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(9ri9iital  Artirlra. 

CHRONIC     VASOCONSTRICTION     SPOTS 
AND  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE. 

By  EiDwabd  a.  Tbacy,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Vasoconstriction  spots,  whitish  spots  in  thr^ 
skin,  produced  by  vasoconstriction  of  the  peri- 
pheral blood  vessels  in  the  skin,  are  phenomena 
that,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  have  not 
been  heretofore  described  or  studied.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  not  impressive  to  the  sight,  and 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked  unless  the  observer  has 
an  appreciation  of  what  to  look  for.  The  best 
way  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  a  vasoconstric- 
tion spot  is  to  observe  one  carefully,  and  thus 
to  become  familiarized  with  the  object  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  clinical  examination.  Fortu- 
nately for  this  purpose,  in  the  normal  individ- 
ual a  vasoconstriction  spot  can  be  produced 
readily  by  reflex  action,  and  as  the  spot  so  pro- 
duced does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the 
vasoconstriction  spots  which  are  the  subject 
matter  of  this  essay,  a  practical  method  is  of- 
fered to  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  phenom- 
ena under  consideration.  The  skin  of  the  fore- 
arm is  a  convenient  region  for  the  production 
of  such  a  reflex  vasoconstriction  spot.  To  pro- 
duce one,  rub  lightly  a  small  surface  of  the 
skin    (about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  extent) 


with  the  head  of  a  match.  After  ten  or  more 
seconds,  the  rubbed  skin  will  whiten  (in  Cau- 
casians) and  remain  so  for  a  couple  pf  min- 
utes, after  which  the  spot  slowly  fades.  Some- 
times the  spot  is  faintly  visible  after  eight  or 
more  minutes.  This  reflex  vasoconstriction  spot 
may  properly  be  termed  a  factitious  vasocon- 
striction spot. 

Vasoconstriction  spots  (except  factitious 
ones)  are  abnormal.  This  has  been  determined 
from  the  examination  of  thousands  of  individ- 
uals. In  but  a  minority  of  them  were  observed 
vasoconstriction  spots  in  their  faces,  arms,  or 
hands,  to  which  skin  regions  the  examination 
for  the  spots  has  been  limited.  Some  of  these 
individuals  ujxon  whom  vasoconstriction  spots 
were  seen,  apparently  were  free  from  symptoms 
of  nervous  disease.  Others  had  symptoms  re 
ferable  to  the  brain, — dizziness,  somnambulism, 
and  others  had  signs  of  dyspituitarism.  In  some 
of  these  cases  it  was  found  that,  while  vaso 
constriction  spots  were  found  at  inspections 
with  considerable  intervals  of  time  between,  the 
location  of  the  spots  had  shifted.  But  the  in- 
dividuals upon  whom  vasoconstriction  spots 
were  observed  to  be  constantly  in  the  same  lo- 
cation— ^that  is,  those  exhibiting  chronic  vaso- 
constriction spots — ^always  presented  disease  of 
the  nervous  system.  Chronic  vasoconstriction 
spots  are,  therefore,  regarded  as  pathognomonic. 
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and  it  is  the  chronic  variety  of  vasoconstriction 
spots  that  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  essay. 

The  first  observation  of  chronic  vasoconstric- 
tion spots  was  made  August  9,  1916,  in  a  case  of 
idiopathic  epilepsy.  On  the  left  forearm  of  the 
patient,  a  girl  fourteen  years  old,. about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dorsal  surface,  a  triangular  whitish 
spot  was  noted  (it  could  be  covered  with  a  split 
pea)  and  several  smaller  and  irregularly  shaped 
spots  were  noted  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
right  forearm.  At  times  these  spots  were  seen 
to  fade  quite  away,  and  at  other  times  they 
were  seen  to  become  a  deeper  white  while  be- 
ing observed.  These  observations  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  spots  were  due  to  active  vasocon- 
striction, and  not,  e.g.,  to  scar  tissue.  From 
daily  observation  of  the  spots,  in  this  case  for 
several  months,  it  was  found  that  they  occupied 
the  same  position  in  the  skin  and  were,  in  fact, 
chronic  vasoconstriction  spots.  Prom  experi- 
ments and  observations  heretofore  published^  it 
is  deduced  that  there  are  two  essential  factors 
in  the  production  of  peripheral  vasoconstric- 
tion: 1,  Stimuli  passing  over  the  sympathetic 
fibres  innervating  the  blood  vessels  involved  in 
the  vasoconstriction,  and  2,  a  sufficiency  of 
adrenin  in  the  blood  stream.  Clinical  testing^ 
in  this  particular  case  showed  a  sufficiency  of 
adrenin  in  the  blood  stream;  the  problem 
presented  itself,  therefore,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  stimuli  coming  over  the  vasoconstrictor 
sympathetic  fibres,  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  spots.  While  puzzling  over  this  problem,  a 
case  came  under  observation  that  furnished  a 
promising  lead  for  the  solution.  The  case  was 
that  of  a  man  upon  whom,  in  the  course  of  a 
clinical  examination,  there  was  discovered  a 
vasoconstriction  spot  that  further  observations 
proved  to  be  a  chronic  one.  This  chronic  vaso- 
constriction spot  was  situated  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  left  hand.  Twenty  years  previously  he 
had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  left  elbow. 
There  is  considerable  deformity  at  the  site  of 
the  fracture  (indicated  in  the  accompanying 
photogravure.  Fig.  1)  and  the  ulnar  nerve  is 
the  seat  of  a  neuritis  located  where  the  nerve 
crosses  the  elbow.  At  that  joint  there  is  a  fusi- 
form thickening  of  the  nerve  and  it  is  very 
Sensitive  to  pressure.  His  history  gives  numb- 
ness of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  and  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  adductors  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  causing  inability  to 
work  at  carpentering.  On  several  occasions, 
pressure  over  the  thickened  portion  of  the  nerve 


caused  pain  and  the  following  objective  phenom 
ena :  Fibrillary  contractures  in  the  adductor  of 
the  little  finger;  sweating  in  an  area  of  about 
a  half  square  inch  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand  (the  sweating  was  evi- 
denced by  glistening  points  and  moisture — the 
latter  felt  by  passing  a  finger  over  the  area) ; 
and  some  enlargement  of  the  vasoconstriction 
spot.  These  observations  appear  to  demonstrate 
clinically,  that  the  vegetative  fibres,  autonomic 
and  sympathetic,  course  along  with  the  sensory 
nerves.  The  more  important  bearing  of  the  ob- 
servations, however,  is  the  relation  which  they 
show  exists  between  the  neuritis  and  the  vaso- 
constriction spot  upon  the  patient's  hand.  The 
neuritis  with  its  hyperplasia  of  connective  tis- 
sue is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  flow 
of  stimuli  over  the  sympathetic  fibres  involved 
in  the  vasoconstriction  spot.  It  may  be  that 
the  sympathetic  fibres  involved  are  pinched  or 
irritated  by  the  hyperplastic  connective  tissue 
and  are  thus  excited  into  a  chronic  hypertonic 
condition,  transmitting  more  impulses  to  their 
nerve  endings  in  the  musculature  of  the  peri- 
pheral blood  vessels  than  other  sympathetic 
fibres  that  are  not  so  impinged  ui>on.  A  direct 
connection  between  the  fusiform  neuritic  en 
largement  of  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  vasocon- 
striction spot  is  shown  by  pressure  upon  the 
nerve  lesion  causing  an  enlargement  of  the 
vasoconstriction  spot. 

The  study  of  this  case  of  chronic 
vasoconstriction  spot  shows  clearly  its  de- 
pendence upon  a  lesion  situated  in  the 
course  of  its  nerve  fibres — the  local  neu- 
ritis of  the  ulnar  nerve  where  it  crosses 
the  elbow  joint.  With  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  this  case,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  vasoconstriction  spots  originally  dis- 
covered upon  the  arms  of  the  epileptic  is -quite 
apparent.  There  was  no  peripheral  neuritis  to 
account  for  the  spots.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy 
there  are  no  generally  accepted  lesions  in  the 
spinal  cord.  It  is  true  that  Bullard,*  in  1906, 
reported  a  case  of  chronic  idiopathic  epilepsy 
in  a  non-hemiplegic,  in  which  a  degeneration  of 
fibres  in  the  cord  was  present.  And  John 
Turner*  wrote:  *' Considering  the  frequency 
with  which  degenerated  cells  occur  in  the  cor- 
tex, it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  sec- 
ondary degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
is  often  found;  this  may  represent  bygone  or 
recent  change.  The  number  of  cords  examined 
for  these  degenerations  was  sixteen,  and   five 
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showed  no  degeneration.  In  seven  there  was 
more  or  less  marked  degeneration  of  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tracts.  If  one  may  draw  a  conclu- 
sion from  such  a  small  number  of  cases,  degen- 
eration or  deficiency  of  the  fibres  in  the  pos- 
terior columns  is  still  more  frequent,  having 
been  met  with  in  eight  cases.*' 

Since  Turner  states  his  work  was  done  on 
material  from  ''congenitally  deficient  individ- 
uals," perhaps  some  or  all  hemiplegics,  it  fur- 
nishes no  positive  evidence  of  a  cord  pathology 
connected  with  idiopathic  epilepsy  per  se. 

If  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  spinal  cord 
have  no  irritative  lesions  to  account  for  the 
abnonnal  flow  of  stimuli  over  the  sympathetic 
fibres  involved  in  the  chronic  vasoconstriction 
spots,  an  irritative  lesion  must  be  sought  for 
higher  up.  In  chronic  idiopathic  epilepsy  there 
is  the  constant  pathological  finding  of  prolif- 
eration and  increase  of  neurogliar  tissue  ''oc- 
curring most  markedly  in  various  islets  or  spe- 
cial areas  in  the  cortex."'^  The  pathologic  gli- 
osis constantly  present  in  idiopathic  epilepsy 
is  certainly  an  adequate  cause  for  the  path- 
ologic downflow  of  abnormal  stimuli  over  sym- 
pathetic fibres,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  vaso- 
constriction fibres  of  the  peripheral  blood  ves- 
sels originate  in  the  cortex.  That  they  do  so 
is  strongly  indicated  by  the  constant  presence 
of "  vasDConstrictibn  spots  in  chronic  idiopathic 
epilepsy,  a  disease  in  which  cortical  gliosis  is 
always  found.  The  cortical  gliosis,  by  impinge- 
ment of  the  neurogliar  tissue  upon  the  vaso- 
constrictor neurones,  could  produce  the  irrita- 
tion causing  an  excessive  flow  of  stimuli  over 
the  involved  sympathetic  fibres,  this  excessive 
flow  of  stimuli  being  an  essential  factor,  as  has 
been  shown,  for  the  production  of  the  spots. 
Other  observations  also  indicate  that  the  sym- 
pathetic neurones  innervating  the  peripheral 
blood  vessels  originate  in  the  cortex.  Anemic 
dermography — ^the  lasting  white  streak  that 
follows  stroking  the  skin  of  a  normal  individ- 
ual, has  been  shown  to  be  a  reflex  vasoconstric- 
tion of  the  peripheral  blood  vessels.®  This  re- 
flex is  composed  of  sensory  (afferent)  impulses, 
and  efferent  impulses,  the  latter  coming  over 
the  vasoconstrictor  fibres  to  their  endings  in 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  peripheral  vessels. 
That  the  afferent  (sensory)  impulses  reach  the 
cortex  and  are  reflected  there  is  rendered  prob- 
able from  the  fact  that  in  hemiplegia  (with 
brain  lesion)  the  reflex  vasoconstriction  on  the 
paralyzed  side  is  found  to  be  slower.      As   in 


these  cases  of  hemiplegia,  the  sensory  (afferent) 
fibres  escape  iuvolvement  in  the  hemiplegic 
brain  lesion,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the 
other  nerve  element  in  the  reflex,  the  efferent 
fibres,  vasoconstrictor  fibres,  are  involved  in 
the  hemiplegic  lesion;  and  as  this  lesion  is  in 
the  brain,  below  the  cortex,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
comprehend  the  action  of  this  lesion  upon  the 
efferent  fibres  unless  they  originate  in  the  cor- 
tex. Further,  the  effect  of  the  emotion  of  fear 
in  producing  blanching,  and  the  effect  of  ter- 
ror in  cats  (Cannon's  experiments)  in  increas- 
ing the  production  of  adrenin  in  the  suprar 
renal  capsules,  are  more  comprehensible  by  the 
assumption  of  a  cortical  origin  for  the  sym- 
pathetic fibres  innervating  the  vessels  of  the 
face  and  the  suprarenals,  than  by  the  contra- 
assumption  of  **no  vegetative  fibres  in  the  cor- 
tex nor  in  the  centrifugal  spinal  tracts,*'  the 
hiatus  between  the  cortex  and  the  known  nerve 
paths  to  the  peripheral  vessels  and  to  the  supra- 
renals being  bridged  by  an  imaginary  'Iji- 
otonus" — ^the  views  of  L.  MiHler.'^  With  the 
facts  already  given  in  favor  of  a  cortical  origin 
for  sympathetic  fibres,  Mailer's  hypothetical 
concept  appears  to  he  unnecessary. 

Early  in  the  study  of  chronic  vasoconstric- 
tion spots,  it  was  found  that  they  are  always 
associated  with  pigment  spots  in  their  neighbor, 
hood.  Thus  in  Case  2,  that  of  a  chronic  vaso- 
constriction spot  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  dor- 
sum of  the  left  hand,  nearby  is  located  a  pig- 
ment spot,  as  is  shown  in  the  photogravure  of 
this  case  (Fig.  2).  In  Case  1,  that  of  an  epi- 
leptic upon  whom  chronic  vasoconstriction 
spots  were  discovered,  numerous  pigment  spots 
are  located  in  skin  regions  neighboring  to  the 
vasoconstriction  spots.  The  vasoconstriction 
spots  and  pigment  spots  in  this  case  are  pic- 
tured in  the  photogravure  (Fig.  3). 

In  the  study  of  vasoconstriction  spots,  the 
pigment  spots  (of  various  shades  of  light  to 
dark  brown,  and  in  size  from  a  speck  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  square)  serve  the  important 
purpose  of  landmarks  on  the  skin,  as  the  pig- 
ment spots  are  permanent.  Using  the  pigment 
spots  for  landmarks,  the  location  of  the  vaso- 
constriction spot  or  spots  can  be  determined 
in  reference  to  them,  and  a  diagram  of  the 
vasoconstriction  and  pigment  spots  can  be 
made  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation.  With 
this  diagram  before  us,  at  later  observations, 
we  can  easily  determine  the  chronicity  or  other- 
wise of  the  vasoconstriction  spot  under  observa- 
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Fio.  1. — Left  arm  at  fullest  extension,  ahowinff  deformity  at  elbow  joint 


Via.  2. — Left  hand,    showing  chronic   vaaoconatriction   spot  and   pigment  Hpot  at  ulnar  side  of   dorsum. 


Flo.  8. — Right   and   left   forearms,   showing   dironic   Tiaoconrtriction  npoCfl  and  pigment  ffxyts,  alao  anemic  dermography  (reflex  raso- 
constriction) — the  white  streaks  across  both  forearms.    Case  1,  dironic   idiopathic   epilepsy. 
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tion.  Whether  a  suspected  spot  be  a  true  vaso- 
constriction spot  or  not  can  often  be  deter- 
mined by  gently  stroking  the  skin  nearby  with 
the  narrow  edge  of  a  wooden  tongue  depressor, 
using  a  pressure  of  about  two  and  a  half 
ounces.  After  stroking,  if  the  suspected  spot 
intensifies,  becomes  whiter,  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  to  do  with  a  vasoconstriction  spot.*  • 
Having  described  somewhat  the  characteris- 
tics of,  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots,  a  brief 
history  of  some  cases  in  which  they  have  been 
found  and  studied  will  be  given,  followed  by  a 
consideration  of  their  significance. 

Case  1.  H.  D.  Female.  16  years  old.  Under 
observation  since  May  1,  1916,  to  the  present 
time.  This  is  the  case  in  which  chronic  vaso- 
constriction spots  were  first  observed.  Her  his- 
tory gives  severe  convulsions  for  a  period  of 
two  weeks  in  infancy.  She  had  measles  at  six 
years.  A  year  after  her  mother  noticed  that 
at  times  she  would  dasp  her  hands  suddenly, 
at  times  would  become  ** deadly  white'*  and 
faint.  At  eight  years,  convulsions  occurred; 
the  attacks  increased  in  severity  and  from  her 
tenth  year  to  her  fifteenth  year  she  averaged 
sixteen  attacks  of  grand  mal  a  month. 

Diagnosis.     Chronic  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

Case  2.  J.  S.  Male.  Aged  29  years.  Under 
observation  from  August  18,  1916,  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  While  making  a  physical  examination 
of  him,  there  was  discovered  a  vasoconstriction 
spot  together  with  a  pigment  spot  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  dorsum  of  his  left  hand.  Further 
observations  determined  the  chronicity  of  the 
spot.  The  important  findings  in  this  case  have 
been  reported  above. 

Diagnosis.    Left  ulnar  neuritis. 

Case  3.  R.  W.  Female.  Aged  21  years. 
Under  observation  from  Oct.  9,  1916,  to  Dec. 
9,  1916.  She  had  measles  and  mumps  in 
childhood.  Has  had  several  attacks  of  tonsil- 
litis. Had  three  attacks  of  convulsions  at  time 
of  first  menstruation,  which  occurred  in  her 
twelfth  year.  Two  years  ago  had  two  attacks 
of  convulsions.  Complains  of  attacks  of  dizzi- 
ness, of  attacks  of  sudden  pallor  and  weakness, 
at  which  time  she  must  sit  down  to  prevent  fall- 
ing. A  few  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  were 
observed  on  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of 
the  right  forearm,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the 

*T1ie  writer  has  devted  a  IKtIe  instniment  for  testing  the 
TUCWDOtor  reflexes,  whidi  can  be  need  aa  well  for  this  jmrpoee,  its 
(jtiet  merit  being  the  ewy  attainment  of  the  close  approximation 
of  the  preawre  of  two  and  a  half  ounces  when  used  for  stroking 
the  skin. 


left  forearm,  with  pigment  spots  on  each  sur- 
face also. 
Diagnosis.     Chronic  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

Case  4.  T.  B.  Male.  Aged  19  years.  Under 
observation  from  Nov.  18,  1917,  to  Aug.  1,  1918. 
He  had  measles  and  whooping  cough  in  child- 
hood. Healthy  otherwise  till  eighteenth  year. 
For  a  period  previous  to  his  first  convulsion  in 
March,  1917,  he  noticed  that  at  times,  when 
walking,  *' things  would  go  black''  for  a  mo- 
ment or  so.  In  May,  1917,  he  had  another  at- 
tack of  convulsions,  and  in  June  a  series  of  five 
attacks.  In  July  he  was  operated  upon  for 
adenoids.  In  August  he  had  a  series  of  four  or 
five  attacks,  and  in  September  and  October  at- 
tacks occurred  once  a  week.  Chronic  vasocon- 
striction spots  were  observed  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  left  forearm,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
right  forearm,  one  on  each  surface,  together 
with  small  pigment  spots. 

Diagnosis.     Idiopathic  epilepsy. 

Case  5.  P.  Z.  Male.  Aged  12  years.  Un- 
der observation  from  Nov.  15,  1917,  to  the 
present  time.  Had  measles  at  five  years,  diph- 
theria at  six  years.  Chronic  otitis  media  on 
right  side,  ^ad  first  attack  of  convulsions  last 
May.  Has  had  six  attacks  up  to  Nov.  15,  1917. 
Since  first  outbreak  of  convulsions,  his  mother 
states,  he  would  come  home  to  her  at  times 
frightened  because  of  strange  sensations.  He 
has  dizzy  spells.  Before  his  first  convulsion 
his  mother  observed  no  difference  in  character 
between  him  and  her  other  three  normal  chil- 
dren. 

A  couple  of  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots, 
together  with  two  minute  pigment  spots,  are 
located  on  the  dorsum  of  the  right  forearm. 

Diagnosis.     Idiopathic  epilepsy. 

Case  6.  T.  H.  Aged  15  years.  Under  obser- 
vation from  Nov.  13,  1916,  till  the  present  time. 
Had  measles  at  two,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy 
at  11  years.  At  eight  years,  had  a  fall  from  a 
tilt,  striking  on  her  head,  and  became  uncon- 
scious for  three  hours.  When  twelve  years  of 
age,  had  attacks  of  dizziness  and  sudden  weak- 
ness for  a  while,  after  which  they  ceased  till 
July,  1916,  when  she  again  suffered  from  at- 
tacks of  dizziness,  sudden  weakness,  and  also 
from  fainting  spells — sometimes  four  times  in  a 
week.  Had  one  attack  when  asleep  at  night, 
characterized  by  deep  breathing.  The  fainting 
spells  were  attributed  to  heart  disease.  Patient 
is    chronically   constipated.      Several  examina- 
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tions  showed  the  heart  to  be  normal.  Marked 
pallor  is  present.  A  patch  of  gray  hair  is  noted 
on  the  right  frontal  region. 

Chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  are  noted  on 
the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  left  and  right  fore- 
arms, together  with  pigment  spots. 

Diagnosis.    Incipient  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

Case  7.  A.  J.  Male.  Aged  10  years.  Un- 
der observation  from  Oct.  30,  1917,  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Had  bronchitis  at  six  months,  whoop- 
ing cough  at  two  years,  and  measles  at  seven 
years.  His  father,  dead  seven  years,  was  an 
alcoholic.  His  maternal  aunt  was  an  epileptic. 
In  June,  1917,  patient  commenced  to  have  dizzy 
and  fainting  attacks — ^he  would  become  **  deadly 
white"  and  ** topple  over.''  Twice  he  had  two 
attacks  on  the  same  day.  He  suffered  so  fre- 
quently from  dizziness  that  his  mother  ceased 
sending  him  on  errands  for  fear  something 
might  happen  to  him.  The  fainting  spells  were 
attributed  to  heart  disease.  Several  examina- 
tions showed  a  normal  heart.  Chronic  vaso- 
constriction spots  and  pigment  spots  were  ob 
served  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  right  and 
left  forearms  and  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
left  forearm. 

Diagnosis.    Incipient  idiopathic  epilepsy. 

Case  8.  M.  G.  Female.  Aged  10  years.  Un- 
der observation  from  Oct.  30,  1916,  to  Jan.  9, 
1917.  Is  said  to  have  had  convulsions  in  in- 
fancy. While  under  observation  she  was  a  pu- 
pil in  a  special  class  for  mentally  deficient  chil-. 
dren.  She  suffers  frequently  from  headache. 
At  times  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  with  her 
in  school  because  of  her  tantrums.  A  Binet 
test  made  May  4,  1914,  gave  her  a  mental  age 
of  3.4 — ^her  age  being  then  seven  years  and 
eleven  months.  In  December,  1916,  a  Binet 
test  gave  her  a  mental  age  of  5.4,  she  being  ten 
and  a  half  years  old  at  that  time.* 

Several  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  and  a 
pigment  spot  were  observed  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  left  forearm.  Some  were  also  observed  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  right  forearm,  together  with 
a  patch  of  chronic  vasodilation.  The  vasocon- 
striction spots  were  seen  to  be  intensified  on  two 
different  occasions,  when  the  child  was  very 
troublesome. 

Diagnosis.    Organic  brain  disease. 

Case  9.  B.  K.  Female.  Aged  14  years.  Ob- 
served for  several  months  in  1916,  in  an  un- 
graded class,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in 

•  These  tests  were  made  by  her  teacher,  Miss  Katherine  HaakeW, 
who  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  above  data. 


it  being  ten  years.  Chronic  vasoconstriction 
spots  located  on  the  dorsum  of  the  right  fore- 
arm ;  also  a  patch  of  chronic  vasodilation  meas- 
uring about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across  enclos- 
ing a  vasoconstriction  spot. 

Diagnosis.     Organic  disease  of  the  brain. 

What  is  the  significance  of  chn)nic  vasocon- 
striction spots? 

Vasoconstriction  in  the  peripheral  blood  ves- 
sels is  caused  by  stimuli  coming  over  the  vaso- 
constrictors (sympathetic  nerve  fibres),  to- 
gether with  a  sufficiency  of  adrenin  in  the  blood 
stream.  The  need  of  a  sufficiency  of  adrenin  in 
the  blood  stream  has  been  deduced  from  ex- 
perimentation on  the  production  of  reflex  vaso- 
constriction.^ A  chronic  vasoconstriction  spot 
implies  a  constant  discharge  of  stimuli  over 
the  involved  vasoconstrictors,  a  quantity  of 
stimuli  greater  in  amount  than  that  discharged 
by  neighboring  normal  sympathetic  neurones. 
The  evidently  causative  condition  for  the  in- 
creased flow  of  stimuli  producing  the  chronic 
vasoconstriction  spot  in  Case  2,  is  the  ulnar 
neuritis,  involving  sympathetic  fibres.  The  con- 
stant irritation  of  hyperplastic  connective  tis- 
sue impinging  upon  neurones  may  be  the  active 
cause  of  this  local  hypertonus  of  nerve  fibres. 
This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  experi- 
ment in  Case  2,  of  making  moderate  pressure 
upon  the  fusiform  enlargement  of  diseased 
nerve  tissue,  sequential  to  which  the  vasocon- 
striction spot  was  seen  to  increase  in  size.  Thi? 
increase  can  be  explained  by  the  pressure  em- 
ployed producing  an  impingement  of  vasocon- 
striction fibres  neighboring  to  those  involved  in 
the  chronic  vasoconstriction  spot. 

In  chronic  idiopathic  epilepsy  there  is  a  con- 
stant pathology  in  the  cortex, — ^that  of  gliosis. 
This  fact  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  found  on 
careful  observation  in  chronic  idiopathic  epi- 
lepsy. Bearing  in  mind  the  findings  in  Case 
2  herein  reported,  we  have  in  this  gliosis  a  suf- 
ficient reason  (irritation  of  sympathetic  neu- 
rones by  gliotic  tissue)  for  the  production  of 
the  spots.  Again,  a  cortical  gliosis  is  found  in 
other  brain  diseases,  and  Cases  8  and  9  are 
probably  examples  of  such  gliotic  brain  lesions 
(in  non-epileptics)  as  in  these  cases  there  were 
no  peripheral  nerve  or  cord  affections  to  ac- 
count for  the  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots 
found  present.  In  Case  8,  it  was  noted  that 
intensification  of  the  vasoconstriction  spots  was 
observed  associated  with  periods  of  mental  ex- 
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citement.  This  observation  connects  the  chronic 
vasoconstriction  spots  with  a  cortical  phenom-. 
enon, — omental  excitement,  a  connection  readily 
explainable  if  we  admit  a  cortical  origin  for  the 
peripheral  vasoconstrictors.  A  suggestive  neg- 
ative phenomenon,  that  points  to  the  cortical 
origin  of  the  peripheral  vaso<Jonstrictors,  is  ob- 
served in  many  cases  of  chronic  idiopathic  epi- 
lepsy. This  phenomenon  is  a  chronie  patchy  reflex 
vasoconstriction.  Instead  of  the  normal  white 
streak  of  vasoconstriction  that  follows  stroking 
the  skin,  a  patchy  streak  is  constantly  observed  in 
certain  regions  of  the  face  or  arms.  This  con- 
stant patchy  reaction  can  be  explained  by  some 
of  the  nerve  fibres  involved  in  the  reaction  not 
functioning.  J.  Turner,®  in  his  investigation 
of  the  pathology  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  writes: 
''Considering  the  frequency  with  which  degen- 
erated cells  occur  in  the  cortex,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  surprise  that  a  secondary  degeneration 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  often  found."  He 
also  notes  that  *  ^degeneration  or  deficiency  of 
fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  is  still  more  fre- 
quent." This  degeneration  of  fibres  in  the  cord 
is  very  suggestive;  it  can  be  comprehended  if 
secondary  to  cortical  changes,  and  if  the  fibres 
involved  are  efferent  ones.  The  constant  ab- 
sence of  reflex  vasoconstriction  in  certain  skin 
areas  in  chronic  cases  of  idiopathic  epilepsy 
may  be  the  clinical  manifestation  of  this  degen- 
eration of  nerve  fibres  found  in  the  disease. 

A  most  interesting  feature  in  the  study  of 
chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  is  the  intensifi- 
cation of  these  spots  observed  at  times.  In  Case 
8,  this  intensification  was  noted  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions  coincident  with  a  degree  of  hyper- 
kinesis  manifested  in  the  patient. 

A  careful  study  of  Case  1  (a  case  of  chronic 
idiopathic  epilepsy)  demonstrated  that  the 
tonus,  irritability  of  sympathetic  neurones  in- 
creased before  the  onset  of  convulsions.  In  this 
case  (Case  1)  there  was  a  marked  acidosis  pres- 
ent (demonstrated  by  the  amount  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  required  to  render  the  urine  neu 
tral),  and  this  acidosis  increased  before  convul- 
sions. Frequently  a  marked  albuminuria  oc- 
curred, directly  after  an  attack  of  convulsions. 
There  was  evidently  a  marked  defect  in  the 
metabolism  present.  We  now  know  that  the 
glands  of  internal  secretion  control  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  living  body.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  control  appears  to  'be  exercised  in  con- 
junction with  impulses  coming  over  the  vege-. 
tative  nervous  system — since  it  has  been  shown 


that  adrenin  in  the  blood  stream  is  inert  for 
the  production  of  vasoconstriction  until  nerve 
impulses  pass  over  the  sympathetic  fibres.  (See 
**A  Contribution  to  Vegetative  Neurology," 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol. 
clxxvi,  p.  538).  Proof  of  the  marked  increase 
in  tonicity  of  sympathetic  fibres  before  the  on- 
set of  convulsions  in  Case  1  is  furnished  by 
photographs  of  the  arms  of  the  patient.  A 
series  of  consecutive  plate  exposures  was  made 
at  minute  intervals.  The  second  plate  showed 
small  vasoconstriction  spots  not  pictured  on  the 
first  plate;  the  fourth  plate  showed  vasocon- 
striction spots  not  on  the  third  plate.  These 
spots  had  originated  in  the  moments  interven- 
ing between  the  exposures  of  the  plates,  and  so 
were  termed  *' new-bom"  vasoconstriction  spots. 
They  evidence  an  increase  in  tonicity  of  thi 
vasoconstrictors  involved  in  the  production  of 
the  spots.  From  a  study  of  this  case,  with  its 
increase  of  acidosis  before  convulsions,  it  would 
appear  probable  that  some  irritating  substance 
was  then  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  that 
this  substance  irritated  diseased  sympathetic 
fibres,  and  caused  the  outbursts  of  stimuli  pro- 
ductive of  the  ** new-bom"  vasoconstriction 
spots.  That  sympathetic  fibres  are  diseased  in 
idiopathic  epilepsy  has  been  previously  demon- 
strated. (See  *' Idiopathic  Epilepsy  a  Sym- 
pathicopathy, "  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  Vol.  clxxviii,  Nos.  23,  24,  25  and  26.) 
In  Case  8,  there  was  not  only  an  evident 
mental  deficiency,  but  a  mental  disease  that 
manifested  itself  by  periods  of  mental  and 
motor  excitement,  followed  by  periods  of  tor- 
pidity. In  this  case  there  were  never  observed 
the  marked  vasoconstriction  reflexes  that  ac 
company  epilepsy,  nor  was  there  any  history 
of  convulsions  except  possibly  in  infancy.  The 
action  of  the  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  in 
becoming  intensified  at  the  periods  of  hyper 
kinesis  suggests  for  explanation  a  faulty  meta- 
bolism causing  irritation  of  brain  cells,  anal- 
agous  to  the  more  nearly  demonstrated  toxin 
irritation  of  sympathetic  fibres  in  chronic  idi- 
opathic epilepsy.  The  question:  What  is  the 
significance  of  chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  t 
is  answered  in  the  following  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  study  of  them. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Chronic  vasoconstriction  spots,  observed  in 
the  forearms,  hands  and  face,  are  found  asso- 
ciated with  nerve  and  brain  lesions.  One  or 
more  pigment  spots  are  found  nearby. 
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Chronic  vasoconstriction  spots  imply  an  in- 
creased flow  of  nerve  stimuli  over  the  vasocon- 
jstrictors  involved  in  the  production  of  the  spot 
— a  true  hypertonia  of  the  vasoconstrictors  in- 
volved. The  cause  of  the  hypertoiiia  of  the 
vasoconstrictors  involved  in  the  chronic  spots 
is  probably  mechanical — an  enmeshment  of  the 
fibres  in  glial  or  hypertrophic  connective  tissue, 
and  a  consequent  constant  irritation  of  the  neu« 
rones  by  the  pressure  of  this  tissue.  The  cause 
of  the  intensification  of  the  spots  at  times  ob- 
served, especially  in  idiopathic  epilepsy,  is  prob- 
ably a  toxin  in  the  blood  stream,  the  product 
of  a  faulty  metabolism,  that  further  irritates 
the  abnormal  sympathetic  neurones. 

Chrome  vasoconstriction  spots,  in  cases  iti 
which  peripheral  nerve  and  cord  lesions  are 
sxduded,  point  to  an  organic  brain  lesion. 
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ACTIVE  TUBERCULOSIS. 
By  H.  F.  Gammons,  M.D.,  Oablsbad,  Texas. 

Physicians  are  often  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  a  certain  case  of  tuberculosis  is  active 
or  not.  The  question  is  very  easily  answered 
in  a  great  many  cases.  However,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  tuberculosis  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  in  every  case  that  the  disease  is  or 
is  not  active. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  certain  case 
IS  active  we  must  define  activity  as  it  is  applied 
to  tuberculous  lesions.  A  tuberculous  lesion  is 
active  just  as  long  as  there  is  an  imperfect  or 
incomplete  walling  oflf  of  the  tuberculous  focus 
•so  that  either  the  bacilli  or  their  poisons  can 
fiffect  the  living  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  le- 
sion by  continuity  or  in  distant  parts  of  the 
l)ody  by  being  carried  through  the  blood  stream. 

In  case  the  walling  off  of  the  tuberculous 
focus  by  tubercle  formation  and  fibrosis  is  al- 
most complete,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  the 
signs  of  activity  that  we  should  in  the  case  of 


very  little  fibrosis.  In  the  chronic  case  we  do 
not  find  the  manifestations  of  activity  that  we 
do  in  the  early  case,  everything  else  being  equal. 

The  student  of  tuberculosis  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  activity  in  tuberculosis,  like  other 
considerations  in  this  disease,  is  relative  and 
that  it  is  a  question  of  degree  of  activity. 
Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that  every  ease  of 
tuberculosis  is  active  to  a  certain  extent,  except- 
ing those  cases  where  the  focus  has  become 
calcified  and  the  bacilli  killed. 

In  order  to  make  an  absolutely  definite  state- 
ment that  a  certain  case  is  active  it  would  often 
be  necessary  to  have  the  pathological  specimen 
of  the  infected  area  to  help  in  deciding.  How- 
ever, we  can  in  our  summary  of  a  case  usually 
decide  whether  the  lesions  are  active  and  what 
the  patient  should  do '  to  get  well  or  to  keep 
well. 

Specialists,  as  well  as  general  practitioners, 
have  in  the  past  made  the  mistake  of  telling 
their  patients  in  an  unqualified  way  that  their 
disease  was  cured  or  arrested.  I  have  made 
many  similar  mistakes  only  to  find  that  the  pa- 
tient has  gone  out  and,  after  a  short  period  of 
ordinary  life,  has  had  a  recurrence  of  his  former 
symptoms. 

In  later  years  I  have  been  more  cautious  and 
have  frankly  admitted  that  I  did  not  know,  in 
apparently  well  cases,  whether  their  foci  were 
healed  perfectly  and  that  they  should  still  con- 
sider themselves  sick  though  able,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  live  the  ordinary  life,  with 
a  few  restrictions.  Furthermore,  I  emphasize 
the  probability  that  once  a  person  has  tubercu- 
losis he  can  consider  it  will  stay  with  him 
only  to  crop  out  with  renewed  vigor  if  given  a 
good  chance. 

A  patient  must  be  handled  very  diplomat- 
ically when  given  this  information,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  tell  him  too  much  at  the  first 
visit  or  at  the  first  examination  in  a  sanatorium, 
as  he  will  often,  in  his  toxic  condition,  mis- 
interpret any  information,  and  in  his  morbid 
state  will  imagine  the  worst  jwssible  outcome  of 
his  disease. 

In  former  years  I  went  by  the  stethoscopic 
findings  to  a  great  extent,  in  conjunction,  of 
course,  with  other  signs,  in  determining  the 
activity  of  a  case.  I  laid  great  stress  on  the 
presence  of  crepitant  r«Lles  at  the  apex  as  de- 
noting activity  as,  of  course,  they  do.  However, 
as  I  have  followed  up  these  cases  month  aftei 
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month  and  year  after  year  and  have  found  ap- 
parently the  same  crepitant  rales  in  the  same 
location,  I  have  questioned  the  value  of  finding 
these  riles  as  a  proof  of  activity.  That  they 
m-ean  active  pneumonic  inflammation  is  not 
questioned,  but  the  extent  of  time  that  they  will 
persist  is  questionable.  As  we  compare  the 
other  symptoms  in  similar  cases  with  the  symp- 
toms in  cases  where  we  have  only  modified 
breath  sounds  we  are  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  these  other  constitutional  and  toxic 
symptoms  in  deciding  the  activity  of  a  ease. 

Physicians  often  tell  patients,  after  a  chest 
examination  only,  that  the  disease  is  active  or 
arrested  without  considering  the  other  symp- 
toms such  as  the  pulse  and  temperature.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  say  definitely  that  the 
case  is  active  by  chest  examination  alone.  One 
can  tell  that  there  was  activity  but  not  that 
it  is  still  present.  I  have  examined  patients 
from  day  to  day  and  found  the  physical  signs 
much  different  from  day  to  day,  but  we  should 
not  infer  that  the  disease  is  advancing,  as  it  is 
changes  in  meteorological  conditions  that  are 
probably  causing  the  increase  in  the  adventi- 
tious signs. 

It  is  only  by  consideration  of  all  factors  in 
the  case  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  definite  or  nearly 
definite  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  activity  in 
tuberculous  cases.  One  of  the  most  important 
signs  of  activity  is  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  of  equal  importance  is  the  rapid  pulse,  es- 
pecially in  the  beginning  cases.  Cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, loss  of  weight,  appetite  and 
strength  and  the  tired  feeling,  if  persistent,  are 
indications  of  active  trouble. 

The  patient  can  often  tell  by  his  own  sensa- 
tions that  he  is  not  up  to  his  normal  before 
there  are  other  signs  of  activity.  Patients  often 
feel  tired  and  nervous,  or  they  do  not  have 
the  physical  endurance  that  they  usually  had, 
and  the  lack  of  endurance,  muscle  and  nerve 
tone  must  be  considered  in  this  question. 

The  question  of  temperature  has  received 
many  answers,  some  authors  contending  that 
one  temperature  is  normal  and  some  contending 
that  another  is  normal.  It  is  surely  possible 
for  patients  to  be  absorbing  toxins  and  to  have 
local  inflammations  in  their  tuberculous  foci 
without  exhibiting  any  fever.  In  the  chronic 
cases  who  have  developed  an  antituberculin  and 
in  the  open  cases  who  are  expectorating  their 
toxines  it  is  very  probable  that  we  have  activ- 
ity without  temperature  exhibitions. 


A  patient  can  exi>ectorate  sputum  o(m.taining 
bacilli  and  still  not  have  activity.  However, 
the  patient  must  not  exhibit  any  other  signs, 
toxic  or  constitutional. 

All  tuberculous  patients  should  be  tried  out 
on  graduated  exercise  under  the  supervision  of 
a  specialist  before  final  judgment  is  passed  on 
their  probability  of  being  inactive.  This  ap- 
plies only  to  those  cases  who  have  no  other 
signs  of  activity.  It  is  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence to  find  cases  who,  during  rest  treatment, 
show  no  signs  of  activity  but,  with  a  little  ex- 
ercise, develop  temperatures. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  order  to  tell  whether  a  certain  case  of  tu- 
berculosis is  active  or  arrested  we  must,  take  all 
the  factors  in  the  case  into  consideration  and 
not  depend  on  the  physical  signs  alone.  The 
patient  must  ibe  told  that  once  he  has  tuber- 
culosis, he  must  always  be  careful  and  must 
live  according  to  the  directions  of  competent 
physicians. 

The  manifestation's  of  activity  are  more  se- 
vere in  the  early  cases  and  in  the  chronic 
cases  with  poor  resistance. 


A    CLINICAL     CHART     OF    (RENAL 
DISEASES. 

Bt  H.  S.  Jelauan,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Th£  subjoined  chart  of  renal  diseases 
is  submitted  for  publication  in  the  Journal, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  medi- 
cal students  and  young  graduates  in 
English-speaking  countries  in  coming  to  a 
quick  and  correct  recognition  of  some  of 
the  most  salient  facts  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  The  writer  has  had  ab- 
solutely no  claim  whatever  to  original  author- 
ity in  preparing  the  Chart.  It  has  been  com- 
piled and  arranged  in  a  tabulated  form  by  fol- 
lowing the  teachings  of  the  great  masters  in 
this  specific  field  of  medical  science,  adding,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  a  little  of  my 
own  experience  in  the  analysis  of  urine  both 
in  the  Laboratory  of  Tufts  College  Medical 
School  and  in  my  own  private  practice. 

Why  did  I  prepare  this  Chart?  I  have  felt 
all  along  that  the  most  complicated  diseases. 
90  far  as  the  symptomatology  is  concerned,  are 
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Kami 


PATHOLOaT 


Active  hyperaemia,       Arterial  engorpre- 
ment 


Etioloot 

Irritati<Mi 
poisons 


by 


STlfPTOMS 

Those   of    kid. 
ney  irritation 


AiiouvT    or 
Uaurx 


8  to  1000  C.C. 


Sp.  Gb. 
1.086  to  40 


RBACTIOir 

Add 


A  OLOnOAL  OSART  fl 

AMOUVf  OP 

Souoi 


Color 

Hiffh,    not 
smoky 


BeUttrdy 
incressed 


PaaolTe  hyperaemia    Venous    eugorffe- 
ment 


Acute  cystitis 


Chronic  cystitis 


Tpflatw    of   renal 
pelvis  and  calioes 


Acute  pyelitis 

Chronic  pyelitis  Same  as  above 


Infiam.  of  the 
vesical  mucous 
membrane 


Same  as  above 


Obstruction  of 
circulation  in 
other  organs 

Acute  infec- 
tious disease 


Gravel,    tuber- 
culosis, etc. 


Pathogenic 
micro  •  organ- 
isms 


Same  as  above 
plus  dropsy 

Renal  colic  or 
none 


Renal  colic  ra- 
diating along 
the  ureters 

Frequent  mic- 
turition, pain 
and  pyuria 


6  to  800  cc.  1.025  to  80 


Diminished 


Dim. 


Dim. 


High 


1.010  to  U 


High 


Same  as  above        Same  as  above        About    normal        Lowered 


Acid 


Add 


Faintly 
acid  or 
alkaline 

Acid 
quickly 
becoming 
alkaUne 

AlkaUne 


High 
High 
Pale 


High    or 
bloody 


Turbid 


Dim. 


Almost 
normal      * 


Dim. 


Normal  ez* 
cept  chlo- 
rides 


Dim. 


Diabetes  insipidus       Obscure 


Diabetes  mellitus 


Amyloid  degenera- 
tion 


Arterio- sclerosis, 
cardiac  hypertro- 
phy and  hepatic 
degeneration 

Amyloid  or  lar- 
dacecms  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver 
and  spleen  as  well 
as  of  the  kidneys 


Obscure 


Nervous  influ- 
ences and  he- 
patio  InsufB- 
dencj 

Chronic  sup- 
purative pro- 
cesses, syphilis, 
etc.     PhthisiB 


I  nordinate 
thirst  with 
polyuria 


Thirst,  polyu- 
ria, emadation 
and  nervous 
disorders 

Gastric  and  in- 
testinal dis- 
orders 


7600  to  20.000        1.002  to  7 
c.  c. 


5000  to  20,000         1.080  to  1.040 
c.    c. 


Above  normaL        Low. 
VariatioM  1.010  to  14 


Acid    or 
neutral 

Pale 

Increand 

Add 

Light 
greenish 
tint 

Increiseil 

Add 

Pale 

About  nor 
mal 

Namb 

Acute  parenehy- 
matous   nephritis 


Patholoot 


Etioloot 


Stmptohs 


Amount  of 
Urihb 


Sp.  Gb. 


RBACnOK 


OOLOB 


BBIGHTB 


AHOnKT    OP 

SoLne 


First  stage 


Tubular  and  glom- 
erular infiam. 


Acute  infec- 
tious fevers, 
cold.   etc. 


Dropsy,  pallor, 
high  temp., 
lumbago,  etc. 


8  to  600  c  c. 


1.020  to  80 


Add 


Smoky 


Dim. 


Second  stage 


Same  as  above 


Same 


Same 


About    normal 


Normal 


Add 


Dark.   Less 
smol^ 


Dim. 


Third  stage 


Same 


Same 


Same 


2  to  8000  c.  c. 


1.016 


Add 


Pale 


Normal 


Chronie  paren- 
ehpmatout  neph- 
ritis 

Active  state 


Inactive  state 


Chronie  interstit- 
ial nephritis 


Enlarsrement 
the  kidney 


Same 


H^T^rtrophv  of 
the  Ipft  ventricle, 
artprfo  -  sclerosis 
and  r^nitis.  Con- 
tracted kldncv 


ITncertain.  In- 
sidioufl.  Fol- 
lows the  acute 
form 

Same 


HeriHlitarv.  sv- 
phfllfl.  alcohol, 
dietetic  influ- 
ences 


8  to  1000  cc. 


Dvsnnoea.  pal- 
pitation of  the 
heart,  head- 
ache 


25  to  4000  cc. 


1.020  to  25 


DropSuV,  puffy 
eye-lids.  Fre- 
qiient  urina- 
tion. 


Patient  better        is  to  1400  cc        1.018  to  16 


1.008  to  10 


Add 


Add 


Add 


High 


Pale 


Pale 


Dim. 


Dim.,  bj 
more  tksi$ 
in  the  ae 
tlve  J 

Dim. 


AMOUNT  OF  NORMAL  SOIiD 

The  t/>tal  amount   i«  about  60  to   70  grammes  in  1500   c  c  of  urine.      T/rcorrSO  to  85  grms.,  or  alKyot 
Earthy  phospfurtes^l    to   1.5    grms.     Alkaline   pho8phate*=:2    to   4     irnr..'«.     C2.8  grms.    of  H3P04).     Sulf^ 
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UBINAfiT  DISBASB& 


Ukka  Uuo    Acid         Chlosidiss 

ReUtively  BeUtively  DiminJahed, 

increttEed  increased  if  fever 


U  •  u  a  1 1 7         Nomua  Sliichtly  di- 

Dormal  miniiJied 


Dim.     or        Dim.     or        Dim. 
nonnal  normal 


Dim. 


Dim. 


Dun. 


Albumen 
Trace 


Trace 


Amoukt   or 
Skoimbnt 


Considerable 


hi  to  H%  in        Same 
preffitancy 


Abundant 


Larsre  trace  Abundant 


Blood  Microsoopio  Ihspbctioh 

Preeent  Hyaline     and      gnranular, 

blood  and  epithdial  caste. 
Renal    ceils. 


None  Hyaline      and      grranular 

casts.     Renal  and  epithe- 
lial  cells 

Present  Oaudate.    uric   acid,    cal> 

cium   oxalate,   blood   and 
pus  cells 

Rare  Lot  of  pus.     There  may 

or  may  not  be  blood 


DB0P8T 

PROOROSU. 

None 

Inflam.  dis- 

appears in 
a  day  or 
two 

Prepent 

Atrophied 
k  idneys 
etc. 

None 

Unfavorable 

None 

Unfavorable 

Nonna] 


DiDL 


Nonnal 


Normal 


Increased 


Dim. 


Inc. 


Dim. 


Normal 


Abaolnt^         Increased  Inc. 

increased 


Inc. 


Trace 

Considerable 

Present 

S(luamou8  and  round  epi- 
thelial  ceUs.  Pus  and 
blood 

targe  trace 

Sometimes 
present 

Bladder  cells,  pus,  and 
crystals  of  triple  phos- 
phates 

Usually  absent. 
No  sugar 

None 

None 

Precipitation  of  earthy 
phosphates 

Trace  or  none. 
Sugar  4  to  6% 

None 

None 

Ck  oxalate  and  renal 
epithelial  cells 

%    to    1%%. 
If  ore  globulin 

bumen 

Small 

None 

Hyaline  and  pale  granu- 
lar casta     Little  fat 

None 


None 


Oedema  of 
lower  ex- 
tremities 
in  later 
stages 

None 


None,  ex- 
cept  1 n 
complica- 
tions 


Good 


Good 


Good 


Bad  under 
80.  years  of 
age 


Bad 


»ISBASB 

UXIA 


Uric  Acid         Ohloridbb 


Albumin 


Amount  of 
Srdimbnt         Blood 


Microscopic  Inspection 


Dropbt 


Pboonosxs 


Dim. 


Dim. 


About 
mal 


Dim. 


Nearly  ab-        H  to  1%%  Abundant  Present 

sent 


Dim. 


Dim. 


%   to   H% 


Trace 


Less     than        Present 
above 


Considerable 


None 


Hyaline,  epithelial  and 
blood  casts.  Blood  and 
pus 


Brown  and  light  granu- 
lar casts.  Pus  and  fibrin- 
ous  cells 

Free  fat,  fatty  cells  and 
fatty  casts,  with  those  of 
other  stages 


P  resent. 
Comes  on 
suddenly 


Decreasing 


Decreasing 


Good.  Dur- 
ation from 
a  few 
weeks  to 
tAvo  years. 
Graver  i  n 
children 

Good 


Good 


Rel.    inc. 
aba.  dim. 


Nonnal 


%   to  6% 


Less     than        None 
above 


Free  fat,  fatty  cells  and 
fatty  casts.  Compound 
granular  cells 


Very  great        Very  bad 


Rane 


Dim. 


H   to  %« 


Same 


None 


All   found   in  the   active 
state  but  less 


Decreasing 


Better,  but 
no  recovery 


Dim. 


Dim. 


Trace 


SHgfit 


None 


Narrow  hyaline   and  pale 
granular  casts 


Rare 


Bad:  of 
long  dura- 
tion 


S  EXCRETED  IN  24   HOURS. 

me-half  of  the  total.      Vrie  aeid=OA  to  0.8  grm.      Chlorides=10  to  16   grms.    (6   to  10   grnis.   of  chlorine). 
(eB:^l«6  to  8  grms. 

Compiled  and  trranfftd  hy  Dr.  H.  8.  Jelalian,  Boston,  Mass.    All  Hffhts  reserved. 
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the  diseases  of  the  renal  system^  comprising, 
as  it  does,  not  only  the  kidney  with  its  cortical, 
medullary  and  glomerular  structures,  but  also 
the  ureters,  the  bladder  and  the  urethra.  The 
urine  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis of  the  diseases  of  the  kidney.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  a  few  important,  very  important,  physi- 
cal signs,  such  as  hypertrophy  of  the  ventri- 
cles, dropsy,  anasarca,  etc.,  to  help  us  in  the 
diagnosis  of  renal  disease,  but  these  symptoms 
cann-ot  be  determinant,  because  they  apx)ear 
also  just  as  regularly  in  cardiac  and  hepatic 
diseases.  Analysis  of  the  urine  will,  therefore, 
spread  before  us  a  pathologic  panorama,  be- 
wildering in  its  extent  and  vast  in  its  phe- 
nomena. Crowded  as  the  course  of  a  student 
in  our  medical  schools  is,  he  has  no  time  to  go 
deep  down  into  the  subject  for  a  general  com 
prehension  of  the  various  salient  facts  concern- 
ing the  diseases  of  the  kidney.  Hence,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  necessity  of  having  on  the 
wall  a  Chart  comprehensive  enough  to  show  the 
pathological  conditions  both  in  the  kidney  itself 
and  in  its  excretion. 

Just  a  word  explanatory  of  the  construction 
of  the  Chart.  It  has  been  divided  into 
eighteen  items,  each  of  which  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  gives  a  specific  indication  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  in  the  composition  of  the  urine. 
Perpendicularly,  it  is  divided  into  acute  and 
ohronic  diseases.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Chart 
is  given  a  table  of  the  amount  of  normal  solids 
excreted  in  24  hours,  which  will,  I  believe, 
serve  for  a  useful  purpose  of  comparison.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
treatment  for  the  various  manifestations  of  dis- 
eased conditions  indicated  on  the  Chart,  be- 
cause that  would  be  a  dangerous  ground  to 
tread  ui)on. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
OBSERVATIONS  IN  SURGICAL  PROG- 
NOSIS.* 

By  Aiaebt  H.  Hqxer,  M.D.,  PRoymENCE,  R  I. 

For  making  a  pre-operative  prognosis  and  for 
judging  the  condition  of  the  patient  during 
operation,  the  blood  pressure  is  the  most  valua- 
ble single  means  at  our  disposal.  It  may  un- 
cover arterio-sclerosis,  nephritis,  myocarditis, 
aortic  insufficiency,  or  mitral  stenosis.    It  r^is- 

*  Read  before  the  Providence  Medical   Ainociation.  Oct.   7.  1918. 


ters  the  patient's  ability  to  withstand  hemor- 
rhage, the  depression  of  the  anesthetic,  and 
surgical  shock.  During  the  operation,  the  blood 
pressure  provides  the  most  valuable  key  to  the 
patient's  condition  and  gives  early  warning  of 
the  presence  of  shock. 

BLOOD  PRESSURE  CONDITIONS. 

The  primary  factor  in  the  maiiitenance  of 
blood  pressure  is  the  contraction  of  the  cardiac 
muscle,  which  forces,  during  each  ventricular 
systole,  a  quantity  of  blood  into  the  larger 
arteries.  These  vessels,  whose  strong  middle 
coat  consists  of  elastic  tissue,  are  distended 
during  systole  and,  contmcting  during  diastole, 
send  a  constant  stream  of  blood  through  the 
smaller  arteries,  the  capillaries,  and  the  veins. 

With  a  cannula  inserted  in  the  proximal  end 
of  a  divided  artery,  the  pressure  in  the  vessel 
may  be  directly  measured.  The  mercurial 
sphygmomanometer  also  estimates  the  arterial 
pressure  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  aneroid 
instrument  is  calibrated. from  comparison  with 
a  mercurial  sphygmomanometer"  and  its  dial 
marked  in  millimeters  or  centimeters  of  mer- 
cury. 

*  NORMAL  BLOOD  PRESSURE. 

In  a  healthy  young  adult,  the  systolic  pres- 
sure is  represented  by  a  column  of  mercury  120 
millimeters  in  height,  indicating  a  pressure  of 
two  and  a  half  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
systolic  pressure  increases  from  120  millimeters, 
at  the  rate  of  one  millimeter  for  each  two  years 
of  age  over  twenty. 

During  diastole,  the  arterial  pressure  declines 
to  a  point  indicated  by  a  column  of  mercury 
80  millimeters  in  height.  The  diastolic  pres- 
sure represents  the  force  or  head  which  sends 
the  blood  in  a  constant  stream  through  the 
small  arteries,  capillaries,"  and  veins. 

The  pulse  pressure  represents  the  increment 
of  force  added  to  the  diastolic  pressure  by  each 
T^ardiac  systole.  The  normal  puke  pressure  is  50 
per  cent,  of  the  diastolic  pressure.  This  pressure, 
ratio  varies  from  over  100  per  cent,  to  zero, 
approaching  the  lower  limit  with  imx)endin(r 
death.  The  normal  pressure  ratio  varies  from 
40  to  60  per  cent. 

The  blood  pressure,  especially  the  pulse 
pressure,  varies  during  the  respiratory  cycle, 
being  less  during  inspiitation  and  greatest  at 
the  beginning  of  expiration. 
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The  systolic  pressure  inoreases  with  muscu- 
lar development,  physical  exercise,  eating; 
straining  at  stool,  excitement,  and  mental 
worry,  and  diminishes'  with  fatigue,  rest,  and 
sleep.  It  is  lower  in  the  erect  than  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture.  The  diastolic  pressure  is  more 
stable  and  shows  less  vairiation  from  these 
causes. 

BLOOD  PRESSURE  AND  SHOCK. 

The  signs  of  surgical  shock  are  (F.  C.  Mann) : 
Loss  of  sensibility  to  -pain  indicated  by  diminu- 
tion in  the  necessary  dosage  of  the  anesthetic; 
pallor  of  the  mucous  membranes ;  a  small,  weak 
pulse;  irregular,  rapid,  shallow  or  gasping  res- 
piration; markedly  lowered  blood  pressure. 

Signs  closely  simulating  shock  appear  with 
hemorrhage  or  an  overdose  of  an  anesthetic. 
Certain  intra  abdominal  manipulations  produce 
shock  with  great  regularity.  The  introduction 
of  gauze  packing  into  the  abdomen  or  the  pro- 
longed manipulation  of  the  intestines  may  be 
followed  by  signs  of  shock.  Traction  on  the 
uterus,  the  gall  bladder,  or  the  pylorus  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  decline  in  blood  pressure. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  shock  is 
likely  to  occur  in  patients  who  are  lightly  an- 
esthetized. We  have  been  unable  to  find  symp- 
toms of  shock  resulting  from  light  anesthesia 
and  are  certain  that  the  possibility  of  shock 
being  so  produced  is  so  slight  as  to  be  generally 
disregarded.  When  a  large  dose  of  the  anes- 
thetic is  administered,  shock  results  with  such 
regularity  that  we  have  come  to  believe  that  an 
overdose  of  the  anesthetic  is  by  far  the  most 
potent  influence  in  the  production  of  surgical 
shock. 

'  APPARATUS. 

For  blood  pressure  observations  during  surgi- 
cal operations,  the  usual  five  by  nine  rubber 
cuff  with  inelastic  arm  band  is  employed.  The 
cuff  is  connected  with  tlie  aneroid  gauge  by 
a  rubber  tube  three  feet  long.  A  cautery  bult) 
for  raising  the  pressure  in  the  cuff  and  a  needle 
valve  for  reducing  the  pressure  are  attached  to 
the  gauge  by  a  short  rubber  tube.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  scale  of  the  gauge  is  frequently 
tested  by  comparison  with  a  standard  mercurial 
manometer. 

A  flat  stethoscope  bell  is  connected  to  ear 
pieces  by  a  single  rulbber  tube  three  feet  long. 


The  bell  is  provided  with  an  elastic  garter  for 
keeping  it  in  place  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

TECHNIC. 

Before  the  anesthesia  is  commenced,  the  arm 
band  is  wrapped  neatly  about  the  arm  and  the 
outer  fold  is  secured  in  place  with  a  safety 
pin.  The  stethoscope  bell  is  applied  over  the 
brachial  bifurcation  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
and  held  in  place  by  the  elastic  band. 

With  the  stethoscope  ear  pieces  in  place,  the 
pressing  in  the  cuff  is  pumped  up  until  the 
pulse  is  recognized.  The  pressure  is  then  in- 
creased until  the  pulse  is  no  longer  heard.  Ujyon 
opening  the  needle  valve  so  that  the  pressure 
slowly  falls,  the  point  at  which  the  pulse  is  first 
heard  is  noted  as  the  systolic  pressure.  As  the 
pressure  further  declines,  five  phases  are  noted : 
At  the  first  appearance  of  pulse  sound;  on  the 
appearance  of  a  murmur  or  thrill;  when  the 
murmur  is  replaced  by  a  clear  sound ;  when  this 
note  is  replaced  by  a  dull  pulsation ;  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  sound. 

The  diastolic  pressure  is  noted  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fourth  phase,  or,  if  this  is  not 
clear,  at  the  fifth.  All  observations  are  taken 
during  expiration.  When  there  is  coiisiderable 
respiratory  variation  in  the  systolic  pressure, 
the  pressure  during  inspiration  is  also  noted. 
Between  observations,  the  pressure  in  the  cuff 
must  be  entirely  released.  The  pulse  pressure 
is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  diastolic  from 
the  systolic  pressure.  The  sjrstolic,  diastolic, 
and  pulse  pressure  should  be  fifystematically  en- 
tered on  a  chart.  The  blood  pressure  observa- 
tions with  the  pulse,  respiration,  land  otber 
data  are  to  be  entered  on  the  chart  at  five  or 
ten  minute  intervals  throughout  the  operation. 

PROGNOSIS  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  surgical 
knowledge,  the  patient  has  a  right  to  expect  a 
fairly  exact  preoperative  diagnosis  and  a 
very  exact  pre-operative  prognosis.  The  prog- 
nosis is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  surgeon 
as  well  as  to  the  patient.  Skill  in  prognosis 
results  from  experience  and  can  be  gained  in 
no  other  way.  The  sui^on  who  makes  and 
records  a  prognosis  before  each  operation  and 
checks  up  his  pre-operative  opinion  with  the  re- 
sult will  rapidly  gain  in  skill  in  this  important 
department. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  CASES. 

The  patient  who  has  imdergone  a  proper 
physical  examination  before  operation  will  be 
listed  in  one  of  three  classes: 

The  good  risks:  Patients  free  from  organic 
disease,  whose  surgical  condition  is  not  likely 
to  prove  fatal. 

The  fair  risks:  Patients  suffering  from  or- 
ganic disease  but  whose  surgical  condition  is 
not  specially  serious. 

The  poor  risks :  Patients  whose  surgical  con- 
dition is  so  serious  or  so  far  advanced  as  likely 
to  result  in  fatality. 

All  patients  of  the  first  class  are  expected  to 
recover.  If  a  fatality  should  occur  among  this 
class,  of  patients,  the  case  should  be  carefully 
gone  over  to  determine  whether  the  pre-opera- 
tive  prognosis  was  in  error  or  if  the  work  of 
the  surgical  team  is  blamable  for  the  fatality. 

As  an  example  of  cases  of  the  second  class; 
an  operation  for  appendicitis  might  be  urgently 
required  in  the  case  of  a  patient  whom  the  ex 
examination  showed  to  be  affected  with  diabetes. 
If  coma  and  death  follow  such  an  operation,  the 
fatality  will  be  considered  to  have  resulted  from 
conditions  beyond  human  control.  If  no  ex- 
amination and  no  prognosis  had  been  made,  the 
necessity  for  a  lame  explanation  of  the  result 
would  have  arisen. 

In  the  third  class  are  those  patients  so  des- 
perately ill  that  recovery  without  operation  is 
unlikely. 


CASES  STUDIED   IN   THIS  PAPER. 

In  a  series  of  1,000  consecutive  operations  in 
which  this  classification  was  employed,  the  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 

Olasb  1        Class  2        Class  8         Total 

Cases 734     179     87     1000 

Deaths 2      14     29      45 

Percentage   27  7.82  33.33  4.5 

These  deaths  occurred  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  No  death 
took  place  during  or  immediately  following  tho 
operation.  Measured  methods  of  anesthesia 
were  used  exclusively. 

moots'  rule. 

C.  W.  Moots  has  formulated  a  rule  for  de- 
termining the  resistance   of  patients  by  pre- 


operative blood  pressure  tests.  He  states  the 
rule  as  follows:  "A  case  has  a  systolic  pressure 
of  120  and  a  diastolic  pressure  of  80 ;  the  pulse 
pressure  is  40  and  the  ratio  of  pulse  pressure 
to  diastolic  is  40  to  80  or  one-half,  which  means 
50  per  cent,  of  the  diastolic  pressure.  This 
pressure  ratio  is  really  an  important  matter,  as 
it  represents  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  kinetic  energy  expended  by  the  cardiac  con- 
traction in  moving  the  blood  column  and  the 
potential  energy  stored  in  the  arterial  walls  and 
column  of  blood  which  they  contain.  If  the 
pressure  ratio  is  high  or  low,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  danger.  If  the  pressure  ratio  lies 
between  25  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent.,  the  ease 
is  probably  operable;  if  outside  these  limits, 
it  is  probably  inoperable.'' 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  this  rule,  the 
series  of  1,000  cases  referred  to  has  been 
checked  up  with  the  rule  in  mind.  Of  the  op 
erable  cases,  according  to  Moots'  rule,  3.23% 
died  and  96.77%  recovered.  Of  the  inoperable 
cases,  23.07%  died  and  76.93%  recovered.  Some 
of  the  cases  classed  as  inoperable  underwent 
minor  operations  safely,  and  some  of  those 
classed  as  operable  died  after  very  serious  op- 
erations and  under  circumstances  which  could 
not  have  been  readily  predicted.  The  result 
shows  the  great  value  of  Moots'  rule  in  surgical 
prognosis. 

MCKESSON 'S  RULE. 

E.  I.  McKesson  has  formulated  a  rule  for 
measuring  the  severity  of  shock  during  opera- 
tion. He  holds  that  "a  typical  case  of  shock 
is  characterized  by  a  diastolic  pressure  of  80 
millimeters  or  less,  a  pulse  pressure  of  20  or 
less,  and  a  pulse  rate  of  120  or  more,"  and 
states  that  "after  a  half  hour  of  sustained  low 
pressure  and  rapid  pulse  has  been  passed,  al- 
most every  patient  succumbs  either  shortly  or 
within  three  days  of  surgical  shock  and  heart 
exhaustion." 

The  series  of  1,000  cases  referred  to  has  also 
been  checked  up  to  determine  the  value  of  this 
rule.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  shock 
has  appeared  as  determined  by  McKesson 's  rule, 
has  been  reported  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  opera- 
tion has  been  rapidly  completed.  All  of  these  pa- 
tients have  recovered.    Thirteen  of  the  patients 
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w€re  in  tlie  danger  zone  as  determined  by  this 
rule  for  from  25  to  70  minutes.  Of  these,  nine 
died,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  69.23%.  These 
figures  indicate  the  efficiency  and  great  value 
of  McKesson 's  rule  for  determining  shock  dur- 
ing operation. 

CONCLUSION. 

Every  operative  case  deserves  a  preliminary 
examination,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis.  The 
blood  pressure  examination  is  distinctly  valua- 
ble in  making  the  preliminary  prognosis  and 
in  the  dia^osis  of  surgical  shock.  The  rule  of 
Moots  for  determining  the  resistance  of  the 
patient  and  the  rule  of  McKesson  for  diagnosing 
surgical  shock  are  trustworthy  and  valuable 
aids. 


S00k  fif  QiettiB. 


Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct.  By  Wil- 
liam Healy.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 
1917. 

The  careful  study  of  cases  and  the  clear  pre- 
sentation of  his  conclusions  from  his  work  makes 
all  that  Dr.  Healy  writes  not  only  of  interest, 
but  of  importance.  This  recent  publication  gives 
in  more  or  less  detail  many  cases  from  his 
material  which  are  most  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive psychologically.  Dr.  Healy 's  careful  study 
of  his  cases,  while  not  analogous  to  the  *' psycho- 
analysis" of  Freud,  has  in  many  of  the  cases 
shown  a  sexual  element  which  has  tempted  Dr. 
Healy  to  an  explanation  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Freud  for  the  psychoneuroses.  He  con- 
siders that  the  introduction  of  a  child  to  sex 
practices,  as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  wrong 
doing,  results. in  the  rejection  or  repression  of 
the  sex  practices,  which,  nevertheless,  remain  as 
a  repressed  complex,  constituting  an  **  inner 
urge"  which  finds  expression  in  stealing,  tru- 
ancy or  other  misconduct. 

Those  persons  who  reject  the  somewhat  weird 
and  fantastic  psychology  evolved  by  Freud  and 
his  followers  to  explain  all  neuroses,  mental  dis- 
eases, wit,  and  one  knows  not  what  else,  will 
be  able  to  find  a  much  simpler,  and,  to  our 
minds,  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
cases  in  some  other  assumption.  It  certainly 
seems  much  more  natural  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  well  grounded  laws  of  psychology  to 
argue  that  the  relation  between  the  sex  prac- 
tices and  the  other  forms  of  wrong  doing  is  not 
so  hidden  and  obscure,  but  much  more  probable 
that  all  these  factors  represent  various  forms  of 
badness  to  the  child  to  which  it  turns  occasion- 
ally, even  though  a  **good"  child,  in  rebellion 


against  restraint  and  authority,  and  leaving  the 
sex  practices,  for  which  he  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed,  turns  to  the  other  forms  of  badness 
which  he  understands  better. 

Anatomy  for  Nurses.  By  William  GAy  Chris- 
TLiN,  M.D.    St.  Louis:  0.  V.  Mosby  Co.  1917. 

This  book  is  a  text-book  of  anatomy.  The  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  detailed  manner,  yet  with  a 
clearness  which  makes  it  a  book  particularly 
valuable  to  the  pupil  nurse.  It  is  well  illustrated 
in  diagrammatic  style.  The  subjects  treated  in- 
clude: osteology,  arthology,  myology,  splanchol- 
ogy,  arteries  and  veins,  the  nervous  system,  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  I^istology. 

Practical  Medicine  Series.  Vol.  x.  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases.  Series  of  1916.  Edited  by 
Hugh  T.  Patrick,  M.D.,  and  Peter  Bassob, 
M.D.,  with  the  collaboration  of  Lewis  J.  Pol- 
lock, M.D.  Chicago:  Year  Book  Publishers. 
1917. 

We  look  forward  each  year  to  the  new  volume 
of  this  series  of  reviews  of  current  literature  on 
nervous  and  mental  diseases,  as  we  know  of 
nothing  more  satisfactory  in  this  field.  The 
editors  from  long  experience  are  able  to  judge 
not  only  the  articles  of  the  year  which  are  most 
important,  but  also  those  which  will  be  of  the 
most  interest  generally.  The  abstracts  of  the 
papers  on  the  examination  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  and  those  on  poliomyelitis  are  perhaps 
good  examples  of  those  that  are  of  more  than 
transitory  value.  Among  the  papers  bearing  on 
topics  connected  with  injuries  and  diseases 
produced  by  the  war,  the  abstract  of  Mott's 
Lettsomian  lectures  on  the  Effects  of  High-  Ex- 
plosives on  the  Central  Nervous  System,  and  of 
Holmes'  Goulstonian  lectures  on  War  Injuries 
of  the  Spine,  are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  Elements  of  Hygiens  and  Public  Health. 
By  Charles  Porter,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  M.R.C.P. 
London :  Oxford  University  Press.    1917. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  aid  the  medical 
practitioner  in  his  public  health  work  of  dis- 
ease prevention  and  health  preservation,  It 
deals  with  the  various  departments  of  hygiene, 
particularly  the  personal,  public,  factory,  and 
school  aspects.  The  author  presents  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  matter  of  hygiene — diseases, 
the  natural  requirements  of  the  human  being — 
air,  water  and  food — statistiss  and  statistical 
methods,  law  and  sanitary  science.  The  medi- 
cal practitioner  is  urged  to  consider,  besides  the 
treatment  of  disease,  its  causation,  prevention, 
and  the  importance  of  observing  hygienic  prin- 
ciples in  surroundings  and  external  conditions; 
this  book  is  a  valuable  guide  in  complying  with 
this  request. 
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PEACE  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  year  1919  bears  promise  to  be  the  most 
auspicious  in  the  history  of  mankind;  for  it 
is  likely  to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  epoch 
more  hopeful  in  prospect  for  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity than  any  which  yet  has  dawned. 
Though  the  war  is  not  yet  technically  ended, 
we  may  fairly  expect  within  the  year  just  be- 
gun the  official  establishment  of  a  lasting  and 
secure  peace. 

During  the  past  quinquennium  the  war  has 
unrolled  before  our  eyes  the  panorama  of  the 
most  poignant  and  momentous  drama  which  the 
human  race  has  ever  enacted.  Like  all  great 
events,  it  is  stiil  too  near  to  be  judged  in 
accurate  perspective.  From  the  biologi<* 
standpoint,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  incident 
in  evolution;  but  from  the  moral  and  humane 
aspect  it  has  been  of  portent  far  beyond  its 
aoademic  significance. 


Physicians  are  justly  proud  and  grateful  for 
the  part  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  their 
profession  to  take, in  the  great  conflict.  The 
service  and  the  progress  of  medicine  in  the  war 
constitute  a  page  that  will  ever  be  illustrious 
in  ite  history.  Yet  the  doctors,  like  all  other 
classes  of  relative  non-combatante,  will  always 
grant  eagerly  the  highest  meed  of  honor  to  the 
men  who,  at  peril  and  loss  of  life  and  its  most 
precious  possessions,  have  with  their  blood  pur- 
chased the  safety  of  the  world  and  sealed  the 
sacrament  of  the  new  peace. 

The  pride  of  America,  too,  may  well  be  hum- 
ble in  the  hour  of  thanksgiving  for  final  victory. 
It  is  true  that  when  she  entered  the  war  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  was  a  lost  cause,  and  that 
it  was  her  fresh  strength  which  turned  the  tide 
of  defeat.  But  all  great  causes,  since  history 
began,  have  been  lost  causes.  The  cause  of 
Sparta  at  Thermopylae  was  a  lost  cause;  so 
was  that  of  our  own  Revolution  during  the 
dark  winter  of  Valley  Forge;  so  was  that  of 
France  when  the  Pucelle  raised  her  sword 
against  the  victorious  English  armies.  It  is  far 
more  to  those  who  bore  the  burden  and  the  heat 
of  bitter  days  of  despair,  than  to  those  privi- 
leged to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  eleventh  hour, 
to  whom  is  due  the  utmost  meed  of  gratitude 
and  praise. 

The  fondest  hope  and  belief  of  the  world  to- 
day is  that  a  just  league  of  free  nations  shall 
secure  the  future  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
peoples.  That  such  a  league  may  utilize  the 
physical  force,  which  hitherto  had  been  waste- 
fully  employed  in  destructive  war,  for  construc- 
tive labor,  is  perhaps  the  fairest  hope  which 
science  may  regard  as  ite  opportunity  in  the 
ages  to  come.  Many  problems  will  be  settled 
upon  the  cessation  of  armed  conflict.  Many 
others,  economic,  social,  political,  will  await 
the  thoughtful  settlement  of  the  generations  of 
time.  That  the  recent  crisis  of  mankind  has 
been  safely  passed  is  assuring  evidence  that  the 
future  is  secure  and  that  the  New  Year  and 
those  which  will  follow  it  in  a  succession  of 
ages  shall 

"Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 
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THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  AND  THE 
CHILD  CONSERVATION  MOVEMENT. 

Teqb  November  iasue  of  The  CammonheaUh 
contains  an  article  dealing  with  '*The  Con- 
tagions Diseases  and  the  Child  Conservation 
Movement,"  by  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Place.  As 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  due  to  con- 
tagious diseases  occur  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  life,  efforts  to  reduce  this  portion  of  the 
child  death  rate  is  certainly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  a  child  conservation  plan. 

The  ultimate  success  of  any  plan  of  dimin- 
ishing these  diseases  depends  on  the  education 
of  both  parent  and  child  to  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  manner  and  methods  of  spread  of 
contagion  and  the  principles  of  personal  clean- 
liness and  asepsis.  Success,  therefore,  is  not 
to  be  easily  secured,  nor  quickly,  unless  new 
facts  and  new  measures  of  fighting  these  dis- 
eases are  secured. 

The  public  health  measures  available  for 
fighting  contagious  diseases  ai^  mainly  five: 
Immunization,  isolation,  quarantine,  disinfec- 
tion, and  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Immuniza- 
tion is  the  only  measure  which  has  been  ef- 
fective in  the  control  of  highly  contagious  dis- 
eases, such  as  small-pox  and  typhoid. 

In  many  diseases,  isolation  still  remains  the 
basis  of  preventive  work.  This  method  is  de- 
fective, however,  in  three  respects:  (1)  It  is 
not  secured  sufSciently  early;  (2)  it  is  not  com- 
plete and  thorough;  and  (3)  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently prolonged.  The  essential  of  isolation 
technique  is  the  destruction  of  the  virus  at  its 
point  of  exit. 

Quarantine  was  at  one  time  a  measure  of 
importance  in  the  control  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, but  the  complexity  of  modem  social  con- 
tact and  the  spread  and  range  of  locomotion 
have  practically  removed  it  as  a  weapon. 
Without  doubt  it  is  the  only  method  that  is 
effective  in  the  control  of  the  more  highly  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  measles  and  influenza. 
The  greatness  of  the  proWem  usually  prevents 
the  use  of  this  method  except  in  times  of  nerv- 
ous stress  or  hysteria,  and  then  it  is  always 
incomplete,  consisting  in  closing  the  schools  and 
churches  and  other  places  of  pub^lic  gather- 
ings. Contact  still  goes  on,  however,  and  even 
if  less  free,  the  epidemic  goes  through  its  com- 
plete course  in  a  little  longer  time. 

Disinfection  has  had  marked  fluctuation  in 
the  public  confidence  as  a  preventive  measure. 


Terminal  disinfection,  %.e.,  after  the  recovery 
of  the  patient,  has  a  very  low  standing  at 
present.  Its  fall  from  favor  may  b©  said  to 
be  due  to  three  factors:  (1)  It  was  expensive, 
(2)  it  did  not  disinfect,  and  (3)  it  was  not 
necessary. 

The  difficulties  of  disinfection  in  securing 
proper  concentration,  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
gas  and  its  proper  confinement  are  increased 
by  the  troulble  in  deciding  how  much  of  the 
premises  should  be  treated.  To  thoroughly  dis- 
infect the  average  home  would  require  knowl- 
edge of  the  laboratory  expert.  As  the  difficul- 
ties of  practical  disinfection  have  grown  clearer, 
the  non-essential  of  much  of  previous  routine 
has  become  appreciated. 

The  influence  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  on 
the  incidence  of  contagious  disease  varies  in- 
versely with  the  contagiousness.  For  example, 
in  measles,  rulbella  and  influenza  no  appreci- 
able protection  is  given  by  the  best  of  hygienic 
surroundings.  In  those  diseases,  in  which  more 
intimate  contact  is  required  for  their  dissemi- 
nation, as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  hygiene 
may  play  a  larger  part. 

No  appreciable  immunity  may  be  claimed  for 
those  who  live  under  such  surroundings  except 
so  far  as  they  may  be  protected  from  contact 
with  the  virus  of  disease.  While  hygiene  has, 
then,  no  especial  influence  on  immunity  to  in- 
fection, it  may  have  some  slight  influence  on 
the  course  and  complications  of  the  disease. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES   OF   CHILDREN. 

In  a  bulletin  recently  published  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Sevice,  a  study  of  6,078  cases  of  in- 
fectious diseases  among  immigprant  children  is 
reported.  The  study  related  especially  to  cross 
infection  and  hospital  management.  The  au- 
thor states  that  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
management  of  contagious  diseases  treated  in 
hospitals  has  undergone  much  change  within 
the  past  decade.  The  old  idea  that  infection 
occurs  through  the  air  and  that,  a  distinct 
quarantine  must  be  drawn  between  wards  anci 
buildings  containing  patients  with  different  con- 
tagious diseases  has  'been  gradually  aibandoned. 
This  bulletin  tries  to  show  how,  in  the  Ellis 
Island  Hospital,  the  new  methods  have  worked' 
out  in  practice,  and  suggests  changes  which  will! 
result  in  additional  improvements. 
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The  main  conclusion  reached  as  a  result  of 
the  study  is  the  practicability  of  treating  con- 
tagious and  non-contagious  diseases  in  the  same 
hospital  and  with  the  same  nursing  force. 
While  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  same  open 
wards  for  both  classes  of  cases,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, nevertheless,  that  if  these  wards  are 
cut  up  into  small  cubicles  and  the  proper  nurs 
ing  technique  enforced  there  is  practically  no 
danger  of  cross  infection. 


FRAMINGHAM    COMMUNITY    HEALTH 
DEMONSTRATION. 

The  fourth  of  a  series  of  puiblications  issued 
by.  the  Community  Health  and  Tuberculosis 
Demonstration  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
telling  the  story  of  a  $100,000  experiment,  has 
recently  been  called  to  our  attention.  This  is 
the  report  of  the  results  of  the  second  medical 
series  of  examination  campaigns.  These  two 
medical  series  were  carried  on  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  one  in  April,  and  the  other  in 
November  and  December  of  1917.  As 'a  prac- 
tical means  of  discovering  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
these  campaigns  have  been  found  to  be  of  great 
benefit.  In  the  first  examination  campaign  71 
cases  of  tuberculosis  were  discovered  and 
placed  under  treatment.  Community  health 
stations  were  established  and  citizens  were  ex- 
amined by  health  station  physicians.  Families 
were  examined  at  their  homes,  without  charge, 
and  sick  persons  referred  to  their  local  physi- 
cians for  treatment.  As  a  patriotic  measure  the 
members  of  the  community  were  urged  to 
present  themselves  for  examination,  and  pub- 
licity notices  in  the  newspapers,  churches, 
stores,  schools,  and  factories  were  distributed. 
The  entire  community  was  covered  according 
to  districts  and  an  analysis  of  the  work  actu- 
ally done  proves  the  eflScacy  of  this  procedure 
from  the  point  of  view  of.  the  discovery  of  tu- 
berculosis as  well  as  other  complicating  dis- 
eases of  a  serious  or  lesser  character.  As  an 
interesting  example  to  other  American  com- 
munities this  work,  under  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  is  expected  to  bring  under 
observation  a  larger  number  of  tuberculosis 
cases  and  to  prove  its  leadership  in  helping  to 
conserve  the  health  of  the  nation. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY: 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society  is  called  to  the  slip 
which  was  enclosed  in  last  week's  copy  of  the 
Journal,.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Fellows 
of  the  Society  will  take  advantage  of 
this  reminder  and  pay  their  dues  promptly, 
without  waiting  to  receive  a  personal  bill. 
This  will  greatly  aid  the  work  of  the  district 
treasurers.  A.  K.  Stone,  Treasurer, 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Books  Needed  fob  Men  in  HosprrAis.-- 
*' There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  wounded  men 
in  our  army  hospitals  and  every  returning 
transport  and  hospital  ship  brings  more  thou- 
sands. Many  of  these  men  will  be  in  hospitals 
for  months,  some  of  them  for  a  year  or  more, 
before  they  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  army. 

"These  men  need  Tbooks.  They  need  books 
more  than  they  need  almost  anything  else,  ex- 
cept surgical  care  and  nursing." 

Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress,  who 
is  general  director  of  the  Library  War  Service 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  thus  di- 
rects attention  to  an  opportunity  for  service 
that  is  open  to  everyone.  For  the  books  that 
are  needed  for  our  men  in  hospitals  and  those 
in  camps  awaiting  demobilization  are  the  books 
that. are  on  the  book  shelves  of  almost  every 
American  home. 

•'What  these  men  need  in  reading  matter 
is  good  current  fiction,"  said  Dr.  Putnam 
**The  American  Library  Association  has  sup- 
plied and  is  supplying  technical  and  educa- 
tional (books  by  thousands  to  meet  the  insistent 
demands  of  our  men  in  uniform  for  that  class 
of  reading  matter.  These  books  have  to  be 
bought,  and  almost  all  of  the  funds  available 
for  the  Association's  Library  War  Service  are 
required  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  service. 

*'For  fiction  and  general  literature  we  have 
to  depend  largely  on  gifts  from  the  public. 
Since  last  spring  more  than  three  million  gift 
books  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Books  wear  out,  and  these 
books  have  been  widely  scattered  among  the 
camps  on  this  side  and  overseas,  so  now  we  have 
no  reserve  supply  of  good  fiction  to  draw  on 
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for  the  pressing  need  of  the  moment,  which  is 
in  the  hospitals  and  the  demobilization  camps. 
'*  Every  good  recent  book  that  can  be  spared 
from  anyone's  personal  book  shelf  will  find  its 
way  quickly  into  the  hands  of  some  soldier  or 
sailor  who  needs  mental  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion, if  it  is  taken  or  sent  at  once  to  the  nearest 
public  library.  Every  public  library  in  the 
United  States  is  a  receiving  station  for  Library 
War  Service  and  books  received  are  forwarded 
as  speedily  as  possibly  to  the  hospitals  and  de- 
mobilization camps. 

*' There  is  no  better  way  to  make  a  New  Year's 
gift  to  the  men  who  have  been  wounded  in  our 
service  than  to  give  books. ' ' 

Public  Health  Meeting  in  Chicago. — ^At  an 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  on  December  11,  it 
was  announced  that  the  health  authorities  of  the 
country,  through  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  will  strengthen  defenses  against  in- 
fluenza epidemics  by  cooperating  with  the 
Bockefeller  Foundation  and  other  public  and 
private  sources. 

Papers  were  read  on  the  treatment  and 
handling  of  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  and 
on  the  Government's  social  hygiene  campaign 
around  army  camps.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
New  York  City's  health  commissioner,  expressed 
the  belief  that  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
pulpit,  press,  and  home  to  obstruct  educational 
campaigns,  which  he  considers  necessary  to  com- 
bat the  spread  of  such  diseases. 

Report  op  Surgeon-General  op  the  Army. 
— The  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  U. 
S.  Army,  for  1918  (including  statistics  for  the 
calendar  year  1917  and  activities  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1918),  has  just  been  is- 
sued from  the  Government  printing  office.  It 
contains  a  comi)arative  study  of  the  health  of 
the  Army,  1820-1917 ;  an  account  of  the  health 
of  the  mobilization  camps  and  of  the  Army  by 
countries;  a  consideration  (70  pages  in  extent)  of 
the  principal  epidemics  in  the  camps ;  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  fractures  and  operations.  Nearly  200 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  special  activities  of  the 
medical  department : — ^with  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces,  and  in  the  divisions  of  sanita- 
tion, hospitals,  supplies,  laboratories  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  internal  medicine,  general  sur- 
gery, orthopedics,  head  surgery,  neurology  and 
psychiatry,    p^chology,    food    and   dental  and 


veterinary  corps.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
tables  of  illness,  discharge  for  disa:bility  and 
death,  there  are  given  tables  of  battle  wounds 
and  operations;  of  complications  of  various  dis 
eases  and  of  case  mortality.  The  text  is  illus- 
trated by  73  charts.  Altogether  the  report  is  a 
study  of  health  and  morbidity  in  an  Army  of 
over  1,500,000  men,  for  the  most  i)art  yet  in 
the  period  of  training.  It  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  epidemiologists,  vital  statisticians  and 
army  medical  men. 

Consolidation  op  Medical  Journals. — A  few 
weeks  ago  we  received  an  announcement  from 
the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews  advising  us  that 
they  had  just  purchased  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,  which  was  to  be  consolidated  with  their 
own  publication  in  January. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  another  announce- 
ment from  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews,  ad- 
vising that  they  have  also  purchased  The  South- 
ern Practitioner,  which  will  also  be  consolidated 
with  the  Review  next  month. 

Inpluenza  in  Dutch  East  Indies. — It  has 
been  unoflBcially  reported  that  there  are  a  million 
cases  of  influenza  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Inpluenza  Epidemic  in  Guatemala. — On  De- 
cember 12,  an  outbreak  of  influenza,  with  ex- 
tremely high  fatality  rate,  was  reported  from 
Guatemala.  The  epidemic  is  especially  prev- 
alent in  the  northern  and  western  mountainous 
regions  of  the  country. 

Surgeon-General  Blue  Issues  Warning. — 
Surgeon-General  Blue  has  issued  a  warning  to 
the  country  that  the  influenza  epidemic  is  by 
no  means  ended,  and  that  all  possible  precau- 
tions against  the  disease  should  be  taken.  Re- 
ports received  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
show  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease  practically 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Dr. 
Blue  advised  the  closing  of  the  public  schools 
on  the  first  sign  of  the  reappearance  of  the  epi- 
demic. He  emphasized  the  importance  of  every 
individual  taking  precaution. 

Information  reaching  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice shows  that  in  California  increases  in  the 
number  of  cajses  are  reported  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  many  other  cities.  Indiana  reports  no 
improvement  in  the  situation,  except  that,  the 
cases  are  milder,  while  in  Iowa  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cases. 
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Release  op  Pecysicuns  in  Abmy  is  Asked. — 
In  Toledo,  Ohio,  168  new  cases  of  influenza  were 
reported  on  December  12.  The  City  Health  De- 
partment has  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  asking  him  for  the  immedi 
ate  release  of  physicians  now  in  the  Army,  in 
order  that  they  may  return  and  aid  in  the  fight 
against  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic.  Twenty 
local  physicians  are  reported  to  be  in  the  service 
at  Camp  Greenleaf,  Oglethorpe,  Georgia.  The 
schools  have  been  closed  to  children  under  18 
years  of  age. 

Medical  Control  on  the  Island  op  Cyprus. 
— In  the  public  health  report  issued  for  Novem- 
ber 29,  is  published  the  following  report  of  the 
malarial  control  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus : 

**The  annual  medical  report  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus  for  1917  summarizes  the  antimalaria 
campaign  which  has  been  conducted  on  that  is- 
land since  1913  and  the  results  obtained.  The 
numiber  of  cases  of  malaria  treated  was  reduced 
from  10,035  in  1912  to  2,709  in  1917  and  the 
percentage  of  enlarged  spleens  in  school  children 
was  reduced  from  17.2  per  cent,  in  1913  to  6 
in  1917.  The  antimalaria  work,  as  summarized 
in  this  report,  has  consisted  of  cleaning  and  im- 
proving drains  and  streams;  making  new 
drains;  filling  in,  screening,  or  covering  wells; 
stocking  wells  with  fish;  filling  in  or  draining 
pools;  cutting  and  removing  of  grass.  Drugs 
were  used  to  some  extent. 

**  Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  island 
by  the  British  in  1878,  all  troops  except  a  small 
garrison  were  withdrawn  because  of  the  prev- 
alence of  malaria.  During  the  present  war, 
however,  the  island  has  been  used  for  troops  and 
a  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  medical  oflScer  in  charge  reports  no 
primary  cases  among  prisoners  and  a  rate 
among  the  troops  of  only  0.4  per  cent.'' 

BOSTON  and  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  iRiATE  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  December  14,  1918,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  295  against  229  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  19.61  against  15.46  last  year. 
There  were  34  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
against  33  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were^:  Diphtheria,  28;  scarlet  fever, 
18;  measles,  4;  whooping  cough,  13;  typhoid 
fever,  2;   tuberculosis,  45. 


Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents :  Diphtheria,  1 ;  tubercu- 
losis, 4. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 6;   tuberculosis,  21. 

Mental  Hyodsne  Society  Meeting. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  held  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  Boston,  on  December  10,  the  discussion 
centered  about  the  bearing  of  mental  hygiene 
on  the  education  of  the  child,  the  adolescent, 
and  the  soldier.  Professor  William  H.  Bum- 
ham  of  Clark  University,  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, announced  that  the  two  days'  sessions  of 
the  annual  conference  of  the  society,  to  be  held 
at  Lorimer  Hall,  January  16,  will  be  devoted  tc 
different  aspects  of  this  subject — ^the  afternoon 
to  lessons  for  mental  hygiene  from  the  war,  and 
the  evening  to  the  immediate  possibilities  of  the 
application  of  mental  hygiene  in  the  schools. 

Professor  Bumham  in  his  address  emphasized 
the  opportunity  for  education  following  the 
great  war,  and  the  possibilities  of  training  in 
morale  in  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Howard, 
and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

$2,500  Bequeathed  to  Boston  Dispensary. 
— By  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Abbott 
Green,  $2,500  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Bos- 
ton Dispensary. 

Precautions  Still  Necessary  Against  In- 
fluenza.— ^Dr.  John  S.  Hitchcock,  director  of 
the  division  of  communicable  diseases  of  the 
State  Health  Department,  believes  that  the 
present  flurry  of  influenza  throughout  the  State, 
while  milder  in  character  and  attended  with 
fewer  fatalities  from  pneumonia,  so  far  as  can 
be  diagnosed,  is  the  same  that  swept  the  State 
in  the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  a  short  time 
ago.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
cases  reported  as  influenza  are,  after  all,  noth- 
ing more  alarming  than  head  colds.  However, 
the  people  must  again  be  cautioned  against  care- 
lessness. The  general  rules  laid  down  so  often 
during  the  height  of  the  epidemic  should  be  ob- 
served. 

Dr.  M.  Victor  Safford  of  the  Boston  Health 
Department  attributes  the  present  recurrence  of 
influenza  to  thoughtless  crowding  and  want  of 
care   in   visiting   homes  in  which  inmates  have 
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been  sick.  In  almost  every  case  of  influenza  re- 
ported recently  investigation  traced  its  origin 
to  the  home  of  some  person  sick  with,  or  who 
previously  had  the  disease. 

After  the  peace  parade  in  Boston  there  was  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  reported, 
which  of  itself  should  be  an  argument  against 
unnecessary  mingling  in  big  crowds.  Again, 
after  Thanksgiving,  there  followed  another  sud- 
den increase  in  new  cases  reported,  evidently 
the  result  of  indiscriminate  home  parties  and 
gatherings.  Precautions  should  be  taken  on 
Christmas. 

State  health  officials  believe  that  although  the 
daily  average  of  new  influenza  cases  reported 
has  jumped  from  600  a  week  to  between  800 
and  900,  it  represents  the  end  of  the  epidemic. 
Figures  reported  to  the  Health  Department 
on  December  11  on  the  recurrent  influenza- 
pneumonia  contagion  show  a  decrease  in 
the  total  of  new  influenza  cases,  76 
having  been  reported  for  the  twenty - 
four  hours  before  nine  o'clock  on  De- 
cember 11,  against  eighty-four  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  on  December  10.  •  A  remark- 
ably low  death  rate  continues  and  this  is  the 
hopeful  element  in  the  present  situation.  There 
were  only  four  new  deaths  from  influenza  and 
two  of  lobar  pneumonia  reported  on  December 
11. 

In  Waltham  the  outbreak  of  influenza  is  be- 
coming more  serious.  Twenty-six  cases  were 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  on  December 
10.  There  are  now  more  than  75  cases  in  the 
city. 

In  Brockton,  the  Belmont  Hospital  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  treat- 
ment of  influenza  patients.  It  has  thirty-flve 
beds  and  four  nurses.  On  December  12,  sixty- 
three  new  cases  of  influenza  and  two  deaths  re- 
sulting from  pneumonia  were  reported  in  this 
city. 

On  December  12,  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  the 
report  to  the  Health  Department  showed  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases.  There  were  79 
new  influenza  eases  and  eight  deaths  from  this 
cause,  and  15  new  cases^  of  lobar  pneumonia, 
with  nine  deaths. 

The  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
on  December  11  includes  1,859  cases  of  influ- 
enza, more  than  three  times  the  daily  average 
of  the  preening  week.  It  is  believed  that  this 
figure  covers  cases  that  developed  in  some  cities 
and  towns  in  a  period  of  more  than  24  hours. 


and  that  the  actual  number  of  cases  developed 
within  that  time  was  probably  about  1,200. 
Twenty-four  deaths  were  reported. 

A  report  from  Wellesley  College  showed  that 
149  students  have  been  ill  with  influenza  since 
October  4. 

On  December  13,  75  new  cases  of  influenza 
were  reported  to  the  Health  Department.  Al- 
though this  figure  is  still  high,  there  has  been  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  due 
to  influenza  and  lobar  pneumonia;  only  three 
deaths  from  influenza  and  four  from  lobar  pneu- 
monia were  reported.  There  were  13  new  cases 
of.  pneumonia. 

Throughout  Plymouth  County  residents  are 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  in  influ- 
enza cases  in  the  various  cities  and  towns,  and 
the  authorities  have  put  into  force  the  precau- 
tions used  during  the  epidemic  two  months  ago. 

In  Whitman,  there  are  now  500  cases. 
Fifty-four  were  reported  on  December  11.  The 
schools  have  been  closed,  and  a  representative 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  conferred  with 
local  authorities  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  a  pneumonia  hospital. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  East  Bridgewater  has 
closed  the  schools  and  has  put  a  ban  on  all  pub- 
lic gatherings.  More  than  200  cases  have  been 
reported  from  Albington.  In  Rockland  it  is  be 
lieved  that  the  pneumonia  hospital  used  in  the 
recent  epidemic  will  be  reopened. 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  influenza 
cases  in  Foxboro,  the  Board  of  Health  has  or 
dered  all  public  schools  and  moving  picture 
houses  closed.  Conditions  are  less  serious  than 
in  the  late  epidemic. 

SoMBRViLLE  Medicaij  SOCIETY. — ^At  a  meeting 
of  the  Somerville  Medical  Society,  held  Decem- 
ber 12,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Somerville  Medical  So- 
ciety recommends  that  a  change  should  be  made 
in  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Somerville,  that  the  present  Board  should  be 
abolished  and  instead  there  should  he  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  a  Commissioner  of  Health,  who  is 
a  graduate  in  medicine,  who  will  serve  full  time 
and  have  full  charge  of  all  health  departments 
of  the  city,  and  whose  salary  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.'* 

A.  N.  Makechnie,  Secretary/ 

State  Investigation  op  Communicable  Dis- 
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BASES. — ^Dr.  John  S.  Hitchcock,  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  has  reported  the  progress 
made  in  the  campaign  which  has  been  under-} 
taken  by  the  department  to  check  the  spread  of 
venereal  diseases. 

Clinics  have  been  established  in  Attleboro, 
Boston,  Brockton,  Fall  Eiver,  Lowell,  Lynn, 
Pittsfield,  Salem  and  Worcester.  Work  has  been 
started  to  open  clinics  in  Lawrence,  New  Bed- 
ford, Newburyport,  Springfield,  Pitchburg, 
Haverhill  and  Holyoke. 

Boston  clinics  are  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, Boston  Dispensary,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic 
Hospital. 

The  reports  of  the  cases  sent  the  department 
are  by  numbers  only.  The  only  person  who 
knows  the  name  of  the  patient  is  the  physician 
in  charge.  Dr.  Hitchcock  said  it  would  be  a 
number  of  years  before  statistics  could  be  fur- 
nished showing  definitely  the  manner  in  which 
the  State  campaign  reduced  cases  of  venereal 
disease,  but  he  said  good  had  been  accomplished' 
already  in  getting  hold  of  thousands  of  people 
and  placing  them  under  regular  treatment. 

Since  February  1,  when  venereal  diseases  were 
made  reportable  by  the  department,  9,807  cases 
have  been  reported,  and  all  except  193  have  been 
kept  under  treatment  until  discharged  by  physi- 
cians working  with  the  State.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-three  ran  away  from  treatment  and  could 
not  be  located. 

Part  of  the  campaign  is  educational,  and  98 
lectures  have  been  given  to  75,000  persons;  the 
fihn  ''Fit  to  Fight,''  has  been  shown  to  65,000 
men. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIA- 
TION.  SECTION  ON  VITAL  STATISTICS. 
COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICAL  STUDY 
OF  THE  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC. 

The  above  committee  was  appointed  Novem- 
ber 20,  1918,  by  the  chairman  of  the  section  on 
vital  statistics  to  consider  practical  ways  and 
means  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  data  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza, 
and  to  draw  up  recommendations  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  statistical 
study  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  sent  out  a  call 
to  city  and  state  registrars  of  vital  statistics,  and 
to  statisticians  skilled  in  the  analysis  and  inter- 


pretation of  statistical  data,  for  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  on  November  29  and  Novem- 
ber 30,  1918. 

A  list  of  persons  contributing  to  the  commit- 
tee discussions  follows :  Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Dr. 
Charles  Soott  Miller,  Dr.  Louis  Lehrfeld  of  the 
Philadelphia  Department  of  Health ;  Dr.  John  T. 
Black,  commissioner  of  health  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut ;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Wright,  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Brown,  health  officers  of  New  Haven  and 
Bridgport,  Conn.,  respectively;  Prof.  C.  E.  A. 
Winslow,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Yale 
School  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Crum  and 
Mr.  Ame  Fisher,  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America;  Dr.  Seneca  Egbert  and  Dr. 
W.  H.  Smyth^  School  of  Medicine,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Whar- 
ton  School  of  Finance,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Kopf  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Van  Buren,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Grove,  Columbia  University* 
Prof.  Horace  C.  Richards,  Department  of  Math- 
ematical Physics,  University  of>  Pennsylvania. 
Offers  of  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee were  received  also  from  Mr.  Roflbert  B. 
Henderson,  actuary.  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society;  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland  and  Dr.  W.  H 
Guilfoy  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health ;  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  Providence  De- 
partment of  Health;  Dr.  Richard  M.  Pearce, 
Department  of  Research  Medicine,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  W.  H.  Davis,  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics,  Bureau  of  the  Census;  and 
Prof.  R.  E.  Chaddock,  Columbia  University. 

The  committee  met  in  general  session  on  Fri- 
day morning,  November  29,  and  took  up  suc- 
cessively the  following  main  points  in  the  sta- 
tistical study  of  the  epidemic: 

1.  Estimates  of  the  population  exposed  to 
risk,  with  due  allowance  made  for  the  absence 
of  persons  in  the  military  service  and  for  the 
presence  of  munition  and  other  war  workers. 

2.  Uniform  tables  for  the  reporting  of  deaths 
according  to  day  and  week  of  occurrence,  color 
or  race,  sex,  age,  etc. 

3.  Practical  study  of  infant  mortality  inci- 
dent to  the  epidemic. 

4.  Establidiment  of  norms  of  mortality  from 
(a)  all  causes  of  death,  (b)  influenza  and  (c) 
pneumonia  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  Also  the  computation  of  norms  of  in- 
fant mortality  considered  as  (a)  **birth  mor- 
tality^* and  (b)  '*true  infant  mortality." 

5.  Effects  of  various  administrative  and  other 
control  measures  upon  the  course  of  the  epi- 
demic. 

6.  Fatality  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
disease  under  hospital  care.  Standards  of  in- 
stitutional statistics  of  the  epidemic,  effect  of 
vaccines  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

7.  Mortality  among  women  in  the  gravid  and 
parturient  states. 

8.  Mathematical  and  other  higher  analytic 
study  to  determine  the  law  of  the  epidemic,  and 
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possibly  the  typitjal  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ease  through  such  mathematical  or  higher  an- 
alytic study. 

9.  Application  of  pathometric  theory  to  in- 
fluenza data. 

Following  the  general  discussion  on  Friday 
morning,  two  subcommittees  were  designated  to 
consider  the  following  general  aspects  of  the 
statistical  situation. 

T.  Subcommittee  on  registration  and  tabu- 
lation practice:  Dr.  Charles  Scott  Miller,  chair- 
man; Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  recorder. 

II.  Subcommittee  on  pathometry  of  the  epi- 
demic: Dr.  Charles  C.  Grove,  chairman;  Mr. 
Ame  Fisher,  recorder. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  these  sub- 
committees, the  following  resolutions  were  of- 
fered. These  resolutions  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  entire  committee. 

I.      REGISTRATION  AND   TABULATION   PRACTICE  FOR 
STATES  AND  FOR  CmES  25,000  OR  MORE  IN  1918. 

1.  Resolved :  That  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
be  asked  to  prepare  revised  estimates  of  the  1918 
mid-year  population  of  the  states  and  of  cities 
having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over,  if  possi- 
ble, with  distinction  by  color  or  race.  Due  con- 
sideration to  be  made  for  special  variations  of 
population  due  to  the  absence  of  persons  in  mili- 
tary service,  the  presence  of  persons  engaged  in 
munitions  and  other  war  industries.  Allowance 
to  be  made  also  for  other  factors  such  as  extra- 
ordinary migration  of  populations  due  to  other 
causes. 

2.  Resolved :  That  whenever  death  rates  are 
based  on  local  population  estimates  there  shall 
be  presented,  also,  a  parallel  column  of  data 
based  upon  such  estimates  of  mid-year  popula- 
tion as  may  be  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 

3.  Resolved:  That  all  population  estimates 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  method  used 
in  compiling  such  estimates  for  the  particular 
locality. 

4.  ^  Resolved :  That  deaths  occurring  in  com- 
munities among  men  in  military  service  should 
be  deducted  from  deaths  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  separately  tabulated  in  form  parallel  to 
that  provided  for  influenza  statistics  of  the  civ- 
ilian population. 

5.  Resolved :  That  all  tabulations  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  influenza  epidemic,  there  be 
presented  mortality  statistics  showing  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  (a)  Deaths  from  all  causes,  (b) 
deaths  from  influenza,  (c)  deaths  from  all  forms 
of  pneumonia,  (d)  deaths  from  all  respiratory 
diseases  combined,  and  that  such  data  be  com- 
pared with  a  norm  for  corresponding  weeks  or 
days,  such  norm  to  be  based  upon  the  average 
of  five  preceding  years,  if  possible.  If  norm  is 
computed  in  any  other  way,  the  method  is  to  be 
detailed  in  the  report. 

6.  Resolved:  That,  wherever  possible,  tabu- 
lations should  be  presented  showing  all  deaths 


in  which  infiuenza  or  pneumonia  (all  forms) 
is  given  as  a  eoniribuiory  canise.  Such  special 
tabulation  to  show  in  relation  to  the  influenza 
or  pneumonia,  the  other  causes  of  death  in- 
volved. Comparative  tables  to  be  prepared  from 
these  data,  similar  to  those  in  which  influenza 
or  pneumonia,  all  forms,  is  considered  as  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  death.  When  ''influenza"  or 
''pneumonia"  (all  forms)  are  reported  jointly 
or  in  combination  with  other  causes  of  death,  the 
Bureau  of  Census  Index  to  Joints  Causes  of 
Death  shall  be  followed  in  deciding  which  course 
is  "primary"  and  which  "secondary"  for  pur- 
poses of  these  tabulations. 

7.  Resolved:  That  tabulations  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  combined,  be  prepared  for  each  week 
from  September  1  to  December  31,  1918;  firet 
by  color  or  race ;  then  by  sex,  each  sex  class  to 
be  further  subdivided  by  age  periods  as  follows : 
By  single  years  of  age  up  to  five  years  and  by 
five-year  age  periods  thereafter  up  to  age  65. 
ages  65  and  over  to  be  shown  in  one  group. 
Weeks  of  death  ending  with  midnight  of  each 
Saturday  are  stipulated  herein. 

8.  Resolved :  That  similar  tables  to  those  out- 
lined in  resolution  7,  be  prepared  for  deaths  as- 
cribed as  having  been  due  to  "influenza"  or 
"pneumonia,  all  forms;" 

9.  Resolved :  That  for  all  cities  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  25,000  or  more  in  1918,  and  for  states, 
tables  be  prepared  showing  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  of  deaths  combined^  by 
single  days  of  death  {actual  day  of  death)  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  period,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  No.  7  and  No.  8;  also  that 
deaths  from  "influenza"  and  "pneumonia,  all 
forms,"  be  similarly  tabulated.  The  epidemic 
period  for  the  several  cities  and  states  shall  in- 
clude two  weeks  before  the  first  day  and  two 
weeks  after  the  last  day  upon  which  influenza 
shall  have  been  adjudged  to  be  epidemic  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health,  or  in  the  absence 
of  such  declaration,  by  the  local  health  officer. 

10.  Resolved:  That  data  for  the  deaths  be- 
tween September  1  and  December  31,  1918,  of 
infants  under  one  year  of  age  be  provided  as 
follows:  (a)  Deaths  by  week  of  age,  under  three 
months;  (b)  deaths  by  months  of  a^e,  up  to 
one  year ;  each  of  these  classes  to  be  tabulated 
by  calendar  weeks  of  deaths  defined  as  in  No.  7 
aJDOve,  and  each  of  such  groups  on  infant  mor- 
tality to  be  further  subdivided  into  the  follow 
ing  groups  of  causes:  (a)  Total  "influenza" 
and  "pneumonia,  all  forms,"  (10,  91,  92) ;  (b) 
total  deaths  showing  "influenza"  and  "pneu- 
monia,  all  forms,"  when  classified  as  secondary 
or  contributing  causes  of  death;  (c)  total  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  system  (86  to  98) ;  (d) 
total  diseases  of  gastrointestinal  tract  (99  to 
118) ;  (e)  total  all  other  causes  of  death. 
(Numbers  after  causes  of  death  are  Interna- 
tional List  titles.) 

11.  Resolved :  That  for  comparison  of  infant 
mortality  during  the  epidemic,  a  norm,  or  serie? 
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of  graduated  indexes  of  infant  mortality,  by 
week,  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year, 
and  by  sections  of  the  country,  shall  be  adopted 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America  and  prepared  by  them 
from  the  weekly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  This  norm  to  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  subcommittee  on  pathometry  in 
a  central  oflBce  to  be  designated  later. 

12.  Resolved :  That  data  should  be  gathered 
by  special  investigation  wherever  possible,  with 
regard  to  the  incidence  and  fatality  of  epidemic 
influenza  among  pregnant  women.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  records  of  obstetrical  dispens- 
aries, visiting  nursing  associ^^tions  and  of  ma- 
ternity centers  be  examined  to  establish  this 
fact,  and  that  the  statistical  study  of  such 
records  be  based  on  not  less  than  10,000  records 
of  unselected  character.  The  complications  and 
status  of  the  product  of  pregnancy  in  each  case 
of  sickness  and  death  of  pregnant  women  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  to  be  specified. 

13.  Resolved:  That  reported  cases  of  mflu- 
enza  be  classified  by  sex  and  age  for  each  cal- 
endar week  of  the  epidemic,  wherever  possible. 

14.  Resolved:  That  it  is  most  important  to 
determine  by  special  investigation  the  average 
and  classified  duration  of  disease  from  onset  to 
recovery,  or  death,  and  also  the  average,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  periods  of  incubation  in  the 
several  states  and  cities. 

15.  Resolved:  That  a  questionnaire  1)6  sent 
out  to  all  states,  and  to  cities  of  25,000  and  over 
in  1918,  requesting  the  following  information: 
(a)  Date  of  the  ordinance  requiring  reporting  of 
influenza  and  pneumonia  casess;  (b)  date  of 
closing  and  reopening  of  schools;  (c)  date  of 
closing  and  reopening  of  theatres;  (d)  date  of 
closing  and  reopening  of  other  places  of  public 
assemblage;  (e)  date  of  opening  and  closing  of 
emergency  hospitals  other  than  emergency  wards 
of  regular  hospitals.  Number  of  such  emergency 
hospitals  and  bed  capacity  of  each,  with  state- 
ment of  total  cases  handled  and  number  of  such 
cases  terminated  by  death;  (f)  date  of  closing 
and  reopening  of  saloons;  (g)  date  of  closing 
and  reopening  of  churches;  (h)  regulation  of 
soda  fountains.  Specify  measures  employed; 
(i)  regulation  of  transportation  systems — ^by 
stagger  system,  or  otherwise.  Please  specify; 
(j)  date  of  occurrence  of  first-known  case;  (k) 
on  the  use  of  vaccine  in  the  community.  Indi- 
cate possible  source^  (industrial  establishments, 
camps,  etc.)  of  data  on  use  and  results  of  vac- 
cine treatment;  (1)  special  educational  cam- 
paifms;  (m)  regulation  of  funerals;  the  burial 
problem;  (n)  regulations  governing  the 
handling  of  foods.  Copy  of  questionnaire  to  be 
sent  you  later. 

16.  Resolved :  That  data  should  be  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  physicians  and 
nurses  in  each  community  serving  during  the 
epidemic  and  the  number  of  such  physicians  and 
of  such  nurses  who  died  from  influenza,  pneu- 


monia and  other  causes  directly  attributable  to 
service  during  the  epidemic. 

17.  Resolved:  That  each  community  should 
specify  whether  the  use  of  masks  was  compul- 
sory or  not,  and  for  what  groups  of  individuals 
in  the  community. 

18.  Resolved:  That  the  Surgeons-General  of 
the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  be  asked  to  furnish 
the  Committee  on  Statistical  Study  of  the  Influ 
enza  Epidemic  with  data  for  military  and  naval 
populations  of  each  encampment.  The  data  thuif 
furnished  to  be  classified  as  outlined  for  the 
civil  population  in  the  foregoing  resolutions 
Further,  be  it  resolved  that  data  be  supplied 
from  these  military  and  naval  records  on  the 
duration  of  incapacity  for  military  duty,  such 
durations  to  be  shown  by  ''classified''  days  of 
disahility.  If  possible,  data  should  also  be  given 
with  respect  to  the  sequelae  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  cases  handled  during  the  epidemic 
in  the  several  camp  hospitals. 

19.  Resolved:  That  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  digest  of  the  sanitary  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  his  office  prior  to  the 
epidemic,  and  those  adopted  during  the  course 
of  the  epidemic,  in  cities  25,000  population  and 
more,  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  in- 
fluenza. 

n.     PATHOMBTRIC  STUDY  OP  THK  EPn>BMIC. 

Pathometry  is  herein  defined  as  the  mathe- 
matical study  of  epidemiological  data.  The  sub- 
committee on  pathometry  ot  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, working  independently  of  the  commit- 
tee on  registration  and  tabulation  practice 
brought  in  a  reiwrt  as  follows : 

1.  Minimum  of  data  required  for  purposes  of 
pathomstrie  study  of  the  epidemic. 
(a)  Deaths  by  ages — All  causes  of  death :  By 
weeks  of  life  up  to  three  months ;  by  months  o{ 
life  up  to  one  year;  by  single  years  of  life  up 
to  five  years;  by  five-year  age  periods  there- 
after  up  to  age  65 ;  all  ages  65  and  over  to  be 
combined ;  (b)  the  above  divisions  of  the  data 
to  be  classified  as  to  sex.  (We  asked  for  further 
classing  of  these  data  by  nationality,  but  later 
withdrew  our  request) ;  (c)  items  under  (a)  and 
(b),  immediately  above,  to  be  tabulated  by  cal- 
endar weeks  of  occurrence.  Actual  dates  of 
death  to  be  given,  and  weeks  to  end  with  mid- 
night of  each  Saturday;  (d)  statistics  of  the 
causes  of  death  are  to  be  shown  as  follows :  Ages 
under  one  year — Total  "influenza"  and  **pneu 
monia,  all  forms";  total  deaths  showing  "in- 
fluenza" or  ** pneumonia,  all  forms,"  as  second- 
ary or  contributing  causes  of  death;  total  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  system;  total  diseases 
of  the  gastrointestinal  tract;  total  all  other 
causes  of  death.  Ages  one  year  and  over — Total 
'* influenza"  and  '* pneumonia,  all  forms";  total 
deaths  showing  **influenza"  or  "pneumonia,  all 
forms,"  when  classed  as  secondary  or  contrib- 
uting causes  of  death ;   total  all  other  causes  of 
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death;  (e)  data  specified  (d)  to  be  presented 
for  the  same  sex  and  age  classes  as  in  (a)  and 
(b)  above. 

The  only  apparent  point  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  recommendations  of  the  two  subcom- 
mittees was  in  the  sx>ecification  of  the  classifica- 
tion by  nationality  and  color,  and  by  sex  with 
age  distinction  for  each  of  these  classes.  In  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on  tabula 
tions  and  registration  practice,  only  sex  group- 
ing was  to  be  shown  for  age  periods;  in  order 
to  save  tabulation  work.  The  ruling  of  the  gen- 
eral committee  was  that  the  registration  and 
tabulation  subcommittee's  request  should  be  fi- 
nal in  this  matter.  Color  or  race  distinction 
shall  be  shown  only  by  calendar  week  or  occur- 
rence of  death,  except,  perhaps,  for  cities  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  colored  population  to  make 
a  special  study  desirable. 

2,  Norms  of  mortality  during  the  months  of 
September  to  Decemher. 

(a)  Norms  for  infant  mortality :  The  central 
analytical  office  will  use  the  graduated  weekly 
index  of  infant  mortality  prepared  by  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America  for  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  a  particular 
state  or  city  is  situated.  Local  conditions  and 
tabulation  difficulties  may  require  slight  modi- 
fications in  the  index.  For  Southern  states  and 
cities,  use  the  Central  Atlantic  Cities  table. 

(I))  Norms  of  child  and  adult  mortality: 
Mortality  norms  of  ** influenza,''  ''pneumonia,'- 
and  all  causes  of  death  combined  are  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  suboommittee  on 
pathometry,  and  a  recommendation  will  be  of- 
fered after  the  data  recommended  by  the  sub- 
conunittee  on  r^stration  and  tabulation  prac- 
tice have  been  collected. 

3.  Pathom^tric  stu&y  of  the  data  collected, 

(a)  Separation  of  mortality  from  September 
to  December,  1918,  above  the  norms  for:  (1) 
Infant  mortality  (classed  as  ''birth  mortality" 
and  "true  infant  mortality") ;  (2)  child  and 
adult  mortality. 

(b)  Analytic  study  of  the  data:  (1)  Pitting 
of  curves  to  the  observed  data  in  "excess"  of 
"normal"  mortality.  Computation  of  para- 
meters of  the  equations  and  the  constants 
of  the  distribution,  mean,  mode,  dispersion 
skewness,  excess)  ;  (2)  studying  these  curves 
with  a  view  to :  Locate  the  beginning,  peak  and 
ending  of  the  epidemic  in  the  several  states  and 
cities;  ascertain  the  period  of  incubation,  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  curves  in  the  several 
states  and  cities,  and  especially  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  statistics  requested  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  registration  and  tabulation  practice  in 
resolution  18  of  the  foregoing  text ;  (3)  correla- 
tion studies  between  infant  mortality  (especially 
"true  infant  mortality")  and  adult  fe- 
male mortality,  ages  15  to  45  years,  dur- 
ing the  epidemic ;  (4)  correlati&n,  for  adult 
population,  between  "influenza"  and  "pneu- 
monia, all  forms"  rates  and  the  rates  of  com- 
plicating and  contributory  causes. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  suggestions 
and  recommendations  were  outlined  independ- 
ently of  the  main  committee.  There  were  a  few 
slight  differences  which  were  not  relevant.  The 
aim  of  the  pathometric  study  of  the  data  of  the 
epidemic  is  to  bring  the  available  facts  into  re- 
lation with  other  epidemiological  studies,  es- 
pecially those  under  .way  in  Great  Britain.  The 
committee  anticipates  that  conclusions  of  lasting 
value  to  the  American  public  health  movement 
will  result  from  competent  higher  analysis  of 
the  data  requested  in  this  memorandum. 

This  report  will  be  sent  to  all  registrars  of 
cities  of  25,000  population  and  over  and  to  all 
states.  It  is  understood  that,  as  herein  given, 
the  recommendations  are  subject  to  final  ap- 
proval by  ^he  assembled  Section  on  Vital  Sta- 
tistics at  its  meeting  in"*  Chicago,  December  9 
to  12,  1918.  No  very  marked  changes  are  an- 
ticipated, however,  and  registrars  may  proceed 
with  entire  safety  in  the  preparation  of  tabu- 
lation from  the  mortality  records.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Statistical  Study  of  the  Influenza 
Epidemic  will  shortly  send  out  standard  blanks 
for  the  reporting  of  the  tabulated  facts  as  soon 
as  the  epidemic  has  subsided  to  a  sufficient  de- 
gree in  the  several  states  and  cities  to  warrant 
the  collection  of  a  complete  record.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  have  been  completed,  a  central 
compiling  office  will  be  designated.  All  offices 
contributing  in  any  way  to  the  combined  ex- 
perience will  receive  a  copy  of  the  finished  re- 
sults, including  the  mathematical  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  statistics. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  and  text  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  following  members  of  the 
committee  who  remained  to  vote: 

I.  Subcommittee  on  tabulation  and  registration 
practice :  Charles  Scott  Miller,  chairman ;  Sen 
eca  Egbert,  H.  P.  Smyth,  Louis  Lehrfeld,  Fred 
crick  S.  Crum,  Frank  W.  Wright,  John  T. 
Black,  Walter  H.  Brown,  Alonzo  Stewart 
Geoi^e  H.  VanBuren,  C.  E.  A.  Winslow 
recorder. 

II.  Subcommittee  on  pathometry  of  epidemic  • 
Charles  C.  Grove,  chairman;  Ame  Fisher 
recorder;  Horace  C.  Richards,  Department  of 
Mathematical  Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  OEWbert  Henderson,  Actuarial  So 
ciety  of  America,  cooperating. 

Edwin  W.  Kopp,  General  Chairman. 
All  communications  on  above  matters,  please 
address  to  the  General  Chairman,  One  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
DR.  PUTNAM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  held  December  10,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

''Resolved,  that  to  this  Society  and  the  cause 
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it  represents  and  particularly  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  which  he  was  a  most  yalua3>le 
member,  Dr.  Putnam's  death  is  a  severe  loss. 
His  keen  interest  and  hearty  cooperation  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  his  wise  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, wide,  influence,  and  rare  and  winning  per- 
sonality will  be  sorely  missed.  Because  of  the 
example  he  set  of  abiding  enthusiasm,  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  thoroughness  in  every 
line  of  his  chosen  work,  and  because  of  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  which  his  qualities  and 
attainments  brought  him,  it  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  and  pride  that  he  should  be^ 
one  of  our  number." 

It  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
should  be  sent  to  his  family  and  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  entered  in 
the  records  of  the  Society. 

Charles  E.  Thompson,  Secretary. 


EARLY  SATIRE  ON  THE  MEDICAL  PRO- 
FESSION. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Lancet  for  March  9,  1918, 
appears  the  following  comment  on  two  early 
satires  on  the  medical  profession,  published  in 
the  18th  century: 

''The  'Chinese  Spy'  of  1766  was  perhaps 
justified  in  referring  to  'physic,  that  dreadful 
science  which  has  got  the  life  of  man  within  its 
gripe,'  and  to  'companies  in  Europe,  who  have 
a  license  to  kill ;  their  sentences  of  death  a  phy- 
sician's  prescription.'  But  this  sounds  strange- 
ly like  some  of  our  contemporary  libels,  though 
the  assertion  that  'at  present  anyone  who 
pleases  may  practise  physic'  is  unfortunately 
quite  near  modern  fact.  The  Spy,  ending  his 
thesis  in  his  brief  letter  to  Pekin,  decides  that 
'it  were  proper  to  suppress  physic,  that  every- 
body, having  no  other  recourse,  might  become 
his  Own  physician.' 

Whitaker  Newman's  very  interesting  'Essay 
on  the  Principles  and  Manners  of  the  Medical 
Profession'  dates  from  1783,  and  would  seem 
to  have  become  a  stereotyped  tradition  with 
many  later  magazine  writers.  Newman  writes 
feelingly  of  the  'dishonourable  avidity  for 
business,  which  stoops  to  any  meanness  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  defective  through  ignorance  or  in- 
dolence,  of  real  merit,  disdains  not  to  call  in 
the  unmanly  aid  of  adulation,  detraction,  and 
foul-mouthed  abuse.'  But,  adds  the  writer,  the 
candidate  for  practice  should  remember  that  a 
rival  may  villify  him  as  easily  as  he  abuses  an- 


other behind  his  back.  Mr.  Newman  refuses 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  'the  frequent  and  friv- 
olous animosities'  which  are  the  scandal  of  the 
profession.  There  are  too  many  medical  men, 
he  opines,  and  this  bad  state  of  things  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  apprentice  fees  are  sought 
after  by  leaders  of  the  profession.  The  ap- 
prenticeship system,  according  to  Newman, 
tended  to  perpetuate  ignorance  or  semi-educa- 
tion and  to  raise  up  an  unprincipled  genera- 
tion of  men,  bred  in  drudgery  and  devoid  of 
honour. 

Satire  on  the  apprenticeship  system  would 
be  absurd  in  1918,  for  the  system  has  vanished, 
but  our  own  contemporary  satire  seems  often 
to  be  aimed  at  the  class  of  young  practitioners 
decried  by  Newman.  The  modern  satirist  of 
the  school  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  represents 
differs  entirely  in  one  point  from  Newman. 
The  modern  hates  the  academic  and  hopes  some 
day  to  see  Harley  street  blazing  with  the 
'brass  plates'  of  the  unqualified,  which  shall 
severally  contain  the  legend — 'No  connection 
with  the  Medical  Council.'  Newman  in  his 
eighteenth  century  manner  thinks  that  what 
the  profession  most  lacks  is  academic  training. 
'The  metropolis  of  England,'  he  writes  in  the 
age  of  the  Hunters,  'is  without  a  college  or 
professorship  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving by  theory  and  physiology  its  superior 
practical  advantages.'  To  the  absence  of  aca- 
demic training  Newman  would  have  attributed 
the  existence  of  the  Bob  Sawyers  and  Ben  Al- 
iens who  survived  in  the  days  of  Dickens, 
though  Dickens  decorated  the  type  out  of  all 
recognition. 

Bad  faith,  malpraxis,  heroic  experimenta- 
tion bred  of  ignorance,  inexperience,  the  hum* 
bug  of  etiquette,  and  a  deceptive  and  ingra- 
tiating bedside  manner — all  these  are  charged 
against  medical  men  by  the  ancient  satirists. 
We  even  find  in  the  old  satires  the  gibing  anec 
dote  of  the  doctor  who  has  himself  called  os- 
tentatiously out  of  church  early  in  the  service. 
He  is  called  out  to  give  an  impression  of  busy 
practice  and  also  because,  being  an  infidel  by 
nature,  he  hates  church!  The  medical  man's 
smart  equipage  is  still  known  to  moderns,  but 
is  the  descendant  of  an  ostentation  now  impos- 
.sible.  Newman  alludes  to  unheard-of  display, 
but  holds  that  'the  vivifying  and  cordial  effects 
of  an  elegant  chariot,  and  the  specific  qualities 
of  a  footman  in  livery,  agreeably  gild  the  pill, 
and  happily  disguise  or  relieve  the  awkward 
circumstances  of  illness.'  The  vulgar  modem 
idea  that  the  medical  man  experiments  on  his 
poorer  patients  is  also  antique,  and  was,  per- 
haps, true  when  it  was  first  conceived.  It  is 
certainly  not  true  today,  nor  is  the  bulk  of 
the  old  satiro,  however  much  its  calumnious 
substance  may  be  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
satirists  ignorant  of  the  trend  of  professional 
history  during  the  last  hundred  years." 
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pital, Cambridge,  Mass.] 

This  paper  is  presented  with  the  idea  first  of 
offering  certain  data  in  regard  to  a  number  of 
cases  of  hip  fractures  studied  by  the  author, 
*  and  secondly,  to  bring  before  the  medical  pro- 
fesidon  certain  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  modem 
theories  as  to  how  this  type  of  fracture  should 
beet  be  treated. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  assailed, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  by  advo- 
cates of  the  plaster  spica  applied  with  abduc- 
tion, by  others  who  believe  that  abduction  alone 
is  not  enough,  but  that  artificial  impaction  must 
be  used  to  insure  a  good  result  and  that  really 
abduction  is  not  the  sine  qua  non  of  success,  and 
by  others  who  believe  that  fiexion  at  the  hip  and 
fixation  in  plaster  in  that  position  is  the  most 
essential  way  to  bring  about  a  good  result.  We 
have  offered  us,  also,  Buck's  extension  with  and 
without  lateral  traction  and  extension  by  the 
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ice  tongs  method;  also  various  operative  pro- 
cedure to  fix  the  fragments  by  a  nail  or  bone 
peg;  and  lastly,  sand  'bags  alone.  Which  way  is 
the  average  man  to  turn,  and  what  should  be 
considered  good  advice  and  treatment!  If  it 
were  his  own  hip  what  would  he  allow  any  sur. 
geon  to  do  with  himt 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  all  comes  down  to  a 
basis  of  common  sense  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  anatomical  knowledge  plus  a  knowledge  of 
what  a  hip  fracture  looks  like  in  an  x-ray  be- 
fore and  after  treatment  as  well  as  a  visualiza- 
tion of  the  fracture  itself  in  situ,  and  the  rela^ 
tion  of  the  fractured  surfaces  before,  during, 
and  after  manipulation.  Two  other  factors 
are  of  importance;  first,  surgical  training  and 
conscience  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  ade- 
quate treatment  of  any  fracture;  and  second, 
the  general  condition  of  the  individual  patient 
whose  condition,  often  in  these  cases,  precludes 
any  active  treatment. 

It  will  ibe  my  endeavor  in  this  paper  to  dis- 
cuss these  various  points  so  as  to  make  clear 
to  the  reader  just  what  I  have  in  my  own  mind 
in  regard  to  this  type  of  fracture. 

In  the  series  reported  in  this  paper  there  are 
40  cases.  Twenty-one  of  these  are  the  so-called 
intertrochanteric  tjrpe  or  those  involving  one  or 
both  trochanters,  and  the  so-called  sub-capital 
type  where  the  fracture  is  located  near  the  base 
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of  the  head  at  its  junction  with  the  femoral 
neck.  Both  types  of  cases  require  treatment, 
not  radically  different  and  apart  from  such  cir- 
cumstances as  old  age,  obesity,  and  general  weak- 
ness, essential  to  a  result  which  should  be  better 
than  is  usual.  Most  hip  fractures  are  neglected, 
and  by  that  I  mean,  the  case  is  not  adequately 
treated.  The  reason  for  this,  1  believe,  is  that 
in  the  past  we  have  all  thrown  up  our  hands  at 
such  cases  and  have  been  led  to  expect  a  bad 
result  because  we  have  always  had  them.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  change,  and  while  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  will  have  to  be  content 
with  sand  bags  or  even  no  treatment  at  all, 
others,  who  would  in  the  past  have  also  had 
nothing  but  sand  bags,  will  and  should  have  at 
least  an  anatomical  chance  to  get  a  fair  result 
on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  fracture  is 
treated. 

^In  looking  at  the  results  of  this  series  of  40 
cases,  there  are  only  9  which  could  be  classed  as 
good  or  fair ;  that  is,  these  people  have  legs  which 
they  can  walk  about  on  and  do  their  work  with- 
out great  discomfort  or  limp.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 23  per  cent.  Five  were  sub-capital  frac- 
tures and  four  were  of  the  intertrochanteric  type. 
Of  the  sub-capital  type,  one  was  treated  by 
sand  bags,  one  with  Buck's  extension  and  three 
by  the  Whitman  abduction  method.  Of  the  inter- 
trochanteric type,  one  was  treated  'by  Buck's 
extension  and  later  with  a  plaster  spica,  and 
'three  with  sand  bags  alone.  The  average  age 
of  all  the  patients  was  61  years,  the  youngest 
being  14  and  the  oldest  88  years.  Three  cases 
of  sub-capital  fracture  in  this  series  of  40  were 
forcibly  impacted  by  Dr.  Cotton  by  his  method 
and  the  results  are  known  in  two  of  the  cases. 
They  are  not  classified  in  the  nine  known  good 
results.  (See  table  II,  cases  numbered  2,  23,  36.) 

A  further  analysis  of  these  cases  classed  as 
good  results  is  shown  in  Table  I. 


Tabue  I. 

Oasm 

AOB 

Sex 

Type 

1 

14 

P. 

Sub-capital 

17 

47 

M. 

Sub-capital 

18 

60 

M. 

Sub-capital 

19 

24 

M. 

Intertrochanteric 

33 

78 

P. 

Intertrochanteric 

37 

14 

M. 

Sub-capital 

39 

18 

P. 

Sub-capital 

32 

73 

P. 

Trochanteric 

25 

78 

P. 

? 

This  shows  five  females  and  four  males  of  all  ages. 
From  so  small  a  number  it  would  be  obvionsly  unfaii 
to  draw  any  deduction  as  regards  types  or  ages  as  to 
what  results  should  generally  be  expected. 


A  further  study  of  the  table  will  show  that  of 
the  intertrochanteric  type  of  fracture,  12  were 
treated  alone  by  sand  bags,  4  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Buck's  extension,  two  had  a  plaster 
spica,  and  two  had  a  spica  with  extension.  Of 
the  sub-capital  type  four  were  treated  by  the 
Whitman  abduction  method,  7  by  sand  bags, 
three  by  the  Cotton  artificial  impaction,  and  one 
by  Buck's  extension.  The  results  have  been 
noted  above. 

SUB-CAPITAL  PBACTURE. 

What,  are  the  anatomical  relations  following  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  near  the  base 
of  the  head?  The  trochanter  is  dropped  back  of 
its  usual  level  as  well  as  displaced  upwards,  the 
dropping  back  takes  place  because  tihe  thigh 
occupies  a  higher  or  more  forward  position  than 
the  trunk  when  intact,  but  when  broken  the 
trochanter  drops  back  from  gravity  alone,  thus 
displacing  the  distal  fragment  behind  the  head 
of  the  femur.  The  carrying  upward  of  the  tro- 
chanter is  due  alone  to  muscle  pull  from  unop- 
pose<I  muscles.  The  next  deformity  observed 
is  that  of  outward  rotation  which  is  due  in 
part  to  the  shortening  of  the  leg  and  the  pull  of 
the  muscles,  particularly  the  psoas  and  iliacus. 
The  leg  is  also  adducted,  due  to  the  strong  pull 
of  the  unopposed  adductor  muscles. 

The  position  is  practically  the  same  in  com- 
plete and  impacted  fractures  of  this  type,  ex- 
cept that  the  trochanter  is  not  apt  to  be  quite 
as  high  or  the  shortening  as  great  in  the  latter 
type.  Following  a  complete  sub-capital  frac- 
ture an  examination  of  the  hip  joint  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  fresh  fractured  surfaces  would  show 
the  following  conditions.  The  distal  fractured 
surface  would  lie  well  above  and  behind  the 
level  of  the  acetabulum  and  pointing  inward 
and  forward.  The  head  would  lie  in  the 
acetabulum,  directed  generally  outward  and 
forward  and  well  in  front  of  tne  iieck.  Obvi- 
ously, to  get  these  two  surfaces  together 
and  hold  them  there  would  give  one  the  best 
possible  anatomical  result  so  far  as  could  be 
obtained.  The  question  is  how  to  do  this.* 
First  of  all  the  shortening  should  be  corrected 
by  traction  under  ether  so  that  with  the  pelvis 
held  and  square,  the  l^s  measure  equally.  Then 
the  good  leg  is  abducted  fully  and  held  in  that 
position.  The  fractured  leg  is  then  abducted  to 
its  limit,  about  45  degrees,  meanwhile  lifting  the 

*  Whitman  method. 
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trochanter  upward,  forward  and  inward  so  that 
it  resomes  its  place  at  its  normal  level  with 
the  head.  This  is  essential  and  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  the  trochanter  be  supported  during 
and  after  the  application  of  the  plaster  spica. 
The  rotation  is  corrected  at  the  same  time.  The 
plaster  is  applied  from  the  toes  to  the  nipple 
line  on  the  fractured  leg  and  part  way  dowQ 
the  thigh  on  the  good  leg  to  insure  stability.  All 
this  sounds  easy,  but  It  is  not.  Personal  obser- 
vation of  fresh  sub-capital  fractures  in  the  dis- 
secting room  have  shown  me  that  to  get  these 
two  fracture  surfaces  in  apposition  by  this 
manipulation  alone  is  difficult  and  not  always 
certain. 

First  of  all  adequate  traction  is  needed  and 
it  is  essential  that  it  be  maintained  during  the 
entire  procedure.  As  the  distal  fragment  comes 
down  and  is  lifted  forward  it  is  apt  to  engage 
the  edge  of  the  head  and  carry  it  as  a  whole 
before  it.  The  head  is  not  firmly  fixed  in  the 
acetabulum  and  rotates  easily  in  any  direction 
whidi  makes  it  doubly  difficult  to  insure  good 
approximation  of  surfaces.  It  also  leads  one 
to  wonder  what  happens  when  artificial  impac- 
tion is  practised.  Rotation  also  has  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  head.  Inspection  under  these 
conditions,  however,  does  show  that  full  abduc- 
tion plus  adequate  traction  does  make  the  lower 
border  of  the  capsule  tight  and  brings  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  in  as  good  apposition  as  possible 
and  hold3  them  there,  which  is  after  all  what 
is  wanted.  Never  be  afraid  to  abduct  too  far. 
for  it  cannot  be  done  so  as  to  do  any  harm,  pro- 
vided the  length  is  maintained  and  the  tro- 
chanter lifted  well  forward.  The  mere  main- 
tenance of  the  extreme  abduction  is  enough  to 
insure  as  good  approximation  of  the  fracturevl 
surfaces  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  well 
as  restoring  as  far  as  i)ossible  the  normal  anato- 
my of  the  femoral  neck.  No  other  fixation  by 
any  other  method  could  do  much  more.  The 
development  of  callus  along  the  line  of  frac- 
ture is  another  matter  and  is  not  in  the  sur- 
geon's hands.  In  this  way  the  normal  angle 
of  the  neck  is  restored  as  well  as  possible  and 
by  no  other  way.  Artificial  impaction  before 
abduction  simply  fixes  the  leg  in  adduction, 
which  is  a  bad  deformity  and  constitutes  a  real 
disability  and,  to  my  mind,  should  not  ibe  prac- 
tised. Therefore  I  feel  that  any  hip  showing  an 
original  impaction  should  be  broken  up  and  an 
anatomical  position  established  in  order  to  offer 
the  patient  the  benefit  of  as  good  a  result  as 


possible  on  scientific  lines.  Letting  an  origin- 
al impaction  alone  results,  if  union  is  obtained, 
in  a  short,  adducted  and  outwardly  rotated  leg, 
which  should  be  avoided.  I  <believe  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
results  will  be  better  if  the  impaction 
is  broken  up.  Impaction  after  abduction 
offers  nothing  but  more  shortening  of  the 
already  shortened  neck  and  does  not  insure 
better  results.  Here  again  a  visualization  of  the 
relation  of  the  fractured  surfaces  is  necessary 
and  should  be  enough  to  hold  one's  hand. 

INTERTROCHANTERIC  FRACTURES. 

This  class  of  cases  represents  usually  the 
larger  class  and  generally  no  trouble  is  found 
in  obtaining  union  on  account  of  a  better  and 
more  adequate  blood  supply.  Here  again  the 
abduction  method  is  the  one  to  use  ''par  excel- 
lence,'' and  is  the  only  one  by  which  the  de- 
formity may  be  corrected.  The  deformity  usu- 
ally is  about  the  same  as  seen  in  cases  of  sub- 
capital fractures,  but  the  line  of  fracture  is 
through  the  trochanter  and  along  the  intertro- 
chanteric line.  The  patients  have  suffered  in 
the  past  from  the  same  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  man  as  have  ihe  others  and  really 
offer  a  better  field  for  good  results.  The  treatment 
is  generally  more  simple,  albduction  alone  gen- 
erally results  in  an  excellent  position.  There 
seldom  being  much  or  no  over-riding  or  much 
displacement.  There  is,  of  course,  the  lessening 
of  the  normal  angle  of  the  neck  with  the  shaft, 
resulting  in  the  typical  coxa  vara  deformity. 
All  these  cases  should  be  kept  in  the  plaster 
eight  to  twelve  weeks  to  insure  good  union.  The 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  union  and 
therefore  a  good  result  in  cases  of  fractures  of 
the  sub-capital  type  is  the  poor  circulation  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is  an  important 
factor.  Lexer's  study  of  the  blood  supply  to 
the  neck  of  the  femur  has  shown  that  the  -blood 
enters  it  at  four  jwints,  all  of  which  arteries 
reach  the  bone  by  way  of  the  periosteum  and 
the  capsule.  "This  distribution  was  later  more 
completely  worked  out  by  "Waldenstrom*  (to 
quote  from  Legg's  paper)  by  means  of  vascular 
injections  of  crude  turpentine  and  mercury. 
The  radiographic  study  of  these  injected  femora 
established  the  occurrence  of  (a)  a  vessel  to  the 
upper  neck  entering  just  above  the  great  tro- 
chanter and  giving  a  branch  to  the  epiphysis 

*See  Osteochondral  TrophofMitliy  of  the  Hip  Joint  Arthur  T. 
Tiegg-,  Surer.,  Oyn.  and  Obstet..  March,  1916. 
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rie.  1.— Adoiytcd  Iran  Wtldenstrom.  A,  Upper  dUphy^ia  reaid 
fftringr  A  branch  B  to  epiphjvb;  C,  Tcsel  entering  through  the 
Sgamentum  teret;  D,  branch  to  the  lower  tide  of  the  epiphyiia; 
B,  diaphyseal  vvsel  to  the  lower  lide  of  the  femoral  neck. 


Oabb  1. — Seventeen  monthe 
after  fracture.  Infantile 
paralyaia.  Whitman  abduo- 
tion  method.  Twelve  weeks 
of 


Oasb  2. — Showing  sub-capi- 
tellar  fracture.  Age  86.  Z- 
ray  taken  2  weeks  after 
accident.  Ootton  impaction. 
Reeult  not  known. 


^  16.~Initlertrodiant«i-io 
fracture.  Treated  bj  nnd 
bags  and  later  bj  apioa  for 
live  weeks.  Subsequnt  ranilt 
not  known. 


CUni  18. — Sub-capital  fracture. 
Buck'a  extenaion  fbr  eight 
weeks.  BxoeUent  result  See 
tab]& 


Qjjm  9. — Sub-capitellar  frac- 
ture. Treatment:  Whitman 
abduction  method.  See  later 
x-ray. 


Oabb  9. — Six    weeks   later   in 
plaster.    Kesult  not  known. 


Oasb  18. — ^Intertrochanteric 
fracture.  X-ray  taken  day 
after  accident  Result  not 
known. 


Oasi  14. — Intertrochanteric 
fracture.  Too  fat  for  spica. 
Extension  in  abduction 
used    without    good    restjlt. 


Oin  81. — ^Intertrochanterie 
fracture.    Sand  bags  for  9 
Age  67.    For  renii 


Oin  19. — Trochanteric  frac- 
ture. Excellent  result 
Buck's  extension  and  later 
pUster  spica.  Man  in  army. 


Gasb  87. — Intertrochanteric 
fracture.  Sand  bags.  Result 
not  known.    Age  66. 


Oabb  26. — Intertrochanteric 
fracture.  See  table. 


CSabb  88. — Intertrodianteric 
fracture.    Sand   bsgs.    Dead. 
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«        .^     -.  ^        ....  0am  M.^Intertroduuiteiio 

QiM  29.— Bub-capital  fnctart.  ftacture.    Buck's  eztensioii  6 

■''Bad.  creeks.     Result   not   known. 


Oasb  8ft. — ^Intartrochantarfc 
fnctore.  Band  bags.  Bight 
weeks.    See  table. 


Cum  87.— Result  good  as  to 
ftmetloik  See  table.  Wblt- 
muk  method. 


Gasb  87. — Original    fractore— 
sub-capitaL    Nor.  20.  1916. 


88. — Sub-capital  fracture 
before  reduction.    Ag«  60. 


Oiaa  88. — Treated  by  sand 
bags  alone.  Fair  result  ana- 
tomically.    See  table. 


Oabi  89.-H3ix  months  later. 
Good  functional  result.  A 
recent  plate  shows  practi- 
callj    the    same    oonditiom 


OiSB  40  (Na  D— Age  77.  In* 
tertrocfaanterio  fracture  be- 
fore reduction.  Jan.,  1918. 


Oasb  40.  (No.  2)— After  re- 
duction in  plaster.  Died 
May.    1918.     Never    out    of 
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of  the  head,  (h)  a  vessel  on  the  under  side  of 
the  necky  (c)  a  small  vessel  to  the  under  portion 
of  the  epiphysis  similar  in  distribution  to  the 
epiphyseal  branch  of  (a)  above,  and  (d),  a 
vessel  of  small  size  and  limited  ramification  on 
passing  into  the  epiphysis  through  the  ligamen- 
turn  teres.*'     (See  cut.) 

**  Lexer t  states  that  the  blood  supply  is 
greatest  in  childhood,  and  that  in  adult  life  the 
meet  marked  change  is  seen  in  the  diaphyseal 
group  of  arteries  supplying  the  shaft,  which 
become  smaller  and  smaller  with  advancing 
age."  The  fracture  must  cansequently  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  head 
fragment,  which  is  practically  cut  off  by  the 
loss  of  continuity  of  bone." 

The  more  accurate  bone  approximation  ob- 
tained by  manipulation  and  fixation  l^e  better 
chance  consequently  for  a  good  result.  Any 
thing  short  of  that  merely  insures  a  bad  re- 
sult 

X-RAY   INTERPRETATION 

The  study  of  any  number  of  x-rays  of  hip 
fracture  will  show  that  they  are  most  difficult 
of  accurate  interpretation.  Ejiowing  the  an- 
atomical relation  of  the  fragments,  the  x-ray 
will  give  one  the  impression  that  the  y^jria  are 
in  apposition  or  even  impacted.  The  over- 
riding and  displacement  will  not  be  clearly 
shown,  and  only  by  careful  stereoscopic  plates, 
or  even  by  lateral  views,  a  method  much  ne- 
glected and  not  well  developed,  will  the  true 
relation  be  brought  out.  One  should  not  place 
too  much  reliance  on  x-rays  alone,  but  x-rays 
plus  clinical  findings  will  give  one  a  better  idea 
of  what  the  actual  conditions  are. 

SUBSEQUENT  TREATMENT. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  these  cases  is 
of  no  small  importance.  After  the  bed  treat- 
ment is  over,  the  patient  should  be  fitted  with 
a  Thomas  splint,  jointed  if  necessary,  at  the 
knee  and  fastened  into  the  shoe,  so  that  when 
the  patient  puts  the  foot  to  the  ground  the 
weight  of  the  body  will  be  carried  by  the  splint 
and  not  on  the  hip  joint.  At  first  this  splint 
is  to  be  used  with  crutches  but  later  they  can 
be  dispensed  with.  The  splint  should  be  worn 
at  least  six  months  in  any  case  where  union  is 
suspected.    It  is,  of  course,  taken  off  at  night 

t  Fracture  of  Neck  of  Fcnnir.  A  MoGlAiBtn,  Bojg.,  Ojn.  and 
OlMtet,  March,  1916,  VoL  zzU,  No.  S. 


In  the  old  cases  of  fracture  of  the  hip,  that 
is,  those  cases  not  alone  old  in  .i)oint  of  years 
but  in  time  since  the  injury  and  showing  no 
union,  the  problem,  I  believe,  has  best  been  an- 
s^'cred  by  Dr.  Brackett,  who  has  devised  a 
method  of  inserting  the  end  of  the  great 
trochanter,  after  remoulding  it,  into  the  atro- 
phied head,  which  is  in  situ.  It  is  an  opera- 
tion, of  course,  only  for  selected  cases,  but  cer- 
tainly offers  a  good  deal,  and  in  his  recent 
paper  he  reports  nine  cases  with  seven  good 
results.^ 

This  paper  is  really  an  effort  to  arouse  the 
medical  profession  to  a  greater  interest  in 
this  class  of  cases.  The  results  in  practically 
all  series  of  cases  reported  are  bad,  as  a  whole. 
The  treatment  has  been  bad,  and  while  the  re- 
sults are  bad,  they  should  show  a  better  per 
cent,  of  good  results  than  we  have  had  up  to 
the  present  if,  in  the  future,  the  cases  will  be 
treated  on  an  anatomical  basis  and  the  patients 
given  a  chance,  providing  their  g^eral  condi- 
tion and  age  warrant  it. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  SANATORIA  FOR  TUBERCULO- 
SIS  DURING  THE  RECENT  INFLUENZA 
EPIDEMIC. 

Bt  John  B.  Hawxs,  2nd,  M.D.,  Boston. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Hospitals  for  Consumptives,  held  September  10, 
1918,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  then  prevalent  among 
the  naval  forces  situated  in  Boston,  and  urged 
that  every  possible  measure  be  taken  by  the 
superintendents  of  our  State  sanatoria  to  pre- 
vent a  spread  of  the  disease  among  the  patients 
at  these  institutions.  The  fact  that  there  are 
four  large  sanatoria  for  consumptives  under  the 
control  of  this  Board,  the  North  Reading,  Lake- 
ville,  Westfield,  and  Rutland  State  Sanatoria, 
comprising  a  total  of  1065  patients,  and  a  total 
population,  including  employees,  of  1512,  made 
it  very  important  to  take  measures  in  this 
regard.  Now  that  the  epidemic  in  Massachu- 
setts is  practically  over,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
a  brief  description  of  the  experience  of  our 

t  Treatment  of  Old  Uminited  Fneture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur 
by  Transplantation  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  to  the  Trochanter. 
E.  O.  Brackett  and  W.  S.  New,  Boston  M bdical  aitd  Suboioal  Joub- 
ITAL,  Vol.  dzxvli.  Na  11,  Septmber  18,  1917. 
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Massachusetts  State  Sanatoria  in  preventing  as 
far  as  possible  the  outbreak  of  influenza  among 
the  patients,  and  its  control  among  those 
patientB  who  contracted  it,  will  be  of  some 
interest  and  value. 

The  superintendents  of  our  four  State  sana- 
toria have  very  kindly  given  details  of  the 
measures  tiiey  each  took. 

NORTH  EBADING  STATB  SANATORIUM. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  Dr.  Carl 
C.  MacCorison,  Superintendent  of  the  North 
Beading  State  Sanatorium,  cautioned  patients 
and  employees,  and  advised  tiiem  how  to  avoid 
infection,  and  suggested  strongly  that  they  re- 
main close  to  the  institution.  When  the  epi- 
demic began  to  assume  serious  proportions  a 
strict  quarantine  was  established.  This  meant 
that  patients  were  not  allowed  to  see  visitors, 
and  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  grounds.  In 
several  instances  the  relatives  of  patients  died, 
and  the  patients  felt  that  tHey  miist  go  home. 
These  people  are  still  at  home  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  can  be  re-admitted  when 
conditions  are  safe.  With  the  employees  the 
quarantine  was  less  effective.  Each  em- 
ployee was  asked  to  remain  at  the  institution 
unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
leave,  in  which  case  he  was  to  report  immediate- 
ly to  the  physician  on  his  return.  For  the  most 
part  the  employees  oooperated  very  well.  A  few 
did  pretty  much  as  they  pleased,  and  tiiese  were 
watched  carefully.  Dr.  MacCorison  feels  that 
the  patients  appreciated  the  fact  that  their  in- 
terests were  being  safeguarded,  although  toward 
the  end  of  the  quairantine  they  became  restive, 
and  asked  for  leaves  of  absence,  and  that  their 
relatives  might  see  them,  which  was,  of  course, 
I)erfectly  natural. 

Seventy-two  employees  received  Dr.  Leary's 
vaccine.  This  included  the  prison  laboreis.  One 
prisoner  received  the  vaccine  twice,  but  refused 
the  third  dose,  and  he  is  the  only  person  receiv- 
ing the  vaccine  that  later  came  down  with  in- 
fluenza'. No  patients  were  given  the  vaccine. 
There  were  several  employees  sick  with  very 
mild  symptoms  of  questionable  influenza,  but 
the  symptoms  were  more  those  of  a  cold.  With 
the  exception  of  one  man,  the  cases  at  this  in- 
stitution were  very  mild. 

LAKEVIIiLE  STATE   SANATORIUM. 

Dr.  Sumner  Coolidge,  superintendent  of  the 
Lakeville   State  Sanatorium,   excluded  all  vis- 


itors from  the  sanatorium  during  the  period 
of  quarantine,  except  the  friends  of  the  vari- 
ous sick  ones,  who  were  seen  in  private  rooms. 
Patients  and  employees  were  advised  to  avoid 
close  personal  association  and  to  avoid  droplet 
infection.  Leaves  of  absence  for  patients  were 
discontinued.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  was  no  case  of  influenza  among  the  pa- 
tients, nor  among  the  employees  living  at  the 
sanatorium.  This  may  well  be  looked  upon  as 
a  remarkable  record  for  which  Dr.  Coolidge  is 
to  be  congratulated. 

At  Lakeville,  49,  or  one-half  the  employees, 
were  vaccinated.  This  took  in  the  entire  nurs- 
ing force,  office  force,  engine  help,  one  clergy- 
man, medical  staff  with  one  exception,  herds- 
man and  two  of  his  family,  yardman  and  laun- 
dryman.  Dr.  T.  J.  Leary's  vaccine  was  used. 
The  following  were  not  vaccinated:  All  male 
waiters,  four  laundry  employees,  five  engineers^ 
the  entire  farm  help,  including  ten  prisoners, 
and  all  the  patients.  There  was  no  case  of  in 
fluenza  among  the  patients,  nor  among  the  em- 
ployees living  at  the  sanatorium.  Among  the  em- 
ployees living  in  their  own  homes,  however,  there 
were  seven  severe  cases,  two  doubtful  cases,  and 
among  the  families  of  these  employees,  living 
at  their  homes,  there  were  three  deaths. 


WESTFIELD  STATE  SANATORIUM. 

Dr.  Henry  D.  Chadwick,  superintendent  of 
the  Westfield  State  Sanatorium,  refused  all 
leaves  of  absence,  and  allowed  no  visitors.  The 
employees  were  requested  to  avoid  going  to 
town,  and  most  of  them  heeded  this  regulation. 
The  first  cases  were  two  employees,  one  of  whom 
had  returned  from  a  vacation  and  the  other 
from  a  visit  to  Boston.  The  first  ward. case  was 
a  boy  from  Gloucester  admitted  to  the  chil- 
dren's ward  on  September  21.  Immediately 
after  other  cases  developed  in  that  ward,  up  to 
a  total  of  34,  the  last  case  being  on  October  1. 
In  the  girls'  pavilion  there  were  nine  cases, 
evidently  due  to  an  attendant  who  came  back 
from  a  vacation  already  infected,  but  with  very 
.slight  symptoms,  She  worked  two  days  in,  the 
ward  before  becoming  sick  enough  to  give  up. 
For  treatment  Dr.  Chadwick  found  tincture  of 
aconite  in  doses  of  one  to  five  minims  hourly 
in  the  febrile  state,  and  with  children,  combined 
with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  was  very  effective. 

There  were  four  deaths  at  this  institution 
from  influenza,  two  children  and  two  men,  alT 
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of  whom  had  advanced  tuberculosis.    The  vac- 
cine was  not  used  at  Westfield. 

RUTLAND  STATE  SANATORIUM. 

Dr.  Ernest  B.  Emerson,  superintendent  of 
the  Rutland  State  Sanatorium,  reports  that  the 
influenza  began  to  show  itself  <m  epidemic  form 
the  week  beginning  September  15,  the  first  case 
being  an  employee  who  had  returned  from  a 
vacation.  At  this  time  there  were  360  patients 
and  160  employees  in  the  institution.  A  quar- 
antine was  immediately  established.  No  patient 
was  allowed  to  receive  visitors  unless  danger- 
ously ill,  nor  allowed  to  leave  the  institution. 
If  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  sanatorium  he 
was  not  allowed  to  return.  This  quarantine 
was  maintained  until  the  epidemic  subsided. 
At  one  time,  Dr.  Emerson  and  every  member 
of  his  staff  were  ill  with  the  disease. 

The  vaccine  was  given  at  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  and  the  only  cases  developing  after- 
wards were  among  those  who  had  received  the 
vaccine.  Dr.  Emerson  does  not  believe  that  the 
vaccine  had  any  effect.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  disease  had  about  run  out  when  it  was 
given,  and  that  those  who  were  spared  were 
more  or  less  immune.  The  cases  coming  down 
after  bdng  vaccinated  did  not  differ  materially 
from  the  unvaccinated.  He  has  not  noted  any 
material  change  in  the  tuberculous  process  in 
those  patients  who  had  influenza. 

The  fact  that  Rutland  is  reserved  for  incipi- 
ent and  favorable  cases,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  up  and  around,  perhaps  made  his  problem 
a  little  more  difficult  than  at  North  Beading  and 
Lakeville,  where  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  xMt- 
tients  are  in  the  fairly  advanced  stages. 

Two  hundred  and  four  of  the  patients  at  this 
institution  were  given  three  doses  each  of  Dr. 
Leary's  influenza  vaccine;  of  these  eight  cases 
developed  influenza,  of  which  seven  were  mild, 
and  one  severe;  all  recovered.  Fifty-nine  em- 
-  ployees  were  given  three  doses  each  of  the  vac- 
cine; of  these  one  case  developed  mild  influ- 
enza. This  gives  a  total,  therefore,  of  nine 
cases  of  influenza,  all  mild  but  one,  among  204 
patients  and  59  employees,  who  were  given  vac- 
cine. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  no 


Total 
Pop. 

North  Reading  State  Sanatorium  266 

T>ilcevlUe  State  Sauatorinm  3^7 

WeffitfleW  State  Sanatorium 370 

Rutland  State  Sanatorium 520 


cases  among  the  unvaccinated  patients  and  em- 
ployees after  the  263  had  been  given  vaccine. 
The  only  possible  deduction  to  draw  from  this, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  by  this  time  the  dis- 
ease was  well  recognized  to  be  in  epidemic 
form,  the  dangers  of  its  spread  understood,  and 
precautions  taken  against  this.  I  do  not  see 
that  this  particular  fact  proves  anything  one 
way  or  the  other  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the 
vaccine. 

It  has  been  extremely  interesting  to  me  that 
the  testimony  of  our  sui)erintendents  and  their 
assistants  is  that  an  acute  influenzal  attack, 
umally  associated  with  broncho-pneumonia,  of 
greater  or  less  severity,  has  had  remarkably  lit- 
tle effect  on  the  already  existing  tuberculous 
process  as  far  as  increasing  its  spread  or  its 
activity  is  concerned.  In  my  own  clinic  at  the 
Massachusetts  Gteneral  Hospital,  as  well  as  in 
my  own  private  work,  I  am  aible  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

The  figures  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of 
cases  among  patients  and  employees,  use  of 
vaccine,  etc.,  are  presented  below. 

I  do  not  feel  that  one  is  able  to  draw  any 
conclusions  of  particular  value  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  influenza  vaccine  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  influenza.  Dr.  Emerson,  of  the  Rut- 
land Sanatorium,  apparently  seema  to  feel  that 
it  was  of  little  or  no  vialue.  Dr.  MacCoriaon,  of  the 
North  Beading  Sanatorium,  has  figures  which 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  of  some  help  at  least. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  in  no  case  did  it  do 
any  harm,  and  that,  perhaps,  it  did  some  good. 
At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  by 
order  of  the  Executive  -Committee,  nurees  and 
others  who  had  received  this  vaccine  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  duty  in  an  infiuenza  ward  for 
a  week  after  the  first  injection.  The  physicians 
in  charge  seemed  to  feel  that  there  had  been 
a  larger  number  of  nurses  come  down  with  the 
influenza  shortly  after  receiving  vaccine  than 
ought  to  have  been  the  case.  In  my  own  work 
I  am  not  able  to  conflrm  this  fact,  nor  does  it 
seem  logical  to  me,  nor  have  the  superintendents 
of  our  sanatoria  been  able  to  produce  any  con- 
firmatory evidence  in  regard  to  this.  Person- 
ally I  would  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  these 
nurses  were  already  infected  at  the  time  that 
they  received  the  vaccine. 
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COMPLEMENT  FIXATION  IN 
TUBERCULOSIS.* 

Bt  Habby  L.  BABNito,  MJ>.,  Wallum  Lake,  R.  I., 

AND 

Habby  S.  Bebnton,  MJ>.,  Pbovidsngb,  IB.  I. 

The  difficulty  in  distinguishing  tuberculosis 
which  is  active  from  that  which  is  inactive  or 
from  other  diseases  which  simulate  it,  has  led 
to  attempts  at  complement  fixation.  This  paper 
records  our  attempt  at  complement  fixation  in 
279  patients  of  the  State  Sanatorium  at 
Wallum  Lake,  B.  I.  The  sera  were  brought  to 
the  State  laboratory  within  48  hours  and  in  all 
but  30  cases  within  24  hours.  Three  hundred 
and  ninety  tests  were  made. 

TECHNIQUE. 

Patient's  Serum:  The  sera  were  inactivated 
in  a  water"  bath  for  one-half  hour  at  57*^,  One- 
tenth  c.  c.  of  inactivated  serum  was  used. 

Antigen:  Tubercle  bacilli  were  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  subsequently  boiled  with  glycerine. 
One-tenth  c.  c.  of  a  1  to  25  dilution  was  used 
as  the  binding  unit.  This  antigen  prepared 
at  the  Trudeau  Sanitarium  was  furnished  us 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Petroflf. 

Eemolyiic  System:  The  sheep  cell-rabbit 
amboceptor  system  was  employed  with  guinea 
pig  complement.  Two  units  qf  €unboceptor  de 
termined  by  titration  were  used  in  the  test. 

The  inactivated  serum,  antigen,  complement, 
and  amboceptor  were  kept  in  the  water  bath 
for  one-half  hour  in  one  series  and  for  one  and 
one-half  hours  in  a  second  series  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  washed  sheep  cells.  Incubation  in 
the  water  bath  was  continued  for  one  hour  after 
the  addition  of  the  washed  cells.  The  results 
were  then  noted.  The  tubes  were  kept  in  the 
ice-box  over  night  for  a  second  reading. 

As  the  percentage  of  positive  reaction  was 
low,  a  new  supply  of  antigen  was  obtained  from 
Mr.  Petroff  and  in  109  cases  comparative  tests 
were  made  from  the  old  and  new  antigens,  suf- 
ficient blood  being  taken  from  the  patients  at 
one  time.  The  number  of  sera  in  which  the  two 
antigens  gave  a  different  reaction  was  12,  or 
11  per  cent.  The  old  antigen  gave  8,  or  15 
per  cent,  more  positive  reactions  than  the 
new. 

REsni/rs. 
The  number  of  cases  in  the  several  stages  and 

*  Read  before  flie  Rhode  laUnd  Medkal  Sodetj,  at  Walhnn  Lake, 
Sept.  5.  1918. 


the  percentage  of  each  class  giving  a  positive 
reaction  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Stage  I. 


PBROMfT. 

Oaom 

POUTIVB 

f^ 

26 

0 

.^B 

12 

25 

ic 

2 

0 

(^ 

82 

12 

.     B 

123 

21 

Ic 

13 

30 

fA 
.     B 

3 

0 

33 

36 

10 

21 

57 

Stage  II. 


Stage  III. 


The  percentage  of  positive  reactions  to  the 
test  in  the  different  clinical  groups  was  as 
follows : 

In  the  270  cases— 21%. 

In  160  cases  having  t  b.  in  the  sputum — 28%. 

In  110  cases  having  negative  sputum — ^10%. 

In  102  cases  having  fever  over  100  within  a 
month — 31%. 

In  90  cases  with  pulse  averaging  over  lOOF 
—24%. 

In  20  oases  in  which  a  loss  cf  6  lbs.  had  oc- 
curred within  the  month  preceding  the 
test— 20%. 

In  25  children  2,  or  8%,  were  positive. 

Results  in  cases  having  complication  or  some- 
thing of  special  interest  were :  . 

OoMPLiiaurT  PizATioa 

.PodtiTa     NegatiTc 
Olwioal  Duoirosis  Omcb  OaiM 

Tuberonlons  adenitis    —  3 

larym 4  10 

"            peritonitis,  active  . .  —  2 
"            peritonitis,  arrested  —  1 
"            pleurisy  with   effu- 
sion   ; —  2 

Tuberculous  empyema,  discharg- 
ing  —  2 

Tuberculous  enteritis   10  9 

fistula  in  ano —  8 

"            spine,  arrested  ....  —  1 

hip  joint 1  — 

"            knee  joint,  ques- 
tionable    —  1 

Tuberculous  metatarsal  bone   . .  —  1 

epididymitis    —  1 

"            lung,  healed  2  yrs.  —  2 

"            lung,  healed  14  yrs.  —  1 

Nontuberculous —  2 

Tuberculous  lung   with   diabetes  1 

"            lung  with  asthma  .  —  2 

The  fact  that  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
series  was  positive  was  disappointing  and  may 
have  resulted  from  some  unrecognized  defect 
or  technique.  As  we  always  have  a  considera- 
ble percentage  of  cases  undergoing  arrest  and 
many  children  in  flie  quiescent  stage,  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  negative  reactions  was  to 
have  been  expected.  Other  observers  have  failed 
to  get  a  high  percentage  of  positive  reactions. 
Brown  and  Petroff,  for  instance,  got  only  51  per 
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cent,  of  positive  reaetions  in'  incipient  cases  on 
admission  and  80  per  cent,  in  moderately  ad- 
vanced cases.  As  the  test  was  negative  in  so 
many  far  advanced  cases  it  is  clear  that  a  nega- 
tive complement  fixation  test  like*  a  negative 
sputum  test  has  no  value  in  excluding  tuber- 
culosis. In  favor  of  the  test  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  febrile  and  hemorrhage  cases  had 
from  three  to  four  times  as  many  positive  re- 
actions as  the  quiescent  children;  the  positive 
sputum  cases  three  times  as  many  reactions  as 
the  negative  sputum  cases;  and  the  1-A  cases 
were  all  n^ative,  while  the  3-C  cases  were  57 
per  cent,  positive.  These  facts  indicate  a  gen- 
eral tendency  for  the  test  to  point  in  the  right 
direction.  Possibly  a  new  antigen  may  be 
found  which  wiU  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the 
test. 

If  we  cannot  depend  on  the  test  to  indicate 
active  tuberculosis  when  present,  can  we  depend 
on  active  tuberculosis  being  present  when  the 
test  is  positive?  A  conclusive  answer  to  this 
question  would  require  autopsies  and  a  great 
number  of  tests  in  healthy  individuals  as  well 
as  in  quiescent  cases  and  we  did  not  have  the 
healthy  material  available.  As  bearing  on  this 
point  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  11  patients 
having  negative  sputum  but  positive  comple- 
ment fixation,  there  had  recently  been  laryn- 
gitis in  one  case,  pleurisy  with  effusion  in  one 
case,  haemoptysis  in  two  cases  and  febrile  at- 
tacks in  eight  cases,  none  of  the  eleven  cases 
being  free  from  recent  symptoms  of  active 
tuberculosis.  This  is  strong  evidence,  if  not 
proof,  that,  in  these  281  cases,  a  positive  reaction 
occurred  only  when  active  tuberculosis  was 
present. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  positive  reactions  to  complement  fixation 
occurred  in  only  about  30  per  cent,  of  progres- 
sive cases  and  in  only  9  per  cent,  of  negative 
sputum  cases,  the  test  was  of  slight  diagnostic 
value  in  this  series  of  cases. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  NEUROLOGY. 
By  Isadob  H.  Ck>BiAT,  M.D.,  Boston. 

THE  NEUBOLOGY  OF  EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE 

As  a  result  of  investigations  in  visceral  neu- 
rology, P.  M.  Pottenger  (Endocrinology,  Vol.  2, 


No.  1,  1918)  was .  impressed  with  the  unsatis- 
factory theories  which  had  been  offered  to  ex- 
plain the  clinical  nervous  phenomena  which  ac- 
companied exophthalmic  goitre.  The  disease  in 
the  past  had  been  approached  from  much  too 
narrow  a  standi>oiQt,  attention  having  been  cen- 
tered too  much  on  prominent  symptoms.  A 
broader  discussion  of  the  disease  should  comprise 
tJie  vegetative  nervous  system,  the  central  ner- 
vous system  and  the  various  glands  of  internal 
secretion. 

Exophthalmic  goitre  is  an  extremely  complex 
picture  in  which  the  clinicians  have  emphasized 
to  too  great  an  extent  the  exophthalmos,  tachy- 
cardia and  increased  thyroid  secretion,  which  are 
manifestations  of  irritation  of  sympathetic  fibres. 
The  real  picture  is  that  of  a  rapidly  destructive 
metabolism  dependent  apparently  upon  the 
thvroid  hypersecretion  and  its  influence  on  the 
nervous  system  and  other  endocrine  glands. 
The  relationship  of  the  three  prominent  ^mip- 
toms,  exophthalmos,  tachyoardia  and  tliyroid 
hyperactivity  is  not  at  all  clear.  These  may  all 
be  evidence  of  the  same  stimulation  of  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic  fibres,  or  the  thyroid  gland 
may  be  diseased  primarily  and  the  efferent  im^ 
pulses  from  it  so  irritate  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglia  as  to  cause  the 
marked  stimulation  of  those  motor  neurons 
which  supply  the  muscle  of  Miiller  and  the  heart 
and  so  cause  exophthalmos  and  tachycardia. 

If  exophthalmos  and  tachycardia  result  from 
stimuli  which  emanate  from  the  diseased  thy- 
roid, the  synapse  in  all  probability  occurs  in 
the  cervical  ggrmpathetic  ganglia,  and  the  reflex 
would  be  the  proof  that  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glion cells  have  the  reflex  properties  of  the  cells 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

There  seem  to  be  two  predominant 
etiological  factors  in  hyperthyroidism;  deep 
emotions,  sexual  excitement  and  fear;  the 
other,  infections  of  the  nasal  sinuses 
and  tonsils,  alveolar  abscesses  and  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Concerning  the  latter, 
Pottenger  has  been  impressed  with  the  fre- 
quency witti  which  an  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  has  been  found  in  the  early  active 
stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Omitting  the  three  localized  cervical  sympa- 
thetic symptoms,  exophthalmos,  enlarged  and 
functionally  hyperactive  thyroid,  and  tachycar- 
dia and  omitting  also  the  increased  activity  of 
the  adrenals,  most  of  the  common  visceral 
symptoms  of  this  disease  such  as  von  Graefe's 
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^ign,  excessive  sweating,  diarrhoea,  etc.,  seem 
to  manifest  themselves  in  parasympathetic 
rather  than  in  sympathetic  stimulation.  The 
Tariability  of  the  symptoms  seems  to  depend 
■on  the  sensitizing  influence  of  thyroid  secretion 
upon  nerve  cells,  lowering  the  ,threshold  of 
response  to  nerve  stimulation  on  the  one  hand, 
.and  to  the  natural,  underlying,  predisposing 
Jierve  tonus  as  described  by  the  terms  sympa- 
thicotonic and  vagotonic  'by  Eppinger  and  Hess 
and  the  relative  tonus  of  these  two  divisions  of 
the  vegetative  nervous  system  in  different 
organs  of  the  same  individual. 

While  Pottenger's  article  was  taken  up  with 
juore  strictly  physiological  and  specidative 
questions,  a  recent  paper  by  L.  F.  Barker 
{J.  AM,A.,  Vol.  Lxxi,  No.  5,  1918)  discusses  the 
jiervous  and  mental  symptoms  in  exophthalmic 
goitre  from  a  clinical  standpoint.  The  wide 
variability  of  the  symptoms  is  clearly  empha- 
sized. Toxic  degenerative  processes  involving 
the  peripheral  motor  and  sensory  neurons  are 
*only  occasionally  met  with,  while  iwtlsies  of  the 
H!ranial  nerves  are  far  more  frequent,  such  as 
ophthalmoplegias  or  the  clinical  picture  of  a 
bulbar  i)aralysis,  resembling  a  myasthenia 
vgravis.  Grosser  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
-cord  have  occasionally  been  encountered  in  ex- 
-ophthalmic  goitre,  but  in  many  cases  the  rela- 
tion is  only  an  accidental  one.  The  evidence 
for  an  epilepsy  of  thyrotoxic  origin  is  still  too 
incomplete  to  permit  of  a  safe  judgment.  The 
fine  tremor  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
-exophthalmic  goitre  is  probably  of  cerebral  ori- 
.^in  although  its  real  pathogenesis  cannot  be 
-explained  any  more  than  other  pathological 
tremors. 

Neurasthenic  anxiety,  phobic  and  obsessional 
•states  are  frequent  in  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre,  while  the  psychoses,  particularly  various 
rforms  of  depression,  are  not  uncommon.  Even 
the  mild  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  show 
neurotic  symptoms  more  or  less  clearly  defined. 

(One  of  the  most  common  mental  accompani- 
ments of  exophthalmic  goitre  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  undifferentiated  depression.  In  many  of  the 
-^  cases  of  anxiety  neurosis  or  anxiety  hysteria, 
one  often  finds  symptoms  which  are  extremely 
suggestive  of  hyperthyroidism,  such  as  excessive 
sweating,  tachycardia,  fine  tremor,  dermatogra- 
-phia  and  slight  exophthalmos.  These  symptoms 
are  probably  secondary  to  the  extreme  emo- 
tional reactions  of  psychoneuroses.  In  one  case 
'-of  exophthalmic  goitre  there  was  an  extreme 


muscular  fatigue  resembling  a  myasthenia 
gravis.  This  symptom  disappeared  after  a  suc- 
cessful thyroidectomy.  In  another  interesting 
case  the  enlarged  thyroid  pressed  upon  the 
phrenic  nerve  causing  a  persistent  and  severe 
hiccough,  which  disappeared  after  removal  of 
thyroid  gland.  The  relation  of  the  disease  to 
the  sexual  glands  is  shown  by  its  apx>earance 
during  the  menopause  or  its  appearance  and 
fluctuations  during  pregnancy.  Concerning  its 
emotional  origin,  we  have  seen  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  exophthalmic  goitre  after  an  emo- 
tional shock,  this  being  in  harmony  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  emotions 
on  the  ductless  glands  and  the  internal  secre- 
tions.—I.  H.  C.) 


WAR  AND  NEUROSIS. 

In  his  capacity  of  psychiatrist  to  the  Military 
Hospitals  Commission  of  Canada,  Clarence  B. 
Farrar  {Am,  Jour,  of  InsanHy,  Vol.  Lxxm. 
No.  4,  April,  1917)  makes  some  interesting  and 
valuable  observations  on  the  war  neuroses  as 
observed  in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces.  In  summing  the  effect  of  war  on  the 
central  nervous  system,  he  concluded  as  follows : 

''Cases  with  gross  lesions  of  nervous  tissue, 
peripheral  or  central,  present  questions  essen- 
tially surgical  and  neurological.  Specific  i)sy- 
chotie  symptoms  do  not,  as  a  rule,,  accompany 
them.  In  particular  such  lesions  do  not  give 
rise  to  the  so-called  traumatic  neuroses. 

''Axyparently  any  individual  of  sotind  consti- 
tution and  inheritance  may  at  the  front  exhibit 
minor,  transitory  neurotic  symptoms  whieh  are 
strictly  reactive  and  may  be  classed  as  physi- 
ologic. 

''That  the  severe  war  neuroses  may  also, 
under  certain  circumstances,  develop  in  persons 
apparently  quite  normal  has  been  asserted  by 
competent  observers;  but  the  concept  of  normal 
is  so  elastic  that  a  definite  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion may  never  be  forthcoming. 

"It  remains  true,  however,  that  in  the  majori- 
ty of  severe  war  neuroses  of  all  types  there  is 
evidence  of  a  personal  element  of  psychopathic 
potential. 

"The  factor  of  exhaustion  may  lead  to  col- 
lapse or  to  acute  transitory  fatigue  states,  and 
if  severe  and  protracted,  to  progressive  physical 
deterioration.  War  has  not  established  its 
etiologic  importance  in  the  neuroses  or 
psychoses. 
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*' Psychic  disturbances  among  troops  may  be 
accidental,  %.e.,  such  as  occur  in  the  community 
generally,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  serv- 
ice; and  reactive,  tiiose  which  stand  in  some 
specific  relationship  to  the  conditions  of  army 
life.  - 

**The  reactive  group  is  made  up  essentially 
of  psychoneuroses,  which  may  be  divided  epoch- 
ally  into  anticipatory  neuroses,  and  trench 
neuroses. 

The  type  of  trench  neurosis  is  the  condi- 
tion called  'shell  shock,'  which  usually  con- 
sists of  a  transitory  concussion  syndrome  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  or  less  protracted  neurotic 
phase. 

**  Trench  neuroses  occur  usually  in  un- 
wounded  soldiers.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  trauma  plays  any  part  in  their  causa- 
tion. There  are  well-qualified  observers  who 
hold  that  as  a  result  of  contemporary  military 
experience,  the  concept  of  the  so-called  trau- 
matic neuroses  should  be  abolished. 

"The  drift  of  opinion  is  unmistakably  toward 
the  iM^ehogenic  basis  of  war  neuroses  of  all 
types,  including  shell-shock.  Even  in  an  initial 
unconsciousness  or  twiUgbt  state  of  some  dura- 
tion there  is  evidence  that  the  psychogenic  ele- 
ment may  have  as  great  if  not  a  greater  role 
than  the  item  of  mechanical  shock,  although 
this  is  also  important. 

"Clinically  the  trench  neuroses  present  in 
the  main  hysteric  and  depressive-neurasthenic 
syndromes  or  combinations  thereof.  In  this 
sense  therefore  there  is  nothing  specific  or  new 
about  them. 

"Their  distinctive  character  resides  in  the 
fact  that  the  precipitating  causes  are  unique  and 
strongly  color  the  symptom  pictures;  farther 
in  the  conspicuous  reactive  motor  phenomena, 
and  in  the  more  or  less  specific  ideogenic 
moments.'' 

By  far  the  most  fundamental  contribution  to 
the  subject  of  the  war  neuroses,  is  a  long  paper 
by  John  T.  MacOurdy,  Psychiafric  Btdteiin, 
July,  1917).  Here  the  war  neuroses  are  inter- 
preted from  the  psychoanalytic  standpoint,  as 
manifestations  of  unconscious  factors  immediate- 
ly determined  by  conditions  of  modem  war- 
fare and  having  a  symptomatology  whose  con- 
tent is  directly  related  to  war.  He  objects  to 
the  picturesque  and  alliterative  term  of  "shell- 
shock''  from  a  purely  medical  standpoint,  as  in 
the  first  place  it  implies  a  single  etiology,  the 
physical  effects  of  high  explosive  shells  on  the 


central  nervous,  and  secondly,  the'clinical  types 
covered  by  this  diagnostic  term  are  too  varied 
to  be  safely  gathered  under  one  heading.  The 
National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  has  also 
recently  emjphasized  that  "shell-shock*'  is  not 
a  medical  term. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  indi- 
cate the  main  theme  of  Dr.  MacCxurdy's  paper. 
It  will  repay  reading  in  the  original  since  here 
is  found,  not  vague  clinical  descriptions,  but  a 
minute  psychological  study  of  the  war  neuroses. 

The  two  principal  forms  of  the  war  neuroses 
are  the  anxiety  states  and  the  conversion  hyster- 
ias. In  the  anxiety  states,  it  is  pointed  out,  and 
this  observation  can  be  confirmed  by  clinical 
experience,  that  the  fear  in  the  dreams  of  these 
individuals  is  always  infinitely  greater  than  the 
fear  while  awake  in  similar  situations.  Fatigae 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
anixety  states.  The  part  played  1^  concussion 
in  these  conditions,  he  believes  to  have  been 
over  emphasized  although  its  importance  must 
not  be  under  estimated  in  certain  cases. 

The  conversion  hysterias  present  certain  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation,  although  in  all  these 
cases  an  idea  is  transferred  into  a  physical  symp- 
tom. A  difficult  problem  is  to  differentiate  a 
conversion  hysteria  from  malingering.  In  the 
former  the  symptoms  are  based  on  an  uncon- 
scious wi£^,  in  the  latter  the  wish  is  a  conscious 
one.  The  treatment  of  the  war  neuroses  is 
essentially  symptomatic  and  psychotherapeutic. 
In  its  prevention,  early  rest  after  a  campaign 
strain  is  emiphasized,  while  individuals  in  civil- 
ian life  who  show  neurotic  tendencies  and  are 
ill-adapted  to  normal  surroundings  arfe  very 
prone  to  develop  a  war  neurosis. 

(The  fact  that  cases  are  often  encountered  in 
private  practice  showing  the  symptoms  of  so- 
called  "shell-shock''  and  following  accidents  or 
emotional  strain,  shows  that  concussion  from 
high  explosives  has  been  over  emphasized  or  at 
least  is  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the  production 
of  a  war  neurosis. — I.H.C.) 

CANCER  IN  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

In  an  experimental  and  clinical  study  of  the 
metastasis  of  cancer  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem (The  Journal  of  Nervoris  and  Mental  IHs- 
eases f  Vol.  vi,  June,  1917)  Levin  gives  the 
clinical  record  of  six  cases.  Prom  these  he  con- 
cluded that  these  metastases  occur  very  early  in 
the  central  nervous  system  and  this  in  itself  is 
an  important  reason  for  the  failure  of  clinicians 
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to  make  an  early  diagnosis.  A  metastasis  in 
the  central  nervous  system  may  give  no  clinical 
symptoms  during  its  entire  course  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  those  cases  which  ultimately  de- 
velop severe  clinical  symptoms  may  have  ex- 
isted for  a  certain  time  without  causing  any 
manifestations  attributable  to  the  nervous 
system. 

Benign  tumors  of  the  brain  are  encapsulated 
and  during  their  growth  compress  the  brain, 
increase  the  intracranial  pressure  and  therefore 
produce  early  symptoms.  Carcinoma  and  sar- 
coma  grow  invasively  and  destroy  brain  tissue 
during  their  growth,  and  consequently  the  com- 
bined amount  of  tissue  inside  the  skull  does 
change.  Therefore  no  sjmiptoms  manifest  them- 
selves until  a  vital  portion  of  the  brain  has  been 
destroyed.  The  second  and  by  far  the  more 
important  handicap  to  the  correct  diagnosis  of 
a  metastasis  in  the  central  nervous  system  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  tumors  may  be 
so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  condi- 
tion in  the  central  nervous  system  that  they 
escape  recognition.  In  metastases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  spine  the  primary  malignant  tumor 
escapes  notice  even  more  frequently. 

The  very  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  analysis  of  clinical  cases  of  metastasis 
of  carcinoma  in  the  central  nervous  system  is 
that  the  clinician  must  keep  in  mind  the  proba- 
bility of  cancer  just  as  steadily  as  that  of 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis. 

(In  some  recently  observed  cases  of  carcino- 
matous invasion  of  the  central  nervous  system 
from  the  primary  focus  in  the  breast,  the 
metastasis  took  place  in  spite  of  a  radical  opera- 
tion and  prolonged  x-ray  treatment.  In  two 
cases  the  clinical  symptoms  pointed  to  a  metas- 
tasis in  the  cerebellum,  in  the  third  the  inva- 
sion was  more  extensive,  involving  with  the 
cerebellum  and  the  cortical  sensory  areas.  In 
this  case,  .although  the  symptoms  of  intracran- 
ial pressure  were  clear  as  manifested  by  head- 
ache and  vomiting,  yet  the  x-ray  of  the  skull 
showed  but  little  evidence  of  increased  intra- 
cranial pressure.  This  observation  harmonizes 
with  Levin's  statement. — I.  H.  C.) 

THE  PSYCHOANALYTIC  TREATMENT  OF  THE 
PSYCHONBUROSBS. 

In  order  to  meet  the  criticism  which  had  been 
so  often  directed  towards  the  psychoanalytic* 
treatment  of  the  neuroses,  viz. — that  there  were 


no  statistics  available  showing  the  practical 
results  of  this  method  the  same  as  in  other 
departments  of  clinical  medicine,  Coriait  {The 
PsychoandLyiic  Review,  Vol.  iv.  No.  2,  April, 
1917)  undertook  to  analyze  ninety-three  oases 
of  .various  psychoneuroses  and  of  certain 
psychoses  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
psychoanalytic  treatment.  The  figures  were 
based  entirely  upon  personal  investigations  and 
experience.  So  far  as  knovm,  this  is  the  first 
statistical  study  of  psychoanalytic  therapy. 

Some  of  the  cases  were  quite  severe,  while 
others  were  mild,  but  in  a  large  majority  of 
these  cases  other  methods  of  treatment,  such  as 
drugs,  rest,  electricity,  explanation  and  the 
various  ordinary  methods  of  psychotherapy  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  In  fact,  in  certain  of  these 
cases,  considering  the  inefficiency  of  other  thera- 
peutic methods,  it  seems  justifiable  to  state  that 
the  neurotic  condition  would  have  gone  on  in- 
definitely^ had  not  psychoanalysis  been  utilized. 

In  the  sexual  neuroses,  such  as  homosexualily, 
psychoanalysis  was  the  only  method  which  of- 
fered any  hope  of  a  cure  or  even  an  ameliora- 
tion of  tiie  condition.  In  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  also,  psychoanalysis  was  used  as  a  last 
resort  after  other  therapeutic  procedures  had 
been  vainly  tried. 

The'  results  in  those  cases  where  a  complete 
psychoanalysis  was  done,  were  most  gratifying 
and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — The  cases 
to  which  psychoanalysis  is  applicable  consists 
principcJly  of  the  severe  hysterias,  the  com- 
pulsion neuroses,  the  sexual  neuroses,  particu- 
larly homosexuality,  stammering,  the  anxiety 
neuroses,  and  finally  certain  psychoses  such  as 
the  paranoiac  states,  manic-depressive  insanity 
and  the  early  stages  of  dementia  praecox.  In 
fact,  concerning  the  latter,  it  was  possible  to 
record  two  recoveries  out  of  five  cases  treated. 
(See  Treatment  of  Dementia  Praecox  by 
Psychoanalysis — Journal  of  Abnonual  Psy- 
chology, Dec.,  1917).  In  these  two  recovered 
cases,  not  only  did  the  mental  symptoms  dis- 
appear, but  the  sociti  reaction  became  normal 
again  after  a  long  period  of  withdrawal  from 
reality. 

The  largest  percentage  of  recoveries  was  in 
homosexuality,  while  in  stammering,  which  is 
really  a  severe  form  of  anxiety  neurosis,  no  com- 
plete recovery  was  recorded  although  all  the  cases 
showed  a  great  improvement.  In  the  anxiety 
and  conversion  hysterias  the  results  were  also 
gratifying,  while  the  anxiety  and  compulsion 
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neuroses  presented  more  serious  difficulties  iii 
treatment. 

The  duration  of  treatment  in  the  various 
neuroses  varied  from  a  month  in  the  mild  cases 
to  four  or  six  months  in  the  more  severe  types. 
The  psychoanalytic  method  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  those  psychoneuroses  which  have 
failed  to  improve  under  any  other  procedure 
and  it  is  the  only  method  which  penetrates  to 
the  fundamental  basis  of  the  neurosis  and  so 
effects  a  radical  cure.  Other  methods  merely 
teach  or  train  the  sufferer  to  evade  his  dis- 
turbance; p^choanalysis  reaches  the  basis  of 
the  nervous  disturbance  and  by  so  doing 
eliminates  it. 


Imik  SfitttmB* 


Le   Cdbanon.    By   Dr.  Lucien-Graux. 
A.  Malone  &  Son.  1917. 


Paris : 


This  work  deals  with  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  sections:  the  first  is  a  histori- 
cal account  of  the  history  of  the  cell ;  the  secon<^ 
is  composed  of  letters  received  from  people 
whose  opinions  are  of  professional  value,  and 
who  have  been  asked  to  contribute  their  ideas  on 
this  subject 

The  first  section  shows  the  gradual  transfor- 
mation from  the  days  when  cells  and  dungeons 
were  in  vogue  to  the  present  time  when  the 
necessity  of  solitary  confiinement  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  humane  asylums  have 
been  instituted  as  a  refuge.  In  the  Golden  Age, 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  origin  of  the 
cell  may  be  found.  In  the  days  of  antiquity  the 
affliction  of  madness  inspired  more  respect  and 
commiseration  than  terror,  and  the  victims  were 
confined  in  temples  by  the  priests.  The  early 
Christian  era  set  back  the  welfare  of  lunatics. 
Religious  Christians  resorted  to  the  funeral-pile 
and  dungeons  to  drive  the  supposed  devil  from 
the  soul  of  the  madman.  At  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  there  was  no  special  establishment 
for  receiving  and  taking  care  of  the  insane; 
they  were  placed  in  prisons  with  criminals  and 
suffered  the  tortures  of  strait-jackets  and 
chains.  The  first  asylum  was  established  in 
Sweden  in  1305.  Later,  religious  orders  of 
Spain  saw  the  asylum  in  existence  in  the  Orient 
and  in  North  Africa,  and,  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  they  instituted  in  Spain  this  custom 
of  se^rregating  the  insane  in  a  building  solely 
for  that  purpose.  Italy  followed  in  the  16th 
Century  and  Germany,  Prance  and  England  ac- 
cepted the  reform  a  little  later. 


Not  until  the  17th  Century  did  any  feeling  of 
philanthropy  enter,  and  little  was  done  to  miti- 
gate the  horrors  of  the  cells  until  the  19th 
Century.  Then  psychiatrists  began  to  protest 
about  the  abuses  of  the  system,  and  advocated 
reducing  cases  of  solitary  confijiement  to  a 
minimum.  They  maintained  that  isolation  ag- 
gravated the  state  of  the  patient  and  made  him 
hostile,  whereas  humane  treatment  under  in- 
telligent supervision  and  in  comfortable  rooms 
tended  to  improve  his  condition. 

Part  2  of  the  book  consists  of  letters  and  ex- 
tracts, setting  forth  the  opinions  of  contemporary 
psychiatrists  on  the  subject  of  isolation  and  con- 
finement. Opinions  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  first  maintains  that  the  cell  is  rare- 
ly, but  sometimes,  indispensable ;  the  second,  that 
the  cell  ought  to  disappear,  but  only  when  cir- 
cumstances permit ;  and  the  third  class  believes 
that,  from  this  time  on,  the  use  of  the  cell  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  condemned. 

Philistine  and  Oenius.  By  Boris  Srois,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  M.D.  Third  edition.  Revised.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    1918. 

** Philistine  and  Genius"  is  a  critical  com- 
mentary upon  our  modem  educational  system. 
In  the  preface  on  current  events,  Dr.  Sidis  de- 
nounces the  present  age  as  a  reversion  to  sav- 
agery of  the  most  degenerate  type^  a  condition 
for  which  education  is  chiefly  responsible.  This 
work  is  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  spirit  of 
Philistinism  which  consumes  the  wealth  and  sci- 
ence of  the  nation  for  commercial  and  even  bar- 
barous purposes.  Dr.  Sidis  appeals  to  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  country  to  control 
the  early  education  and  social  environment  of 
their  children,  instead  of  leaving  the  task  of 
moulding  the  minds  of  future  generations  to  the 
philistine-educator.  Deceiving  children  about 
life  and  man  by  myths  and  fairy  tales  is  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  mental  abnormali- 
ties in  later  life.  The  book  is  a  plea  for  truth, 
for  the  recognition  of  evil  and  life's  realities. 
Parents  should  foster  originality  and  indepen- 
'dence  of  thought  by  awakening  the  child's 
critical  spirit,  and  by  imbuing  him  with  a  love 
of  knowledge,  truth,  art  and  Eterature.  The 
•book  condemns  the  methods  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  for  repressing  genius  and  aiming  at 
mediocrity.  To  develop  genius  one  must  avoid 
routine,  cultivate  variability  and  the  power  of 
habit-disintegration.  Dr.  Sidis  appeals  to  Ameri- 
can parenthood  to  rescue  the  children  from  the 
rampant  spirit  of  philistinism  which  dominates 
our  educational  system,  by  fostering  the  latent 
genius  which  exists  in  every  child. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGIC  STUDIES  OF  POLI- 
OMYELITIS IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
THE  NORTHEASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  studies  made  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  upon  the  epidemic 
of  poliomyelitis  which  occurred  during  1916  in 
New  York  City  and  the  Northeastern  United 
States  have  been  reported  in  Public  Health  Bul- 
letin No.  91.  The  work  in  this  epidemic  devel- 
oped along  two  lines:  One  group  was  engaged 
in  the  supervision  of  interstate  traffic  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disease  and  the  notification  of  local 
health  authorities  concerning  the  movements  of 
persons  from  the  epidemic  area;  the  other 
group  conducted  scientific  investigations  of  the 
disease.  This  report  is  concerned  with  the  epi- 
demiological and  statistical  aspects  of  tiie  work 
of  the  latter  group. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  i>oliomyelitis  prior 
to  1916  shows,  as  the  outstanding  feature  of 
its  epidemiology,  a  recent  and  rapid  develop- 


ment of  epidemic  prevalence.  Since  1868,  when 
the  fi.rst  clearly  defined  epidemic  was  recorded, 
the  recognized  epidemics  of  this  disease  have 
increased  in  number  of  cases  from  a  score  to 
several  thousands,  in  territory  involved  from  a 
single  village  to  whole  states.  This  evolution 
has  been  steadily  progressive,  every  few  years 
witnessing  an  epidemic  surpassing  all  previous 
experience,  and  it  has  gone  forward  in  msjiyi 
countries,  perhaps  throughout  the  world.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  originated  in  Sweden 
or  Norway,  and  to  have  been  most  marked  in 
these  countries  and  the  United  States.  Since 
1909,  the  first  year  for  which  any  general  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  statistics  are  available, 
I)oliomyelitia  has  figured  each  year  in  the  mor- 
tality records  of  every  state  in  the  United 
States  having  a  registration  •  population  of 
500,000  or  more.  '  Prior  to  1916,  the  highest 
prevalence  recorded  in  any  whole  state  was 
about  87  cases  per  100,000  in  Vermont,  in  1914. 
In  no  other  state  or  other  population  group  of 
500,000  or  more  had  the  prevalence  reached  50 
per  100,000. 

As  compared  with  this  prevalence  in  previous 
years,  incomplete  data  for  the  year  1916  show 
approximately  29,000  cases,  with  6,000  !deaths 
reported  in  the  United  States,  of  which  num- 
ber 23,000  cases,  with  5,000  deaths,  occurred  in 
the  northeastern  states,  in  distinct  relation  to 
the  New  York  epidemic,  in  a  population  of 
about  32,000,000.  In  New  York  Cily,  in  1916, 
the  disease  reached  a  prevalence  of  185  x>er 
100,000  in  a  population  of  5,600,000;  in  New 
Jersey,  134  per  100,000  in  nearly  3,000,000 
population;  in  New  York  State,  exclusive  of 
New  York  City,  78  per  100,000  in  4,670,000. 

In  certain  of  its  features  the  epidemic  of 
1916  conforms  closely  to  previous  experience, 
while  in  others  it  is  distinctly  remarkable.  The 
features  which  may  be  considered  most  re- 
markable are  an  extent  and  intensity  beyond  all 
previous  experience,  an  origin  remarkably  defi- 
nite as  to  time  and  place,  a  strikingly  uniform 
radial  spread  from  this  focus  with  intensity 
progressively  decreasing  in  proportion  to  dis- 
tance from  the  center,  and  in  general,  a  demon- 
strable mathematical  regularity  in  its  whole 
evolution. 

The  epidemic  had  a  peculiarly  well  defined 
origin,  during  the  latter  half  of  May,  in  a  cer- 
tain locality  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn;  and 
its  whole  subsequent  development  bears  a  dis- 
tinctly traceable  relation  to  this  origin.    As  to 
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its  essential  cause,  the  special  conditions  which 
led  to  the  development  at  this  time  and  place 
of  such  an  extraordinary  epidemic,  nothing  is 
known.  In  New  York  City  the  epidemic  had 
reached  its  mayimuni  by  the  second  week  in 
August,  thence  declining  to  a  vanishing  point 
about  November  1.  By  this  time  the  number 
of  cases  in  the  city  had  reached  9,345,  with 
2,243  deaths,  a  case  mortality  of  24  per  cent.  As 
is  usual,  the  disease  was  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  child  population,  79.2  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  being  in  children  under  five,  and 
approximately  98  per  cent,  in  those  under  15 
years  of  age.  The  case  mortality  was  lowest 
in  the  age  group  one  to  four  years,  and  prc^es- 
sively  higher  in  eadi  successive  higher  age 
group. 

Outside  of  New.  York  City  the  epidemic  ex- 
tended over  an  area  of  approximately  300 
miles  radius,  including  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvftuia,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Throughout 
this  area  the  evolution  of  the  epidemic  was  re- 
markably regular  in  that,  with  increasing  dis- 
tance from  New  York  City,  its  development  was 
progressively  later  and  its  total  incidence  in 
the  i>opulation  less,  as  demonstrated  by  com- 
parison of  successive  concentric  50-mile  zones. 
Comparison  of  rural  with  urban  districts  shows 
that  in  the  rural  districts  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  occurred  in  the  higher  age  groups,  sug- 
gesting a  less  general  immunity  of  the  older 
population  than  is  found  in  metropolitan 
centers. 

According  to  all  available  evidence,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  epidemic  was  independent  of  such 
factors  as  mass  infection  of  food,  milk,  or  water 
supplies;  racial  origin  and  economic  status  of  the 
population,  and  of  the  various  environmental 
conditions  systematically  studied.  Special  studies 
of  a  possible  relation  between  the  spread  of  in- 
fection and  the  occurrence  of  some  hyxK)thetical 
epizootic  among  rats,  cats,  dogs,  or  other  studies, 
were  made,  but  were  not,  however,  carried  out 
on  an  extensive  scale.  In  individual  caste,  con- 
tact, either  direct  or  indirect,  with  a  previous 
case  of  poliomyelitis  could  but  rarely  be  es- 
tablished. . 

The  following  observations  were  made  in  this 
<*pidemic  study: 

1.  That  poliomyelitis  is,  in  nature,  exclu- 
sively a  human  infection,  transmitted  from  per- 
son to  person  without  the  necessary  interven- 


tion of  a  lower  animal  or  insect  host,  the  pre- 
cise mechanism  of  transmission  and  avenues  of 
infection  being  undetermined. 

2.  That  the  infection  is  far  more  prevalent 
than  is  apparent  from  the  incidence  of  clinically 
recognized  cases,  since  a  large  majority  of  per 
sons  infected  become  ''carriers"  without  clini- 
cal manifestations.  It  is  probable  that  during 
an  epidemic  such  as  that  in  New  York  City,  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
become  infected,  adults  as  well  as  children. 

3.  That  the  most  important  agencies  in  dis- 
seminating the  infection  are  the  unrecognized 
carriers  and,  perhaps,  mild  abortive  cases  ordi- 
narily escaping  recognition.  It  is  fairly  certain 
that  the  frank,  paralytic  cases  are  a  relatively 
minor  factor  in  the  spread  of  infection. 

4.  That  an  epidemic  of  one  to  three  recog- 
nized cases  per  thousand,  or  even  less,  immun- 
izes the  general  x)opulation  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  epidemic  declines  spontaneously,  due 
to  the  exhaustion  or  thinning  out  of  infected  ma- 
terial. Apparently  an  epidemic  incidence  rela- 
tively small  in  comparison  to  that  prevailing  in 
an  epidemic  may  produce  a  population  im- 
munity sufficient  to  limit  definitely  the  incidence 
rate  in  a  subsequent  epidemic. 


AN  INFLUENZA  BULLETIN. 

At  a  time  when  the  influenza  epidemic  is 
again  presenting  serious  phases,  the  publication 
of  an  Influenza  BtMefin  by  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  is  particularly  helpful. 
This  pamphlet  reviews  the  information  avail- 
able and  suggests  practical  methods  of  preven- 
tion and  relief.  The  micro-organism  or  virus 
primarily  responsible  for  this  disease,  has  not 
yet  been  identified  and  there  is  no  known  lab- 
oratory method  by  which  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza can  be  differentiated  from  an  ordinary  cold 
or  bronchitis,  or  other  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  or  throat. 
Evidence  seems  conclusive,  however,  that  the 
infective  micro-organism,  or  virus,  of  influenza 
is  given  off  from  the  nose  and  mouth  of  infected 
persons,  and  that  it  is  taken  in  through  the 
mouth  or  nose  of  the  person  who  contracts  the 
disease. 

There  are  various  means  which  may  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  influenza. 
First  of  all,  it  is  advisable  to  break  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  by  which  the  infective 
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agent  passes  from  one  person  to  another;  this 
may  be  done  by  preventing  droplet  infection,  by 
sputum  control,  and  by  supervision  of  food  and 
drink.  Rendering  persons  exposed  to  infection 
immune,  or  at  least  more  resistant,  by  the  use 
of  vaccines,  is  a  second  method  of  prevention. 
The  use  of  vaccines,  however,  has  yielded  con- 
tradictory and  irreconcilable  results.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  causative  organism  is  unknown, 
there  is  no  scientific  basis  for  the  use  of  any 
particular  vaccine  against  the  primary  disease. 
A  third  preventive  measure  is  to  increase  the 
natural  resistance  of  persons  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease by  augmented  healthfulness.  Physical  and 
nervous  exhaustion  should  be  avoided  by  pajdiig 
due  regard  to  rest,  exercise,  physical  and  men- 
tal labor,  and  hours  of  sleep. 

In  order  successfully  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
infection,  there  must  be  bid.  efficient  organization 
to  meet  the  emergency,  providing  for  a  central- 
ized coordination  and  control  of  all  resources. 
All  facts  regarding  the  epidemic  should  be  se- 
cured by  such  methods  as  compulsory  repoit- 
ing  and  canvassing  for  cases.  The  public  should 
be  educated  with  respect  to  respiratory  hygiene 
and  warned  of  dangers  which  can.  be  avoided. 
Laws  against  the  use  of  common  cups,  and 
proper  ventilation  laws  Should  be  enforced.  Non- 
essential gatherings  should  be  prohibited;  the 
wearing  of  masks  should  be  made  compulsory 
in  hospitals  and  for  all  who  are  directly  ex- 
posed to  infection;  patients  suffering  from  in- 
fliienza  should  be  isolated. 

Besides  reviewing  these  preventive  measures, 
this  bulletin  summarizes  methods  of  relief  and 
the  facilities  offered  by  field  nursing,  emergency 
medical  service,  and  hospitals,  and  makes  the 
following  suggestions: 

"In  view  of  the  probability  of  recurrences  of 
the  disease  from  time  to  time  during  the  com- 
ing year,  health  departments  are  advised  to  be 
ready  in  advance  with  plans  for  prevention, 
which  plans  shall  embody  the  framework  of 
necessary  measures  and  as  much  detail  as  is  pos- 
sible. Laws  plainly  necessary  should  be  enacted 
and  rules  passed  now.  Emergency  funds  should 
be  held  in  reserve  or  placed  in  special  appropria- 
tions, which  appropriations  can  be  quickly  made 
available  for  influenza  prevention  work. 

"The  probability  that  as  an  after  effect  of  the 
influenza  epidemic  there  will  be  an  unusually 
high  pneumonia  rate  for  several  years  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

"Of  measures  for  the  control  of  the  disease. 


bacteriologic  studies  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
organisms  causing  the  primary  infection  and  as 
to  bacteria  associations,  new  and  improved 
procedures  leading  to  the  production  and  use  of 
effective  vaccines  and  curative  sera,  and  the 
fresh  air  treatment  of  the  infected,  appear  to 
offer  most  promise." 


THE  BOSTON  MBTEOPOLITAN  CHAPTER 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
year  ending  in  June,  1918,  includes  a  general 
account  of  the  activities  and  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  organization.  The  activities  may  be 
grouped  under  three  general  heads:  Adminis- 
tration, Relief  Activities,  and  Development. 

The  Administration  Department  is  divided 
into  four  divisions:  shipping,  purchafflng,  in- 
formation, and  finance.  From  December  5, 
1917,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  shipping 
department  shipped  1383  standard  boxes.  The 
purchasing  department  has  procured  all  raw 
material  and  supplies — ^including  cloth,  gauze, 
yarn,  stationery,  and  office  supplies.  The  in- 
formation department^  besides  answering  vari- 
ous question  asked  by  all  kinds  of  people,  has 
conducted  correspondence  between  civilians  of 
this  country  and  enemy  countries.  The  finance 
department  has  received  $155,596.25  from  mem- 
bership fees  during  the  year;  as  this  sum  more 
than  covers  all  administrative  expenses,  it  has 
been  i)ossible  to  devote  the  entire  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  "War  Funds  directly  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  contributed.  The  amount 
received  by  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter 
from  the  First  War  Fund  was  $504,033.00; 
from  the  Second  War  Fund,  $250,000.00. 

The  Department  of  Relief  Activities  includes 
the  Education  Department,  which  has  offered 
classes  of  instruction  in  first  aid,  home  nursing, 
surgical  dressings,  and  conversational  French; 
the  Volunteer  Motor  Service,  which  has  given 
Hospital  service,  civilian  relief,  ambulance  serv- 
ice, and  aid  in  case  of  civil  disaster;  the  Naval 
and  Military  Relief,  which  has  been  responsible 
for  surgical  dressings,  canteen  work,  comfort 
kits,  and  base  hospital  service.  The  De 
partment  of  Civilian  Relief,  responsible  for  cov- 
ering disaster  relief  and  home  service,  rendered 
valiant  service  at  the  time  of  the  Halifax 
disaster. 
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The  Development  Department  has  conducted 
membership  campaigns,  supplied  speakers  for 
the  Red  Gross  meetings,  organized  branches  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  Chapter,  managed  the  Pub- 
licity Department,  secured  cooperation  between 
various  organizations,  and  has  conducted  bene- 
fits and  entertainments. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  Metrotpolitan  Chapter 
of  the  American  Bed  Cross  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  cooperiation  and  unselfish  service 
of  thousands  of  people  of  all  classes  who  have 
desired  to  serve  a  great  and  common  cause. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Medical.  Corps  Assignments. — Captain  Edgar 
W.  "West  and  Lieutenants  Clyde  W.  Eice  and 
S.  B.  Buck,  of  the  Medical  Corps,  have  been 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Narragansett  Bay 
coast  defenses.  Lieutenant  Harry  N.  Golden, 
also  of  the  Medical  Corps,  has  been  sent  to 
Fort  Adams. 

Vital  Statistics  in  Berlin. — The  vital  sta- 
tistics of  Berlin,  the  publication  of  which  here- 
tofore has  been  prohibited,  are  now  available. 
They  disclose  the  almost  catastrophic  effect  of 
the  war's  privations  on  the  people  of  Berlin. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1913  was 
12,766.  In  1916  there  was  an  excess  of  deaths 
over  births  of  4440  and  there  were  15,397  more 
deaths  than  births  in  1917.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  soldiers  who  died  at  the  front 
or  in  hospitals.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in 
1917  was  7000  more  than  the  previous  year, 
despite  the  fact  that  Berlin's  population  had 
decreased  70,000. 

PROMonoK  OP  Northampton  Physician. — 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Thomas,  who  has  been  serving  for 
more  than  a  year  as  an  American  surgeon  with 
the  English  Expeditionary  Forces  on  the  Flan- 
ders front,  has  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  to  captain.  Dr.  Thomas  went  to 
Great  Britain  to  serve  in  the  United  States 
armies,  but  so  great  was  the  English  need  of 
medical  men  that  he  was  assigned  for  service 
with  a  Royal  Liverpool  regiment  and  was  in  all 
the  hard  campaigning  in  the  Tpres  and 
Flanders  sectors. 

French  Wounded  Fund  $453,803. — ^Kidder, 
Peabody   &   Co.,   treasurers  of  the  American 


Fund  for  French  Wounded,  announce  that 
the  total  subscriptions  to  date  amount  to 
$453,803.09. 

Work  op  the  RockbfblliEr  Foundation. — 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the  Bocko- 
feller  Foundation,  has  announced  that  the  or- 
ganization, after  diverting  its  activities  for  four 
years  to  war  relief  and  army  welfare  work,  in 
which  it  expended  $21,000,000,  will  immediately 
resume  its  work  of  attempting  to  eliminate  dis- 
ease in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

JIajor-General  William  C.  Qorgas,  until  re- 
cently Surgeon-Gteneral  of  the  United  States 
army,  will  soon  head  an  expedition  of  scientists  to 
Central  and  South  America  to  conquer  yellow 
fever.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  five  experts, 
and  believes  that  by  battling  the  disease  at  its 
source  in  these  countries  it  can  be  exterminated 
in  a  few  years.  The  organization  will  also  begin 
a  campaign  to  wipe  out  the  plague  in  China  and 
other  countries  of  Asia. 

The  Medical  University  of  Pekin,  China,  being 
erected  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  at  a  cost 
of  $6,000,000,  will  be  opened  not  later  than 
October,  1920.  Another  medical  university  will 
be  built  by  the  organization  at  Shanghai,  China. 

Nurses  Nbbded  in  Portland. — The  new  out- 
break of  influenza  in  Portland,  Maine,  has  be- 
come 80  serious  that  urgent  calls  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  Bed  Cross  for  both  professional 
nurses  and  those  who  have  had  only  some  train- 
ing in  home  nursing. 

In  Auburn,  Maine,  there  are  over  200  cases 
of  influenza  and  the  schools  have  closed. 

Influenza  Among  Montana  Indians. — ^It  has 
been  reported  that  hundreds  of  Indians  on  reser- 
vations in  Montana  have  died  from  influenza. 
Many  deaths  were  caused  by  drastic  methods 
which  some  tribes  used  to  combat  the  disease. 
Influenza  patients,  it  is  claimed,  took  hot  water 
or  vapor  baths  and  then  leaped  into  cold  moun- 
tain streams. 

Estimate  op  Deaths  from  Influenza.— 
There  seem  to  be  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  6,000,000  persons  have  died  of  influenza 
and  of  pneumonia  in  the  past  twelve  weeks. 
This  plague,  therefore,  is  five  times  more  deadly 
than  the  war,  which  it  is  estimated  killed 
20,000,000  persons  in  four  and  a  half  years. 
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Influenza  has  cost  London  10,000  lives  to 
date.  Never  since  the  Black  Death  has  such  a 
plague  swept  the  world.  In  India  alone  it  is 
estimated  there  were  3,000,000  deaths.  In  Bom- 
bay there  were  15,000  and  in  Delhi  800  daily. 
The  Punjab  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million.  In 
Capetown  2000  children  were  made  destitute. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  natives  of  Samoa  were 
infected.  In  Spain  the  visitation  was  terrible. 
Barcelon^t  having  1200  deaths  daily. 

No  medical  authority  is  certain  of  any  con- 
elusion  yet  reached,  but  possibly  a  still  undis- 
covered organism  is  involved.  Possibly  the-  in- 
creased virulence  of  the  influenza  'bacillus  is  re- 
sponsible. It  was  mild  when  it  first  started  in 
Spain.  It  visited  England  in  a  mild  form,  then 
America,  then  returned  to  England  in  a  severer 
type.  Usually  it  first  appeared  at  sea  ports. 
The  figures  indicate  the  infection  was  by  con- 
tact and  not  carried  through  the  air. 

Changes  in  Pbicbs  op  Drugs  and  Chemicals. 
Many  price  changes  have  occurred  in  drugs  and 
chemicals,  but  very  few  are  important.  Glycer- 
in is  weak  and  lower.  Mercury  declined  $2  per 
flask.  Chloral  hydrate  crystals  have  been  re- 
duced by  makers.  Courmarin  and  menthol  quo- 
tations are  lower.  Larger  imports  of  cinchona 
bark  caused  the  market  to  weaken,  and  holders 
of  cascara  sagrada  made  offerings  freely  at  con- 
cessions. Botanicals  are  firm.  Gingers  and 
mustard  seed  are  tending  upward. 

Anti-Tubebculosis  Pacilitibs  in  Illinois. — 
Three  years  ago  the  State  of  Illinois  had  only 
one  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  At  the  present 
time,  forty  such  institutions  either  exist  or  are 
provided  for.  By  the  November  State  election 
of  1918,  it  was  voted  to  provide  county  sana- 
toria and  visiting  nurse  service  for  thirty-three 
counties. 

The  Pbamingham  Demonstration.— In  the 
December  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  following  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Framingham  Health  Demon- 
stration activities  in  reference  to  tuberculosis 
are  summarized: 

1.  Tuberculosis  exists  to  a  larger  extent  in 
the  average  industrial  community  than  had  pre- 
viously been  supposed.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  in  Framingham,  during  the  year  previ- 
ous to  the  Demonstration,  the  ratio  of  known  cases 
to  deaths  was  3  to  1,  while  in  1917,  the  first  year 


of  the  Demonstration,  this  ratio  was  11  to  1. 
Further,  on  a  basis  of  the  examination  drives 
the  indications  are  that  there  exists  in  the  com- 
munity 21  cases  to  every  death,  including  ar- 
rested cases.  When  the  ratro  is  restricted  to 
include  only  active  cases  the  figure  is  9  or  10 
to  1. 

2.  Tuberculosis  can  be  found  if  looked  for. 
The  people  will  take  advantage  of  free,  expert, 
medical  examinations.  During  1916  there  were 
40  known  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  Framingham. 
The  total- number  of  <5&ses  under  care  in  1917 
was  185.  The  total  number  of  cases,  including 
deaths,  under  observation  and  treatment  from 
January  1,  1917,  to  November  1,  1918,  was  295, 
including  a  number  of  cases  being  followed  as 
still  in  the  suspicious  class. 

3.  Concentrated  tuberculosis  work  will  stim- 
ulate the  reporting  of  cases.  During  the  decade 
1906  to  1916  the  physicians  of  Framingham  re- 
ported the  annual  average  number  of  13  cases. 
During  1917  the  cases  reported  num'bered  59. 

4.  The  physicians  are  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  expert  consultation  service.  To  date 
through  the  consultation  service  53  cases  have 
been  discovered  and  placed  under  care. 

5.  At  present  about  10%  of  the  known  living 
cases  are  receiving  treatment  in  institutions  out 
of  town;  consequently  the  great  majority  of 
cases  are  under  home  observation.  50%  of  tht 
total  number  of  living  cases  under  care  at  the 
present  time  (239)  are  arrested. 

6.  An  investigation  of  the  reliability  oi 
death  certification  by  physicians  in  tuberculosis 
cases  for  the  preceding  decade  showed  that  the 
stated  mortality  rate  should  be  increased  by 
approximately  22%,  accounted  for  largely  by 
transfers  from  incorrect  certifications  of  tuber- 
culosis cases,  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  etc. 
With  these  corrections  the  decade  mortality  rat^ 
was  121.5  per  100,000.  For  1917  the  rate 
was  99. 

7.  A  certain  number  of  cases  (28  to  date> 
constantly  leave  town  to  take  treatment  in  other 
parts  of  the  state  or  country.  Many  of  these  are 
benefited  by  the  advice  received  and  by  the 
medical  diagnostic  work  before  leaving  Fram- 
ingham. 

8.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  arrested 
cases  and  slowly  progressing  advanced  cases 
which  an  extensive  campaign  discovers,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  devise  a  somewhat  modified 
system  of  classification,  recognizing  in  a  more 
direct  way  the  economic  and  social  adjustments 
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which  the  working  patient  under  nursing  ob- 
servi^tion  has  to  make.     The  headings  in  this 
classification  are  as  follows: 
Early 

Incipient,  early,  moderately  advanced 
Advanced 

Rapid,  slow,  stationary. 
Convalescent 
Arrested 

Early,  advanced 
Cured 
Lost 
Dead 

This  chart,  with  the  use  of  pins,  is  a  func- 
tional chart,  allowing  for  the  shifting  of  indi- 
vidual cases  from  column  to  column  as  progress 
is  indicated  by  frequent  reexaminations. 

9.  The  findings  in  Framingham  as  to  racial 
factors  bear  out  previous  experience  elsewhere 
namely,  that  the  Italian  race  stock  presents  a  low 
tuberculosis  incidence,  in  contrast  to  high  rates  in 
French-Canadians,  Irish  and  other  race  stocks. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Von  Pirquet  skin  reac 
tion  among  children  shows  a  high  percentage  oi 
infection  among  Italian  children,  with  a  corre- 
spondingly low  incidence  of  active  disease. 

10.  The  work  thus  far  in  Framingham  has 
been  largely  diagnostic  with  emphasis  on  the 
discovery  of  cases  and  their  proper  classifica- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  the  great  majority  of 
active  cases  has  now  been  discovered.  From 
now  on  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  treatment 
and  follow-up,  including  nursing  visits,  x-ray 
examinations,  reexaminations,  etc.  Incidental- 
ly, the  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  arrested 
as  well  as  active  tuberculosis  cases,  together  with 
the  fairly  complete  reporting  of  influenza  cases 
in  the  recent  epidemic,  makes  possible  an  inter- 
esting and  promising  study  of  the  relationship 
of  this  acute  respiratory  disease  to  tuberculosis. 

The  Bed  Cboss  Christmas  Boll  Call  and 
THE  National  Tuberculosis  Association. — 
This  year  the  Bed  Cross  and  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  will  cooperate  in  mak- 
ing the  Christmas  Boll  Call  for  membership  a 
success,  and  a  part  of  the  funds  secured  will  be 
available  for  anti-tuberculosis  work.  Anti- 
tuberculosis workers  may  help  in  two  ways :  by 
working  in  the  campaign  and  by  becoming 
actual  members.  In  the  December  issue  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  Bulletin,  the 
suggestions  which  have  been  sent  to  the  anti- 
tuberculosis societies  in  the  Atlantic  Division 


of  the  American  Bed  Cross  show  how  members 
of  those  societies  can  be  of  service.  By  cooper- 
ating with  district  chairmen  of  Bed  Cross  chap- 
ters, by  securing  volunteer  service  of  persons, 
groups,  or  organizations,  by  assisting  in  local 
publicity  work  by  means  of  advertising  and 
speaking,  and  by  keeping  the  subject  of  tuber- 
culosis before  public  attention  at  this  time,  it 
will  be  possible  for  anti-tuberculosis  workers  to 
aid  in  the  campaign. 

Examination  op  10,000  Becruits  wtth 
Doubtful  Heart  Conditions. — In  February. 
1916,  by  desire  of  the  "War  Office,  the  honorary 
medical  staff  of  the  National  Hospital  for  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart  undertook  to  act  as  expert 
referees  on  all  cases  of  douhtful  cardiac  condi- 
tions referred  to  them  by  the  various  recruiting 
boards  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

In  every  case  an  eriiaustive  medical  history 
was  taken,  inquiry  was  made  into  subjective 
symptoms  complained  of,  and  the  ordinary  clin- 
ical examination  by  inspection,  palpation, 
percussion,  and  auscultation  was  undertaken. 
In  addition  to  this  the  urine  of  every  recruit 
was  examined,  the  pulse,  blood  pressure,  and  the 
respiration  was  taken  in  the  recumbent  position 
before  and  immediately  after  a  standardized 
piece  of  exercise,  and  again  after  three  min- 
utes' rest  in  the  recumlbent  position.  Eadi  case 
was  electro-cardiographed,  and  the  heart  was  ex- 
amined by  means  of  the  x-rays.  As  the  result 
of  these  various  methods  of  examination  a  diag- 
nosis was  arrived  at,  and  the  medical  boards 
were  advised  as  to  the  category  for  service  for 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining  physi- 
cian, the  recruit  was  fitted,  the  responsibility  for 
the  actual  classification  adopted  necessarily  rest- 
ing with  the  medical  board.  * 

Up  to  January  14,  1918,  10,000  different  re- 
cruits were  examined,  as  well  as  181  men 
already  in  the  army,  who  were  referred  for 
opinion  by  army  medical  officers.  As  the  result 
of  this  work,  a  large  number  of  records  have 
been  accumulated,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  ma- 
terial thus  obtained,  if  carefully  analyzed,  may 
assist  in  elucidating  certain  problems  connected 
with  affections  of  the  heart. 

Discussion  op  Inpluesnza  at  Chicago  Meet- 
ing.— ^At  a  recent  meeting  in  Chicago  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  measures  to  be  taken  to  stop  the 
spread  of  influenza  were  discussed.    No  definite-       j 
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oonclusions  concerning  the  cause  and  methods  the  arthrometer.  The  mensuration  instrumenta 
of  fighting  the  disease  were  adopted.  It  was  at  present  employed  are  defective  in  that  they 
recommended,  howeyer,  that  non-essential  gath-  are  costly,  the  measurements  they  record  are  not 
erings  should  be  prohibited  and  that  the  closing  strictly  accurate,  the  process  of  working  them  is 
of  schools  should  be  left  with  local  authorities,  slow,    and    specially   instructed    measures    are 

The  committee  reported  that  the  micro-organ  needed.  Mr.  Falconer's  apparatus  is  extremely 
ism,  or  virus,  primarily  responsible  for  this  dis-  simple. and  can  record  the  movement  of  all  the 
ease  had  not  yet  been  identified,  but  that  deaths  principal  joints  in  the  body.  This  pamphlet  in- 
resulting  from  infiuenza  commonly  are  due  to  eludes  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  arthrometer 
the  development  of  pneumonia.  It  was  stated  and  arthrometrioal  charts, 
that  evidence  as  to  the  success  of  vaccines  was  i 

contradictory  and  irreconcilahle,  as  also  was  the  '  Public  Heai/th  Service  Reserve  Force. — ^It 
evidence  regarding  the  beneficial  results  from  is  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  Science  that  a 
the  use  of  masks.  The  report  recommended  the  permanent  reserve  force  upon  which  the  Public 
compulsory .  wearing  of  masks  in  hospitals  and  Hearth  Service,  can  draw  in  time  of  emergency 
by  barbers  and  dentists.  such  as  that  presented  by  the  influenza  efpidemic 

As  methods  of  prevention  the  committee  recom  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  This  con- 
mended  "breaking  the  channels  of  communica  sists  of  oflScers,  none  holding  rank  above  that  of 
tion  by  which  the  infective  agent  passes  from  assistant  sui^eon  general,  commissioned  by  the 
one  person  to  another,  rendering  persons  ex  president  for  a  period  of  five  years,  subject  to 
posed  to  infection  immune  or  at  least  more  re  call  to  active  duty  by  the  Surgeon  General,  U.  S. 
sistant,  by  the  use  of  vaccines,  and  by  aug  P.  H.  S. 
mented  healthfulness.*'  When  in  such  active  duty  they  receive  the  same 

The  report  was  signed  by  Dr.  "W.  A.  Evans  pay  and  allowances  as  are  now  provided  by  law 
Chicago ;  Dr.  D.  B.  Armstrong,  Framingham  for  the  regular  commissioned  medical  officers  in 
Mass.,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  many  years  in  the  service.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  re- 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  now  of  Boston.  serve  to  be  organized  under  this  act  will  be  on 

active  duty  only  during  times  of  national  emer- 

SuRGBON  General  Blue  Again  Issues  Warn-  gency,  though  it  will  probably  he  necessary  to 
ING. — Sugeon  General  Blue  has  again  emphasized  establish  periodic  terms  of  training,  so  as  to 
.  the  danger  of  relaxing  eflPorta  to  check  the  better  fit  the  officers  for  such  service.  With  the 
spread  of  influenza.  He  is  reported  to  have  passing  of  the  emergency  these  men  will  auto- 
said:  matically  go  on  the  inactive  list;  always,  how- 

''The  epidemic  is  not  ended,  and  such  re    ever,  subject  to  call  to  active  duty  by  the  sur- 
crudences  of  cases  and  deaths  as  are  now  occur    geon-general.    Detailed  plans  for  the  organiza- 
ring  in  many  localities  may  be  expected  to  be    tion,   training   and   assignment  of  the  reserve 
come  more  or  less  general.    Any  statement  at  officers  are  now  under  consideration, 
the  present  time  that  the  epidemic  has  come  and 

gone  for  good  can  only  do  harm,  for  it  will  lull  Committee  for  Rehabilitation  op  Disabled 
people  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  cause  Soldiers. — In  a  recent  issue  of  Science  it  is  re- 
them  to  relax  precautions.  *'  ported  that  a  permanent  committee,  comprising 

representatives  of  all  the  allied  governments, 

Arthrometry,  or  the  Measurement  op  tht  has  been  appointed  to  centralize  matters  con- 
Movements  op  the  Joints. — In  restoring  men  nected  with  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  sol- 
who  have  been  disabled  in  the  war,  the  import-  diers.  The  committee  includes:  Dr.  Bourrillon 
ance  of  accurate  measurement  of  joint  move  (France),  who  serves  as  president  of  the  com- 
ment is  becoming  recognized.  There  has  been  mittee;  Dr.  Mflis  (Belgium),  Sir  Charles  Nich- 
published  recently  a  pamphlet  describing  the  olson  (Great  Britain),  General  Bradley  (United 
measurement  of  the  movement  of  the  joints,  by  States),  L.  March  (Prance),  Dr.  Da  Costa  Fer- 
W.  Wilbraham  Falconer.  Mr.  Falconer  has  reira  (Portugal),  and  Agathonovitch  (Serbia) 
studied  the  problem  of  determining  the  mobility  as  vice-presidents.  All  these  hold  high  military 
of  the  limb,  and  offers  to  those  especially  who  rank.  An  institute  for  research  has  been 
are  employing  physical  remedies  for  disabled  founded  at  the  headquarters  of  t>ip  ooTnraittee 
men  a  description  of  his  device  for  measuring,  which  is  already  installed  at  1^  ""«  '^'^  Bar, 
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f  aris.  A  review  is  to  be  issued  by  tiie  com- 
mittee. The  editor  in  chief  is  Dr.  Jean  Camus, 
of  the  Paris  Medical  School,  with  Dr.  Bourril- 
lon,  the  president  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  C. 
Krug,  the  secretary  general,  as  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  publication.  The  work  of  the 
committee  is  to  include  the  promulgation  of  the 
general  principles  for  rehabilitation  of  the  dis- 
abled, which  each  country  can  adapt  to  its  own 
laws  and  customs;  to  group  and  centralize  the 
data  and  the  lessons  learned  from  experience, 
and  to  apply  them  and  aid  in  every  way  the 
mutilated  and  to  extend  this  aid  into  the  future 
after  the  war.  By  this  coordination  of  efforts 
each  one  of  the  allied  peoples  will  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  improvements  and  achievements 
realized  in  any  one  of  them. 

Influenza  SrruATiON  in  London. — The  medi- 
cal correspondent  of  the  London  Times  has  writ- 
ten the  following  article  on  the  spread  of  in- 
fluenza: 

'^A  deial  of  nonsense  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  the  nature  of  the  influenza  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  admitted  no  certain  conclusion 
has  been  reached.  The  influenza  bacillus  has 
been  found  with  great  regularity.  In  cases 
where  empyema  followed  pneumonia,  pure  cul- 
tures of  pneumococcus  have  been  obtained.  Some 
doubt  exists  stiU  as  to  whether  a  new  oi^an- 
ism  may  not  be  implicated. 

'  *It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  new  organism 
has  been  present  to  account  for  the  great  viru- 
lence of  the  epidemic.  Bacteriologists  long  have 
known  that  epidemics  vary  greatly  in  severity 
and  that  their  passage  from  x>ost  to  post  may 
augment  the  lethal  i)Ower  of  the  germ  until 
such  a  degree  of  deadliness  has  been  reached  that 
death  occure  within  a  few  hours  after  infection, 
and  before  ordiniary  symptoms  of  disease — ^which 
largely  are  of  the  nature  of  a  reaction — ^have 
time  to  develop. 

"Many  of  these  pneumonia  oases  had  no  pneu- 
monia sjymptoms  in  the  ordinary  sense.  That 
is  to  say,  there  was  no  consolidation  of  the  lung. 
Infection  was  too  severe,  it  spread  beyond  the 
lung  to  the  blood  itself,  seeming  to  paralyze  the 
normal  methods  of  defence. 

''When  we  come  to  the  geographical  course  of 
the  epidemic  we  flnd  what  seems  like  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  view  of  augmented  virulence.  The 
epidemic  b^an  in  Spain  last  summer.  It  was 
then  mild  with  comparatively  few  deaths.  In 
that  form  it  spread  through  Europe,  visiting 


London  in  June.  It  was  treated  by  the  public 
as  a  joke,  the  victims  soon  recovering.  The  epi- 
demic tiien  reached  America  and  in  August  and 
September  we  b^gan  to  hear  disquieting  ac- 
counts. During  these  months  it  practically  dis 
appeared  in  London,  buf  October  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  return  journey  and  the  b^inning 
of  the  present  plague.  As  must  be  expected,  the 
ports  were  involved  first,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool 
in  particular  suffering  heavily  a  considerable 
time  before  other  centers  were  affected.  Next 
the  disease  reached  London,  to  which,  no  doubt, 
it  was  brought  by  travelers  on  through  trains. 
Prom  London  it  radiated  again,  visiting  Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham  and  other  centers.  It  still 
is  raging  with  full  fury  in  the  smaller  country 
districts,  which  have  now  become  involved." 

The  Times  points  out,  also,  that  throughout 
the  world  about  6,000,000  persons  have  per- 
ished from  infiuenza  and  pneumonia  during  the 
past  fidx  months.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
war  caused  the  deaths  of  20,000,000  persons  in 
four  and  a  half  years.  Thus  influenza  has 
proved  itself  flve  times  more  deadly  than  war, 
because  in  the  same  period,  at  its  epidemic  rate, 
influenza  would  have  MUed  100,000,000. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Bate  in  Boston. — ^During 
the  week  ending  Dec.  21,  1918,  the  number 
of  deaths  reported  was  334,  against  235  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  22.20,  against  15.86  last  year 
There  were  38  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  34  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were :  diphtheria,  49 ;  scarlet  fever,  31 ; 
measles,  10;  whooping  cough,  13;  typhoid  fever. 
2;  tuberculosis,  55. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following  oases 
of  non-residents :  diphtheria,  8 ;  scarlet  fever,  1 ; 
tuberculosis,  3. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  diph- 
theria, 7 ;  whooping  cough,  2 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ; 
tuberculosis,  21. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following  non- 
residents:   diphtheria,  1;  tuberculosis,  1. 

Comfort  Fund  Nearly  Exhausted.  —  The 
Convalescent  Comfort  Fund  has  distributed 
tobacco,  cigarettes,  chocolate^  candy  and  fruit  to 
the  returning  wounded  soldiers  of  the  following 
transports:     Finland,     Antigone,     Pocahontas, 
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Aeolus,  Kpoonland,  Madawaska,  Powhatan,  Pas- 
tores,  Princess  Matoika,  Mercury,  Susquehanna, 
Huron,  K.  der  Nederlanden,  Rijndam,  Martha 
Washin^n,  Zeelandia  and  Tenadores.  The 
fund  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  additional  contri- 
butions will  be  gratefully  received. 

Medical  Committee  Needs  More  Funds. — 
The  committee  which  has  charge  of  the  medical 
social  work  that  is  being  done  quietly  but  effi- 
ciently at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  is  making 
an  appeal  for  additional  public  support  to  that 
which  has  been  given  by  an  enthusiastic  and 
philanthropic  group  of  women  during  the  past 
four  years.  In  order  to  have  a  sufficiently  large 
corps  of  workers  to  meet  the  fresh  demand  that 
is  being  made  and  to  continue  the  follow-up  work 
caused  by  the  recent  influenza  epidemic,  more 
money  is  needed. 

Two  of  the  imi>ortant  phases  of  the  work  done 
by  this  organization  are  helping  the  patients  who 
are  waiting  to  be  discharged  and  the  follow-up 
work  so  that  the  good  already  accomplished  by 
the  doctors  and  nurses  may  not  be  lost.  This 
latter  sometimes  includes  the  furnishing  of  suit- 
able clothing  with  which  to  leave  the  hospital, 
the  furnishing  of  persons  to  accompany  patients 
to  their  homes,  or  the  providing  of  suitable  con- 
veyances, the  rehabilitation  of  families  stricken 
by  an  epidemic,  proper  care  for  recently  or- 
phaned children,  the  chronic  care  for  mentally 
deranged  persons. 

More  than  2000  persons  have  been  cared  for  in 
these  and  in  many  other  ways  by  this  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year,  and  during  the  past 
few  months  250  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  have 
been  in  the  City  Hospital  and  many  of  them  have 
been  cared  for  by  this  department. 

Donations  for  this  work  may  be  sent  to  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  for  the  medical- 
social  work  at  the  City  Hospital,  or  to  "William 
C.  Endicott,  71  Ames  Building,  Boston.  * 

General  Hospital  Number  10. — ^Wounded 
soldiers  from  overseas  are  not  expected  at  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Number  10  until  after  Christmas. 
At.  present,  there  are  about  twenty  patients  in 
the  hospital.  Of  these,  only  two  are  men  who 
havfc  seen  service  in  Prance  and  they  were  trans 
ferred  to  Boston  from  the  hospital  at  Norfolk, 
to  be  treated  for  injuries  accidentally  received 
there.  Because  of  a  lack  of  help,  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  number  of  patients 
has  not  been  completed. 

Apparatus  is  now  being  installed  in  the  Robert 


13.  Brigham  Hospital  for  use  in  th«  reconstruc- 
tion work  which  will  be  done  there.  When  this 
work  is  in  prog^ress,  there  will  be  facilities  for 
teaching  printing,  carpentry,  typewriting,  and 
other  occupations.  The  man  whose  injury  pre- 
vents his  return  to  the  occupation  which  he  fol- 
lowed before  the  war  will  be  fitted  for  another  if 
possible. 

The  general  hospital  will  have  a  capacity  of 
650  patients  as  a  minimum.  More  than  that 
number  may  be  accommodated  in  case  of  need. 
While  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Bed 
Cross  has  offered  to  transfer  wounded  men  from 
the  wharves  or  railroad  stations  to  the  hospital 
and  the  Army  authorities  will  gladly  use  the  Red 
Cross  facilities  if  necessary,  it  is  understood  the 
hospital  will  be  provided  with  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  ambulances  to  handle  all  the  cases  likely 
to  be  received  at  one  time. 

Influenza  Among  Abmy  Men. — ^Several  cases 
of  grippe  have  been  reported  to  Northeastern  De- 
partment army  officers  of  men  who  are  here  on 
furlough  from  other  points.  Pour  men  have 
been  sent  to  hospitals. 

At  Camp  Devens  there  are  only  21  cases  of 
influenza  among  the  30,000  troops  in  the  camp. 

On  December  18,  there  were  only  three  eases 
among  army  men  reported. 

On  December  20,  only  one  new  case  of  influ- 
enza was  reported  in  the  army. 

Massachusetts  Society  fob  Mental  Hy- 
giene— ^Annual  conference  to  be  held  at  Lori- 
mer  Hall  (Tremont  Temple),  Boston,  Thursday, 
Jan.  16,  1919. 

Afternoon  session,  3  p.m.  General  subject: 
Mental  Hygiene,  War  and  Education. 

1.  "The  Need  and  Opportunity  for  Mental  Hygiene 
as  Shown  by  the  War." 

Speaker:  Major  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.A. 

2.  "The  Need  for  Instruction  in  Mental  Hygiene  in 
Medical,  Law,  and  Divinity  Schools." 

Speaker:  H.  Donglas  Singer,  MJ>.,  State  Aliraist 
and  Director  of  the  Illinois  State  Psychopathic  In- 
stitnte. 

8.  **War  Camp  Community  Service  and  Morale." 
Joseph  Lee,  President  War  Camp  Commnnity  Ser- 
vice. 

Evening  session,  8  p.m.  General  subject: 
Mental  Hygiene  and  the  Education  of  the 
Young. 

1.  "Methods  of  Developing  Mental  Hygiene  in  the 
Public  School,"  Arnold  Gesell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Education,  Yale  University. 

2.  "Facts  of  Mental  Hygi^ie  that  Teachers  Ought 
to  Know,"  Walter  P.  Dearborn,  MJ>.,  Professor  of 
Education,  Harvard  University. 

3.  "Nervous  Children  and  Their  Training,"  O.  Mac- 
Fie  Campbell,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 
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Warning  Issued  by  City  Health  Gommis- 
SIONEB. — The  Boston  Health  Commifisioiier,  Dr. 
William  C.  Woodward,  has  issued  the  following 
warning  in  the  hope  of  checking  somewhat  the 
influenza-pneumonia  contagion: 

''Coughing,  sneezing  and  even  forcible  talking 
are  still  looked  upon  as  the  most  potent  agencies 
through  which  influenza  is  spread.  Coughing, 
sneezing  and  forcible  talking  in  crowds  whether 
indoors  or  out,  unless  safeguarded  bj  the  use  of 
the  handkerchief  or  other  protective  covering, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  assaults 
ifpon  the  assembled  persons  generally. 

"Covering  the  mouth  and  nose  with  the  hand- 
kerdiief  when  coughing  and  sneezing  tends  to 
protect  the  public,  but  there  is  always  danger 
tlukt  the  cough  or  the  sneeze  will  have  occurred 
before  the  handkerchief  is  in  place,  or  that  mild 
coughs  and  sneezes  will  be  disr^arded. 

"A  forcible  talker,  however,  is  hafl:dly'  in  a 
position  to  protect  his  mouth  during  talking  by 
the  use  of  any  protective  covering. 

''Holding  one's  hand  before  one's  mouth  or 
nose  during  talking,  sneezing  or  coughing,  may 
tend  to  limit  the  spread  of  infection  by  means 
of  droplets,  but  it  tends  also  to  soil  the  hands, 
and  thus  tends  to  convey  the  infection  to  the 
next  -peraoriB  whose  hands  are  taken. 

"The  moral  is  that  coughers,  sneezers  and 
forcible  talkers,  especially  if  they  have  colds,  are 
dangerous  at  best  and  should  be  excluded  from 
crowded  places  rather  than  be  left  to  protect 
by  their  own  skill  and  agility  in  getting  hand- 
kerchiefs or  cloths  before  their  faces  before  the 
cough  or  the  sneeze  takes  place. 

"The  Health  Department  has  prepared 
placards  requesting  coughers  and  sneezers  to  re- 
main away  from  places  of  assembly  and  will 
display  them  as  widely  as  possible  throughout 
the  city.  Persons  desiring  such  cards  or 
placards  for  use  about  thdr  own  establishments 
will  be  fumi^ed  with  them  upon  request.'* 

Influenza  Reports. — ^New  cases  of  influenza 
have  increased  the  mortality  in  certain  parts  of 
the  state,  but  the  present  outbreak  is  only  about 
one-seventh  as  severe  as  the  epidemic  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  health  officials  do  not  fear  that  another 
serious  situation  will  develop. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  of  influenza  re- 
ported to  the  State  Health  Department  for  the 
week  ending  December  14  was  7802,  and  the 
deaths  aggregated  99.    The  report  for  a  twenty 


four  hour  period  ending  on  December  14  shows 
1203  cases  and  14  deaths. 

In  Boston  there  were  reported  60  new  oases 
on  December  15,  183  on  December  16,  with  12 
deaths  for  each  day.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
cases  of  lobar  pneumonia;  9  cases  and  5  deaths 
were  reported  on  December  15,  and  4  cases,  and 
13  deaths  on  December  16.  The  highest  point 
m  new  cases  and  deaths  from  influenza  since  the 
recurrence  of  the  epidemic  in  Boston  was 
reached  on  December  17,  when  94  new  cases  (86 
of  influenza  and  8  of  pneumonia)  and  21  deaths 
(10  of  influenza  and  11  of  pneumonia)  were 
reported. 

Various  local  reports  include  the  following 
number  of  cases :  New  Bedford,  70 ;  Plymouth,  89 
for  5  days;  Taunton,  14;  Brookline,  26;  Easton, 
20;  Quincy,  29;  Rockland,  24;  Gloucester,  23; 
Haverhill,  47;  Lynn,  57;  Maiden,  32;  Belmont, 
20;  Lexington,  13;  Waltham,  39;  "Winchester, 
24;  Framingham,  91  .for  several  days;  Natick, 
24;  Needham,  26;  Worcester,  16;  Boylston,  16; 
Fitohburg,  88;  Gardner,  10;  Conway,  30;  North- 
ampton, 23 ;  Springfield,  118 ;  Westfield,  25 ;  Fal- 
mouth, 32;  Brockton,  40;  Cambridge,  57; 
Everett,  17;  Newbury,  14  in  2  days;  Lawrence, 
17;  Methuen,  23;  Somerville,  21;  Milford,  32  in 
2  days;  Newton,  27;  Southbridge,  18;  Holden, 
36  in  9  days;  Leominster,  19  in  3  days;  Bast 
hampton,  33  in  2  days;  Montague,  11  in  2  days; 
Pittsfield,  6 ;  FaU  River,  36 ;  Milton,  38 ;  Beverly, 
23  for  2  days;  Arlington,  15;  Attleboro,  300  in 
2  days. 

On  December  18,  there  were  reported  2,105 
new  cases  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  and  51 
deaths  in  Massachusetts. 

In  Boston,  for  the  twenty-four  hours  preced- 
ing 9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  18, 
147  new  cases  of  influenza  and  19  cases  of  lobar 
pneumonia  were  reported,  with  a  total  of  12 
deaths,  6  from  each  disease.  Health  Commis- 
sioner "Woodward  stated  that  he  could  only  ad- 
vise again  the  observance  of  simple  health 
rules  as  the  best  means  against  infection.  These 
are  avoidance  of  overexertion,  and  taking  plenty 
of  sleep  and  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

The  following  reports  were  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  on  December  18,  from  various 
towns  and  cities : 

Barnstable,  46;  Fall  River,  78;  New 
Bedford,  74;  Plymouth,  45  in  6  days; 
Brockton,  74;  Brookline,  63;  -Cambridge,  31, 
Boekland,  68;  Everett,  22;  Gloucester,  16; 
Haverhill,  27;  Maiden,  60;  Concord,  50  in  R 
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days;  LawreiM^e,  22;  Lexington,  23;  Lowell,  27; 
Methuen,  28  in  2  days ;  Somerville,  23 ;  Waltham, 
107;  Wobum,  33;  Charlton,  26;  Framingham, 
40  in  3  days;  Milford,  12;  Natick,  21,  and  2 
deaths;  Newton,  25 ;  Southbridge,  18 ;  Worcester, 
93;  Fitchburg,  6;  Templeton,  31;  Northampton, 
29,  and  5  deaths  in  two  days;  Westfield,  18; 
Pittsfield,  10;  Lynn,  96;  Springfield,  218,  and 
8  deaths;  Hatfield,  225  since  October  24;  Chat 
ham,  125  since  November  26;  Andover,  82  for 
5  days;  Adams,  26  for  7  days;  Falmouth,  49; 
Middleboro,  12 ;  Provincetown,  28 ;  Braintree,  82 
in  4  days;  Bridgewater,  22;  Brockton,  77; 
Easton,  18;  Hanover,  15;  Quincy,  18;  Salem, 
19;  Newton,  79;  Charlton,  24;  Worcester,  36; 
Leominster,  22;  Townsend,  28;  Monson,  34  r 
Greenfield,  23. 

A  slight  recurrence  of  the  influenza  epidemic 
has  apparently  developed  in  Quincy,  Rockland, 
and  Attleiboro,  but  the  reappearance  of  the 
disease  is  considered  by  medical  officials  as  no 
more  than  the  wake  of  a  big  wave  which,  broadly 
speaking,  passed  all  over  Massachusetts.  In 
Quincy,  70  cases  are  reported.  In  Holbrook,  the 
Sumner  high  school  has  been  closed.  There  have 
been  60  cases  in  the  school  and  150  cases  in  the 
town,  and  in  some  of  these  pneumonia  has  devel- 
oped. 250  cases  have  been  reiwrted  from 
Abington  and  500  from  Whitman.  Schools  have 
been  closed  in  Attleboro,  and  25  new  cases  have 
been  reported. 

In  Gloucester,  the  public  schools  will  remain 
closed  until  after  the  Christmas  vacation.  31 
cases  have  recently  developed,  but  there  have 
been  only  2  deaths,  indicating  that  the  situation 
is  much  less  serious  than  in  last  September  and 
October. 

The  public  schools  in  Marblehead  were  closed 
on  December  19  because  of  the  illness  of  many  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils.  They  will  be  reopened 
on  December  30.  Only  a  few  cases  of  influenza 
have  been  reported,  but  colds  are  prevalent. 

On  December  19,  the  State  Department  of 
Health  recorded  for  a  tweny-four  hour  period 
1912  new  cases  of  influenza  and  31  deaths.  Re- 
ports from  various  cities  and  towns  show  that 
Springfield  had  61  cases  and  11  deaths;  Fall 
River,  29 ;  Falmouth,  46 ;  Taunton,  11 ;  Brockton, 
41:  Brookline,  29;  Cambridge,  64;  Hanover,  21 
in  2  days ;  Rockland,  20 ;  Chelsea,  24  in  2  days  • 
Everett,  22;  Haverhill,  34;  Lynn,  35;  Maiden, 
33 ;  Melrose,  28 ;  Merrimac,  23 ;  Peabody,  20  in 
2  days;  Lawrence,  12;  Lexington,  23;  Lowell. 
12;  Somerville,  21;  Waltham,  102;  Newton,  71; 


Worcester,  49;  Fitchburg,  33;  Leominster,  53 
in  2  days;  Holyoke,  122  in  2  days;  Westfield,  22. 

On  December  19,  the  health  report  for  Boston 
and  the  vicinity  showed  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  influenza  and  pneumonia.  There 
were  168  new  cases  and  15  deaths  from  influenza 
and  10  new  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  and  five 
deaths  from  this  cause. 

Reports  of  influenza  cases  received  on  Decem- 
ber 20  show  the  following  flgures :  Brookline,  63 ; 
Camibri^ge,  31 ;  Maiden,  60 ;  Somerville,  23 ;  Wal- 
tham, 107 ;  Wobum,  23 ;  Newton,  25 ;  Lynn,  96 ; 
Barnstable,  46;  Fall  River,  78;  New  Bedford, 
74  oases  and  5  deaths;  Plymouth,  45  cases  in 
6  days ;  Brockton,  74 ;  Rockland,  68 ;  Gloucester, 
16;  Haverhill,  21;  Concord,  50  in  8  days;  Law- 
rence, 22;  Lexington,  23;  Lowell,  27;  Methuen, 
28  in  2  days;  Charlton,  26 ;  Framingham,  40  in 
three  days;  Milford,  12;  Natick,  21  cases  and  2 
deaths;  Southbridge,  18;  Worcester,  93;  Fitch- 
burg, 6;  Templeton,  31;  Northampton,  29  cases 
and  5  deaths  in  2  days;  Westfield,  18  cases; 
Pittsfield,  10. 

Influenza  in  Sprinqfusld. — In  the  state  as  a 
whole,  Springfield  continues  to  be  the  heaviest 
sufferer,  reporting  218  new  cases  and  8  deaths 
with  24  hours.  With  about  70  of  the  local  physi- 
cians now  in  United  States  service  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad,  the  calls  made  upon  those  remain- 
ing have  been  so  severe  that  the  board  of  health 
sent  a  request  yesterday  to  the  war  department, 
that  a  part  of  them  be  released  to  meet  home 
needs. 

State  and  Cmr  Cooperate  in  Combating 
Influenza. — ^With  1912  new  cases  of  influenza 
and  31  deaths  reported  in  Massachusetts  in  24 
hours,  Boston  having  an  increase  in  mortality 
and  cases,  Gov.  MeCall  and  Mayor  Peters  yes- 
terday recalled  thjeir  emergency  health  com- 
mittees, appointed  during  the  earlier  epidemic, 
and  asked  them  to  consider  whether  a  renewal 
of  the  precautionary  measures  taken  to  combat 
the  original  outbreak  would  be  necessary. 

Mayor  Peters  *s  committee  voted  to  send  out 
a  call  for  nurses'  aids,  asking  candidates  to 
register  with  the  Instructive  District  Nursing 
Association,  561  Massachusetts  avenue. 

Healthy,  intelligent  women,  able  to  carry  out 
the  plain  instructions  of  physicians  and  willing 
to  assist  in  ordinary  care  of  households  are 
wanted  to  serve  in  families  unable  to  pay. 

City  Health  Commissioner  Woodward  dedaree 
that  death   certiflcates  filed  show  that  manv 
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cases  of  influenza  are  not  being  reported  by 
physicians  as  required  by  law. 

The  mayor's  committee  yoted  to  concentrate 
influenza  cases,  so  £ar  as  possible,  in  a  single 
hospital.  In  case  this  plan  fails,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  appeal  to  hc^pkals  generally  to 
limit  their  other  cases  to  those  in  acute  need 
of  hospital  care  and  prepare  to  receive  influ- 
enza cases.  The  committee  recognizes  the  pre*- 
vailing  preference  for  home  treatment,  but 
emphasizes  the  need  for  increased  care  in  such 
cases,  and  is  prepared  to  placard  houses  with 
influenza  oases  in  which  instructions  for  the 
.  protection  of  others  are  disregarded. 

Commissioner  Woodward  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  people  sleeping  alone  as  a  precau 
tion,  particularly  when  there  are  symptoms  of  a 
cold,  and  recommends  that  every  doubtful  case 
be  regarded  as  influenza.  He  advises  the  avoid- 
ance of  crowds  and  crowded  conveyances, 
recommends  walking  to  work  whenever  possible 
and  urges  that  people  do  their  shopping  during 
the  less  crowded  hours. 

Both  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  agree  that 
all  reasonable  steps  should  be  taken  without 
delay,  even  at  the  expense  of  limiting  Christ- 
mas programs.  In  Boston  the  question  of  clos- 
ing theatres,  churches  and  schools  will  be  for 
the  emeiigency  committee  to  decide. 

The  use  of  masks  by  persons  in  attendance 
on  influenza  cases,  and  the  frequent  washing  of 
the  hands,  are  again  urged  on  the  public.  Cir- 
culars instructing  the  public  about  taking  pre- 
cautions are  being  sent  out. 

The  new  cases  of  the  malady  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  present  week  have  averaged  more  than 
150  a  day. 

Physicians  as  a  rule  do  not  believe  that  the 
situation  will  offer  the  health  problem  that  the 
earlier  epidemic  did,  as  the  majority  of  the 
cases  are  less  virulent.  As  persons  more  than 
40  years  of  age  are  less  susceptible  than  young- 
er persons  nurses  past  40  years  old  are  desired 
in  preference  to  younger  ones.  The  thorough 
cleansing  of  hands  and  eating  utensils  is  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  importance,  also  the 
isolation  of  suspects,  and  of  people  with  colds 
remaining  at  home. 

Members  of  the  state  emergency  committee 
are  requested  by  the  Governor  to  report  to  Dr. 
Eugene  B.  Kelley,  state  commissioner,  and 
Sui^.-Gen.  William  C.  Brooks,  who  will  discuss 
with  them  methods  of  combating  the  new  out- 
break. 


Emergency  Heai/th  CoMMrrrEE  WhjL  Not 
BE  Reassembled. — ^After  a  conference  on  De- 
cember 20  with  Dr.  Eugene  B.  £elley,  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Governor  McCall  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  no  reassembling 
of  the  Emergency  Health  Committee,  and  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  the  State  Health 
Department  is  capable  of  meeting  the  situation 
caused  by  the  reappearance  of  influenza.  On 
December  19  the  Qovemor  issued  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Emergency  Health  Committee 
created  under  the  Public  Safety  Committee 
when  the  grip  epidemic  was  prevalent,  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent 
a  virulent  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  State  Health  Department  has  kept  its 
organization  intact  during  the  time  since  the 
disease  was  most  severe.  It  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  War  Department  constantly  and  se- 
cured the  release  of  doctors  as  fast  as  possible 
in  order  that  they  may  be  available  in  this 
state.  It  has  kept  its  organization  of  nurses 
complete  and  in  a  state  of  thorough,  efficient 
organization.  Accordingly,  the  Qovemor  feels 
that  further  organization  is  not  necessary,  and 
the  statement  is  given  out  from  the  executive 
department  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  the 
way  of  additional  committee  work. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hitchcock,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Communicable  Diseases,  reports  that 
there  is  still  need  for  nurses,  but  not  for  doc- 
tors. The  present  outbreak  of  influenza,  while 
serious,  has  not  presented  the  cause  for  alarm 
which  was  justified  by  the  previous  epidemic. 
Serious  oases  are  reported,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  hundreds  of  eases  are  reported  as  influenza 
which  are  not  influenza. 

Dr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  Department  has 
no  information  regarding  the  new  vaccine  used 
in  the  Navy  Department.  The  Department  has 
sent  a  circular  to  the  local  board  of  health, 
saying  that  local  outbreaks  of  lessened  viru- 
lence may  be  expected  for  some  time  and  urg- 
ing them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local  relief 
committee. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NOTE. 

Influenza  in  Portland,  Maine. — On  Decem- 
ber 18  and  December  19,  142  new  eases  of  in-  ■ 
fluenza  were  reported  in  Portland,  Me.  As  a 
preventive  measure  toward  keeping  the  forti- 
fications in  the  Portland  Coast  Artillery  free 
of  the  disease,  orders  have  been  issued  to  keep  the 
soldiers  within  the  limits  of  their  posts.  None 
of  the  2,000  men  on  duty  there  have  the  disease. 
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MfBttllwxB. 

WORK  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSO- 
CIATED CHARITIES. 

The  review  of  the  year's  work  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Massachusetts  sum- 
marizes the  unusual  demands  during  the  win- 
ter's severe  weather,  the  coal  shortage,  the 
cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross,  the  measures 
taken  during  the  influenza  epid^nic,  legislative 
interests,  and  sources  of  help  to  the  society.  The 
society  has  no  general  relief  fund,  but  the  sec- 
retaries frequently  secure  money  for  individual 
families.  Last  year  this  sum  reached  $55,943, 
and  came  in  some  instances  from  employers  or 
relatives  or  churches;  in  others  from  various 
funds  or  relief  societies,  or  from  public-spirited 
citizens  interested  in  individual  need.  Of  this 
amount  $30,674  was  spent  in  regular  allowances 
for  persons  too  old  or  too  ill  to  assume  their  own 
support.  The  rest  provided  for  special  medical 
care  or  nourishment  following  illness,  for  vaca- 
tions to  tired  mothers,  education  for  promising 
boys  and  girls,  or  it  helped  to  tide  some  families 
over  emergencies.  All  this  is  apart  from  the 
regular  expense  for  service  to  benefi.ciaries. 

The  society  used  its  influence  in  urging  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  makes  it  x>06sible  to 
erect  the  third  school  for  feeble-minded  at 
Belchertown.  Its  interest  in  the  bills  providing 
for  the  extension  of  continuation  schools  in  the 
cities  and  towns*  of  Massachusetts  and  physical 
education  for  school  children  led  to  the  sx>ecial 
study  of  151  children  in  inclustry  who' were  be 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  14. 

One  hundred  more  volunteers  are  needed  as 
friendly  visitors  in  service  to  families,  of  whom 
there  were  3,417  enrolled  last  year.  At  least 
$54,000  is  needed  in  contributions  to  pay  for 
service  to  them  and  to  the  community. 


MASSACHUSETTS    HOSPITALS    FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES. 

The  eleventh  atinual  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospitals  for  Consumptives  is  a  record  of 
the  excellent  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  State  during  1917.  Three  hundred 
ninety-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
two  days  of  treatment  were  provided  for  1,789 
patients.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  State,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  construction  of  new  county 


tuberculosis  hospitals.  This  plan  will  make  it 
possible  to  reserve  the  Rutland^  North  Reading, 
Lakeville,  and  Westfield  State  sanatoria  for 
favorable  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
will  leave  local  hospitals  the  function  of 
caring  for  consumptives  in  advanced  stages. 

The  Lowell  tuberculosis  hospital  and  the  tu- 
berculosis ward  of  the  Anna  Jacques  Hospital 
at  Newburyport  have  been  nearly  completed. 
Two  hospitals,  the  Everett  Tuberculosis  Hospi- 
tal and  the  tuberculosis  ward  of  the  Waltham 
Qeneral  Hospital  have  been  closed. 

Employment  has  been  offered  by  the  sana- 
toria to  discharged  patients  who  are  adapted 
to  the  work.  At  North  Reading  Sanatorium,  17 
have  been  employed;  at  "Westfield,  59;  at 
Lakeville,  15 ;   at  Rutland,  169. 

The  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  State 
has  been  increased;  many  letters  touching  on 
every  phase  of  the  tuberculosis  question  have 
been  written  to  physicians,  patients  and  their 
friends,  and  anti-tuberculosis  workers,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts,  but  all  over  the  country. 


PREVENTION  OF  INFLUENZA. 

Under  date  of  December  21,  1917,  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter  was  issued  by  Dr.  William 
C.  Woodward,  to  the  profession  of  Boston: 

Like  many  other  cities,  Boston  is  apparently 
destined  to  suffer  a  secondary  influenza  epi- 
demic. The  amount  of  sickness  and  number  of 
deaths  resulting  therefrom  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  extent  to_  whidi  our  people  themselves 
can  be  induced  to  avoid  unnecessary  contact 
with  others  who  may  be  sources  of  infection 
and  to  take  personal  precautions  when  neces- 
sarily called  on  to  comie  in  contact  with  the 
sick. 

Reporting. — In  accordance  with  Section  50  of 
Chapter  75  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  the  Com 
monwealth,  the  State  Department  of  Health  has 
declared  influenza  to  be  a  disease  dangerous  to 
the  public  health,  and  since  October  4,  1918, 
has  required  physicians  to  notify  local  boards 
of  health  of  all  cases  which  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  physicians,  under  the  penalty 
provided  in  the  statute  for  failure  to  do  so.  The 
death  certificates  filed  at  this  office  daily  show, 
however,  that  many  cases  of  influenza  are  not 
being  reported  by  physicians  as  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  by  laws  of  the  State- 
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Ckniperation  to  Prevent  Influenza. — ^Besides 
calling  your  attention  to  your  legal  obligation 
to  report  at  once  every  case  of  influenza  which 
may  come  to  your  knowledge,  this  department 
desire  to  urge  you  both  as  a  professional  and 
civic  duty  to  give  this  department  your  active 
cooperation  in  efforts  to  sfiLve  lives  in  this  city 
by  trying  in  every  practicable  way  to  prevent 
the  possible  spread  of  infection  of  the  disease. 
To  this  end  you  are  requested  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing your  earnest  consideration. 

Colds  to  be  Treated  as  Influenza. — There  is 
no  known  method,  laboratory  or  otherwise,  by 
which  an  attack  of  influenza  can  be  differen- 
tiated  from  an  ordinary  cold  or  bronchitis. 
Supposed  ordinary,  mild  colds  are.  un- 
doubtedly an  important  factor  in  the  spread 
of  influenza.  In  instances  of  uncertainty 
of  diagnosis,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
the  present  time  demand  that  every  doubtful 
case  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  influenza — at  least 
in  so  far  as  isolation,  etc.,  are  concerned,  if  not 
for  purpose  of  reporting. 

Sleep  Alone. — Like  most  contact  diseases,  a 
case  of  influenza  is  most  contagious  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  many  lives  would  be  saved  this 
winter  if  everyone  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
sleep  alone.  Any  symptoms  suggestive  of  a 
cold  should  be  regarded  in  any  event  as  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  insisting  not  only  on  a  sep- 
arate bed  but    a  separate  room. 

Channels  of  Infection. — ^Evidence  seems  con- 
clusive that  the  infective  micro-organism  or 
virus  of  influenza  is  given  oflf  from  the  nose 
and  mouth  of  infected  persons,  and  must  gain 
access  to  the. nose,  mouth  or  throat  of  a  sus- 
ceptible person  in  order  to  transmit  the  dis- 
ease. Droplet  infection,  the  spraying  of  the  in- 
fective agent  into  the  air  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  infectious  person,  through  his 
coughing,  sneezing  or  talking,  and  soiled  fln- 
geiB  or  directly  eontaminated  food  or  eating  or 
drinking  utensils  may  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses be  regarded  as  the  means  of  transmitting 
the  disease. 

Infection  Throt^h  Soiled  Bating  Utensils 
and  Soiled  Hands. — ^In  giving  instructions  in 
a  family,  the  advisability  of  boiling  the  eating 
and  drinking  utensils  of  the  patients,  and  of 
washing  the  hands  of  members  of  the  family 
other  than  the  patient,  immediately  before  eat- 
ing, should  not  be  overlooked. 


Masks.— Masks,  properly  used,  are  to  be  ad 
vised  for  those  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
the  sick  or  necessarily  in  the  sick  room. 

Selection  of  Nurses. — ^Persons  over  40  years 
of  age  seem  less  susceptible  to  influenza  than 
those  between  20  and  40.  This  fact  should  be 
considered  when  choice  of  an  attendant  for  the 
sick  in  a  household  is  possible. 

Hospital  Treatment  vs.  Home  Treatment. — 
Home  treatment  is  to  be  preferred.  It  may  be 
contraindieated  by  the  absence  of  medical  or 
nursing  care  or  other  necessary  facilities  in  the 
home,  or  by  the  absence  of  adequate  accommo- 
dations for  the  isolation  of  the  patient.  With 
respect  to  patients  suffering  from  mild  attacks 
hospitalization  may  result  in  cross-infection  that 
would  not  otherwise  occur.  The  objection  to 
hospitalization  in  the  case  of  the  patient  seri- 
ously ill  lies  in  the  danger  to  the  patient  in- 
cident to  removal. 

Isolation  of  Suspects. — It  is  highly  desirable 
at  this  time  that  persons  who  are  coughing  or 
sneezing  be  kept  out  of  street  cars,  oflSces,  fac- 
tories, shops,  or  elsewhere  where  people  come 
in  close  contact.  Physicians  will  perform  a 
public  service  if  they  can  prevail  upon  such 
persons  to  stay  at  home. 

Placarding. — This  department  is  prepared 
to  placard  houses  where  persons  suffering  from 
influenza  disregard  instructions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  others. 

Crowded  Cars,  Stores,  etc.— Crowded  public 
conveyances  are  a  serious  menace  to  public 
health,  and  physicians  are  requested,  whenever 
they  can,  to  induce  persons  to  walk  at  least  a' 
part  of  the  distance,  in  going  to  and  from 
work.  Shopping  should  be  done  at  times  when 
stores  are  least  crowded.  Unnecessary  visits  to 
crowded  places  of  amusement  should  be  avoided, 
iand  patronage  given  in  any  case  only  to  places 
that  are  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

Educational  Literature,  etc. — There  are  in- 
closed circulars  relating  to  influenza  and  the 
making  of  masks,  with  a  view,  subject  to  your 
approval,  to  distribution  in  the  families  of  your 
patients.  If  additional  copies  be  desired  they 
will  be  sent  you  on  application.  Circulars  will 
soon  be  available  in  Italian  and  Yiddish. 

If  the  Health  Department  can  cooperate  with 
you  in  any  way — either  with  respect  to  the 
safeguarding  of  your  patients  suffering  from 
influenza,  and  their  families,  or  otherwise — it 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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AN  UNUSUAL  SE5QUBLA  OP  INFT.UBNZA. 

France,  1918. 
Mr.  Editor: 

Daring  a  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases  (five  of  those  nnder  my  care)  has  had 
a  sequela  of  which,  in  the  literature  available,  I  can 
find  no  mention. 

The  first  man  in  whom  it  was  seen  had  recovered 
from  his  acute  symptoms — high  fever  and  general 
malaise — ^two  days  before,  when  he  suddenly  com- 
plained of  sharp  pains  in  his  left  upper  quadrant. 
His  physical  examination  was  entirely  negative,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  "swinging  the 
lead*'  and  sent  him  to  a  convalescent  camp  the  next 
day.  Shortly  after  this  I,  myself,  was  attacked  by 
the  germ  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  I 
considered  myself  well  I  began  to  have  very  sharp 
rhythmic  pains  in  the  left  upper  quadrant,  coming  at 
short,  regular  intervals  and  lasting  a  few  seconds  at 
a  time,  exacerbated  by  deep  inspirations  but  appear- 
ing even  when  I  remained  perfectly  quiet  and  did  not 
breathe  at  all.  The  pains  resembled  in  their  intensity 
those  caused  by  stretching  of  smooth  muscle.  At  the 
end  of  about  five  hours  they  became  less  severe  and 
less  frequent  and  gradually  died  away. 

I  was  not  examined  physically,  but  since  I  recovered 
I  have  had  three  more  cases  whose  history  and  story 
resembled  mine,  and  whose  examination  was  nega- 
tive save  for  very  slight  tenderness  over  the  spleen. 
The  spleen  was  not  palpable,  there  was  no  spasm  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  lung  examination  re- 
vealed nothing. 

Lieut.  Paui,  R.  Withinoton,  M.D. 

LIST  OF  PHYSICIANS  ENGAGED  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
PRACTICE. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  23,  1918. 
Mr,  Editor: 

"Will  you  kindly  call  attention  in  the  next  issue  of 
your  Journal  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  BYancls  D.  Patter- 
son, Chief,  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engin- 
eering, Department  of  Tjabor  and  Industry,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  is  desirous  of  obaining  a  complete  list  of 
all  physicians  engaged  In  the  practice  of  industrial 
medicine? 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  Department  to  hold 
semi-annual  conferences  of  industrial  physicians  and 
surgeons,  for  several  years.  These  conferences  are 
well  attended  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  is 
presented  in  the  discussions.  In  order  to  reach  all 
physicians  Interested,  it  is  desirable  to  have  their 
names  upon  our  mailing  list.  The  next  conference 
will  be  held  early  in  1919  and  it  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Industrial 
physicians  and  surgeons  be  in  my  hands  as  soon 
as  possible  after  January  first. 

Expressing  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  for  your 
courtesy  in  calling  this  matter  to  the  att^tion  of 
your  readers,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Francis   D.    Pattkbson, 

Chief,  Division  of  Hygiene. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 
Dr.  Charles  Whitney  Haddock  died  on  December 
13,  at  his  home  in  Beverly.  Dr.  Haddock  was  bom  in 
Beverly,  June  3,  1856.  He  studied  |it  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  '79.  Dr.  Haddock  had  been  ophthalmologist 
and  otologist  at  the  Beverly  Hospital  and  a  special 
examiner  at  the  United  States  Pension  Department 
and  medical  examiner  for  the  Seventh  district,  Essex 
County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  from  which  he  resigned  in  Jnue,  1916, 
and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


Dr.  William  Hodnutt  Butler,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  died  at  Fall  River,  on 
October  11,  1918,  at  the  age  of  51. 

I 

Dr.  Edwin  E.  Jones,  of  North  Stratford,  N.  H.,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on  December  28. 
He  was  born  in  Loudon  in  1870.  In  1894  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Dartmouth  Medical  SchooL  He 
practised  in  Norwich,  Vt,  and  in  Concord,  and  later 
established  a  ho^ital  in  Colebrook. 

Dr.  Henry  6.  Betes  died  recently  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  bom  in  Saxony  in  1860.  He  came  to 
this  country  and  served  for  36  years  as  medical  di- 
rector of  the  Navy,  from  which  he  retired  six  years 
ago.  For  three  years  he  was  fleet  surgeon  of  the 
Padflc  Fleet  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Congress  in  1907,  and  was  president  of  the  Military, 
Naval  and  Tropical  Departments  five  years  later. 

Major  Joseph  B.  Bissell  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine  at  his  home  in  New  York.  He  was 
bom  in  Lakeville,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University,  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Colum- 
bia, and  later  studied  at  Munich  and  Vienna.  Before 
the  United  States  entered  the'  war.  Major  Bissell  went 
to  England  to  instruct  surgeons  in  the  use  of  radium 
for  infected  wounds.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  radium  expert  and  chief  surgeon  at  Fort 
McHenry,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Marin  died  on  December  7,  at  his 
home  in  Holyoke,  after  a  week's  illness  with  pneu- 
monia. Dr.  Marin  was  bom  at  St  Pie,  P.  Q.,  and 
graduated  from  St  Hyacinthe  College  in  1855.  Later 
he  entered  Lavalle  College  where  he  completed  his 
medical  course.  He  then  went  to  Holyoke  where  he 
was  a  practicing  physician  for  29  years.  He  was 
active  in  politics  and  served  as  alderman-at-large  in 
1899  and  1900.  In  1902  he  was  elected  dty  physician 
and  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  health. 

Dr.  William  Turner  Parsons  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  on  November  80.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  pneumonia.  Dr.  Parsons  was  bom  in  Oswego, 
New  York.  He  completed  his  studies  iat  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore.  He  specialized  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  and  for  two  years  was 
instractor  of  pathology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
For  several  years  he  practised  in  Washington  and 
laiter  in  Palmer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Donaid  H.  Ourrib,  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  port  physician  of  Boston,  and 
regarded  as  probably  the  foremost  authority  on 
leprosy  in  America,  died  recently  of  pneumonia,  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  influenza,  at  the  Contagious 
Hospital  in  Brookline.  Dr.  Currie  was  educated  in 
public  and  private  schools  in  St  Louis  and  received 
his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  St 
Louis.  He  practised  a  full  year  as  interne  after 
being  admitted  to  practice,  and  then.  In  1899,  joined 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  service.  At  that 
time  he  was  only  23  years  old,  and  was  one  of  the 
youngest  men — ^if  not  the  youngest — at  the  time  in 
the  marine  medical  service.  He  served  in  Honolulu 
on  two  separate  medico-military  assignments  and 
later  was  stationed  at  San  Francisco.  He  later  was 
assigned  to  serve  in  the  United  *  States  laboratory,  in 
Washington.  Six  years  ago  Dr.  Currie  was  sent  back 
to  Honolulu  in  charge  of  the  Molter  leper  colony 
there.  Coming  East,  he  was  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  here  and  served  also  on 
Gallups  Island.  Dr.  Currie  assisted  in  stamping  out 
the  bubonic  plague  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  New  Orleans.  In  1909  he  was  se- 
lected as  the  United  States  representative  to  the 
leprosy  congress  in  Bergen,  Norway. 
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THE  WORK  OP  AN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  REHABILITATION  OF  THE 
DISABLED. 

By  Douolas  O.  MoMtjbtbib,  Nbw  York. 

Director,  The  Bed  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men;  President,  Federation  of  Assooia- 
tions  for  Cripples, 

Bepobe  the  United  States  had  been  at  war 
a  month,  before  the  first  50,000  men  had  been 
sent  overseas,  a  group  of  persons  interested  in 
industrial  training  for  cripples  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  making  provision  for  the  economic  re- 
construction of  American  soldiers  when  they 
should  return  home  wounded  and  maimed.  The 
experience  of  Prance,  Italy,  and  the  other  al- 
lied countries  had  shown  that  the  way  to  help 
the  crippled  soldier  to  rebuild  his  life  was  to 
teach  him  a  trade  in  which  he  could  earn  a  de- 
cent livelihood  despite  his  injuries.  If  we  in 
America  were  to  profit  by  Europeau  experi- 
ence, it  was  clear  that  we  should  prepare  at 
once  to  give  our  American  mutUes  the  needed 
trade  training.  In  the  belief  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  the  agency  which  could  most  suc- 
cessfully sponsor  such  a  scheme,  those  inter- 
ested in  the  project  proposed  to  the  Red  Cross 


that  it  should  organize  a  school  where  disabled 
soldiers  could  be  taught  to  be  self-supporting. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Milbank  of 
New  York  City  offered  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds  and  to  give  the  use  of  a  building  for  the 
school.  The  proposition  was  favpralbly  acted 
upon  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  offer  accepted,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1917  there  came  into  being 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  organization  has 
been  officially  designated  an  institute,  not  for 
crippled  and  disabled  soldiers,  but  for  crip- 
pled and  disabled  men;  its  benefits  are  ex- 
tended to  the  cripples  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war.  Here  in  America  the  numiber  of  men  an- 
nually crippled  in  industrial  accidents  is  very 
large — the  most  conservative  estimate  puts  it  at 
80,000 — yet  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  solve 
in  a  broad  way  the  problem  of  their  reestab- 
lishment  in  industry.  The  organizers  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  decided,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  make  their  work  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  nation,  they  should  undertake  to  recon- 
struct not  only  the  disabled  soldier  but  the  dis- 
abled industrial  worker  as  well.  They  also  saw- 
that  the  best  way  to  build  up  an  efficient  or- 
ganization for  the  reeducation  of  the  future 
returned  soldier  was  to  start  at  once  with  civ 
ilian    cripples.      The    disaibled    soldier    is,    of 
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course,  a  very  different  type  from  the  man  who 
has  been  injured  in  an  accident  and  a  long 
time  out  of  work.  He  is  separated  as  by  a 
chasm  from  the  congenital  cripple,  but  prac- 
tice in  training  the  one  is  bound  to  throw  light 
on  the  reeducation  of  the  other. 

The  Institute's  part  in  the  reeducation  of 
American  soldiers  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  utilized  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  the  government  dei>art- 
ment  charged  by  law  with  responsibility  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  men 
of  the  American  forces.  Since  the  Federal 
Board  has  announced  that  it  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  use  of  existing  facilities  for 
training,  the  Institute  is  prepared  to  receive 
soldier  pupils  who  can  profit  from  its  instruc- 
tion. Through  its  experience  with  training  civ- 
ilian cripples  the  Institute  believes  that  it  is  able 
to  offer  reeducational  facilities  of  real  value  to 
the  disabled  soldiers  now  returning  from  abroad. 
Comparatively  few  of  these  have  as  yet  been 
discharged  from  the  Army  and  made  eligible 
for  reeducation;  now  that  peace  is  here  the 
total  number  will  never  be  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  number  of  the  disabled  in 
France  and  other  allied  countries.  It  may  well 
be,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  work  of  the  In- 
stitute will  consist  not  in  helping  our  disabled 
warriors  to  rebuild  their  lives,  but  in  salvaging 
the  less  renowned  victims  of  the  industrial 
struggle.    Having  undertaken  this  task,  the  Tn- 
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stitute,  unlike  many  of  the  European  reeduca- 
tional schools,  will  be  a  permanent  institution. 

Six  trades  are  being  taught  at  present,  with 
the  probability  that  others  will  be  installed  as 
the  demand  develops.  The  selection  of  these 
trades  has  been  governed  by  the  same  general 
principles  that  have  formed^ the.  basis  for  selec- 
tion in  Europe :  the  suitability  of  the  trade  for 
handicapped  persons,  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  learn  it,  the  standard  of  wages,  the 
demand  for  workers,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
trade  toward  apprentices. 

The  first  shop  installed  was  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  limbs.  This  trade  was  known 
to  be  suitable  for  men  with  leg  injuries,  for 
num'bers  of  them  were  already  employed  by  the 
different  limb  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
It  was  seen  that  there  was  no  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  employers  in  the  trade  against  disabled 
men;  indeed,  men  who  have  had  a  leg  ampu- 
tated are  considered  an  asset  to  the  business, 
since  they  can  be  utilized  in  demonstrating  as 
well  as  in  producing.  A  man  who  has  lost  his 
leg  seems,  moreover,  peculiarly  suited  to  work 
on  artificial  limbs;  he  knows  from  his  own  ex- 
perience more  about  the  fine  points  which  make 
for  comfort  and  usefulness  in  a  leg  than  a  nor- 
mal workman  can  ever  learn  from  others.  The 
demand  for  limbs,  and,  as  a  consequence,  for 
skilled  workmen,  has,  of  course,  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  war. 

Another  factor  influencing  the  Institute  to 
manufacture  artificial  limbs  was  the  desire  to 
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improve  existing  models  and  to  standardize 
materials  and  design  by  scientific  research  and 
experimentation.  To  this  end  the  Institute  has 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  military 
hospitals  and  reeducational  centers  abroad  that 
manufacture  artificial  limbs,  and  has  secured 
specimens  of  the  limbs  now  being  used  in  Eu- 
rope. It  has  fixed  upon  a  model  for  a  leg  of 
the  so-called  American  type,  but  it  is  still 
studying  the  problem  of  the  working-arm. 

A  further  consideration  was  the  discovery 
that  the  first  requirement  of  many  applicants 
for  aid  was  a  limb.  Until  they  were  supplied 
with  one,  little  hope  of  training  or  employment 
could  be  held  out  to  them.  By  manufacturing 
the  needed  appliances  in  its  own  shop,  the  In- 
stitute is  able  to  supply  them  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Just  re- 
cently the  Institute  has  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
whereby  it  will  manufacture  linibs  in  quantity 
to  be  furnished,  through  the  Bureau,  to  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  have  undergone  an  amputa- 
tion. 

Production  in  larger  quantities  than  the 
trade  has  been  accustomed  to  is  x>ossi!ble  in  the 
Institute's  artificial  limb  shop  through  the  use 
of  modem  machine  methods.  The  hand  work 
in  roughing  out  a  limb  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  a  lathe  which  turns  out  the  wooden  parts 
according  to  standard  models.  Another  lathe, 
specially  designed  and  built,  automatically  hol- 
lows out  the  stump  socket  in  conformity  to  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  stump.  The  shop  is  also 
equipped  with  extensive  'bench  facilities  for 
hand  work,  with  a  gas  forge  and  anvil,  nickel- 
plating  facilities,  special  sewing  machines  for 
leather  work,  lathes  for  wood  and  metal  work, 
a  drill  press,  grinding  and  polishing  machines, 
a  band  saw,  and  a  sanding  machine.  Plaster 
easts  are  made  from  stumps  and  finished  limbs 
adjusted  in  a  separate  fitting  room. 

Most  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  trained 
have  been  kept  on  as  paid  workmen. 

Printing,  the  next  trade  to  be  installed,  is 
known  to  employ  at  good  wages  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  men.  In  fact,  it  stands 
sixth  in  importance  among  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  New  York  district  ranks 
third.  The  shop  is  equipped  as  a  complete 
printing  office,  but  for  the  present  it  is  special- 
izing on  teaching  the  operation  of  the  mono- 
type caster.  This  can  be  learned  in  a  reason- 
.-^bly  short  time  and  is  within  the   powers   of 


a  man  with  an  injured  leg,  even  with  an  am- 
putated leg,  if  he  can  stand  part  of  the  time 
without  discomfort.  The  demand  for  capable 
caster  runners  and  machinists  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  A  two-months'  course  of  training  has 
fitted  the  Institute's  pupils  to  obtain  positions 
as  runners  at  $16  a  week;  some  months'  addi- 
ditional  experience  enalbles  those  who  have 
ability  to  earn  from  $30  to  $35  a  week  as  ma- 
chinists in  charge  of  operation. 

Although  two  good  hands  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  considered  requisite  for  the  work,  there 
has  been  admitted  to  the  class  a  former  hand 
compositor  who  had  suffered  an  injury  to  his 
right  hand.  Two  fingers  had  been  amputated 
and  the  remaining  two  were  stiff.  With  his 
past  experience  in  a  printing  shop  to  help  him, 
he  was  able  to  finish  the  training  in  eight  week<? 
and  then  to  obtain  a  position  at  $19  a  week. 
The  foreman  of  the  shop  is  now  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  pupils  men  who  have  one  good  hand  and 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  on  the  other. 

The  operation  of  the  monotype  keyboard,  a 
process  very  similar  to  typewriting,  can  be 
done  by  a  man  with  both  legs  amputated  or 
with  oth6r  severe  injuries  which  make  seated 
work  necessary,  but  there  are  union  rules  which 
bar  keyboard  work  to  anyone  without  five 
years'  experience  in  the  printing  trade.  A 
good  keyboard  operator  can  earn  about  $30  a 
week,  and  the  field  is  an  excellent  one  for 
cripples. 

The  mechanical  drafting  class  was  started 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing for  men  and  boys  who  have  lost  an  arm. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  that  such  a  class 
should  be  started,  leading  engineers  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  possibility,  in  their  opinion,  of 
a  one-armed  man's  becoming  a  successful 
draftsman.  The  replies  were  unanimous  that 
the  work  was  out  of  the  question  for  men  who 
had  not  two  good  hands.  It  was  known,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  reeducational  schools  of  France 
drafting  had  offered  good  opportunities  for 
men  with  arm  injuries,  and  the  Institute  re- 
solved to  make  the  experiment.  Desiring  to 
secure  as  teacher  a  man  who  would  have  th** 
needed  confidence  in  the  capacities  of  his  p^i- 
pils,  the  Institute  sought  as  instructor  a  one- 
armed  man.  A  man  so  handicapped  was  found, 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  his  example  and 
teaching  a  number  of  one-armed  men  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course. 

The  first  pupil  was  a  Scandinavian  who  had 
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lost  his  left  arm  in  a  lumber  mill.  In  his 
fiearch  for  work  he  had  drifted  to  New  York 
and  obtained  a  job  as  messenger  at  $7  a  week. 
He  was  interested  in  lettering  and  sign-painting 
bat  had  been  unable  to  obtain  employment  in 
that  line.  After  three  months'  training  in  me- 
chanical drafting,  he  has  obtained  a  position 
with  one  of  the  large  engineering  firms  of  the 
city  at  a  salary  of  $16  a  week.  Another  pupil 
had  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  elbow.  After 
slightly  longer  training,  during  which  his  left 
hand  learned  to  use  his  instruments  and  his 
sensitive  stump  to  hold  the  T-square  and  tri- 
angle, he  was  adyantageously  placed  with  a 
maker  of  thermometers.  One  of  the  most  se- 
verely crippled  men  that  the  Institute  has  been 
able  to  help,  a  man  with  strong  arms  but  with 
no  i)ower  to  move  legs  or  back,  received  special 
training  in  small  patent  of&ce  drawings,  being 
unable  to  bend  over  the  board,  as  required  by 
larger  drawings.  His  work  was  so  good  that 
he  left  the  class  for  a  position  in  the  Edison 
Laboratories.  The  first  pay  envelope  he  had 
ever  received  contained  for  one  week's  work 
$25.  Another  pupil  still  in  the  class  has  lost 
both  legs  and  one  arm. 

Graduates  of  the  class  are,  of  course,  not  ex- 
pert draftsmen.  They  have  simply  received  a 
thorough  training  in  tracing  and  a  grounding 
in  detailing;  more  cannot  be  done  for  them  in 
a  course  lasting  only  a  few  months.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  course  is  to  enable  them  to  secure 
and  hold  down  a  position  in  which  they  can 
earn  a  living  wage  while  they  are  perfecting 
their  skill. 

The  course  in  oxyaoetylene  welding  and  cut- 
ting, judged  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
pupils  are.  placed  and  the  wages  they  receive, 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  at  the  Institute. 
In  shipbuilding,  in  motor  construction,  in  the 
maintenance  of  railways,  and  in  all  machine 
repair  work  there  is  a  crying  demand  for  men 
who  know  how  to  use  the  oxyacetylene  torch. 
So  eager  are  employers  to  obtain  trained  work- 
men that  they  come  to  the  shop  and  take  the 
pupils  away  before  they  have  finished  the 
course.  The  trade  is  a  popular  one  with  dis- 
abled men  'because  it  can  be  learned  in  a  short 
time  and  because  the  wages  are  very  hiprh  con- 
sidering the  degree  of  skill  required.  "Welding 
is  taught  in  from  four  to  five  weeks;  cutting 
in  an  even  shorter  time.  The  wa^es  earned  by 
graduates  average  about  four  dollars  a  day. 


Fortunately  the  trade  is  within  the  capacities 
of  a  one-armed  man,  always  the  most  difficult 
subject  to  retrain  or  place  in  employment.  In 
the  experience  of  the  Institute  welding  can  be 
done  by  a  man  with  one  good  hand  to  manage 
the  torch  if  the  other  arm  is  fitted  with  a  work 
ing  appliance  capable  of  holding  the  strip  of 
adding  metal;  cutting  requires  only  one  hand. 
One  of  the  earliest  pupils  in  the  shop  was  a 
former  boilermaker  who  had  lost  his  right  arm. 
He  is  now  earning  $4.15  a  day.  Another  was 
an  untrained  Italian  boy  with  a  badly  maimed 
hand.  He  has  now  a  good  position  with  a  street 
railway  company.  Just  recently  there  entered 
the  dass  a  man  who  had  been  a  worker  on  sub- 
marine fittings,  a  skilled  mechanic  incapacitated 
by  an  injury  to  his  left  hand.  After  training 
as  a  welder,  he  went  back  to  the  shipyard  to 
earn  as  much  as  before  the  accident.  His  in- 
jured hand,  moreover,  is  constantly  improving 
under  the  exercise  he  gets  from  the  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  welding  shop  consists 
of  six  welding  stations,  a  cutting  station,  anvil, 
cutting  shears,  welding  tables,  and  a  gas  gen- 
erator. It  is  housed  in  a  small  one-story  brick 
annex  built  for  the  purpose.  A  torch  with  a 
slightly  different  control  has  been  devised  for 
men  who  must  hold  it  in  their  left  hand. 

Motion  picture  operating,  also,  is  a  rapidly 
growing  industry,  and  in  consequence  the  de- 
mand for  trained  operators  far  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. Under  these  conditions  the  wages  are 
naturally  good.  The  training  period  is  also 
brief;  the  Institute  course  enables  a  pupil  to 
qualify  for  a  license  as  operator  in  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month.  He  can  then  begin  to  earn 
$20  a  week,  with  the  prospect  of  an  increase  as 
he  becomes  more  proficient.  Many  disabled  men 
find  the  opportunities  offered  in  this  field  very 
attractive,  and  the  course  has  been  well  at- 
tended. In  no  case  has  there  been  any  diffi- 
culty about  placing  the  men  in  good  positions. 
Men  with  leg  disablements  are  not  at  all  handi- 
capped if  they  can  stand ;  operators  must,  how- 
ever, have  two  good  hands. 

The  first  man  that  applied  for  the  training 
was  a  sailor  who  had  been  severely  injured  by 
an  explosion  on  a  battleship.  The  necessity  of 
returning  to  a  hospital  for  further  treatment 
interrupted  his  course,  but  he  is  determined 
to  return  and  filnish  so  that  he  can  join  the 
men  overseas  as  a  Y.  M.*  C.  A.  operator. 

For  teaching  purposes  the  classroom  is 
equipped  with  two  projectors,  a  large  asbestos 
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booth,    and    such    electrical    apparatus    as    is  | 
needed  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  j 
work.    The  booth  is  so  situated  that  films  cau  ' 
be  shown  in  the  large  auditorium  as  well  as  in 
the  classroom,  an  arrangement  which  permits 
the  knowledge  of  the  class  to  be  put  to  practi- 
cal use.    A  textbook  for  the  use  of  classes  in 
motion  picture  operating  has  been  prepared  by 
the  instructor  and   is  now  being  set.  in  type 
in  the  printing  shop. 

The  class  in  jewelry  making,  recently  in- 
stalled in  the  Institute,  has  been  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  crippled  and  deformed  boys,  un- 
der other  auspices,  for  the  past  nine  years.  It 
has  in  that  time  clearly  demonstrated  its  use- 
fulness. The  course  is  longer  than  others  at 
the  Institute;  a  period  of  from  eight  months 
to  two  years,  depending  upon  the  talents  of  the 
individual  boy,  has  been  found  necessary  to 
give  pupils  the  grounding  in  the  trade  which 
they  must  have  in  order  to  secure  employment. 
For  grown  men,  disabled  by'  industrial  acci- 
dents and  eager  to  obtain  a  paying  job  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  time  is  too  long.  Boys  well- 
trained  in  the  elements  of  the  trade  have  easily 
obtained  employment. 

In  the  case  of  disabled  soldiers  or  sailors 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  their  maintenance 
during  training.  By  the  terms  of  the  rehabili- 
tation law  they  and  their  families  are  supported 
during  the  period  of  training.  How  civilians 
disabled  by  accident  dt  disease  are  to  be  sup- 
ported while  they  are  attending  classes  is  more 
of  a*  problem.  For  a  certain  period  of  time 
after  their  accident  workmen  disabled  in  in- 
dustry receive  workmen's  compensation;  if 
they  take  their  training  before  the  time  limit  is 
up,  the  compensation  will  often  suffice  for  their 
support,  but  the  general  tendency  among  men 
receiving  compensation  is  not  to  seek  either 
employment  or  training  until  their  compensa- 
tion is  exhausted.  Then,  when  destitution  is 
staring  them  in  the  face,  they  apply  at  the 
Institute  for  help.  These  cases,  if  accepted  for 
training:,  have  to  receive  a  maintenance  allow- 
ance from  the  Institute.  The  money  is  not 
priven  to  them  outright,  for  there  is  no  wish  to 
make  them  forfeit  their  self-respect  by  accept- 
ing charity,  but  it  is  paid  out  of  a  special  fund 
in  the  form  of  a  loan  without  interest.  Later, 
if  the  training?  has  enabled  a  man  to  better  his 
situation,  he  is  expected  to  return  the  loan  in 
easy  payments.  Some  men,  reluctant  to  burden 
their   future   with    a   debt,    prefer   to  support 


themselves  during  their  training  by  evening  or 
part-time  work,  even  if  they  are  tiiereby  com- 
pelled to  spend  a  longer  period  in  the  school. 
The  Institute  has  thought  it  witse  to  help  such 
men  in  obtaining  work  and  to  make  special 
r^ulations  about  the  hours  of  their  attendance 
in  classes.  In  shops  where  the  pupils  are  en- 
gaged in  productive  work,  as  in  the  artificial 
limb  shop  and  in  the  printing  shop,  and  part 
of  the  time  in  the  drafting  and  jewelry  classes, 
the  pupils  receive  small  wages  proportioned  to 
their  skill. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  Institute  to  get 
in  touch  with  disabled  men  as  soon  as  possible 
after  their  accident^  and  to  describe  to  them, 
before  they  have  become  habitually  idle  and 
hopeless,  the  benefits  held  out  by  trade  training. 
Constant  relations  are  maintained  with  State 
industrial  commissions,  and  a  number  of  men 
have  been  sent  to  the  Institute  with  liberal  al- 
lowances for  maintenance  by  commissions  which 
thought  this  a  wiser  and  more  economical  plan 
than  long-continued  compensation  payments. 
The  hospitals  of  the  city  are  regularly  visited 
by  an  experienced  social  worker,  who  talks  with 
patients  likely  to  'be  permanently  disabled  and 
tries  to  interest  them  in  the  training  courses. 

Many  cripples  have  fiirst  learned  that  a  man 
is  not  necessarily  down  and  out  just  because  he 
is  disabled  through  a  series  of  evening  "parties" 
held  at  the  Institute.  Cripples  from  all  over 
the  city,  all  whom  the  Institute  has  record  of. 
are  invited,  and  a  goodly  number  usually  at- 
tend. The  evening's  entertainment  is  designed 
to  arouse  their  ambition  by  showing  them  how 
other  disabled  men  have  overcome  their  handi- 
caps. Lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures  show 
how  the  war  cripples  of  Europe  have  been 
trained  in  gainful  occupations;  other  specially 
prepared  films  give  a  close-up  view  of  the  way 
certain  severely  crippled  men  have  managed  to 
live  and  work.  In  between  the  pictures  dis- 
abled men  who  have  made  a  success  of  their  life 
tell  of  their  experiences.  The  effect  of  such 
examples  on  men  who  have  long  thought  there 
was  no  use  in  trying  cannot  'be  overestimated. 
In  the  days  following  these  parties  there  is  al- 
ways a  notable  increase  in  the  applications  for 
employment  or  training. 

Newspaper  articles  describing  the  work  of  the 

Institute  are  used  to  bring  its  facilities  to  the 

attention  of  men  who  cannot  be  reached  in  any 

other  way. 

When   pupils  have   finished    their    training 
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courses,  positions  are  secured  for  them  by  the 
employment  department  of  the  Institute.  This 
department  runs  the  only  employment  bureau 
for  cripples  in  the  city,  placing  not  only  pupils 
of  the  Institute,  but  all  cripples  who  want  work. 
Cripples  are  so  difficult  to  place — ^the  task  de- 
mands so  much  special  knowledge  and  indi- 
vidual attention — ^that  the  public  employment 
offices  can  do  little  for  them,  and  the  need  for 
a  sx>ecialized  bureau  was  very  real.  In  the  first 
ten  months  700  cripples  were  registered,  and 
€20  definite  placements  were  made. 

After  a  man  has  been  placed,  the  bureau  en- 
deavors to  keep  in  touch  with  him  for  some 
time.  On  one  evening  a 'week  the  office  is  kept 
open,  and  the  men  are  asked  to  come  in  and 
tell  how  they  are  getting  on.  If  they  are  hav- 
ing difficulties  with  their  employer,  the  bureau 
attempts  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 
When  a  man  fails  to  call,  a  representative  of 
the  Institute  visits  him  at  his  home  or  inter- 
views  his  employer.  Without  such  follow-up 
work  the  Institute  feels  that  placement  may  be 
but  temporary  and  valueless. 

Training  and  placement  are  but  two  of  the 
activities  of  the  Institute.  Its  other  work  is  na- 
tional in  scope,  comprising  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  library  on  the  rehabilitation  of  crip- 
ples, the  operation  of  an  extensive  department 
of  research,  the  making  of  industrial  surveys 
to  determine  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disabled,  and  the  conduct  of  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign of  public  education  to  inculcate  a  more 
constructive  and  helpful  attitude  toward  the  dis- 
abled. These  activities,  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed within  the  scope  of  the  present  article, 
are  considered  as  important,  if  not  more  im- 
portant, than  the  functions  of  training  and 
placement. 


INFLUENZA:  IS  IT  A  HAZARD  TO  BE 
HEALTHY?  CERTAIN  TENTATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS. 

By  D.  B.  Abmstbong,  M.D.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Assistant  Secretary,   National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion; Executive  Officer,  Framinaham  Community 
Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration. 

In  an  unstable  situation  complicated  by  nu- 
merous unknown  quantities,  as  is  obviously  the 
case  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  pandemic 
of  influenza,  discussion  is  apt  to  be  based  on 


casual  individual  observation  rather  than  on  sci- 
entific analysis  of  group  facts.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  frequently  the  case  that  scientific  attention 
to  the  apparent  indications  of  these  relatively 
irresponsible  observations  may  lead  more  or  less 
by  chance  to  discoveries  of  profound  importance. 
Consequently,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be 
of  theoretical  interest  and,  possibly,  of  practical 
imjwrtance  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  one  of  the 
prevailing  opinions  among  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  reference  to  so-called  influenza  and  its 
complications. 

At  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
Conference  in  Chicago,  during  the  week  Decem- 
ber 9  to  14,  where  much  attention  was  given  to 
influenza,  the  opinion  was  frequently  expressed 
that  the  disease  seemed  to  be  characterized  by  a 
special  virulence,  and  by  a  relatively  high  mor- 
tality among  those  individuals  in  the  prime  of 
life  who,  before  the  attack,  had  been  in  the  best 
of  physical  condition  and  freest  from  previous 
disease.  In  other  words,  "influenza  kills  the 
husky!"  If  this  is  true,  are  health  educators 
justified  in  advising  the  hygienic  life  as  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  against  the  disease  ?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  assure  the  public  that  the  pink  of 
physical  condition  is  a  protection  against  infec- 
tion 1  Is  the  *  *  Keep  PHt ' '  doctrine  sound  1  What 
should  be  our  policy  if  influenza  is  most  likely 
to  attack  and  to  kill  the  healthy. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  assertion  is  made 
by  competent  clinical  observers  in  both  army 
and  civilian  life.  Is  it  a  valid  assertion  f  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  the  findings  of  common  experi- 
ence, universal  enough  to  justify  seriou;5  atten- 
tion. Yet  an  analysis  of  certain  figures  may  in 
dicate  that  this  semi-popular  medical  opinion 
may  be  in  part  misleading. 

It  IS  evidently  true  that  the  disease  has  a  rela- 
tively higher  mortality  among  the  ''husky"  thar. 
it  has  among  the  weaklings.  Is  this  a  relative 
or  an  absolute  differenced  Certainly  both  the 
incidence  and  the  fatality  rate  seem  to  be  rela- 
tively less  among  the  under-nourished,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  the  anemic,  and  the  tubercu- 
lous (either  active  or  arrested).  May  it  not 
be,  however,  that  the  difference  is  only  a  rela- 
tive one,  and  that  the  variation  from  a  theoreti- 
cally normal  incidence  and  fatality  rate  (of 
course  undetermined)  is  rather  in  the  direction 
of  a  relative  degree  of  protection  for  the  weak, 
than  in  the  direction  of  a  relative  degree  of  sus- 
ceptibility for  the  strong?    May  it  not  be  that 
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it  is  not  so  much  that  the  husky  die,  as  that 
the  weak  live? 

In  Framingham,  for  instance,  where,  owing  to 
the  organization  of  the  Community  Health  and 
Tuberculosis  Demonstration,  a  reasonably  care- 
ful analysis  of  some  of  these  factors  has  been 
possible,  it  is  found  that  in  the  first  epidemic 
(excluding  the  Subsequent  recurrence),  whereas 
about  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  was 
infected,  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  tuberculous  group 
in  the  community  was  infected.  Furthermore, 
most  of  these  tuberculous  cases  were  of  the  ar- 
rested type,  and  were  going  about  the  commun- 
ity, taking  part  in  industry,  exposed  to  the  same 
degree  of  contact  as  was  the  ease  with  the  nor- 
mal population.  Indeed,  when  the  arrested 
group  is  considered  by  itself,  excluding  active 
cases  under  treatment  at  home,  the  rate  of  in- 
cidence of  disease  is  only  2  per  cent.  Findings 
from  other  communities  presented  at  Chicago 
bore  out  the  Framingham  experience.  It  would 
certainly  seem  from  this  that  the  under-par  peo- 
ple,  particularly  the  tuberculous,  had  less  in- 
fluenza than  the  supposedly  normal  group.  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  the  fatality  rate  was 
equally  in  contrast  to  that  for  the  town  as  a 
whole. 

Data  from  other  communities,  indicating  an- 
other approach  to  this  same  problem,  based  as 
yet^  it  is  true,  on  observation  rather  than  on  sta- 
tistical findings,  would  indicate  a  similar  rela- 
tive degree  of  protection  for  the  highly  tubercu- 
larized.  It  is  stated  that  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  in  St.  Louis,  where  there  are  large  negro 
populations,  the  extent  of  influenza,  fatal  and 
otherwise,  was  relatively  much  less  among  this 
negro  population  than  for  the  white  population, 
or  for  the  cities/  at  large.  Everyone  is,  of 
course,  familiar  with  the  high  degree  of  tuber- 
cularization  among  the  negro  population  wher- 
ever found.  While  this  is,  perhaps,  not  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  husky 
succumb  more  readily  to  acute  respiratory  dis- 
ease, it  does  indicate  that,  possibly,  'Hhe  shoe 
may  be  on  the  other  foot,''  and  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  suffering,  or  who  have  suffered, 
from  a  chronic  respiratory  disease  have  a  rela- 
tive degree  of  protection  against  an  acute  in- 
fection of  a  respiratory  character.  In  any 
event  this  problem  would  seem  to  justify  further 
study.  At  any  rate,  it  looks  as  if  the  really 
conspicuous  factor  was  the  comparative  immu- 
nity of  the  'Veak." 


Army  medical  oflScers  have  frequently  asserted 
that  in  the  oamx>s  the  northern  boy  lived  while 
the  southern  boy  died;  the  city  boy  lived,  while 
the  country  boy  died.  One  ordinarily  thinks 
of  the  country  boy  as  the  huskier  type.  Is  he 
not  also  less  frequently  immunized  because  of 
his  less  frequent  and  constant  infection  and  ex- 
posure? Is  he  not  less  frequently  tubercular- 
izedt  Is  not  the  northern  city  boy,  while  ap- 
parently less  healthy,  favored  by  a  natural 
process  of  vaccination  through  chronic  respira- 
tory disease  against  acute  infection  f 

It  has  been  further  stated  that  this  supiposedly 
superior  susceptibility  for  the  healthy  individual 
is  true  for  all  types  of 'the  acute  infection.  As- 
suming that  the  observation  is  based  on  the  fact 
of  a  relative  difference,  as  pointed  out  above,  is 
it  true  that  this  difference  applies  to  acute  in- 
fectious disease  in  general  f  It  has  been  asserted, 
for  instance,  that  in  typhoid  epidemics,  the  big, 
strong,  healthy,  previously  above-par  individual 
is  the  one  who  falls  the  readiest  victim  to  fatal 
disease.  Is  this  true  for  typhoid  fever,  or  is 
it  rather  that  the  typhoid  infection  lowers  the 
resistance  to  the  establishment  of  acute  respira- 
tory disease,  and  the  husky  individual,  previa 
ously  **unvaccinated"  succumbs  to  the  acute 
respiratory  complication  t  This,  of  course,  is  ap- 
parently what  happens  in  so-called  influenza. 
It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  present 
epidemic  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  micro-organ- 
ism at  present  unidentified,  a  disease  which  is 
characterized  by  a  lowered  resistance,  permit- 
ting the  invasion  of  pulmonary  tissue  by  the  in- 
fluenza bacillus,  one  or  more  forms  of  strep- 
tococci, one  or  more  forms  of  pneumococci,  etc., 
— ^an  invasion  apparently  secondary  to  the  in- 
itial attack.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  an 
analysis  of  mortality  among  the  husky  in  a  ty- 
phoid epidemic  would  not  show  that  the  appar- 
ent relative  susceptibility  of  this  type  of  indi- 
vidual was  based  on  a  difference  in  resistance 
to  respiratory  disease  rather  than  to  typhoid 
fever. 

If  it  is  true  that  a  variety  of  natural  vaccination 
through  chronic  respiratory  disease  gives  those 
partially  incapacitated  by  the  chronic  diseases 
a  relative  degree  of  immunity  against  acute  res- 
piratory invasion,  is  it  a  problem  of  immuniza- 
tion alone,  or  is  there,  back  of  this  factor,  a  race 
stock  factor  that  must  also  be  given  some  con- 
sideration 1 

It  is  known,  as  was  demonstrated  in  a  study 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  several  years  ago,  that 
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negroes,  exposed  to  similar  environmental  con- 
ditions as  whites,  will  have  tuberculosis  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  two  or  three  times 
the  rates  found  in  the  white  stock.  As  was 
pointed  out  above,  it  is  believed,  though  not  yet 
definitely  statistically  certified,  that  a  corre- 
sponding difference,  in  reverse  ratio,  exists  be- 
tween these  two  race  stocks  as  regards  influenza 
morbidity  and  mortality. 

In  Framingham,  where  it  has  been  jxxssible 
to  study  both  the  tuberculosis  and  influenza  sit- 
uation from  the  racial  point  of  view,  the  chief 
contrasts  have  been  found  between  the   Irish 
race  stock  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Italian  race 
stock  on  the  other.    An  examination  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  i)opulation,  showing  an  inci- 
dence of  2.16  per  cent,  for  tuberculosis  (active 
and  arrested),  for  the  groups  as  a  whole,  indi- 
cated an  incidence  among  the  Italians  of  .48 
per    cent.,    in    contrast  to  an  incidence  among 
Irish  stock  of  4.85  per  cent.    This  same  differ- 
ence is  borne  out  in  a  more  extensive  way  by  a 
recent  analysis  of  New  York  State  mortality 
findings  by  Dublin.    In  the  influenza  epidemic, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  figures  based  on  re- 
ported cases  in  the  initial  outbreak,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  was  reported  approximately 
four  times   as   much  influenza  and  pneumonia 
among  the  Italians  as  was  reported  for  the  rest 
of  the  community,  made  up  in  large  part  of 
Irish  and  Irish-American  stock  either  foreign 
bom,  or  first  and  second  generation  native  bom. 
Here  we  find  a  race  stock  with  a  high  suscepti- 
bility to  tuberculosis  and  possibly  a  relatively 
great  immunization  by  this  chronic  respiratory 
disease    against    acute    respiratory    infection, 
presenting  a   comparatively  low  ln«idenoe  of 
acute  respiratory  disease,  in  contrast  to  a  race 
stock  relatively  resistant  to  the  tuberculosis,  con- 
sequently unimmunized  against  acute  respira- 
tory infection,  and  consequently  showing 'a  cor 
respondingly  large  amount  of  a<jute  disease. 

All  of  these  Framingham  findings  are,  of 
course,  based  at  present  on  comparatively  small 
numbers  and  incomplete  returns,  and  are,  there- 
fore, inconclusive.  They  'are  stated  with  reference 
to  the  initial  influenza  outbreak — -possibly  the  re- 
currence of  the  disease  may  alter  the  tentative 
conclusions.  In  any  case,  they  are  presented 
merely  as  suggestions,  possibly  carrying  sufficient 
validity  to  justify  an  hypothesis,  indicating  the 

desirability  of  similar  and,  if  possible,  more  ac- 
curate analyses  elsewhere  to  substantiate  or  re- 


pudiate the  hypothesis.  If  the  theory  is  based 
on  an  element  of  truth,  is  it  race  stock  alone  that 
is  responsible,  is  it  race  stock  plus  natural  vac- 
cination, or  are  there  other  unknown  biological 
and,  perhaps,  statistical  factors  concerned  f  In 
any  case  the  initial  casual  assumptions  seem  to 
indicate  the  desirability  of  further  study.  Age 
and  sex  factors  must  be  considered.  Environ- 
mental problems  must  be  studied  and  compared. 
The  special  knowledge  of  the  immunologist  and 
the  biologist  must  be  brought  into  play. 

Should  subsequent  investigation  prove  that 
chronic  respiratory  disease,  regardless  of  the 
race  stock  factor,  and  particularly  tuberculosis, 
serve  as  a  measure  of  protectipn  against  acute 
disease,  what  would  be  the  bearing  of  this  con- 
clusion upon  the  hygienic  program  f  It  would 
seem  that  it  is  only  a  relative  and  not  an  abso 
lute  hazard  to  be  healthy.  Certainly  the  advan- 
tages of  being  vaccinated  against  acute  infection 
by  chronic  disease  are  outweighed  by  the  cost 
to  the  individual  and  the  community  of  the 
chronic  disease  itself.  The  present  high  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  morbidity  and  mortality 
is  scarcely  justified  as  a  preventive  measure 
against  the  relatively  incidental,  sporadic,  and 
less  costly  acute  infection.  At  all  events^  if  an 
immunity  thus  acquired  through  ** natural" 
channels  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  of  distinct 
worth,  the  solution  of  our  problem  must  be 
.found,  as  was  the  case  with  smallpox,  in  the 
perfection  of  an  artificial  immunization  pro- 
cedure, eliminating  the  tremendous  price  which 
society  may  now  be  paying  in  order  that  the 
weak,  under  certain  conditions,  may  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  than  the  strong. 

The  suggestions,  as  considered  above,  at  least 
illustrate  the  necessity  for  approaching  the 
problem  with  an  open  mind,  for  following  up 
the  leads  by  scientific  study,  and  for  meeting 
the  opportunities  of  public  hygiene  in  a  spirit 
characterized  less,  perhaps,  by  an  attitude  of 
ready  assumption  and  more  by  an  insistence 
upon  fundamental  imaginative  inquiry. 


LESSONS  FROM  A  STUDY  OF  ONE  THOU- 
SAND DIPHTHERIA  DEATHS. 
By  Bernard  W.  Caret,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Epidemiologisi,  State  Department  of  Heaith, 
A  STATISTICAL  study  made  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Health   of  one  thousand 
deaths  due  to  diphtheria  has  taught  several  in- 
teresting and  important  lessons. 
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Deeply  concerned  by  the  apparent  apathy  of 
physicians  and  organized  health  agencies  to- 
wards the  failure  of  the  morbidity  rate  to  de- 
cline while  the  mortality  rate  has  been  so 
markedly  reduced  by  the  use  of  antitoxin,  the 
department  started  an  investigation  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  factors  might  be  responsible 
for  this  condition  and  to  remedy  it  if  possible. 

The  fact  that  the  morbidity  curve  has  not 
followed  the  decline  of  the  mortality  curve 
means  much,  for  in  diphtheria  we  have  one  of 
the  few  conditions  for  which  there  is  available 
accurate  means  for  diagnosis  both  of  the  acutely 
ill,  and  of  the  healthy  carrier,  agencies  for  de- 
termining the  susceptibility  of  persons  with 
their  subsequent  immunization  and  specific 
therapy  for  treatment  of  the  infected  individual. 

In  order  that  the  statistics  might  be  uniform, 
blanks  were  prepared  asking  for  the  name,  age, 
sex,  school,  social  condition,  date  of  onset,  date 
of  physician's  first  call,  date  of  administration 
of  antitoxin  and  amount,  source  of  infection," 
form  of  the  disease,  date  and  cause  of  death. 

From  an  epidemiological  viewpoint,  results 
were  not  different  from  what  was  expected,  the 
age  incidence  agreed  with  figures  set  forth  by 
the  Federal  Census  Bureau,  which  states  that 
**  about  65%  of  all  deaths  from  diphtheria  and 
croup  in  the  registration  area  for  deaths  oc- 
curred in  children  under  five  years."  The  sta- 
tistics from  our  studies  were  as  follows: 


1  year  or  under    20.0% 

2  years  or  under    13.4% 

3  "       "       "         11,9% 

4  "       "       "         9.8% 

5  "       "       "         6.9% 

6  years   7.4% 

7  "       5.5% 

8  "       8.7% 

9  "       2.1% 

10  "       1.8% 

11  to  15  years 3.0% 

16   "   25      "       1.3% 

25    "   60      "       1.1% 

Age  not  given 12.1% 

100.00% 

t 

Sex,  Creighton  states  that  **  diphtheria  is  the 
only  epidemic  condition,  besides  whooping 
cough,  which  is  more  fatal  to  females  than  males 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  each  sex  living." 
In  the  earlier  age  groups  a  slight  increase  in 
the  male  deaths  has  been  found,  while  in  the 
later  age  groups,  females  were  seen  in  increased 
proportion.  When  one  considers  that  as  a  rule 
females  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  infec- 


tion, acting  as  nurses  for  those  ill,  it  is  per- 
haps apparent  why  this  increase  in  the  female 
groups  should  occur. 

School.  The  influence  that  school  plays  in 
diphtheria  infection  is  one  of  extreme  interest 
and  importance.  As  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  occurred  in  children  under  school  age, 
it  might  first  appear  that  they  were  not  under 
school  influences;  but,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  did  they  receive  their  infection  from 
school  sources,  or  are  they  the  source  of  school 
infection  which  has  been  carried  from  the  home? 
As  far  as  is  known  at  the  present  time,  there 
have  been  no  statistics  to  prove  just  how  gr^at 
a  part  the  school  plays  in  the  distribution  of 
diphtheria  in  the  pre-school  group.  A  special 
investigation  is  planned  to  determine,  if  possi- 
ble, just  what  relationship  may  exist  between 
these  particular  age  groups. 

In  the  later  age  groups  the  school  factor 
plays  a  large  part  in  the  spread  of  diphtheria. 
In  the  rural  communities,  with  little  or  no 
school  supervision,  the  disease  is  apt  to  spread 
rapidly,  and  occur  as  an  outbreak  of  varying 
size.  In  the  city,  where  there  is  more  efficient 
school  supervision,  the  taking  of  cultures  with 
prompt  detection  of  healthy  carriers,  and  in- 
cipient cases,  giving  earlier  recognition  of  the 
disease,  prove  an  admirable  means  of  preven- 
tion, and  of  control  of  diphtheria  outbreaks. 

Social  Conditions  seem  not  to  play  a  very 
great  part  in  the  deaths,  for  while  the  greater 
number  occurred  among  the  poorer  class,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  deaths  occurred  among  the 
more  well  to  do. 

The  most  common  cause  for  this  was  in  the 
group  of  unrecognized  cases  with  its  mild  in- 
sidious onset  resulting  in  the  late  attendance 
of  the  physician,  and  the  late  administration  of 
antitoxin.  It  was  also  found  that  many  of  the 
deaths  followed  intubation.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  procedure  instituted  late  in  the  disease  and 
when  the  heart  muscle,  weakened  by  toxic 
agents  of  the  infection,  was  not  able  to  with- 
stand the  strain  of  added  muscular  resistance 
of  this  procedure.  The  question  arises  whether 
it  would  not  be 'better  to  do  a  tracheotomy, 
having  the  opening  permanent,  with  resulting 
freedom  in  breathing,  than  to  intubate  with  the 
risk  of  the  intubation  tubes  coming  out  or  be 
coming  plugged  with  exudate,  necessitating  re- 
intubation. 

Source  of  Infection.    One  result  of  the  inves 
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tigation  showed  that  the  source  of  infection 
•was  known  in  only  10.7%  of  the  cases,  and  un- 
known, or  not  given,  in  89.3%.  Here  is  evi- 
dence that  it  is  indeed  hard  to  trace  positively 
the  source  of  infection  when  all  groups  of  peo- 
ple are  taken.  It  was  found  particularly  dif- 
ficult in  the  foreign  element^  who  either  could 
not  or  would  not  give  the  required  information 
Among  the  English  speaking  groups^  there  was 
marked  evidence  that  the  interest  in  the  epi* 
demicity  of  diphtheria  was  lacking  even  in 
those  cities  and  towns  where  health  oflScers  are 
employed  on  full-time  basis. 

The  axiom  that  scientific  diagnosis  must  pre 
cede  intelligent  treatment  might  well  be  para 
phrased  to  intelligent  epidemiological  investiga- 
tion must  precede  eflScient  control  of  outbreaks, 
for  we  surely  cannot  reduce  the  morbidity  rates 
of  communicable  diseases  with  infection  source^ 
unrecognized  and  at  large  in  their  communities. 

The  seasonal  percentage  incidence  of  deaths 
was  as  follows: 

January          9.5    May  3.8  September  7.2 

February        9.6    June  5.8  October  10.9 

March             7.0    July  2.8  November  12.6 

April               8.5    August  6.3  December  12.3 

Not  given  3.6 

.This  is  of  value  only  to  confirm  other  statis- 
tics which  have  been  compiled  fi'om  other 
sources. 

Form  of  the  Disease,  In  the  study  of  the 
deaths,  laryngeal  diphtheria  was  far  more  prev- 
alent than  other  forms;  pharyngeal  was  next 
in  order  of  frequency  and  nasal  form  last. 
Many  physicians  appear  to  feel  that  membrane- 
ous croup  is  still  a  distinct  disease  and  do  not 
recognize  it  as  a  diphtheritic  infection  until  too 
late.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  retention  of 
this  erroneous  opinion  is  that  due  to  faulty  tech- 
nique, positive  cultures  are  seldom  obtained  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  disease.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  positive  culture  in  the  beginning  of 
this  form  of  diphtheria,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  cultures  be  taken  from  the  larynx,  and  to 
do  this  a  proper  speculum,  good  light,  and  an 
assistant  are  needed.  It  is,  however,  under 
these  conditions,  perfectly  feasible,  and  if  em- 
ployed would  mean  the  earlier  recognition  of 
the  disease  and  administration  of  antitoxin  with 
resulting  lowered  mortality. 

This  difficulty  of  culturing  does  not  exist, 
however,  in  the  pharyngeal  type  and  some  other 
reason  must  be  sought  to  account  for  the  exces- 
sive number  of  deaths.    One  of  the  most  prom- 


inent appears  to  be  that  in  many  instances  the 
condition  is  unrecognized  and  is  treated  as  a 
simple  tonsillar  infection  until  too  late  for  the 
antitoxin  to  be  efficacious.'  The  nasal  type  also 
plays  an  appreciable  role  in  our  deaths.  Many 
histories  show  that  this  condition  was  unrecog- 
nized and  the  treatment  in  many  instances  was 
that    for    a   catarrhal   infection    or    **  common 


cold.'' 

The  obvious  deduction  to  be  made  is  simply 
this :  that  a  culture  should  be  taken  in  all  con- 
ditions where  there  is  a  possibility,  even  though 
remote,  for  diphtheria  to  be  suspected.  Here, 
without  doubt,  is  the  basic  feature  which  plays 
the  greatest  part  in  keeping  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  rate  higher  than  it  should  be  and  one 
that  can  be  corrected  if  consistently  borne  in 
mind. 

Causes  of  Deaths,  In  general,  statistics  clas- 
sify the  deaths  in  diphtheria  as  those  due  to 
I  cardias,  respiratory,  or  toxic  causes.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  an  analysis  of  these  causes  should 
be  made  to  see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain any  more  definite  information  as  to  the 
exact  cause  of  death.  Approaching  this  angle 
of  the  investigation  by  inquiring  first  the  num- 
ber of  days  the  patients  were  ill  without  medi- 
cal attention,  our  findings  were  as  follows: 

1  day 17  5  days  35  9  days 2 

2  days 34  6  days 28  10  days 14 

3  days 41  7  days 39  11  dys.  or  over  20 

4  days 37  8  days 6  Several  days  .42 

In  other  words,  23.1%  were  sick  a  week,  4.2% 
were  sick  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  4.2%  were 
ill  several  days  without  medical  attention. 

It  is  amazing  that  so  many  children  should 
be  so  neglected  by  those  responsible  for  their 
comfort  and  welfare.  Something  must  be  done 
to  awaken  in  these  people  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. It  appears  that  education  of  this  group 
of  individuals  must  be  undertaken  to  arouse 
them  from  their  state  of  indifference  or  ignor- 
ance. How  this  result  is  to  be  best  obtained 
may  vary'with  the  individuality  or  locality,  but 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  health  workers,  worthy 
of  their  vocation,  should  bend  every  effort  to 
this  end,  doing  their  utmost  to  save  from  need- 
less deaths  these  children  who  form  the  very 
foundation  of  society. 

Health  authorities  for  years  back  have  im- 
pressed upon  the  medical  and  lay  minds  the 
necessity  of  the  early  administration  of  anti- 
toxin to  achieve  the  best  results,  and  they  can 
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hope  to  achieve  this  reduction  in  the  mortality 
xate  only  by  constantly  emphasizing  on  every 
occasion  the  necessity  of  calling  the  physician 
«arly  in  the  sickness,  laying  particular  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  diphtheria, 
when  treated  with  sufficient  dosage  of  anti- 
toxin, given  within  twenty-four  hours  of  on- 
jset,  is  relatively  nil. 

In  some  instances  it  was  noted  that  physi- 
cians waited  for  a  laboratory  report  from  their 
cultures  before  administering  antitoxin.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  mistake  and  the  dictum  that  a 
person  needing  a  culture  should  have  antitoxin 
administered  at  the  time  of  taking  the  culture 
is  one  which  should  be  reiterated  until  the  pro- 
cedure is  generally  adopted  by  the  entire  med- 
ical profession. 

One  other  factor  which  stands  out  demand- 
ing comment  is  that  7.6%  of  the  deaths  oc- 
.curred  in  ''unrecognized"  cases.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  for  with  the  numerous 
laboratories  scattered  throughout  the  State 
there  is  no  need  for  diphtheria  being  unrecog- 
nized. The  State  Department  of  Health, 
through  its  bacteriological  laboratory,  is  ready 
to  examine  all  cultures  which  may  be  sent  in 
to  them,  and  will  on  all  positive  cultures  tele- 
phone or  telegraph,  at  its  own  expense,  the  re- 
port to  the  physicians  who  have  sent  in  the 
.culture.  Surely,  with  this  free  service  of  our 
laboratories,  the  free  distribution  of  antitoxin 
find  Schick  material  for  detection  of  the  non- 
immuned,  and  the  toxin-antitoxin  mixtures  of 
immunization,  we  feel  that  we  have  some  right 
to  expect  that  these  facilities  will  be  used  to 
.effect  a  diminution  of  the  morbidity  rate  as 
well  as  the  mortality  rate. 

An  alarming  percentage  of  11.8  of  our  cases 
were  found  moribund  upon  visitation  by  the 
physician.  Here  again  is  evidence  for  the 
necessity  of  awakening  x)eople,  through  educa- 
tional methods,  to  their  responsibility  to  their 
children. 

Another  source  of  deaths  which  the  investi- 
gation showed  in  larger  proportion  than  is 
generally  recorded  was  that  of  sudden  death 
which  was  stated  to  have  occurred  in  5.2%  of 
the  cases.  In  many  instances,  lack  of  nursing 
care  was  the  responsible  factor.  Parents,  ig- 
norant even  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
nursing,  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their 
children,  allowing  them  to  get  up  out  of  bed  too 
^carly,  or,  through  a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness, 


gave  unsuitable  food,  which  caused  grave  gas- 
tric disturbances  resulting  in  vomiting,  with  its 
associate  muscular  strain  and  proving,  in  these 
instances,  too  much  for  the  weakened  cardiac 
muscles;    and  collapse,  with  death,  resulted. 

Another  factor  in  the  sudden  death  group 
appeared  to  be  the  repeated  attempts  at  in- 
tubation where,  for  some  reason,  the  tube  was 
either  not.  properly  introduced  or  else  expelled. 

Antitoxin.  The  dosage  of  antitoxin  was  ex- 
tremely varied  in  amount,  the  number  of  doses 
given,  and  the  interval  between  dosage.  In  29 
instances,  it  was  found  that  less  than  3,000 
units  were  administered.  The  amount  in- 
creased from  this  to  a  point  where  a  young 
child  of  three  years  received  225,000  units. 
The  usual  doses,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
from  6,000  to  9,000  units.  The  number  of 
doses  varied  from  one  to  several  on  consecutive 
days,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  was  adminis- 
tered every  four  hours  until  death  occurred. 
In  one  instance  80,000  units  were  given  in  this 
manner. 

One  striking  feature  was  present, — in  no  in- 
stance did  we  find  antitoxin  given  intraven- 
ously. In  the  early  days  of  the  use  of  serums 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  hesitancy  in  introduc- 
ing directly  into  the  blood  stream  foreign 
bodies,  for  fear  of  untoward  effect,  but  with 
added  years  of  experience  it  is  now  known  that 
this  procedure  is  not  only  feasible  but  that  re- 
sults are  more  rapid,  more  certain,  and  a  much 
smaller  amount  of^  serum  is  required.  It  is 
most  earnestly  recommended  that  this  proced- 
ure be  used  in  those  cases  which  are  seen  late 
in  the  disease. 

With  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  antitoxin,  it  seems  as  if  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  be  informed,  from  authoritative 
sources,  as  to  the  most  approved  method  of  its 
use,  its  dangers  through  niisuse,  either  in  dos- 
age or  method  of  administration. 
.  Particular  stress  should  be  laid,  in  the  in- 
struction of  medical  students,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  properly  administering  antitoxin,  thus 
avoiding  the  chances  for  anaphylactic  reaction 
and  impressing  upon  them  the  need  of  early 
and  sufficient  treatment. 

Full  realization  of  these  facts  can  only  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  progress  toward 
eradication  of  diphtheria  has  fallen  short  of 
what  reasonably  might  have  been  expected. 
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(SlUtiral  J^tpwrtmttA. 

THROMBOSIS  OF  THE  LATERAL  SINUS. 
Bt  O.  a.  MfXttK,  M.Dm  Palmeb,  1£a88. 

Report  of  a  case  of  extensive  thrombosis  of 
the  lateral  sinus  and  jugular  vein,  probable 
thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  perisinus  a(b- 
scess  and  anomaly  of  the  lateral  sinus  in  its 
sigmoid  portion: 

The  recognition  of  sinus  thrombosiB,  despite 
voluminous  literature  on  its  diagnosis,  and  one's 
personal  experience,  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 
It  is  held  by  some  writers  that  no  reason  ex- 
ists why,  in  case  of  doubt,  one  should  not  un- 
cover the  sinus;  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
question  comes,  not  at  the  time  of  primary  op- 
eration, when,  indeed,  it  would  add  little  if 
any,  to  the  hazard  to  inspect  the  wall  of  the 
sinus,  but  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  in  an 
enfeebled  patient  the  administration  of  an  an- 
esthetic is  of  itself  formidable  enough,  not  to 
mention  an  operation,  that  a  priori  cannot  with 
certainty  be  called  harmless. 

The  causes  of  sinus  thrombosis  have  been 
enumerated  by  Adami^  as  1,  slowing  of  or  stag- 
nation of  the  blood;  2,  eddying  of  blood  (von 
Recklinghausen);  3,  hemolysis;  4,  bacteria  and 
their  products;  5,  disease  and  injury  of  the 
vessel  wall.  Of  these  he  regards  the  speed  of 
the  blood  stream  as  important. 

A.  Braun*  speaks  of  *Hhe  method  of  coming 
about"  of  thrombosis:  1,  The  inner  table  of 
the  mastoid  over  the  sinus  may  be  diseased  and 
an  abscess  form  between  the  sinus  and  the  in- 
ner table.  This  results  in  an  inflammation  of 
the* outer  sinus  wall,  which  m  turn  leads  to 
the  formation  of  a  thrombus  within  the  sinus. 
2,  The  inner  table  over  the  sinus  may  be  dis- 
eased and  cause  an  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  to  the  sinus  wall  without  the  in- 
termediation of  a  perisinus  abscess.  The 
phlebitis  results  in  a  thrombus.  3,  A  thrombus 
may  form  in  one  of  the  smaller  veins  of  the 
mastoid  process  and  extend  into  the  lateral 
sinus. 

Among  the  signs  and  symptoms  given  by 
Pfingsten*  are:  Pain  and  swelling,  headache, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  chills,  temperature  from 
normal  to  high  fever,  disturbance  of  vision; 
optic  neuritis,  oedema  of  the  lids,  nose  and  fore- 
head, vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  dpinal  aeoes- 
sory,  hypo-glossal  disturbances. 


H.  B.  Graham*  enumerates:  Chilly  sensa- 
tions, chills,  rapid  rise  and  remission  of  tem- 
perature. *'One  chill  is  not  enough  to  confirm 
a  diagnosis;  one  should  always  wait  for  a  sec- 
ond chill  before  operating  where  evidence  is 
wanting  otherwise  to  make  a  pretty  positive 
diagnosis'';  headache,  vomiting,  dizziness, 
choked  disk. 

J.  H.  Barries'^  makes  a  point  of:  Chill  with 
temperature  of  103  to  104  during  chiU  and  105 
to  106  after,  followed  by  sweating  and  decline 
of  temperature  even  to  normal. 

J.  M.  Smith®  says:  Nature's  warning  of  an 
extension  of  the  infection  is  practically  always 
a  chill  accompanied  by  a  sudden  rise  of  tem- 
perature; at  this  time  (early)  we  have  a  pos- 
sible erysipelas,  pneumonia,  meningitis,  adenitis, 
or  sinus, thrombosis  to  consider.  With  a  total 
white  blood  count  of  30,000  or  more,  suspect 
pneumonia;  20,000,  suspect  meningitis  or  ery- 
sipelas; 10,000  to  12,000,  sinus  thrombosis.  He 
considers  total  white  count  very  important  and 
that  it  is  of  quite  different  import  to  find  a 
total  of  10,000  when  the  temperature  is  normal 
than  when  it  is  106.  Blood  cultures  are  nega- 
tive if  the  vessel  is  completely  blocked  by  the 
clot.  Important  point  is  that  in  sinus  throm- 
bosis the  patient's  mind  remains  dear;  also 
there  is  usually  an  absence  of  headache  or  pain. 

A.  S.  Kaufman^  in  a  report  of  five  cases  of 
sinus  thrombosis  says  four  were  acute  eases 
instead  of  the  usual  chronic.  All  showed  atypi- 
cal symptoms. 

A.  Braun®.  A  case  of  cavernous  sinus  throm- 
bosis Total  whites,  36,400;  polymorphs.  87%  ; 
large  monos.,  7%  ;  small,  4% ;  trans.,  2%.  Eye- 
lids oedematous  and  conjunctiva  chemotic  on 
same  side;  slight  oedema  opposite  side;  eye- 
grounds  normal,  pupils  slightly  dilated. 

I.  Friesner®.  Report  of  case  of  cavernous 
thrombosis :  Mastoid  of  pneumatic  type,  oedema 
of  lids  and  conjunctiva,  slight  headache  (one 
night),  exophthalmos,  vomiting  (36  hours),  poly- 
morphonuclear, 80%  ;  trans.,  6%  ;  total  whites, 
6,400 ;  two  days  later,  polymorphs,  86% ;  chills, 
fever  to  106,  disappearance  of  oedema. 

J.  6.  Beck*®  gives  symptoms  of  intracranial 
extension:  Headache,  nausea,  temperature  rise, 
small  chills,  Kernig's,  Brudzinski's,  Qorden's, 
Chaddick's,  Oppenheim's  signs,  choked  disk,  in- 
creased spinal  fluid  pressure  and  changes  in 
fluid.  He  remarks,  *  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
eases  of  localized  meningitis   .  •.    .    .in  which 
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most   of   the    cardinal   symptoms    are   wanting 


G.  6.  HalP^ :  Most  pronounced  symptoms  of 
typical  cases.  Pronounced  chill  with  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  followed  by  prompt  subsidence 
to  or  below  normal,  sweating,  pulse  and  respi- 
ration according  to  temperature,  choked  disk 
m  one-third  of  <;ases. 

W.  C.  Phillips" :  In  a  typical  case  the  diag- 
nosis is  always  difficult A  high  tem- 
perature continuing  several  days  after  mastoid 
operation,  especially  where  the  operative  find- 
ings have  disclosed  areas  of  necrosis  of  the  bony 
covering  of  the  lateral  sinus  and  examination 
of  the  blocd  sho^vs  bacteremia,  leucocytosis  and 
a  high  polynuclear  count,  is  at  least  indicative 
of  an  infective  process  of  suflScient  severity  to 
constitute  sinus  thrombosis  and  the  sinus  should 
be  examined. 

Boenninghaus^*:  When,  after  an  acute  ear 
and  mastoid  involvement,  in  spite  of  adequate 


drainage  (surgical  treatment),  the  fever  recurs 
after  having  dropped,  then  we  should  be  sus- 
picious of  sinus  thrombosis.  Especially  is  this 
true  if  the  temperature  elevations  persist  over 
a  number  of  days  and  become  higher  as  the 
succeeding  days  pass. 

These  excerpts  from  a  few  writers  show  the 
general  thought.  In  the  case  I  am  reporting 
the  patient  was  an  unmarried  female  of  36 
years  who  never  had  been  very  well.  She  was 
of  spare  figure,  anemic  looking,  the  skull  was 
of  dolichocephalic  type,  auditory  canal  very 
small,  in  which  the  roof  was  sagging  when  first 
examined  by  me.  Patient  referred  by  Dr. 
Pearson  of  Ware  because  of  acute  mastoiditis. 

Mastoid  opened  July  1,  1918.  Pneumatic 
type ;  antrum,  deeply  situated,  contained  pus  and 
detritus;  infective  agent,  pneumococcus ;  sinus 
distant  from  posterior  wall,  destruction  of  bone 
very  extensive,  involving  tip,  zygomatic  and 
posterior  cells.    These  last  extended  an  unusual 
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distance  posteriorly  and  necessitated  the  sev- 
erance of  the  mastoid  emissary  vein.  The  pa- 
tient was  returned  to  her  room  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  in  two  hours  was  free  from  pain 
and  nausea,  and  had  a  good  night. 

July  2nd.  Patient  felt  well  but  the  eye  on 
the  operated  side  (left)  showed  some  redness, 
slight  oedema  of  conjunctiva  and  a  slight  swell- 
ing of  the  lids;  eyeground  negative.  Palpation 
revealed  no  unusual  tenderness.  The  bandage 
was  loosened  a  little,  but  the  wound  was  not 
inspected. 

July  3rd.    No  change  in  condition. 

July  4th.  Patient  had  been  the  same,  but  this 
morning  the  oedema  of  lids  and  conjunctiva  on 
left  was  more  pronounced  and  a  sli^t  oedema 
of  the  nose  was  manifest.  Eyegrounds  re- 
mained normal  and  the  patient  entirely  com- 
fortable. However,  on  account  of  the  unusual 
eye  condition  the  first  dressing  was  done.  All 
stitches  were  removed  and  a  very  close  inspec- 


'^'"nn  of  every  part  of  the  wound,  assisted  by 
probe,  was  made.  This  search  revealed  noth- 
ing wrong.  The  wound  looked  in  splendid  con- 
dition. 

July  5th.  Patient  a  little  restless,  mentioned 
a  slight  headache  and  a  suggestion  of  nausea. 
This  was  entirely  relieved  by  calomel  and 
saline. 

July  6th.  Complained  of  slight  sore  throat 
and  during  this  day  the  temperature  rose  rap- 
idly to  a  maximum  of  104 ;  pulse,  126 ;  respira- 
tion, 24;  the  pulse  and  respiration,  however, 
were  not  much  variant  from  the  day  of  admit- 
tance. "When  awake  the  patient  looked  well, 
but  when  sleeping  showed  a  peculiar  change 
of  color  and  looked  *'sick."  She  felt  well,  was 
bright,  and  on  every  dressing  the  wound  looked 
good.  The  urine  on  this  day  decreased  to  gxxjxi 
but  was  not  pathologic.  Resum6  of  six  days.  A 
patient  who  has  felt  well  all  the  time  and  still 
feels  well,  not  forgetting  that  on  one  day,  there 
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was  a  little  headache  and  nausea,  which  the  pa- 
tient said  was  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  a 
slight  feeling  of  sore  throat  and  the  oedema  of 
eyelids  and  nose  n<yw  disappeared.  Eyegrounds 
normal,  but  a  change  in  color  when  asleep  and 
a  marked  rise  in  temperature. 

July  7th.  Patient  says  she  feels  well,  but  her 
neck  is  quite  stiff,  and  swallowing  is  diflScult 
Left  eye  again  shows  oedema;  abdominal  re- 
flexes slowed;  Kemig  and  Babinski  present. 
Patient  felt  chilly  at  times,  temperature  to  105. 
Permission  sought  to  operate  on  sinus.  Blood 
count  showed  total  whites,  9,400 ;  polys.,  75.6%"; 
large  mono.,  8.6% ;  small  mono,  2.6% ;  trans., 
9.2% ;    unidentified,  4%. 

Later  on  this  day,  consultation  with  otologist 
from  another  city,  when  examination  showed  a 
dean  wound  with  no  suspicious  area,  no  cells 
remaining  to  foster  temperature.  Kemig  and 
Babinski  present,  abdominal  reflexes  active  on 
left,  almost  ablated  on  right,  oedema  of  lids  and 
nose,  eyegrounds  normal.'  Consultant  was  not 
sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  opening  sinus  be 
cause  of  the  good  appearance  of  patient  and 
good  feeling  as  well,  clear  mind,  absence  of  pain 
or  tenderness  and  of  chills,  no  great  leu- 
cocytosis,  and  a  low  polymorph,  count  for  a 
grave  infection. 

July  8th.  Patient  mueh  improved  in  appear- 
ance, appetite  began  to  return,  temperature 
subsiding. 

July  9th.  Patient  further  improved.  Slept 
seven  hours  last  night,  awoke  feeling  well  and 
hungry;  temperature,  98.6;  pulse,  100;  respi- 
rations, 20.  Eyegrounds  normal,  wound  looked 
well  at  dressing,  oedema  of  lids  gone,  urine 
output  increased  to  Jxxxni;  but  Kemig  and 
Babinski  present  and  hands  feel  a  little  numb. 

July  10th.  Same  as  yesterday,  temperature 
remaining  under  100  until  at  4.20  in  afternoon 
a  chill  occurred,  which  lasted  30  minutes.  Tem- 
perature not  elevated  during  chill  but  rose  im- 
mediately after  to  103.4.  The  left  eye  became 
half  closed  from  oedema  and  the  muscles  around 
the  mouth  twitched. 

July  11th.  Temperature  has  remained  higher 
than  on  8th  and  9th  and  at  6  p.m.  occurred  a 
short  chill  (10  minutes),  during  which  tem- 
perature did  not  recede,  and  after  rose  to  104.2. 
Patient  is  weak. 

July  13th.  Symptoms  not  so  severe  today. 
Permission  given  to  operate. 


July  14th.  Consultation  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Fre- 
ligh  of  New  York  City.  Blood  total,  white, 
9540;  polys.,  76%;  large  monos.,  7.6% ;  small, 
10.8%;  trans.,  2.8%;  unidentified,  2.8%.  Dr. 
Freligh  concurred  in  the  belief  of  sinus  throm- 
bosis, after  thorough  examination,  and  at  about 
noon  operation  was  performed.  Sinus  opened 
by  Dr.  Freligh,  jugular  resected  by  writer. 
Anatomic  anomaly  of  the  sinus  was  found,  con- 
sisting of  a  branch  which  ran  posteriorly  and 
upward,  from  midway  in  the  perpendicular  part 
of  the  sigmoid  portion.  This  branch  was  com- 
plete in  every  way,  the  bone  was  grooved,  the 
size  was  the  same  diametrically  and  the  walls 
of  the  branch  diflfered  in  no  way  from  those 
of  the  true  sinus. 

The  branch  came  to  a  rounded,  blunt  termi- 
nation and  near  this  end,  was  given  off  the  mas- 
toid emissary  vein.  The  foramen  of  this  vessel, 
while  large,  was  not  larger  than  others  I  have 
seen.  The  branch  did  not  taper,  being  circum- 
ferentially  the  same  in  all  x>Arts. 

The  branch  running  backward  and  upward 
had  above  it,  and  between  it  and  the  knee  of 
the  sinus  proper,  a  somewhat  V  shaped  spine 
of  bone  which  lifted  out  en  trKisse  while  the 
rongeur  was  being  used  on  the  cortex  at  this 
locus,  and  revealed  a  perisinus  abscess  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  sinus  wall,  in  both  the  true  sinus  and  the 
twig,  was  grey  in  color,  firm  to  the  touch,  and 
free  from  granulations.  At  this  point  it  was 
full  of  dense  white  (conglutination)  thrombus 
and  the  branch  contained  the  same. 

The  jugular  was  completely  filled  to  within 
less  than  an  inch  of  the  innominate,  with  red 
(coagulation)  thrombus.  The  portion  between 
the  end  of  the  red  thrombus  and  the  innominate, 
was  empty  and  slack  and  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  collapsed  but  that  it  was  held  open  by  the 
nearby  end  of  the  thrombus. 

In  the  skull,  the  clot  extended  to  the  torcular, 
but  bleeding  was  finally  established  from  this 
end.  The  anomaly  of  the  sinus,  the  perisinus 
abscess  and  the  extensive  thrombus  were  the 
only  notable  features  of  the  operation,  the  re- 
section of  the  jugular  presenting  nothing  un- 
usual. Patient  returned  to  room  unshocked  and 
in  good  condition. 

July  15th.     Patient  comfortable.     Tempera- 
ture rose  steadily  to  103.2,  and  with  this  the 
patient  spoke  of  feeling  rather  cold.    Eyelids, 
and  conjunctiva  oedematous.    Eyegrounds  nor- 
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mal.  Some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Transient 
pain  in  left  forearm. 

July  16th.  Temperature  rose  steadily  to 
105.6,  pulse  and  respiration  in  keeping.  Tem- 
perature uninfluenced  by  sponging. 

July  ITtli.  Patient  irrational,  temperature, 
106.4:  puke,  140  to  uncountable;  respirations, 
32  to  44,  with  no  change  until  death  at  11.23 
on  July  18th, 

The  locus,  of  beginning  formation  of  the 
thrombus,  was,  without  doubt,  in  the  anomalous 
branch  and  its  junction  with  the  sinus  proper, 
for  there  the  striations  of  platelet  composition 
were  most  abundant,  and  grew  less  so  the 
farther  it  was  examined  away  from  this  point, 
until  the  character  of  the  thrombus  was 
changed  to  the  red  type. 

It  is  interesting  to  return  now  to  Adami's 
statement  of  causes. :  1,  Slowing,  or  stagnation 
of  blood;  2,  eddying  of  blood  stream;  4,  bac- 
teria and  their  products;  and  to  Braun's 
''method  of  coming  about and  an  ab- 
scess forms  between  the  sinus  and  the  inner 
table.  This  results  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
outer  sinus  wall,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  thrombus  within  the  sinus." 

Certainly  there  was,  in  this  case,  a  condition 
of  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  branch,  and  eddy- 
ing of  the  blood  stream  at  the  point  of  juncture 
with  the  sinus  proper.  Bacteria  and  their 
products  were  manifestly  present  in  the  peri- 
sinus  abscess.  Whether  the  sinus  wall  would 
have  been  resistant  enough  to  withstand  the  ac- 
tion of  the  perisinus  abscess,  had  stagnation  and 
eddying  been  absent,  is  rather  a  nice  question. 

There  seems  to  be  a  plethora  of  reasons  for 
the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  this  case.  It 
is  possible  that  the  thrombus  may  have  begun 
in  the  injured  emissary  vein  and  extended  .to 
the  branch  and  sinus.  A  glance  at  the  chart 
shows  that  the  temperature  did  not  touch  the 
normal  until  the  11th  day.  Sometimes  a  con- 
siderable change  of  temperature  occurred  in  so 
short  a  time  as  one-half  hour,  a  notable  exam- 
ple of  this  being  shown  on  July  7th,  when  there 
was  a  change  in  one-half  hour  from  102.6  to 
105,  without  chill.  It  is  my  practice  in  cases 
of  this  sort  to  take  temperatures  every  hour, 
or  hour  and  a  half,  as  otherwise  considerable 
fluctuations  occurring  between  the  three-hour 
periods  escape  our  knowledge.  Possibly,  the 
sizable  localized  meningitis  in  this  case  made 
the  temperature  less  typical  of  sinus  throm- 
bosis.    One  is  likely  to  consider  chill  as  anti- 


thetic to  fever,  but  in  this  case  there  occurred 
that  feature  mentioned  by  Barnes,  namely, 
febrile  temperature  during  chill  (see  chart,  July 
13). 

Smith's  classification  of  total  white  count  sig- 
nificance receives  some  support  in  this  case, 
and  in  many  cases  in  pust  years  I  have  found 
a  consideration  of  total  count  valuable.  In 
many  cases  of  sinus  thrombosis  the  condition 
(thrombosis)  supervenes  in  cases  whose  blood 
reaction  has  passed  through  its  highest  expres- 
sion of  leucocytosis  and  high  polymorpho.  per- 
centage in  the  prolonged  initial  infection  of  the 
ear  and  mastoid ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  chronic 
cases.  The  blood  picture,  the  temperature  and 
the  peculiar  change  in  the  color  of  the  patient 
were  imjwrtant  considerations  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  illness,  in  the  present  case.  Blood 
cultures  were  persistently  negative,  previous  to 
the  second  operation  and  none  was  taken  there 
after.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  given 
by  Smith,  the  complete  blocking  of  the  vessel 
by  the  thrombus. 

This  case  emphasizes  the  importance  of  early 
Operation. 
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FITZ,  REGINALD  HEBER  (1843-1913).* 

Reginald  Hebbr  Frrz,  clinician,  teacher  and 
contributor  to  the  art  and  science  of  medicine, 
was  bom  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  May  5,  1843.  His 
father,  Albert  Pitz,  was  a  consul  of  the  National 
Government;  his  mother  wm  Eliza  R.  Nye — 
both  being  of  unmixed  English  stock. 

He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston,  graduated  A.B. 
at  Harvard  in  1864,  and  M.D.  in  1868,  and  re- 
ceived an  LL.D.  in  1895.    During  his  last  year 

*  From  the  forthcoming  "American  Medical  Biopraphy"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Burraire.  Any  important 
additions  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 
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in  medicine  he  was  house  surgeon  in  the  Bos- 
tx)n  City  Hospital.  He  then  spent  two  years 
albroad  with  Rokitansky,  Oppolzer,  ajad  Skoda 
in  Vienna,  and  with  Comil  in  Paris;  but  the 
master  spirit  nearest  akin  to  his  own  was 
Rudolph  Virchow  m  Berlin,  whose  creation  of 
a  cellular  pathology  Pitz  introduced  to  Amer- 
ica, thus  becoming  our  pioneer  scientific  pa- 
thologist. While  in  Berlin  he  wrote  a  paper  on 
the  changes  in  the  cartilages  of  the  bronchi  in 
bronchiectasis  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  Vir 
chow's  Archives. 

On  his  return  home  in  1870  he  settled  down 
to  practise  in  Boston,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  a  teacher,  that  extended  through 
his  whole  life  until  his  age  retirement. 

Prom  1870  to  1873  he  was  instructor  in 
pathological  anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  from  1873  to  1878  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  pathology.  In  1878  he  was  select- 
ed to  succeed  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  in  the  chair  of 
pathological  anatomy,  the  title  being  changed 
in  1879  to  that  of  Shattuck  Professor  of  Pa- 
thology. He  retained  this  position  until  1892, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  T.  Councilman, 
and  when  he  himself  became  Hersey  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  His  pathological  lectures, 
exponents  of  the  new  and  quickening  doctrine 
of  the  ''cellular  pathology,"  were  thronged 
with  interested  students  and  were  remarkable 
**in  form  and  in  substance,  models  of  clear  and 
precise  exposition,  admirably  delivered  in  lan- 
guage, every  facetted  word  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  chosen  so  that  it  and  it  alone  could 
have  filled  the  place."  In  1887  he  was  made  a 
visiting  physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Fitz  entered  upon  his  career  as  a  teacher  at 
the  critical  time  when  the  faculty  had  just 
adopted  a  progressive  course  of  instruction  to 
cover  a  term  of  three  full  years,  with  examina- 
tions in  writing,  and  with  the  resolution  that  no 
student  should  graduate  without  passing  in 
every  department.  In  the  year  in  which  he  be 
came  an  instructor,  and  before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  in  1871,  the  services  of 
H.  P.  Bowditch  were  secured  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physiology,  and  the  faculty  engaged 
to  do  its  utmost  to  provide  the  latter  with  a 
laboratory.  The  same  plans  were  entered  upon 
in  chemistry,  and  thus  two  definite  policies 
were  adopted  of  far-reaching  significance  for 


the  future  of  American  scientific  medicine, — 
namely,  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  upon  which 
medicine  depends  by  the  laboratory  method, 
and  the  employment  as  teachers  of  these  sci- 
ences of  men  not  harassed  by  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

For  twenty-eight  years  Pitz  was  on  the  im- 
portant committee  of  courses  of  medical  stud- 
ies and  for  seventeen  years  guided  its  delib- 
erations. His  influence  upon  the  development 
of  scientific  medicine  in  America  in  this  way 
was,  perhaps,  more  important  than  his  two 
brilliant  medical  discoveries.  That  the  Harvard 
School  did  much  to  inspire  and  help  mould  the 
Johns  Hopkins  course,  I  well  know. 

In  taking  up  his  general  medical  and  con- 
sulting practice,  Pitz  had  the  rare  advantage 
of  a  background  of  thorough  training  in  pa- 
thology ;  in  cultivating  his  diagnostic  powers  he 
had  a  habit  of  examining  carefully  the  cases  in 
the  surgical  ward  before  operation.  Also  he 
required  that  a  clinical  diagnosis  should  be 
made  known  before  an  autopsy. 

In  1894  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  in  1897  president  of 
the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. In  1908  he  retired  from  his  chair  as 
emeritus  professor;  he  gave  up  his  hospital 
position  at  the  age  limit  of  sixty-five  years,  and 
devoted  himself  for  the  remaining  five  years  to. 
private  practice.  On  his  sixty-fifth  birthday 
his  former  pupils  and  assistants  issued  a  vol- 
ume in  his  honor  entitled,  **  Medical  Papers 
Dedicated  to  Reginald  Pitz." 

It  was  due  to  Pitz  that  Dr.  Henry  Francis 
Sears  made  his  noble  gift  of  the  **  Sears  Patho- 
logical Laboratory"  to  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  the  first  laboratory  in  America  used 
exclusively  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  pa^ 
thology. 

Pitz's  writings  are  sharp,  critical  and  lucid. 
The  titles  to.  his  papers  number  about  thirty- 
eight.  His  best-known  claims  to  fame  are  vest- 
ed in  two  theses,  *' Appendicitis"  and  "Acute 
Pancreatitis." 

The  classical  article  on  appendicitis  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians in  1886,  with  the  title,  ''Perforating  In- 
flammation of  the  Vermiform  Appendix,"  and 
he  gave  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  clear  picture 
of  the  clinical  course  and  diagnostic  signs  ol 
the  disease,  together  with  its  pathologic 
changes,  advocating  a  radical  operation  as  the 
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immediate  objective  and  the  only  rational  means 
of  saving  life  where  there  is  not  a  prompt 
subsidence  of  threatening  Efymptoms.  His  con- 
elusions  were  firmly  based  upon  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  cases  of  perforating  ulcer, 
and  two  hundred  and  nine  cases  diagnosed  as 
typhlitis  and  perityphlitis  and  i>erityphlitic 
abscess,  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  clinical  only 
and  not  anatomical.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended at  the  outset  was  opium,  rest  and 
liquid  diet,  and  food  in  small  quantities  often 
repeated;  but  if  general  peritonitis  seemed  im- 
minent at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  ab- 
domen should  be  opened  and  the  appendix  re- 
moved. 

In  1889  he  analyzed  a  further  series  of  sev- 
enty-two cases,  occurring  since  1886,  and  urged 
the  interval  operation.  In  this  year  he  deliv- 
ered another  memorable  address  before  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society  on  ''Acute  Pan- 
creatitis." He  carefully  distinguished  the  hem- 
orrhagic, the  suppurative  and  the  gangrenous 
forms  of  acute  pancreatitis.  Since  that  time 
this  disease,  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  rare 
and  curious,  has  come  out  into  the  light  of  day, 
and  is  now  well  known,  and  often  diagnosed  by 
all  educated  physicians  and  sometimes  cured 
by  operation.  Here  appears  the  earliest  sug- 
gestion that  fat  necrosis  is  the  result  of  a  le- 
sion of  the  pancreas,  confirmed  a  year  later  by 
Langerhans. 

In  1888  Pitz  read  a  paper  on  **  Intestinal 
Obstruction"  before  the  first  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Physicians  and  Surgeons,  based  on  a  crit- 
ical study  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  se- 
lected cases;  here  again  the  conservative  phy- 
sician urges  surgery. 

In  1903  he  again  addressed  the  sixth  Con- 
gress of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  on 
pancreatic  disease,  and  was  elected  president. 

In  1875  he  wrote  on  tubo-uterine  or  inter- 
stitial pregnancy  (American  Journal  Medical 
Science^  1875).  He  wrote  the  article  on  diseases 
of  the  esophagus  for  the  ''Twentieth  Century 
Practice,"  New  York,  1896.  The  following  year, 
in  collaboration  with  H.  C.  Wood  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  published  "Practice  of  Medicine." 

Perhaps  his  last  article  is  "Tests  for  Renal 
Function  Based  on  the  Secretive  Excretory 
Activities  of  the  Kidney"  {Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  1913,  clxix,  384-386). 

He  prepared  a  large  number  of  anatomical 
specimens  to  illustrate  his  lectures,-  these  are 


now  in  the  Warren  Museum,  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Dr.  Fitz  married  Elizabeth  Loring  Clarke, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Edward  Hammond  Clarke  of 
Boston,  and  they  had  three  children,  a  son, 
Reginald,  following  his  father  in  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

It  seemed  to  be  Fitz's  mission  to  explore  ob- 
scure medical  territories  and  thus  to  enlarge 
the  domain  of  his  aggressive  surgical  confreres. 
As  a  lecturer  he  was  always  clear,  comprehen- 
sive, logical  and  thorough.  His  diction  was 
rapid  and  he  always  seemed  to  have  more  to  say 
than  could  be  crammed  into  an  hour.  The  knife 
of  logic  in  his  hand,  like  that  of  steel  in  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  was  guided  solely  by  the 
intellect,  as  the  unwary  student  often  found. 
His  critical  faculty  was  very  highly  developed 
and  fairness  of  mind  was  instinctive. 

He  died  September  30,  1913,  at  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  after  an  operation  for  chronic 
gastric  ulcer. 

HowAKD  A.  Kelly,  M.D. 
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The  Surgical  Operations  on  President  Cleveland 
in  1893,  By  W.  W.  Keen,  M..D.  Philadelphia: 
1     George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  1917. 

j  This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  surgical 
operations  performed  upon  President  Cleveland 
by  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant,  assisted  by  the  author, 
Dr.  Keen.  The  operation  was  a  triumph  in  both 
surgery  and  secrecy.  Because  of  the  grave  finan- 
cial situation  which  was  threatening  the  nation 
at  the  time,  it  was  essential  to  the  nation's 
destiny  that  the  knowledge  of  the  President's 
critical  condition  should  be  kept  from  the  news- 
papers and  the  public.  For  this  end  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  the  yacht  Oneida, 

The  author  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  two 
operations  performed  on  the  President,  who  was 
suflfering  from  cancer  of  the  mouth.  During  the 
first  operation,  under  nitrous  oxide,  the  two  left 
upper  bicuspid  teeth  were  extracted  and  neces- 
sary  incisions  were  made  in  the  roof  of  the- 
mouth.  Ether  was  then  given  to  the  patient  and' 
the  entire  left  upper  jaw,  from  the  first  bicuspidl 
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tootti  to  just  beyond  the  last  molar  was  removed. 
The  whole  operation  was  done  within  the  mouth, 
by  means  of  a  cheek  retractor.  A  second  opera- 
tion was  necessary  for  the  removal  of  some 
suspicious  tissue.  In  a*  little  more  than  a  month 
the  President,  pronounced  **all  healed,"  was 
able  to  hold  a  special  session  of  Congress. 

Shell  Shock,  By  G.  Elliott  Smith,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  T.  H.  Pear,  B.Sc.  Manchester: 
University  Press.   1917. 

** Shell  Shock'*  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  a  form  of  mental  disorder 
which  the  war  has  brought  to  our  attention.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  disturbance  peculiar  to  war 
conditions  alone,  for  every  symptom  may  be 
found  in  civil  life.  The  source  of  the  trouble  may 
l^ually  be  found  in  the  emotional  rathdr  than  in 
the  intellectual  sphere.  Therapeutic  measures 
which  may  be  applied  as  a  remedy  include  firm- 
ness and  sympathy,  relief  from  anxiety,  some- 
times isolation,  suggestion  or  hypnotism,  and 
often  work.  The  patient's  condition  must  be 
diagnosed  by  true  insight,  and  restorative  meth 
ods  must  be  rationally  applied.  Psychological 
analysis  is  of  great  importance ;  for  by  means  of 
it,  a  mental  condition  may  be  reduced  to  its 
essential  elements  by  dissecting  its  normal,  alb- 
normal  and  unconscious  factors.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  importance  of  attaining  the  pa- 
tient's  fuJl  confidence  cannot  be  overestimated, 
although  this  instrument  must  be  used  with 
great  care  and  discretion. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  awaken  the  nation 
to  the  need  of  abandoning  its  ignorant  and 
superstitinis  attitude  toward  insanitj^  and  of 
diminishing  the  social  stigma  of  the  * 'lunatic 
asylum."  It  is  essential,  above  all,  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  treating  these  cases  in  their  early 
stages.  The  medical  profession  should  adopt  a 
more  intelligent  and  interested  attitude  toward 
psychiatry  and  should  encourage  more  research 
work  and  original  investigation.  The  defects  in 
our  national  system  are  many.  Psychiatric 
clinics,  special  hospitals,  and  a  close  afiiliation 
between  these  and  medical  schools  are  needed 
from  every  humanitarian  and  scientific  stand- 
point. The  war  is  teaching  us  many  lessons: 
among  them  is  the  recognition  of  the  need  of 
.extending  psychiatry  beyond  asylums,  and  of 
applying  to  the  civilian  population  after  the 
war  some  of  the  methods  of  alleviating  suffering 
which  are  now  being  successfully  applied  to 
victims  of  shell  shock. 

Text-Book  of  Nervous  Diseases,  By  Charles 
L.  Dana,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Eighth  edition. 
New  York:  William  Wood  &  Co.  1918. 

This  new  edition  of  a  standard  book  is  very 
welcome.  Dr.  Dana's  book  has  been  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  used  books  fm  nervous  dis- 
eases since  it  was  first  published  twenty-three 


years  ago.  The  changes  are  all  to  be  commended 
and  bring  a  new  lease  of  life  to  this  work.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  condensation  of  the  chap- 
ter on  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  practical  rewriting  of  the  chapters  on  syph- 
ilis of  the  central  nei*vous  system,  on  poliomye- 
litis, epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  tu- 
mors of  the  brain  and  cord.  The  portion  of  the 
previous  editions  which  treated  of  mental  dis- 
eases has  been  omitted,  but  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  author  intends  to  rewrite  this  part  of 
the  book  as  a  separate  work  on  psychiatiy.  This 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
Dr.  Dana's  work.  The  final  result  of  the  re- 
vision of  this  book  is  to  bring  to  us  the  results 
of  recent  advances  in  the  field  of  nervous  dis- 
eases in  a  volume  which  is  at  once  authoritative, 
clear,  and  yet  of  more  moderate  size  and  price 
than  any  recent  work  on  nervous  diseases  in  the 
English  language  which  is  at  all  adequate.  This 
book  is  to  be  especially  commended  to  teachers 
for  use  in  their  classes  where  the  students  can 
not  be  expected  to  buy  encyclopedic  works,  both 
on  account  of  the  expense  and  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  in  which  direction  their  chief  in- 
terests in  medicine  may  lie  at  a  future  time. 

Burns  and  their  Treatment,  By  J.  M.  H.  Mac- 
Leod, M.A.,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Physician  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 
Royal  Plying  Corps  Hospital.  Henry  Froude, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Oxford  University 
Press. 

This  little  book,  Oxford  War  Primer,  divid 
ed  into  eleven  chapters,  covers  this  subject  in 
a  very  thorough  manner,  conforming  largely  to 
text-book  style.  The  author  classifies  bums  into 
those  due  to  heat  and  those  due  to  electricity, 
lightning,  x-ray,  radium,  the  sun,  corrosives, 
and  from  high  explosives.  About  half  of  the 
■book  is  devoted  to  the  description  and  treatment 
of  bums  due  to  heat.  He  follows  Dupuytren's 
classification  of  six  degrees,  which  is  rarely  used 
in  this  country.  The  book  contains  ninety  illus- 
trations which  on  the  whole  are  not  particularly 
good.  The  work  is  almost  entirely  clinical  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  pathology  brief.  Much 
less  attention  is  paid  to  the  modem  parafiin 
treatment  than  would  be  expected  at  the  present 
time. 

The  chapter  on  bums  from  electricity  is  one 
of  the  very  best  that  the  reader  has  seen  pub- 
lished. It  is  clear  and  concise  and  full  of  ac- 
curate description.  A  short  chapter  on  bums 
from  lightning  is  also  valuable.  X-ray  bums 
are  treated  in  some  detail,  but  the  account  of 
radium  bums  is  very  brief  and  not  very  illumin- 
ating as  to  the  character  of  the  lesions.  Derma- 
titis from  hiizrh  explosives  receives  much  de- 
served attention  and  is  well  described.  This 
little  book  ha^  many' points  of  value  and  should 
form  a  very  handy  reference  book  for  practical 
use. 
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Hcmdbook  of  Operative  Surgery,  By  William 
Ireland  de  C.  Wheeler,  (Mod.)  B.A.,  M.D. 
(Dub.  Univ.),  P.R.C.S.I.,  Lieut.-Col.  R.A.M.C., 
Surgeon  to  Mercer's  Hospital,  Member  of 
Council,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland; 
Surgeon  to  the  Military  Orthopedic  Centre, 
Blackrock ;  and  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  Forces  of 
Ireland.  With  an  intpodu<5tion  by  Surgeon- 
General  Sir  Alfred  Kbogh,  G.C.B.  Third 
Edition.  New  York:  William  Wood  &  Com- 
pany.   1918. 

This  is  a  sanall  book  of  350  pages  which  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  '*in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  students  who  are  rushing 
from  the  medical  schools  into  the  service  of  the 
army  and  navy." 

''An  attempt  is  made  in  the  present  edition 
to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  type  of  opera- 
tion which  may  confront  the  inexperienced 
practitioner  in  the  military  and  civil  hospitals 
at  home.  Thus  one-third  of  the  book  is  occu- 
pied with  descriptions  of  the  ligature  of  arter- 
ies and  the  various  forms  of  amputations." 

The  book  is  clearly  printed,  well  illustrated, 
and  certainly  concise.  It  remains  open  to  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  bet- 
ter  than  other  English  textbooks,  such  as  Treves, 
with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  In  a  book 
of  this  size  certain  procedures  must  be  so 
briefly  described  as  to  raise  the  question  whether 
such  outlines  are  adequate  for  the  inexperienced 
operator.  With  this  slight  qualification,  the 
book  is  recommended,  though  not  to  the  exclu 
sion  of  the  older  volumes. 


The  Medical  BtUletin.  A  Review  of  War  Medi- 
icine,  Surgery,  and  Hygiene.  Published  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  Society  in  France, 
6  Rue  Piccini,  Paris:  November,  1917. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
France  believe  that  it  is  their  duty  to  endeavor 
to  assist  in  the  scientific  research  work  of  the 
medical  men  caring  for  the  American  troops, 
that  bv  such  aid  the  troops  may  receive  more 
quickly  the  benefit  of  increased  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge,  both  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  its  treatment.  A  Research  Com- 
mittee ha^  been  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Europe,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  this  committee  the 
research  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  are  to  be 
carried  on.  A  research  laboratory  has  been 
established  in  Paris  where  leading  scientific 
workers  are  engaged.  To  disseminate  the 
knowledge  there  gained,  the  Red  Cross  pro- 
poses to  encourage  periodic  meetings  of  the  in- 
vestigators, and  to  make  available  the  reports 
of  the  latest  methods  of  treatment  for     war 


injuries  and  diseases  by  means  of  publication. 
The  Medical  Bulletin  is  issued  for  this  pur- 
pose; it  contains  abstracts  of  papers  read  at 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  men  engaged  in 
scientific  research,  and  also  articles  appearing 
in  the  French,  English,  and  American  jour- 
nals. The  Bulletin  appears  monthly,  and 
should  be  most  valuable  to  physicians  and  sur- 
geons with  the  American  Army  in  France. 
The  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  contains  arti- 
cles on  such  subjects  as:  ** Surgery  of  War; 
Conclusions  Adopted  by  the  Interallied  Sur- 
gical Conference,"  **A  Convenient  Method  of 
Preparing  Eusol,"  **Flavine  and  Brilliant 
Green,"  **The  Reparation  of  Cranial  Defects 
by  Means  of  Cartilaginous  Grafts,"  ** Treat- 
ment of  Wounds  Infected  with  Bacillus  Pyo- 
cyaneus."  In  the  Radiological  division  of  the 
Bulletin  is  an  article  on  ''Simplified  X-ray 
Methods."  Under  Medical,  there  is  an  article 
on  **  Infective  Jaundice"  and  another  on- 
** Trench  Nephritis";  under  Bacteriological  and 
Pathological,  an  article  on  "Spirochetes  occur- 
ring in  the  Urine  of  Cases  of  Pyrexia  of  Un- 
known Origin";  under  Nervous  and  Mental 
there  are  articles  on  War  Neurosis  and  Shell 
Shock;  under  Skin  and  Genito-Urinary  are 
treated  recent  investigations  in  regard  to  vene- 
real diseases  and  scabies. 


First  Lessons  in  Spoken  French  for  Doctors 
and  Nurses,  By  Ernest  H.  WuiKINS,  Al- 
gernon Coleman,  and  Ethel  Preston.  Chi- 
cago: University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917. 
Third  Edition. 

This  small  text-book,  now  in  its  third  edi- 
tion, is  issued  to  help  American  doctors  and 
nurses  to  understand  what  may  be  said  to 
them  in  French,  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood in  French,  and  to  understand  printed 
French.  The  facts  and  words  of  French  are 
presented  consistently  in  terms  of  sound,  just 
as  they  will  present  themselves  in  France. 
French  spelling  is  not  studied  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  is  reached.  For  the  repre- 
sentation of  French  sounds,  a  very  simple  set 
of  phonetic  symbols  is  used,  corresponding  very 
closely  to  that  used  in  Grandgent's  Short 
French  Grammar.  The  book  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  a  grammar,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  student  supplement  his 
study  of  this  book  with  the  use  of  a  simple 
French  Grammar.  This  book  is  of  especial 
value  to  the  doctor  or  nurse  who  expects  soon 
to  go  to  France,  as  vocabularies  and  a  large 
part  of  the  exercises  are  composed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  needs  of  those  employed^ 
in  hospitals.  Royalties  from  this  book  will  be: 
devoted  to  the  Red  Cross. 
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RECENT  MEDICAL  PROGRESS. 

With  the  advent  of  peace  and  the  New  Year, 
it  is  fitting  to  review  the  achievement  of  medi- 
cal science  during  the  last  few  years.  Out  of 
the  great  war  the  doctor  and  the  surgeon 
emerge  with  but  little  of  the  glamour  of  the  con- 
flict, but  with  a  multitude  of  marvellous  per- 
formances, each  of  epic  proportions,  to  their 
credit.  Modem  medical  methods  have  been 
splendidly  verified  and  vindicated.  It  is  said 
upon  excellent  authority  that  the  total  death 
rate,  both  military  and  civil,  during  the  last 
three  years  is  very  little  higher  than  what  would 
have  been  considered  €Ui  average  one  in  the  civ- 
ilized countries  of  Europe  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago. 

In  the  writings  of  several  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, various  phases  of  the  situation  are  sum- 
marized. Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  in  the  Yale  Retnew, 
contrasts  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in 
1898  with  its  status  today. 


Typhoid  has  been  one  of  the  historic  foes  of 
armies.  In  the  Spanish-American  War  every 
fifth  man  in  our  army  of  107,000  was  attacked 
with  it.  It  caused  more  than  86  per  cent,  of  all 
our  deaths.  Had  the  ratio  held  in  the  British 
army  of  more  than  5,000,000  in  the  World  War 
there  would  have  been  more  than  a  million  eases 
of  typhoid;  actually  down  to  November,  1916, 
there  have  been  only  4,571.  Had  the  old  ratio 
persisted  in  our  own  Army  between  September 
and  February  last  we  should  have  had  144,568 
cases;  we  had  only  119.  And  in  the  seventeen 
weeks  ending  April  4  last,  &  longer  period  than 
our  war  with  Spain,  we  had  only  ten  casesi 
among  almost  a  million  men.  Dr.  Keen  traces 
this  result  to  preventive  vaccination  by  methods 
perfected,  since  the  Boer  War,  by  Col.  F.  P. 
Russell  of  the  American  Army. 

'*The  Doctor  in  War,"  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutch- 
inson, shows  the  medical  progress  made  in  this 
the  most  terrtble  war  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  author  points  out  that 
the  average  death  rate  of  the  first  three 
greet  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Na- 
poleonic, the  Mexican,  and  ttie  Crimean,  was 
12.5  per  cent,  per  year;  of  the  last  three  wars 
of  that  century,  the  Spanish-American,  the 
Boer,  and  the  Russo-Japanese,  it  was  4.8  per 
cent. ;  of  the  present  war,  but  3  per  cent.  Thf 
modern  soldier's  chances  of  being  killed  in  bat- 
tle in  a  year's  campaign  is  estimated  to  have 
been  reduced  to  about  one  in  thirty,  of  dying 
from  wounds  received  in  battle  to  about  one 
in  sixty,  and  of  dying  fpom^disease  to  less  than 
one  in  a  hundred.  Yet  Marlborough's  sui^eon 
in  the  famous  Blenheim  campaign  declared  that 
hospitals  were  the  most  important  cause  of 
death,  and  in  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkoy  in  1828,  out  of  an  army  of  115,000  Rus- 
sians who  crossed  the  border  not  more  than 
1 5,000  ever  returned  home  after  serving  in  only 
two  campaigns.  Wellington,  in  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  gave  the  firsit  clear  instance  of  a 
really  effective  medical  service,  crude  as  it  was, 
and  an  historian  declares  that  ''the  work  o^' 
the  army  surgeons  practically  decided  the  re- 
sult of  the  crucial  battle  by  adding  a  full  divi- 
sion to  the  strength  of  the  English  Army.*' 
Just  about  a  century  later  the  Japanese  delib- 
erately calculated  that  they  could  neutralize 
Russia's  superior  numbers  by  keeping  50  per 
cent,  fewer  men  in  the  hospital. 

So  complete  has  become  the  doctor's  control 
over  wound  infections  that  of  the  wounded  who 
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survive  six  hours  90  per  cent,  now  recover,  of 
those  who  reach  the  field  hospital  95  per  cent., 
and  of  those  who  arrive  at  the  base  hospital  98 
per  cent. 

In  the  Civil  War,  blood  poisoning,  hospital 
gangrene,  erysipelas,  and  tetanus  killed  from 
75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  patients  attacked  by 
them.  The  very  first  thing  given  a  wounded 
soldier  today  by  the  surgeon,  before  food  or 
dressing  for  his  hurts,  is  an  injection  of  anti- 
toxin against  tetanus.  When  the  World  War 
started,  tetanus  at  once  became  common  because 
of  the  small  supply  of  anti-toxin  available;  the 
supply  was  increased,  and  by  1915  a  case  of 
tetanus  was  a  great  rarity. 

Although  the  armies  in  Flanders  and  France 
have  been  in  open  trenches  in  winter  weather, 
they  have  had  less  sickness  and  fewer  deaths 
from  pneumonia  and  all  other  diseases  than 
they  used  to  have  in  barracks  in  time  of  peace 
and  far  less  than  the  general  civil  population 
at  home.  Inoculation  protected  them  against 
typhoid,  splendid  feeding  with  plenty  of  meat 
and  fat  against  pneumonia  and  consumption, 
fly  campaigns  against  dysentery,  shower  baths 
and  dean  underwear  against  spotted  typhus. 
Only  three  new  diseases  have  appeared  during 
the  war:  trench  fever,  trench  nephritis,  and 
trench  feet,  unless  ** Spanish"  influenza  is  to  be 
counted  as  new  also.  The  fields  of  France  and 
Belgium  are  saturated  with  bacteria  to  a  de- 
gree surgery  had  never  known.  The  soldier 
and  his  clothes  became  begrimed.  A  shell, 
striking,  carried  a  bit  of  clothing  of  its  own 
shape  and  size  into  the  wound  and  with  it  mul- 
titudes of  death-dealing  bacteria;  but  his 
chatioes  of  recovery  have  been  good  if  he  has 
reached  the  surgeon  early  enough.  Figures 
show  that  battles  today  are  one  of  the  least  of 
the  perils  of  war.  In  Najyoleon's  Peninsular 
campaign,  however,  of  460,000  lost,  only  60,000 
fell  in  battle.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the 
population  of  Central  Europe  was  reduced  from 
30,000,200  to  13,000,000;  yet  only  fifty  im- 
portant battles  were  fought.  In  all  probability. 
Napoleon's  defeat  in  his  last  Russian  campaign 
was  due,  not  to  snow  and  ice,  but  to  spatted 
typhus. 

Only  as  late  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  did 
hospitals  come  to  be  considered  as  an  essential 
part  of  an  army's  equipment.  Only  sixty  years 
ago,  hospitals  were  held  in  apprehension  by  vast 
numbers  of  persons.  The  Japanese  were  the 
first  openly  to  adopt  the  iHile  that  the  doctor's 


place  is  in  the  first  line  with  the  scouts,  and  to 
give  the  surgeon  real  power,  with  control  of 
sanitation.  In  praising  our  fighting  men,  let  us 
not  forget,  also,  the  splendor  of  the  achieve, 
ments  of  science  in  these  recent  years.  Four- 
fifths  of  war's  slaughter  has  been  due  to  dis- 
ease, and  nine-tenths  of  that  disease  is  preventa- 
ble. Medical  science  is  preventing  it.  That 
from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  recover 
is  a  victory  for  antiseptic  surgery. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  SACCHARIN. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Science  there  appears 
an  article  by  W.  B.  Burge  of  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  the 
substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar.  Much  has 
been  said  during  the  past  few  years  about  food 
substitutes  and  there  were  many  people  who 
thought  that  the  substitution  of  saccharin  for 
sugar  would  prove  of  harmful  effect.  However, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  investigators  that 
the  amount  of  saccharin  ordinarily  used  has  not 
a  bad  effect.  As  a  sweetener,  it  is  five  hundred 
times  sweeter  than  sugar;  but  sweetening  is 
only  one  function  of  sugar  as  a  food.  To  be 
oxidized  and  thereby  to  furnish  energy  and  to 
increase  oxidation  in  the  body  are  the  two  other 
functions.  The  second  function  was  found  to 
be  lacking  in  saccharin,  and  this  present  inves- 
tigation was  conducted  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ingestion  of  saccharin  increases  oxidation  in  the 
body.  Dogs  were  used  as  subjects  of  experiment 
and  the  results  of  the  introduction  by  means  of 
a  stomach  tube  of  dextrose  and  of  "soluble  sac- 
charin" (prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate  to  the  saccharin)  were 
careftdly  compared.  It  had  previoudy  been 
found  that  the  ingestion  of  sugar  produced  an 
increase  in  catalase  and  that  catalase  is  the 
enzyme  in  the  body  principally  responsible  for 
oxidation.  Therefore  the  present  investigation 
had  for  its  purpose  the  determination  of  the 
question  whether  saccharin  would  produce  an 
increase  in  catalase,  and  thus  an  increase  in  oxi- 
dation in  the  body.  It  was  found  from  data 
obtained  after  careful  observation  that  sac- 
charin produced  a  much  more  extensive  increase 
in  catalase  than  sugar  did.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion was  drawn  that,  as  a  sweetening  agent, 
though  not  oxidized  itself,  saccharin  facilitates 
the  oxidation  of  other  food  materials  by  stimu- 
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lating  the  liver  to  an  increased  output  of  cata- 
-  laae  and,  contrary  to  the  supposed  harmful  ef- 
fects, it  is  really  helpful  in  the  ordinary  diet, 
and  especially  so  in  diseases  which  are  a  result 
of  defective  oxidation. 


FRENCH  MEDICINE  IN  THE  PAST 
CENTURY. 

,i     .,.   ..      ill  '-'  1 

Recently  there  has  been  delivered  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  a  series  of  three  lec- 
tures by  M.  Henri  L.  Joly,  professeur  des  sci- 
ences physiques  et  nofttirelles  atu  Lycee  Fran- 
gais.  On  November  5  the  subject  chosen  was 
''Prance's  Share  in  Biology  and  Medical  Sci- 
ence," and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  final  lec- 
ture, M.  Joly  referred  to  the  cordiality  which 
has  existed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  except  during  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  between  the  French  and  British 
scientists. 

In  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  Frenchmen 
of  greater  or  less  distinction  among  the  natural 
scientists,  he  recalled  the  names  of  de  Toume- 
fort,  Duhamel  de  Morceau,  Buffon,  and  Gaudry. 
Lamarck  he  named  as  the  founder  of  modem 
biology  in  France,  Xavier  Bichat  as  a  pioneer 
in  histology,  and  he  declared  Cuvier  to  be  the 
greatest  of  French  camparative  anatomists. 
Van  Tieghem,  the  botanist;  J.  H.  Fabre,  who 
popularized  natural  history  in  France;  Armand 
Sebatier,  and  Leooq  were  each  referred  to  in 
covering  the  achievements  of  the  period.  The 
work  of  Pasteur  having  been  covered  in  a  pre- 
vious lecture,  M.  Joly  passed  from  Mondeville 
and  Guy  de  Chauliac  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury medical  scientists,  and  noted  briefly  the 
work  of  Pecquet  on  the  thoracic  duct ;  of  Paris 
on  ergotism ;  Denys,  who  'in  1667  performed 
transfusion  of  blood;  Descartes,  who  did  some 
useful  work  on  visual  accommodation,  and  La- 
voisier, who  contributed  to  the  chemistry  of 
respiration.  He  next  spoke  of  Laennec;  of 
Magendie.  the  fijrst  experimental  pharmacolo 
gist;  of  Le  Gallois'  work  on  the  vagus  nerve:  of 
Flourens  and  his  experiments  in  the  use  of 
chloroform  on  animals;  of  Claude  Bernard  and 
his  pupil,  Paul  Bert,  who  organized  the  teach- 
ing of  natural  science  in  France ;  of  Duchenne, 
who  originated  electrotherapy;  of  Broca, 
Charcot,  Achard,  Dastre,  and  of  Carrel. 
Though  little  more  than  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
subjects  was  possible,  the  lectures  served  as  an 


interesting  review  of  France's  share  in  the 
progress  of  science  in  the  past  few  hundred 
years. 


WORK    FOB    THE    ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION. 

In  a  recent  address.  Dr.  Gteorge  E.  Vincent, 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  out- 
lined briefly  the  work  of  the  Foundation  and 
its  plans  for  the  future.  He  explained  the  tu- 
berculosis campaign  which  is  being  undertaken 
in  France.  Although  it  is  still  too  early  to 
state  what  progress  has  been  made,  recent  re- 
ports tend  to  show  that  the  disease  will  be 
materially  abated.  In  China,  a  medical  uni- 
versity is  being  erected  in  Pekin  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000,000  by  thetnedical  board  of  China,  which 
is  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Another  university  will  probably 
be  built  in  Shanghai. 

Speaking  of  conditions  in  this  country  and  in 
the  tropical  regions,  Dr.  Vincent  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  part: 

*'The  Foundation  has  spent  $21,000,000  on 
war  relief  work  during  the  last  four  years,  but 
will  now  devote  its  energies  to  human  life.  The 
international  health  board,  which  is  dealing  with 
the  yellow  fever  and  malaria  situation  in  the 
tropical  regions,  is  rapidly  wiping  out  these 
maladies.  The  board  is  also  fighting  the  hook- 
worm disease  which  affects  our  southern  states. 
It  was  recently  found  that  32  per  cent,  of  one 
southern  regiment  were  suffering  from  the  ail- 
ment, while  54  per  cent,  of  another  regiment 
were  similarly  afflicted.  By  cooperating  with 
the  governments  of  the  states  the  international 
health  board  has  met  with  great  success." 

Dr.  Vincent  declared  that  a  department  of 
education  and  a  department  of  health  should 
be  represented  in  the  cabinet  at  Washingrton  to 
safeguard  the  puiblic  against  epidemics.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that,  in  future,  science  will 
be  turned,  not  to  destruction,  but  to  healing 
mankind. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

7,468  Sick  and  Wounded  Beach  United 
Staita — During  the  week  ending  December  20 
wounded    and    sick   soldiere   numbering    7,46B 
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were  landed  in  the  United  States  from  the 
American  Expeditionary  PoreoB.  The  Surgeon- 
Gwieral's  report  shows  that  5,282  were  landed 
at  New  York  and  1,640  at  Newport  News. 

Excellent  Hbalth  of  Troops  on  Rhine. — 
The  percentage  of  sieknesa  among  the  occupy- 
ing American  troops  is  unusually  low,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimiateB  of  the  third  army  medical 
officers.  The  number  of  cases  in  the  eight  evac 
nation  hospitals  within  the  evacuated  area  is 
about  4,000,  most  of  them  being  influenza. 

Figuring  the  approximate  number  of  occupy- 
ing troops  as  300,000,  the  sickness  amounts  to 
less  than  1^  per  cent.  In  peace  time  the  sick- 
ness among  soldiers  averages  from  2  to  3  per 
cent. 

The  excellent  condition  of  the  men  is  due 
partly  to  good  billets.  There  is  just  enough 
drilling  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  condition,  and 
there  is  no  overcrowding  or  illness  from  fatigue 
or  exposure. 

The  third  army  has  five  hospitals  in  Coblenz 
and  two  at  Treves  and  one  at  Mayence.  Most 
of  these  are  former  Gkrman  hospitals,  and  the 
equipment  is  modern  in  every  detail. 

Little  Influenza  in  Army  Camps. — Influ- 
enza is  definitely  on  the  decline  in  army  camps. 
A  detailed  report  of  the  health  condition  of 
troox>8  in  the  United  States  on  December  28 
showed  that  in  several  of  the  laiige  camps  there 
was  not  a  single  ease  for  the  week  ending  De- 
cember 20. 

Influenza  in  Guatemala. — ^A  report  from 
San  Salvador  indicates  that  influenza  is  prev- 
alent in  Guatemala.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
maits  for  the  cities  have  been  taken  over  by 
doctors  from  the  United  States. 

New  York's  Methods  of  Combating  Inplu- 
KNZA. — ^New  York's  list  of  influenza  casualties 
has  been  far  below  that  of  other  cities  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope- 
landy  health  commissioner,  has  issued  several 
orders  which  have  been  effective  in  checking  the 
spread  of  influenza.  Windows  of  all  street  cars 
remain  open  throughout  all  hours  of  travel,  and 
electric  fans  are  kept  in  motion  in  all  subway 
53tations  and  in  cars.  Nurses  and  women  who 
have  had  elementary  courses  in  nursing  were 
mobilized  and  held  ready  for  emergency  calls. 
Theatres  were  relegated  to  a  zone  system  and 


their  hours  of  opening  fixed  by  the  health  com- 
missioner, and  a  relay  system  of  travel  was  put 
into  eflfeot. 

It  is  believed  by  health  authorities  that  the 
welcome  given  the  returning  fleet  may  cause  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  cases.  On  December  27,  physicians  , 
reported  269  new  cases,  an  increase  of.  76  over 
the  previous  day's  figures.  Deaths  totalled  36. 
an  increase  of  15.  Seventy-seven  new  cases  of 
pneumonia  and  66  deaths  were  reported. 

One-Seventh  op  Population  Dead  prom  In- 
fluenza IN  Tahiti. — ^A  report  from  Papeete, 
Tahiti,  gives  an  account  of  the  tragic  condition 
of  the  natives.  Fully  one-seventh  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Papeete  have  died  from  influenza;  the 
elder  generation  has  been  practically  wiped  out 
by  the  disease.  The  natives  are  able  to  obtain  lit- 
tle medicine  and  attention,  although  Europeans 
and  Americans  who  escaped  the  disease, 
have  done  what  they  could  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering. The  beginning  of  the  epidemic  has  been 
traced  to  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  there  on  No- 
vember 17  with  many  cases  of  influenza  on 
board.  The  infection  has  now  spread  to  the 
island  of  Moorea,  where  there  are  no  doctors. 
The  deaths  in  Papeete  have  become  so  numer- 
ous that  burial  is  impossible,  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  pyre. 

BOl^TON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week-  ending  December  28,  1918,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  441  against  257  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  29.32  against  17.35  last  year. 
There  were  57  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
against  37  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reix)rtable 
diseases  were;  Diphtfieria,  40;  scarlet  fever, 
12;  measles,  8;  whooping  cough,  11;  typhoid 
fever,  1;   tuberculosis,  28. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  tubercu- 
losis, 3. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 5 ;  scarlet  fever,  1 ;  whooping  cough,  1 ; 
tuberculosis,  21. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  foUowinsr 
non-residents:  Tuberculosis,  19. 

Influenza  cases,  2,363. 

Influenza  deaths,  163,  of  which  23  were  non- 
residents. 
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'^26,000  Bequeathed  to  Various  Charities. 
— By  the  will  of  Joseph  F.  Noera  of  Cambridge, 
^6,000  has  been  bequeathed  to'  various  chari- 
ties, induding  $2,000  each  to  the  American  Red 
Cross,  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  Hospital,  and  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Cancer  Prevention  in  Massachusetts. — The 
following  interview  with  Dr.  Reynolds,  relative 
to  a  preventive  campaign  against  cancer,  is  sent 
for  publication  by  the  Massachusetts  Health 
Committee : 

That  a  campaign  of  paid  advertising  and  pre- 
ventiye  education  against  cancer,  such  as  was  em- 
ployed in  the  influenza  epidemic,  would  result  in 
saying  annually  many  thousands  of  Massachusetts 
citizens  over  40  years  of  age  from  intense  suffering 
and  untimely  death,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Edward 
Reynolds  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer. 

"Of  civiUzed  people  over  40  years  of  age,"  says 
Dr.  Reynolds,  "one  man  in  every  14  dies  of  cancer 
and  one  woman  in  every  eight 

"Cancer  attaclcs  more  men  and  women  over  40 
than  does  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever  or 
any  chronic  disease.  About  80,000  deaths  annually  in 
the  United  States  are  due  to  cancer. 

"The  majority  of  cases  of  cancer  in  the  early  stages 
are  curable  by  surgery.  The  bulk  of  all  cancers 
are  in  positions  that  permit  of  successful  operation. 

"After  40,  it  is  highly  unsafe  to  neglect  persistent 
ulcerations,  cracks  in  the  skin,  sores,  lumps  in  the 
breast  or  chronic  indigestion  with  loss  of  weight  and 
change  of  color. 

"Birthmarks,  moles  or  warts  which  change  their 
appearance  or  show  signs  of  irritation  should  be  rer 
garded  with  suspicion  and  should  be  examined  by  a 
competent  surgeon. 

"Medicine  is  worse  than  useless.  By  producing  a 
period  of  freedom  from  discomfort  it  delays  the 
proper  treatment.  Medical  cancer  cures  are  all  bogus. 
Barring  the  use  of  radium  or  similar  means  for  small 
affairs  of  the  skin,  surgical  operation  is  the* only 
cure  for  cancer. 

"In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  'precancerous*  con- 
ditions, the  operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast  usually 
requires  an  incision  only  an  inch  or  two  long,  necefsi- 
tates  carrying  an  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  few  days, 
brings  about  only  a  trifling  expense  and  causes  no 
defbrmity." 


Influenza  Situatton  in  Boston  and  Massa. 
CHUSBTTs. — After  consultation  with  Dr.  Eugene 
R.  Kelley,  State  health  commissioner,  (Jovemor 
McCall  recalled  the  order  by  which  he  directed 
the  State  Emergency  Health  Board  to  reassem- 
ble because  of  the  recurrence  of  the  influenza. 
Dr.  Kelley  convinced  the  (Jovemor  that  the  reg- 
ular health  staff  has  the  situation  well  under 
control.  The  organization  remains  intact,  and 
has  retained  the  lists  of  nurses  that  were  em- 
ployed by  it  in  the  emergency  of  the  summer. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hitchcock,  in  charge  of  the 
influenza   branch    of   the    department's    work, 


has  reported  that  the  department  has  pro- 
vided about  1,000  nurses  and  volunteers  for 
community  work.  He  believes  that  although 
many  serious  cases  are  reported,  the  influenza 
situation  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  so  serious  as 
the  epidemic  during  the  summer. 

The  reports  to  the  department  on  December 
22  showed  1,577  new  cases  and  22  deaths  for  a 
24-hour  period.  Boston  returned  145  cases  and 
11  deaths;  Cambridge,  47  cases;  Gloucester,  37: 
Lynn,  45;  Somerville,  52;  Waltham,  35;  Pitch- 
burg,  41;  Springfield,  80  cases  and  5  deaths: 
Northampton,  19  cases  and  three  deaths;  Hoi- 
yoke,  15  cases;  Westfield,  27;  Worcester,  14. 

On  December  23,  423  cases  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  with  55  deaths  were  reported  to  the 
Healtii  Department  of  Boston  for  a  48-hour 
period.  Health  Commissioner  William  C. 
Woodward  believes  that  there  are  many  more 
cases  among  the  civil  population  which  have 
not  been  reported.  Christmas  shopping  is  held 
partly  responsible  for  the  increased  number  of 
cases. 

The  report  for  the  24  hours  ending  at  9  a.m.» 
on  December  25,  showed  361  new  cases  of  influ- 
enza and  11  of  pneumonia.  The  deaths 
amounted  to  20,  6  of  which  were  due  to  pneu- 
monia. 

What  health  officials  hope  may  prove  the  crest 
of  the  recurrent  influenza-pneumonia  wave  was 
attained  in  the  48  hours  ending  at  9  a.m.,  De- 
cember 26,  when  a  total  of  778  new  oases  and 
40  deaths  were  reported  in  the  civil  population 
of  Boston.  The  reports  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  show  that  70  cities  and  towns  report 
1,707  new  cases  and  34  deaths.  Eleven  of  these 
communities,  however,  covered  periods  of  from 
two  to  six  days. 

Deaths  were  rejwrted  as  follows:  New  Bed- 
ford, 4;  Poxboro,  2;  Northampton,  2  (two 
days). 

New  cases  were  reported  as  follows:  PaP 
River,  71;  New  Bedford,  44;  Plymouth,  43 
(six  days) ;  Brockton,  64 ;  Brookline,  57 ;  Cam- 
bridge, 63;  Poxboro,  35;  North  Attleboro,  20; 
Quincy,  67;  Beverly,  32;  Lynn,  117;  Lowell, 
24;  Medford,  45;  Somerville,  99;  Waltham, 
73;  Winchester,  40;  Worcester,  62  (two  days). 
,  Health  Commissioner  Woodward,  while  he 
considers  that  many  of  the  cases  reported  may 
be  merely  common  colds  with  only  slight  indi- 
cations of  influenza,  is  of  the  opinion  that  from 
600  to  1,000  persons  are  attacked  by  influenza 
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and  pneumonia  daily  in  Boston.  He  believes 
physicians  are  still  negligent  in  reporting  oases 
and  it  is  only  the  slight  proportion  of  fatalities 
that  deters  the  health  department  from  taking 
drastic  measures. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  local  boards  of 
health  feel  little  or  no  alarm  about  the  situa> 
tion,  the  malady  being,  less  severe  than  in  the 
former  epidemic^  and  the  death  rate  much 
lower.  There  seem  to  be  few  calls  for  nurses, 
and  local  doctors  are  reported  generally  to  be 
able  to  handle  the  cases. 

Forty-  eight  deaths  from  influenza-pneumonia, 
the  largest  number  in  Massachusetts  since  the 
recurrence  of  the  epidemic,  were  reported  to 
the  state  health  authorities  on  December  27.  Of 
these  deaths,  23  were  reported  from  Boston.  The 
total  of  new  cases  reported  was  2,744,  of  which 
454  developed  in  Boston.    Springfield  reported 
10  deaths;   Winchendon,  4;    Charlton,  4;    At- 
tleboro,  3;   New  Bedford,  2;    Easthampton,  1; 
Northampton,  1.     Of  other  new  cases,  130  are 
in  SomerviUe,  121  in  Lowell,  103  in  Cambridge, 
97  in  Haverhill,  93  in  Lynn,  90  in  Maiden,  74 
in  Easthampton,  71  in  Worcester,  65  in  Quincy, 
64  in  Brookline,  63  in  Pall  River,  62  in  Charl- 
ton,   59    in    Brockton,  58  in  Fitchburg,  56  in 
Chelsea,  53  in  Everett,  52  in  Springfield,  52  in 
Attleboro,  35  in  Winchendon,  32  in  Belmont, 
31  in  Danvers,  31  in  Northampton,  30  in  Hing- 
ham,  and  27  in  Norwood. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  Boston  Health  Commis- 
sioner, is  considering  the  advisability  of  making 
obligatory  the  wearing  of  masks  by  doctors  and . 
nurses  attending  influenza  patients,  and  also  ex- 
tending such  obligations  to  dentists  and  barbers 
when  at  work,  since  the  disease  may  be  con- 
veyed easily  by  a  person  aflBicted  even  in  the  in- 
cipient stages,  if  he  breathes  in  the  face  of 
others.  Legislative  action  may  be  required, 
however,  for  any  such  regulation. 

Dr.  John  S.  Hitch<50ck,  director  of  the  State 
Health  Department's  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Diseases,  stated  recently  that  the  number  of  new 
cases  throughout  the  State  should  cause  no  un- 
necessary alarm,  pointing  out  that  the  percent- 
age of  deaths  is  small  compared  with  the  recent 
epidemic.  Many  cases  of  colds  have  been  in- 
correctly reported  as  influenza.  The  following 
reports  have  been  received  recently  by  the 
health  department: 

Attleboro,  11;  Barnstable,  43;  Mattapoisett, 
35  (seven  days) ;  Middleboro,  22 ;  Province- 
town,  13;  Wareham,  20;  Yarmouth,  19;  Brain- 


tree,  35;  Brockton,  12;  Brookline,  23;  Frank- 
lin, 16  J  Medfield,  75;  North  Attleboro,  30 
Rockland,  18;  Chelsea,  25;  Everett,  21;  Hav 
erhill,  27;  Lynn,  34;  Maiden,  39;  Melrose,  15 
Swampscott,  18;  Arlington,  10;  LoweE,  11 
Saxonville,  24;  Waltham,  23;  Watertown,  17 
Natick,  23;  Southbridge,  20;  Westboro,  15 
Worcester,  41;  Fitchburg,  19;  Leominster,  36 
Templeton,  25;  Townsend,  18;  Deerfield,  29 
and  Westfield,  12. 

Nbw  Sejrum  fob  Influenza  Rbpobted. — It 
has  been  reported  that  Dr.  Bernard  B.  Carey, 
State  epidemiologist,  has  stated  that  a  new 
serum  has  been  discovered  which  has  heea  tried 
with  some  success  at  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospi- 
tal. The  serum  has  been  developed  from  the 
blood  of  persons  who  have  recovered  from  in- 
fluenza and  is  injected  by  a  special  apparatus 
somewhat  like  a  hyi)odermic  needle.  Several  in- 
jections have  usually  been  necessary  for  any 
noticeable  improvement  in  patients.  Dr.  Carey 
believes  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  new  serum  are  encouraging,  although  it  is 
recognized  as  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Dr.  William  C.  Woodward  has  issued  an  ap- 
peal to  persons  who  have  recovered  from  influ- 
enza to  give  their  blood  to  persons  ill  with 
pneumonia  growing  out  of  influenza.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said : 

**The  life  of  a  patient  critically  ill  with 
pneumonia  may  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
some  patient  who  has  recovered  from  that  dis- 
ease, is  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  his  blood 
to  save  the  patient.  When  the  crisis  occurs  no 
time  is  available  for  hunting  around  to  find 
some  recovered  patient  who  is  willing  to  aid, 
and  for  that  reason  the  health  commissioner 
asks  that  recovered  patients  who  will,  if  neces- 
sity  arises,  give  some  of  their  blood  to  save  their 
fellow-men,  women  and  children,  register  their 
names  and  addresses  at  the  health  department 
now. 

**As  fast  as  names  are  registered  they  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  hospital 
authorities,  and  investigations  can  be  made  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  the  person  who  offers 
his  blood,  for  such  blood,  to  be  of  value,  must 
come  from  a  person  who  is  in  good  health  now, 
but  who  has  recently  recovered  from  influenza- 
pneumonia. 

''The  serum  from  the  blood  of  recovered  pa- 
tients is  not  looked  upon  as  having  any  preven- 
tive value  against  influenza,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
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its  curative  value.  Still,  available  evidence 
points  very  strongly  to  the  presence  in  such 
blood  of  some  substance  or  substances  having  a 
curative  value,  and  at  least  in  severe  cases  its 
use,  under  proper  conditions,  would  seem  to  be 
fully  justified." 

The  report  of  influenza-pneumonia  cases  in 
Boston  for  December  29  includes  259  new  in- 
fluenza cases  and  31  deaths  from  this  cause,  with 
nine  new  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  and  nine 
death  from  this  disease.  On  December  30,  624 
cases  and  21  deaths  from  influenza  were 
reported,  with  10  new  pneumonia  eases  and  16 
deaths  from  this  disease.  It  is  believed. that  this 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  cases  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  physicians  have  been  negligent  in 
reporting  cases,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  least 
300  of  the  624  cases  are  from  two  to  five  days 
old. 

Increasing  realization  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  resulting  from  the  recurrence  of 
the  epidemic  was  made  evident  recently  to  con- 
gregations in  many  of  the  churches  in  Greater 
Boston,  when  clergymen  warned  of  the  danger 
and  advised  that  crowds  be  avoided,  the  body 
be  warmly  clothed,  and  sufficient  sleep  obtained. 
Dr  William  C.  Woodward,  Boston  Health 
Commiaaioner,  reiterated  his  request  that  physi- 
cians impress  on  the  public  the  necessity  of  ex- 
ercising precautions  such  as  were  taken  during 
the  pre^dous  similar  epidemic. 

He  has  under  consideration  several  drastic 
measures,  among  them  being  the  comi)elling  of 
all  physicians,  nurses,  dentists  and  barbers  to 
wear  gauze  masks,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  have  perfected  arrangements  within  a  day 
or  two  to  put  this  measure  into  operation. 

Figures  reported  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health  for  the  24-hour  period  ^ending  Decem- 
ber 30,   include  1,927  new  cases  of  influenza. 
Reports  were  received  from  64  communities.  Na- 
tick  reported  2  deaths;    Springfiicld,  4;    Deer- 
field,  1;    and  Northanipton,  1.      The   following 
new  cases  have  been  reported:    Attleboro,  34; 
Fall  River,  47 ;  Falmouth,  21;  Mattapoisett,  6; 
New  Bedford,  36;    Norton,  14;    Plymouth,  47: 
Braintree,    44;    Brockton,    26;    Brookline,  36; 
Cambridge,  112;  Hingham,  10;  Norwood,  32: 
Rockland,    32;    Danvers,    20;    Gloucester,    34; 
Haverhill,  33;  Lynn,  52;  Maiden,  44;  Marble- 
head,  26;  Melrose,  15;  Swampscott,  15;  Arling- 
ton, 32 ;  Belmont,  21 ;  Lawrence,  20 ;  Lexington, 
37;  Lowell,  38;  Somerville,  42;  Waltham,  110; 
(two  days)  ;  Framingham,  14  (two  days)  ;  New- 


ton, 24;  Wellesley,  14;  Worcester,  76  (five 
days) ;  Ayer,  5 ;  Northampton,  32 ;  Spring- 
field, 36. 

Thirty-seven  cases  of  influenza  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Health  in  North  Adams 
during  the  past  three  weeks.  Local  authorities 
stated  that  not  a  single  death  has  resulted  from 
the  disease. 

In  Brookline,  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  schools,  gymnasiums,  baths,  and 
recreation  centers  will  be  closed  until  January 
6. 

In  Norton,  the  number  of  oases  of  influenza 
is  increasing.  Forty  cases  were  reported  in  De- 
cember 29. 

The  schools  in  Dedham  were  opened  January 
2,  as  several  new  cases  have  been  reported  to 
health  authorities. 

In  Somerville,  the  schools  were  reopened  Jan- 
uary 6.  There  have  been  187  cases  reported 
within  the  last  four  days.  It  is  possible  that  a 
temporary  contagious  hospital  will  be  opened. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Influenza  in  Malne. — In  Bath,  Maine, 
churches,  theatres,  and  all  places  of  public  gath- 
erings have  been  ordered  closed  indefinitely  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  influenza.  There 
are  200  cases  of  influenza  .and  several  of  pneu- 
monia. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  influenza  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  the  opening  of  schools  will  be  postjxoned. 
Bates  College  will  not  be  reopened  until  Janu- 
ary 14.  The  actual  situation  is  not  known,  as 
complete  statistics  are  not  kept  by  the  health 
board.  Thirty-flve  new  cases  were  reported  in 
Auburn  on  December  27. 

Influenza  on  Block  Island.— A  report  from 
Newport,  R.  I.,  states  that  influenza  is  spreading 
on  Block  Island.  There  are  many  cases  among 
the  civilian  population  and  two  among  enlisted 
men  at  the  naval  base.  The  civil  authorities 
sent  an  urgent  message  for  nurses  to  the  New- 
port Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
two  volunteer  nurses  were  sent  immediately  to 
the  Island  on  Christmas  night.  Three  additional 
nurses  were  taken  to  the  Island  on  December  26 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  order  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  State  Board  of  Health  requiring 
physicians  to  make  reports  to  local  health  an 
thorities  of  all  eases  of  influenza. 

Influenza  is  prevalent  among  the  crews  at  the 
coast  guard  stations  at  Narragansett  Pier  and 
Fisher's  Island. 
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JAMES  MAKSH  JACKSON,  M.D. 

Dr.  James  Marsh  Jackson,  a  noted  physi- 
clan  of  Boston,  who,  in  past  summer  seasons, 
had  an  extensive  practice  at  the  North  Shore, 
making  his  summer  home  at  Beverly  Farms, 
died  December  27,  1918,  at  his  Boston  residence. 
He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time. 

James  Marsh  Jackson  was  bom  in  Boxbury 
on  April  12,  1864,  and  was  the  son  of  William 
P.  Jackson  and  Abbie  (West)  Jackson.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1887  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1891.  He  received  from  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, in  1892,  a  Ph.D.  degree. 

He  served  as  house  oflScer  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  and  Boston  Lying-in  hospitals,  and 
then  spent  two  years  in  post-graduate  study 
abroad.  Upon  his  return  he  practised  medicine 
in  Boston  during  the  winter  and  at  Beverly 
Farms  and  thereabout  in  the  summer  months. 
He  was  for  20  years  a  member  of  the  visiting 
medical  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  was  extremely  active  in  private  prac- 
tice, devoting  himself  to  his  patients  with  little 
regard  for  his  own  condition,  up  to,  1915,  when 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  limit  his  work  and, 
finally,  to  relinquish  it  entirely. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  a  member  of  numerous  medi  • 
cal  societies,  among  them  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety and  **The  Doctors,"  a  medical  social  club 
composed  almost  wholly  of  his  college  class- 
mates. He  was  a  menuber  also  of  the  Somerset 
Club,  the  Harvard  Club,  and  formerly  of  the 
University  Club  of  Boston.  On  May  15,  1885, 
he  married  Leonora  Lewis  of  New  York,  by 
whom  he  is  survived,  together  with  his  daugh- 
ter. Elinor. 


BETIBEMENT  OF  DR.  DUDLEY. 
The  faculty  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  North- 
western TTniversity,  Evanston,  111.,  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  on  December  12, 
in  honor  of  Prof.  Emilius  C.  Dudley,  who  is  retir- 
ing from  the  chair  of  gynecology,  after  37  years 
of  work:  Many  colleagues  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Dudley  were  there  and  several  speakers,  both 
from  the  faculty  and  trustees,  ibore  witness  to  his 


great  contribution  to  the  development  of  modem 
medicine  and  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  he 
was  held. 

Dr.  William  E.  Quine  spoke  more  especially 
on  Dr.  Dudley's  relation  to  medical  literature. 
He  told  of  the  latter 's  coming  to  Chicago  in 
1875  and  his  starting  the  little  medical  publica 
tion  known  as  the  Chicago  Medical  Review,  Dr. 
Dudley's  first  contribution  to  medical  literature 
was  the  invention  of  the  word,  ''Trachelor- 
raphy,"  in  1878.  The  appropriateness  of  the 
word  won  it  immediate  recognition  and  it  came 
into 'universal  use.  However,  his  first  important 
contribution  was  a  chapter  on  the  displacement 
of  the  uterus  in  Pepper's  System  of  Medicine. 
The  quality  of  the  chapter  so  impressed  the  pro- 
fession that  students  of  medicine  clubbed  to- 
gether and  had  the  chapter  made  into  a  separate 
book.  Then  the  publishers  saw  its  merit  and 
Dr.  Dudley's  career  was  determined,  for  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  gynecology  and 
produced  his  book,  ''The  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Qjmeoology,"  1898,  which  in  its  degree 
of  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail  has  never 
been  surpassed  or  equalled  by  any  book  on 
gynecology.  Booksellers  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  all  texts  ever  issued  in 
Chicago,  running  through  six  editions.  Shortly 
after  this.  Dr.  Dudley  wrote  a  very  keen  review 
of  Dr.  T.  Gaillard  Thomas'  book  on  *' Diseases 
of  Women." 

Among  Dr.  Dudley's  more  important  contri- 
butions to  medical  literature  Dr.  Quine  men- 
tioned the  following: 

1.  "Pressure  Forceps  versus  the  Ligature  and  the 
Suture  in  Vaginal  Hysterectomy."  (Trans.  American 
Gyne.  Society,  Philadelphia,  1888.) 

2.  "A  New  Operation  for  Procidentia  Uteri."  (New 
York  Jour,  Gyn,  and  Ohstet,  1894.) 

8.  "The  Operative  Treatmeit  of  Cystocele  and 
Procidentia  Uteri."  {Jour.  A.  M,  A.,  1908.) 

4.  "Ureterocystostomy  for  Accidental  Wound  of 
Ureter  in  Va^al  Hysterectomy."  { Annals  of  Surgery, 
Philadelphia,  1904.) 

5.  "The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Comidete  Descent 
of  the  Uterus."  (Can,  Jour.  Med.  Surg,  Toronto,  1904; 
in  the  Northwest  Medicine,  Seattle,  1904;  and  in  the 
Canadian  Lancet,  Toronto,  1904-1906.) 

6.  "Buildisig  a  New  Urethra."  (Med.  and  Surg. 
Reports,  St  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago,  190&-1904.) 

7.  "Sarcoma  which  had  Developed  from  a  Uterine 
Myoma."   {III.  Med.  Jour.,  Springfldd,  1906.) 

8.  "The  Expansion  of  Gynecology  and  a  Sui;gestion 
for  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Incontinence  of  Urine 
in  Women."  (Trans.  Am.  Gyne.  Society,  Philadelphia, 
1905 ;  Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  Chicago,  1906 ;  Am.  Jour.  Obstet. 
New  York,  1906.) 

9.  "Technique  to  Prevent  Stitch  Hole  Suppuration 
after  Closure  of  Abdominal  Incisions."  (Med.  and 
Surg.  Report,  St  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago,  1906.) 

10.  "Technique  of  the  Newer  Operations  for 
Shortening  the  Roumd  Ligaments  and  the  Uterosacral 
liganTentfi  for  the  Correction  of  Backward  Displace- 
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ments  of  the  Uterus."  {Am.  Jour.  Med,  fifci.,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  1906.) 

11.  "A  Plastic  Operation  for  Covering  the  Vulvar 
Surfaces  with  Skin  after  Eiccision  of  Extensive 
Growths  of  the  Vulva."  {Surg.,  Qyn,  and  Ohstet., 
Chicago,  1906.) 

12;  "The  Utilization  of  the  Broad  Ligameaits  in 
Complete  Descent  of  the  Uterus.  Hysterectomy  and 
Removal  of  the  Uterine  Appendages."  (Jour.  A.  M.  A., 
Chicago,  1906.) 

13.  President's  Message  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Welfare  Work  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  January  19,  1918.  (The  Inatitutioh  Quarterly., 
March,  1918.) 

In  general,  Dr.  Quine  declared,  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Dudley  are  characterized  by  compactness 
and  directness.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  in- 
flation, but  always  a  real  contribution.  Dr. 
Dudley  has  written  too  infrequently,  but  never 
without  something  to  say.  He  has  done  more 
to  popularize  the  best  ideas  and. most  progres 
sive  medical  methods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
than  most  other  physicians. 

In  thanking  his  friends  for  their  expressions 
of  regard,  Dr.  Dudley,  in  reminiscent  mood, 
gave  a  most  interesting  resume  of  his  associa- 
tions with  some  of  the  great  pioneers  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  which  was  a  period  more  prolific, 
perhaps,  in  scientific  output  than  all  previous 
time.  Some  of  these  were :  Sir  James  Simpson, 
the  first  man  to  give  chloroform  in  childbirth 
and  oleshaursen;  and  in  America,  Emmet, 
Thomas,  Peaslee,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were 
disciples  of  Marion  Sims,  father  of  modem 
gynecology.  At  present  the  world  is  on  the 
eve  of  revolutionary  medical  advances,  but  the 
work  of  these  men  will  continue. 

Following  the  example  of  Plato,  Dr.  Dudley, 
in  closing,  emphasized  the  value  of  early  asso- 
ciation with  great  men,  which  to  him  had  meant 
much.  Thanking  those  present  for  their  good 
wishes,  Dr.  Dudley  gracefully  reciprocated 
them.  For  nearly  40  years  Dr.  Dudley  has  lived 
before  this  community  of  Chicago  and  labored 
in  it.  He  has  won  the  greatest  respect  of  the 
medical  profession,  because  of  himself  and  be- 
cause his  work  has  been  of  such  great  impor- 
tance in  modern  medicine.  At  this  time  he  re- 
tires in  the  fullness  of  his  powers  amid  the  best 
wishes  of  his  colleagues  and  many  friends. 


Influenza.  WiU  you  not  urge  upcm  those  of  your  con- 
valescent patients  who  are  in  a  condition  to  give 
blood  for  this  purpose  the  service  they  can  now  ren- 
der by  doing  so? 

Blood  serum  to  be  of  value  must  come  from  patients 
who  have  recently,  say  within  a  month,  suffered  from 
pneumonia  as  a  result  of  influenza,  the  presence  of 
the  pneumonic  compUcations  being  evidenced  either 
by  the  temi>erature  range  or  by  physical  findings,  or 
by  both. 

The  preparation  of  the  blood  serum  requires  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skiU  and  can  be  undertaken  only 
in  properly  equipped  laboratories.  Persons  who  are 
wiUing  to  give  blood  will  be  promptly  put  into  com- 
munication with  laboratories  where  this  caA  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  administration  of  serum,  too,  requires  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill,  as  it  is  administered  in- 
travenously, not  subcutaneously.  Its  administration 
must  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  as  a  surreal  pro- 
cedure that  can  be  done  only  by  persons  skilled  in 
surgical  techique,  and  under  conditions  necessary  for 


Donors  of  blood  can  exercise  their  option  as  to 
whether  they  will  give  it  free  for  the  use  of  someone 
unable  to  pay  for  such  a  sacrifice,  or  whether  they 
wiU  give  it  only  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  can 
and  will  compensate  them  for  the  service  rendered. 

Names  of  donors  should  be  sent  to  the  Health 
■Department,  accompanied  by  their  addresses  and 
telephone  calls,  the  names  of  physicians  who  at- 
tended them  when  they  suffered  from  influenza  and 
pneumonia,  and  the  dates  when  t'he  patients  were  pro- 
nounced well. 

Your  co(5peration  in  this  matter  is  earnestly  so- 
^^cited.  Yours  very  truly, 

WPJLIAM  C.  WOODWABD, 

Health  Commissioner. 

SOCIETY  NOTIOE^ 

New  England  Pediatbio  Societt. — ^There  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Pediatric  Society  on  Fri- 
day, Jan.  24,  1919,  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  Longwood  Avenue,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Clinical  cases  will  be  presented  by  John  Lovett 
Morse,  M.D.,  Boston ;  William  E.  Dadd,  MJ).,  Boston ; 
and  Robert  W.  Lovett,  M.D.,  Boston. 

WiLUAM   E.  Ladd,   M.D.,   President^ 
RrcHAKD  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Secretary. 


(HarrtBpanhtntt. 


NEED  OF  SERUM  FOR  TREATMENT  OF 
INFLUENZA-PNEUMONIA. 

City  of  Boston,  Health  Department, 
City  Hall  Annex,  Boston,  Jan.  4,  1919. 
Mr.  Editor:— 

Blood  serum  is  urgently  needed  for  the  treatment 
of    patients    suffering    from   pneumonia    incident    to 


RECENT  DEATHS. 
Thomas  Tounge  Perkins,  M,D.,  of  Cliftondale,  died 
of  heart  disease  while  making  a  professional  call, 
■December  6,  1918.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine  In  1898,  and  of  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1901,  and  was  school  physician 
of  Cliftondale.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.    His  age  was  44. 

Db.  Ira  C.  Gupthx  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  at  his  home  in  Northboro.  Dr.  GuptiU 
was  bom  in  Limerick,  Maine.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  College  and  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  Northboro  for  thirty-eight 
years. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Courtney,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Medical  Corps  and  attached  to  the  U.  8.  8. 
Oklahoma,  died  on  December  27,  at  the  base,  hospital, 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  taken  ill  in  European  waters 
and  treated  at  the  General  Hospital,  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land. He  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  on  his 
ship,  but  upon  arrival  at  Norfolk  was  transferred  to 
the  base  hospital. 

Dr.  Courtney  was  bom  in  Worcester  and  was 
graduated  from  Tufts  Medical  School.  For  some 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  St 
Mary's  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  and  later  practised  in 
Waltham.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  DENTISTRY    (INSANE). 
REPOBT  NO.  4. 

By  Frederick  A.  Kxtyes,  D.MJ>.,  Boston. 

Dentistry  in  public  institutions,  although  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  inmates,  has  in  the  past  re- 
ceived too  little  attention.  Of  late  years  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  note  a  growing  interest  in 
this  matter,  which  has  resulted  in  at  least  some 
sort  of  effort  to  give  dental  care  to  those  under 
Stat«  charge.  However,  although  Massachusetts, 
as  compared  with  other  states,  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  progress  in  this  regard,  she  has 
not  by  any  means  attained  the  degree  of  per- 
fection for  which  she  is  otherwise  noted.  This 
article  aims  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  de- 
fects which  still  exist,  and  to  surest  possible 
remedies.  It  is  based  upon  the  author's  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  dental  conditions  in  one 
of  our  lai^st  institutions,  and  upon  conclu- 
sions drawn  after  careful  study  of  conditions 
indicated  in  health  reports  of  superintendents 
and  trustees  of  others. 

My  first  report  of  dental  conditions  in  in- 
sane hospitals  in  Massachusetts  was  submitted 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Medfield  State  Hospital 
IMarch  31,  1915,  followed  closely  by  a  second 


report  dealing  more  minutely  with  the  dental 
conditions  in  the  institution  April  30,  1915.  A 
third  report  was  submitted  Jiily  17,  1916. 
These  reports,  together  with  two  other  mono 
graphs  on  this  subject,  have  been  printed  in 
different  medical  and  dental  journals  since  that 
time. 

The  first  report  proved  that  the  teeth  of  the 
inmates  in  public  ii^titutions  were  in  a  neg- 
lected condition,  and  that  very  little  effort  was 
being  made  to  remedy  the  situation.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  some  slight  improvement; 
but  there  is  still  room  for  more.  For  example, 
the  38th  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity 
in  Massachusetts  contains  many  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action,  all  of  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee. These  recommendations  cover  nine  closely 
printed  pages,  one-half  of  which  are  devoted 
to  improving  the  medical  care  of  patients.  In 
this  report,  however,  there  is  not  one  suggestion 
relative  to  the  dental  care  of  the  inmates, — ^this 
in  spite  of  the  medical  report  contained  therein 
lamenting  the  great  increase  in  diphtheria, 
chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  and  tuberculosif? 
in  many  of  the  institutions.  One  of  the  largest 
schools  for  »boys  reports  that  ''Throughout  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  institution  has  been  radically  af- 
fected by  the  diphtheria  epidemic  which  broke 
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out  in  the  summer  of  the  year  preceding.  It 
became  necessary  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
hospital  and  isolation  facilities  to  segregate  the 
cottage  group,  making  each  cottage  a  unit  in 
itself.  No  communication  of  any  sort  between 
these  groups  was  allowed.  As  a  result,  many 
functions  of  the  school  requiring  assembly  were 
interrupted.  The  disease  finally  disappeared 
upon  the  approach  of  warm  weather  and  after 
an  isolation  camp  was  established  at  a  distance 
from  the  center  of  activity."  Another  large 
institution  for  children  reports:  '*There  has 
been  rather  more  than  the  average  minor  sick- 
ness this  year — ^mumps  and  chicken  pox  have 
formed  an  annoying  complication  to  the  medi- 
cal staff,  but  no  serious  setbacks  resulted.'' 
Still  another  reports:  *'In  mid-winter  of  1916 
an  epidemic  of  colds  and  la  grippe  kept  the  hos- 
pital department  filled  with  temporary  cases. 
At  one  time,  in  January,  fifty  boys,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  enrollment,  were  in  bed  in  the  hospital. 
This  trouble  soon  abated,  however,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  has  shown  onljr  occasional 
instances  of  minor  ailments." 

Jt  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  no  progress 
from  a  dental  viewpoint  has  been  reported  in 
any  of  these  institutions  in  the  last  three  years. 
In  fact,  the  38th  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  den- 
tal work.    . 

A  review  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Mental  Diseases 
disclosed  at  least  a  desire  for  improving  the 
dental  conditions  in  our  institutions  for  the  in- 
sane. An  extract  from  the  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  one  of  our  insane  hospitals, 
quoting  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  visit- 
ing dentist  offers  this  suggestion:  ''That  our 
patients  have  need  of  the  constant  attendance 
of  a  dentist  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  be 
able  to  extend  the  service  to  full  time  instead 
of  two  half  days  a  week  as  at  present."  An- 
other superintendent  is  quoted  in  this  report 
as  follows:  **The  teeth  of  the  majority  of  our 
patients  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  I 
again  recommend  that  a  resident  dentist  be 
added  to  our  force  and  that  $800  be  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose."  A  general  statement 
under  the  heading,  ''Progress  in  Institutions," 
states  that  "practical  dental  work  has  been 
largely  increased  in  several  hospitals."  This 
report,  then,  shows  that  some  definite  sticps  have 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction. 


In  state  prisons  and  reform  schools,  condi- 
tions at  present  show  a  decided  improvement 
over  those  previously  reported,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  greater  improvement  as  the  following 
quotation  from  a  superintendent's  report  will 
show:  '*The  oral  conditions  of  the  inmates  are 
very  poor,  and  as  the  dentist  gives  only  one  day 
a  week  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  see  each 
woman  as  she  is  admitted  and  treat  all  cases 
thoroughly." 

In  lying-in  hospitals  affairs  are  still  in  the 
old  chaotic  state. 

Let  us  consider  now  conditions  in  general 
hospitals.  It  is  true  that  dentists  have  been 
appointed  to  the  staffs  of  many  of  our  hos- 
pitals; but  the  work  done  by  them,  in  most 
cases,  is  purely  emergency,  and  not  much  of 
that.  The  out-patient  clinics  of  these  hospitals 
are  still  continuing  the  splendid  work  which 
they  have  always  done.  But  real  cooperation 
of  dentist  with  surgeon  and  medical  man, — for 
example,  in  preparing  patients'  months  before 
laparotomies  where  possible, — ^not  as  yet 
exist. 

In  institutions  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis 
there  is  still  agitation  for  dental  work,  but  lit- 
tle has  been  accomplished. 

In  state  industrial  schools,  orphan  asylums, 
etc.,  conditions  are  deplorable.  Spasmodic  at- 
tempts at  improvement  have  been  made,  with- 
out any  evident  progress.  Most  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  a  visiting  dentist  who  "stops  a 
tooth-ache  or  pulls  a  tooth  when  needed."  Sys- 
tematic dentistry,  where  each  child  is  examined 
carefully  and  all  decayed  teeth  extracted  and 
all  carious  cavities  filled,  does  not  at  present 
exist.  It  seems  that  the  mere  appointment  of  a 
visiting  dentist  to  the  staff  of  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions covers  the  law  and  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  the  institution  is  showing  a  lively 
interest  in  the  care  of  its  inmates.  But  investi- 
gation would  prove  conditions  similar  to  those 
found  elsewhere. 

Prom  this  brief  analysis  of  dental  conditions 
one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  there  has  been 
very  little  interest  or  progress  in  the  majority 
of  our  public  institutions. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  modem  theory 
of  focal  infection  is  wrong?  Surely,  superin- 
tendents and  physicians  in  our  public  institu- 
tions are  not  familiar  with  its  importance  if 
they  persist  in  neglecting  the  mouths  and  teeth 
of  those  under  their  charge.  Granted  that  they 
do  believe  in  focal  infection,  do  thev  feel  that 
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these  patients  are  receiving  adequate  protection 
if  they  neglect  their  dental  care? 

The  one  encouraging  report  of  all  these  is 
found  in  institutions  for  the  insane.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  possibilities  for  improvement  in  this 
direction  may  be  found  in  the  Medfield  State 
Hospital.  My  examination  of  the  inmates  at 
this  hospital,  in  April,  1915,  disclosed  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

Total   number   of   patients   examined ...  1087 

Number    of   cases    of   pyorrhoea 330 

Number    of   cases   of   patients   needing 

extraction ©80 

Number  of  cases  of  acute  alveolar  ab- 
scesses      72 

Number  of  pati^its  with  carious  teeth. . .  150 
Numtier  of  patients  in  need  of  both  upper 

and  lower  dentures 270 

Number  of  patients  in  need  of  full  upper 

dentures   201 

Number  of  patients  in  need  of  full  lower 

dentures  30 

Number  not  examined 28 

Number  of  cases  needing  cleaning   (all 

with  the  exception  of  two  and  those 

ed^itulous  pati^its) 

Number  wearing  plates 40. 

Number  of  cases  of  stomatitis 30 

Number  of  cases  of  cleft  palate 1 

Number  of  eases  of  harelip 1 

My  report  to  the  trustees  which  followed 
offered  the  following  remedial  suggestions: 

1.  A  resident  dentist,  or 

2.  An  increase  in  the  hours  of  the  visiting  dent- 

ist, or 

3.  Two  visiting  dentists. 

4.  Examination  and  tabulation  of  work  by  the 

card  index  system. 

5.  A  supply  of  tooth-brushes  and  powder,  and 

the  enforced  use  of  the  same. 
0.    That  extraction  be  done  before  any  other  work. 

7.  That  the  use  of  emetin  hydrochloride  for  pyor- 

rhoea be  discontinued  at  the  hospital. 

8.  That    edentulous    patients    be    supplied    with 

plates. 

9.  A  new  equipment  for  the  dental  infirmary. 

10.  The  assignment  of  two  nurses  as  assistants  to 

the  dentist. 

11.  Lectures  to  nurses  on  the  importance  of  dental 

hygiene. 

12.  The  training  of  one  nurse  to  clean  teeth. 

Of  these  twelve  suggestions,  all  of  the  most 
important  ones  were  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
The  institution  has  now  had  a  resident  dentist 
for  over  two  years,  and  this  is  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  inmates  of  large 
institutions  can  receive  proper  attention.  The 
card  index  system  has  proved  very  valuable. 
Tooth  brushes  and  powder  have  been  more 
abundantly  supplied  than  ever  before.  Extrac 
tion  has  been  done  on  all  patients  first,  anr* 
plates  are  gradually  being  supplied  to  edentu 
lous  patients.  We  have  at  present  a  well 
equipped  dental  infirmary. 


The  twelfth  suggestion,  relative  to  the  clean- 
ing of  teeth  by  a  nurse,  has  not  as  yet  been 
carried  out.  After  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  I  purposely  discouraged  it.  Some  of 
our  institutions  which  have  visiting  dentists 
have  employed  the  so-called  dental  hygienist  to 
clean  teeth.  This  is  certainly  a  most  illogical 
procedure,  unless  such  an  institution  has  also 
a  resident  dentist  who  has  first  completed  all 
necessary  extractions  and  fillings.  Por  surely 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  dean  the  teeth  of  pa- 
tients wjio  have  dirty  roots,  broken  down  teeth, 
abscesses  and  cavities,  without  first  remedying 
these  defects.  When  all  these  diseased  condi- 
tions have  been  remedied,  then  the  cleaning  of 
teeth  is  purely  a  hygienic  measure.  In  Med- 
field, after  two  years'  trial  of  resident  dentists, 
who  accomplished  an  enormous  amount  of  den- 
tal work,  we  still  find  enough  of  the  important 
work — extracting,  filling,  etc.,  to  keep  us  oc- 
cupied indefinitely.  Under  these  conditions, 
th«i,  a  dental  nurse  wholly  occupied  in  clean- 
ing teeth  in  a  large  institution,  while  the  vis- 
iting dentist  spends  but  one  or  two  mornings  a 
week  doing  emergency  work,  is  an  absurdity 
and  a  waste  of  time.  Prom  a  financial  view- 
point, also,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  employment 
of  a  dental  nurse.  A  dental  nurse  receives,  I 
understand,  $40  a  month  and  maintenance.  The 
visiting  dentist,  for  one  or  two  mornings  a 
week,  receives  $10  compensation  per  week. 
Therefore,  the  yearly  salary  of  both  is  $1,000, 
which  is  more  than  the  resident  dentist  at  Med- 
field receives  for  full  time  work.  To  recapitu- 
late, then, — ^until  such  time  as  every  institution 
employs  a  resident  dentist,  and  until  we  have 
eliminated  the  enormous  amount  of  septic  con- 
ditions in  patients'  mouths,  the  dental  nurse 
is  purely  ornamental.  As  a  teacher  of  general 
dental  hygiene,  or  as  an  officer  to  enforce  the 
use  of  the  toothbrush  she  might  be  of  some  use, 
but,  even  then,  not  much  more  so  than  any 
competent  nurse  or  attendant. 

A  report  of  dental  work  done  by  our  first 
resident  dentist  at  Medfield  for  one  year  is  as 
follows : 


Dear  Dr.  Keyes: 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Oahoon,  to  submit  to  you  for  examination  a  report  of 
the  dental  work  accomplished  in  the  past  year,  and 
the  present  conditions  in  the  Medfield  State  Hospital. 
The  chart  system  and  the  individual  cards  have  been 
followed  out,  which  show  precisely  the  present  con- 
ditions as  compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago. 
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The  conditions  I  found  here  were  very  discouraging. 
The  old  office  \v&s  situated  in  the  B-1  ward.  The 
room  contained,  among  many  other  things,  an  old 
plush  chair,  a  broken,  old-fashioned  foot-engine,  a 
small  bedroom  table  ^lith  about  a  dozen  ancient  oper- 
ative instruments  and  an  oil  lamp  with  a  rusty  pan 
for  sterilization. 

I  imnjrediately  furnished  the  place  with  all  of  m.v 
personal  instruments,  both  operative  and  laboratory, 
which  I  had  fortunately  brought  with  me  and  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  acconfplish  any  work  ai 
all.  This  office  was  used  from  September  1st  until 
December  1st,  when  the  new  office  in  the  infirmary 
was  opened.  I  have  endeavored  to  equip  the  •new 
office  in  a  practical  and  attractive  manner,  which  now 
contains  the  following  furnishings  so  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  great  body  of  work  continually  pre- 
sented: 

a.  An  electric  engine  with  slip-Joint  hand  pieces. 

6.  A  "Harvard"  dental  chair. 

c.  A  "Clark"  fountain  cuspidor. 

d.  An  aseptic  bracket  table. 

€.    A  new  "Harvard"  instrument  cabinet. 

/.    An  electric  sterilizer. 

ff,    A  bracket  dental  light  for  operative  work. 

h.  A  novocain  Jar  for  sterilization  of  cups  and 
syringes. 

i.    A  desk  where  records  are  filed. 

y.  Bug,  screen,  couch,  chair,  chair  coverings,  sani- 
tary cups,  mirror,  hat  rack,  dental  napkins,  etc. 

In  the  basement  a  work  bench  has  been  furnished 
and  I  have  equipped  same  with  all  necessary  labora- 
tory apparatus.  It  was  at  first  considered  an  impossi- 
bility to  accomplish  much  among  this  class  of  patients 
in  this  particular  work,  but  contrary  to  expectations, 
the  results  have  surpassed  by  far  even  our  greatest 
hopes.  The  patients  have  been  eager  to  obtain  any 
dental  treatment  possible  and  prove  their  interest  by 
their  cooperation  in  the  work  in  the  wards,  their 
promptness  in  appointments  at  the  office,  their  con- 
duct in  the  chair  and  their  enthusiasm  and  extreme 
gratification  for  the  worl£  done  for  them.  Some  of  the 
most  violent  patients  have  conducted  themselves  in  a 
decidedly  unexpected  and  actually  excellent  manner 
in  the  dental  treatment. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  year  has  been  spent  in 
treating  the  patients  suflfering  from  acute  alveolar 
abscesses  and  swollen  painful  teeth.  Such  cases  are 
reported  daily  by  the  visiting  physician  and  these  are 
given  immediate  attention,  thus  eliminating  the  un- 
necessary suffering  and  possible  facial  disfigurement 
in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  visiting 
dentist  would  come. 

Novocain  has  been  used  for  extractions  and  ether 
resorted  to  when  necessary.  The  need  of  a  nitrouw 
oxide  and  oxygen  apparatus  is  great,  as  too  much 
unnecessary  suffering  is  forced  upon  the  i>atients  and 
extra  labor  upon  the  dentist  without  this  anaesthetic. 
Scaling  the  teeth,  the  first  and  greatest  necessity, 
has  been  done  in  the  active  cases  of  pyorrhoea. 

Tooth  powder  is  supplied  in  large  cans  to  each 
ward  and  the  charges  instructed  to  have  them  filled 
when  necessary.  Collapsible  tift  tubes  have  been 
furnished  and  filled  with  tootli  paste,  this  form  being 
better  appreciated  by  the  female  and  younger  patients. 
These  tubes  also  are  refille<l  and"  returned  to  the 
patients. 

When  actually  necessary,  attendants  are  allowed 
first  aid  treatment  and  extractions.  This  factor  also 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  losing  them  from  their 
work  and  the  unnecessary  inhuman  treatment  im- 
posed upon  them  in  endeavoring  to  find  relief  by 
travelling  three  or  more  miles  to  some  surrounding 
town,  trusting  to  find  a  denfist  who  would  give  them 
attention. 

•Plates  can  now  be  furnished  and  repaire<l  at  a 
very  small  expense.  Ill  fitting  plates  are  found  in 
the  mouths  of  some  of  the  most  vfolent  patients  who 
often  do  not  wish  to  give  them  up  temporarily  for 


repair  in  fear  that  they  will  never  have  the  use  of 
them  again.  Many  patients  have  only  one  plate  while 
the  opposite  Jaw  contains  no  teeth  or  plate  to  articu- 
late with,  but  they  still  manage  to  retain  them  even 
in  such  condition. 

Visiting  dentists  in  the  past  have  been  paid  $10.00 
per  day  and  expenses.  Only  emergency  cases  were 
then  treated  as  the  preceding  dental  conditions  al- 
lowed only  such  work.  A  plate  or  crown  made  for  a 
patient  was  considered  a  special  case  for  which  the 
dentist  was  paid,  in  addition,  the  usual  fee  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  former  and  eight  or 
ten  dollars  for  the  latter.  Plates  and  crowns  are 
now  furnished  at  a  minimum  cost;  the  output  ol 
plates  and  repairs  Justify  In  this  one  factor  alcme  the 
economy  and  satisfaction  evidenced  in  the  daily  work 
as  a  resident  dentist. 

All  boarding  out  patients  are  brought  in  by  the 
social  worker  to  the  institutioh  for  dental  treatment 
and  the  necessary  work  done  for  them  as  for  the 
regular  hospital  patients.  The  present  conditions  and 
tlie  success  of  the  past  year  give  me  confidence  and 
I  expect  to  meet  successfully  the  great  amount  ot 
work  ahead. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  co-opera- 
tion and  interest  of  the  Superintendent,  Doctor 
Gaboon,  and  the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  work 
which  I  have  undertaken  with  them. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you, 
l>articularly  for  the  untiring  effort  you  have  sho\*ni 
in  the  i)ast  three  years  to  better  the  oral  conditions 
not  only  in  this  Institution  but  in  all  other  institu 
tions  throughout  the  state.     ' 

Tlie  statistics  of  dental  work  done  by  me  are  as 
pul)lished  below: 

Total  number  of  patients  examined 1697 

Number  of  extractions 

Female    side 2730 

Male  side 1434        4104 

Number     of    acute       alveolar"  abscesses 

treated  and  cured 58 

Number  of  cases  treated  of  chronic  sup- 
purative alveolar  abscesses  disdiarg- 

ing  externally  through  fistula S 

Number  of  cases  of  pyorrhoea  treated . . .     59 
Number   of   fillings    inserted    in    carious 

teeth  383 

Number   of  exposed   pulps,    removed   by 

pressure    anaesthesia 30 

Number  of  root  canal  fillings 79 

Number  of   patients    supplied    with    full 

upper  dentures 39 

Number    of   patients    supplied    with    full 

lower  dentures 14 

Number  of  plates  repaired (H 

Number  of  patients  resisting 0 

Number  of  fractures 0 

Number  of  gold  crowns  made 8 

Number  of  bridges 4  tooth      1 

15  tooth      1 
Number    of    artificial    rpplacoments    for    .^ 
attendants     through     accidents     by 

I>atients  4 

Number  of  cases  of  stomatitis  treated..     25 

Number  of  cases  of  cleft  iwilate 1 

Number  of  cases  of  hair  lip 0 

Number  of  prophylaxis  given 524 

Number  of  cases  of  amputation  of  dis- 
eased root  ends 2 

Number  of  cases  of  diseased   maxillary 

antrum    1 

Various  emergency  cases  at  all  times 
for  odontalgia  and  neuralgia. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

.John  T>.  Thomas,  D.  M.  D. 

Resident  Dentist. 

The  progress  in  dental  conditions  noted  by 
Or.  Thomas  in  his  report  is  very  encoura^nsr 
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and  shows  the  hearty  cooperation  which  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  are  extending^  to 
the  resident  dentist.  Dr.  Thomas  was  commis- 
sioned in  the  United  States  Army  Dental  Corps 
and  resigned  from  Medfield  October  5,  1917 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Sehlichte,  whose  work 
wa«  as  follows : 

Number  of  extractioiis 910 

Nuipber    of    acute    alveolar     abscesses 

treated  and  cured  22 

Number  of  casefi  treated  of  chronic  sup- 
purative alveolar  abscesses  discharg- 

ini^  externally  through  fistula 2 

Number  of  cases  of  pyorrhea  treated ...     71 
Number  of  fillings  inserted  in   carious 

teeth    36 

Number  of  exposed   pulps,   removed  by 

pressure  anaesthesia 8 

Number  of  root  canal  fillings 11 

Number  of  patients  supplied   with  full 

upper  dentures 19 

Number  of  patients  supplied   with   full 

lower  dentures S 

Number  of  plates  repaired 21 

Number  of  patients  resisting 1 

Number  of  fractures  of  mandible 1 

Number  of  gold  crowns  made 0 

Number  of  bridges •. .      0 

Number  of  artificial  replacements  for  at- 

tendaints  through  accidents  by  patieuts      5 
Number  of  cases  of  stomatitis  treated ...      5 

Number  of  prophylaxes  given ; .  196 

Number  of  cases  of  amputation  of  dis- 
eased root  ends 0 

Number  of  cases  of  diseased  maxillary 

antrum    0 

Various  emergency  cases  at  all  times 
for  odontalgia  and  neuralgia 1 

Dr.  Sehlichte  resigned  March  20,  1918,  and 
also  entered  the  Army.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  resident  dentist,  Dr.  William  A. 
Milliken. 

Added  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Wade,  who  was 
appointed  visiting  dentist  in  1915,  while  the 
question  of  a  resident  dentist  was  being  consid- 
ered, we  find  the  following  grand  total  of  work 
done  in  the  last  three  years: 

Number  of  extractions 7365 

Number    of    acute     alveolar    a-bscesses 

treated  and  cured 93 

Number  of  cases  treated  of  chronic  sup- 
purative alveolar  abscesses  discharg- 
ing externally  throu^  fistula 10 

Number  of  cases  of  pyorrhoea  treated. .  71 
Number   of   fillings   inserted   in   carious 

teeth    445 

Number  of  exposed   pulps,   removed  by 

pressure  anaesthesia 38 

Number  of  root  canal  fillings ^  90 

Nuniber   of  patients   supplied   with   full 

upper  dentures 58 

Numt)er   of  patients   suiH)lied   with   full 

lower  dentures 22 

Number  of  plates  repaired 85 

Number  of  patients  resisting 1 

Num6^r  of  fractui'es  of  mandible 1 

Number  of  gold  crowns  made 8 

Number  of  bridges 4  tooth  1 

5  tooth  1 


Number  of  artificial  replacements  for  at- 
tendants through  ac^dents  by  patients      0 

Number  of  cases  of  stomatitis  treated 30 

Number  of  prophylaxes  given 767 

Number  of  cases  of  amputation  of  dis- 
eased root  ends 2 

Number  of  cases  of  diseased  maxiUary 

antrum    1 

Various  emergency  oases  at  all  times 

for  odontalgia  and  neturalgia 

Number  of  cases  of  necrosis  of  mandible      1 

My  last  examination  of  the  patients  at  Med- 
field showed  the  following  conditions: 

April,  1918 

Number  of  cases  of  pyorrhoea 208 

Number  of  cases  of  patients  needing  ex- 
traction    160 

Number    of    cases     of    acute    alveolar 

abscesses    0 

Number  of  patients  with  carious  teeth. . .     41 
Number  of  patients  in  need  of  full  upper 

dentures   166 

Number  of  patients  in  need  of  fuU  lower 

dentures    '. 49 

Number  of  patients  in  need  of  both  upper 

and  lower  dentures 301 

Number  not  examined 6 

Number  of  cases  needing  cleaning 426 

Number  wearing  plates 80 

Number  of  cases  of  stomatitis 6 

If,  after  two  years  of  intensive  treatment  by 
resident  dentists  the  Medfield  State  Hospital 
presents  this  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done, 
surely  institutions  which  have  not  as  yet  em- 
ployed a  resident  dentist  must  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  gross  neglect.  What  are  we  to  expect 
from  these  institutions  in  the  future?  Will 
they  follow  the  example  set  by  Medfield,  or  will 
they  remain  on  their  old  haphazard,  impracti- 
cal basis?  The  present  slip-shod  individual 
work  which  is  being  done  by  institutional  den- 
tists, however  well  intentioned,  will  never  be 
successful  until  it  is  thoroughly  unified,  super- 
vised and  ^stematized. 


NECK  INJURIES. 

By  HxsiMAN  W.  Mabshall,  MJD.,  Boston. 

The  following  selected  cases  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate certain  obscurities  still  to  be  found 
among  injuries  of  the  neck;  and  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  a  few  points  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment follows  the  clinical  histories  given. 

Case  1.  A  47-year-old  farm  laborer  was  thrown 
from  a  wagon  and  landed  cigainst  a  wooden 
framed  gate  covered  with  wire  netting.  He  cut 
his  forehead  and  had  the  scalp  wound  sewed  up 
within  a  few  hours.     He  was  not  rendered  un^ 
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conscious,  although  he  landed  on  his  head,  but 
he  has  not  been  able  since  to  open  his  mouth 
widely. 

X-rays  of  his  skull  were  taken  at  one  of  the 
Boston  hospitals  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
accident;  and  at  home  he  received  electrical 
treatments  regularly  for  many  weeks.  He  did 
not  go  to  bed  at  all  for  six  weeks  following  the 
injury  and  slept  sitting  upright  in  a  chair.  In 
addition  to  his  inability  to  open  his  mouth 
widely,  he  has  had  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

At  the  writer's  examination,  made  13  weeks 
after  the  initial  injury,  his  symptoms  were  sub- 
siding. He  could  then  move  his  head  in  all  di- 
rections to  a  limited  extent  and  headaches  had 
subsided,  which,  at  first,  had  been  very  severe. 
No  support  was  worn,  but  he  could  not  stoop 
over  to  saw  wood  at  the  time  of  examination 
because  of  dizziness;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
sleep  on  his  back  on  account  of  discomfort 
produced  in  attempting  sleeping  on  his  side. 

The  lower  jaw  could  be  opened  to  one-half 
its  normal  range  as  an  extreme  limit;  and  in 
doing  so  pains  were  produced  in  the  suboc- 
cipital and  frontal  regions  of  the  head. 

Head  motions  were  restricted  as  follows: 
Forward  and  backward  motions  were  limited 
approximately  one-half.  Lateral  bending  to 
the  left  side  and  rotation  of  the  head  to  the 
left  were  possible  through  only  a  few  degrees, 
while  in  reverse  direction  toward  the  right  both 
motions  were  freer,  yet  only  one-third. of  nor- 
mal extent. 

Neck  muscles  were  all  of  average  develop- 
ment and  were  not  held  rigidly.  No  bony 
crepitus  was  felt  when  the  neck  was  moved. 
Tactile  skin  sensations  were  normal. 

Tenderness  to  pressure  was  felt  located 
deeply  on  'both  sides  of  the  neck  at  the  mid- 
cervical  level. 

X-rays  showed  a  fracture  through  the  base 
of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra 
with  slight  forward  dislocation  of  the  process. 
Figure  1  shows  the  lateral  view  of  the  cervical 
spine  in  this  case,  and  the  original  plate 
shows  the  fracture  positively  with  some  bony 
union  between  the  fragments  apparently. 

The  patient  was  lost  track  of  entirely  by  the 
writer  after  this  single  examination. 

Case  2.  A  29-year-old  Italian  laborer  was 
struck  squarely  on  top  of  the  head,  as  he  was 
walking  along,  by  a  brick  after  it  had  dropped 
five  stories.  He  was  rendered  unconscious  for 
a  brief  time;    and  for  four  months  after  the 


FM.  1. — ^Fracture  of  odontoid  prooeti  of  aeoond  cervical  vertebra 
with  alight  forward  dialocation  of  the  fragment. 


accident  he  was  said  to  have  disturbances  of 
vision. 

Several  sets  of  x-rays  of  the  cervical  spine 
taken  at  one  of  the  Boston  hospitals,  were  de- 
cided to  be  negative.  Occasionally  a  slight 
clicking  was  noticed  by  the  patient  when  he 
moved  his  head,  comparable,  he  said,  to  the 
clicking  of  two  fingernails  against  each  other. 
Once,  at  the  hospital,  a  slight  crepitus  was  felt 
by  the  physician  in  attendance.  A  supportive 
Thomas  collar  was  fitted  at  the  hospital  four 
months  after  the  date  of  injury,  because  of 
pain  and  limitation  of  motions  in  the  neck. 

Thirteen  months  from  time  of  initial  injury, 
when  examined  by  the  writer,  he  wore  a 
Thomas  collar  to  support  his  head,  and  steadied 
the  latter  constantly  with  fingers  against  chin 
when  the  collar  was  removed  for  examination. 
Neck  motions  were  limited  as  follows:  Back- 
ward bending  was  possible  through  one-half  the 
usual  range  without  much  pain,  and  this  mo- 
tion constituted  the  principal  movement.  Lat- 
eral, forward  and  rotary  motions  were  practi- 
cally completely  restricted  at  the  examination. 
Muscles  all  showed  fair  equal  development  and 
were  held  tensely  when  the  collar  was  not  on 
He  claimed  that  he  felt  dizzy  and  faint  very 
soon  if  he  did  not  wear  the  collar. 

X-ravs  taken  in  connection  with  this  exam- 
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Pm.  t. — Hypertrophic  hook  on  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  probable 
old  fracture  of  lamina  of  the  same  vertebra. 


ination  showed  an  unusual  hook-shaped  hyper- 
trophic process  at  the  attachment  of  ligaments 
to  the  bifid  spinous  process  of  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  (Fig.  2).  The  right  lamina  of  the 
vertebra  presented  an  appearance  consistent 
with  an  old  fracture  of  the  lamina  with  union 
of  fragments  again  without  appreciable  dis- 
placement. 

A  steel  head  support  which  afforded  more 
complete  protection  increased  a  little  the  range 
of  head  motions  when  it  was  finally  discarded. 
Calcification  in  the  injured  ligaments  was  in- 
creased noticeably  also  in  a  few  months. 
Eighteen  months  after  his  accident,  when  last 
seen^  he  still  had  on  a  Thomas  collar  and  still 
complained  of  dizziness,  nor  had  he  returned 
to  work. 

Case  3.  A  47-year-old  man  was  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  and  was  thrown  from  the  car, 
injuring  his  leg.  He  was  confined  to  bed  for 
awhile  and  on  return  to  work,  eight  weeks  later, 
he  found  there  was  something  in  addition  the 
miatter  with  his  neck.  It  clicked  as  he  turned 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  but  was  not  very 
painful,  and  accordingly  he  continued  at  a  reg- 
ular occupation  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years.  Then  a  second  injury,  received  in  as- 
cending a  low  studded  stairway,  dazed  him  for 
a  few  minutes  when  he  hit  the  top  of  his  head 
on  an  overhead  timber.     He  resumed  work  for 


a  couple  of  hours  after  the  injury,  before  per- 
sisting discomfort  compelled  him  to  quit>  and 
since  then  he  has  not  been  able  to  work. 

X-rays  were  taken  of  the  cervical  spine  after 
the  first  injury,  but  there  was  no  bony  defect 
to  be  seen. 

The  writer  first  made  an  examination  three 
months  after  the  second  injury.  The  head  was 
held  naturally  without  artificial  supports'  then ; 
but  its  motions  were  somewhat  limited.  He 
could  bend  his  head  forward  through  one-half 
its  usual  range  before  pain  was  felt  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  in  back.  Backward  and  lateral 
ranges  of  motions  were  restricted  a  little,  while 
rotation  of  the  head  was  practically  normal. 
A  curious  snapping  could  be  felt  in  the  mid- 
cervical  region  with  each  rotary  movement  of 
the  head.  An  inflammatory  area,  tender  to 
touch,  circular  in  outline,  slightly  elevated,  and 
nearly  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  was 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  neck  with  its  cen- 
ter at  the  lower  cervical  spinous  processes. 
Weakness  and  numbness  in  the  right  hand, 
also  numbness  of  the  left  thumb,  hyperesthesia 
of  the  scalp,  and  feeling  of  nausea  were  com- 
plained of.  The  right  hand  grip  was  weak,  and 
there,  was  considerable  atrophy  of  the  muscle 
mass  lying  to  the  left  side  of  the  median  line 
in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

X-rays  of  the  cervical  spine  were  taken 
again,  and  once  more  there  were  no  demonstra- 
ble bony  lesions  revealed.  Treatment  insti- 
tuted immediately  through  protection  for  the 
neck  by  head  immobilization  resulted  at  first  in 
an  aggravation  of  thfe  symptoms  from  too 
much  tilting  backward  of  the  head  with  a 
Thomas  collar.  A  steel  head  support,  which 
fixed  the  head  more  immovably  and  in  better 
position  on  shoulders  and  body,  controlled  the 
situation,  however,  and  allowed  symptoms 
slowly  to  subside ;  yet  not  until  the  latter  had 
assumed  grave  significance  with  increasing 
nausea,  increasing  weakness  of  arm  muscles, 
spreading  numbness  in  the  left  hand  and  slight 
dragging  of  his  foot  in  walking. 

He  left  the  writer's  care  to  go  to  another 
part  of  the  country;  but  was  heard  favorably 
from,  with  leg  weakness  gone,  strength  of  arms 
increasing  and  nausea  abated.  He  explained, 
too,  that  he  had  noticed  his  ''Adam's  apple" 
had  become  more  immovable  again,  whereas  at 
one  time  it  could  be  pushed  or  stretched  away 
from  its  normal  location  to  an  unusual  degree. 
He   still   had   some   atrophy  of  posterior  neck 
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muscles  and  continued  to  wear  the  head  sup- 
port. 

A  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  a  lamina  of  one 
of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  was  made  in  this 
case  from  the  clinical  history,  even  in  face  of 
negative  x-ray  findings.  Evidently  there  de- 
veloped abnormal  pressure  upon  the  cervical 
spinal  cord,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
chronic  inflammatory  area  at  the  base  of  the 
neck  behind,  with  clicking  crepitus,  and  history 
of  injuries,  it  seems  clear  that  the  first  accident 
probably  fractured  the  lamina,  while  the  less 
severe  second  accident  started  up  a  traumatic 
swelling  locally  which  continued  to  increase  be- 
cause no  rest  for  the  neck  was  permitted  the 
second  time,  as  after  the  first  injury.  Instead, 
ordinary  movements  of  the  head  were  allowed 
unconsciously  to  continue  to  aggravate  the  lo- 
cal oedema  until  pressure  within  the  bony 
spinal  canal  and  visible  swelling  externally  de- 
veloped. 

Case  4.  A  48-year-old  Sicilian  woman  was 
standing  with  head  bent  at  her  occupation  of 
candy  packer.  A  machinery  belt  overhead 
broke  and  struck  her  on  the  shoulder  and  neck, 
knocking  her  down.  She  was  taken  to  the 
Haymarket  Relief  Station  in  Boston,  and  a 
month  later  visited  another  Boston  hospital 
with  alleged  severe  pain  associated  with  all 
neck  movements.  A  Thomas  collar  was  fitted 
in  the  hospital,  and  x-rays  taken  there  were 
negative  for  bony  injury  in  the  cervical  region. 
Additional  x-rays,  taken  elsewhere  three 
months  after  the  injury,  seemed  to  show  a  very 
slight  dislocation  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra. 
X-rays  taken  again  one  year  and  eight  months 
after  the  accident,  were  judged  to  be  wholly 
negative;  but,  nevertheless,  the  patient  con- 
tinued to  complain  of  neck  soreness  and  wore 
a  dilapidated  Thomaij  collar.  She  presented  a 
pitiful  appearance, — a  tiny,  wrinkled  Italian 
woman  with  an  old  shawl  over  her  rounded, 
stooped  shoulders,  with  head  bent,  and  the  lat- 
ter partly  supported  by  her  hand.  An  exam- 
iner, meeting  her  for  the  first  time  at  this  stasre, 
advised  sending  her  to  a  hospital  for  extension 
treatment  in  bed,  followed  by  baking  and  mas- 
sage and  a  properly  fitted  Thomas  collar.  This 
advice  was  not  followed,  because  the  insnirance 
company  which  had  been  paying  compensation 
for  her  disability  ascertained  from  her  neigh- 
bors and  tradesmen  that  she  appeared  normal 
enough  at  home,  that  she  did  not  wear  the 
Thomas  collar  there,  and  that  she  had  th?  daily 


care  of  a  number  of  small  children,  doing  all 
the  things  an  uninjured  individual  could  do. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  caise  must  be,  there- 
fore, an  injury  to  the  neck  complicated  by  sub- 
sequent malingering.  The  writer  was  fooled  at 
first,  like  all  other  doctors  have  been,  at  her 
first  appearance;  but  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  his  last  examination,  one  year  and 
eight  months  after  the  accident,  the  medical 
opinion  rendered  independently  of  insurance 
company  data,  was  that  she  obviously  had  be- 
come a  malingerer.  It  was  possible,  through 
familiarity  with  her  history  and  clinical 
progress  to  detect  the  falsity  of  her  later  com- 
plaints, in  spite  of  her  pathetic  appearance  and 
skillful  acting. 

Case  5.  A  35-year-old  man,  roofer  by  occu- 
pation, fell  from  a  roof  when  a  staging  broke. 
He  dropped  over  the  eaves  to  the  ground,  a 
distance  of  25  feet,  and  fractured  two  ribs, 
besides  injuring  his  neck.  He  could  crawl 
away  himself  from  the  spot  where  he  landed, 
and  he  lay  on  the  grass  nearby  until  taken  di- 
rectly to  a  hospital.  There  he  remained  two  or 
three  weeks  and  was  fitted  with  a  Thomas 
collar. 

At  the  examination  made  by  the  writer  one 
year  and  five  months  after  the  injury,  he  stil^ 
complained  of  stiffness  and  soreness  in  the  neck, 
also  dizziness  when  he  stooped  in  trying  to 
work.  Motions  of  his  head,  after  one  year  and 
five  months,  were  restricted  as  follows:  Lateral 
bending  to  the  right  side  was  limited  to  twenty 
degrees,  left  side  to  twenty  degrees.  Rotation 
to  right  side  was  restricted  to  thirty  degrees, 
left  side  to  forty-five  degrees.  Forward  bend- 
ing was  limited  one-third  and  backward  bend- 
ing of  the  head  was  restricted  two-thirds.  There 
were  no  muscles  visibly  atrophied,  no  bony 
crepitus  felt  when  the  neck  was  moved,  and  no 
localized  tenderness  to  pressure  in  the  cervical 
region.  Pain  and  soreness  were  referred  by 
him  to  the  occipital  region  when  he  moved  his 
head,  and  he  stated  these  symptoms  were  worse 
on  the  right  side. 

The  spinous  ^  process  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra  w§is  very  slightly  more  prominent  than 
usual;  and  this  appearance  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  x-ray  appearances,  namely  an  un- 
usual curve  formed  by  the  anterior  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  (See  Pig. 
3)  suggests  a  slight  dislocation  between  first 
and  second   cervical  vertebrae.      The    idea    is 
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further  borne  out  by  the  antero-posterior  x-ray 
view  taken  through  the  open  mouth,  which  dem- 
onstrated an  apparent  slight  lateral  tilting  of 
the  first  vertebra  in  its  relations  to  the  odontoid 
process. 

Two  interesting  conditions  existed  in  this  pa- 
tient's  neck  apart  from  the  injury.  There  was 
noticed  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland 
that  had  been  recognized  first  after  he  had 
been  having  baking  and  massage  for  several 
months  regularly  to  relieve  neek  stiffness. 
These  physical  therapeutic  measures,  radiant 
heat  from  electric  light  bulbs  with  manual 
manipulations  and  massage  were  continued  for 
eleven  months.  As  a  result  the  neck  had  lim- 
bered up  a  few  degrees  apparently  in  every 
direction.  After  physical  therapy  had  been 
stopped  the  patient  stated  that  swelling  of  the 
thyroid  gland  appeared  to  diminish  somewhat; 
but  it  still  existed  at  the  time  of  the  writer's 
examination. 

The  cause  of  abnormal  increase  in  size  and 
diminution  again  in  size  of  the  gland  can  be 
plausibly  explained  at  least  by  the  prolonged 
very  thorough  treatment  with  mechanical 
therapy  and    radiant     heat.      Administrations 


perhaps  produced  increased  activity  within  the 
thyroid  and  cessation  allowed  subsidence  of 
thyroid  tissue  activity  again. 

Hypertrophic  changes  are  .to  be  noted  in  the 
xray  (Pig.  3),  on  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  verte- 
brae. The  significance  of  these  overgrowths 
and  calcifications  in  the  neck,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  bony  framework,  probably  mean  local  im- 
pairment in  physiologic  function  of  the  aflfected 
tissues.  Beginnings  are  seen  here  which  are 
liable  to  increase  as  the  result  of  the  injury  re- 
ceived, until  the  neck  becomes  stiflfer  and  per- 
manently limited  in  its  motions.  One  such  pa- 
tient the  writer  has  seen  had  his  neck  stiffen 
completely  in  five  years,  following  a  severe 
neck  injury,  despite  all  treatment  which  wag 
tried.  A  prognosis  has  been  hazarded  with 
this  patient,  therefore,  that  he  will  have  con- 
siderable permanent  stiffness  as  the  result  of 
his  accident,  because  his  symptoms  are  now  in- 
creasing a  trifle  rather  than  abating  at  the  end 
of  seventeen  months. 


DISCUSSION. 

Correct  interpretations  of  clinical  findings 
and  of  x-ray  appearances  in  neck  injuries  re- 
quire balanced  judgment  of  different  factors 
entering  into  each  situation,  just  as  surely  as 
correctly  balanced  comprehensive  views  are 
needed  for  right  understanding  of  appearances 
found  in  lower  parts  of  spines.  Precise  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  aJbone,  while  indispensable, 
never  is  suflScient  for  most  accurate  estimations 
of  physiologic  balances  between  the  bones  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  ligaments 
and  muscles  which  respectively  bind  them  to- 
gether and  move  them. 

In  the  neck,  as  in  the  lumbo-sacral  spine, 
strengths  of  individual  muscles  and  strengths 
of  Jigaments  cannot  be  directly  measured  by 
clinical  means.  Reliance  has  to  be  placed, 
therefore,  in  part  upon  subjective  symptoms, 
changes  in  feelings  of  strength  or  weakness,  de- 
grees and  rates  at  which  such  changes  have  oc- 
curred. 

Occasionally  loss  of  strength  from  muscle 
atrophy  can  be  judged  objectively  and  greater 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  such  data.  Sub- 
jective symptoms,  although  very  unreliable 
often,  cannot  be  ignored  as  long  as  they  are  the 
only  indicators  of  important  physiologic  func- 
tions, and  especially  as  it  is  possible  with  prac- 
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tice  to  learn  to  discard  the  moBt  unreliable  ones. 

Attention  should  be  called  again  to  the  fact 
that  matters  of  most  vital  importance  in  every 
case  are  degrees  of  normal  physiologic  function 
which  are  possible,  not  anatomical  variations 
or  defects,  except  as  the  latter  indirectly  influ- 
ence the  former  through  the  existing  physi- 
ologic balance  between  bones  and  their  flexible 
supports.  For  good  functional  capacity  some- 
times is  possible  with  decided  structured  pecu- 
liarities because  muscles  and  ligaments  hyper- 
trophy and  compensate  perfectly  for  the  lat- 
ter inequalities. 

X-rays  of  cervical  spines  demonstrate  their 
positive  values  in  instances  of  dislocation,  frac- 
ture, and  of  bone  disease  so  often  that  it  is 
needless  to  emphasize  their  great  importance. 
The  patient  first  mentioned  above,  with  a  frac- 
tured odontoid  process,  for  illustration,  obvi- 
ously needed  an  x-ray  before  any  neck  manipu- 
lations were  attempted.  Negative  x-rays  of 
cervical  spines  do  not  always  indicate  injuries 
of  minor  importance;  because  there  are  occa- 
sional instances  in  whi.ch  fractures  cannot  be 
identified  on  the  plates  at  all,  as  in  case  three, 
cited  above,  or  in  case  two,  where  an  old  frac- 
ture can  be  reasonably  suspected  without  ever 
being  absolutely  proved  only  after  a  long  period. 

Negative  x-rays  with  severe  ligamentous 
strain  in  presence  of  existing  hypertrophic  bony 
changes  do  not  necessarily  signify  a  favorable 
prognosis.  On  the  contrary,  4f  hypertrophic 
changes  represent  serious  wear  and  tear  of  past 
events  and  past  time  on  the  neck  tissues,  then 
the  new  trauma  received  is  likely  to  start  an 
increasing  stiffness  despite  treatment. 

Treatments  for  neck  injuries  have,  therefore, 
to  be  broadly  conceived,  and  hypertrophic  ten- 
dencies combated  with  internal  medical  meas- 
ures, as  far  as  possible,  and  modifications  of 
diets  to  improve  faulty  vascular  conditions 
which  accelerate  hypertrophic  processes.  Cir- 
culating blood  should  be  given  proportions  in 
its  constituents  as  far  as  practicable  which  are 
most  favorable  for  qjiick  repair  of  the  damage 
to  neck  structures. 

Local  treatments,  consisting  of  orthopedic 
supports  combined  with  mechanical  exercises 
or  manipulations  continue  to  be  most  effective ; 
and  degrees  of  effectiveness  are  dependent  upon 
skill  with  which  these  two  physiologically  op- 
posite measures  are  varied  and  united  to  suit 
individual  needs  of  cases.  Other  forms  of 
physical  tJierapy  such  as  electricity,  moist  heat, 


radiant  heat,  are  useful  for  superficial  muscular 
stiffness  at  times,  but  do  not  reach  deeply  situ- 
ated ligaments  satisfactorily  that  are  strained. 

'' One-idea"  diagnoses  and  treatments  consti- 
tute an  increasing  menace  to  successful  manage- 
ment of  cases  as  refinements  of  extreme  speciali- 
zation are  allowed  not  infrequently  to  obscure 
fundamental  principles  of  physiologic  balances 
involved,  and  as  special  measures  are  prescribed 
in  one-sided  ways. 

Periods  of  disability  following  neck  injuries 
depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  trauma  received, 
age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
on  the  kind  of  treatment  given.  There  are  pos- 
sibilities for  so  many  variations  in  each  of  these 
variable  elements  that  generalizations  are  un> 
satisfactory.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  sev- 
eral months  are  needed  usually  with  the  ma- 
jority of  patients  for  recovery  from  moderately 
severe  neck  injuries.  Partial  permanent  disabil- 
ities are  not  extremely  uncommon,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  quick  complete  recovery  in  a  few 
weeks  is  occasionally  possible  after  apparently 
very  severe  accidents. 


CLINICAL    OBSERVATIONS    IN    RECENT 
EPIDEMIC  OP  INFLUENZA. 

By  Samuel  W.  Myebs,  M.D.,  Boston. 

The  epidemic  lasted,  in  my  part  of  the  city, 
roughly  speaking,  about  a  month,  September 
16  to  October  16,  1918.  The  greater  number  of 
cases  occurred  in  the  first  two  weeks  and  then 
gradually  subsided.  Proportionately  more  pa- 
tients developed  pneumonia  in  the  last  two 
weeks  than  in  the  first  two  weeks.  During  this 
time  I  have  treated  approximately  250  to  500 
patients,  most  of  them  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  epidemic  was 
the  mildness  of  the  infection  as  it  occurred  in 
children.  Only  two  children  had  pneumonia. 
All  children  recovered.  Only  a  few  children 
had  gastritis  as  a  complication. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  this  epidemic 
was  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  other  dis- 
ease. Only  three  patients  had  follicular  ton 
sillitis,  three  had  diphtheria,  one  true  pneu- 
mocdccus  lobar  pneumonia  in  an  elderly  man, 
and  practically  little  else  aside  from  these. 
Everything  was  influenza.  I  saw  very  few  who 
could  be  helped  by  Christian  Science. 

Symptoms,    They  all  complained  of  headache 
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dizziness,  chilliness  or  fever;  rawness  or  tear- 
ing sensation  of  the  throat ;  heavy,  tired  feeling 
of  limbs;  pain  in  the^ lower  r^on  of  the  spine; 
cough  was  generally  present. 

Diagnosis  was  ea^.  They  all  had  laryngitis 
or  tracheitis,  which  was  evidenced  by  the  husky 
voice  and  hoarseness.  Goryza  was  present  in 
some.  In  contrast  to  a  normal  appearance  of 
the  tonsils  and  the  pillars  the  uvula  was  either 
red  or  bluish-red.  There  was  fever  and  increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  Prostration  was  marked 
from  the  start.  The  respiration  was  feeble  and 
shallow  at  the  bases  and  often  accompanied  by 
atelectasis  until  the  paitient  was  made  to  breathe 
deeply.  This  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
tendency  in  many  of  these  cases  to  pneumonia. 
There  was  a  vaso  dilatation  of  the  skin,  mani- 
fested by  a  purple  to  a  bluish  color  of  the  skin 
associated  with  edema. 

On  the  face,  in  a  marked' case,  the  redness 
over  the  cheeks  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  gave 
it  almost  the  '^butterfly"  appearance  and  dis- 
tribution of  erysipelas.  In  a  mild  case  there 
was  only  just  blushing  of  the  tip  of  the  nose 
and  alae  ruisi,  and  perhaps,  also,  a  little  on  the 
central  part  of  the  forehead,  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  and  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip.  This 
predilection  for  the  central  part  of  the  face 
made  me  look  to  see  if  there  was  anything  cor- 
responding to  it  in  the  mouth  or  throat.  In 
the  eases  that  I  have  studied,  I  have  found 
either  marked  redness  or  a  violet  red  appear- 
ance of  uvula  with  edema.  To  elicit  this  sign 
the  uvula  should  be  observed  by  depressing  the 
tongue  very  gently,  care  being  taken  not  to 
cause  the  patient  to  gag. 

Setting  aside  the  eases  of  chronic  pharyn- 
gitis and  associated  redness  of  the  tonsils  and 
uvula,  the  latter,  normally,  has  either  a  pale 
or  a  whitish-red  appearance.  The  markedly  red 
uvula  was  especially  suggestive  in  mild  and 
abortive  cases,  where  it  was  difficult  to  know 
whether  the  patient  was  merely  frightened,  fa- 
tigued^ or  really  sick. 

Such  x>atient8  simply  complained  of  slight 
headache  or  fatigue.  The  temperature  was  be- 
low 98.  The  pulse  normal.  Subsequent  study 
of  these  cases  proved  them  to  be  mild  cases  of 
influenza.  There  was  usually  a  slight  rise  of 
temperature  after  patient  was  put  to  bed. 

Complications.  Bronchitis  was  the  most  com- 
mon, or  a  part  of  it,  from  the  start.  Next  in 
order  was  gastritis,  or  a  gastric  type  of  influ- 


enza. Thirdly  came  pneumonia.  Nose  bleed  oc- 
curred often  during  the  stage  of  fever  or  dur- 
ing convalescence.  It  was  generally  unilateral. 
Albuminuria  was  not  an  infrequent  complica- 
tion. Otitis  media  I  have  seen  only  in  two 
cases  in  adults,  and  one  in  a  child.  I  had  one 
case  of  empyema.  I  have  not  encountered  very 
acute  sinusitis. 

The  disease  was  aggravated,  prolonged,  or 
caused  to  relapse,  by  too  early  leaving  of  bed; 
inattention  to  the  bowels,  too  early  recourse  to 
solid  food,  or  excitement  from  company.  In  my 
opinion  too  much  covering  of  patient,  or  fear 
of  drafts  also  did  harm. 

Bronchitis  was  present  from  the  start,  or  de- 
veloped in  the  major  portion  of  cases  on  the  sec- 
ond or  third  day.  It  was  marked  by  rales  at 
the  bases  or  throughout  the  lungs. 

Gastritu,  No  distinct  gastro-intestinal  type 
of  influenza  was  met,  there  being  only  gastric 
S3nnptoms,  but  no  intestinal  symptoms.  Gkustri- 
tis  in  these  eases  developed  either  during  the 
stage  of  fever,  or  else  during  convalescence.  It 
was  marked  by  nausea,  vomiting,  or  abhorrence 
of  food.  Objectively,  this  was  evidenced  by  lo- 
cal tenderness  in  the  epigastrium.  A  few  of 
these  cases  were  associated  with  albuminuria. 

Pneumonia,  This  was  the  chief  complication. 
The  infection  localizing  itself  as  a,  catarrhal 
process  in  the  respiratory  tract,  causing  a  toxin 
which  depresses  the  respiration,  either  directly 
by  action  upon  its  center  in  the  brain,  or  indi- 
rectly by  exhaustion,  the  patient  soon  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  pneumonia. 

It  usually  set  in  between  the  third  and  fifth 
day  and  lasted  from  three  t'o  ten  days.  Any  pa- 
tient who  had  fever  more  than  five  days  gener- 
ally developed  pneumonia.  This  complication 
was  diagnosed  very  early,  generally  a  day  sooner 
than  hemoptysis  appeared.  It  is  my  impression 
that  this  was  a  more  serious  complication  in  pa- 
tients who  did  not  get  to  bed  soon  enough  in 
the  course  of  the  disease;  or,  in  those  who  suf- 
fered a  relapse  after  leaving  their  bed  too  soon. 

Objective  Symptoms.  Rise  in  fever,  rapid 
respiration,  cyanosis  and  local  signs  in  chest. 
Pleuritic  pain  to  require  strapping  of  chest  oc- 
curred only  in  two  cases.  There  was  either  an 
area  of  dullness,  bronchial  respiration,  or  an 
area  of  localized  coarse  crackling  rales.  Con- 
sciousness was  generally  maintained  through  the 
entire  course  of  the  pneumonia.  As  in  ordinary 
influenza,  exhaustion  was  its  chief  characteris- 
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tie.  In  one  case  I  suspected  bronchiectasis  from 
the  foul  odor  of  the  sputum  raised,  but  was  un- 
able* to  follow  the  case.  The  consolidation  was 
evidenced  by  quickly  spreading  dullness,  usu- 
ally of  the  lower  part  of  the  back;  either  on 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  chest.  The  bronchial 
breathing  was  not  always  heard  over  the  entire 
area  of  dullness.  Over  part  of  this  dullness  there 
w^ere  areas  of  localized  coarse  crackling  rales. 
Bronchial  breathing  was  often  of  a  faint  and 
distant  type.  Vocal  and  tactile  fremitus  were 
not  always  as  marked  as  in  ordinary  pneu- 
mococcus  lobar  pneumonia.  Consolidation  in 
these  cases  was  probaibly  oft>en  a  confluent 
-  broncho-pneumonia,  probably  accompanied  by 
pleurisy.  Consolidation  was  very  often  bi- 
lateral. 

Albuminuria.  A  high  tension  pulse  called  at- 
tention to  this  and  the  urine  showed  albu- 
minuria.  Time  did  not  permit  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  urine,  but  all  patients  treated 
as  if  for  nephritis,  the  albumin  in  the  urine  dis- 
appeared and  the  tension  in  the  pulse  became 
normal. 

Treatment.  As  prostration  was  the  marked 
feature  of  this  epidemic  of  influenza,  therefore 
the  principle  of  absolute  rest  was  the  basis  of 
treatment.  Patients  were  therefore  put  to  bed 
and  kept  there  at  least  three  days  after  fever 
liad  entirely  left.  Not  even  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  the  toilet  was  any  patient  permitte<l 
to  leave  his  bed.  After  pneumonia  a  patient 
was  kept  five  to  seven  days  in  bed  with  a  nor- 
mal temperature. 

Two  or  three  windows  had  to  be  open  in  the 
room.  The  patient  was  lightly  dressed  and 
lightly  covered.  The  sponge  water  bath  was 
found  more  effective  than  alcohol  sponging.  Pa- 
tients were  instructed  to  sit  up  high  on  pil- 
lows and  breathe  deeply  a  few  times  a  day.  Pa- 
tients were  forced  to  take  much  fluid  and  nour- 
ishing liquids. 

I  have  found  phenaeetin  to  be  more  eflfective 
than  aspirin  in  reducing  fever  and  aborting  the 
disease  in  adults.  Only  in  a  few  obstinate  cases 
did  T  find  occasion  to  com»bine  it  with  aspirin. 
Tn  children,  however,  owing  to  the  milder  type 
of  the  disease  and  the  depressant  effect  of 
phenaeetin,  T  have  used  aspirin  instead,  with 
good  benefit.  In  a  few  obstinate  cases  in  chil- 
dren I  combined  aspirin  with  phenaeetin 
Brandy  was  combined  with  phenaeetin  or  as 
pirin.    Where  there  was  a  tendency  to  weakness 


of  the  pulse  I  combined  caffeine  in  large  doses 
from  the  start.  To  combat  a  tendency  to  gas- 
tritis i  have  used  sod.  bicarbonate  in  all  my 
powder  prescriptions. 

To  prevent  the  development  of  pneumonia  I 
have  used,  from  the  first,  stimulating  expecto- 
rants of  the  ammonium  type  wherever  there  was 
the  slightest  bronchitis.  Where  pneumonia  de- 
veloped, the  stimulating  expectorant  was  con- 
tinued. Digitalis  and  caffeine  were  used  with 
the  first  tendency  of  the  pulse  to  weaken  or  be- 
come rapid. 

Narcotics  and  sedatives  were  used  without 
hesitation  to  ease  the  oough  or  induce  sleep.  The 
bowels  were  kept  open  not  only  by  enemata,  but 
by  laxatives  also. 

Gastritis  was  treated  by  counter  irritation, 
opiates,  alkalis  and  diets. 

A  few  blood  pressure  readings  were  made. 
One  patient  with  pneumonia  showed  a  systolic 
blood  pressure  of  80  and  a  diastolic  which  could 
not  be  read.  Many  of  the  very  ill  patients  dur 
ing  convalescence  showed  a  blood  pressure  be- 
low 105,  and  the  second  pulmonic  sound  was 
weaker  than  the  aortic.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
toxin  depresses  first  the  vaso-motor  system,  next 
the  respiration,  lastly  the  heart. 

Mortality.  All  those  who  stayed  in  bed  or  de- 
veloped pneumonia  while  staying  in  bed  recov- 
ered. A  few  extreme  cases  will  illustrate  this 
point  : 

The  patient  with  the  very  low  blood  pressure 
recovered.  One  patient  was  so  severely  effected 
b}*^  his  pneumonia  that  he  actually  suffered  from 
air-hunger  for  ten  days  and  yet  he  recovered* 
One  patient  had  pneumonia  three  times,  compli- 
cated by  left  suppurative  otitis  media,  and  re- 
covered. A  patient  with  advanced  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  developed  pneumonia  after  a  few 
days  of  influenza.  He  had  several  smart  hem- 
orrhages. In  spite  of  his  T.  B.  condition  and 
the  hemorrhages,  he  recovered.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  patients  who  left  their 
beds  too  soon  fared  very  badly.  One  patient,  a 
well-developed  muscular  man,  made  a  quick  re- 
covery from  a  mild  type  of  influenza,  left  his 
bed,  against  advice,  to  close  the  windows  during 
a  rain  storm,  developed  pneumonia,  got  worse 
every  day,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

A  woman,  eight  months  pregnant,  with  double 
mitral  disease,  developed  pneumonia  early  in 
the  disease,  recovered  on  a  Friday,  left  her  bed 
on  Saturday  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  had  a  re- 
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lapse,  gave  birth  to  her  baby  two  days  later, 
and  died  about  24  hours  afterwards. 
,  I  was  called  upon  to  see  three  moribund 
cases  with  pneumonia.  One  died  within  a  few 
hours  after  my  visit;  one  in  36  hours,  one  in 
about  48  hours.  A  similar  number  of  my  seri- 
ous patients  drifted  to  other  doctors  and  died 
under  their  care.  My  mortality  was,  therefore, 
either  nothing  or  less  than  two  per  cent. 

Com/alescents,  This  was  marked  by  loss  of 
flesh  and  weight,  pallor,  sweatimg,  and  pro- 
longed weakness.  Often  there  was  persisting 
cough  or  hoarseness.  Various  neuralgic  pains 
are  common.  The  heart  and  kidneys  were  not  se- 
riously affected.  Convalescence  was  slow.  The 
blood  pressure  continues  low  for  a  long  time. 

Medication.  Phenacetin  instead  of  aspirin 
should  be  used  in  adults,  in  uncomplicated  cases. 
A  stimulating  expectorant  should  be  used 
through  the  entire  disease.  Stimulants  should 
be  used  in  radical  doses,  if  necessary.  Irritation 
of  the  nose  and  throat  should  be  avoided.  In- 
halation of  camphor  or  other  irritating  vapors 
should  be  condemned.  Camphor,  argyrol,  etc., 
s»hould  be  used  only  if  there  is  an  actual  rhin- 
itis present. 

Vaccine  seemed  to  aggravate  the  disease  in  a 
few  of  my  cases.  A  few  persons  receiving  vac- 
cine as  a  prophylaxis  did  not  develop  influenza. 

Conclusion,  True  epidemic  influenza  is  mani- 
fested either  by  a  bright  red  rash  on  face,  or 
simply  a  violet  blushing  of  aloe  nasi.  This  same 
phenomenon  is  observed  on  the  uvula;  and,  at 
times,  on  the  entire  body. 

There  are  always  symptoms  of  laryngitis  or 
tracheitis.  A  patient  without  a  rash  on  face 
with  pallor  of  nose  and  of  uvula  is  probably  ill 
with  ordinary  **grip/' 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  marked  and 
prolonged  exhaustion  out  of  proportion  to  the 
fever,  pulse  or  duration  of  the  illness. 

In  treatment,  rest  must  be  absolute,  physically 
or  mentally.  Sitting  up  simply  to  have  bed  fixed, 
or  one  walk  to  the  bathroom  has  caused  a  re- 
lapse with  pneumonia. 

Phenacetin  in  the  great  majority  of  patients 
aborts  the  fever  and  the  general  malaise  in  a 
few  days.  Where  the  pulse  is  weak  or  rapid 
caffeine  citrate  is  given  with  it  in  the  same 
•dosage,  usually  three  grains  every  two  hours. 
Syrup  ammonium  hypophosphite  in  teaspoonful 
doses  every  tiiree  or  four  hours  is  regarded  as 
the  best  expectorant  and  invaluable  stimulant  of 


respiration.    I  used  it  during  the  entire  course 
of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

For  cardiac  depression,  tablet  digifolin  gr.  l^^ 
every  eight  to  four  hours  was  found  to  be  de- 
pendable in  nearly  each  patient.  I  combined  it 
with  caffeine  citrate^  grains  two  to  five,  every 
two  hours.  As  the  blood  pressure  is  usually  al- 
ready low  no  nitrites  were  used.  Venesection  in 
one  case  gave  temporary  improvement.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  tried  more  often. 

As  a  prophylactic,  I  make  so  bold  as  to  sug 
gest  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid,  a  teaspoonful  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  hoping  that  the  iodism  it 
causes  in  the  respiratory  tract  may  be  of  a  pro- 
tective nature. 


i^ortrtg  llrtiort* 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  SIXTY-EIGHTH  AN- 
NUAL  SESSION,  HELD  AT  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, SEPTEMBER  23,  24,  25  AND  26, 
1918. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  in  general 
meeting  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  September  23rd  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel, 
by  the  president,  Dr.  Walter  P.  Donaldson, 
Pittburgh. 

THE    PRESIDENT *S    ADDRESS. — MEDICAL    ACTrVTriES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  VanSicklb:  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  it  been  bereaved 
by  the  loss  of  a  president  during  his  active 
term  of  office.  Our  late  lamented  worthy 
president.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  whose  demise 
was  so  untimely  in  the  work  of  this  Society, 
has  left  an  imprint  upon  medical  and  civic 
affairs  of  this  Commonwealth  far  greater  than 
is  possible  to  the  average  man.  I  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  work  established  by 
Dr.  Dixon  may  not  be  altered,  perverted,  or 
disorganized.  With  so  few  of  the  qualifications 
which  he  possessed,  with  so  few  of  the  honors 
which  he  received,  I  would  voice  my  grateful 
appreciation  upon  being  elected  a  successor  to 
so  great  a  man.  Many  duties  confront  us  to- 
day: In  the  present  situation  the  first  duty  of 
the  medical  profession  is  to  organize  in  two 
classes  requested  by  the  Government,  the  Medi- 
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cal  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps.  It  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  create  in  this  society  a  commission  to  carry 
on  a  co-relation  of  work  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Social  insurance  requires  the  aid  of 
every  thoughtful  worker  in  this  field.  Sugges- 
tions regarding  amendments  or  alterations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  in  charge.  Fee  bills 
as  they  relate  to  the  treatment  of  injuries 
should  be  unified  or  a  composite  bill  drawn. 
Closely  allied  is  the  question  of  annutd  or  semi- 
annual examination  of  industrial  workers  in 
order  to  keep  the  worker  fit.  A  greater  busi- 
ness acumen  should  obtain  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. We,  unfortunately,  deserve  the  criti- 
cism that  we  keep  books  badly.  The  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Li- 
censure has  shown  it  to  be  a  most  useful  branch 
of  the  State's  service.  The  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  through  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education,  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  organized  medicine,  and  I  would  here 
refer  to  President  Sevan's  address  relating  to 
the  supply  of  medical  men.  It  would  seem 
eminently  wise  were  the  colleges  of  this  State 
to  adopt  the  plan  therein  recommended.  A 
better  scheme  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
profession  in  its  relation  to  legislative  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted.  Upon  the  problem  of 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  we  can  have 
no  neutral  ground.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  should  demand  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  the  enactment  of  laws 
eliminating  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages;  not  merely  as  a  war  measure, 
but  for  all  the  other  known  reasons.  Pennsyl- 
vania must  get  into  line. 

INTERPRETATION      OP      THE      MANIFESTATIONS      OP 
SHOCK. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Guthrie,  Pittsburgh:  In  studying 
shock  in  the  laboratory  the  first  endeavor  has 
been  to  discover  the  causative  mechanism  with 
the  view  of  establishing  scientific  interpreta- 
tions of  the  phenomena  and  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  developing  rational  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment.  Studies  have  been 
limited  to  experiment  with  laboratory  animals, 
mainly  dogs.  Investigation  is  therefore  handi- 
capped by  the  uncertainty  of  the  conditions  in- 
duced being  identical  with  those  in  man,  and 
by  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Our  studies  in 
the  search  for  causative  mechanism  have  been 


for  the  most  part  negative.  The  evidence 
points  rather  to  the  central  nervous,  system  as 
the  probable  seat  of  primary  change,  particu- 
larly to  the  bulbar  mechanism  presiding  over 
circulation  and  respiration.  Results  obtained 
in  pronounced  shock  showed  that  both  reflex 
vasomotor  and  respiratory  response  may  be 
profoundly  decreased.  Decrease  in  reflex  aug- 
mentation of  arterial  blood  pressure  occurred, 
both  actual  and  in  percentage  of  blood  pres- 
sure. That  the  result  in  some  instances  was 
not  due  to  stimulation  fatigue  was  demon- 
strated. That  it  was  not  due  to  fatigue  of  a 
single  path  due  to  repeated  stimulation,  or  to 
possible  localized  central  fatigue  was  also 
shown.  Before  drawing  conclusions  from  such 
observations  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
or  not  reflex  vasomotor  augmentation  is  a  true 
index  of  the  state  of  activity  and  capacity  of 
the  vasomotor  mechanism.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  shock  of  sudden  onset  in  normal 
individuals  preponderatingly  is  of  inhibitory 
character,  which  is  in  agreement  with  a  view 
expressed  by  Meltzer.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  terra  shock  be  reserved  for  the  condition 
exemplified  by  the  acute  clinical  state;  and 
that  the  term  collapse  be  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  moribund  state  following  shock  or  any 
other  condition.  Experimental  evidence  is 
presented  supporting  the  probability  that  the 
primary  derangement  in  shock  is  of  nervous 
character.  In  collapse,  indirect  and  general 
considerations  strongly  indicate  profound  nerv- 
ous derangement.  The  conditions  in  shock  and 
collapse  differ  fundamentally  and  treatment 
indications  differ  accordingly.  In  shock  asso- 
ciated with  severe  hemorrhage,  restoration  of 
blood  volume  is  indicated.  For  this  purpose 
transfusion  seems  best,  but  beneficial  action 
may  be  obtained  by  intravenous  injections  of 
artificial  solutions.  The  addition  of  a  col- 
loidal substance  to  such  solutions  causes  their 
longer  retention.  For  this  purpose  dilute 
acacia  seems  preferable  to  other  substances 
hitherto  employed.  Preventive  measures  and 
prompt  treatment  are  strongly  indicated.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  worthy  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  but  they  have  been  omitted 
from  this  discussion  as  we  lack  adequate  first- 
hand observations.  Discussion  of  theories  is 
omitted  for  the  reason  that  at  the  present  time 
they  are  legion  and  no  one  has  overwhelming 
support. 


(To   be  continued.) 
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COOPER,  THOMAS   (1759-1839). • 

Thomas  Cooper,  for  twelve  years  president 
of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  naturalist, 
politician  and  writer,  was  an  Englishman  who 
believed  in  individual  thinking  and  free  speech, 
a  stormy  petrel  who  found  it  best  to  flit  to  the 
land  of  the  free  and  settle  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1795.  He  was  bom  in  London,  October  22, 
1759;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  subse- 
quently studied  law  and  medicine,  receiving  the 
M.D.  degree.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
travelled  a  circuit  for  a  few  years.  Being  sent 
to  Prance  by  the  democratic  clubs  of  England 
to  similar  clubs  there,  he  sided  with  the  Giron- 
dists and  was  called  to  account  for  this  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Cooper  reply- 
ing with  a  violent  pamphlet.  While  in  Prance 
he  learned  to  make  chlorine  from  common  salt, 
and  on  his  return  became  an  unsuccessful 
calico-printer  at  Manchester.  He  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania  in  1795, 
allied  himself  with  the  Democrats  and  attacked 
President  Adams  in  a  newspaper  article  in 
1799;  was  tried  for  libel  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  A  little  later  he  was  made  a 
judge  in  Lucerne  County,  but  was  removed  for 
arbitrary  conduct  in  1811.  As  a  personal 
friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson  he  supported  his 
administration  and  the  administraitions  of  Mad 
ison  and  Monroe.  He  became  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Dickinson  College  and  then  was 
elected  professor  in  the  newly  established  Uni 
versity  of  Virginia,  but  was  soon  forced  to  re- 
sign, because  of  his  religious  views.  This  was 
previous  to  December  3,  1819,  when  he  was 
selected  to  succeed  Professor  E.  D.  Smith  in 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  South  Carolina 
College  at  Columbia,  then  fifteen  years  old  and 
having  a  faculty  of  five  and  a  student  body  of 
one  hundred.  In  two  years,  on  the  death  of 
President  Macy,  Dr.  Cooper  took  his  place  and 
continued  in  office  until  1833.  He  was  almost 
idolized  for  his  genius  and  learning;  he  lec- 
tured on  chemistry  and  on  political  economy; 

*  From  the  forthcoming  "American  Medical  Biography*'  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Burri^e.  Any  important 
additions  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 


felt  qualified  to  teach  metaphysics  but  thought 
it  **not  worth  the  time  required  to  be  bestowed 
upon  it."  Almost  from  the  beginning  he  had 
difficulty  with  discipline.  The  students  mis- 
behaved and  rebelled  against  established  order, 
an  attitude  with  which  Cooper  might  have  been 
sympathetic,  because  of  his  own  past,  but  was 
not.  The  college  was  in  a  turmoil  during  his 
incumbency.  J.  Marion  Sims  graduated  here 
in  1832,  and  says  of  Cooper:  **He  was  consid- 
erably over  seventy,  a  remarkable  looking  man, 
never  called  Dr.  Cooper  but  **01d  Coot,"  a 
name  applied  to  a  terrapin,  and  the  name  suit- 
ed him  exactly."  He  was  less  than  five  feet 
tall  and  had  an  enormous  head.  To  him  it  at- 
tributed the  suggestion  of  establishing  a  medical 
college  in  South  Carolina,  a  project  that  Samuel 
Henry  Dickson  finally  saw  to  fruition.  Cooper 
was  an  ardent  free  trader  and  an  advocate  of 
state  rights,  publishing  anonymously  a  clever 
allegorical  sketch  entitled  '^Memoirs  of  a  NuUi- 
fier,"  in  1832.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  at- 
tacked Professor  Silliman's  views  on  geology  in 
a  lecture  to  his  class,  Silliman  of  Yale  and  he 
being  at  that  time  the  only  two  lecturers  on  this 
subject  in  the  country.  Silliman 's  syllabus  of 
lectures  was  **  founded  on  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  of  the  Deluge, 
as  being  delivered  under  the  authority  of  di- 
vine inspiration."  Furthermore,  Cooper  pub 
lished  a  pamphlet  on  the  connection  between 
geology  and  the  Pentateuch,  that  gave  great 
offense.  Finally  his  connection  with  the  college 
was  severed  by  reorganizing  the  faculty,  drop- 
ping his  name,  but  at  the  same  time  conferring 
on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes 
of  the  State,  five  volumes  having  been  published 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  May  11,  1839. 

Dr.  Cooper  possessed  great  versatility  and 
wide  knowledge,  displayed  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer.  He  was  an  admirable  talker.  Some  of 
his  beat  known  writings  are:  '* Tracts  on  Medi- 
cal Jnrisprudenee,"  1819;  **Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  Charleston, 
1826;  *' Observations  on  the  Writings  of 
Thomas  Priestley,"  1826;  *' Foundation  of  Civil 
Government"  and  **0n  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."     Walter  L.  Burrage,  M.D. 
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RECENT  STUDIES  OP  GAS  GANGRENE. 

The  study  of  gas  gangrene,  as  it  has  ap- 
peai-ed  in  different  stages  of  the  war,  and  un- 
der different  conditions,  has  produced  some 
(conflicting  results.  In  their  exhausrtive  treatise. 
La  Gangrene  Gktzeuse  (1918),  Weinberg  and 
Seguin  call  attention  to  the  miscellaneous  olasB 
of  organisms  usually  associated  with  gas  gan- 
grene, and  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
their  researches  is  to  clear  away  the  confusion 
which  at  presents  exists  in  this  branch  of  bac- 
teriological observation.  The  results  show 
clearly  that  the  etiology  of  gas  gangrene  is  ex- 
tremely complex,  the  complexity  arising  both 
from  the  variety  of  associated  bacteria  and  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  relation  between  single 
species  and  the  disease.  Though  it  would  ap- 
pear that  B.  perfringens  is  so  commonly  found 
as  to  be  a  characteristic,  the  probability  is,  if 
we  examine  the  whole  evidence,  that  this  organ- 
ism is  not  the  real  cause.     Another  result  of 


these  studies  is  the  finding  of  specific  differ- 
ences between  bacteria  usually  regarded  as  the 
same.  The  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema,  for 
example,  and  the  Vibrion  septique  of  Pasteur 
which  some  authors  consider  as  identical  have 
proved  on  sufficiently  exact  investigation  to  be 
different  organisms.  It  is  true  that  opinions 
differ  as  to  this  distinction.  Thus,  Calo  in  the 
PoUclinico  of  June  15,  1918,  believes  that  the 
bacillus  of  malignant  oedema  and  the  Vibrion 
septique  are  the  same.  But,  according  to  Wein- 
berg and  Seguin,  the  identification  is  faulty,  be- 
ing based  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  this 
opinion  is  borne  out  by  recent  German  investi- 
gations. The  infectious  agents  of  gas  gangrene 
are  still  imperfectly  understood,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  six  species  of  anaerobes  and  two 
species  of  aerobes  must  be  looked  for  as  tho 
causes  of  the  gas  and  putrefaction  of  wounds. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  precise  way  of 
stating  the  matter,  for  gas  gangrene  is  remarka- 
ble as  an  example  of  a  transitional  form  of  dis- 
ease for  which  few  analogies  can  be  found.  Thus 
E.  Fraenkel  observes  {Deutsche,  med,  Wochen- 
schrift,  1918,  p.  759)  that  in  true  **Gasbrand'' 
there  is  a  fulminating  destruction  of  the  mus- 
cles with  the  production  of  gas  and  little  or  no 
oedema,  while  in  malignant  oedema  there  is 
only  a  very  small  production  of  gas  with  con- 
siderable oedema.  The  bacteriology  of  the  two 
forms  of  disease  is  also  different.  In  malig- 
nant oedema  Fraenkel  found  B.  welchii, -which 
was  obtained  in  pure  culture  by  using  Zeissler's 
human  blood-glucose-agar  plates  and  incubating 
under  anaerobic  conditions.  The  precise  part 
played  by  this  organism  in  gas  gangrene  is  not 
clear,  though  it  appears  to  be  fully  established 
that  in  gas  gangrene  and  in  malignant  oedema 
there  is  always  more  than  one  infective  agent. 

Prenc  hauthors,  like  Sacquepee  and  Wein- 
berg and  Seguin,  state  that  the  anaerobes  are  the 
cause  of  the  gangrene,  which,  so  far,  is  not 
clearly  understood,  while  the  toxins  in  the  cir- 
culation produce  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
Sacquepee  {Presse  medicale,  April,  1918)  found 
B.  perfringens  in  82  cases,  Vibrion  septique 
typique  in  28,  Vibrion  septique  atypique  in  11, 
and  his  B.  bellonensis  in  35 ;  and  he  adds  that 
in  nearly  all  cases  typical  and  atypical  Vibrion 
septique,  and  B.  bellonensis  are  found  in  symbi 
osis.  Weinberg  and  Seguin  give  a  more  com- 
plete classification,  the  result  of  cultures  and 
clinical  experiences  with  anti-perfringens  and 
polyvalent  sera  and   anti-toxins.     In  true  gas 
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gangrene  there  are  always  several  species  of 
bacteria  present,  of  which  the  chief  are  B.  per- 
fringens,  B.  oedematiens,  Vibrion  septique,  B. 
fallax,  B.  aerofoetidus,  B.  sporogenes,  and  the 
aerobes  B.  ooli  and  B.  ppoteus. 

R.  PfeiflPer  and  G.  Bessau  (Deutsche,  nied, 
Wochenschrift,  1917,  pp.  1217, 1255,  1281)  have 
endeavored  to  identify  these  organisms.  In  an 
article  on  the  Bacteriology  of  Gas  QangrenC; 
they  regard  the  disease  as  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  a  variety  ol  anaerobic  bacteria,  and 
never  as  the  result  of  a  single  variety.  In  150 
cases  from  the  Somme  battlefield  Fraenkel's 
bacillus  (B.  aerogenes  encapsulatus)  was  the 
most  common,  but  was  never  present  alone. 
They  empha^ze  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  pure 
cultures  of  any  of  the  anaerobes,  and  this,  it  is 
well  known,  hsas  been  the  universal  experience. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  B.  perfringens  is  identi 
fied  with  B.  aerogenes  encapsulatus  of  Welch 
and  Nuttall,  while  the  Vibrion  septique  has  been 
identified  by  Weinberg  and  Seguin  as  the  ba- 
cillus of  Ghon  and  Sachs  and  von  Hibler. 

Into  this  confusion  of  nomenclature  Pfeiffer 
and  Bessau  have  certainly  introduced  some 
needed  clarity.  They  have  narrowed  the  field 
of  investigation  considerably  by  describing  four 
organisms  in  detail.  Two  are  classified  as  **pu 
trefiers,"  and  two  as  **non-putreiiers.''  The 
non-putrefiers  are :  (1)  The  bacillus  of  Fraenkel, 
identified  with  B.  welehii,  B.-  perfringens ;  and 
(2)  the  bacillus  malignant  oedema  of  Koch.  Tho 
first  is  the  most  common. 

Of  the  putrefiers  the  most  important  is  the 
so-called  "Uhrzeiger"  or  ** dock-hand '^  bacillus. 
It  is  very  common,  is  mobile,  Gram-positive, 
spores  abundantly,  producing  gas  and  a  foetid 
odor.  The  characters  are  those  of  the  B.  spor- 
ogenes  of  British  writers.  The  fourth  organ* 
ism  is  Par-oedem  bacillus  of  German  authors, 
which  produces  much  putrefaction;  it  is  non 
mobile,  and  forms  spores.  In  addition  Pfeiffer 
and  BesEiau  found  a  variety  of  unidentified 
species.  Their  conclusion  agrees  with  that  of 
other  writers  that  gas  gangrene  and  malignant 
oedema  are  never  caused  by  one  type  of  bacil- 
lus. Thus,  in  the  cases  of  malignant  oedema 
described  by  Weinberg  and  Seguin,  culture^ 
were  often  contaminated  with  B.  sporogenes, 
-so  that  the  distinction  between  gas  gangrene 
'and  malignant  oedema  seems,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, to  be  a  form  of  transition. 

The  OAUseof  the  toxic  or  constitutional  symp- 


toms is  generally  regarded  as  B.  perfringens. 
sometimes  as  B.  oedematiens.  On  this  principle 
Weinberg  and  Seguin  prepared  their  anti-per- 
fringens  seruuL  Judging  from  the  cases  in 
their  book  it  appears  to  be  distinctly  beneficial. 
These  facts  furnish  a  tolerably  fair  test  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  bacteria  which  a  given 
case  of  gas  gangrene  represents.  After  read- 
ing the  most  recent  European  literature,  includ- 
ing the  German,  we  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  impression  that  these  researehes  have  con 
siderably  simplified  the  task  of  finding  the  true 
agents  of  the  disease.  The  most  important  cer- 
tainly seem  to  be  B.  perfringens  and  B.  spor 
ogenes,  although  the  flora  of  gas  gangrene  varies 
with  soil  and  climate.  Hence  it  manifests  dif- 
ferent characters  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  on  the 
Eastern  fronts.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject 
are  greatly  increased  by  the  unnecessarily  vol- 
uminous and  misleading  nomenclature  which 
encumbers  this  branch  of  bacteriology.  The 
habit  of  giving  several  names  to  the  same  or- 
ganism is  a  fruitful  souree  of  error  and  con- 
fusion, while  it  makes  bacteriological  examina- 
tions much  more  complicated  than  is  desirable 
for  the  practical  routine  of  field  work. 


(COMPARATIVE  PREVALENCE  OF  SYPH- 
ILIS AND  GONORRHEA.* 

We  present  herewith  the  total  figures  on  the 
reporting  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1918,  with  an  analysis  month  by  month  : 

GoiroiutiiBA  Stphilw  Total 

Februarj-  47  16  63 

March  982  376  1358 

April  835  415  1250 

May  787  334  1121 

June  815  330  1145 

July    ^...750  285        •    1085 

August 828  360  1188 

September    ($69  298  967 

October .!  . .  562  233  785 

Novembei-  771  385  1136 

7036  3012  10048 

To  interpret  these  figures  certain  facts  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind.  While  the  regulations 
requiring'  the  reporting  of  venereal  diseases 
went  into  eflTeet  Pebruarj- 1,  the  blank  forms  for 
suoh  reporting  were  not  in  the  hands  of  all 
physicians  before  the  latter  part  of  March.  This 
fact  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  sudden. rise 

^  ♦  Arsphenamine  can  now  be  supplied  by  the  State  Laboratories 
m  amounts  Mfflcient  to  control  infectious  cases  of  syphilis.  Distribu- 
tion is  made  throujfh  the  hes nest  SUte-approved  'dinic.  wHh  the 
approval   of  the  chief  of  clinic. 
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Ratio  of  Syphilis  to  Gonorrhea. 
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in  the  Dumber  of  cases  reported  during  the  early 
.  months,  together  with  the  fact  that  cases  which 
had  been  under  treatment  with  a  certain  physi- 
cian for  an  unknown  period  were  first  reported 
at  the  time  of  his  receiving  blank  forms.  Again, 
the  September  and  October  figures  were  un- 
doubtedly affected  by  the  influenza  epidemic, 
which  was  at  its  height  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing these  months. 

Analysis  of  these  figures  with  regard  to  the 
ratio  between  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  leads  to 
some  interesting  deductions,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  chart. 

Conclusions  based  upon  the  reports  of  cases 
of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  would  indicate  that 
syphilis  exists  in  a  community  in  a  ratio  to 
gonorrhea  of  1 : 1.38,  whereas  estimates  based 
upon  the  reports  of  the  examining  boards  of 
the  draft  aimy,  constituting  a  cross-section  of 
the  young  male  population,  -would  indicate  that 
syphilis  exists  in  a  ratio  to  gonorrhea  of  about 
1 : 4.  The  Army  reports  are  unique  in  that  they 
give  the  first  evidence  available  in  history  of 
the  prevalence  of  these  two  diseases,  considered 
either  jointly  or  separately.  A  report  of  a  num- 
ber of  women  patrol  officers,  working  on  the 
streets  and  in  public  parks,  who  have  been  se- 
curing examination  of  cases  which  might  be  as- 
sumed to  have  contracted  one  or  the  other  dis- 
ease, shows  a  ratio  of  syphilis  to  gonorrhea  of 
1 : 3.1.  A  similar  ratio  is  borne  out  in  the 
experience  of  the  Subdivision  of  Venereal  Dis- 


>- 


Massachusetts — Per  Cent,  of  Syphilis  and  Gonor- 
rhea AS  Shown  by  Cases  Reported  from  Feb.  1, 
1918,  TO  Dec.  1,  1»18. 
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eases  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  in  cases 
referred  as  possible  sources  of  infection  from 
the  Anny  and  Navy.  The  proportion  in  these 
eases  has  been  1 : 4.6. 

The  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  the 
ratio  found  in  the  Massachusetts  reports  of  the 
two  diseases  and  that  shown  under  the  other 
circumstances  cited,  wherein  the  cases  were  un- 
selected,  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  are 
worthy  of  consideration.    We  note  a  few: 

1.  The  greater  importance  attached  to  syph- 
ilis as  a  disease  by  the  average  physician  leads 
him  to  report  his  case  more  uniformly. 

2.  The  greater  promise  of  results  in  the 
treatment  of  s>T)hiIis  as  against  gonorrhea,  with 
the  attendant  interest  in  a  comparatively  new 
therapeutic  field,  such  as  is  offered  by  arsphen- 
amin  treatment,  leads  to  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  profession. 

3.  The  fact  that  gonorrhea  is  more  often 
self-treated  or  treated  over  the  drug  counter. 

4.  The  patient's  greater  fear  of  the  effects 
of  syphilis  leads  him  to  apply  for  treatment  in 
a  relatively  larger  number  of  cases.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  inherent  dread  of  syphilis,  the  edu- 
cational drive  has  been  carried  on  with  far 
more  vigor  with  regard  to  syphilis  than  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  gonorrhea.  The  impression 
that  gonorrhea  is  "no  worse  than  a  cold"  is  far 
from  eliminated  from  the  public  mind  in  spite 
of  the  recent  advance  in  popular  education  on 
these  subjects. 
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The  fact  that  the  large  clinics  and  institutions 
are  reporting  cases  of  syphilis  only  daring  their 
period  of  greatest  infectivity  would  also  militate 
against  the  correctness  of  conclusions  drawn 
from  figures  as  they  stand  today.  Any  inac- 
curacy due  to  this  cause,  however,  would  Obvi- 
ously tend  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  the 
apparent  disparity  between  conditions  as  they 
may  be  surmised  to  exist  and  as  reflected  by  re- 
porting %ures. 

This  discussion  is  presented  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  further  investigation  of  existing 
conditions  and  not  in  any  sense  as  evidence  of 
the  incidence  of  these  diseases. 


THE    CONTROL    OP    VENEREAL 
DISEASES. 

Tt}e  importance  of  venereal  diseases  as  a 
cause  of  suffering  and  inefficiency  is  not  fully 
recognized  by  the  medical  profession.  Until  the 
selective  service  law  went  into  effect  we  really 
had  no  statistics  regarding  these  diseases.  As  a 
result  of  the  examinations  made  under  that  law 
we  now  know  that  about  2.4%  of  the  white,  imd 
6.6%  of  the  colored  men  examined  were  found 
to  be  infected  with  gonorrhea. 

Among  the  men  coming  from  New  England^ 
the  followijig  percentage  were  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  venereal  diseases:  Rhode  Island, 
2.6%  ;  Maine,  1.8% ;  Massachusetts,  1.7% ;  Con- 
necticut, l.<3% ;  Vermont,  1.5%,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire,  0.3%.  Although  the  conditions  in  New 
England  apx>ear  to  be  better  than  in  many  of 
the  other  states,  these  figures  indicate  that  we 
have  a  serious  venereal  problem  which  must 
be  dealt  with  fearlessly  and  efficiently.  In  con- 
sidering: these  statistics  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  men  actually  had  the  disease  at  the 
time  of  arrival  at  camp.  Data  as  to  the  number 
of  men  who  hfui  previously  been  infected  are 
not  now  attainable. 

To  deal  successfully  with  a  disease  we  must 
know  its  extent  and  the  distribution  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  transmission.  Fortunately,  in  the 
diseases  under  discussion  we  know  the  exact 
mode  of  transmission,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
widel3''  they  are  distributed.  However,  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  have  exact 
data  upon  this  subject  and  the  patriotic  physi- 
cian can  do  no  better  service  for  the  eountrv 


than  by  fully  cooperating  with  the  health 
authorities  in  reporting  these  cases. 

Venereal  diseases  are  spread  by  chronic  car- 
riers  and  once  we  know  the  carriers  we  should 
by  proper  methods  of  treatment  be  able  quickly 
to  rid  the  community  of  a  large  number 
of  foci  of  infection. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  intensive  treat- 
ment given  these  cases  in  the  Development  Bat- 
talion of  the  Army  have  shown  that  we  can 
hope  by  proper  treatment  to  clear  up  most  of 
the  cases.  The  second  step  in  the  campaign 
is  therefore  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  properly  equipped  dispensaries  where 
such  cases  can  be  properly  treated. 

The  third  step  in  the  campaign  is  education. 
This  must  be  given  to  the  parents  and  teachers 
of  the  coming  generation.  We  can  not  hope 
for  very  much  from  the  men  and  women  who 
have  already  contracted  bad  habits  of  sexual 
indulgence.  There  is,  however,  great  hope  for 
the  coming  generation  if  instruction  in  self- 
hygiene  be  gave^n  in  a  proper  way  and  at  the 
proper  time.  Our  great  aim  now  should  be  to 
give  to  the  parents  the  knowledge  that  will 
enable  them  properly  to  instruct  their  children. 
We  want  the  children  to  know  the  ibeauties  of 
creation,  deprived  of  their  glamour  and  false 
modesty.  Above  all,  each  child  should  be  taught 
self-restraint  and  self-reliance. 


THE    EPIDEMIC    OP    INFLUENZA    IN 
BOSTON. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bui 
letin  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  Health  Commissioner  William  C.  Wood- 
ward reviews  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which 
occurred  in  the  summer.  The  report  incliides, 
also,  an  interesting  survey  of  previous  out- 
breaks of  influenza  in  this  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  first  definite  historical  record  of  in- 
fluenza is  that  of  the  pandemic  of  the  disease, 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  in  1510.  Prom  the 
many  detailed  descriptions  of  its  clinical  aspects, 
it  is  evident  that  the  type  of  influenza  in  that 
pandemic  was  strikingly  like  that  now  seen  in 
this  country;  the  mortality  was  comparatively 
high:  pneumonia  was  frequent,  presenting  the 
same  features  as  the  pneumonias  in  the  present 
epidemic ;  and  a  tendency  towards  bleeding  from 
the  nose  and  lungs  is  recorded,  an  accompani* 
ment  of  the  disease  which  has  not  been  particn- 
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larly  noted  in  more  recent  epidemics  prior  to 
the  present  one.  From  the  time  just  named, 
well  ^ocognized  epidemics  of  influenza  have 
spread  over  the  world  at  irregular  intervals. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  severe  epidemic 
prevailed  in  Europe  in  17^3,  which  reached 
America  in  1761.  In  1761  and  1762,  epidemics 
occurred  in  portions  of  Europe  which  had  pre- 
viously escaped.  Twenty  yeara  later,  in  1781 
and  1782,  the  disease  again  appeared  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe,  and  during  1788  and  1789  epidemics 
occurred  in  Europte  and  again  extended  to 
America.  Pandemics  extending  to  America  oc- 
curred in  1802-03,  in  1830-33,  in  1836-37,  in 
1847-48,  and  in  1889-90,  with  more  or  less  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  the  disease  in  1850-51,  in 
1855-58,  in  1874-75,  and  for  several  years  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  in  1889. 

Speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1918  in  Boston, 
Dr.  Woodward  states  that  as  early  as  the 
autumn  of  1917,  indefinite  reports  of  the  pre^ 
valence  of  influenza  in  epidemic  form  in  certain 
parts  of  Europe  began  to  filter  through  the 
military  censors,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  just  past  it  had  become  evident  that 
the  disease  in  epidemic  form  was  prevailing  or 
had  iweurred  in  Spain,  Prance,  Switzerland, 
Germa!iy,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  both  armies  on  the  West- 
ern front.  Judging  from  reports  which  have 
reached  us  from  military  hospitals  in  Europe, 
the  prevailing  type  of  the  disease  was  not  par- 
ticularly severe,  and  the  tendency  to  pneumonia 
and  death  was  not  especially  marked,  except, 
according  to  one  report,  where  the  sick  were 
crowded  together. 

About  the  first  of  July  of  the  current  year, 
convalescent  cases  of  influenza  began  to  be  seen 
more  or  less  frequentlj^  among  members  of  the 
crews  of  transports  and  otter  vessels  arriving 
in  Boston  from  European  ports.  There  is  no 
e\'idcnce,  however,  to  show  exactly  when  the 
epidemic  began  in  Boston.  The  disease  was  not 
made  reportable  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health  until  October  4,  1918,  long  after  the 
presence  of  the  disease  had  been  well  recognized. 
Case  reports  are  not  available,  therefore,  to 
show  when  influenza  first  appeared. 

Public  attention  was  first  directed  t^  influenza 
in  this  vicinity  by  the  apparently  sudden  ap- 
pearance during  the  week  ending  August  28 
of  about  fifty  cases  at  the  naval  station  at  the 
Commonwealth  Pier,  and  during  the  next  two 
weeks  over  2,000  cases  occurred,  in  the  naval 


forces  in  the  First  Naval  District.  Of  the 
patients  removed  to  hospitals,  over  5  per  cent, 
developed  broncho-pneumonia,  with  a  mortality 
of  over  60  per  cent,  in  such  cases.  To  what 
extent,  if  any,  cases  of  influenza  had  been 
occurring  at  the  Commonwealth  Pier  or  at  other 
stations  in  the  First  Naval  District  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  cases  the  week  of  August  28, 
no  information  is  at  present  available.  A  sud- 
den and  very  significant  increase  reported  the 
third  week  in  August  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
pneumouiija  occurring  in  the  army  cantonment  at 
Camp  Devens  in  this  district  seems,  however,  to 
justify  a  suspicion  that  an  influenza  epidemic 
may  have  started  among  the  soldiers  there  even 
before  it  appeared  in  the  naval  forces. 

The  outbreak  of  influenza  in  tlie  naval  force 
at  Commonwealth  Pier  was  followed  in  less  than 
a  week  by  similar  sudden  outbreaks  both  in  the 
aviation  schools  and  among^  the  naval  radio  men 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Cambridge. 
Curiously,  the  early  cases  seemed  to  be  more 
prevalent  among  the  men  living  outside  than 
among  those  quartered  in  the  barracks  at  the 
Institute.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  here 
was  api>arently  somewhat  higher  than  at  the 
Commonwealth  Pier. 

A  record  of  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths 
from  September  7  to  November  9  shows  a  total 
of  997  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  3,399  of  in- 
fluenza; 942  deaths  due  to  pneumonia  in  all 
forms,  and  3,480  from  influenza,  giving  a  total 
of  4,372  deaths. 

This  bulletin  includes,  also,  a  discussion  of  the 
cause  of  influenza,  advice  as  to  care  of  patients 
and  the  prevention  of  influenza  and  pneumonia, 
and  a  record  of  the  regulations  and  orders 
issued  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
influenza. 


SCIENCE  AND  MEDICAL  TEACHINO. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Harvard  Medical  School 
on  December  16,  1918,  Professor  Oraham  Lusk 
delivered  an  address  showing  the  value  of  scien- 
tific observation  and  experiment  and  its  relation 
to  medicine.  The  prophets  of  the  past  have 
pointed  the  way  to  present  growth  and  future 
achievement.  The  French  master,  Lavoisier, 
conceived  the  scientific  method  as  a  law  which 
demands  procedure  only  from  what  is  known  to 
what  IS  unknown,  resulting  in  a  conclusion  which 
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is  an  immediate  consequence  necessarily  flowing 
from  observation  and  experiment.  This  mental 
attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  present  day,  par- 
ticularly in  its  relation  to  medicine. 

The  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
founded  at  a  time  when  authority  was  wor- 
shipped,  studied  at  first  hand  the  unknown  cul- 
ture of  a  bygone  civilization,  after  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Italy  in  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. Galileo  and  Harvey  were  persecuted  be- 
cause they  preferred  to  trust  their  own  obser- 
vations rather  than  accept  the  teachings  of 
authorities.  The  founding  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1660,  however,  afforded  protection 
and  support  to  investigators,  whose  minds,  lib- 
erated by  the  age  of  historical  research,  were 
then  free  to  start  upon  a  course  of  experimental 
observation. 

The  first  half  of  the  19th  century  was  a  bril- 
liant era  in  French  science,  producing  Lavoisier, 
Magendie,  the  founder  of  experimental  physiol- 
ogy, and  Claude  Bernard,  his  most  distinguished 
pupil.  Not  until  1850  did  Germany  fully  disas- 
sociate science  from  speculative  philosophy  and 
enter  the  field  of  scientific  progress.  The  marvel- 
ous growth  of  German  science  since  that  time  has 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  through  two  stages :  a  first 
stage,  that  of  the  study  of  science  for  the  love 
r.f  finding  out  the  truth ;  and  a  second  stage,  the 
j»tudy  of  science,  because — in  the  words  of  a 
German  professor — **  pride  in  a  scientific  repu- 
tation as  an  incentive  to  ambition  is  not  to  be 
underestimated."  Germany's  progress  in  the 
past  has  been  considerable,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  recognize  her  scientific  achievement. 

In  America,  medical  education  in  this  country 
was  advancing  rapidly  before  the  war.  Men 
have  been  inspdred  by  the  love  of  searching  for 
understanding  regarding  the  complex  processes 
of  life  in  health  and  disease.  Though  the  capa- 
city for  discovering  new  things  may  not  be 
given  to  all,  yet  all  should  have  the  training 
which  comes  from  an  environment  such  as  that 
existing  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  where 
the  students  are  educated  by  men  whose  lives 
have  been  illumined  by  creative  thought. 

The  war  brought  a  temporary  halt  to  promis- 
ing activities  in  this  country;  yet,  in  many  lines, 
the  war  has  also  developed  much  that  is  of  great 
value  to  the  nation  and  medical  science.  Now 
is  the  time  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  w^ 
left  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  laboratories 
of  the  country's  medical  schools  offer  present 


opportunity  for  the  future  advancement  of 
knowledge.  The  men  of  England  and  the  men 
of  Prance  have  fought  for  four  long  years ;  ours 
for  four  months.  The  young  physicians  of 
America  of  the  present  generation  have  the  obli- 
gation and  may,  perhaps,  deserve  the  credit 
of  establishing  in  the  days  to  come  the  dreams 
for  medicine  of  Magendie,  and  of  Claude  Ber- 
nard, thus  insuring  a  notable  scientific  era  in 
this  great  land  of  ours.  Only  thus  can  medicine 
progress;  only  through  observation  and  experi- 
ment can  the  world  grow  in  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge. 


FOUR  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  in  one  of  its 
recent  numbers  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicans  of  London. 
Henry  VIII.,  who  granted  the  charter  for  this 
college  on  September  23, 1518,  was  prompted  by 
the  example  of  similar  institutions  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  advice  of  Wolsey  and  of 
Thomas  Linacre  and  others  of  liis  physicians,  a 
college  consisting  of  eight  persons  was  instituted 
which  had  for  its  object  to  improve  and  regulate 
the  exercises  of  the  art  of  physic.  These  eight 
men  had  power  to  select  a  president  annually 
from  among  themselves  and  as  vacancies  oc- 
curred in  their  numbers  they  were  to  choose  "  the 
most  cunning  and  expert  men''  as  successors. 
At  this  time  it  was  not  permitted  that  any  per- 
son except  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
should  practice  physics  throughout  England  un- 
less such  person  be  first  examined  and  approved 
by  the  president  and  three  of  the  ''elects"  of 
this  institution.  For  nearly  one  hundretl  years 
thereafter  the  meetings  of  the  College  were 
held  at  Linacre 's  own  home,  a  small  house  in 
Knightrider  street,  the  front  portions  of  which 
were  used  as  a  eoimcil  room  and  library.  In 
1851,  however,  these  premises  were  enlarged  and 
in  1853  lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Caldwell 
and  Lord  Lumley  in  a  large  added  theatre. 
Shortly  after,  a  botanical  garden  under  the 
direction  of  Gerard  was  secured  and  from  then 
on  the  steady  growth  of  the  College  gradually 
required  larger  surroundings.  The  last  meet- 
ing in  the  old  building  was  held  on  June  25^ 
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1614.  Linacre,  the  founder,  was  president  until 
his  death  in  1524.  He  was  learned  as  a  physi- 
cian and  as  a  scholar  and  his  successors  during 
the  first  hundred  years  include  among  their 
number  many  names  now  famous:  Clement, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford;  Wotton,  the 
zoologist;  Caius,  linguist,  critic,  physician,  nat- 
uralist, second  founder  of  Qonville,  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  antiquarian  and  designer 
of  the  insignia  of  oflSce  still  used  by  presidents; 
and  William  Gilbert,  author  of  '*De  Magnete" 
and  first  physicist  of  the  college.  August  23, 
1614,  was  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  in  the 
new  college  and  in  April,  1616,  Harvey  de- 
livered the  Lumleian  lectures  and  two  years 
later  the  first  pharmacopaein  Londinensis  was 
issued  by  the  college.  Then  came  a  period  of 
great  distress  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
feared  that  the  College  must  be  sold  at  auction ; 
but  Dr.  Baldwin  Hamley  averted  this  by  pur- 
chasing the  house  and  garden  himself  and  re- 
turning them  two  years  kter  to  his  colleagues. 
In  1653-4,  through  the  generosity  of  Harvey,  a 
museum  of  valuable  contents  and  a  library  of 
medical  books,  treatises  on  geometry,  geography, 
astronomy,  music,  optics,  natural  history  and 
travels  was  added  to  the  college.  In  1657,  after 
the  death  of  Harvey,  another  period  of  depres- 
sion occurred  and  in  1665,  during  the  great 
plague,  most  of  the  Fellows  and  officers  fled 
the  city,  thieves  emptied  the  treasury  and  on 
September  5,  1666,  the  London  fire  consumed 
the  whole  of  the  college  buildings  and  the  teW 
valuables  which  were  saved  were  not  placed  again 
in  a  home  until  the  building  in  Warwick  Lane, 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  opened 
in  1 674.  Here  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
this  stately  building,  consisting  of  an  anatomi- 
cal theatre,  library,  coenaculum,  censor's  room 
and  botanical  garden  was  occupied  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  But  even  these  buildings 
were  not  destined  to  be  permanent  and,  in  1825, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  a 
grant  of  land  was  obtained  and  the  present 
building  designed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  was 
erected  and  opened  on  June  25th.  The  War- 
wick Lane  premises  were  sold  for  £9,000,  bait  the 
names  of  such  men  as  Mayerne,  Glisson  and 
Sydenham,  exponents  of  clinical  medicine,  fol- 
lowed by  Radcliffe,  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  Freind, 
Sloane,  Meade  and  William  Heberden  have  not 
disappeared  with  the  old  buildings,  •  and  they 
are  constantly  recalled  to  our  minds  as  men 
who  became  famous  in  the  history  of  medicine. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

British  Medical  Service  in  Italy. — A 
dispatch  of  General  the  Earl  of  Cavan, 
K.P.,  K.C.B.,  Commanding-in-Chief  British 
Forces  in  Italy,  dated  November  15th,  1918,  con- 
tains the  following  reference  to  the  medical 
service : 

*  *The  fresh  influenza  epidemic,  which  broke  out 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions, threw  a  heavy  and  additional  strain  on 
the  medical  service.  Despite  this  the  evacua- 
tion and  care  of  both  the  sick  and  wounded  was 
rapidly  and  satisfactorily  carried  out.  All  the 
arrangements  were  most  ably  organized  by  my 
Director  of  Medical  Service,  Major-General  P. 
R.  Newland,  C.B.,  C.M.G.'' 

The  following  note  is  made  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  British  (Red  Cross  Society. 

**Tn  their  retreat  the  Austrians  left  many  hos 
pitals  full  of  sick  and  wounded  of  all  nation- 
alities behind  them.  .  In  many  cases  these  hos- 
pitals were  bereft  of  provisions  and  attendants. 
The  British  Red  Cross,  under  the  supervision 
of  Colonel  Sir  Courtauld  Thompson,  K.B.E., 
C.B.,  spared  no  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  inmates,  and  undoubtedly  saved  the  lives 
of  many  Austrian  as  well  as  Italian  patients." 

Influenza  IN  Forty-Six  Largest  Cities. — 
The  recent  influenza  epidemic  caused  111,688 
deaths  in  the  forty-six  largest  cities  and  in- 
creased the  combined  death  rate  for  those  com- 
munities in  1918  to  19.6  per  thousand. 

Baltimore,  with  26.8  per  thousand,,  had  the 
highest  rate  of  the  registration  cities,  while  St. 
Paul,  with  13.9,  had  the  lowest. 

There  were  442,374  deaths,  in  the  forty-six 
cities,  the  estimated  population  of  forty- two  of 
which  aggregated  20,514,520.  There  was  no 
estimate  of  population  for  the  other  four. 
Deaths  from  influenza  totalled  60,439,  with 
42,149  deaths  from  pneumonia. 

The  year's  total  death  rate  in  New  York  citj* 
was  18.8  per  thousand,  compared  with  15.2  for 
1917.  In  Chicago  it  was  17.1,  against  14.9  the 
year  before  and  in  Philadelphia  24.2,  compared 
with  17.1  in  1917.  In  Cleveland  it  was  16.0  for 
the  last  year  and  13.9  in  1917;  Boston  22.0  and 
16.4;  St.  Louis,  17.6  and  15.1. 

War  Relief  Funds. — On  January  8,  the  to- 
tals of  the  principal  New  England  War  Relief 
funds  reached  the  following  amounts: 
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Belgian  Fund  $726,511.47 

French  Wounded  Fund 465,941.39 

French  Orphanage  Fund 423,304.49 

Italian  Fund    265,253.55 

Lafayette  Fund 45,543.4] 

AcTiviTiBs  OP  Insects  During  the  Wab. — 
It  has  been  reported  that  of  the  insects 
responsible  for  the  death  of  many  in  the  war 
zone,  the  louse  has  been  the  most  deadly,  and 
has  eaused  the  death  of  at  least  a  million  per- 
sona. In  Serbia  alone  t3T>hus,  a  louse-borne  dis- 
ease, infected  nearly  1,000,000  persons  and 
killed  500  a  day  in  the  little  city  of  Jassy, 
while  200  of  the  1200  medical  officers  in  the 
country,  died  from  the  disease.  This  disease 
spread  over  Russia,  Austria,  Germany  and  the 
Balkans  generally. 

Lieutenant  lioyd,  chief  entomologist  in  north- 
em  Rhodesia,  is  reported  to  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

''Typhus,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  epidemic 
diseases  of  man,  is  due  entirely  to  the  activities 
of  lice.  The  same  remark  applies  to  relapsing 
fever  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  world. 
Still  a  third  disease,  trench  fever,  has  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  louse,  and  possibly 
even  now  the  full  extent  of  its  guilt  is  not 
known." 

In  speaking  of  conditions  during  the  typhus 
outbreak  at  the  Wittenberg  camp  in  Qermany, 
he  said* 

"The  Germans  know  as  we  do,  that  typhus 
is  spread  by  lice,  and  l^at  the  epidemic  could 
have  been  cut  short  and  stamped  out  a  week 
after  its  commencement  by  the  disinfection  of 
all  prisoners.  One  of  the  few.  good  points  about 
inscct-bome  diseases  is  that  they  are  entirely 
preventable,  if  preventive  measures  are  taken  in 
time  and  carried  out  in  a  thorough  manner." 

Birthrate  op  Germany  and  Austria  De- 
CREiASED  BY  War. — The  birthrates  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Austria  have  been  seriously 
decreased  by  the  war.  Through  loss  of 
man  power,  and  a  shortage  of  births  to 
the  numiber  of  about  3,000,000,  Germany's 
population  has  been  reduced  from  her 
normal  x>opnlation  of  about  72,000,000  to  ap- 
proximately 64,000,000.  In  Austria,  flie  popu- 
lation has  been  reduced  by  nearly  8  per  cent. 
decrease  from  the  population  in  1914.  In  Hun- 
gaiy,  the  situation  is  even  worse,  with  almost 
a  13  per  cent,  decrease. 


Meanwhile,  despite  the  losses  which  England 
has  suffered  in  the  war  zone,  the  British  popu- 
lation has  been  growing.  By  the  middle  of  1919 
this  population  will  be  only  3  per  cent,  lower 
than  it  would  have  been  without  war.  Great 
Britain  in  1919  will  have  a  larger  population 
than  in  1914. 

•  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  United  States  has 
not  been  affected  at  all. 

British  Praise  for  American  Physicians.—* 
Army  medical  officers  now  in  France,  whether 
with  the  expeditionary  forces  or  serving  with 
the  British,  are  rendering  distinguished  service. 
A  letter  from  a  British  Medical  Officer,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Goodwin,  says  that  **the  work 
of  these  U.S.A.  medical  officers  deserves  special 
recognition.  They  have  been  invaluable  and 
have  worked  under  the  most  trying  conditions 
with  great  gallantry.^' 

Pneumonia  in  Camps  to  be  Studied. — The 
War  Department  has  organized  a  board, 
consisting  of  Colonels  Beane  C.  Howard,  Fred- 
erick F.  Bussel,  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  C.  Welch,  of  the  Medical 
Corps,  and  Surgeon  Rufua  Cole,  U.S.A.,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  naiture,  causes,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  pneumonia  in  the 
military  camps.  It  is  probable  that  during  next 
summer  and  fall  the  Army  Medical  Department 
will  have  to  take  care  of  as  many  men  as  it 
did  last  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work 
of  the  board  will  produce  good  results. 

No  large  army  before  has  had  so  low  a  death 
rate  from  disease  as  that  of  the  present  armies 
of  the  United  States.  Deaths  from  typhoid 
fever  have  been  negligible. 

The  most  prevalent  disease  has  been  measles, 
not  usually  a  fatal  malady,  but  the  precursor  of 
pneumonia  and  meningitis,  which  have  caused 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  deaths  in  camps 
and  cantonments.  All  other  diseases  were  rela- 
tively so  small  in  number  that  the  secretary 
of  war  was  led  to  say  that,  excepting  measles 
and  the  diseases  following  it,  the  health  of  the 
camps  was  excellent. 

Preventing  the  Introduction  of  Communi- 
CABiiE  Diseases  by  Returning  Soldiers. — ^In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Report,  the  plans  for  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  communicable  diseases  by  return- 
ing soldiers  are  outlined.    Now  that  the  soldiers 
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are  about  to  return  from  overseas,  health  oflS- 
cers  throughout  the  country  will  have  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  vigilance  in  order  that  exotic 
epidemic  diseases  may  not  be  carried  into  this 
country  and  spread  with  disastrous  results. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  returning 
soldiers  a  number  may  exist,  probably  will  ex- 
ist, who  will  be  carriers  of  diseases  ordinarily 
not  prevalent  in  this  country,  or  not  prevalent 
in  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  the  soldier 
returns.  Among  the  diseases  especially  to  be 
feared  are  cholera,  typhus  and  plague. 

The  danger  is  by  no  means  imaginary,  hence 
explicit  instructions  have  been  issued  to  all 
quarantine  officers,  urging  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination, including  laboratory  tests,  of  all 
units  liable  to  be  carriers  of  these  diseases.  In 
addition  to  this,  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  trained  in  quarantine  procedure  either 
have  been  sent  to  various  ports  of  Europe  or 
will  be  sent  as  the  occasion  may  arise.  There 
they  will  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the 
United  States  quarantine  regulations  applieable 
at  foreign  x>ort6  against  ships  and  passengers 
destined  for  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  plans  now  being  worked  out  include  a 
careful  medical  examination  of  all  the  soldiers 
prior  to  embarkation,  delousing  of  all  the  cloth- 
ing and  other  infested  materials,  the  holding  of 
suspicious  cases  for  a  period  of  observation  and 
examination,  in  short,  all  measures  needed  to 
insure  that  no  cholera,  pliague,  typhus,  trench 
fever,  or  other  exotic  disease  is  introduced  into 
this  country. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  observers  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  introduction  of  cholera 
from  the  soldiers  now  in  France  and  Germany. 
On  the  Russian  front,  however,  conditions  are 
by  no  means  so  satisfactory,  for  the  country  is 
still  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  cholera  has  been 
known  to  be  prevalent  in  various  sections.  It 
is  from  this  quarter,  also,  that  the  possibility  ot* 
the  introduction  of  plague  must  be  considered. 

Somewhat  similar  precautions  will  be  taken 
to  prevent,  or  at  lea^  minimize,  the  spread  of 
disease  by  soldiers  discharged  from  training 
camps. 

Altogether,  the  coming  few  years  will  be  very 
busy  for  health  authorities  everywhere,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  realize  the 
need  of  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  siup 
port  and  cooperation. 


BOSTON  AND  MASSAC  HI' SETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — During 
the  week  ending  January  4,  1919,  the  number 
of  deaths  reported  was  488  against  298  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  31.95  against  19.81  last  year. 
There  were  37  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
against  49  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  71;  scarlet  fever, 
24;  measles,  7;  whooping  cough,  18;  typhoid 
fever,  1 ;  tuberculosis,  44. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-reaidents :  Diphtheria,  9;  scarlet 
fever,  1;   tuberculosis,  2. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 5 ;  scarlet  fever  1 ;  measles  1 ;  tuibercu- 
losis,  16. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  tuberculosis,  ]. 

Free  Hospital  for  Women. — The  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  Boston,  offers  treatment  to 
women  without  means,  and  is  supported  by  do- 
nations from  ibenevolent  individuals,  and  by 
contributions  from  churolhes  and  religious  socie- 
ties. The  forty-third  annual  report,  issued  for 
1917-1918,  shows  that  1,091  patients  have  been 
admitted.  Two  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  operations  have  been  performed 
during  the  year.  The  Out-Patient  Department 
has  oared  for  6,343  women.  Sixteen  nurses  were 
graduated  from  the  training  school. 

The  Brockton  Hospftal. — The  twenty-sec- 
ond report  of  the  Brockton  Hospital  for  1917 
describes  the  hospital  service  wbich  has  been 
rendered  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
forty-four  patients  have  been  admitted  and 
have  received  a  total  of  3,325  weeks'  and  one 
day's  treatment.  The  Out-Patient  Department 
has  cared  for  605  persons,  to  whom  1,738  treat- 
ments have  been  given.  There  have  been  139 
deaths.  The  additions  to  the  nurses'  Rosa  Cot- 
tage and  the  superintendent's  home  have  been 
completed  and  have  relieved  congestion  so  that 
better  hospital  work  has  been  possible.  A  new 
ward,  for  which  $158,000  has  been  raised,  is 
being  completed.  There  have  been  no  material 
changes  in  the  x-ray  department.  During  the 
past  year  712  plates  have  been  taken  on  410 
ward  and  out-patients. 

The  training  school  couise  has  been  extended 
to  cover  three  years.    There  has  been  an  average 
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of  twenl^-two  pupil  nurses  in  training  througb- 
out  the  year. 

Foremost  among  the  year's  achievements  may 
be  mentioned  the  splendid  arousing  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Brockton  and  its  vicinity  to  the  relief  of 
a  civic  need,  and  the  broadening  consciousness 
apparent  among  the  members  of  the  corporation 
and  staff  of  their  opportunities  for  service  to 
the  community. 

Maksachusktts  Genebal  Hospital  Training 
SCHOOU — The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Gkineral  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses  were  held  on  the  evening  of  January 
14,  1919,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Moseley  Memorial 
Building  on  Fruit  street.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  van  Dyke,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander, U.S.N.R.P.  A  reception  was 
held  from  9  to  11  o'clock. 

SuppDY  OF  Nurses  Not  Suppicibnt  to  Meet 
Demand. — Owing  to  the  recurrence  of  influenza, 
the  demand  for  nurses  has  been  imusually  great, 
and  for  the  last  three  weeks  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  enough  nurses  in  answer  to  the 
calls  whidi  have  been  made  for  them.  Inquiries 
at  various  registries  for  nurses  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity  show  that  many  more  nurses  could 
be  used  if  they  were  available.  Some  of  the 
registration  oflSces  are  sending  out  volunteer 
nurses  who  have  been  secured  from  the  State 
House.  The  reports  which  have  been  received 
of  their  work  show  that  these  volunteers  are 
rendering  valuable  service,  although  the  regis- 
try offices  do  not  stand  sponsors  for  them  and 
send  them  out  with  that  understanding. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  voted  by  the  May- 
or's emergency  health  committee  to  establish  a 
permanent  salaried  force  of  municipal  nurses 
and  aids.  They  are  to  be  under  assignment  of 
the  city  health  authorities  and  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  city  if  the  paitients  they  are  attending  are 
imable  to  pay  them.  The  influenza  epidemics 
have  shown  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  under 
which  the  city  depends  upon  the  district  nurs- 
ing association  for  nurses.  The  city's  calls  upon 
the  association  for  nurses  have  repeatedly  found 
no  nurses  available  The  new  plan  aims  to  have 
a  corps  of  trained  attendants  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  city  for  assignment  only  to  cases 
of  the  most  urgent  kind. 

PtJBTHER  Plans  op  the  Health  Depart- 
ment.— ^Measures  for  combating  influenza  are 


being  constantly  cjctended.  Dr.  Eugene  R. 
Kelley,  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  has  rec- 
ommended to  Governor  Coolidge  that^  a  special 
appropriation  of  $5,000  be  made  for  further  ex- 
perimentation with  the  serum  which  a  commis- 
sion of  experts  appointed  by  the  State  Health 
Department  views  as  a  promising  remedy.  The 
appropriation  would  be  expended  for  the  in- 
struction of  physicians  in  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing influenza  lobar  pneumonia  patients  with  this 
senun. 

The  Commission  has  reported  that  the  mor- 
tality at  the  naval  hospital  in  influenza  lobar 
pneumonia  cases  was  markedly  lower  following 
the  introduction  of  the  serum  treatment  and 
that  the  mortality  in  serum-treated  cases  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  was  much  lower  than  among  pa- 
tients at  Camp  Devens  who  were  not  treated 
with  the  serum.  The  comparison  was  based 
upon  groups  of  similar  numbers  and  ages. 

Commissioner  Kell^  suggests  that  the  best 
way  to  test  the  serum  is  to  train  a  corps  of  doc- 
tors in  the  methods  of  the  serum  treatment  and 
send  them  to  hospitals  through  the  State  where 
they  can  instruct  local  physicians. 

Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  th(| 
Massachiisetts  Homeopathic  Society  was  held  in 
Boston  recently.  The  principal  address  was  by 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  who  discussed  the  in- 
fluence of  influenza  upon  the  heart. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  Dr.  Wilson  T.  Phillips,  president ; 
Dr.  Ernest  M.  Jordan,  vice-president ;  Dr.  Al- 
bert W.  Horr,  second  vice-president;  Dr.  Clif- 
ford D.  Harvey,  secretary ;  Dr.  Thomas  M 
Strong,  treasurer. 

Bequest  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. — By  the 
will  of  William  Thompson  of  New  Bedford, 
$3000  has  been  bequeathed  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital in  New  Bedford,  and  $1000  to  the  New  Bed- 
ford Instructive  Nursing  Association. 

Influenza  in  Milton  and  Whitman. — In  Mil- 
ton 110  cases  of  influenza  and  4  deaths  have  been 
reported  during  the  month  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  There  have  been  2  deaths  from  pneu- 
monia. In  October,  when  the  disease  became 
reportaible,  there  were  only  46  cases,  and  in  No- 
vember there  were  32.  No  decision  has  been 
reached  concerning  the  closing  of  schools  or 
churches. 
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In  Whitman,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  open 
the  schools  until  December  30.  Conditions  are 
improving,  and  on  December  15,  only  21  cases 
of  influenza  were  reported,  although  there  were 
several  cases  of  pneumonia  and  1  death. 

INFLUENZA  EPmEMIC. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts.— 
Health  Commissioner  Woodward  has  issued  a 
statement  that  the  number  of  influenza  cases  re- 
ported daily,  which  show  an  increase  over  re- 
ports of  a  week  ago,  do  not  furnish  a  reliable 
basis  from  which  to  judge  whether  influenza 
may  be  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  that  the 
daily  report  Growing  672  new  cases  and 
26  deaths,  taken  in  connection  with  other 
sources  of  information,  indicate  that  the  disease 
is  not  advancing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Cases  are 
more  numerous  than  they  were  a  week  ago,  but 
the  deaths  are  so  compferatively  few  that  the 
department  has  not  seriously  considered  the 
closing  of  theatres,  churches,  schools,  dance 
halls,  and  other  places  of  assembly. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Health  De- 
partment, Commissioner  Woodward  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  part: 

''The  Health  Department  has  from  the  very 
flrst  looked  upon  influenza  as  a  disease  spread 
by  the  secretions  from  the  noses  and  throats  of 
persons  suffering  from  influenza,  whether  with 
a  knowledge  of  their  condition  or  not,  and  ha^ 
endeavored  as  the  only  recognized  rational  meth- 
od of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
limit  the  spread  of  such  secretions. 

*'To  prevent  the  spread  of  nose  and  mouth 
secretions,  the  health  department  has  proceeded 
along  three  lines:  First,  it  has  made  an  effort 
t^  educate  the  public  as  to  the  danger  of  crowds 
and  of  mouth  secretions,  and  how  to  avoid  such 
dangers.  Second,  it  has  endeavored  to  enforce, 
and  to  stimulate  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
spitting  statute,  directly  and  through  the  police 
department ;  and  it  has  promulgated  and  is  en- 
forcing a  regulation  requiring  the  adequate 
cleansing  of  glasses,  cups  and  other  utensils  that 
the  public  mouths  in  puiblic  eating  and  drink- 
ing places.  And  third,  it  has  m-ade  an  efTort  to 
diminish  by  direct  action  the  number  and  in- 
timacy of  personal  contacts,  by  trying  to  pro- 
vide more  air  space  and  better  ventilation  for 
passengers  on  the  Elevated  and  in  surface  cars, 
and    by    closing   schools,    movies,  saloons,  and 


other  places  where  intimacy  of  contact  was  more 
or  less  marked. 

'*The  educational  work  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment has  been  carried  on  in  part  through  the 
public  press,  and  in  part  through  posters  and 
placards  and  leaflets  that  have  been  widely  dis- 
seminated in  English,  Italian  and  Yiddish.  The 
distribution  of  such  posters,  placards  and  leaf- 
lets is  still  going  on. 

''Another  method  resorted  to  by  the  Health 
Department  to  teach  the  danger  of  the  secre- 
tions from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  to  teach 
methods  of  avoiding  such  danger,  has  been  the 
sending  of  physicians  and  nurses  into  the  homes 
of  such  patients  as  have  been  reported  as  suf- 
fering from  influenza,  to  instruct  such  patients 
and  those  in  attendance  on  them  as  to  the  pre- 
cautions best  calculated  to  limit  the  spread  of 
infection. 

**The  increased  vigor  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  anti-spitting  ordinance  has  been  productive 
of  results,  although  not  to  the  extent  that  might 
have  been  hoped  for.  For  the  failure  to  obtain 
better  results  doubtless  the  form  of  the  statute 
is  in  no  small  part  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  a  spit- 
ter  cannot  be  arrested  on  the  spot  by  the  police 
officer  who  sees  him  commit  the  offence;  but 
the  name  of  the  offender' mu&t  then  be  procured 
by  the  officer,  if  possible,  and  a  summons  must 
be  obtained  and  served,  and  later  the  officer 
must  ^attend  at  the  trial.  There  is  little  incen- 
tive to  vigorous  action  on  Ijhe  part  of  a  police 
officer  in  such  a  time-consuming  process,  nor  can 
such  a  statute  oxert  a  maximum  deterrent  in- 
fluence on  the  potential  offender. 

''The  efforts  of  the  Health  Department  to 
protect  the  community  from  the  dangers  of 
overcrowding  on  the  cars  of  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated and  on  the  surface  lines  have  led  many 
persons  to  walk  to  and  from  work,  all  or  part 
of  the  way,  to  the  undoubted  advantage  of  most 
of  them,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  avoidance 
of  influenza,  but  aJflo  with  respect  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  general  health. 

*'The  closing  of  theatres,  movies,  schools  and 
other  places  was  very  frankly  an  emergency 
measure.  It  may  have  to  be  resorted  to  again. 
But  it  is  so  radical  and  far-reaching  in  its  ef- 
fects that  it  cannot  be  lightly  undertaken. 

"There  are,  of  couree,  many  agencies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Health  Department  that  have  been 
and  are  in  positions  to  help  in  the  prevefirtion 
of    influenza.      Of   such    agencies  none  ranks 
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higher  in  iinxK>rtance  than  the  medical  profes- 
sion. A  direct  appeal  has  'been  made  by  letter 
to  every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  ask- 
ing their  aid  and  pledging  to  them  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department.  It  is,  of  course,  with 
a  view  to  assisting  the  physicians  of  the  city  in 
the  treatment  of  their  influenza  patients  that 
the  department  made  its  recent  appeal  for  blood 
from  recovered  influenza-pneumonia  patients,  as 
the  department  has  no  patients  under  its  own 
care.  Similarly,  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
physician  in  preventing  the  spread  of  influenza 
in  the  families  under  his  professional  care,  and 
at  the  same  time  thus  procuring  the  aid  of  the 
physician  in  limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease 
in  the  community,  the  department  has  spread 
broadcast  instructions  how  to  make  and  to  use 
gauze  masks,  and  has  offered  to  furnish  masks 
without  cost,  wherever  necessary. 

**A  daily  bulletin,  an  issue  of  about  500, 
showing  the  numiber  of  cases  of  influenza  re- 
ported in  each  ward  during  the  preceding  24 
hours,  is  sent  every  morning  to  all  schools,  set- 
tlement houses,  libraries,  and  hospitals  in  the 
city;  and  lo  the  school  committee  there  is  sent 
each  day  a  list,  from  25  to  50  copies,  containing 
the  names  and  addreiBses  of  all  children  of  school 
age  reported  during  the  same  period  as  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease. 

''Cases  reported  as  in  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion, not  infrequently  during  the  height  of  the 
epidemic  from  the  offices  of  physicians  who 
themselves  were  unable  to  attend  to  the  calls 
that  had  been  left  with  them,  have  been  and  are 
being  put  into  touch  with  the  Health  Depart- 
ment  with  appropriate  medical  relief.  In  cases 
of  necessity  medical  inspectors  in  the  service  of 
the  Health  Department  have  had  to  look  after 
such  patients  until  some  physician  could  be 
found  who  would  assume,  permanently,  charge 
of  the  case. 

''For  the  hospitals  themselves,  the  Health 
Department  acted  as  a  clearing  house  during 
the  height  of  the  epidemic,,  and  it  is  prepared 
and  expected  to  do  so  again  should  need  arise. 
It  is  at  present  in  daily  touch  with  the  hospi- 
tals, with  a  view  to  having  at  all  times  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  hospital  beds.*' 

New  caaes  reported  in  Boston  on  December 
31  include  624  of  influenza  and  10  of  pneumonia, 
with  26  deaths  from  influenza  and  nine  from 
pneumonia. 

Reports  received  by  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment on  December  31  gave  the  total  number  of 


new  cases  as  1,927  for  the  preceding  24  hours, 
with  32  deaths.  Officials  said  these  reports  in- 
dicate no  change  in  the  situation  throughout  the 
State.  Natick  reported  two  deaths,  Springfield 
four,  and  Deerfield  and  Northampton,  one  each 

New  cases  reported  by  the  State  Board  were 
Attleboro,  34;  PaU  River,  47;  Falmouth,  21 
Mattapoisett,  6;  New  Bedford,  36;  Norton,  14 
Plymouth,  47;    Braintree,  44;    Brockton,  26 
Brookline,  36;    Oamibridge,  112;   Hingham,  10 
Norwood,    32;     Bockland,    32;     Danvers,    20 
Gloucester,  34;   Haverhill,  33;  Lynn,  32;  Mai- 
den, 44;  Marblehead,  26;  Melrose,  15;  Swamp - 
scott,  15;    Arlington,  37;   Lowell,  38;    Somer- 
ville,  42;     Waltham,  110  (two  days);    Fram- 
ingham,  14  (two  days) ;   Newton,  24 ;   Welles- 
ley,  14;    Worcester,  76   (five  days);  Ayer,  5; 
Northampton,  32;    Springfield,  36. 

Other  reports  to  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment, covering,  for  the  most  part,  more  than  24 
hours,  included  80  for  Barnstable,  43  for  Fall 
River,  35  for  New  Bedford,  and  two  deaths; 
29  from  Provincetown,  21  from  Swansea,  23 
from  Taunton,  53  from  Braintree,  in  two  days  ; 
38  from  Brockton,  30  from  Brookline,  31  from 
Cambridge,  48  from  Hingham,  31  from  Quin<2y, 
22  from  Beverly,  32  from  Danvers,  68  from 
Haverhill,  43  from  Lynn,  24  from  Merrimac,  15 
from  Salem,  15  from  Stoneham,  50  from  Lowell, 
37  from  Somerville,  20  from  Waltham,  21  from 
Winchester,  for  two  days;  31  from  Wobum, 
for  two  days;  37  from  Natick,  and  four  deaths, 
for  two  days ;  62  from  Worcester,  for  two  days ; 
56  from  Fitchburg,  64  from  Hudson,  for  three 
days;  47  from  Lunenburg,  for  four  days;  55 
from  Winchendon,  for  three  days;  20  from 
Springfield,  and  two  deaths,  and  10  cases  from 
Pittsfield. 

Two  deaths  from  pneumonia  were  reported 
from  Quincy,  where  the  recurrence  of  the  epi- 
demic is  said  to  be  causing  considerable  alarm. 
There  are  40  new  eases  of  infiuenza  in  this  city. 

Beeanse  of  the  large  number  of  cases  of  in- 
fluenza in  Westboro,  the  public  schools  have 
been  closed.  In  Beverly  and  Whitman,  the 
schools  have  been  reopened.  The  opening  of 
Smith  College  was  iiostponed  until  January  9, 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  influenza. 

Three  Norwood  physicians  were  arraigned 
recently  in  the  Dedham  court  and  were  charged 
with  violation  of  the  health  regulation  requiring 
the  reporting  of  all  influenza  cases.  Severe  ae- 
tion  against  all  physicians  who  fail  to  report 
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cases  of  influenza  to  the  Board  of  Health  is 
threatened  by  those  in  charge  of  the  State-wide 
campaign  to  stamp  out  the  disease. 

It  is  reported  that  Staite  Health  Commis- 
sioner Kelley  has  made  a  statement  recently  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  being  reported  daily 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  the  number  of  cases 
that  were  appearing  during  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  and  less  than  one-tenth  the  number 
of  deaths. 

Influenza  Cases  for  December. — The  total 
number  of  cases  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  re- 
ported in  Boston  from  December  1  to  December 
30,  inclusive,  was  5,994,  including  5,725  of  in- 
fluenza and  269  of  lobar  pneumonia.  The  total 
deaths  from  the  epidemic  during  the  same  pe- 
riod were  588,  including  379  from  influenza 
and  209  from  all  forms  of  pneumonia.  The  to- 
tal deaths  in  Boston  from  influenza  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  were  4;  from  (broncho-pneumonia,  49, 
and  from  lobar  pneumonia,  100,  making  a  total 
of  153. 


Statement  op  Commissioner  Woodward. — 
In  a  statement  issued  on  December  31,  Commis- 
sioner Woodward  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
following  remarks: 

**  Unless  the  deaths  show  a  decided  increase 
the  department  will  do  nothing  drastic.    To  give 
any  great  promise  of  success  special  municipal 
ordinances  designed  to  check  the  spread  of  in- 
fluenza mast  be  so  drastic  as  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  essential  as  well  as  the  non-essen- 
tial activities  of  the  community.     The  experi- 
ence of  cities  where  such  radical  means  have 
been  attempted  show  that  fully  as  much  could 
cartainly  be  accomplished  if  for  the  next  10 
days  people,  out  of  consideration  for  themselves 
and  otihers,  would  voluntarily  refrain  from  any 
unnecessary  social  intercourse  or  travel,  keep 
away  from  crowds,  walk  at  least  a  part  of  the 
distance  to  work,  and  if  they  feel  symptoms  of 
a  cold  remain  at  home  and  observe,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  families,  the  precautions  which 
the  health  department  has  been  constantly  re- 
iterating.   Every  person  who  is  himself  infected 
with  influenza  will  probably  infect  somebody 
else  before  he  is  sick  enough  to  stop  traveling, 
and  every  susceptible  individual  who  avoids  in- 
fection by  avoiding  crowds  protects  his  family 
and  the  public,  and  helps  break  the  chain  that 
is  keeping  up  the  present  sickness  and  deaths 
from  the  disease/' 


On  January  2,  509  new  cases  of  influenza  and 
nine  of  pneumonia  were  reported  to  the  Health 
Department  for  a  period  of  24  hours,  with  28 
deaths.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  over  the 
number  of  oases,  672,  reported  for  the  preced- 
ing day.  Reports  for  January  2  show  even 
fewer  cases,  479  new  cases  of  influenza  and  10 
of  pneumonia  being  the  numiber  reported,  with 
18  deaths;  this  is  the  lowest  figure  for  the 
week. 

Dr.  Woodward  believes  that  there  are  still 
many  cases  which  are  not  being  reported,  be- 
cause many  persons  having  the  disease  have 
neither  physician  nor  nurse  in  attendance.  He 
thinks  that  the  number  given  daily  represent* 
only  about  one-third  of  the  actual  cases.  Dr. 
Woodward  constantly  reiterates  his  warning 
against  sneezing,  coughing  and  spitting.  The 
emergency  committei?  has  also  made  plans  for 
emphasizing  the  force  of  its  anti-infiuenaa  ap- 
peals. It  plans  to  impress  its  rules  for  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease  through  paid  ad- 
vertisements, if  this  proposal  meets  the  approval 
of  flavor  Peters.  It  has  been  found  that  moving 
pictures  are  willing  to  cooperate  by  showing 
warnings  on  their  screens. 

Dr.  John  J.  Hurley  has  suggested  the  use  of 
cotton  pledgets  in  the  nostrils  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  infection.  This  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Health  Department.  Dr. 
Hurley  has  advised  the  use  of  bichloride  ab- 
sorbent cotton  because  of  the  germicidal  prop- 
erties of  the  bichloride  incorporated  in  it,  but 
any  ordinary  cotton  of  the  same  grade  would 
be  equally  effective  in  arresting  droplets  of 
mucus  that  otherwise  might  be  inhaled  and  find 
their  way  to  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  lin- 
ing the  nose,  there  to  set  up  a  general  influenza 
infection.  Pledgets  would  not  afford  protection 
against  infection  through  the  mouth,  but  as 
most  people  breathe  through  the  nose  and  not 
through  the  mouth,  the  value  of  pledgets  as  a 
preventive  measure  must  be  admitted. 

In  the  opinion  of  four  Boston  physicians  re- 
cently interviewed,  influenza  will  probably  re- 
main until  March  or  April.  It  was  su^ested 
as  a  remedy  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  streets  and  homes  in  the  slums  be  improved, 
that  returning  soldiers  should  be  quarantined, 
that  the  crowding  on  street  cars  be  prevented, 
and  that  a  contagious  hospital  be  built  in  Bos- 
ton. 
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Boston  schools  were  reopened  on  January  2, 
and  all  precautions  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  influenza  among  the  children.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Devine,  44  experienced 
school  physicians  and  40  nurses  inspect  the 
school  children  every  morning  and  send  home 
any  who  show  symptoms  of  disease. 

On  January  3,  561  new  cases  of  influ- 
enza with  30  deaths,  and  24  new  cases 
of  lobar  pneumonia  with  four  deaths, 
were  reported.  This  increase  in  the  to- 
tal number  of  cases  is  attributed  by  Health 
Commissioner  Woodward  to  increased  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  physicians  in  reporting. 

Reports  to  the  State  Department  of  Heakh 
for  the  24-hour  period  show  3,390  new  cases  of 
influenza  and  52  deaths.  In  some  places  as 
many  as  five  days  are  covered  by  the  reports 
and  a  material  proportion  of  the  total  includes 
more  than  one  day. 

Most  important  of  the  reports  are  the  follow- 
ing: Attleboro,  52  cases  (two  days) ;  Fall  River, 
46;  New  Bedford,  50  cases  and  five  deaths; 
Plymouth,  11  (two  days) ;  Braintree,  33  eases 
(two  days) ;  Brockton,  281 ;  Brookline,  53 ; 
Camibridge,  86;  North  Attleboro,  24  (two  days) : 
Norwood,  21  (two  days);  Walpole  36  (two 
days) ;  Beverly,  97  (four  days) ;  Everett,  116 
(four  days) ;  Haverhill,  77;  Maiden,  82;  Man- 
chester, 57  (two  days) ;  Melrose  46 ;  Salem,  41 ; 
Arlington,  54  (two  days) ;  Belmont,  13 ;  Law- 
rence 47;  Lowell,  35;  Somerville,  128;  Wal- 
tham,  26;  Watertown,  22;  Winchester,  30  (two 
days) :  Wobum,  28 ;  Douglas,  34  (three  days) ; 
Grafton,  38;  Natick,  62  (two  days);  Newton, 
37;  Worcester,  145  (several  days);  Clinton, 
25;  Northampton,  23  cases  and  one  death; 
Springfield,  22  eases  and  five  deaths;  Wilbra- 
ham,  21  cases  (fiye  days) ;    Greenfield,  15. 

The  health  officials  of  this  State  say  that 
every  known  means  of  battling  influenza  has 
been  tried  but  that  until  the  organism  of  the 
disease  and  the  method  of  infection  are  known, 
not  much  can  be  expected  in  conquering  it. 

Health  officials  state  that  the  number  of  cases 
being  reported  falls  far  below  the  number  re- 
ported in  the  epidemic  of  the  summer  and  fall. 
They  believe  that  many  cases  are  being  reported 
as  influenza  which  are  nothing  more  serious 
than  colds. 

On  January  3  there  were  17  new  cases  of  in- 
fluenza reported  in  Attleboro. 

On  January  4,  449  new  cases  of  influenza  and 


10  of  pneumonia  w^re  reported  in  Boston; 
deaths  from  influenza  numbered  23  and  from 
pneumonia,  7. 

Only  232  cases  of  influenza  and  23  deaths,  and 
13  cases  of  pneumonia  with  seven  deaths  were 
reported  in  Boston  on  January  5. 

On  January  6,  164  cases  and  25  deaths  were 
reported,  with  two  new  lobar  pneumonia  cases 
and  four  deaths.  Further  proof  of  improve- 
ment in  the  situation  generally  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  applications  for  transfer  of  pa- 
tients to  hospitals  and  for  nuraes  have  become 
less  numerous  in  the  past  two  days.  The  Health 
Department's  returns  on  January  6  show  that 
there  are  72  vacant  beds  availaible  in  Boston  for 
the  reception  of  influenza  patients. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  announced 
on  January  6  that  reports  of  influenza  cases 
were  made  by  78  cities  and  towuvS,  and  while 
2,251  cases  were  reported,  533  of  these  came 
from  communities  which  sent  in  reports  cover- 
ing from  two  days  to  one  month.  Health  au- 
thorities are  gratified  at  the  small  number  of 
deaths  reported  outside  Boston. 

Deaths  reported  were:  Springfield,  one; 
Northampton,  one ;  and  Dennis,  one. 

New  cases  reported  were:  from  Pall  River, 
49;  Boston,  449;  Haverhill,  70;  Lynn,  44; 
Maiden,  65;  Saugus,  135;  Lowell,  63;  Medford, 
53 :  Somerville,  94 ;  Waltham,  55 ;  Watertown, 
34;  Newton,  103;  Worcester,  60;  Pitchburg, 
71 :   Leominster,  51 ;  Springfield,  15. 

Schools  have  been  reopened  in  Brookline. 
Doctors  and  nurses  examine  the  chil- 
dren regularly  and  send  home  all  those  who 
show  the  slightest  indications  of  infiuenza  or 
who  have  illness  in  the  families  at  home. 

On  January  7,  there  were  reported  in  Boston 
213  new  cases  of  influenza  and  31  deaths,  with 
10  new  lobar  pneumonia  cases  and  11  deaths  of 
this  disease.  Influenza  deaths  for  the  past  four 
days  have  been,  respectively.  33,  23,  25,  31,  and 
for  lobar  pneumonia,  15,  7,  4,  and  11. 

Although  2,251  new  cases  of  influenza  were 
reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  on 
January  7,  only  three  deaths  were  recorded  in 
the  entire  Commonwealth,  with  the  exception  of 
Boston. 

Deaths  reported  were:  from  Boston,  33: 
Springfield,  one;  Northampton,  one;  Dennis, 
one. 

New  cases  reported  were:  Fall  River,  49; 
Boston,  449;  Haverhill,  70;  Lynn,  44;  Mai- 
den, 65;    Saugus,  135;    Lowell,  63;    Medford. 
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53 ;  Somerville,  94 ;  Waltham,  55 ;  Watertown, 
34;  Newton,  103;  Worcester,  60;  Fiteh'burg, 
71;   Leominster,  51;    Springfield,  15. 

These  reports  indicate  that  the  recurrence  of 
the  influenza  outbreak  is  now  on  the  wane,  and 
the  situation  throughout  Massachusetts  is  more 
encouraging  than  at  any  time  since  December. 

The  report  for  the  week  ending  January  4 
includes  3,558  cases  of  influenza  in  Boston  and 
vicinity;  but  there  were  only  191  deaths,  of 
which  35  were  non-residents.  There  were  83 
eases  of  lobar  pneumonia  and  53  deaths  from 
pneumonia,  both  bronchial  and  pneumonia. 

STATB-WmE  Test  op  Serum.— State  Health 
Commissioner  Eugene  R.  Kelley  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  physicians 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  use  of  a  blood 
serum  for  treaiting  influenza-pneumonia  cases 
throughout  the  State.  In  discussing  the  pres- 
ent, situation,  he  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
following  remarks : 

"In  my  opinion  the  influenza  situation  in  the 
State  is  as  follows:  We  are  having  reported 
daily  fr6m  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  the  number 
of  cases  that  were  appearing  during  the  height 
of  the  epidemic.  We  are  having  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  number  of  deaths  reported  daily,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  estimate  we  are  having  two  to  three 
times  the  number  of  cases  reported  that  we 
have  been  having  each  winjter  ednce  the  1888-9 
epidemic.  These  statistics  show  on  their  face 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  the  serious  cases 
are  much  fewer  in  number,  or  that  many  very 
mild  or  doubtful  cases  are  being  reported  by 
physicians.  As  a  matter  of  fa«t,  we  believe  both 
are  true,  basing  our  opinions  on  reports  from 
boards  of  health  and  from  individual  physicians 
who  are  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  the 
general  run  of  cases  at  present  is  very  mild  and 
brief. 

''During  the  epidemic,  a  method  of  treating 
the  influenza-pneumonia  cases  with  blood  serum 
taken  from  a  convalescent  influenza-pneumonia 
ease  seems  to  have  proved  its  value.  Plans  are 
nearly  perfected  for  the  preparation  and  use 
of  this  serum  in  hospitals  distributed  through- 
out the  State.  The  process  of  preparation  is 
delicate  and  obtaining  the  serum  depends  on 
the  cooperation  of  recently  convalescent  cases  of 
influenza-pneumonia.  Details  will  be  made  pub- 
lic at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

''The  influenza  is  still  with  us  in  more  than 


its  normal  amount,  but  fortunately  in  a  com- 
paratively mild  form.  We  must  expect  many 
cases  and  some  deaths  from  the  di&^ease  this  win- 
ter. The  exercise  of  ordinary  common  sense  by 
each  individual  is  our  real  personal  protection." 
On  January  2,  Commissioner  Kelley  of  the 
State  Health  Board  requested  the  Homeopathic 
Hospital  to  furnish  him  with  a  number  of  bac- 
teriologists for  tests  and  to  make  serum. 


SOdETY  NOTIOEiS. 

New  England  Pediatbio  Society.— There  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Pediatric  Society  on 
Friday,  Jan.  24,  1919,  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  Longwood  Avenue,  at  4.30  p.m. 
Clinical  cases  wiU  be  presented  by  John  LoTett 
Morse,  MJD.,  Boston;  William  E.  Ladd,  M.D.,  Boston; 
and  Robert  W.  Lovett,  MJD.,  Boston. 

WnJiiAM  B.   Ladd,  M.D.,  President, 
RicfHABD  M.  Smfth,  MJ>.,  Secretary. 

The  Nobfolk  Distmct  Medical  SocdErr. — A  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Box- 
bury  Masonic  Temple,  171  Warren  Street,  January  28, 
at  8.00  P.M. 

Communications. 
lElepeated  Caesarean  Sections.  Frederick  L.  Good,  M.D. 
A  Few  Thoughts  on  Caesarean  Section, 

Thomas  F.  Greene,  M.D. 
Preparation  and  After-Care  of  the  Patient 

Anna  Conlogne,  R.N. 

Dlscasalan.  Frank  W.  Sleeper,  M.D. 

BuAiaoBD  Kent,  M.I>m  Secretary, 

RBX3BNT  DEATHS. 
Ds.  WnuAM  G.  Adams  died  recently  at  his  home 
In  Boston.  He  was  bom  In  Boston  In  1873.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical -School  with  tiie 
class  of  1897.  During  the  years  1808  and  1889,  Dr. 
Adams  was  house  surgeon  at  the  Boston  dty  Hos- 
pital, and  later  was  Instructor  at  Tufts  Medical 
School  for  eight  years.  His  subseQuent  practice  was 
confined  to  surgery,  but  because  of  falling  health, 
he  had  not  been  active  In  his  profession  recently. 

Dr.  H.  L.  iDeabing  died,  aft^  a  short  Illness  due  to 
Influenza,  at  his  home  In  Bralntree  on.  December  30. 
Dr.  Dearlng  was  66  years  old.  He  began  his  study 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  completed  his  medi- 
cal education  in  New  York  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,   from   which  he  was  graduated  In 

1890,  and  later  went  to  Europe  and  studied  in  hos- 
pitals there.     He  began  to  practise  in  Bralntree  In 

1891.  At  one  time  Dr.  Dearlng  was  surgeon  of  the 
5th  Massachusetts  Infantry.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  and  Massachusetts  Medical  Societies. 

Db.  Whxiam  "G.  Cubtis  died  at  his  home  in  Everett 
on  January  1,  at  the  age  of  27  years.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Tufts  Dental  School  in  1914.  and  had 
since  been  practising  in  Everett. 

De.  O.  a.  Everett  died  recently;  at  his  home  in 
Bolton.  He  was  the  only  physician'  in  the  tovm,  and 
after  devoting  his  entire  energy  for  weeks  In  the  care 
of  cases  of  influenza,  finally  became  111  with  the  dis- 
ease. He  was  fifty-eight  years  old  and  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College  and  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Wai>teb  D.  Wii^uamson,  major  surgeon  at 
the  Maine  General  Hospital,  died  at  his  home  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  on  June  2.  He  was  born  in  Milan,  N.  H.. 
and  was  graduated  from  the  TTnlversity  of  Vermont 
Medical  School.  He  practised  in  Milan.  Gorham  and 
^Berlin.  N.  H.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  Medical 
Society. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  MEDICINE. 

Bt  S.  Dana  Hubbard,  M.D.,  New  Y<»k  Oitt. 

\ 
The  present  war  has  brought  home  to  nations, 

as  never  before,  their  dependence  upon  indus- 
try to  supply  material  for  offense  and  defense, 
and  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine,  when 
every  possible  effort  is  being  expended  to  pre- 
vent and  control  the  spreading  of  disease,  it 
is,  indeed,  well  to  consider  the  effects  of  indus- 
trial occupation  upon  health  and  the  production 
of  disease.  Further,  with  the  entrance  of  the 
woman  into  industry,  especially  in  branches 
never  before  attempted  by  this  sex,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  carefully  considering  this 
matter. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  new  branch  of  preven- 
tive medicine  is  rapidly  opening  into  being.  A 
branch  concerned  with  the  environment  of  both 
the  home  and  the  shop,  in  contrast,  most  strik- 
ing, to  the  public  health  of  the  past,  which  con- 
cerned itself  mostly  with  the  environment  of 
the  home. 

Development  on  these  lines  is  needed  to  meet 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  workingf  classes, 
both  males  and  females.  In  fact,  such  may  be 
safely  said  to  be  overdue,  for  industrial  medi- 


cine, unfortunately,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
advances  made  in  industry  which  haye  taken 
place  in  the  last  century. 

Those  who  appreciate  and  recognize  this 
need  are  looking  for  information,  and  there  is 
no  more  reliable  source  than  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  especially  those  spe- 
cially trained  in  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

There  vdll  be  few,  indeed,  who  will  not  be  as- 
tonished by  the  need  that  this  new  field  of 
medical  science  covers.  Industrial  medicine  has 
made  some  wonderful  and  far-reaching  ad- 
vances, but  these  are  only  a  beginning.  It  must 
be  appreciated  fully  that  output  and  produc- 
tion primarily  depend  for  efficiency  on  health 
and  that  the  health  of  the  worker,  male 
or  female,  young  or  old,  depends  practically  at 
all  times  on  personal  hygiene  and  effective  sani- 
tary control. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  family  doctor  can 
be  content  to  treat  his  patients,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  industrially  employed,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  how  they  spend  their  lives  or  of  the 
influences  injurious  to  their  health,  and  under 
which  they  are  daily  exposed. 

Industry  and  industrial  processes  are  ever 
altering  and  expanding,  without  consideration 
for  the  health  of  the  workers.  The  human  body 
reacts  to  these  influences  in  new  and  unexpected 
ways.     Many  such  reactions  may  be  associated 
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with  injury  both  to  life  and  limb,  and  the  dan- 
gers inddental  thereto  many  times  directly  af- 
fect control  or  hamper  output. 

The  family  physician  of  the  future  must  ac- 
quaint himself  with  what  goes  on  in  the  shops 
and  factories  as  wjell  as  in  the  homes  of  the 
workers;  so,  also,  must  the  employer  of  labor 
or  the  manufacturer  concern  himself  .with  the 
health  of  his  employees  and  conditions  which  af- 
fect such.  Light,  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  to 
the  individual  may  be  classed  with  lubrication 
to  the  machine,  sufficient  and  readily  accessible 
stock  of  raw  mateirial,  and  order  in  storing  and 
shipping,  as  such  affect  production  and  manu- 
facture. Proper  lighting  is  necessary  to  health 
and  it  is  necessary  to  production,  for  without 
adequate  and  proper  light  none  can  work  at  the 
highest  capacity.  Fresh  air  in  proper  amount 
and  given  so  as  not  to  affect  the  worker  by  chill- 
ing or  exposing  also  aids  in  preventing  fatigue. 
Cleanliness  is  health's  hand-maiden  and  with- 
out which  no  shop  or  factory  can  expect  but  a 
low  degree  of  efficiency. 

Cleanliness,  however,  here  means  application 
of  the  rules  of  personal  hygiene  and  general 
sanitation  to  both  worker  and  shop. 

Employers  today,  more  than  ever  before,  are 
appreciating  that  a  healthy  employee,  like  a 
satisfied  employee,  is  an  asset,  and  nothing  im- 
proves  morale  as  well  as  working  under  condi- 
tions that  are  pleasing  and  healthful. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  medical  colleges  today 
are  not  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  hour  in  this 
respect,  and  that  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  teaching  of  industrial  hygiene  in  order 
for  the  doctoir  of  the  future  to  know  the  effects 
of  industry  upon  health  and  production.  If 
there  is  blindness  in  this  respect  it  must  be  given 
attention.  Some  institutions  are  alive  to  this 
and  are  giving  careful  consideration  to  it. 

The  practitioner  of  former  days  no  doubt 
practised  upon  a  clientele  busied  with  agricul- 
ture or  home  industry,  and  by  reason  of  inti- 
mate neighborly  relations,  the  family  physician 
was  more  or  less  closely  acquainted  with  the 
daily  life  of  his  patients.  On  this  account  he 
was  able  to  dispense  advice  and  medicine  in 
keeping  with  such  conditions.  Modem  life  has, 
however,  changed  these  social  relations,  and  to- 
day, especially  in  our  laige  industrial  centers, 
the  industrial,  and  even  the  home  life  of  the 
worker,  is,  in  numerous  instances,  a  mystery  to 
the  family  medical  attendant. 

Public  health  authorities,  however,  have  been 


alert  to  the  changing  relations  and  have,  as  early 
as  the  period  fixing  a  limit  to  age  in  juvenile 
employment,  taken  advantage  of  both  personal 
and  sanitary  oonditions,  as  well  as  form  of  em- 
ployment, and  there  has  been  required  by  law, 
supervision  of  such  employment  by  these  au- 
thorities. No  one  has-  ever  questioned  the  use- 
fulness or  propriety  of  this  form  of  legislation. 

A  step  far  in  advance  was  next  made  when, 
through  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  infection,  certificates  of  health  were  required 
of  individuals  performing  certain  classes  of 
work — baking,  cooking,  serving  food  and  bev- 
erages, etc., — these  certificates  of  physical  fitness 
or,  in  other  words,  condition  of  health  and  free- 
dom from  communicable  disease,  assured  the 
public  and  the  employer  of  the  condition  of  the 
worker,  but  such  physical  examination  was 
a  real  aid  to  the  worker  as,  in  many 
instances,  defects  or  diseases  were  lo- 
cated of  which  the  individual  was  un- 
aware and  which,  being  determined,  made  it 
possible  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  worker 
as  well  as  protect  the  public.  This  public  health 
work  was  a  great  help  in  the  control  of  such 
diseases  as  consumption,  syphilis,  gonorrhea, 
skin  affections,  parasitic  infestation,  etc.,  and 
being  repeated  at  stated  intervals  was  helpful  to 
the  individual. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
been  rather  slow  to  appreciate  this  work  and 
comparatively  few  have  interested  themselves 
so  that  most  of  this  work  has  been  performed 
by  public  and  cooperative  clinics.  This,  eco- 
nomically considered,  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
medical  profession. 

Another  progressive  step  was  made  when  pub- 
lic departments  required  a  physical  examination 
of  its  workers — at  first  a  prerequisite  to  entrance 
to  a  civil  service  test,  for  certain  forms  of  civic 
employment — ^police,  fire,  etc., — Plater  it  was  ex- 
tended throughout  some  of  the  departments,  to 
be  repeated  annually.  This  very  materially 
aided  in  reducing  absentees  and  loss  of  time  of 
employees.  This  physical  examination  was 
helpful  to  the  individual  and  also  protected  the 
community  against  employing  persons  likely  to 
become  impedimenta  and  unable  to  give  a  full 
day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  These  physical  ex- 
aminations also  enabled  the  physically  unfit  al- 
ready in  the  service  to  be  re-assigned  to  tasks 
more  in  keeping  with  the  physique  of  the  em- 
ployee. Employees  who  had  latent  and,  in 
many    instances,    unrecognized    disease    which 
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might  menace  other  employees,  were  discovered 
and  placed  in  sanatoria  or  suitable  hospitals  be- 
fore they  had  a  chance  to  spread  infection  and 
interfere  with  the  work  of  their  associates. 

The  *'lo88  of  time"  proposition  was  then  con- 
sidered  and  a^ain  the  worker  was  benefited.  A 
sick  i>erson  has  a  place  and  that  place  usually 
is  home  and  under  proper  medical  and  nursing 
care.  Employees,  absent  from  work,  were  re- 
quired to  have  some  one  telephone  such  absence, 
and  in  instances  of  absences  unexplained  or  un- 
satisfactorily explained,  investigation  by  a  dis- 
trict physician  was  made  forthwith.  This  en- 
abled the  employee  to  get  proper  medical  ser- 
vice and  was  of  great  assistance  in  reducing  loss 
of  time.  Absentees  incident  to  viciousness  or 
bad  habits— alcoholism,  etc., — are  detected  and 
weeded  out,  the  service  itself  being  materially 
aided  by  this  process. 

Perhaps,  in  truth,  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
physician  has  not  seized  the  opportunities  which 
industry  was  offering,  and  such  not  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, rather  golden  opportunities  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  unnoticed. 

When  a  physician  visits  a  patient  and  that  pa- 
tient is  a  worker,  the  question  may  be  asked: 
Does  the  doctor  always  consider  the  relationship 
of  the  illness  of  the  patient  and  the  employment  f 
It  is  thought  not.  The  gap  between  the  doctor 
and  the  employer  and  the  patient  is  too  wide  and 
the  relationship  too  formal.  The  doctor  has 
heretofore  contented  himself  with  his  medical 
knowledge  and  has  not  interested  himself  in  in- 
dustrial processes  which,  no  douibt,  in  numerous 
instances  naturally  adversely  affect  the  health  of 
the  patient,  and  without  knowledge  of  or  rem- 
edying these  conditions  treatment  cannot  be  as 
effective  as  with  such. 

Public  health  departments  have  concerned 
themselves  already  too  long  with  personal  hy- 
giene and  sanitation  as  such  was  affected  by  un- 
clean toilets,  spittoons,  spitting  upon  floors, 
smoking  chinmeys,  and  the  like,  and  have  not 
concerned  themselves  r^arding  processes  inimi- 
cable  to  the  health  of  the  worker  as  well  as  the 
method  and  place  of  application  of  such  work. 
Exceptions  there  may  have  been  to  this  state- 
ment, but  such  has  not  been  general  practice 
with  our  public  departments. 

Factory  managers  are  today,  more  than  ever, 
appreciating  that  the  personal  hygiene  of  the 
worker  is  as  essential  to  efficient  production  as 
good  wages  and  high  morale.  The  value  of  an 
industrial  physician  and  his  connection  with  the 


manufacturing  plant  has  been  established  in  the 
production  of  munitions,  and  when  the  war  is 
over  this  practice  will  be  continued  by  many. 

Some  years  ago,  when  unions  were  young, 
these  mutual  associations  for  purposes  of  attract- 
ing members  had  benefit  connections  which  em- 
ployed doctors  for  sick  members  and  their 
families.  This  was  not  generally  satisfactory 
and  this  ''contract"  work  soon  grew  into  dis- 
favor. These  physicians  also,  owing  to  smaU 
pay,  did  not  appreciate  their  opportunities,  and 
so  medical  connection  with  labor  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  These  relations  were,  no 
doubt,  the  beginning  of  industrial  medicine,  but 
the  effect  of  such  was  not  considerable. 

Today,  nearly  all  large  industrial  plants  hjive 
their  first-aid  rooms,  rest  rooms,  recreation 
periods,  vacation  establishments,  hospitals  and 
sanatoria  for  their  employees,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, maintain  as  well  private  stafi^  of  physi- 
cian3  and  nurses  and  home  welfare  visitors. 

Some  establishments  abroad — ^munition  plants 
— ^have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  rest  periods,  tea 
being  served  to  employees  at  certain  times  of 
day,  entertainments  in  special  halls  and  suitable 
talent  provided  for  these  occasions.  Others  have 
started  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their  work- 
ers. The  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control  of  the 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  has  a  medical  di- 
rector and  staff,  and  oi>erate6  clinics  for  medi- 
cine and  dentistry,  as  well  as  night 
schools  for  their  members.  This  establishment 
is  doing  splendid  work  and  is  well  oi^anized. 
and  appears  fully  to  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties which  lie  in  such  an  oiganization. 

The  war  has,  therefore,  done  some  good.  It 
has  brought  to  attention  the  utter  dependence  of 
industry  on  labor  and  the  efficiency  of  output 
on  health. 

This  wonderful  country,  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion and  modern  trade,  is  grasping  this  situa- 
tion and,  no  doubt,  will  apply  this  knowledge 
with  alacrity.  It  is  theref 6re  necessary  that  the 
medical  profession  be  prepared  to  meet  this 
emergency.  The  more  the  general  health  of  the 
worker  is  supervised,  the  greater  will  be  the  re- 
sults both  to  the  worker  and  to  industry.  Plans 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  must,  however,  be  or- 
ganized and  systematized.  Poor  and  inadequate 
lighting,  poor  or  defective  ventilation,  elements 
of  hazard  (mechanical  or  physical),  together 
with  stresses  and  all  correlated  conditions  de- 
tracting from  first-class  results,  must  be  studied, 
classified,  and,  when  detected,  so  recorded  and 
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published  as  to  produce  suggestions  which  will 
either  ameliorate  or  rectify. 

Systematic  and  repeated  physical  examina- 
tions, surveys  of  groups  of  workers,  investigation 
of  processes  and  places  where  such  are  operated, 
with  a  careful  study  of  personal  hygiene  and 
sanitary  science  will  correct  improper  and  un- 
healthful  conditions. 

Overwork,  excessive  weight  lifting,  long  hours 
of  labor,  monotony,  meals,  recesses,  must  be 
studied  individually  and  regulations  devised 
along  soientific  and  practical  lines. 

Clothing,  cooking  and  home  environments  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  personal  habits,  and 
when  every  point  of  relationship  of  the  worker 
with  the  conmiunity  is  considered,  efSciency  will 
be  the  return,  and  with  efficiency,  general  reduc- 
tion in  cost  of  production  will  inevitably  result, 
which  is  beneficial  not  only  to  the  poorly  paid, 
but  to  all. 

Good  work  never  exists  long  without  recogni- 
tion, and  we  hope  that  the  work  required  to  be 
done  in  this  particular,  now  that  it  is  under  way, 
will  gain  momentum  and  earn  for  itself  a  pl^ca 
in  general  sanitation  that  will  be  properly  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole. 
Medicine  and  industry  must  be  brought  closer 
together  and  each  factory  will  in  time  have  its 
own  medical  adviser  who  will  be  trained  to  fill 
the  position  required  of  such  an  official. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  new  field  of  medical  activ- 
ity, the  importance  of  which  has  been  severelj^ 
tested  and  proved  by  the  war;  and  whole  time 
medical  service  in  certain  large  factories  and 
establishments  is  a  necessity.  This  field  must  be 
carefully  cultivated  and  the  health  of  the 
worker  conserved.  Labor  turn-over  must  be 
reduced,  general  morale  improved  and  output 
increased ;  but,  highest  and  most  necessary,  the 
public  health  must  be  improved. 

The  influence  appears  to  be  a  direct  one,  where 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  concerned  and  where 
industrial  efficiency  will  be  given  its  best  op- 
portunities. 

CoNVATj.:scENT  Serum. — ^Dr.  John  S.  Hitch- 
cock, director  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Communi- 
cable Diseases,  is  selecting  a  corps  of  physicians 
who  will  be  trained  at  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hos- 
pital in  administering  la  oonvalesoent  serum 
which  has  been  used  there  successfully  by  Dr. 
Redden  and  Dr.  Maguire  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  State  granted  recently  an  appro- 
piration  of  $5,000  for  this  work. 


THE  INCroENCE  OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES AMONG  6,086  MEN  DRAFTED 
INTO  THE  SERVICE  WHO  REPORTED 
AT  CAMP  A.  A.  HUMPHREYS,  VA.,  BE- 
TWEEN  SEPTEMBER  4  AND  SEPTEM- 
BER 18,  1918.* 

Bt  lamuTKinAifT<XxjmxKL   Isaac   W.   Bbbweb,   M.G., 

GAMP  HUMPHBBTS,  VlROINIA. 

Of  the  m&jor  public  health  problems  in  the 
United  States,  venereal  diseases  are  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Until  very  recently  the  publie 
health  authorities  almost  neglected  this  question, 
and  at  the  present  time,  aside  from  eome  gen- 
eral measures  undertaken'  by  the  larger  health 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  very  little  is 
being  done  to  prevent  these  diseases.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  exact  importance  of  this 
class  of  infection.  The  results  are  often  remote 
and  not  easily  traced.  However,  we  know  that 
venereal  diseases  cause  not  less  than  20%  of  the 
insane;  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  abdominal 
operations  performed  upon  women  are  the  re- 
sult of  venereal  infection;  that  probably  ^9.5% 
of  the  blind  children  of  the  United  States  are 
so  because  one  parent  or  the  other  was  suffering 
from  gonorrhea;  that  a  considerable  number  of 
(Sases  of  heart  disease  are  the  direct  result  of 
syphilis.  These  statistics,  imperfect  as  they  are, 
should  at  once  focus  attention  upon  the  preven- 
tion of  these  diseases. 

Until  the  selective  draft  law  went  into  opera- 
tion we  had  practically  no  statistics  regarding 
the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  in  civil  life. 
We  had  known  for  a  long  time  that  these  dii^ 
eases  prevailed  extensively  among  men  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Vedder,  in  a  study  of 
syphilis  among  applicants  for  enlistment  in  the 
Army,  prior  to  the  war,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  20%  of  the  males  of  military  age  were  in- 
fected with  syphilis  before  entering  the  service. 
When  the  draft  law  became  operative  we  at  once 
made  a  cross-section  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  male  population  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  31.  Unfortunately, 
these  statistics  have  not  been  published.  Prom 
this  cross-section  we  learn  that  venereal  diseases, 
especially  gonorrhea,  is  extremely  prevalent 
among  the  men  who  were  called  for  military 
duty.  In  order  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
venereal  disease  among  men  sent  to  mobilization 
camps  by  the  draft  boards,  special  attention  was 
paid  to  this  subject  during  the  examination  of 
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the  September  draft,  which  arrived  at  Camp  A 
A.  Humphreys  between  September  4  and  18.  In 
all  6,086  men  were  examined;  of  these  5,856 
were  white  and  230  were  colored.  Most  of  the 
men  came  from  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia ;  a  few 
were  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
New  York,  and  an  occasional  one  came  from 
sixteen  other  states. 

Thfere  were  158  cases  of  venereal  disease 
among  the  white  men,  a  percentage  of  2.7. 
Among  the  colored  there  were  56  cases,  a  per- 
centage of  24.3,  all  but  two  of  the  colored  men 
coming  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  Although  it 
is  not  fair  to  draw  conclusions  from  groups  so 
widely  separated  as  to  numbers,  yet  it  seems  that 
the  colored  men  suffered  far  more  from  venereal 
diseases  than  did  the  whites.  Table  No.  I  shows 
the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  among  the 
white  men  who  were  examined  in  the  September 
draft.  Maryland  had  the  lowest  percentage — 
1.5,  while  North  Carolina  had  the  highest  per- 
centage— 3.6.  Assuming  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  be  100%,  the  rate  in  North  Carolina  would 
be  240%.  Comparing  the  white  and  colored  men 
received  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  we  find  that 
the  rate  of  venereal  disease  among  the  colored 
men  is  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  among  the 
whites. 

The  following  table  showi?  the  percentage  in- 
cidence of  venereal  disease,  distributed  by 
states  (white  men  only) : 


Tablb  I.    • 
(States  sending  over  800  men.) 


SvAn 


1    'SI 


lit 


a 


m 


yii«lnia 688  14  2.6%  178% 

New  Jersey  . .  8851  107  2.7%  180% 

North  Carolina    880  14  8.6%  240% 

Maryland  ....    478  7  1.5%  100% 

West  Virginia    862  8  2.2%  147% 

(States  sending  less  than  100  men.) 

Dist  Columbia      86  8        0.4% 

New  York    ..90  1       0.8% 

Other  States.      85  4       1.2% 

Table  No.  II.  shows  the  distribution  of  cases 
aeeording  to  the  different  venereal  diseases. 
Oonorrhea  accounted  for  89.7% ;  sjrphilis,  8% ; 
chancioidy  2.3%.  More  than  half  the  eases  6f 
gonorrhea  were  chronic. 


Tabus  II. 

No.  or 

Disease  Oases     Per  Cekt. 

Acute  gonorrhea   87  40.6%  )  qq  t«^ 

Chronic  gonorrhea 105  49.1%  f  ^- '  t* 

Syphilis,  primary  stage  ..  12 

"        secondary  stage.  4  8.0% 

"        tertiary  stage  . .  1 

Chancroid 5  2.3% 

Total    214      100.0% 

Table  III. 

GONOBBHEA   CASES 


YBAB8 


20      21      22     28     24     26    26      27     28     29    80    81    82 
180567     10    575    12    2423 

SYPHIUS  AND  OHANCBOID  CASES 
11        2      1        3      1  1  1 

This  table  shows  the  distribution  of  cases  ac- 
cording to  age.  It  is  inconuplete;  as  data  fichow- 
ing  the  ages  of  the  men  drafted  are  not  available. 
However,  it  shows  that  80  of  the  cases  of  gonor- 
rhea and  11  of  the  eases  of  syphilis  were  21 
years  of  age.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  cases 
of  gonorrhea  were  over  21  years  of  age. 

Of  192  oases  of  gonorrhea,  130,  or  68%,  had 
not  been  previously  infected.  Of  42  cases,  22 
were  reported  as  having  had  gonorrhea  prior  to 
the  present  infection.  Fifteen  cases  of  gonor- 
rhea had  previous  history  of  syphilis,  while  two 
other  cases  had  a  history  of  chancroid.  One 
other  case  had  gonorrhea,  chancroid  and  syphi- 
lis. Of  the  17  cases  of  syphilis,  11  had  no  pre- 
vious infection.  One  man  with  a  chancre  re- 
ported that  he  had  previously  suffered  from 
syphilis  (diagnosis  of  chancre  in  this  case  was 
not  made  by  the  laboratory) .  Of  the  214  cases 
of  venereal  disease,  153,  or  72%,  said  their  pres- 
ent infection  was  their  first. 

What  is  the  relation  of  venereal  disease  to  the 
Army!  The  experience  of  this  camp,  which 
agrees  with  the  experience  at  other  camps,  indi- 
cates that  84%  of  the  cases  of  venereal  disease 
were  contracted  prior  to  their  entry  into  the 
military  service.  A  man  is  safer  in  the  Army 
than  in  civil  life, 

Table  No.  IV.  waa  prepared  with  the  intent 
of  showing  approximately  the  time  of  infection. 
From  this  table  we  see  that  30%  of  the  men  had 
infections  six  months  or  more  old ;  some  of  them 
had  been  infected  four  or  five  years.  About 
25%  were  infected  from  one  to  six  months  prior 
to  receiving  the  draft  call.  Another  25%  of  the 
men  were  infected  during  the  month  preceding 
the  draft  call.    Fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  men 
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did  not  know  they  had  any  infection  at  the  time 
of  examination,  or  first  became  aware  of  the 
infection  after  reaching  camp.  There  were  31 
cases  of  such  infection.  About  9%  of  the  men 
were  infected  between  the  time  of  receiving  the 
draft  notification  and  arrival  at  camp.  In  other 
words,  they  were  infected  during  the  farewell 
parties. 

Tabix  IV. 

EtxLAivoN  OF  Dais  the  Infection  Was  Discovebed  to 

Date  op  Notification  to  go  to  Oahp  and  Datb 

OF  Abbival  in  Oamp. 

No.  or     Pbr  OkHT. 
NonoB  or  IimcTioH  Mw       or  Total 

L    Six  m<mtliB  to  a  year  or  more 

before  draft  notification 00       28.0% 

2.  One  to  six  months  before  date 

of  notification    52        24,S% 

3.  Less  than  a  month  before  date 

of  draft  notification  52  24.8% 

4.  Between  date  of  draft  notifica- 
tion and  arrival  at  camp 19  8.0% 

5.  On  or  after  arrival  in  camp  . .  90  14.0% 

6.  Unknown    1  .5% 

214      100.0% 

Source  of  Infection.  One  hundred  men,  or 
about  48%,  received  infection  from  regular 
prostitutes,  to  whom  they  paid  a  fee ;  109  cases, 
or  about  51%,  were  infected  by  chance  acquaint- 
ances or  **pick  ups."  These  latter,  however, 
state  they  did  not  pay  any  money.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  men  did  not  know  the  ^source. 
One  man  claimed  he  was  infected  by  his  wife, 
who  practised  adultery.  Sixty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  men  claimed  to  be  infected  in  cities  or  towns 
other  than  that  from  which  they  came.  Others 
were  infected  by  women  in  their  ovni  towns  or 
by  women  passing  through  their  towns. 

The  experience  of  this  war  has  shovni  that 
there  is  a  grave  venereal  problem  in  the  United 
,  States.  A  problem  that  challenges  the  best 
thought  of  the  country,  and  must  be  met 
squarely  without  false  modesty.  If  this  great 
cause  of  sickness,  misery  and  inefficiency  is  to 
be  eliminated  there  must  be  an  active  campaign 
which  will  include  not  only  the  health  author- 
ities and  the  social  agencies  of  the  country,  but 
which  will  extend  into  the  homes  of  all  the 
people  until  our  children  are  so  properly  in- 
structed in  sex  hygiene  and  have  the  knowledge 
and  self-control  that  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  control  their  passions. 


THE    CLINICAL  ASPECTS   OF   THE   RE- 
CENT INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC* 

By    Bdwhv    A.    Lookb,    11.D.,    Boston;    Gborgb    B. 

RoNNE,  MJ>.,  Boston  ;  and  Herman  Lanmb,  M.D., 

Boston. 

[From  the  4th  Medical  Service,  Boston  City  Hosi^tal.] 

Th£  recent  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  in  Boston,  the  first  since  1889  to 
1891,  has  presented  many  features  of  extrar 
ordinary  interest.  Early  in  the  course  of  Hie 
epidemic  all  the  local  hospitals  were  taxed  to 
their  utmost  capaciily  and  the  segregation  of 
large  numbers  of  eases  in  the  wards  has  afforded 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  careful  clinical 
study  of  the  disease. 

Chart  I  shows  the  daily  number  of  cases  ad- 
mitted and  also  the  total  number  of  dea.tfas  from 
this  disease  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  from 
September  3  to  November  30.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  admissions  during  the  early 
days  of  September  rapidly  increased  but  with 
wide  variations  and  finally  reached  its  maximum 
on  the  thirtieth.  After  September  thirtieth  the 
number  of  daily  admissions  diminished,  at  first 
abruptly  and  then  more -gradually,  until  by  the 
first  of  November  there  were  but  three.  On 
November  fourteenth  the  curve  shows  a  second- 
ary rise  of  significant  nature  which  corresponds 
to  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  cases 
reported  from  the  community  at  large.  The 
whole  curve,  probably,  represents  with  consider- 
able accuracy  the  incidence  of  the  disease  in 
Boston  during  the  prevailing  epidemic.  A  total 
of  1550  cases  of  influenza  were  treated  in  the 
hospital  during  the  period,  September  third  to 
November  thirtieth.  This  chart  also  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  high  mortality  of  the  dis- 
ease although  the  death  rate  among  the  hospital 
cases,  by  reason  of  their  severe  type,  must  be 
accepted  as  greatly  in  excess  of  the  general  mor- 
tality. 

Evidence  of  the  extreme  contagiousness  of  the 
disease  and  the  dangers  of  close  contact  with 
aiBicted  individuals  is  afforded  by  the  relatively 
large  number  of  the  hospital  nurses  and  resident 
physicians  who  contracted  the  disease.  In  spite 
of  the  usual  precautions  of  masks,  gowns,  etc, 
74  nurses  and  13  residents  at  the  City  Hospital 
developed  influenza.  Nine  of  the  former  and 
two  of  the  latter  died.  Among  a  total  of  four- 
teen physicians  at  the  South  Department  of  the 
City  Hospital,  nine  were  afflicted. 

•  Read  at  the  meetinsr  of  the  Boeton  If edioa  Ubiwy  la  MB- 
JuDction  with  the  Suffolk  DUbeict  Medical  Society,  Dee.  4,  1M8. 
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The  discussion  to  follow  ia  based  on  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  cases  admitted  to  the  f^ourth 
Medical  Service  (Harvard  Teaching  Service) 
and  a  few  seen  by  one  of  us  in  private  practice, 
in  all  numbering  350  cases.  By  reason  of  the 
emergency  attending  the  epidemic  at  its  maxi- 
mum, pressure  for  beds  in  the  hospitals  wna  so 
aeute  that  only  the  most  urgently  sick  cases 
could  be  admitted.  Consequently,  in  general 
the  cases  receiving  hospital  treatment  were  not 
representative  of  the  disease  bb  seen  generally, 
but  rather  of  the  most  severe  types. 

TTPSS  OP  CNTLtJBNZA. 

Although  the  course  and  clinical  picture  have 
been  somewhat  varied  we  are  unable  to  divide 
our  cases  into  any  definite  groups  which  shall 
conform  to  the  generally  accepted  classification 
of  "nervous,"  ** respiratory"  and  "gastro-intes- 
linal"  types.  Occasionally,  to  be  sure,  cases 
have  presented  very  pronounced  nervous  or 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  but  never  in  our 
experience  sufficiently  characteristic  to  differen- 
tiate them  sharply  from  the  usual  case  where 
the  clinical  picture  is  of  an  acute  catarrhal  in- 
fection of  the  respiratory  tract.  Judging  from 
the  published  reports  of  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
in  other  localities  the  predominance  of  gastro- 
intestinal, nervous  or  respiratory  symptoms  is 
a  matter  of  marked  variation.  When  gastro- 
intestinal or  severe  nervous  symptoms  have  been 
present  it  has  usually  been  in  Very  severe  cases 
when  they  did  not  replace  catarrhal  symptoms 
but  were  simply  added  to  them. 

The  clinical  picture  in  our  cases  has  been 
singularly  uniform  and  if  any  division  is  to  be 
made,  the  most  reasonable  would  seem  to  us: 
(1)  simple  influenza,  and  (2)  influenza  with 
complicating  pneumonia.  Such  a  grouping  is 
not  free  from  the  objection  that  it  seems  proba- 
ble from  all  the  evidence  at  hand  that  in  cases 
of  even  moderate  severity  but  with  temperature 
for  more  than  two  or  three  days  there  is  invari- 
ably a  bronchopneumonia  present.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  distinction  between  those 
which  show  pneumonia  and  those  which  do  not 
is  simply  a  matter  of  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  bronchopneumonic  process,  in  other 
words  largely  a  matter  of  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  In  our  experience,  with  two  possible 
exceptions,  the  critically  ill  and  subsequently  fa- 
tal cases  have  all  shown  unmistakable  evidence 
of  pneumonia.    One  of  these  was  a  man  of  71 


who  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  moribund 
condition  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory examination  of  the  ehest  The  second 
was  a  boy  of  16  who  was  first  seen  a  few  hours 
before  death  and  a  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  chest  was  likewise  impossible. 

Of  the  total  350  cases,  26  per  oent  were  of  the 
type  of  uncomplicated  influenza  and  74  per  cent, 
influenza  with  pneumonia.  Similar  figures  for 
the  population  at  large  are  not  yet  available 
and  can  never  be  accurately  ccmipiled.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  above  ratio  of  the 
simple  to  the  pneumonia  type  must  be  greatly 
increased  when  all  cases  are  considered.  The 
various  cantonments  throughout  the  country 
furnish  relatively  precise  figures  on  this  point 
as  in  these  communities  all  cases  are  under 
observation  and  carefully  recorded.  The  statis- 
tics thus  far  published  from  these  sources  indi- 
cate that»  BB  a  conservative  estimate,  slightly 
under  20  per  cent  of  all  cases  developed  a  sec- 
ondary pneumonia. 

INFLUENZA  AND  AGE  PEBIODS. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  experience  in 
previous  pandemics  of  influenza  tiie  greatest 
incidence  in  our  cases  was  during  early  adult 
life,  as  is  strikingly  shown  in  Chart  II.  It  will 
be  noted  that  relatively  few  cases  were  seen 
before  fifteen  or  after  fifty.  The  rise  starts 
abruptly  in  the  semi-decade  15-19,  the  increase 
continuing  until  the  age  period  25-29,  when  it 
reaches  its  maximum.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  occurred  in  individuals  between  the 
ages  twenty  and  forty. 

Sex  seems  to  play  no  important  part..  In 
the  above  group  the  number  of  females  slightly 
exceeded  the  males. 

DKVTH  BATE. 

For  the  uncomplicated  influenza  the  death 
rate  was  approximately  2  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  group  of  influenza  complicated  by  pneu- 
monia 51.9  per  cent  died.  As  stated  above,  the 
two  fatal  cases  in  the  first  group  were  first  seen 
just  before  death  and  in  all  probability  had 
pneumonia.  A  mortality  of  51.9  per  cent,  for 
the  influenza  pneumonias  is  roughly  twice  the 
mortality  rate  in  the  case. of  lobar  pneumonia 
as  seen  in  hospital  practice.  The  general  death 
rate  for  all  influenza  cases  treated  in  the  hos- 
pital to  November  thirtieth,  or  a  total  of  1550, 
was  31.8  per  cent. 
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An  interesting  and  significant  difference  is 
shown  between  tiie  death  rate  among  the  pneu- 
monia cases  of  the  six  weeks  during  the  epi- 
demic and  the  cases  studied  during  the  subse- 
quent six  weeks.  In  the  first  the  death  rate  was 
63.4  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter,  39.4  per  cent. 
This  wide  difference  may  to  some  extent  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  since  the  active  epi- 
demic there  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  beds 
to  accommodate  all  who  applied  for  admission 
to  the  hospital  and  consequently  a  milder  type 
of  case  may  have  entered.  On  the  other  hand. 
67  per  cent,  of  all  influenza  cases  treated  during 
the  epidemic  had  well  defined  pneumonia, 
while  for  those  admitted  to  the  wards  from 
October  fifteenth  to  November  thirtieth  the 
pneumonias  comprised  83  per  cent.  Our  im- 
pression is  very  definitely  that  the  cases  seen 
within  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  much 
milder  than  those  seen  during  September  and 
early  October.  Many  obsenffations  made  dur- 
ing previous  pandemics  appear  to  confirm  this 
impression,  namely,  that  the  mortality  is  con- 
siderably greater  during  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic than  among  the  individuals  infected  laiber. 

In  so  small  a  series  of  cases  the  figures  for 
the  mortality  rate  in  the  various  age  periods  are 
of  little  value  since  in  some  instances  the  num- 
l)er  of  cases  is  so  small  that  the  calculated  per- 
centage of  deaths  must  be  grossly  inaccurate. 
It  is  reasonable  to  speak  only  of  general  im- 
pressions. The  death  rate  appears  to  be  high 
for  those  under  five  years,  to  decrease  sharply 
until  the  age  period  15  to  19,  when  it  increases 
rapidly  to  a  maximum  in  the  period  30  to  34. 
This  level  is  maintained  fairly  constantly  until 
the  age  50  to  54,  when  it  again  falls  abruptly 
to  rise  again  after  65.  The  few  patients  over 
65  years  who  have  been  in  the  wards  have 
nearly  all  suocumibed  to  the  disease. 

CLINICAL   MANIFESTATIONS. 

The  cases  seen  by  us  presented  a  very  striking 
uniformity  in  type  and  a  clinical  picture  of 
unusual  definiteness.  Judging  from  recent  pub- 
lished reports  of  groups  of  cases  in  other  com- 
munities tJiere  are  indications  that  in  certain 
respects,  namely,  as  regards  the  frequency  and 
intensity  of  individual  symptoms  and  the  severi- 
ty of  the  disease,  there  may  be  quite  surprising 
variations  in  different  epidemic  centers. 

As  a  rule,  in  our  cases,  the  clinical  features 
conformed  to  the  general  text-book  type.     The 


onset  was  sudden  in  84  per  cent.  In  a  few 
instances  the  story  given  was  that  the  patient 
dropped  on  the  street  or  collapsed  while  at  work, 
but  careful  inquiry  in  every  instance  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  individual  had  kept  about  in 
spite  of  his  symptoms  until  overcome.  In  other 
words,  the  collax)se  was  never  an  initial  symp- 
tom. In  the  remaining  16  per  cent,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease  was  gradual,  the  patient 
feeHng  mean  and  with  the  general  s^ymptoms 
of  an  ordinary  cold  for  a  few  days  before  the 
symptoms  became  acute.  Many  of  these  cases, 
however,  at  the  end  of  this  stage,  were  suddenly 
seized  with  a  chill  which  frequently  proved  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  pneumonia. 

In  60  per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  first  symptom 
was  an  actual  chill.  Many  others  had  chilly 
sensations  but  without  real  rigor.  Varying  de- 
grees of  malaise  and  prostration,  usually  very 
marked,  were  among  the  most  common  symp- 
toms at  onset.  Perhaps  the  most  distressing 
complaint  has  been  the  constant  agonizing  pains 
in  the  back,  legs  and  frequently  in  the  joints, 
coming  on  within  a  few  hours  after  the  rigor 
and  lasting  with  diminishing  severity  for  one 
to  several  days.  Accompanying  the  pain  we 
have  f  jxjquently  noted  a  very  acute  hyperalgesia 
of  the  skin  either  confined  to  the  lower  region  of 
the  thorax  ix)8teriorly  or  more  general  and  cor- 
responding to  the  areas  where  the  pain  was  felt. 
So  constant  has  been  this  combination  of  sudden 
onset  with  prostration  and  pronounced  pain  that 
in  its  absence  we  have  awaited  further  develop- 
ments before  making  a  diagnosis  of  influenza. 

Headache  was  a  prominent  early  symptom  in 
185,  or  more  than  one-half  the  cases.  It  was  often 
general  or  occipital  but  more  frequently  frontal. 
We  have  seen  a  few  of  hemicranial  distribution. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  disappeared  grad- 
ually after  a  few  days,  but  rarely  has  persisted 
and  with  unusual  violence  for  from  oiie  to  two 
weeks.  In  all  such  cases  the  pain  is  probably 
a  s^'mptom  of  frontal  sinusitis.  Epistaxis  oc- 
curred very  commonly  both  as  an  initial  or  early 
symptom  (36  cases)  and  also  later  in  the  dis- 
ease, especially  in  those  with  complicating 
pneumonia. 

A  moderate  burning  sensation  in  the  eyes  and 
slight  photophobia  were  not  uncommon.  The 
conjunctivae  in  such  cases  were  more  or  less  in- 
jected. A  majority  felt  a  rawness  or  slight  sore- 
ness in  the  throat  and  were  noted  to  be  hoarse. 
Several  had  actual  aphonia.  Coryza  was  much 
less  common  and  seldom  severe.    A  dry  and  of- 
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ten  extremely  harassing  cough  developed  by  the 
second  or  third  day,  sometimes  even  as. an  in- 
itial symptom.  Fairly  often  it  assumed  a  char- 
acteristic paroxysmal  type  and  after  the  disease 
was  well  established  was  sometimes  so  violent 
as  to  lead  to  vomiting!  One  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced 8}inptoms  was  the  burning  pain  und^r 
the  sternum  which  might  be  felt  from  the 
larynx  to  the  lower  limits  of  the  thorax.  The 
pain  was  constant  but  greatly  aggravated  by 
cough.  It  often  persisted  for  as  long  as  a  week 
or  ten  days.  Fever  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  characteristic  of  the  symptoms.  It  rises 
abruptly  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  tiie  first 
24  to  48  hours  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  and 
declines  graduaUy  during  the  subsequent  few 
days  to  normal,  the  whole  course  of  pyrexia  in 
the  simple  influenzas  seldom  lasting  more  than 
from  four  to  six  days.  The  pulse  and  respira- 
tion in  this  type  are  noteworthy  only  because  of 
the  slight  departure  from  the  normal.  Many 
showed  no  increase  whatsoever  and  a  pulse  rate 
above  100  or  respiration  above  25  were  the  ex- 
ception. 

Profuse  sweats,  either  early  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  or  later  with  complications,  were  by 
no  means  rare. 

Some,  at  entrance  to  the  hospital,  seemed  sur- 
prisingly comfortable  although  profoundly  pros- 
trated, while  others  suffering  from  the  pains  and 
headache  presented  a  picture  of  great  agony.  A 
few  were  delirious  but  much  more  often  the  pa- 
tient would  lie  in  a  sort  of  stupor  as  though 
completely  overwhelmed  by  the  toxemia. 

Of  the  skin  lesions  an  intense  erythema  of  the 
face  or  the  chest  and  back  was  the  most  com- 
mon and  in  occasional  cases  might  well  have 
been  confused  with  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever.  On 
a  very  few  occasions  we  saw  an  indefinite  macu- 
lar rash  somewhat  resembling  that  of  measles. 
During  the  early  weeks  of  the  epidemic  we  ob- 
served a  few  cases  with  small  papular  lesions 
scattered  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  chest 
which  exactly  simulated  rose  spots.  Herpetic 
lesions  on  the  lips  were  the  excejytion  and  never 
extensive. 

The  leucopenia  described  as  characteristic  of 
early  influenza  was  scarcely  ever  seen,  but  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  patients 
seldom  came  to  the  hospital  until  the  second  or 
third  day  of  the  disease.  A  leucocyte  count  un- 
der 4,000  occurred  but  three  times.  In  five  cases 
the  white  count  waft  10,000  or  over.    The  aver- 


age count  for  the  uncomplicated  influenzas  was 
6,300. 

With  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  urine 
of  all  cases  contained  albumin  in  small  amounts 
and  often  a  few  casts.  There  were  never  any 
urinary  symptoms. 

The  group  of  influenza  pneumonia  which  com^ 
prises  the  most  desperately  sick  and  practically 
all  of  the  fatal  cases  presented  a  clinical  pic- 
ture differing  from  the  above  mainly  in  the  ' 
great  severity  of  the  symptoms  described.  Usu- 
ally the  pneumonia  seemed  to  have  been  a  x>art 
of  the  disease  from  the  beginning  of  the  illness, 
but  in  a  few  its  onset  at  the  end  of  a  few  days 
was  perfectly  distinct.  The  condition  of  over- 
whelming toxemia  was  something  which  we  have 
never  previously  seen.  Intense  delirium  was 
less  common  than  ithe  deep  stupor  already  men- 
tioned and  which  occurred  with  great  frequency. 
Except  for  the  color  of  the  skin  the  condition, 
at  times  showed  a  strong  similarity  to  the  so- 
caUed ''typhoid  state." 

The  substernal  pain,  prostration,  hyperidrosis 
universalis  and  other  symptoms  discussed  above 
were  commonly  much  exaggerated.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  of  a  persistent  and  severe  type  were 
not  uncommon.  Once  the  vomiting  was  noted  as 
a  foecal  type.  Extreme  degrees  of  tymx>anites 
are  much  more  frequent  than  in  the  usual  type 
of  lobar  pneumonia.  Several  times  very  violent 
diarrhea  persisted  for  several  days. 

A  particularly  distressing  symptom  to  the  pa- 
tient has  been  the  abnormal  pain,  which  is  often 
of  such  acuteness  as  to  suggest  an  acute  abdom- 
inal complication,  such  as  mesenteric  throm- 
bosis. In  one  case  this  condition  was  found  at 
operation.  In  the  majority  the  cause  was  prob- 
ably the  extreme  distention. 

The  marked  cyanosis  which  has  been  such  an 
extraordinary  feature  is  of  a  nature  unfamiliar 
to  us  and  never  seen  in  any  other  condition.  En- 
tirely  unlike  that  so  conmionly  met  with  in  em- 
physema, pneumonia  and  other  conditions,  it 
is  quite  unique  and  seems  characteristic  of  in- 
fluenza pneumonia.  We  have  come  to  regard  it 
as  the  most  important  single  prognostic  sign. 
When  present,  even  in  the  early  stages,  it  indi- 
cates an  almost  certain  fatal  termination.  The 
lips  and  nails  are  of  a  deep  muddy  purple  color 
and  the  skin  generally  presents  a  dull  gray 
tinge  somewhat  resembling  the  color  in  aigyria. 
The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  altogether 
evident.     Clearly  it  is  not  due  to  the  cardiac 
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failure,  bb  cardiac  dilatation  has  not  been  pres- 
ent in  any,  and  in  the  presence  of  this  cyanosis 
the  pulse  was,  as  a  rule,  of  good  quality.  The 
dusky  color  is  quite  similar  to  that  observed  in 
methemoglobinemia  and  is  probably  in  large 
part,  at  least,  due  to  changes  of  this  nature  in 
the  blood. 

The  pulse  rate,  though  higher  than  in  simple 
influenza,  is  remarkably  low,  seldom  going  above 
120  except  for  24  to  36  hours  before  death.  Of- 
ten dicrotic  in  the  early  stages,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  it  remains  of  surprisingly  good  qual- 
ity until  the  end.  A  very  interesting  brady- 
cardia has  frequently  developed  during  early 
convalescence,  the  pulse  rate  in  ten  cases  sink- 
ing to  under  40  x)er  minute.  The  quality  re- 
mained good  and  after  a  period  of  one  or  two 
days  invariably  returned  to  normal.  The  ad- 
ministration of  digitalis  was  not  responsible  for 
the  slow  rate,  as  this  drug  was  seldom  given ; 
neither  is  it  due  to  vagus  stimulation,  as  atropin 
produced  no  effect  in  increasing  the  rate  of  the 
heart  contraction. 

The  temperature  was  exceedingly  variable,  at 
times  being  but  little  elevated,  at  others  reach- 
ing 105  or  106  degrees.  No  special  type  of  fever 
curve  is  characteristic.  Frequently  it  fell  ab- 
ruptly to  normal  just  previous  to  death,  as  in 
the  case  of  crisis.  With  recovery  the  temper- 
ature  more  often  fell  by  lysis  than  crisis.  In 
no  case  of  the  latter  have  we  seen  the  immedi- 
ate improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  which  is  often  so  striking  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia. 

The  picture  of  the  grunting,  painful,  dis- 
tressed and  rapid  breathing  of  pneumococcus 
pneumonia  is  certainly  very  exceptional  if  ever 
present.  Instead  the  patient  lies  flat  in  bed 
without  much  evidence  of  respiratory  distress. 
He  may  admit  that  his  chest  feels  filled  up  and 
he  is  smothered,  but  more  often  he  denies  any 
respiratory  difficulty  whatsoever.  Case  after 
ease  of  the  most  virulent  nature  has  had  a  res- 
piration of  from  25  to  30  per  minute.  For  a 
few  days  before  death  the  rate  may  increase 
to  60  or  70  per  minute,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
hyperpnea  or  tachypnea  is  present  earlier.  The 
course  of  the  pulse  and  the  respiration  are  far 
more  reliable  guides  as  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease  than  the  temperature  curve  which,  when 
taken  alone,  is  often  very  misleading.  The  com 
bination  of  a  high  pulse  and  respiration  under 
all  circumstances  is  to  be  regarded  very 
seriously. 


Cough  is  apt  to  be  a  prominent  and  very  dis- 
tressing flymptom  in  the  pneumonia  group.  We 
have  known  it  to  be  almost  incessant.  The 
sputum,  which  in  the  beginning  is  scanty,  often 
becomes  more  or  less  abxmdaait  but  of  no  con- 
stant type.  It  may  be  mucopurulent,  frothy, 
thin  mucoid,  rusty  or  blood  tinged.  Except  in 
two  cases  of  acute  bronchiectasis  it  has  never 
been  foul  smelling  and  never  tenacious,  as  in 
ordinary  pneumonia.  Several  times  the  pa- 
tients raised  moderately  laige  amounts  of  thin 
reddish  secretion  somewhat  resembling  diluted 
red  wine.  Bather  profuse  hemorrhages  from  the 
lungs  occurred  in  several.  In  all,  34  per  cent, 
had  blood  to  some  extent  in  the  expectorations. 
Varying  degrees  of  pulmonary  oedema  occurred 
but  were  never  of  the  type  of  *' inflammatory 
pulmonary  oedema"  described  by  several  ob- 
servers. 

The  leucocyte  counts  averaged  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  simple  influenzas,  i.e,,  9,000 
as  against  6,300  per  cu.  mm.  A  count  of  33,000 
is  recorded  in  one  case  with  empyema,  but  other- 
wise none  were  higher  than  18,000. 

The  signs  in  the  chest  are  difficult  to  classify 
as  thej"  were  so  varied.  Except  for  scattered 
rales  over  both  lungs  or  signs  of  oedema,  the 
findings  were  largely  confined  to  the  lower  back. 
The  earliest  were  found  in  the  region  of  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  scapula  and  consisted  either 
in  localized  rales  of  the  crepitant  or  consonating 
variety  or  slight  dulness  over  a  small  area  with 
diminished  vesicular  respiration.  It  is  our  ex- 
perience that  the  r&les  generally  antedate  the 
first  signs  of  consolidation  by  at  least  24  hours. 
All  degrees  of  consolidation  developed,  but 
rather  infrequently  were  the  signs  of  marked 
dulness,  intense  bronchial  breathing  and  bron- 
chophony present  as  in  the  case  of  consolidation 
in  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  A  small  area  of 
incomplete  consolidation  was  found  rapidly  in- 
creased from  day  to  day  and  the  signs  usually 
became  more  definite.  Later  the  same  evolution 
of  signs  would  take  place  at  the  hilus  of  the 
other  lung.  The  right  or  left  lower  lobe  was 
alone  involved  about  equally,  namely,  in  26  per 
cent,  of  the  cases.  In  38  per  cent,  both  lower 
lobes  were  infiltrated.  The  remaining  10  per 
cent,  showed  consolidation  in  various  areas  of 
the  lungs,  usually  several.  Resolution  was  never 
prompt  except  in  a  few  instances  where  there 
appeared  to  be  good  reason  to  assume  that  the 
consolidation  was  a  complicating  lobar  pneu- 
monia.    The  characteristic  long-delayed  resolu 
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tion  is  entirely  consisteiit  with  the  nature  of 
the  patholo^cal  process  in  the  lung,  and  ae  one 
views  these  changes  at  the  autopsy  Kible  it  is 
indeed  difficult  to  imagine  it  otherwise.  We 
have  several  times  seen  patients  during  late  con- 
valescence, when  all  symptoms  had  disappeared, 
who  still  presented  signs  of  definite  consolida- 
tion in  one  or  both  lower  lobes. 

COMPLICATIONS. 

Until  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  epidemic 
we  saw  eictremely  few  complications,  but  subse^ 
quently  nmnerous  and  varied  complicating  con- 
ditions were  noted.  Next  to  the  mortality  from 
the  disease,  the  serious  consequences  of  the  com- 
plications and  sequelae  are  of  the  firat  impor- 
tance. 

Cardio-wascvlar  System,  With  such  a  viru- 
lent type  of  infection  it  is  diflScult  to  explain 
why  cardiac  involvement  is  so  unusual.  Only 
once  did  we  find  reasonably  definite  evidence 
of  an  endocarditis.  Fibrinous  pericarditis  de- 
veloped in  a  single  case.  Clinically,  cardiac 
dilatation  was  demonstrated  in  but  one.  A  toxic 
myocarditis  doubtless  occurs  more  frequently 
than  can  be  shown  clinically.  We  occasionally 
saw  auricular  fibrillation  and  a  severe  brady- 
cardia was  present  ten  times. 

More  surprising  still  is  the  fact  that  old  car- 
diac cases  seemed  to  go  through  the  influenza 
attack  quite  as  well  as  those  without  cardiac 
lesions.  Among  nineteen  cases  of  chronic  car- 
diac disease  only  five  died,  and  in  two  of  these 
there  was  a  further  complication  of  pregnancy. 
Cardiac  decompensation  did  not  develop  in  any 
c»f  these  five  fatal  cases. 

Mesenteric  thrombosis  with  resulting  gangrene 

of  the  gut  was  found  once  at  operation.    A  mild 

phlebitis  of  the  leg  developed  in  two  instances; 

.  one  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  other 

four  weeks  after  onset.    Both  cases  recovered. 

Respiratory  Tract.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  pleura  shows  extensive  inflammation  in  all 
cases  examined  at  the  autopsy  table  it  is  unac- 
coimtable  that  signs  of  pleuritis  should  be  so 
generally  wanting.  Pleural  friction  was  heard 
in  17  cases  and  a  small  quantity  of  serous  fluid 
was  aspirated  in  two.  Pleuritic  pains  were  rare 
exceptions. 

Prom  September  3  to  October  15  a  total  of 
only  eight  cases  of  empyema  were  treated  in  iike 
entire  hospital,  while  from  October  15  to  No- 
vember  30  the  total  was  36.  Among  the  caj^ 
on  the  Fourth  Medical  Service  nine  empyemas 


were  seen,  four  of  whom  died.  In  four  the  or- 
ganism was  the  pneumocoocus,  in  two  the 
streptococcus,  and  in  the  three  remaining,  un- 
known. 

Pour  cases'  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with 
influenza  died,  one  with  an  old  process  ran  an 
uneventful  course,  and  a  sixth  recovered  from 
the  influenza  but  with  evidence  that  the  tuber- 
culous process  has  been  made  active. 

Oastra-intestvnal  Tract.  Other  than  the  symp- 
toms of  meteorism,  diarrhea,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing there  were  no  complications  in  these  oilgans 
except  a  very  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  in  one  and  from  the  intestines  in  an- 
other. 

Nervous  System.  A  single  case  of  epidemic 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  developed  in  one  case. 
Delirium  and  stupor  already  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  former  was  present  in  79  cases,  the 
latter  in  59.  Acute  mania  came  on  in  two  fatal 
cases  and  in  two  who  recovered.  In  one  of  the 
latter  the  condition  cleared  up  after  three  weeks 
but  in  the  other  has  remained  unimproved. 

A  complete  paraplegia  due  to  a  myelitis  ap- 
peared in  a  girl  of  eight  on  the  third  day  after 
the  temperature  became  normal. 

OenitO'Urinary  Tract.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  practically  all  severe  cases  had  albumin 
and  casts  in  the  urine,  not  a  single  case  of 
nephritis  or  infection  of  the  kidneys  was  known 
to  have  developed. 

Two  cases  of  very  mild  epididymitis  were 
seen,  both  in  uncomplicated  influenza.  The 
swelling  was  only  moderate  and  the  inflamma- 
tion mild.  Both  recovered  from  the  primary 
disease  and  the  local  aflPection  rapidly  improved. 

Ears  and  Accessory  Sinrnes.  The  occasional 
involvement  of  the  middle  ears  has,  in  our  ex- 
perience, been  very  rare  and  of  no  serious  import. 
There  was  no  pain,  and  paracentesis  was  not 
necessary.  No  mastoid  or  other  complications 
resulted.  A  very  mild  infection  of  the  middle 
ear  is  common  during  convalescence.  Sinusitia 
IS  hardly  more  imi)ortant.  It  is  a  very  familiar 
complication  but  always  dears  up  spontane- 
ously. 

THERAPY. 

Our  opinions  with  regard  to  therapy  can  be 
^pressed  in  few  words.  We  are  entirely  in  ac- 
ord  with  the  usual  statement  that  there  is  no 
neciftc  for  influenza.  (The  method  of  intra- 
enous  injection  of  the  blood  serum  of  Individ- 
als  convalescing  from  influenza  pneumonia  as 
ievised  by  Maguire  and  Redden  and  employed 
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by  them  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  has  in 
their  hands  yielded  results  which  are  most 
striking  and  indicate  that  by  this  means  the 
mortality  from  pneumonia  of  the  influenza  type 
can  be  greatly  reduced.)  The  many  different 
drugs  recommended  by  therapeutic  enthusiasts 
have  no  value  whatsoever  in  combating  the  in- 
fection. Any  favorable  results  obtained  can 
be  explained  only  on  the  grounds  of  sedative  or 
analgesic  action  and  not  through  any  influence 
on  the  primary  disease.  Exceiyt  for  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  general  measures  as  a  routine 
every  case  should  b€^  treated  purely  symptom- 
atically. 

The  first  principle  in  treatment  is  absolute 
rest  in  bed  from  the  onset  of  the  infection.  So 
frequently  have  we  obtained  the  history  that 
the  patient  kept  about  for  a  few  days  to  a  week 
and  was  then  suddenly  seized  with  violent  symp- 
toms marking  the  beginning  of  pneumonia  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  severe  course 
is  more  common  under  such  circumstances.  Tt 
is  the  testimony  of  many  physicians  of  large  ex- 
perience in  this  epidemic  that  those  who  went 
to  bed  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp- 
toms  nearly  always  recovered,  while  those  who 
kept  about  usually  had  pneumonia,  and  a  large 
percentage  died. 

In  no  disease  is  expert  nuisiiig  of  greater  ad- 
vantage. 

The  most  precise  regulation  of  the  intestines 
is  paramount,  not  only  because  of  the  necessity 
of  stimulating  the  eliminative  functions,  but 
also  because  of  the  marked  tendency  in  this  dis- 
ease to  meteorism.  In  the  beginning  fairly  free 
catharsis  is  advisable.  The  most  intractable 
cases  of  diarrhea  are  often  greatly  relieved  by 
irrigations  of  the  colon  with  normal  salt  solu- 
tion, boric  acid  solution,  or  a  solution  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  Tympanitis  is  to  be  combated  by 
the  usual  methods  employed  in  typhoid  and 
other  diseases  for  its  relief. 

The  sponge  or  slush  bath  is  of  great  value  in 
many  cases,  and  especially  in  those  where  the 
severest  degree  of  toxemia  is  not  present.  The 
benefits,  though  perhaps  somewhat  less  pro- 
nounced than  in  typhoid  fever,  are  yet  definite. 
Delirium  often  disappears  entirely,  headache 
is  relieved,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  vaso- 
motor tone  is  stimulated.  The  best  eflfects  have 
been  obtained  with  a  bath  of  rather  short  du- 
ration (ten  to  fifteen  minutes)  and  with  water 
from  80  to  60  d^rees,  according  to  the  vigor 
and  reaction  of  the  patient. 


If  the  patient  is  in  a  stupor  or  if  vomiting 
interferes  with  the  ingestion  of  a  full  amount 
of  fiuids  one  should  resort  to  proctoclysis  or  hy- 
podermodysis.  We  have  found  the  use  of  the 
* 'Murphy  drip"  very  satisfactory.  By  mouth 
fiuids  in  almost  any  form  may  be  given. 

It  is  often  quite  impossible  to  induce  the  pa- 
tient to  take  an  adequate  amount  of  food  be- 
cause of  severe  vomiting  or  anorexia.  When 
possible  the  x>Atient  should  be  given  a  simx^e 
essentially  fiuid  or  semi-solid  diet  averaging 
from  2,500  to  3,000  calories.  The  list  of  foods 
allowed  includes  milk,  cream,  batter,  mat^oon, 
koumiss,  tea.  cocoa  or  coffee  with  milk,  malted 
milk,  soups  with  rice  or  barley,  gruels^  eggnogs, 
eggs,  beef  juice  or  scraped  beef,  minced  chiAen, 
crackers,  milk  toast,  simple  puddings,  ice  cream, 
custards,  and  fruits. 

As  there  are  seldom,  if  ever,  serious  compli- 
cations in  the  upper  respiratory  or  digestive 
tract,  procedures  directed  to  the  care  of  the 
mouth,  nose  and  throat,  bej^nd  those  incident 
to  the  nuredng  of  any  individual  with  fever,  are 
superfluous.  To  spray  the  nose  is  to  invite 
otitis  media,  to  gargle  with  strong  antiseptic 
solutions  is  absurd. 

Cardiac  stimulants  as  a  routine  are  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  heart  failure  is  rare.  Should 
symptoms  or  signs  of  weakness  of  the  heart  ap* 
pear,  cardiac  stimulants  like  digitalis,  camphor 
and  caffeine  are  indicated. 

In  the  early  stages,  with  great  pain  and  head- 
ache, analgesics  should  be  given.  Acetylsalicylic 
acid  or  Dover's  powders  in  full  doses  have  given 
the  best  results  in  our  hands. 

Sedatives  for'  cough  or  expectorants  may  be 
of  some  value  in  exceptional  cases  but  find  no 
place  as  routine  measures.  If  the  cough  is  ex- 
cessive and  distressing,  codeine,  heroin  or  mor- 
phine should  be  prescribed. 

Convalescence  is  a  time  of  special  importance 
in  influenza.  It  frequently  happens  that  after 
a  few  days  of  normal  temperature  a  broncho- 
pneumonia sets  in.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
following  defervescence.  A  carefully  regulated 
convalescence  covering  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months  is  more  important  than  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  other  acute  disease. 


The  charts  illustrating  Dr.  Locke's  paper  will 
be  found  seriatim  on  the  three  succeeding 
pages. 
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MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Continued  from  poffe  IW.) 

Dr.  John  B.  Roberts,  Philadelphia :  *  *  Shock ' ' 
is  used  to  ^over  juany  symptoms  following  in- 
jury— anemia^  fat  embolism,  rapid  absorption 
of  septic  fluids,  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from 
abdominal  organs.  The  complete  recovery 
seen  at  times  indicates  that  the  basic  lesion  is 
susceptible  of  re^wdr,  wherever  situated.  Por- 
ter's conclusions  relative  to  fat  embolism,  en- 
forced inhalation  of  carbon-dioxide  were  ap- 
parently largely  founded  on  examination  of 
cases  a  good  many  hours  after  injury.  Lower- 
ing of  the  alkaline  reserve  in  the  blood  after 
anesthesia  and  operative  attacks,  and  the  bene^ 
fieial  effect  of  intravenous  use  of  alkaline  solu- 
tions have  seemed  to  indicate  a  possible  rela- 
tion between  shock  and  acidosis.  Henderson 
and  Haggard  see  a  suggestive  cause  of  surgi- 
cal shock  in  a  connection  between  the  exces- 
sive respiration  due  to  pain  and  the  carbon- 
dioxide  capacity  or  alkali  reserve  of  the  blood. 
For  prevention  of  shock  there  must  be  avoid- 
ance of  fall  of  blood  pressure,  prevention  of 
pain,  and  control  in  severity  of  traumatism. 
Ether,  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  usually  in- 
haled anesthetics,  is  said  to  reduce  blood  pres- 
sure, and  is  toxic  to  nerve  tissue  and  glandu- 
lar organs.  Nitrous  oxide  with  ether  following, 
or  in  association  with  nerve  blocking,  is  at 
times  available.  Gkoffrey  Marshall  uses  nitrous 
oxide  gas  with  oxygen  to  lessen  shock  in  ampu- 
tation. He  says  shock  evades  exact  definition. 
T  fear  his  experience  is  more  that  of  an  anesthet- 
ist than  that  of  an  operating  surgeon.  Porter 
finds  that  a  diastolic  blood  pressure  of  45  to 
50  mm.  continued  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
laboratory  animal  is  followed  by  death  by 
transfer  of  blood  to  the  portal  veins  unless  the 
animal  is  saved  by  surgical  treatment.  Treat- 
ment, therefore,  requires  that  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  the  wounded,  in  war  or  civilian  prac- 
tice, be  raised  above  the  critical  point.  Eleva- 
tion of  the  feet  dnd  intravenous  injection  of 
saline  solution  will  raise  diastolic  blood  pres- 
sure to  70  or  80  mm. ;  such  procedure  is  to  he 
used  in  addition  to  elevation  of  legs  and  trunk. 
Adrenalin  may  be  employed  in  addition  if  the 
pressure  falls  again.  Too  much  saline  solution 
may    increase   hemorrhage   in    oozing    wounds, 


unless  hemostasis  or  operation  and  hemostasis 
have  been  successfully  employed.  Transfusion 
of  blood  is  then  acceptable,  but  hemostasis 
must  also  be  looked  after.  External  heat  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  Pressure  is  to  be 
made  on  wound  and  not  by  tourniquet  above 
the  wound.  Qeoflfrey  Marshall's  objection  to 
morphia  is  probably  founded  upon  anesthetic 
-observations  rather  than  upon  the  ^udy  o£ 
clinical  surgery  as  an  operating  surgeon.  C. 
L.  Gibson  of  New  York  strongly  advises  the 
use  of  morphia  to  prevent  shock,  stating  that 
its  generous  use  makes  the  journey  of  the 
wounded  man  to  the  next  station  comfortable; 
also  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value 
previous  to  operations  with  a  marked  effect  in 
diminishing  shock.  The  preliminary  hypo- 
dermic use  of  morphia  and  atropia  will  prob- 
ably convince  operators  that  GrcoflFrey  Marshairs 
objection  to  ether  in  amputation  cases  is  prob- 
ably not  well  founded.  Surgical  shock  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ''shell  shock."  Surgeons 
must  remember  that  saline  solution  is  not  well 
absorbed  in  shock  cases ;  it .  may  take  some 
time  to  get  the  beneficial  effect  of  gravity  and 
intravenous  medication.  Frequent  blood  pres- 
sure observations  combined  with  temperature 
observations  will  determine  the  indications  for 
cessation  or  diminution  of  activity  in  treatment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Mbltzer  New  York:  I  shall  first 
take  up  the  theory  of  acapnia.  It  assumes  that 
shock  iS'  due  to  a  diminution  of  CO,  in  the 
blood  of  patients  in  shock.  This  assumption 
suggests  at  the  same  time  the  treatment;  it 
consists  in  letting  the  patient  breathe  some  car- 
bon dioxide,  or  let  him  respire  through  a  long 
tube  or,  as  it  is  called  for  short,  rebreathing. 
The  theory  of  acapnia  as  the  cause  of  shock  is 
about  ten  years  old:  it  was  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Yandell  Henderson.  If  the  statement 
that  CO2  of  the  blood  is  decreased  in  shock  were 
generally  confirmed,  the  fact  of  the  reduction 
of  CO2  could  not  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
acapnia  theory.  The  reduction  of  COj  may 
merely  be  a  consequence  of  shock  and  not  the 
catise  of  it.  A  successful  treatment  of  a  disease 
by  a  method  which  was  devised  upon  a  certain 
assumption  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  never  proves  that  the  assumption  is 
necessarily  correct.  Qeoffrey  Marshall,  an  ex- 
pert anesthetist,  is  of  the  opinion  that  rebreath- 
ing is  rather  a  dangerous  procedure  and  surely 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  shock  patients.    Acapnia 
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and  rebreathing  die  hard  but,  ^R  far  as  the  sci- 
ence of  physiology  is  concerned,  they  are  surely 
dying.    Then  I  wish  to  discuss  another  phase 
in  the  physiology  of  shock.    Low  b][ood  pressure 
18  a  predominant*  symptom  of  shock.     For  at 
least  six  decades  physiologists  firmly  believed 
that  low  blood  pressure  was  accompanied  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  peripheral  small  blood  vessels 
which  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  body's  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.     In  recent  years  the  assump- 
tion gained  the  ascendancy  that  in  shock  the 
peripheral  blood  vessels  are  contracted.     Sur- 
geons have  stated  that  they  have  never  found 
the  vessels   of  the   abdominal   viscera    to  be 
engorged  in  shock.    In  England  and  in  France 
Dr.  Cannon  had  occasion  to  study  shock  experi- 
mentally as  well  as  clinically.    He  became  con- 
verted to  the  theory  that  the  most  essential 
factor  in  the  production  of  shock  is  acidosis 
and  b^an  to  advocate  the  treatment  of  shock 
by  the  administration  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Recently  the  theory  of  acidosis  as  the  primary 
cause  of  shock  lost  ground.    BayUss  himself  gave 
up  the  idea  that  acidosis  is  of  primary  imjyor- 
tance  in  shock,  and  he,  as  well  as  others,  lost 
faith  in  the  value  of  the  alkaline  treatment  of 
shock.    I  now  come  to  the  theory  that  shock  is 
produced  by  pulmonary  fat  embolism  which  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  popular  attention.    The 
article   of   Professor   Porter   in    the   Atlantic 
Monthly  reads   indeed  like  a  most   attractive 
novel.    The  sentences  are  crisp  and  the  style  and 
manner   of   presentation    are   most   attractive. 
But  in  science  and  in  practice  of  medicine  we 
are  more  interested  in  the  trurfih  and  the  practi- 
cal value  of  the  facts  than  in  the  beauty  of  their 
presentation.     There  is  much  in  Dr.  Porter's 
statements  which  we  may  readily  accept.     No 
doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  fractures  of  the 
long  bones,  or  injuries  to  fat  tissues  lead  to 
pulmonary  fat  embolism  and  to  a  dangerous  and 
even  to  a  rapidly  fatal  fall  of  blood  pressure. 
But  these  facts  are  in  no  way  new.    Dr.  Porter 
himself  admits  that  shock  brought  about  by  in- 
juries to  the  abdomen  may  be  due  to  **  change 
in  the  hydrostatic  conditions  of  the  circulation" 
in  the  abdomen  and  not  to  fat  embolism.    Fat 
embolism,  a  grave  condition,  presents  a  number 
of  definite  clinical  symptoms  outside  of  the 
presence  of  low  blood  pressure.    There  are,  in 
the  first  place,  symptoms  which  point  directly 
to  the  lungs  as  the  seat  of  trouble.    The  i>atient 
is  suffering  from  air  hunger ;  dyspnoea,  pulmo- 


nary edema  and  even  hemoptysis  are  frequently 
present.  On  auscultation  the  presence  of  rales 
may  be  discovered.  Then  there  are  indications 
of  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  circulation  in  ab- 
normal quantiti^.  The  urine  contains  fat 
globuli.  Fat  may  be  readily  detected  in  a  drop 
of  blood.  Moreover,  even  the  sputum  may  re- 
veal the  presence  of  fat.  There  are  then  many 
clinical  signs  which  point  that  the  shock-like 
condition  of  the  patient  is  being  due  to  pulmo- 
nary fat  embolism.  Dr.  Porter  does  not  men- 
tion in  his  articles  that  he  availed  himself  of 
these  signs.  Dr.  Porter  recommends  the  inhala- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  for  the  treatment  of 
shock  and  claims  that  he  has  helped  many  such 
cases  by  this  treatment.  Porter  administers 
carbon  dioxide  not  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  possible  exigencies  of  acapnia,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  deep  inspirations,  which, 
according  to  him  would  help  **  drive  the  blood 
from  the  engorged  abdominal  veins  into  the 
chest,  where  it  shall  fill  the  half  empty  heart  and 
permit  the  faithful  organ  to  fill  the  capillaries." 
Wiggers  says  that  if  the  circulation  from  the 
right  ventricle  is  impeded  by  capillary  emboli 
in  the  lungs,  the  introduction  of  larger  quanti- 
ties of  blood  in  the  right  ventricle  might  lead 
to  the  dilatation  of  that  ventricle  and  to  death. 
According  to  Wiggers,  shock  is  distinguishable 
from  pulmonary  fat  embolism  by  the  diflferenoe 
of  the  pressure  in  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
pulmonary  artery;  in  pulmonary  fat  embolism 
the  pressure  is  rather  high,  while  in  shock  it 
is  low.  Therefore,  while  in  shock  it  is  advisable 
to  drive,  by  any  effective  methods,  the  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the 
right  ventricle,  this  procedure  has  to  be  avoided 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  fat  embolism.  As  a 
friend  of  Professor  Porter  it  is  to  me  an  un- 
pleasant performance  to  criticise  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  shock 
and  its  treatment.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty 
to  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  in  our 
country  to  state  frankly  to  my  brothers  in  medi- 
cine my  estimate  of  Porter's  theory  of  shock 
as  well  as  of  his  therapeutic  advice;  I  believe 
that  neither  of  them  rendered  a  practical  ser- 
vice to  medicine.  What  I  have  just  said  regard- 
ing the  expression  of  my  views  on  Professor 
Porter's  theory  is  true  of  my  criticism  of  all 
the  three  theories.  The  men  who  propounded 
them  are  leading  figures  in  physiology  of  this 
country.  I  am  pround  to  claim  to  be  their  friend. 

(To  h9  eonHnwd.) 
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The  History  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library, 
John  W.  Parlow,  MLD.,  Librarian-  Privately 
printed  by  The  Plimpton  Press,  Norwood, 
Mass.    1918. 

Dr.  Parlow  deserves  much  credit  for  hunting 
up  the  almost  forgotten  beginnings  of  the  Bos- 
ton Medical  Library  and  presenting  them  to  the 
medical  profession  in  such  attractive  form.  Con- 
nected with  the  Library  for  twenty-four  years, 
he  early  felt  the  stimulus  of  J.  B.  Chadwick's 
personality,  absorbing  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
collecting  of  books  and  developing  a  facility  in 
the  work  all  his  own.  His  book  of  240  pages, 
illustrated  with  31  half-tones,  is  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  with  the  following  titles:  The  First 
Boston  Medical  Library,  1805-1826;  Pounding 
of  Present  Library — ^Rooms  in  Hamilton  Place, 
1875-1878;  No.  19  Boylston  Place,  1878-1898; 
Removal  to  the  Fenway — ^Dedication  and  De- 
scription of  New  Building;  Attempt  to  Form 
An  Academy  of  Medicine;  First  Medical  Meet- 
ings Held  by  the  Library;  Numerous  Acces- 
sions; Growth  and  Government  of  the  Library. 

The  work  is  a  continuous  story,  giving  the  nec- 
essary dates  and  facts  but  not  burdened  with 
too  much  statistical  matter.  Reports  are  skil- 
fully summarized;  the  growth  of  the  Library 
from  small  beginnings  is  traced  year  by  year: 
the  donations  are  referred  t6  and  the  most  im- 
portant featured.  A  valuable  item  is  the  list 
and  description  of  the  portraits  of  noted  physi- 
cians in  the  successful  loan  collection  exhibit  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  building 
at  19  Boylston  Place. 

The  illustrations  are  remarkably  satisfactory. 
Every  physician  will  be  glad  to  see  portraits  of 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Collins,  cataloguer,  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Brigham,  assistant  librarian,  both  of  them  for  a 
lifetime  connected  with  the  Library.  The  pho- 
tographs of  the  present  building,  both  exterior 
and  interior  views,  are  unusually  good  and  those 
of  the  former  homes  of  the  Library  will  recall 
pleasant  memories  to  the  older  members  of  the 
profession. 

The  book  is  a  piece  of  good  historical  writing 
and  a  credit  to  the  author  and  to  an  important 
medical  institution.  It  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Boston  Medical  Library,  No.  8,  The  Fenway, 
Boston.    Price,  $2.50. 

Essentials  of  Dietetics.  By  Maude  A.  Pb»by, 
B.S.  St  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby  Company. 
1918. 

This  volume  is  a  valuable  textbook  for 
nurses.  It  deals  with  dietetics  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  considers  the  com- 
position of  food,  its  nutrient  value,  and  its  uti- 
lization by  the  body.  The  physical  properties, 
source,  composition  and  function  of  food  are 
discussed,   and  various  factors,   such  as  work 


and  rest^  age  and  sex,  weight,  build,  climate 
and  season,  health  and  disease,  are  considered. 
Nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foods  are 
classified  and  considered  with  reference  to  their 
functions  and  value.  One  et^apter  deals  with 
the  care  and  preservation  of  food  and  de- 
scribes the  changes  produced  by  cooking. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  use  of  foods  whidi  are 
beneficial  in  certain  diseased  conditions  are  ex- 
plained. Diets  are  suggested  for  infants  and 
children  and  for  persons  suffering  from  dia- 
betes, nephritis  and  heart  disease,  fevers,  tu- 
berculosis, diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines,  liver  disturbances,  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  obesity,  skin  diseases,  and  scurvy.  "Pre-" 
and  "post-"  operative  diets  are  also  given. 
The  book  is  arranged  in  an  unusually  compre- 
hensible form  and  furnishes  an  excellent  ref- 
erence book  for  nurses. 

Exercise  and  Set-up.  By  Samubl  Delano, 
M.D.  Boston:  The  Pour  Seas  Company, 
1918. 

Proper  exercise  in  health  and  disease  is  that 
which  takes  in  consideration  chiefly  the  function 
of  the  internal  organs  and  not  merely  the  de- 
velopment of  muscle  groups. 

To  make  this  clear  the  author  takes  up  in 
some  detail  the  physiology  of  respiration  and 
circulation.  He  explains  in  which  way  exer- 
cise may  aid  the  function  of  the  thorax,  the 
lungs  and  the  heart.  He  shows  the  influence 
of  poor  posture  on  those  organs  and  presents 
a  system  of  set-up  exercises  for  which  he  claims 
entire  originality.  As  the  main  part  of  his 
system  consists  in  teaching  correct  breathing 
we  cannot  quite  consent  to  his  claims,  but  we 
are  in  thorough  agreement  with  the  author 
concerning  the  deplorable  neglect  of  rational 
exercise  in  health  and  disease. 

What  he  says  in  particular  about  the  abuse 
of  sports  and  games  is  excellent  and  should  be 
read  by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  physi- 
cal education  of  our  youth. 

The  book,  often  decorated  with  philosoph- 
ical and  poetical  remarks,  is  worth  while 
reading,  and  both  physicians  and  physical 
teachers  will,  undoubtedly  find  many  helpful 
suggestions.  It  is  written  chiefly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  internal  physician  and 
does  not  take  up  the  numerous  problems  witii 
which  the  surgeon  and  neurologist  have  to 
deal,  nor  many  problems  of  the  orthopedic 
surgeon. 

We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  escaped 
the  temptation  to  which  many  books  on  this 
and  allied  subjects  have  succumbed,  namely  to 
criticise  harshly  all  others  who  have  studied 
the  problem  of  exercise. 

We  feel  that  in  a  later  edition  the  book 
would  gain  in  value  if  it  were  deprived  of  its 
somewhat  sensational  accessories. 
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RECENT     DECISIONS     OF     MASSACHU- 
SETTS INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD. 

The  liberal  state  of  mind  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  towards  physicians  and  hospi- 
tals is  shown  by  its  decisions,  particularly  sev- 
eral  recent  decisions  which  are  printed  in  an- 
other column.  Ever  since  the  "Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  was  passed,  insurers  have 
made  strong  efforts  to  down  medical  costs  and 
charges  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  provision  in  the  law  which 
^ves  physicians  and  hospitals  a  right  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Industrial  Accident  Board, 
these  efforts  would  be  successful. 

It  is  known  to  all  members  of  the  profession 
that  everything  that  goes  into  the  care  of  in- 
jured employees  in  hospitals  has  increased,  and 
even  the  services  of  the  physician  himself  are 
worth  more,  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  every- 
thing that  is  anciUary  to  his  profession,  indud- 
ing  the  cost  of  living  for  the  doctor  and  his 


family,  and  the  cost  of  the  various  things  which 
are  incidental  to  his  ofBce  and  work. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  ad- 
mittedly a  hospital  performing  service  of  the 
highest  character.  Not  allowing  its  staff  to 
charge  for  services,  the  trustees  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  chaige  for  patienits  who  are 
able  to  pay  to  a  flat  ward  rate  of  $17.50  per 
week.  This  charge  was  disputed  by  some  in- 
surers and  as  a  result,  a  hearing  became  neces- 
sary. This  is.  the  case  of  Joseph  Anunendolia, 
an  employee  of  the  Plymouth  Rubber  Com- 
pany, insured  by  the  American  Mutual  Liabil- 
ity Insurance  Company.  The  only  question  at 
issue  in  this  case  was  whether  or  not  the  new 
rate  of  $17.50  was  a  reasonable  charge  for  the 
services  rendered.  The  Industrial  Accident 
Board  disposed  of  the  matter  in  a  brief,  but 
adequate  finding,  ''that  $17.50  is  a  reasonable 
fee  per  week  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  the  above 
case.  This  is  not  a  discriminatory  rate,  but  is 
the  standard  rate  charged  by  the  hospitals  for 
all  patients  lyho  are  able  to  pay.'*  The  far- 
reaching  import  of  this  case  is  evident. 

In  another  case,  involving  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  * 'unusual  case"  under  the 
law,  in  which  the  United  States  Casualty  Com- 
pany questioned  its  liaiWlity  for  the  x>ayment 
of  a  doctor's  bill  of  $150  and  hospital  charges 
aggregating  $304,  for  services  rendered  John 
Brady,  an  employee  of  the  Shoe  City  Express 
Company,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  made 
a  broad  ruling  awarding  the  bills  as  rendered 
and  stating  its  idea  of  what  an  unusual  case 
is.  The  Board  says,  in  part:  ''The  evidence 
shows  that  this  case  is  unusual;  that  it  is  a 
case  out  of  the  common  run  of  cases,  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  injnrv  and  the  complica- 
tions following  such  injury.  The  usual  case 
and  the  usual  i)ersonal  injury  arising  out  of 
the  employment  are  those  cases  and  injuries 
which  require  ordinary  medical  treatment  and 
care  and  go  along  uneventfully  to  their  termi- 
nation, and  they  may  or  may  not  require  treat- 
ment for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks  .... 
A  case  may  be  unusual  because  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  its  particular  location,  and  its  extensive- 
•ness  necessarily  entail  a  prolonged  disabil- 
ity; that  is,  longer  than  the  usual.  It  may  be 
unusual,  because  of  any  interruption  of  con- 
valescence of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  occur 
commonly  in  that  particular  class  of  cases  and 
because  it  is  likely,  unless  specially  treated,  to 
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jeoi)ardize  the  probability  of  a  speedy  recovery 
from  a  medical  standpoint  and  the  employee's 
early  restoration  to  his  position  aa  a  wage- 
earner." 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  has  made  the 
most  of  a  law  which  has  ibeen  difficult  to  ad- 
minister in  all  of  its  phases,  but  particularly 
in  r^ard  to  its  medical  aspects.  We  know  of 
no  other  commonwealth  in  which  the  require- 
ment that  a  case  be  **unusual"  is  a  part  of 
the  law,  when'  medical  expenses  are  allowed 
after  the  first  two  weeks.  Many  of  the  laws 
have  definite  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of 
liability  of  the  insurer,  usually  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100;  but  no  law  is  so  difficult  of  in- 
terpretation as  our  own  law,  with  respect  to 
** unusual  cases."  The  Court  found  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  interpret  that  in  the  only  case  in  which 
an  appeal  was  taken  from  a  decision  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  upon  this  question, 
Huxen's  Case,  226  Mass.  Supreme  Court  Re- 
ports, page  292,  Chief  Justice  Bugg  failed  to 
go  into  the  meaning  of  the  words,  **  unusual 
case,"  and  disposed  of  the  Board's  decision  by 
saying:  "It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  case  re- 
quiring longer  medical  attendance  that  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  may  be  exercised  to  charge 
this  attendance  to  the  expense  of  the  insurer. 
It  is  only  in  'unusual  cases'  that  they  may  do 
so.  There  would  be  grave  doubt  whether  a 
case  where  the  employee  is  able  to  go  from  his 
home  in  Cambridge  to  an  office  in  Boston  could 
be  so  unusual  as  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
this  Act." 

And  that  is  all  the  light  thrown  upon  a 
dubious  situation  by  the  highest  Court  in  our 
Commonwealth.  The  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  in  its  latest  and  most  imi)ortant  ruling, 
so  far  as  physicians  and  hospitals  are  con- 
cerned, has  made  an  attempt  to  construe  the 
law  fairly  liberally,  and  in  the  light  of  its  pri- 
mary intent  and  purpose,  so  that  if  the  case 
is  taken  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  by  the 
insurer,  that  tribunal  must,  of  necessity,  either 
adopt  the  Board's  interpretation,  or  seriously 
hamper  the  Industrial  body  in  its  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SURGEON 
GENERAL,  U.  S.  N. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  year  1918 


describes  the  splendid  service  which  has  been 
rendered  the  members  of  the  Navy.  The  health 
of  the  men  has  been  of  primary  concern,  and  the 
rapid  expansion  in  personnel  and  material  whidi 
the  war  has  made  necessary  has  made  the  medi- 
cal service  a  problem  of  much  greater  propor 
tion  than  in  former  years.  The  country's  un- 
preparedness  for  operations  of  such  unexpected 
magnitude  as  those  we  have  been  comi)elled  to 
undertake  has  increased  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Department  has  been  confronted.  In 
spite  of  these  conditions,  however,  the  health  of 
the  Navy  has  been  excellent  and  the  mortality 
rate  low. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  since  our  participation  in 
the  war.  A  year  ago,  the  medical  personnel 
included  approximately  1800  commissioned 
officers  J  since  then,  1200  additional  officers  have 
been  enrolled,  giving  a  total  of  3000.  The  de- 
partment has  exhibited  marked  professional  abil- 
ity and  initiative.  Overseas  activities  have 
called  for  about  400  medical  officers  for  duty 
with  base  hospitals,  the  marine  brigade,  aviation 
stations,  naval  bases  and  cruising  vessels,  and  in 
transportation  service. 

The  Dental  Corps  of  the  r^ular  service  has 
expanded  proportionately  with  the  growth  of 
the  medical  service.  At  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities there  were  available  30  dentists;  this 
number  has  been  increased  to  over  500.  The 
special  course  of  instruction  in  oral  surgery 
conducted  by  the  Evans  Institute  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  has  been  made  available  for 
Navy  dental  surgeons,  and  many  have  been 
benefited  by  it. 

During  the  past  year,  1,128  nurses  have 
been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Navy.  The  Hos- 
pital Corps  has  expanded  with  the  increase  of 
Navy  i)ersonnel.  The  following  figures  show 
the  growth  of  hospital  service: 

July  1,  1916 1.585 

July  1,  1917 7,000 

July  1,  1918 14,718 

The  professional  work  of  the  naval  hospitals 
has  been  of  the  highest  character.  In  estab- 
lishing Navy  base  hospitals  abroad,  tact,  pa- 
tience, and  ingenius  management  have  over- 
come many  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  with 
which  it  W€ts  frequently  necessary  to  work. 
At  Brest,  two  hospitals  have  been  equipped, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  500  beds.  At  Leith, 
provision  has  been  made  for  600  beds,  and  at 
Queenstown,  for  300.    In  this  report,  detailed 
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descripition  of  the  work  at  naval  hospitals  at 
home  and  abroad  k  given. 

The  division  of  psychiatric  research  has 
been  valuable  in  maintaining  the  mental 
eflSciency  of  the  Navy  by  weeding  out  recruits 
who,  by  reason  of  latent  insanity  or  mental 
inferiority,  would  have  proved  themselves 
eventually  unfit  for  military  service. 

In  IJhe  j&dd  of  preventive  m^didLnje,  the 
Medical  Department  deserves  commendation, 
for  in  spite  of  the  unparalleled  expansion  of 
the  Navy  and  the  inevitable  disease^rodueing 
factors  incident  to  the  crowded  conditions  of 
war,  the  division  of  sanitation  has  overcome 
many  of  the  problems  with  which  it  was  con- 
fronted at  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the 
world  conflict.  Health  conditions  in  each  of 
the  Naval  Districts  are  considered  in  detail, 
and  statistical  tables  of  diseases  and  injuries 
are  included  in  this  volume. 

The  problems  with  which  the  medical  service 
of  the  United  States  Na-vy  has  had  to  deal 
since  our  entrance  into  the  war  have  been  un- 
paralleled in  history.  With  the  organization 
now  at  the  country's  service,  supported  by  the 
cooperation  and  efficient  service  of  medical- 
officers,  dental  officers,  female  nurses,  hospital 
corpsmen,  and  civilians,  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  assured  confidence. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL 
OP  THE  AEMY. 

The  Surgeon  General  of.  the  Army  has  re- 
cently submitted  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Jiuie, 
30,  1918. 

During  this  period  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  which  has  ibeen  done  hy  the  War 
Department  in  increasing,  equipping  and 
transporting  troops  over  seas  is  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  In  April,  1917, 
when  the  United  States  formally  entered  the 
conflict,  there  were  less  than  one  thousand 
trained  commissioned  officers  in  the  Medical 
Department.  Now  it  is  comprised  of  a  larger 
personnel  than  the  entire  Army  consisted  of 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  twenty  years 
ago.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  armies  been  so  well  protected  against  sick- 
ness and  death  from  sickness  as  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  with  the  splendid  support  of  the 


medical  profession  and  the  people,  the  United 
States  Army  Medical  Corps  has  been  enabled 
to  produce  an  unexcelled  system  which  includes 
first-aid  dressing  stations  through  to  the  recon- 
struction hospitals.  Indeed,  before  the  first 
troops  left  the  States  for  foreign  service,  an 
advance  unit  of  medical  men  preceded  them. 
Directly  there  were  established  in  America  three 
schools  for  intensive  training  for  physicians  who 
were  to  take  upon  themselves,  as  officers,  the 
flew  duties  of  the  health  conservation  of  the 
Army.  The  consequent  expansion  of  the  Medi 
cal  Department  to  meet  the  emergency  may  be 
best  realized  from  the  following  figures: 


Juki  so 
1917 
Medical  Corps,  Including  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corns 4.125 

JunSO 
1918 

23,274 

2,977 

1,539 

1,159 

12,186 

153,296 

Dental  Corps,  including  Dental 
Reserve  Corns 86 

Veterinary  Corps,  commissioned 

officers  57 

Sanitary  Corps — 

Army  Nurse  Corps 1,176 

Enlisted   Medical   Departm^t, 
aU  branches 16,77S 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  troops 
and  the  mobilization  of  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  every  condition  of  life  left 
much  to  be  done  at  home  as  well  as  oyerseas. 
Problems  of  camp  construction,  of  sanitation, 
housing,  clothing,  feeding,  etc.,  were  confronted 
and  surmounted  with  a  skill  which  cannot  deserve 
too  great  praise.  Physical  examinataon  of  re 
emits  was  conducted  many  times  under  the 
greatest  difficulties;  and  if ,  as  a  consequence, 
many  men  were  found  not  physically  perfect 
after  induction  into  the  ranhs,  it  is  not  a  sur- 
prising condition  when  one  considers  the  fre- 
quently changing  examining  personnel  and  the 
number  of  men  who  were  examined  by  physi- 
cians to  whom  the  experience  was  an  entirely 
new  one. 

Only  a  brief  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Department  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  abroad  is  incorporated  in 
this  report  because  of  the  importance  of  military 
secrecy.  A  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  also  given,  that  volun- 
tary arm  of  the  government  which  renders  so 
much  and  such  valuable  assistance  in  civilian  as 
well  as  military  disasters.  The  Division  of  Sani- 
tation has,  by  its  protection  measures,  reduced 
the  danger  from  typhoid  fever  and  intestinal 
diseases  to  an  almost  unbelievable  degree  in 
erunparison  with  the  morbidity  from  these  dis- 
onses  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
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The  report  is  replete  with  statistical  tables 
of  every  description  from  every  division  of  the 
department  and  the  general  activities  of  the 
entire  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  are  re- 
viewed under  the  following  headings:  Health 
of  the  Army— A  Ciomparative  Study,  1820-1917 ; 
Mobilization  of  the  Army  (with  descriptions  in 
brief  of  the  mobilization  camps  throughout  the 
country);  Health  of  the  Army  by  Countries; 
Special  Diseases  in  the  Army;  Fractures  and 
Operations;  Activities  of  the  Medical  Depart^ 
ment  (including  reports  of  every  division  in  the 
Department)  and  the  Financial  Report  of  the 
Major  General  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HBAIiTH  SER- 
VICE. 

Thb  annual  report  of  tke  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  is  now  ready.  This  is  the 
forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Service, 
covering  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  field  work  of  this  com- 
mission was  successfully  conducted  during  the 
year  under  the  following  divisions: 

1.  Sdentiflc  Research. 

2.  Domestic  (Interstate)  Quarantine. 

3.  Foreign  and  Insalar  (Maritime)  Quaran- 

tine and  Immigratloa. 

4.  Sanitary  Reports  and  Statistics. 

6.  Marine  Hospitals  and  ReUef . 
e.    Personnel  and  Accounts. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Division. 

Since  the  winning  of  a  war  depends  very 
largely  on  the  health  of  the  army,  and  in  the 
present  war  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  the 
United  State?  Army  consisted  of  men  taken 
directly  from  civil  life,  the  importance  of  Pub- 
lic Health  work  as  a  war  measure  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  nation  as  a  whole  more  strongly, 
perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Although  many  of 
the  important  developments  of  the  work  of  this 
Commisnon  occurred  after  the  expiration  of 
the  fiscal  year,  they  are  noted  in  this  report  as 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  As  an  aid  to  the 
more  effective  carrying  out  of  the  work,  the 
President,  on  July  1,  1918,  issued- an  Executive 
order  cooperating  and  placing  under  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment all  agencies  concerned  in  the  activities  of 
public  health  work  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
and  on  October  27th  a  Public  Health  Service 
Sanitary  Reserve  Corps  was  created.    The  re- 


port of  the  work  of  this  Service  and  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  many  probl^ns  whioh 
had  not  previously  been  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  national  emergency,  furnishes  an  interesting 
study.  With  the  establishment  of  training 
camps,  munition  factories,  shipping  plants,  etc., 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  it  was  necessary  thai« 
the  conditions  of  industrial  hygiene  be  strenu- 
ously supervised.  The  efforts  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  were  directed,  therefore,  along 
the  following  general  lines:  Diseases  of  man: 
occupational  diseases  and  industrial  hygiene; 
pubb'c  health  oig&nization  and  demonstration; 
school  and  mental  hygiene;  rural  sanitation: 
investigation  of  pollution  of  streams;  pollution 
of  coastal  waters,  industrial  wastes,  sewage  dis- 
posal, cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
leprosy  studies,  studies  at  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
control  of  biological  products,  control  of  manu- 
fracture  of  arsphenamin,  conference  with 
State  and  territorial  health  authorities,  repre- 
sentation at  meetings^  and  dissemination  of  in 
formation. 

The  work  is  reviewed  at  length  under  the 
divisional  headings  and  a  complete  survey  of 
each  very  important  problem  is  contained  in  the 
report.  An  especially  important  branch  of  the 
work  was  that  done  by  the  Division  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Domestic  Quarantine  in  sani- 
tating the  extra-cantonment  zones.  A  rather 
lengthy  report  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  joint 
cooperation  of  these  two  divisions  is  given.  Statis- 
tical tables  of  finance  are  printed  in  detail,  as  are 
also  other  tabular  reviews  of  physical  examina- 
tions, diseases  and  injuries,  surgical  operations, 
etc.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive  work  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  demand  for 
public  health  bulletins,  particularly  in  the  rural 
districts;  the  public  health  nursing  service  has 
been  more  appreciated ;  and  the  splendid  co-oper- 
ation between  the  people  and  the  health  service 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  aiding  the  x)ersonnel 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  suc- 
cessfully to  carry  on  the  increasing  activities 
of  the  work. 


DEMAND  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS. 

The  demand  wpon  the  newly  established 
Working  Conditions  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  industrial  ph3rsicians  and 
surgeons,  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  Service 
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has  been  compelled  ix>  establish  a  bureau  of 
registiy  of  physicians  specially  skilled  in  this 
growing  phase  of  medical  and  soigioal  special- 
ization. 

Manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  coun 
try  are  becoming  impressed  with  the  vital  neoes- 
sity  of  properly  safe^arding  the  lives  and 
health  of  employees,  not  only  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  new  humanitarianism,  but  from  a  sensei  of 
business  foresight. 

The  new  registiy  bureau  is  prepared  to 
fnmidi  industries  with  the  names  of  sikilled  in- 
dustrial medical  advisers  on  request.  The  de- 
mand for  competent  medical  directors  for  the 
factory  departments  of  hygiene  are  being  met 
by  the  Service  with  an  adequate  list  of  physi- 
cians, all  of  whom  have  had  experience  and 
training  in  this  particular  function.  Hundreds 
of  such  physicians  are  listed  in  the  Govern 
ment's  registry  bureau  in  Washington  and  hun- 
dreds are  being  added  to  the  registration  files. 

In  each  instance  the  Service  satisfies  itself  of 
the  training  of  the  physicians  before  their  names 
are  allowed  on  the  list.  Thus,  only  those  best 
qualified  are  listed  and  manufacturers  have  tiie 
advantage  of  knowing  that  by  availing  them- 
selves of  this  Service  their  dispensary  section 
will  be  in  competent  hands. 

In  addition  to  submitting  names  from  the 
physicians'  registry  bureau,  the  Service  is  mak- 
ing investigations — only  on  request,  however: — 
of  the  general  facilities  for  protecting  the  lives 
and  health  of  employees.  The  work  is  carried  on 
from  branches  of  the  Service  now  being  estab- 
lished within  easy  reach  of  the  nation's  indus- 
trial centers.  When  such  surveys  are  concluded 
a  report  of  the  findings,  with  recommendations, 
is  delivered  to  the  responsible  head  of  the  par- 
ticular industry.  In  this  manner  industries  are 
assured  reliable  and  unbiased  information  from 
authorities  who  have  studied  industrial  prob- 
lems exhaustively,  with '  expert  training  in 
hygiene,  sanitation  and  related  subjects. 

Employers  and  employees  have  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  inaugurated  by  the  Working 
Conditions  Service,  and  have  shown  a  desire 
to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  factory 
hygiene  departments.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
national  welfare  it  is  a  mighty  stride  toward 
bringing  employees  and  employers  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  common  purpose  and  mutual  benefit,  and 
the  demands  upon  this  newly  established  Service 
can  be  interpreted  only  as  indicative  of  the  value 
of  the  medium  that  has  arisen  most  opportunely. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Control  op  Malabia. — The  work  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  controlling  malaria  in  and 
about  cantonments  in  the  United  States  has 
made  this  disease  compaiwtively  inconsequential 
in  the  present  war.  In  freeing -various  are&s 
from  mosquitoes,  2500  miles  of  ditches  have 
been  dug  and  1200  square  miles  of  swamps  have 
been  drained.  700  technical  experts  and  3000 
laborers  were  employed  in  the  anti-malaria  cam- 
paign last  fall.  This  force  will  be  reduced  on 
March  1  to  150  experts  and  600  laborers.  But 
most  of  these  men,  instead  of  returning  to  their 
former  peace-time  occupations,  will  enter  the 
employ  of  cities  and  towns  in  which  th^  oper- 
ated for  the  Government.  Those  municipalities 
have  seen  what  can  be  done  to  control  malaria 
and  they  have  decided  to  continue  the  work. 

In  addition  to  safeguarding  areas  exxdusively 
under  military  control,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
control,  also,  civilian  areas  surrounding  camps. 
This  work  has  involved  supervision  of  water, 
food,  and  milk  supplies  in  the  areas  to  which  the 
soldier  and  sailor  has  access,  the  proper  disposal 
of  sewage,  the  elimination  of  breeding  places 
of  fiies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects. 

The  necessity  for  the  prompt  action  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  soldier  was  so  pressing  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  that  it  was  necessary 
in  some  instances  to  do  work  which  should  have 
been  done  by  the  local  authorities. 

In  the  areas  near  some  of  the  cantonments 
many  cases  of  malaria  were  reported  each  year 
previous  to  the  construction  of  the  camps.  Since 
the  building  of  the  camps  few  cases  have  been 
contracted.  A  survey  at  one  of  the  aviation  camp 
sites  previous  to  its  acceptance  showed  that  all 
families  living  on  the  property  had  malaria  last 
season.  Anopheles  mosquitoes  were  numerous. 
In  the  same  territory  this  year  the  commanding 
medical  oflfieer  reports  no  new  cases  of  malaria 
oontracted  and  an  absence  of  anopheles.  The 
area  protected  varied  with  the  size  of  the  can- 
tonment and  the  cantonment  towns.  The 
smaller  areas  consisted  of  eight  to  fifteen  square 
miles.  Some  of  the  largest  areas  covered  ninety 
square  miles.  Towns  whose  normal  growth  has 
been  seriously  retarded  by  malaria  have  seen 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  live  with  prac- 
tically no  malaria  and  now  appreciate  that  their 
industrial  plants  can  be  kept  in  similar  efficient 
condition  by  following  the  Army  method. 
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QOVEBNMENT     APPROPRIATION. — ^A     resolutioil 

for  appropriating  $100,000  for  government  aid 
in  fighting  influenza  has  been  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Recurrence  op  Influenza. — ^Federal  authori- 
ties think  that  influenza  may  recur  at  intervals 
even  later  than  in  the  springy  although  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  present  itself  in  a  less 
virulent  form.  The  cause  and  transmission  of 
the  disease  has  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined. Many  experiments  have  been  tried, 
some  with  considerable  success;  but  authorities 
have  not  been  ajble  to  stop  the  epidemic  effectively 
in  any  city  or  town.  The  epidemic  has  run  its 
course  in  spite  of  preventive  and  experimental 
measures  which  have  been  adopted. 

Throughout  the  world,  millions  of  deaths  have 
been  caused  by  this  disease.  The  loss  of  life  has 
been  greater  in  some  of  the  European  countries 
than  in  the  United  States.  Deaths  in  the  United 
States  in  1918  will  not  be  tabulated  before 
spring,  probably  not  before  July  1.  Sufficiently 
accurate  records  are  at  hand,  however,  to  make 
an  estimate  on  percentages.  Dr.  Rupert  Blue, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  estimated  a  month  ago  that  the  deaths 
at  that  time  totalled  370,000.  Fatal  cases  in  the 
last  few  weeks  have  carried  the  total  beyond 
400,000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
will  soon  be  more  than  half  a  million.  Prom 
10  to  20  deaths  are  reported  in  Washington 
every  day.  Health  authorities  have  experi- 
mented with  many  vaccines,  but  no  one  of  them 
has  been  found  completely  satisfactory. 

CoBLENz  BniTH  Rate. — A  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  city  of  CoWenz  for 
the  past  six  years  gives  the  following  results: 
In  1913  the  birth  rate  was  217,  death  rate,  153; 
1914  birth  rate,  221 ;  death  rate,  204;  1915  birth 
rate  207;  death  rate  223;  1916  birth  rate,  189; 
death  rate  221;  1917  birth  rate,  148;  death  rate, 
220;  1918  birth  date,  156 ;  death  rate,  291.  The 
increase  in  the  death  rate  last  year  was  due  to 
grip  epidemic  and  also  to  rise  in  the  tuberculosis 
mortality.  The  death  rate  among  children, 
which  has  been  high,  is  attributed  to  deficiency 
in  milk. 

Drug  Prices. — The  weekly  report  on  the  price 
of  drugs  shows  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  many 
commodities,  particularly  botanical  drugs,  a 
condition   which   causes  prices   to  remain   un- 


changed in  many  instances.  In  the  case  of  a 
few  pharmaceutical  chemicals  there  is  larger 
production  and  consequent  decrease  in  price. 
Spices  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and 
oils  remain  high  but  are  gradually  becoming 
lower  because  of  larger  importations.  Canary 
seed,  dill,  poppy,  and  foenugreel  are  lower.  The 
price  of  aniseed  and  domestic  sunflower  seed  has 
advanced.  Potassium  iodide  crystals,  silver  ni- 
trate, and  denatured  alcohol  prices  have  been 
lowered.  Rhubarb  chips  and  high  dried  rhuibarb 
have  advanced  in  price.  Narcotics  are  steadily 
demanded  and  the  prices  remain  steady. 

In  heavy  chemicals  there  is  a  tendency  to 
limit  purchases  to  small  quantities.  Formalde- 
hyde is  scarce  and  higher  in  price.  Bichromate 
of  soda  is  more  steady.  Caustic  soda  closed  at 
$365@$370  per  hundred  pounds,  and  soda  ash 
at  $1.80@$2.00  a  hundred.  Copperas  is  quoted 
at  $2.00@$2.25  per  hundred  pounds.  Bleaching 
powder  is  offered  at  $2.00@$2.25  per  hundred. 
Potash  alum  is  scarce. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Webk^s  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  Jan.  11,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  478,  against  314  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  31.30,  against  20.87  last  year. 
There  were  55  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  48  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  diphtheria,  67 ;  scarlet  fever,  37 ; 
measles,  11 ;  whooping  cough,  10 ;  typhoid  fever, 
1 ;  tulberculosis,  57. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following  ca<»s 
of  non-residents:  diphtheria,  7;  scarlet  fever, 
8;  tuberculosis,  6. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  diph- 
theria, 4;  scarlet  fever,  1;  meades,  1;  whooping 
cough,  1 ;  tyiAoid  fever,  1 ;  tuberculosis,  21. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following  non- 
residents:   typhoid  fever,  1. 

Springfield  Academy  op  Medicine. — ^The 
January  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Academy  of 
Medicine  was  held  at  137^^  State  street, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  evening  of 
January  14,  at  8.30  o'clock.  Dr.  P.  B.  Sweet 
gave  a  report  of  fracture  cases,  and  an  address, 
"Reflections  on  Current  Psychopathic  Practice 
in  Massachusetts,"  was  delivered  by  Dr.  B. 
E.  Southard  of  Boston.  There  was  discussion 
by  Dr.  Philip  Kilroy,  Dr.  John  A.  Houston,  and 
others. 
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Chickebing  Housel — ^The  object  of  Chicker- 
ing  Hoiise,  Dedham^  is  to  provide  a  place,  open 
throughout  the  year,  where  -women,  tired  by 
their  work,-  their  household  cares,  or  convalesc- 
ing from  an  illness,  may  obtain  for  a  nominal 
sum,  through  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  change 
of  scene,  the  rest  that  will  enable  them  to  return 
to  their  usual  duties  restored  in  body  and  mind. 
The  annual  report  for  1918  indicates  that  the 
health  of  the  officers  and  patients  has  been  good 
during  the  past  year.  Little  medical  attention 
has  been  demanded  of  the  visiting  physician. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1911,  2,312  patients 
have  been  admitted.  Of  this  number,  438  wer<* 
cared  for  during  1917-1918. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — 

On  January  7,  deaths  from  influenza  through- 
out the  state  aggregated  60,  of  which  48  were  in 
Boston.  Springfield  reported  four  deaths, 
Northampton  three  in  three  days^  Cohasset  two 
and  New  Bedford  three  in  two  days.  The  state 
health  officials  regard  these  reports  as  indicating 
a  low  death  rate.  The  whole  number  of 
new  cases  reported  was  2058,  which  shows  no 
alarming  increase  of  the  disease. 

On  January  7,  331  visits  were  made  by  nurses 
to  the  homes  of  influenza  patients  for  purposes 
'  of  giving  personal  instruction  in  methods  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease.  Gauze  masks 
were  provided  and  instruction  was  given  in  the 
use  of  them. 

On  January  8,  260  cases  of  influenza 
were  reported  to  the  Health  Department 
of  Boston,  and  10  of  lobair  pneumonia. 
There  were  38  deaths  reported  from 
influenza  and  7  from  pneumonia.  Forty-five 
deaths  and  2087  new  eases  of  influenza  were 
reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Health. 
Eighty-seven  cities  and  towns  reported,  21  send- 
ing flgures  covering  from  two  to  seven  days. 

Deaths  were  reported  from  Northampton,  6 
(three  days);  Springfleld,  4 ;  Attleboro,  3:  Tis- 
bury,  1. 

New  cases  were  reported  from  Fall  River,  36 ; 
Brockton,  .30;  BrooMine,  44;  Cambridge,  109; 
Quincy,  57;  Haverhill,  82:  Lynn,  61;  Maiden, 
45;  Salem,  49;  Saugus,  132  (several  days'  re- 
port) ;  Concord,  127  (seven  days) ;  Lowell,  85; 
Medford,  49;  Somerville,  95;  Newton,  63  (two 
days) ;  "Wooncester,  74  (several  days'  report)  : 
Springfield,  28. 

It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  lihe  number  of 


eases  reported  within  the  last  few  days  has 
indicated  a  distinct  decrease.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  death  record  will  follow  that 
course  within  a  few  days.  The  record  with  re- 
.spect  to  lobar  pneumonia  tends  more  to  remain 
stationary,  which  may  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  pneumonia  is  ordinarily  preva- 
lent during  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  Leominster  the  schools  have  been  closed  be- 
cause  of  the  epidemic  conditions  among  the 
teachers  and  children.  There  are  over  600  cases 
of  influenza  and  measles. 

On  January  9,  236  new  cases  and  25  deaths 
from  influenza  were  reported  in  Boston,  with  29 
new  lobar  pneumonia  cases  and  4  from  that  dis- 
ease :  14  of  the  lobar  pneumonia  cases  cover  a 
period  of  two  or  three  days. 

Reports  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
show  a  marked  decrease  in  new  cases  of  influ- 
enza; 1300  new  cases  and  45  deaths  were  re- 
corded. 

The  list  of  deaths  as  reported  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Attleboro,  3  (two  days) ;  New  Bedford, 
1,  and  Winchendon,  2  (four  days). 

The  lai^est  number  of  new  cases  reported 
were:  Everett,  17  (two  days) ;  Leominster,  72 
(12  days) ;  Worcester,  65  (several  days) ;  "Win- 
chendon, 58  (six  days) ;  Somerville,  45 ;  Wal- 
tham,  44;  Attleboro,  55;  Maiden,  38;  Andovei. 
38  (five  days) ;  Haverhill,  37;  Lowell,  22;  Bev- 
eriy,  23;  Walpole,  22;  Cambridge,  21;  Quincy, 
20;  Fall  River,  27;  and  Clinton,  19. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  although  reports 
of  cases  of  influenza  and  pneumonia  may  still  be 
incomplete,  the  reporting  system  has  become 
sufficiently  stabilized  to  constitute  it  an  index  to 
the  prevalence  of  influenza  and  pneumonia,  and 
that  the  dimini^ed  number  of  cases  reported  , 
indicates  a  diminished  prevalence  of  these  dis- 
eases. If  this  be  so,  there  should,  with  the  next 
few  days,  be  a  falling  oflf  in  the  number  of 
deaths  recorded. 

On  January  10,  202  cases  of  influenza  with  25 
deaths,  and  10  new  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia 
with  11  deaths  were  reported  to  the  health 
authorities  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Woodward  is  reported  to  have  issued  the 
following  statement : 

''The  average  number  of  deaths  reported  daily 
last  year  during  the  week  corresponding  to  the 
week  now  current  was  8,  and  the  average  daily 
number  of  deaths  due  to  pneumonia  during  the 
current  week  is  but  7. 

"It  may  be  fairly  concluded,  therefore,  that 
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lobar  pneumonia  and  'broncho-pneumonia  are  no 
more  prevalent  at  the  present  time  than  is  usual 
at  this  season,  and  that  deaths  from  influenza 
are  showing  no  tendency  to  decrease. 

*'It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  precautions 
advised  for  the  avoidance  and  the  prevention  of 
influenza  are  equally  to  be  advised  for  the  avoid- 
ance and  prevention  of  lobar-pneumonia  and  of 
the  diseases  generally  to  which  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  a  sequel,  such  as  whooping  cough  and 
measles. 

''These  precautions  are  those  that  look  toward 
the  prevention  of  the  transfer  of  mouth  and 
nose  secretions  from  infected  persons — carriers 
and  patients — ^to  the  mouths  and  noses  of  sus- 
ceptible persons  who  are  not  yet  infected,  and 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual at  its  highest  possible  standard,  through 
rational  living,  the  rules  of  which  have  been  so 
often  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  advice 
that  has  been  given  looking  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  influenza." 

1249  new  oases  and  35  deaths  were  reported  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health  on  January  10. 
Fitchburg  reported  115  oases  and  no  deaHis, 
cove(ring  a  period  of  7  days.  In  Cambridge  77 
cases  were  reported,  but  no  deaths.  Other  fig- 
ures indudc:  Somerville,  377;  Pall  River.  37; 
Worcester,  37 ;  Norwood,  36  (two  days) ;  Lowell, 
35 ;  New  Bedford,  31 ;  Lynn,  29 ;  Walpole,  28 ; 
Avon,  26  (four  days) ;  Winthrop,  31;  Green- 
field, 10,  and  Bourne,  20. 

The  following  deaths  were  reported :  Boston, 
25;  Northampton,  6;  Springfield,  1;  Natick,  1, 
and  New  Bedford,  2. 

On  January  11,  232  new  cases  and  23  deaths 
were  reported  to  the  Health  Department  of  Bos- 
ton. The  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  indi- 
cates a  general  improvement  in  the  situation. 

DAir.Y  Inspection  op  Ei^evated  Cars. — ^Dr. 
William  C.  Woodward  has  announced  recently 
that  cars  of  the  Elevated  Railway  will  be  ex- 
amined daily  by  inspectors  from  the  Health 
Department. 

''Every  inspector  and  nurse  in  the  service  of 
the  Health  Department  will  hereafter,  as  he 
or  she  travels  on  any  elevated  or  surface  car  in 
the  city  of  Boston  on  official  business,  note  the 
sanitary  condition  of  that  car  on  the  blank  form 
that  has  been  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
will  turn  in  that  form,  with  appropriate  recom- 
mendation, duly  signed,  to  her  or  his  supervising 
officer  on  the  day  following  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion. 


''Forms  filled  in  by  food  infipectors  will  be 
turned  in  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  food  inspection  service  in  which 
the  inspector  is  employed,  and  reports  turned 
in  by  nurses  will  be  given  to  the  deputy  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  medical  division,  anS 
such  forms  will  1^  transmitted  by  the  supervis- 
ing officers  to  the  deputy  commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  sanitary  division,  or  his  representative,  for 
record  and  tabulation. 

'*A  separate  card  will  be  used  for  each  car 
inspected. 

''The  card  should  be  filled  in  while  on  the 
car,  or  as  soon  aifter  leaving  it  as  practicable. 
The  card  originally  filled  in  i&ould  be  turned  in; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  copy  it.  The  three  points 
to  be  noted  are  crowding,  ventilation,  cleanli- 
ness. 

''Each  of  these  will  be  scored  on  the  basis  of 
100,  according  to  the  observer's  best  judgment 
For  instance,  a  car  in  which  all  seats  are  filled 
and  in  which  not  more  than  one-quarter  ss  many 
passengers  are  standing  as  are  seated  may  be 
given  a  rating  of  100;  while  a  car  that  is  so 
crowded  as  to  render  its  use  in  that  condition 
entirely  unjustifiable  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point, however  justifiable  it  may  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  emergency,  should  be  graded  a& 
70,  or  below  the  passing  mark,  and  it  may  be 
graded  down  to  any  figure  whatsoever,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  overcrowded  condition. 

"The  percentage  grade  given  for  crowding 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  column  to  the  right, 
and  the  percentages  for  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness should  be  carried  out  in  like  manner.  The 
notes  and  comments  called  for :  'Number  of  pas- 
sengers standing,'  'Number  of  ventilators  open,* 
'Cleanliness  of  fioors,'  etc.,  need  not  be  carried 
out  into  the  column  to  the  left,  although  where 
the  answer  cannot  be  stated  in  figures,  as,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  passengers  .<^nding, 
ete.,  the  general  condition  may  be  expressed  in  a 
percentage  basis,  100  being  perfect. 

"For  instance,  if  the  fioors  are  perfectly 
clean,  as  measured  by  practical  standards,  they 
may  be  given  100,  but  if  they^are  less  clean  they 
may  be  rated  down  to  90  of  80,  or  any  other 
figure  the  observer  deems  proper. 

"The  deputy  commissioner  in  (Charge  of  the 
sanitary  division  will  issue  such  further  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  details 
of  this  memorandum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
procure  ludformity  of  standards  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  all  inspectors  and  nurses,  and 
prompt  and  complete  returns  from  them. 

"The  deputy  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
sanitary  division  will  see  that  all  returns  are 
promptly  and  properly  tabulated  and  footings 
brought  down  from  day  to  day ;  that  responsible 
officers  of  either  railway  company  are  notified  of 
anything  requiring  action  on  ^eir  part,  and 
that  such  further  action  is  taken  from  day  to 
day  as  is  indicated  by  the  reports  filed. 

These  projected  measures  will  meet  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  medical  profession.    Pmbarbly 
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public  oonv^jrances  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  wide  disseminatian  <yf  recent  in- 
fluenza epidemics. 


RECENT     DECISIONS     OP     MASSAOHIJ- 
SETTS  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD. 

Workmen's  Compknsation  Act.     Industmat. 
Accident  BoikBD.   Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Ammendolia,  employee. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  employer. 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company, 
insurer. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECISION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ACCI- 
DENT BOARD  UNDER  PART  m.,  SBCTION  13. 

The  above  matter,  the  request  of  the  insurer 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  hoispital  bill  for 
services  rendered  under  Part  II.,  Section  5,  was 
heard  by  Mr.  Keonard  at  Boston,  Massachusetts^ 
on  Monday,  June  24,  1918,  at  10  a.m.,  and  the 
evidence  is  reported  herewith  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  for  decision,  as  provided  by 
Part  IIL,  Section  13,  of  the  Act 

The  employee  received  an  injury  on  April  9, 
1918,  while  employed  by  the  Plymouth  Rubber 
Company. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Weld,  representing  &e  Massa- 
chusetts Qeneral  Hospital,  testified  that  he  is 
one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

At  this  point,  the  doctor,  havingf  been  asked 
to  give  the  history  of  the  case  as  dlisclosed  from 
the  records,  counsel  for  insurer  stated  that  the 
only  question  involved  in  this  case  was  as  to  the. 
amount  per  week  chained  by  the  hospital.  The 
counsel  staited  that  the  position  of  the  insurer 
was  that  they  understood  that  the  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Board  had  made  a  ruling,  which,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  notified,  has  not  been  changed ; 
tiiat  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  a  hos- 
pital was  to  be  $15  per  week,  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  contend  that  in  this  case  they  should 
not  pay  $17.50. 

Dr.  Weld  stated  that  the  claim  of  the  hospital 
for  $17.50  per  week  was  not  made  because  of 
any  peculiar  features  connected  with  this  case, 
but  because  that  was  the  charge  which  the  hos- 
pital is  making  for  all  cases  which  come  into 
their  institution  where  the  patients  are  able  to 
pay,  and  that  they  believe  that  in  industrial  ac- 
cident cases  they  should  be  allowed  the  same 
rate.  The  charge  of  $17.50,  now  being  collected 
by  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  been 
in  operation  for  about  one  year;  prior  to  that 
time  the  charge  was  $15  per  week. 

The  ruling  of  the  Board,  referred  to  by  coun- 


sel  for  the  insurer,  was 'made  at  some  time  prior 
to  the  date  when  the  change  in  rates  went  into 
effect  at'  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Board  find  and  rule, 
upon  all  the  evidence,  that  $17.50  is  a  reasonable 
fee  per  week  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  the  above 
ease.  This  is  not  a  discriminatory  rate,  but  is 
the  standard  rate  charged  by  the  hospital  to  all 
patients  who  are  able  to  pay. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act.     Industrial 
Accident  Board,  Boston,  MAasAOHUSETTS. 

John  Brady,  employee. 

Shoe  City  Express  Company,  employer. 

U.  S.  Casualty  Company,  insurer. 

Brockton  Hospital,  hospital. 

Dr.  Michael  P.  Barrett,  physician. 

findings  and  decisions  op  THE  INDUSTRIAI.  ACCI- 
DENT BOARD  IN  RE  MEDICAL  BILLS. 

The  above  matter,  the  request  of  the  employee 
for  the  approval  of  medical  biUs  incurred  by 
him,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  an  unusual  case 
within  the  meaning  of  Part  11.,  Section  5,  was 
heard  by  Mr,  Gleason  at  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts, on  Tuesday,  November  26,  1918,  and  the 
evidence  reported  to  the  full  board  for  decision. 

Appearances:  George  E.  Mears,  Esq.,  for  the 
insurer.  The  doctor  appeared  personally.  The 
Brockton  Hospital  was  not  represented. 

John  Brady,  the  employee,  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Shoe  City  Express  Company  of  Brockton., 
Mass.  He  was  employed  as  a  driver  of  a  truck 
and  an  all  round  expressman.  On  January  21, 
1918,  while  riding  on  the  truck,  the  truck 
skidded,  hitting  a  telegraph  pole,  as  a  result  of 
which  Mr.  Brady's  left  leg  was  amputated.  He 
was  paid  compensation  by  the  insurer  from  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  injury  up  to  November 
18,  compensation  payments  continuing.  He  was 
also  paid  specific  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $10 
a  week  for  a  period  of  fifty  weeks  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  left  leg. 

The  bill  of  the  Brockton  Hospital  follows : 

Accomit  of  John  Brady. 

To  the  Brockton  Hospital,  Dr. 
• 
Board  from  Jan.  21,  1918,  to  Hay  25, 
1918. 
2  wks.,  4  days,  at  $14.00  per  wk.    $86.00 
1^  wks.,  1  day,  at  $17.50  per  wk.    265.00 
Operating  room 3.75 

T6tal  $804.75 

Paid    180.00 

Bajance    $174.75 

Dr.  Michael  P.  Barrett  testified  that  this  em- 
ployee was  injured  by  being  caught  between  the 
seat  of  a  truck  and  an  electric  light  pole,  as  the 
result  of  which  he  had  a  traumatic  amputation 
at  a  spot  just  below  the  knee.    That  was  c(Hn- 
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bined  with  a  great  deal  of  crushing  of  the  softi 
parts  and  as  a  result  of  that  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  suppuration  and  inflammation.  He  was  taken 
to  the  hospital  directly.  He  saw  him  before  he 
went  to  the  hospital  and  after  he  arrived  there. 
He  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  when  he  went 
to  the  hospital,  he  cleaned  up  the  amputation. 
His  general  condition  was  pretty  poor  as  a  re- 
sult of  hemorrhage,  but  he  was  safe  at  all  times ; 
there  was  no  question  about  his  getting  better. 
After  a  few  days,  the  stitches  pulled  out  and 
began  to  drain  and  that  delayed  him  more  than 
anything.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  a  second- 
ary operation.  There  was  inflammation  in  the 
tissues  which  extended  above  the  knee  joint,  but 
that  eventually  cleared  up.  He  attended  him 
from  January  21  up  to  aibout  six  weeks  ago.  He 
gave  him  a  bill  for  $150,  which  included  every- 
thing. 

On  cross  examination,  the  doctor  testified  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  how  many  visits  he  made  to 
this  man.  He  visited  him  continually  from  Jan- 
uary 21  to  May  24,  and  then  he  saw.  him  at  his 
office  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  the  next  two 
months.  He  did  not  keep  any  account  of  hie 
visits,  but  guve  the  man  a  blanket  bill  of  what 
he  thought  it  was  worth  to  him.  His  condition 
was  not  very  good  for  longer  than  two  weeks ; 
he  was  slowly  coming  back  all  the  time.  His 
treatment  consisted  of  dressings.  .  He  also 
treated  the  man  constitutionally.  The  stitches 
'  gradually  came  out  at  the  end  of  ten  days  and 
it  was  apparent  that  it  was  not  going  to  heal. 
Tt  was  holding  some,  but  the  edges  had  pulled 
apart  and  it  was  draining  quite  a  bit  of  pus. 
Tt  gi-anulated,  leaving  a  piece  of  bouQ  protrud- 
ing at  the  lower  end  of  the  stump.  He- removed 
that  end  of  the  stump  on  May  3.  It  often 
proves  that  a  bone  will  be  too  long  and  a  sec- 
ondary operation  has  to  be  performed.  He  ha^l 
a  very  short  stump  and  the  purpose  was  to  save 
some  of  the  leg  so  he  would  have  something  be- 
low his  knee  joint.  He  wanted  to  save  him  a 
part  of  his  leg  so  he  could  wear  an  artificial 
leg.  When  he  performed  the  first  operation,  he 
anticipate  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
a.  subsequent  operation.  He  thought  he  would 
l)robably  have  to  have  more  bone  taken  out.  He 
did  save  three  or  foiir  inches  of  the  tibia.  This 
man  suffered  a  terrific  amount  of  shock  with 
liis  injury.  The  injury  which  this  man  received 
was  a  very  severe  one. 

Tn  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Gleason,  the 
doctor  testified  that  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Lyons, 
the  manager  of  the  Shoe  City  Express  Company, 
to  handle  this  case. 

John  Brady,  the  employee,  testified  that  he 
was  in  the  hospital  from  January  21  to  May  25. 
His  brother  paid  $130  to  the  hospital.  The  to- 
tal bill  was  $304.75,  leaving  $174.75  to  be  paid. 
The  $130  which  was  paid  to  the  hospital  was 
paid  by  his  brother. 

The  doctor  further  testified  that  the  last  time 
he  <»aw  Mr.  Brady's  leg,  he  had  a  granulating 


spot  over  the  bone.    He  thinks  he  can  wear  au 
artificial  limb  at  any  time. 

The  following  requests  for  rulings  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  attorney  for  the  insurer: 

1.  The  facts  in  this  case  do  not  constitute  an 
unusual  cause  within  the  meaning  of  Part  II., 
Section  5,  as  amended,  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  authorizing  the  Board  within  its 
discretion  to  order  payments  for  medical  and 
hospital  services  and  medicines  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  injury. 

2.  It  is  not  in  the  ordinary  case  requiring 
longer  medical  attendance  that  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  may  be  exercised  to  charge  this  at^ 
tendance  to  the  expense  of  the  insurer,  but  only 
in  unusual  cases. 

3.  Mere  severity  of  an  injury  or  length  of 
treatment  does  not  constitute  an  unusual  ease 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  Part  II.,  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

4.  An  unusual  case  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is  one  that  is 
not  contemplated  and  cannot  be  foreseen  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  surgical  treatment. 

Insurer's  requests  were  passed  upon  as  fol-« 
lows:  No.  1  is  refused.  No.  2  is  given.  With 
regard  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  the  Board  rules  that  this 
case,  upon  all  the  evidence,  is  unusual. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  a  physician  to  the  payment  of  his  bill 
for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks  was  before 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  this  Common- 
wealth is  Huxen's  Case,  226  Mass.  292.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  sadd:  **It  is  not  in  an  ordinary 
ease  requiring  longer  medioal  attendance  that 
the  discretion  of  the  Board  may  be  exercised  to 
charge  this  attendance  to  the  expense  of  the  in- 
surer. It  is  only  in  *  unusual  cases '  that  they  may 
do  so.  There  would  be  grave  doubt  whether  a 
case  where  the  employee  is  able  to  go  from  hia 
home  in  Cambridge  to  an  ofl&ce  in  Boston  could 
be  so  unusual  as  to  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act." 

'  The  word  ** unusual"  is  defined  as  follows: 
"Of  a  character,  numiber  or  size  not  usually  met 
with;  un<5ommon;  infrequent;  rare."  (Stand- 
ard Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Punk 
&  Wagnall.)  **Not  usual;  uncommon;  rare." 
(Webster's  Dictionary.)  ** Not  usual;  not  fre- 
quent: not  common;  rare;  strange."  (-Cen- 
tury Dictionary.) 

The  evidence  shows  that  this  case  is  unusual ,; 
that  it  is  a  case  out  of  the  common  run  of  cases 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  the  com- 
plications following  such  injury.    The  usual  case 
and  the  usual  personal  injury  arising  out  of  the 
emplojonent  are  those  cases  and  injuries  which 
require  ordinary  medical  treatment  and  care  and 
go  along  uneventfully  to  their  termination,  and 
they  may  or  may  not  require  treatment  for  a 
longer  period  than  two  weeks.    These  cases  are 
not  within  the  discretion  of  the  Board  to  allow* 
further  medical  and  hospital  fees  after  the  first 
two  weeks.    A  case  may  be  unusual,  because  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  its  particular  location,  and 
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its  extensiveness  necessarily  entail  a  prolonged 
disability;  that  is,  longer  than  the  usual.  It 
may  be  unusual,  because  of  any  interruption  of 
convalescence  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  occur 
commonly  in  that  particular  class  of  cases  and 
because  it  is  likely,  unless  specially  treated,  to 
jeopardize  the  probability  of  a  speedy  recovery 
from  a  medical  standpoint  and  the  employee's 
early  restoration  to  his  position  as  a  wage-earner. 
The  employee's  status  with  reference  to  his  sup- 
port of  others  is  a  factor  which  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  whether  a  ease 
is  unusual.  Under  the  usual  classification  will 
come  so-called  minor  injuries,  minor  amputa- 
tions, uncomplicated  by  sepsis,  and  all  injurief? 
of  a  minor  type  which  do  not  require,  as  a  re- 
suit  of  such  injuries  or  complications  following 
them,  the  services  of  specialists,  special  nursing 
and  hospital  care.  Under  the  unusual  case 
classification  may  come,  major  injuries,  com- 
pound fractures,  injuries  followed  by  sepsis,  some 
major  amputations  and  operations,  serious  pel- 
vic and  back  injuries,  and  injuries  requiring 
special  apparatus  or  the  services  of  specialists. 

This  was  a  very  serious  injury;  the  employee 
was  in  a  critical  condition;  the  stitches  pulled 
out,  and  a  secondaiy  operation  was  necessary. 
The  report  of  the  injury  shows  that  the  em- 
ployee had  a  dependent  mother.  It  wias  a  case 
that  required  hospital  care  and  attention  if  the 
man  was  to  recover  at  all,  and  particularly  if 
he  was  to  be  restored  once  more  to  any  degree 
of  efficiency. 

The  bill  of  the  hospital,  as  rendered,  in 
amount  three  hundred  four  and  seventy-five 
hundredths  dollars  ($304.75)  is  approved  for 
payment  by  the  insurer,  the  employee  to  be  re-i 
imbursed  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thirty  dol- 
lars  ($130),  the  amount  paid  the  hospital  by 
his  brother,  the  sum  to  be  paid  the  hospital  to 
be  reduced  by  this  amount.  The  bill  of  the 
physician,  in  amount  $150,  is  a  reasonable  fee 
for  the  services  rendered,  and  is  approved  for 
payment. 

The  following  self-explanatory  letter  was  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board: 

December  12,  1918. 
To  Hospitals  and  Insurers: 

The  following  fees  will  be  allowed  by  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  on  and  after  this  date : 

1.  To  all  hospitals,  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  rate  charged  for  hospital  care  and  treatment 
is  not  a  discriminatory  rate,  a  fee  not  to  exceed 
$17.50  for  the  fijst  two  weeks,  and  the  same 
rate  for  the  full  period  in  such  cases  as  may  be 
deemed  unusual  eases  within  the  meaning  of 
Part  II.,  s.  5,  of  the  Act. 

2.  Operating  room  fee,  $5. 

3.  Hospital  x-ray  charges ;  small  plates,  $3 ; 
large  plates,  $5. 

Industrial  AccmisNT  Board, 


SCHOOL  VENTILATION.* 

Warwick,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1918. 
Mr,  Editor: 

To  attempt  to  get  air  of  the  most  desirable  quality, 
in  a  necessary  quantity  and  delivered  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  persons  indoors,  without  the  utmost  co- 
operation with  the  natural  laws,  is  fatuous.     Air  is 
more  or  less  modified  by  its  passage  through  shafts 
and  in  conduits  so  as  to  affect  its  character  by  the  loss 
of  fresh  odors,  the  gathering  of  dust,  etc.,  and  so 
the  matter  of  quality  favors  direct  systems  of  ven- 
tilation. The  tincture  of  air  is  obviously  Influenced  by 
the  surroundings  of  the  school  room;  so  in  order  to 
get  air  well  garnished  and  cleansed  by  the  free  circu- 
lating currents  and  purified  by  the  sun,  there  must 
be  ample  space  about  the  building  and  regard  for  the 
kind  of  enviroiiment    Space  with  nature's  trees  and 
vegetation  give  a  better  flavor  to  the  incoming  air 
ordinarily   than   man*s   thoughtless  congested   work- 
shops  and  artiflces   which  hold  and  emit   any   old 
fumes.     Whether  or  not  the  sense  of  smell  is  keen 
to  the  quality  of  air  in  a  conscious  way,  odors  have 
their  psychical  and  physical  effects.     Teachers  may 
complain  that  they  find  a  boy  near  where  the  school 
room  air  has  an  outlet  pale  and  anemic.    Artificial 
heating  systems,  at  best  furnishing  each  person  with 
the  20  cubic  feet,  may  rush  wanned  air  by  such  a 
boy  so  that  he  sits  in  the  fouled  draft  of  the  room. 
Air  Buflacient  in  quantity,  nominally  fresh,  may,  after 
all,  possess  such  a  medley  of  odors  as  to  be  a  con- 
tributing cau^e  to  adenoids  or  some  other  affections. 
Six  years  ago  experiments  were  made  in  Wisconsin 
which    seemed    directly    to    oon^iect  *  the    season    of 
"colds"  with  that  of  closed  windows  in  the  school- 
room.   Within  the  past  year,  report  has  been  made  of 
tests  conducted  in  New  York,  which  would  confirm 
in  general  those  results.    The  writer  has  been  struck 
by  two  forms  of  architecture  which  afford  very  direct 
ventilation  and  still  can  be  adjusted  to  protect  from 
undue  draft  and  cold.    The  one  already  discnased  at 
your  "hearings"   is  in  use  at  the  hoq;>ital  and  in 
schools  at  Canton.    It  was  observed  that  in  the  Indian 
tepee  air  comes  in  low  down,  is  heated  and  goes  out 
with  the  smoke  at  the  apex  high  up.    This,  in  effect, 
illustrates  the  direct  system  of  ventilation  followed 
out  at  Oanton  in  modem  buildings.    The  slant  of  the 
ceilings,  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  made  to  ftivor  the 
natural  drift  of  the  heated  and  fouled  air  upward  and 
out    Ordinary  box-shaped  rooms  without  windows  on 
different  sides,  low  studded  as  they  are,  and  with  an 
inadequate  exit  at  the  ceiling,  make  natural  ventila- 
tion impossible.    The  attempts  artificially  to  ventilate 
such  shaped  rooms  must  either  fan  or  suction  the 
air  at  a  rate  which  makes  unwholesome  drafts,  or 
else  leave  areas  foul  which  taint  the  whole.     By  a 
careful  study  of  high  vaulted  or  arched  churches, 
halls  and  theatres,  one  comes  to  appreciate  the  re- 
lationship between  height  and  the  pitch  overhead  to 
air  circulation.    Under  galleries  the  air  seems  pock- 
eted and  one  feels  readily  the  difference  between  air 
there  and  that  out  directly^  under  the  roof.    Now  the 
Canton    buildings,    with    windows   on    the    different 
sides  near  the  base  and  at  the  apex  of  the  roof,  not 
only  allow  for  the  natural  upward  drift  of  air,  but  by 
windward  closing  and  leeward  opening,  allow  also  for 
control  of  the  force  of  the  current  or  draft. 

The  other  form  of  architecture  referred  to  has  been 
found  valuable  to  the  modem  poultryman  and  empha- 
sizes certain  fundamentals.  In  the  main,  the  windows 
and  openings  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  buildings. 
The  areas  of  these  afford  plenty  of  sunlight  and  sun 
warmth.  Cheese  doth  windows  and  curtains  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  protect  the  poultry  from  the  ex- 
treme, cold  without  interfering  with  the  air  drcula- 
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tlon.  If  sucfa  provisions  of  sunlight  and  yentilation 
are  found  necessary  for  the  best  care  of  poultry, 
surely  these  principles  must  be  giTen  the  greatest 
consideration  where  they  can  be  used  to  promote  the 
life,  wellbeing  and  mental  efficiency  of  the  human 
kind. 

S)xperiment8  of  the  past  ten  years  have  modified 
scientific  c^inlon  as  to  some  of  the  dangers  from  pol- 
luted air.  A  higher  percoitage  of  carbon  dioxide  may 
be  taken  into  the  lungs  without  serious  effects,  pro- 
yided  the  air  is  in  motion.  The  main  deduction  is 
that  the  sense  of  stuffiness  and  that  stagnation  of  the 
atmosphere  act  unfayorably  upon  the  process  of 
respiration.  These  studies  have  not  shown  such 
marked  results  regarding  the  effects  of  low  humidity 
and  disagreeable  odors,  but  undoubtedly  their  evils 
will  so<Mi  be  shown  out  as  conspicuously  as  the  dan- 
gers from  stagnation  and  drafts.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  each  indiyldual  has  his  own  personal 
equatl<m  regarding  humidiit^  and  odor  and  this,  too, 
is  a  varying  one. 

The  ideal  ventilation  is  to  secure  a  texture  of 
air  indoors  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  un- 
trammeled  outdoors,  including  in  effect  variations  in 
rate  of  movement  and  heat  rhythm.  The  New  En|^ 
land  climate  has  conspicuous  changes  throughout  the 
year,  whereas  that  of  California  is  more  even.  Geo- 
graphical students  argue  in  behalf  of  a  better  civiliza- 
tion where  there  is  a  moderate  rainfall  and  some- 
what pronounced  atmospheric  disturbances  rather 
than  where  the  climate  is  even  and  dry.  The  tests 
for  physical  and  mental  work  and  labor  have  proven 
that  daily  and  seasonal  changes  of  temperature  are 
a  necessary  stimulus  to  ^d^icy.  From  this  we 
should  deduce  the  need  during  school  hours  of  varia- 
tions both  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  air  aud  its  tempera- 
ture. The  wind  outside  seldom  ceases  and  the  tem- 
perature never  remains  stationary  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  collection  of  so  many  differing  tempera- 
ments in  one  room  and  ^eir  confinement  to  seats 
for  such  periods  does  not  of  course  allow  for  any  pro- 
nounced ranges  of  temperature;  but  slight  oscilla- 
tions or  waves,  say  betwe^i  60  and  70  degrees,  should 
be  provided  for.  We  know  the  summer  camp  min- 
isters somehow  to  rugged  virtues  and  finer  sensibili- 
ties. If  outdoor  life  and  treatment  is  so  necessary 
for  restoring  vigor  in  the  weak,  its  fundamental  vir- 
tues must  not  be  slighted  or  lost  if  the  health  of  the 
strong  is  to  be  retained.  To  secure  adequate  ventila- 
tion, then,  nature  in  all  its  nakedness  and  wildness 

must  be  courted.  oatw  -nr  j-i^.  **^ 

Faux.  W.  Goldsbxtbt,  M.D. 

TREATMENT  OP  INFLUENZA. 

Stoneham,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1919. 
Mr.  Editor: 

I  am  a  retired  physician  from  Maine  and  never 
have  been  registered  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  have 
five  grown  up  children  and  their  families  who  won't 
have  anyone  but  me  (unless  in  consultation)  attend 
them. 

One  of  my  sons  is  peculiarly  liable  to  pneumonia, 
having  had  hard  runs  .five  times  prior  to  ten  years 
ago.  In  the  course  of  my  studies  and  expcnriments 
In  drugs,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  pilocarpine 
muriate  must  prevent  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  and  so, 
when  he  had  his  last  attack  of  pneumonia,  I  was  at 
his  bedside  constantly.  Before  I  got  to  him,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  disease  well  settled  upon  him,  fever 
108.5'',  rusty  sputum  plentiful,  pulse  bounding,  face 
flushed  and  wandering  in  mind.  The  front  right  lobe 
was.  one-third  full,  the  breathing  raucous  and  both 
lungs  tender  and  full  of  rftles.  This  was  6  p.m.  I 
dared  not  neglect  the  ordinary  remedies,  but  began 
tx>^ve  pilocarpine  at  once,  one-eighth  grain,  at  flrst, 
and  half  that  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  Just 
enough  to  keep  him  cool  and  moist 

At  noon  the  next  day  his  fever  and  all  other  sjrmp- 
toms,  .except  the  congestion,  had  left  him,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  up.    For  seven  days  he  had  to  stay 


abed,  much  to  his  dissatisftiction,  although  he  oould 
not  stand  up,  and  his  lung  did  not  begin  to  clear  up 
for  a  week.  Well,  he  was  six  weeks  convalescing  be- 
fore he  could  resume  his  duties. 

Now  ten  years  have  passed  and  he  has  been  threat- 
ened with  pneumonia  twice  a  year  at  least,  but  the 
pilocarpine,  which  he  keeps  on  hand,  has,  so  fiir,  pra- 
vented  its  development 

Here  is  the  p(dnt  of  this  letter:  About  four  weeks 
ago  this  son  came  home  with  the  influenza  and  called 
me  from  my  upstairs  tenement  in  his  house.  He  then 
had  all  the  characteristics  of  the  disease  w^  de* 
veloped:  temperature  lOS-O"".  Pains  in  every  fibre  and 
lungs  in  an  Irritated  condition.  I  began  symptomatic 
treatment  but  did  not,  you  may  be  sure,  forget  the 
pilocarpine  for  his  lungs.  Within  24  hours  I  found  tiiat 
tiie  pilocarpine  was  getting  the  best  of  the  disease 
itself  and  the  temperature  never  came  ba<dc,  but  he 
was  unable  to  sit  up  for  ten  days  and  unable  to  go  to 
his  business  for  three  weeks  and  is  not  now  as  strong 
as  before. 

When  he  had  l>een  abed  three  days,  his  wife,  his  eld- 
est boy,  my  daughter  and  myself  all  came  down  wiQi  it 
in  the  same  way,  with  temperature  ftom  .102.6*  to 
lOi*.  I  b^an  administration  of  the  pilocarpine  only, 
at  the  first  moment  and  saved  all  of  us  from  high 
fever  and  great  distress  although  it  was  three  wesks 
or  over  before  we  began  to  feel  normaL 

A  lady  who  lived  across  the  street  and  had  six 
children,  called  me  in,  as  I  was  passing,  and  told  me 
her  husband  had  the  influenza  and  asked  me  to  give 
him  the  stuff  I  had  given  to  my  folks.  I  demurred  be- 
cause I  am  not  entitled  to  practice  in  this  State,  but 
I  examined  him  and  gave  them  some  tablets  of  pilo- 
carpine left  in  a  tube  in  my  pocket,  with  directions 
how  to  use  them.  The  next  day  his  temperature 
(108.4® )  dropped  to  99*  and  never  thereafter  rose 
above  that,  and,  in  spite  of  me,  he  went  to  work  in 
a  week.    I  am  fearing  a  relapse. 

While  I  was  sitting  there  they  called  my  attention 
to  their  eldest  daughter,  lying  on  a  couch.  I  found 
her  temperature  104.6*  and  other  things  in  propor- 
tion. On  examination .  of  her  lungs,  I  found  both 
very  sore,  with  characteristic  broncho-pneumonia 
symptoms,  the  right  lung  already  having  patches  of 
hardened  spots. 

I  ordered  the  same  treatment  for  her,  only  a  trifle 
stronger  at  first,  and  in  48  hours  her  influenza  symp> 
toms  were  gone  except  the  lameness  and  weakneasL 
In  four  days  she  wanted  to  get  up,  but  could  not 
stand  upright  I  told  her  mother  to  keep  her  in  bed 
at  least  ten  days  and  look  to  it  that  the  fever  did 
not  come  back,  but  not  to  press  the  pilocarpine  be- 
yond the  point  of  natural  moisture.  This  was  a 
week  ago,  and  she  feels  well  now,  or  thinks  she 
does,  but  is,  I  believe,  still  in  bed.  Another  child  has 
come  down  and  tliey  are  treating  her  in  the  same  way 
with  like  results,  I  understand,  although  I  have  not 
been  over.  Of  course  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
pilocarpine  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

I  think  that  these  results,  stumbled  upon  by  acci- 
dent while  trying  to  protect  my  scm's  weak  lungs, 
ought  to  be  known  to  the  profession  and  that  is  why  I 
write  you  this  letter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  H.  Oils,  M.D., 
_  Retired  20  years. 

SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

BiCeddlbsex  South  1>i8TBicr  BimoAi.  SodBrr.— A 
special  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Boston  Medical  Library  on  Wednesday,  January  29, 
1919, *at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

Business:  To  see  what  action  the  Society  will  take 
toward  the  deficit  in  the  treasury.  Report  of  the 
Auxiliary  Medical  Defense  Committee. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  E^mald  will  speak  on  'Tractlcal 
Mental  Hygiene." 

Lunch  will  be  served  at  1.15  f.u. 

Chabueb  W.  Adams,  Secretary, 
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ANTBOIAX  SEPTICEMIA  FROM  ACCI- 
DENTAL INOCULATION  OF  SHAVING 
WOUND. 

Br  ROBB&T  W.  Angevine,  M.D.,  Roobbsteb,  N.  Y., 
rirsi  Lieutenant,  M,  C,  U.  8,  Army. 

[From  the  Surgical  Service  of  the  Rochester  Qeneral 
Hospital.] 

An  instance  of  anthrax  bacteremia  with  fatal 
termination  apparently  caused  by  accidental  in- 
oculation from  an  infected  shaving  brush,  or 
possibly  from  a  woolen  blanket  containing  the 
anthrax  spores,  was  recently  observed  in  the  sur- 
gical ward  of  the  hospital.  The  virulence  of  the 
organism  present  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
death  ensued  four  days  after  the  date  of  infec- 
tion and  that  pathological  findings  showed  the 
presence  of  a  general  septicemia,  allowing  the 
identification  and  culture  of  the  organism  from 
blood  and  spinal  fluid. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Report^  dis- 
cusses recently  reported  cases  of  anthrax  infec- 
tion, and  states  that  malignant  pustule  follow- 
ing accidental  cutting  of  the  face  or  neck  while 
shaving  has  been  noted  increasingly  often  of 
late,  and  sufficiently  so  to  indicate  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  widespread  distribution  of  infected 
shaving  brushes.    Back  of  this,  the  increasing 


incidence  of  this  form  of  the  disease  indi- 
cates a  letting  down  of  the  bars  previously 
placed  against  raw  materials  from  certain 
regions  used  in  making  brushes  and  material 
heretofore  rejected  because  of  the  fre- 
quency of  the  development  of  anthrax  after 
their  use.  Now,  possibly  on  account  of  war 
stringency,  this  material  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  in  the  making  of  the  cheaper  brushes. 
Recently  three  similar  ciases  were  reported  at 
Camp  Hancock,  Oeorgia.* 

A  robust  male  of  24  years  and  of  American 
birth  entered  the  hospital  at  6.45  o'clock  one 
evening,  having  been  referred  to  the  house  for 
treatment  of  an  infection  showing  quite  incon- 
spicuously on  the  left  cheek.  The  patient  had 
not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  so-called  danger- 
ous trades,  but  had  been  a  student  of  engineer- 
ing. He  told  the  story  of  having  shaved  that 
morning  and  of  having  accidentally  cut  him- 
self. A  new  brush  had  been  used.  The  patient 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  the  slight  wound 
during  the  day,  but  redness  and  swelling  grad- 
ually developed,  and  the  patient  presented  him- 
self for  treatment  that  evening,  a  rather  pro- 
nounced temperature  having  developed. 

On  the  evening  of  entrance  a  small  incised 
wound  about  one.  centimeter  in  length  was  de- 
scribed as  having  been  present  in  the  skin  of 
the  cheek  about  one-half  inch  above  the  jaw  and 
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about  half  way  between  the  an^le  of  the  jaw 
and  the  point  of  the  chin.  A  lesion,  papular  in 
form,  had  developed  at  a  point  along  this  in- 
cision and  was  surrounded  by  an  areola  of  swell- 
ing. That  night  the  entire  left  cheek  was  some- 
what swollen,  the  enlargwnent  reaching  from 
the  outer  canthus  of  the  left  eye  to  the  line  of 
the  jaw.  Warmth  was  evident,  but  induration 
was  slight  or  absent.  The  area  was  tender  to  pal- 
pation. Pulse,  temperature  and  respirations 
were  recorded  as  88,  102.2,  and  20.  Ice  was 
applied  to  the  oheek. 

The  following  day  the  lesion  appeared  as  a 
small,  brownish  maculo-papule  somewhat  less 
than  a  centimeter  in  diameter.  The  lesion  be- 
came vesicular,  the  thin  wall  retaining  blood- 
stained fluid.  Induration  was  more  definite  than 
on  the  previous  day;  tenderness  was  acute  but 
pain  was  not  a  symptom.  The  patient  was  pros- 
trated and  nausea  and  vomiting  were  twice 
noted  in  the  records.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
clinical  course  the  lesion  was  noted  as  hayinp' 
broken  down  and  presented  a  depressed  crater- 
like  center.  In  the  depressed  area  was  a  newly - 
formed  unorganized  crust,  surrounding  a  defi- 
nite black  eschar.  About  the  carbon-like  ma- 
terial was  a  ring  of  tissue  of  a  bluish  tinge. 
About  this  was  a  zone  of  redness,  swelling  and 
definite  induration.  Oedematous  tissue  extended 
for  eight  or  nine  centimeters  in  each  direction 
about  the  central  focus. 

The  patient  complained  of  **  aching  all  over 
the  body,"  but  not  of  pain  in  face.  Flaxseed 
poultices  were  applied  to  the  area  of  swelling 
and  morphine  was  administered  to  combat  rest- 
lessness and  induce  sleep.  There  was  vomiting 
during  the  night  and,  on  waking,  the  patient 
complained  of  intense  headache.  Pulse,  temper- 
ature and  respirations  were  taken  as  96,  103.2 
and  26,  respectively. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  lesion  showed  a  large 
area  of  eschar ;  the  swelling  and  induration  and 
surrounding  oedema  were  more  marked  and  the 
enlargement  of  adjacent  lymph-glands  was  very 
evident.  The  pulse  was  110,  temperature,  104.5, 
and  respirations  40.  The  swelling  had  extended 
so  that  the  left  eye  was  entirely  closed  and  face 
and  neck  were  oedematous.  Palpation  of  the 
cheek  showed  that  the  induration  involved  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  soft  tissues.  The  patient 
was  able  to  open  his  mouth  just  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  temperature  rose 
to  105,  sweating  was  profuse  and  chills  fre- 
(pient.  During  the  afternoon  the  patient  showed 


signs  of  irritation  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  These  symptoms 
increased  in  intensity,  orthotonus  developed  and 
the  patient  died  at  7.45  that  evening. 

A  white  count  taken  on  the  day  after  entrance 
gave  a  leucocytosis  of  31,600  per  cu.  mm.  The 
differential  showed :  Polymorphonuclear  leu- 
cocytes, 82%  ;  lymphocytes,  14%  ;  mononuclear 
leucocytes,  2%;   transitional  cells,  2%. 

The  urine  was  negative.  Culture  from  the 
cheek  lesion  taken  on  the  second  day  gave  a 
small  diplococcus,  a  large  diplococcus,  a  short 
diplobacillus  and  b.  anthracis.  Blood  culture 
was  positive  for  the  organism  on  the  third  day. 
Lumbar  puncture  taken  that  day  ^owed  the 
presence,  morphologically,  of  anthrax  organisms 
in  large  numbers.  Samples  of  the  blood  injected 
into  the  lymph  sac  of  a  rabbit  proved  fatal  in 
36  hours,  whereas  it  was  pathogenic  for  the 
guinea-pig  in  24  hours.  Examination  of  the 
rabbit  and  guinea-pig  after  death  showed  a  pur- 
rulent  exudate  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the 
presence  of  the  specific  bacillus.  The  organism 
from  beneath  the  gangrenous  eschar  was 
smeared  and  found  to  be  gram-positive,  occurred 
in  short  chains  and  average  size  was  given  as  1 
by  6  microns.  No  spores  were  noted  in  the 
smears.  The  cultures  from  the  blood  gave  typi- 
cal appearances  morphologically,  and  culturally 
the  growth  gave  the  Medusa-head  appearance  on 
agar.     Spores  were  noted  in  the  culture. 


BBFBRSirCBS. 

^United  States  Public  Health  Report.   June   12, 
■Jour.   A.   H.   A.,  Oct.   5,  1918,  p.  11S3. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  OUR  EXPERIENCE 
DURING  THE  PRESENT  ''SPANISH" 
INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC. 

By  Phiuppb  Sain'TO^abie,  M.D.,  Sobel^  P.  Q.,  Gajtada. 

Our  experience  covers  800  cases,  a  great  part 
of  these  being  attended  to  as  chief  internist  of 
a  large  emergency  hospital  of  Montreal,  Canada. 
In  nearly  all  we  found  mouth  acidity  and  in- 
flammation of  some  kind  of  the  gums,  alveoli  or 
teeth  (at  roots).  The  majority  of  patients  were 
aflfected  with  a  confirmed  pyorrhea.  Impairment 
of  mastication  and  a  complete  lack  of  salivation 
were  the  characteristic  digestive  symptoms 
noted. 

This  fact  opens  the  light  on  that  very  simple 
rule   of   physiology:     digestion    of  amylaceous 
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substances  is  mostly  done  by  the  juices  of  the 
mouth  glands,  saliva.  We  believe  that  the 
proper  diet  must  be  dependent  upon  the  proper 
salivation,  and  that  not  enough  care  is  taken 
in  making  people  notice  the  importance  of  this 
function  at  the  right  point  of  digestive  equi- 
librium. 

In  most  cases,  the  coloration  of  the  throat 
gave  the  note  of  the  prognosis.  It  ran  from 
the  red  violet  to  the  rose  in  mild  cases.  The 
cure  generally  corresponded  io  the  rose  color. 
The  persistence  of  the  dark  red  coloration  of  the 
first  three  days  usually  meant  a  severe  case  of 
disagreeable  symptoms  and  thoracic  complica- 
tions. 

A  wash  for  the  mouth,  teeth  or  nose  composed 
of  thymol  solution  (saturated)  mixed  with  one 
to  three,  four,  five,  or  six  parts  of  water  gave 
good  results  if  used  with  caution.  The  most 
effective  curative  and  preventive  that  we  used 
was  camphorated^  oil  taken  internally,  whether 
by  mouth,  by  nose,  on  sugar,  or  in  cax)6ules,  in 
doses  varying  from  7  to  180  drops  intramuscu- 
larly. The  mouth  wash  and  the  camphorated 
oil,  used  conjointly  in  five-drop  doses  and  taken 
at  four-hour  intervals  during  the  epidemic,  pre- 
vented many  from  having  influenza.  Antisep- 
tic treatment  of  the  bowels  was  another  meas- 
ure practised  successfully. 

Two  cases  of  meningitis,  together  with  pneu- 
monia complications,  unconsciousness,  acidosis, 
and  a  degree  of  sensibility  irritating  quiescent 
norves,  were  relieved  by  injection  into  the  spinal 
canal  of  a  solution  of  spirits  of  camphor  diluted 
xeamdMin  artem  to  ^/go  of  camphor  and  i/^ 
strength  of  aloohoH.  These  two  cases  were  cured 
after  20  days'  care  at  the  hospital. 

The  10  C.C.  intramuscular  injection  of  cam- 
phorated oil  saved  many  who  became  cyanosed 
with  temperature  104°  F.,  pulse  110  to  130,  un- 
conscious, and  dying.  The  injections,  re- 
peated every  six  to  eight  hours,  according  to 
indications,  and  sometimes  varying  in  strength, 
proved  very  eflScacious. 

We  learned  that  the  pneumococcus  was  influ- 
enced by  the  gum  camphor,  and  having  used  it 
successfully  in  our  previous  experience,  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  employ  it  and  did  so  with  suc- 
cess. The  use  of  camphor  to  sustain  and  in- 
crease resistance  against  influenza  was  not  sur- 
passed in  effectiveness  even  by  strychnine,  which 
we  also  gave  judiciously. 

The  epidemic  taught  us  the  importance  of 
salivation,  as  none  of  the  patients  put  on  a  diet 


without  any  amylaceous  substances  and  fats 
during  the  fever  period  developed  complications 
after  they  entered  the  hospital.  We  had  no  in- 
testinal troubles.  The  patients  continuing  to 
take  care  of  their  teeth  and  of  their  salivation 
cured  themselves  permanently  of  what  they 
called  **old  dyspepsia.'' 

The  best  anti-acids  employed  were  magnesium 
oxide,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  bacillus  bul- 
garicus  tablets.  We  had  no  nephritis  complica- 
tions, either  actual  or  consecutive. 


AN  INTERESTING  UlBOLOaiCAL  CASE. 
By  N.  Fenkelstbien,  MjD.,  PrrrsFiBU),  Mass. 

A  MAN,  aged  32,  of  Russian  birth,  travelling 
salesman,  consulted  me  July  5,  1917,  about  an< 
attack  of  sharp  colicky  pain  in  his  left  loin 
which  had  lasted  about  five  hours.  He  gave  a 
history  of  two  similar  attacks  during  the  past 
three  years,  each  one  lasting  about  two  hours, 
relieved  by  morphine.  He  also  complained  of 
the  following  symptoms,  which  began  about 
eight  months  ago — ^headache,  dizziness,  nausea, 
constipation,  flatulence,  frequency  of  urination 
without  burning  or  pain.  His  venereal  history 
consists  of  a  gonorrheal  infection  four  years 
ago  which  cleared  up  in  five  weeks. 

Physical  examination. — Patient  appeared  to 
be  in  great  pain,  temperature,  99;  pulse,  90; 
respiration,  22;  blood  pressure,  systolic,  120: 
diastolic,  80;  pupils  equal  and  react,  tongue 
coated,  teeth  in  good  condition,  throat  normal, 
heart  and  lungs  negative.  Abdomen — ^marked 
tenderness  on  left  side  with  some  spasm  of  left 
rectus,  marked  tenderness  in  left  costo-verte- 
bral  angle,  kidneys  not  palpable.  Urine  very 
turbid,  acid,  spec,  grav.,  1020;  albumen,  a  trace; 
no  sugar,  no  acetone;  sediment  shows  a  great 
deal  of  pus,  many  red  blood  cells,  no  casts. 
Cystoscopic  examination — ^trigone  congested  and 
edematous,  right  ureteral  orifice  normial,  left 
orifice  dilated  with  plug  of  pus  projecting;  ves- 
ical mucous  membrane  shows  moderate  degree 
of  cystitis.  Left  ureter  catheterized,  plug  of 
pus  dislodged,  gush  of  bloody  urine  followed 
withdrawal  of  catheter  with  complete  relief  to 
the  patient.  Catheter  again  passed  into  left 
ureter,  pelvis  entered  without  any  difficulty  and 
obtained  urine  containing  blood  and  pus;  wax 
tipped  catheter  negative  for  stone. 
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I  cystoscoped  him  three  days  later,  catheter- 
ized  both  urefters  and  obtained  normal  urine 
from  the  left  side,  turbid  urine  from  the  right 
side.  Phthalein  intravenously  retiimed  in  four 
minutes  from  left  side,  six  minutes  from  right ; 
total  output  at  end  of  45  minutes,  left  side, 
35%;   right,  20%; 

Patient    returned    December    15,  1917,   still 


Fio.  8. 

complaining  of  same  symptoms,  no  further  at- 
tacks of  pain  in  left  side.  Cystoscopic  exam- 
ination— ^normal  urine  obtained  from  left  kid- 
ney, purulent  from  right;  phthalein  test  same 
as  before.  Radiograph  of  both  sides  of  urin- 
ary tract — large  branching  shadow  in  region  of 
right  kidney  (Fig.  2),  left  side,  negative.  Diag- 
nosis— large  branching  calculus  of  right  kidney 
with  pyelo-nephritis. 

Operation,  January  5,  1918. — Oblique  lum- 
bar incision;  kidney  delivered;  somewhat  en- 
larged; filled  with  stone.  Owing  to  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  stone  I  removed  kidney.  The 
accompanying  photograph  (Pig.  1)  shows  the 
kidney  and  stone  in  situ,  also  dilated  calyces 
filled  with  gravel  and  small  stones.  Patient 
made  an  uneventful  recovery,  left  hospital  in 
15  days.  With  the  exception  of  a  little  dizzi- 
ness he  was  well  until  July  18,  1918. 

On  this  date,  at  6  a.m.,  patient  was  seized 
with  violent  attack  of  pain  in  left  loin,  which 
lasted  about  twelve  hours,  accompanied  by  per- 
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sistent  vomiting  and  hiccough.  Complete  anuria 
for  the  next  thirty-six  hours.  Catheteriza- 
tion of  ureter  showed  complete  obstruction  at 
uretero-pelvic  junction..  Patient  growing  grad- 
ually worse,  semi-comatose,  pulse  rapid  bound- 
ing and  irregular.  Diagnosis — Calculous 
anuria. 

Operation  July  19. — Oblique  lumbar  incision ; 
kidney  delivered ;  found  to  be  more  than  twice 
normal  size ;  greatly  engorged ;  pelvis  small  and 
empty.  Stone  impacted  at  the  uretero-pelvic 
junction  was  pushed  up  inix)  the  pelvis.  Pelvis 
opened  and  a  stone  the  size  of  a  large  bean 
(Pig.  3)  removed.  Kidney  decapsulated  and 
cortex  incised  in  three  different  places  to  re 
lieve  prefisure.  Badney  replaced,  pelvis  left 
open  with  drainage  down  to  it.  Patient  voided 
nine  pints  of  urine  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation.  Drainage  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  day;  no  leakage  of  urine 
after  the  sixth  day.  Recovery  uneventful  and 
patient  left  hospital  in  sixteen  days.  Still 
complained  of  a  little  dizziness  when  last  seen, 
December  15,  1918;   otherwise  well. 


AN  OPERATION  FOR  BONY  OCCLlTSTON 
OP  THE  POSTERIOR  NARES.* 

By  IjBon  E.  White,  M.D.,  Boston. 

The  bane  of  operations  for  bony  occlusions  of 
the  posterior  nares  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  permanent  opening.  The  cases  are 
so  rare  that  the  operator  sees  only  one  or  two 
in  a  lifetime  so  that  he  has  small  opportunity 
for  observing  the  results  of  the  different  meth- 
ods of  operative  procedure.  Bony  atresia  of 
the  posterior  nares  has  been  recognized  for 
nearly  a  century,  Otto  in  1830  being  the  first  to 
describe  this  condition,  although  he  had  ob- 
served it  only  in  a  human  foetus.  The  first 
actual  case  in  the  living  was  reported  by  Em- 
mert  in  1851. 

In  1886  Hubbell  gave  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
cases  reported  in  medical  literature,  together 
with  one  of  his  own.  These  numbered  seven- 
teen and  had  been  operated  upon  by  various 

*  PTMented  m  a  Ouididate^s  Theris  for  memberBhip  in  The 
AmerloftB  LAryngolosical,  Rhinoloffical  and  Otolosricml  SociefaTf  ftml 
rad  Kt  AtlMtie  Clt7,  Maj  tO,  1018.  Reprinted  from  the  Lanmffo- 
Mope.  Anffngt,  1018. 


methods,  the  results  being  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. Hubbell's  case  was  one  of  congenital 
bilateral  atresia  which  he  operated  upon  by  a 
half-inch  hand  drill.*  Good  sized  openings 
were  made  but  these  closed  so  that  a  secondary 
was  necessary,  after  which  tubes  of  blocked  tin 
10  millimeters  in  diameter  and  5  centimeters 
long  were  inserted  and  worn  for  six  weeks.  The 
final  result  was  good. 

Clark  in  1898  reviewed  the  cases  reported, 
twenty  in  all,  and  added  one  of  his  own.  His 
patient,  an  undersized  girl  of  eighteen,  had  an 
occlusion  9  millimeters  thick  near  the  septum 
and  but  2  where  it  joined  the  outer  nasal  wall, 
this  being  the  reverse  of  what  is  usually  found. 
An  opening  11  x  13  millimeters  waft  made  by  an 
electric  trephine.  The  relief  was  permanent  as 
the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Clark  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  after  the  operation. 

In  1904  Schmegelow  gathered  from  the 
entire  medical  literature  sixty-one  cases 
of  atresia,  most  of  them  osseous.  Fraser 
in  1910  gives  the  number  as  108,  while 
Pfingst  in  1914  reported  the  number  as 
considerably  over  100.  He  had  a  case  of 
bilateral  bony  occlusion  where  the  operation 
was  done  under  local  anesthesia.  A  button  of 
bone  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1-16  of  an 
ineh  thick  was  removed  from  one  side  by  a 
hand  trephine.  The  operation  was  so  painful 
that  the  patient  refused  to  have  the  other  side 
touched,  and  when  she  was  examined  eight 
years  later  only  a  very  small  opening  was 
found. 

Pfingst  is  the  only  writer,  with  the  exception 
of  Katz,  I  have  found  who  refers  to  the  removal 
of  the  posterior  end  of  the  septum  as  the  ad- 
visable procedure.  His  interpretation  of  the 
Katz  method  is  as  follows : — 

"Under  local  anesthesia  three  or  four  holes 
are  drilled  with  the  electric  drill  and  these 
connected  by  saw  or  punch.  When  the  ob- 
struction is  anterior  to  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  vomer,  the  free  or  posterior  end  is  removed, 
thereby  creating  a  larger  opening.'* 

A  glance  through  the  standard  American 
text  books  from  1893  to  1917  reveals  a  rather 
scanty  source  of  information,  but  interesting 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  a  growing  comprehension 
of  the  subject. 

In  Burnett's  System,  published  in  1893, 
Seller  says  that  : 
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**  Congenital  synechia  in  the  shape  of  a  bony 
bridge  across  the  posterior  nares  is  sometimes 
met  with  but  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.*' 

In  1899  Roe  (DeSchweinitz  &  Randall)  says 
that  bony  occlusions  of  the  posterior  nares 

**  Should  be  removed  with  either  a  drill  or 
bone  cutting  forceps".  Great  care  must  be 
exercised  for  the  position  of  the  bony  formation 
frequently  renders  the  operation  extremely 
hazardous." 

Shurly,  in  the  1900  edition,  writes  that: 

''Posterior  atresia,  if  bony,  is  best  relieved  by 
the  use  of  a  very  narrow  chisel,  or,  in  favorable 
cases,  the  drill,  followed  by  the  insertion  of 
plugs  to  keep  the  surfaces  apart." 

Cradle  in  1902,  in  speaking  of  this  operation, 
says : — 

**  Operations  on  bony  plates  closing  the 
choana  are  more  difficult  (than  the  membranous 
ones).  They  are  painful  and  bloody.  The 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  must  be  guarded 
by  the  surgeon's  fingers  or  still  better  by  a 
suitable  bent  plate  introduced  through  the 
mouth.  The  diaphragm  can  be  pierced  by  a 
stilet  and  the  opening  enlarged  by  the  saw  or 
chisel.  It  is  much  better  to  make  a  large  open- 
ing at  once  than  to  attempt  to  enlarge  it  subse- 
(luently  by  any  mechanical  means.  Sometimes 
a  tube  must  be  worn  for  weeks.  Among  the 
recorded  operations,  some  of  them  of  recent 
date,  there  have  been  various  accidents,  such  as 
middle  ear  infection  and  even  an  occasional 
death." 

In  Bosworth  Edition  of  1893  and  in  Kylo 
1899,  I  was  unalble  to  find  any  reference  to  this 
condition,  which  was  also  true  of  CoaHey  1901, 
of  Ballinger  1908,  and  Wright  and  Smith  1914. 

Loeb,  1917,  says  that : 

**Bony  occlusion  of  the  posterior  nares,  uni- 
lateral or  bilateral,  may  be  relieved  by  remov- 
ing the  bony  mass  by  means  of  chisels  or  burrs 
driven  by  a  dental  engine.  After  the  opening 
is  made,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  cutting  forceps. 
Some  operators  remove  the  bony  occlusion 
through  a  submucous  resection  but*  there  is  no 
advantage  in  this  procedure  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  operation  are  greatly  increased." 

This  submucous  resection  method,  however, 
is  given  the  preference  by  most  of  the  later 
writers.  Thus,  Richardson,  who  has  given  us  a 
masterpiece  on  this  subject,  says  that  the  meth- 
od suggested  by  Uffenorde  seems  ideal. 

"In  this  operation  the  muco-periosteum  is 
raised  on  the  septum  down  to  the  obstructing 
plate,  from  the  anterior  surface  of  which  it  i? 
gradually  separated  until  its  outer  border  of 


Fig.  1. — Diagramnuitic  view  of  nasal  septum.  The  dotted  lines  indl- 
cate  the  approximate  amount  of  fteptum  to  be  removed. 

attachment  is  reached.  The  flap  is  then  thrown 
well  outward  and  the  bone  plate  is  removed  by 
chisels  and  conchotoraes;  After  the  bone  parti- 
tion is  thoroughly  removed,  the  flap  is-replaced 
and  an  incision  is  made  vertically  through  the 
middle  of  the  muco-periosteal  flap  which  covers 
the  nasal  surface  of  the  obstructing  plate.  Ex- 
panding forceps  are  now  introduced  and  the 
redundant  muco-periosteal  flap  is  made  to  coapt 
and  cover  the  whole  margin  of  the  bone 
wound." 

As  to  the  .frequency  of  postnasal  atresia, 
while  comparatively  few  cases  have  been  re- 
ported.  (probably  not  over  150),  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  the  newborn 
which  are  never  recognized,  the  victim  passing 
away  in  the  first  few  moments  of  its  existence. 

Richardson  has  reported  a  most  instructive 
case  of  atresia  in  an  infant,  and  he  well  says 
that: 

^*^Iany  cases  of  this  kind  of  deformity  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  even  at  the  present  time 
are,  unrecognized  at  birth  as  such,  and  when 
speedily  dying,  as  a  result  of  the  obstruction  to 
respiration,  are  placed  under  the  general  class 
of  asphyxia  neonatorum." 

This  same  thought  had  been  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Clark,  who  says: 

**This  condition  is  .one  of  such  rarity,  judg- 
ing from  the  literature  on  the  subject,  that  it 
at  first  seems  of  little  practical  interest  to  the 
physician;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  in- 
fants may  die  from  the  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  family  doctor  of  the  possibility 

of  the  existence  of  such  an  abnonnality 

Many  infants  must  have  died  from  thi<5  condi- 
tion in  whom  it  was  never  recognized.  And 
when  one  considers  the  serious  handicap  that 
such  a  condition  must  be  to  the  infant  in  it? 
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Pie.  2. — Diagrammatic  view   of   posterior  narea  showing   bony  ob- 
Btructions.     The  triangle  indicatea  first  portion  to  be  removed. 

strug!gle  for  existence,  I  think  the  greater  won- 
der must  be  that  any  such  cases  have  lived  to 
grow  up." 

Attal  also  says  that  when  both  choanae  are 
involved,  the  ne\^bom  succumb  either  by 
asphyxiation  or  debility  due  to  obstructed 
breathing  and  difficulty  in  nursing.  He  ad- 
vises immediate  intervention  and  recommends  a 
gouge  and  mallet  and  the  use  of  rubber  tubing 
to  keep  the  passages  open. 

Koch  reported  the  case  of  an  infant  of  eleven 
months,  who  had  purulent  rhinitis  involving 
the  accessory  sinuses  so  that  it  was  most  urgent 
that  nasal  respiration  and  drainage  should  be 
estaiblished.  The  osseous  obstruction  was  re- 
moved, first  on  one  side,  then  three  weeks  later 
on  the  other.  There  was  complete  cure  in  six 
weeks  with  great  improvement  in  the  general 
health. 

Goez  likewise  operated  on  an  infant  for 
double  bony  atresia.  The  bone  was  thin  and  a 
trephine  was  used.  A  secondary  operation  was 
necessary  and  celluloid  bougies  were  used  once 
a  week. 

Heredity  does  not  seem  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  this  type  of  deformity.  Some  writers 
mention  that  other  members  of  the  family  had 
nasal  obstruction,  but  do  not  see  the  cases  so  as 
to  make  a  definite  diagnosis.  Lang,  however, 
cites  several  cases  of  choanal  atresia  extending 
through  three  generations  of  the  same  family, 
but  Richardson  takes  him  to  task  for  his  deduc- 
tions, saying  that  ''Lang  attempts  to  prove  the 
hereditary  nature  of  this  disturbance  without 
any  facts  to  substantiate  his  contention.'' 
"Lang  saw,"  he  says,  "several  cases  in  the  one 
family,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  include  a 
deceased  child   whom  he  had  never  seen   and 


Fia.  8. — Diagrammatic   view    of  removal   of  one   of  the  bony   ob- 
atmctions    &^    ^be    first    atep    toward    removal    of    the    other. 

from  this  occurrence  deduced  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  deformity." 

As  to  the  pathogenesis  of  congenital  atresia 
various  theories-  have  been  advanced.  Lushka 
and  Schwendt  believe  the  condition  is  due  to  a 
proliferation  upward  and  backwardof  the  hor- 
izontal plate  of  the  palate  bone.  Kahler  and 
Kundrat  regard  it  as  due  to  an  overgrowth  and 
extension  inward  of  the  vertical  plates  of  the 
palate  bone  and  mention  the  fact  that  the  lateral 
part  of  the  occlusio^  is  usually  thicker  than 
the  median.  This  condition  was  marked  in 
my  first  case  but  not  in  the  second.  Hopmann 
thinks  that  originally  there  existed  a  high  de- 
gree of  choanal  stenosis  which,  with  extreme 
deviation  of  the  vomer  and  approximation  of 
the  internal  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid, 
eventuates  in  complete  occlusion.  Bitot  differs 
from  all  these  and  claims  the  obstruction  is  an 
independent  bone  as  indicated  by  its  sutures. 

That  the  condition  might  be  due  to  some 
embryonal    activity    or    the    reverse    has   been 


Pig.  4. — Diagrammatic  view  of  regulta  of  completed  operation  after 
removal  of  the  bony  obstructions  and  the  posterior  end  of 
septum. 
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likewise  discussed,  and  the  usual  different 
theories  advanced.  The  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is  that  given  by  Hochstetter,  Tiemann,  and 
Keibel  who  maintain,  that  the  primitive  nasal 
cavities  are  from  the  first  separated  from  the. 
mouth  and  pharynx  and  form  a  blind  cul-de- 
sac.  The  floor  of  these  primitive  nasal  cavities 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  with  the 
mesial  nasal  process,  and  is  made  more  solid  by 
the  proliferation  of  the  mesoderm  between  the 
two  epithelial  layers.  The  posterior  part,  how- 
ever, continues  as  an  epithelial  layer  and,  as 
the  nasal  cavities  elongate,  ultimately  reaches 
the  naso-buccal  membrane  which  finally  gives 
way.  In  cases  of  atresia  it  is  possible  that  the 
naso-buccal  membrane  becomes  permeated  by 
mesoderm  and  therefore  fails  to  break  down. 
Choanal  atresias  have  been  divided  into  two 


1.  Those  where  the  posterior  end  of  the 
vomer  extends  beyond  the  atresia.  These  have 
been  called" by  Schwendt  the  typical  cases;  and 

2.  Those  where  the  obstruction  is  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  posterior  end  of  the  vomer  or 
the  atypical,  under  which  heading  both  of  my 
cases  are  classed. 

The  following  is  Hochheim's  report  of  the 
histological  examination  of  a  specimen  of  bony 
atresia : — 

**In  structure  (the  bone)  corresponded  to 
the  hard  palate.  It  consisted  as  the  hard  palate 
of  the  centrally  placed  plate  of  bone,  which  on 
the  one  surface  was  lined  with  muco-periostenro 
corresponding  to  the  nasal  cavity,  and  on  the 
other  of  the  muco-periosteum  corresponding  to 
the  postnasal  cavity  modified  in  the  respect 
that  in  this  are  found  mucous  glands,  and  the 
epithelia  are  columnar  instead  of  the  flat 
epithelia." 

Two  specimens  of  choanal  atresia  have  been 
obtained  and  studied  by  Hamilton  and  Fraser. 
Hamilton's  specimen  came  from  a  patient  who 
died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  ''After 
maceration  it  presented,"  says  Hamilton,  "the 
following  appearance : — 

''The  Bony  septum  is  quite  straight.  .  .  . 
Both  choanae  are  occluded  by  bony  plates,  in 
each  case  diaphanous  in  the  central  part,  their 
attachments  being:  the  anterior,  as  far  forward 
as  the  junction  of  the  superior  maxillar  and  the 
palate  bones;  their  lateral,  on  the  outer  side,  to 
the  internal  wings  of  the  pterygoids;  on  the 
inner,  to  the  posterior  margins  of  the  vomer, 
and  their  superior  and  posterior,  to  the  basilar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone;  the  septum  pro- 
jects at  its  base  behind  the  plante  of  the  plates, 


which  latter,  it  will  be  thus  seen,  instead  of 
being  perpendicular,  pass  from  above  and  be- 
hind downwards,  forwards,  almost  approaching 
the  horizontal," 

Praser's  specimen  came  from  a  case  of  uni- 
lateral atresia  that  died  from  l<eptomeningitis 
from  an  old  o.m.s.eh.  He  discussed  his  findings 
as  they  coincided  or  differed  from  the  various 
theories  advanced  to  "explain  this  abnormality. 
As  his  case  showed  marked  asymmetry  of  the 
hard  palate,  he  cites  the  two  theories  advanced 
to  explain  the  effect  of  mouth  breathing  on  the 
shape  of  the  palate. 

"Siebenmann,  Frankel,  Grossheintz,  Hagg, 
and  Buser  take  the  view  that  a  high  palate  is 
only  part  of  a  congenitally  high  and  narrow 
formation  ofHhe  facial  skeleton,"  while  "Bloch, 
Komer,  Waldow,  Alkan,  and  Bentzen  are  of  the 
opinion  that  mouth  breathing  produces  an  ab- 
normally high  palate  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  the  stretched  cheeks  on  the  lateral  part  of  the 
alveolar  arch,  and  also  because  of  the  want  of 
counter  pressure  of  the  tongue  on  the  roof  of 
the  mouth." 

After  a  failure  in  my  first  operation,  which 
I  felt  I  had  done  thoroughly,  following 
Uffenorde's  method  as  nearly  as  possible,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  the  raw  surfaces  were 
farther  apart,  the  danger  of  dosure  would  be 
greatly  lessened;  and  remembering,  also,  that 
perforations  in  the  septum  usually  stay  open,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  logical  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  make  a  perforation  in  the  posterior  end  of 
the  septum  involving  the  obstructing  choana. 

As  far  as  T  have  been  able  to  find  by  search- 
ing the  literature,  no  cases  have  been  reported 
where  this  method  was  followed.  I  thought  the 
idea  was  original  but  find  that  Katz  speaks  of 
it  as  follows : — 

"Lateral  warts  gelangt  man  dabei  nicht 
soweit  infolge  der  raumlichen  Behinderung 
durch  die  vorliegenden  Telle,  besonders  durch 
die  Muscheln;  dagegen  wurde  medialwarts  im 
grossen  Umfange  reseziert  und  vor  allem  vom 
hinteren  Vomerrande  alles  Erreichbare  ent- 
femt." 

"Wer  eine  hinreichend  grosse  (iflhung 
angelegt  und  vor  allem  den  hinteren  Vommer- 
and  ausgiebig  reseziert  hat,  fur  den  wird  sich 
die  Nachbehandlung  relativ  einfach  gestalten." 

The  posterior  nares  are  formed  by  the  vomer 
and  nasal  crest  of  the  palate  bone  internally, 
the  sphenoids  above,  the  horizontal  plate  of  the 
palate  below  and  the  pterygoid  processes  ex- 
ternally. 
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A  fairly  generous  section  is  outlined  for  re- 
moval, as  it  seems  better  to  err  here  on  the  side 
of  too  great  rather  than  too  small  an  amount. 
For  the  operation  I  have  used  both  local  and  gen-* 
eral  anesthesia,  but  prefer  the  latter,  especially 
where  there  is  double  occlusion.  Ether,  I  feel, 
should  be  given  a  decided  preference  over 
chloroform,  especially  when  the  operation  is 
done  in  the  upright  position.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger,  and  Loeb,  who  has  reported  a 
death  from  chloroform,  advises  that  ''wherever 
possible,  local  anesthesia  should  be  employed,  as 
these  patients,  like  others  suffering  from  con- 
genital malformations,  do  not  bear  general 
anesthesia  well."  Deflection  of  the  septum  or 
hypertrophy  of  the  turbinates  should  of  course 
be  corrected  before  attacking  the  atresia,  as  it 
is  essential  to  have  the  best  possible  operative 
field.  It  is  hard  to  see  through  these  noses 
which  are  usually  small  and  narrow.  After 
the  free  use  of  adrenalin  to  obtain  a  bloodless 
field,  the  obstructing  bony  plate  can  be  readily 
perforated,  with  a  long  flat  chisel  held  close  to 
the  septum.  A  triangular  section,  as  outlined, 
is  first  removed,  the  forefinger  being  placed  in 
the  posterior  nares  to  guard  against  accident. 
The  bone  is  next  punched  out  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  and  the  rough  edges  smoothed  off  with  a 
mastoid  curet.  When  the  atresia  is  bilateral  the 
other  side  is  operated  on  in  the  same  way.  The 
posterior  end  of  the  septum  is  then  removed  by 
rongeurs  or  curet,  and  after  being  smoothed  off 
carefully,  for  it  is  quite  brittle,  it  is  covered  by 
the  mucosa  which  has  been  previously  cut  and 
elevated  so  as  to  leave  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  shreds  should  be  carefully  re- 
moved and  the  nose  wiped  clean.  Each  nos- 
tril is  then  packed  with  a  strip  of  gauze  covered 
with  Cargile  membrane  oi'  rubber  tissue.  The 
packing  should  be  removed  in  24  hours,  and  the 
subsequent  treatment  is  only  such  as  needed 
to  keep  the  nose  clean  and  free  from  crusts.  If 
the  operation  has  been  done  thoroughly,  no  fur- 
ther packing  is  necessary,  nor  will  there  be 
need  for  the  wearing  of  any  of  the  many  de- 
vices recommended  to  keep  the  opening  patul- 
ous. 

I  b^g  to  report  the  two  following  cases : 

Case  1.  Mr.  H— ,  50  years  of  age,  a  news- 
paper editor  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  re- 
ferred to  me  by  Dr.  Leary  of  Boston  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1913.  He  gave  a  history  of  having  had 
obstruction  in  the  right  side  of  his  nose  as 


long  as  he  could  remember,  and  of  having  been 
examined  by  many  doctors  at  home,  all  of  whom 
told  him  the  obstruction  could  not  be  removed 
without  endangering  his  life. 

Upon  examinatidn  I  found  the  right  side 
filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  offensive  tena- 
cious mucus.  This  was  constantly  drooling  from 
the  nose,  and  while  he  made  continuous  use  of 
his  handkerchief,  he  presented  a  pathetic 
spectacle.  There  was  a  marked  defiection  of 
the  septum  to  the  obstructed  side,  and  a  poly- 
poid degeneration  of  practically  the  entire 
mucosa.  The  naso-pharyngoscope  and  rhinos- 
copic  mirror  showed  complete  occlusion  of  the 
right  choana,  the  obstruction  being  on  a  plane 
with  the  posterior  end  of  the  septum.  There 
was  slight  asymmetry  of  the  face  and  a  rather 
high  hard  palate;  the  eminence  of  the  right 
eustachian  tube  seemed  much  nearer  the  median 
line  than  the  left,  a  condition  I  later  noted  on 
digital  examination  when  the  patient  was  un- 
der ether.  This  malposition  of  the  tube  has 
not  been  noted,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  and  may  have  considerable  bearing  on 
the  etiology.  In  order  to  reach  the  obstruction 
it  was  necessary  to  resect  the  anterior  half  of 
the  septum,  and  to  remove  considerable  of  tRe 
degenerated  mucous  membrane.  Under  ether 
an  attempt  was  next  made  to  remove  the  bony 
wall  across  the  choana  in  accordance  with  the 
method  described  by  Uffenorde.  After  elevat- 
ing the  mucosa  over  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  septum  and  bony  plate  and  pushing  it  as 
far  over  as  possible,  an  opening  was  made  with 
a  long  chisel  through  the  bony  atresia  close  to 
the  septum  and  a  considerable  area  punched 
out  with  a  sphenoidal  punch.  The  bone  near 
the  septum  was  thin  and  easily  removed,  but 
outwardly  it  became  very  thick  and  was  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  get  out.  An  opening  about 
10  millimeters  in  diameter  was  eventually  ob- 
tained. The  mucous  membrane  was  then  put 
back  into  place  and  a  vertical  incision  made 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  section  orig- 
inally covering  the  obstruction.  This  was 
packed  tightly  against  the  edges  of  the  bone 
with  iodoform  tape.  The  wound  healed  well 
and  the  patient  went  home  three  weeks  after 
the  operation.  Three  months  later  he  returned 
and  I  found  that  the  opening  had  almost  en- 
tirely closed,  so  that  a  second  operation  was 
necessary.  This  was  done  under  local  anesthe- 
sia.    The  operation  was  performed  practically 
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as  outlined  in  my  description.  An  area  about 
the  size  of  a  dime  was  removed  from  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  septum  and  the  nose 
lightly  packed  with  a  5-inch  strip  of  tape  sur- 
rounded with  Cargile  membrane.  This  was  re- 
moved in  24  hours,  the  nose  was  cleansed  daily 
for  ten.  days,  when  the  patient  went  home. 
Eight  months  later  he  returned  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  he  had  a  good  sized  opening 
through  which  he  was  not  only  able  to  breathe, 
but  what  to  him  was  of  far  greater  importance, 
to  blow  the  nose.  There  was  no  accumulation 
of  mucus,  a  normal  looking  mucosa  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  senses  of  both  smell  and  taste. 
On  April  18,  1917,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  final  operation,  he  wrote  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

**With  reference  to  the  good  work  you  per- 
formed on  me,  it  is  a  perfect  job.  The  right 
nostril  (the  operated  one)  is  still  better  than 
the  left  and  gives  me  no  trouble.  The  opening 
in  the  back  wall  is  free  and  clear. ' ' 

Case  2.    Miss  H.  E. ,  age  18,  of  Lee, 

Maine,  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Way  of 
Lincoln,  Maine.  She  was  admitted  as  a  house 
case  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  on  March  31,  1916. 

She  gave  the  following  verbatim  history: — 

**I  am  nearly  18  years  old  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  breathe  through  my  nose,  nor  to 
smell  anjrthing  at  all.  I  have,  from  birth,  a 
bony  growth  in  my  nose  which  completely 
closes  that  passage  between  my  nose  and  throat. 
When  I  was  a  few  months  old  my  mother  took 
me  to  Bangor,  Maine,  and  had  my  nose  ex- 
amined by  two  different  nose  and  throat  spe- 
cialists but  they  could  not  do  anything  for  me. 
Last  summer  I  went  to  the  Maine  General  Hos- 
pital and  all  the  doctors  in  the  hospital  ex- 
amined my  nose  and  throat.  They  said  that 
they  had  never  seen  a  case  like  mine  before  and 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  State  of  Maine 
that  could  perform  the  operation  successfully." 

The  patient  was  well  developed  and  seemed 
rugged;  had  no  sense  of  smell  and  taste  was 
poor.  The  face  was  symmetrical  and  although 
a  mouth-breather,  the  hard  palate  was  not  high- 
The  hearing  had  always  been  good  and  both 
drum  membranes  were  normal.  While  there 
was  some  lack  of  resonance  in  her  voice,  she 
was  able  to  enunciate  plainly;  the  nose  was 
rather  narrow;  the  septum  in  the  median  line 
and  thick  at  base;  the  mucous  membrane  was 
fairly  normal  and  there  was  but  little  excess 


of  secretion,  thus  differing  markedly  from  the 
first  case.  The  choanal  obstruction  could  be 
seen  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The 
vault  could  be  made  out  and  was  normal.  The 
eustachian  eminences  were  in  their  usual  posi- 
tion and  not  unduly  prominent  as  in  Case  1. 
The  choanal  obstructions  appeared  as  rounding 
protrusions  covered  with  normal  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the 
posterior  end  of  the  septum  and  not  anterior 
to  it. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  -me  on  April 
Ist,  the  patient  being  under  ether  about  40 
minutes.  The  following  report  was  copied  from 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary records: — 

*'The  bony  partitions  occluding  the  posterior 
nares  were  removed  by  chisel  and  biting  for- 
ceps, part  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  bony 
septum  was  also  removed  thus  throwing  the 
posterior  nares  into  one  cavity.'' 

A  rubber  tube  was  placed  in  each  nostril  and 
a  postnasal  plug  inserted.  These  were  removed 
in  24  hours  and  no  further  packing  used.  The 
patient  was  discharged  April  25th,  practically 
well.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  ease  can 
best  be  told  in  her  own  words,  written  seven 
months  later  in  response  to  my  inquiry: — 

**My  nose  and  throat  were  sore  for  a  short 
time  after  I  left  the  hospital,  but  when  my 
throat  was  healed  so  that  I  could  eat  anything 
that  I  wished  I  found  that  food  tasted  much 
better.  I  can  now  smell  as  well  as  any  one, 
and  I  can  breathe  freely  through  both  nostrils. 
The  shape  of  my  nose  was  changed;  it  used  to 
be  rather  soft  and  shapeless  but  now  it  has  a 
much  better  shape.  My  lips  do  not  stick  out 
as  they  used  to,  and  my  lower  jaw  is  not 
dropped  down  as  it  was  once.  T  think  my 
memory  is  better  and  I  enjoyed  my  walk,  to 
and  from  school,  as  I  never  had  enjo5''ed  it  be- 
fore, because  I  could  smell  the  fragrant  spring 
flowers. ' ' 

Prom  the  foregoing  letter  ijt  is  evident  that 
the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  have  been  greatly 
improved  and  that  a  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  in  her  facial  expression,  as  some 
writers,  especially  Schrotter,  have  mentioned. 
On  October  16,  1917,  her  physician  wrote  as 
follows : — 

*'Miss  H.  E. is    breathing    through    her 

nose  and  the  operation  was  entirely  successful. " 
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i^orfelg  Vifpmt. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Concluded  from  poffe  iS6.) 
WAR   AND    THE   CHILD. 

Dr.  Samuel  McC.  Hamdll:  I  have  worded 
my  subject  as  it  has  been  announced  that  you 
may  think  of  the  child  as  part  of  the  problem 
of  this  great  war.    With  5,000,000  men  on  the 


fighting  line  the  casualties  in  killed  and 
wounded  must  necessarily  be  great.  With 
5,000,000  men  taken  out  of  civil  life  the  reduc- 
tion in  death  rate  will  be  tremendous.  Because 
of  these  dangers  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  pointed  out  that  the  conservation  of 
the  lives  of  our  children  is  an  essential  war 
measure.  We  have  also  experienced  a  rapid  de- 
cline in  rate  of  increase  in  population  by  the 
cutting  off  of  immigration,  from  which  source 
we  acquired  an  increase  in  1913  and  1914  re- 
spectively of  1,197,892  and  1,218,408.  Every 
warring  nation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
war  discovered  that  their  neglect  of  the  prpb- 
lem  of  the  civil  population  meant  an  enormous 
increase  in  infant  mortality.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  government  health  agencies  to  main- 
tain the  health  of  children  as  never  before. 
The  response  in  England  was  immediate  and 
the  infant  mortality  in  1916  attained  the  low- 
est point  known  in  the  history  of  England. 
Every  avenue  of  education  available  has  been 
applied  to  the  needs  of  the  various  countries, 
and  no  period  of  life  has  been  neglected. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to  include 
child  welfare  as  a  factor  in  its  war  program, 
establishing  a  Division  of  Child  Welfare  in  its 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  There  was  no 
countrywide  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the 
chUdren  of  the  nation  until  the  organization  of 
the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  This  committee  established  a 
Division  of  Child  Welfare  and  entered  into  co- 
operation with  the  Children's  Bureau,  to  aot 
as  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  in  the  organization 
and  direction  of  child  welfare  in  the  various 
states  through  the  medium  of  the  state  divi- 
sions of  the  Woman's  Committee.  To  meet 
with  a  full  measure  of  success  child  welfare 
work  must  have  the  active  support  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  It  is  given  to  each  of  us  to 
sacrifice  much  that  those  for  whom  our  heroes 
die  in  Prance  may  be  kept  in  health  through 
childhood  and  youth  to  take  their  places  in  the 
work  of  the  world  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
fight  for  the  children  against  ignorance,  pov 
erty,  crime  and  intemperance  is  essentially  the 
doctor's  fight. 

THE  REEDUCATION   OP  THE   INJURED  SOLDIER. 

Major  R.  Tait  McKenzie:  Briefiy  stated 
the  conditions  which  must  be  treated  in  the 
wounded  soldier  are:  Injury  to  the  peripheral 
nerves,    scar   tissue,    post-operative    conditions, 
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functional  neuroses,  conditions  variously 
grouped  under  the  name  '* shell  shock,'*  the 
"soldier's  heart,"  which  is  but  a  symptom  of 
overstrain;  debilities.  The  majority  of  men 
filling  our  war  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes  must  depend  for  most  of  their  present 
treatment  and  for  their  future  eflBciency  upon 
the  masseuse,  the  practitioner  of  electro-  and 
hydrotherapy,  the  physical  instructor,  and  the 
teacher  of  vocational  training.  The  course 
usually  followed  b^ns  with  preparation  by 
heat,  either  wet  or  dry,  or  produced  by  elec- 
tricity, on  through  the  stimulation  of  nutri- 
tion by  massage  and  passive  movement,  then  in 
simple  exercise  taken  voluntarily,  and  eventu- 
ally to  skilled  movements  by  gjnnnastics, 
games,  and  handicrafts,  and  graduating  into 
industrial  training.  The  necessary  equipment 
consists  of  the  galvanic  or  continuous  current, 
the  faradic  or  alternating  current.  The  high 
frequency  current  used  in  diathermy  is  useful 
in  producing  hyperaemia  in  deficient  circula- 
tion and  as  a  preparation  for  massage  or  move- 
ment. Radiant  heat,  and  hydrotherapy  play 
an  important  role  in  treatment  of  the  wounded 
man.  A  description  of  the  treatment  for  the 
various  disabilities  is  given  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  appliances  used  in  their  correction. 

THE    CARDIOVASCULAR   PROBLEM    IN   THE    AVIATION 
RECRUIT. 

Dr.  James  I.  Johnston,  Pittsburgh:  Those 
who  have  had  to  examine  candidates  for  the 
aviation  corps  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  the  recruit  physically  and  by  his 
splendid  spirit  in  the  choice  of  his  service. 
The  greatest  apprehension  among  candidates 
for  all  service  was  fear  of  refusal.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  aviators.  From  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  men  examined, 
about  50  per  cent,  were  passed  by  us  as  physi- 
cally fit,  while  only  30  per  cent,  were  finally 
accepted  and  sent  to  the  U.  S.  School  of  Mili- 
tary Aeronautics.  The  occupations  of  many  of 
these  men  were  that  of  college  students,  trav- 
elling salesmen  for  large  corporations,  recently 
athletic  college  men,  and  instructors  from 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  cardiovascular 
group  numbering  about  one  hundred  the  analy- 
sis was  confined  entirely  to  the  domain  of 
physical  diagnosis.  Although  these  men  had 
already  been  passed  on  by  an  examiner  there 
was  the  occasional  appearance  of  organic  car- 
diac disease  or  a  thyroid  cardia  in  fine  bal- 


ance. We  have  learned  to  agree  with  Mc- 
Kenzie  that  murmurs  in  themselves  have 
little  significance.  The  largest  number  of  mur- 
murs observed  were  due  to  thyroid  toxemia  and 
were  in  a  state  of  either  fine  balance  or  in  un- 
balance. Our  experience  did  not  confirm  the 
observation  published  a  few  years  ago  that 
murmurs  at  the  mitral  area,  especially  from 
true  valvular  lesions,  could  usually  be  heard 
in  the  left  subclavian  artery.  This  was  of  oc- 
casional occurrence  only.  No  man  with  a  con- 
stantly systoKc  pressure  above  135  was  ac- 
cepted. 

new  medical  CONDITIONS,  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
PREVIOUSLY  RECOGNIZED  COMPLAINTS,  DUB  TO 
WAR   EMERGENCY. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Anders,  Philadelphia:  The  main 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  the  increase 
ing  importance  to  the  medical  profession  in 
America,  as  hostilities  progress,  of  the  new 
medical  developments  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ent great  struggle.  Vincent's  angina  has 
shown  a  greatly  increased  incidence  under  mili- 
tary conditions.  The  writer  observed  a  case 
complicated  with  diphtheria  in  a  sailor  suffer- 
ing from  pneumonia.  Vaccines  have  proven 
useful ;  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  is  to  be 
avoided.  In  connection  with  the  pneumonias, 
Col.  Wm.  H.  Welch  states  that  the  enhanced 
virulence  of  the  streptococcus  is  the  most  im 
portant  problem  in  dealing  with  infections  in 
soldiers  in  the  present  war.  The  mortality 
rate  -in  empyema  due  to  the  strep- 
tococcus hemolyticus  is  not  less  than  75%, 
while  in  the  form  due  to  pneumococctus,  recov- 
ery is  the  rule.  The  most  approved  treatment 
is  aspiration,  repeated  as  necessary,  and  intra- 
pleural disinfection  with  Dakin's  solution. 
Prophylactic  vaccination  against  pneumonia 
with  hemolytic  streptococcus  and  pneumo- 
cocci  Types  I  and  II  is  advised.  In  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  disordered  heart  action  in  sol- 
diers, as  Hume  points  out,  the  patient  must 
not  be  permitted  to  entertain  the  notion  that 
he  has  a  diseased  heart.  In  the  higher  inci- 
dence of  tuberculosis  in  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries the  cause  in  the  majority  of  cases  appar- 
ently is  endogenous,  while  a  considerable  per- 
centage may  be  attributed  to  primary  exogen- 
ous infection.  According  to  the  noted  phthisi- 
ologist,  Sergent,  the  most  trustworthy  physical 
signs  of  a  lesion  of  the  parenychma  of  the  lung 
Rre  "dullness,  hemoptysis,  increased  fremitus. 
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^clicks/  and  a  veil  or  shadow  at  the  apices, 
fixed,  not  modified  by  cough,  with  striae  and 
fly  spots  on  the  plate.'*  In  my  view  the  exam- 
iner of  recruits  should  rely  quite  as  much  upon 
a  history,  presence  or  absence  of  fever,  the 
pulse,  detection  of  bacilli  in  the  urine  and  of 
antibodies  in  the  blood,  as  upon  the  physical 
signs  and  x<ray  findings.  Also  tuberculous 
lesions  should  be  searched  for  in  all  other  or- 
gans of  the  body  than  the  lungs.  The  tests  to 
be  applied  to  keep  the  latent  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis out  of  military  service  cannot,,  in  my 
opinion,  be  too  strait.  In  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  treatment  is  summarized  in 
early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  with 
semnL  The  treatment  of  trench  nephritis  does 
not  differ  from  that  in  acute  glomerular 
nephritis  in  civil  life.  Concerning  trench  fever 
the  etiological  organism  is  in  the  plasma  of 
the  blood  but  is  not  yet  definitely  discovered. 
While  the  prognosis  is  good,  anemia  and  dis- 
ordered action  of  the  heart  are  apt  to  follow 
the  severer  forms.  Treatment  is  wholly  symp- 
tomatic. An  assured  diagnosis  demands  the  ex- 
clusion of  relapsing  fever ;  this  is  possible  only 
by  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood, 
which  shows  an  absence  of  the*  spirochaetae  re- 
currentis.  War  edema  occurs  mainly  among 
prisoners  of  all  nationalities  who  are  fed  on 
German  rations.  Treatment  consists  of  rest 
in  bed  and  a  diet  of  sufScient  protein  and  at 
least  100  gms.  of  fat  daily.  Of  the  so-called 
"Spanish"  influenza,  unanimity  of  opinion  upon 
the  bacteriology  does  not  at  present  exist. 
While  the  general  opinion  is  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  pandemic  of  influenza  such  as 
prevailed  in  1889-90,  this  view  is  to  be  accepted 
with  caution  and  reserve. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Thomas  McCbab:  Dr.  Anders'  paper 
draws  attention  to  the  presence  in  the  army 
of  problems  other  than  surgical.  The  cases  of 
disturbed  heart  action,  I  fancy,  are  the  bane 
of  every  medical  man  in  the  Army.  Infection 
here,  I  think,  plays  a  very  small  part.  This 
is  true  also  of  internal  gland  secretion.  The 
overwhelming  factor  is  the  nervousi  element. 
I  would  emphasize  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
cerned with  the  disordered  heart  action  as  seen 
in  the  Army  that  one  does  not  see  in  civil 
life.  Dr.  Anders  su^ests  the  posmbility  of  ag- 
gravation by  the  strain  of  war;  many  of  the 
men  never  get  to  war.  One  very  big  problem 
is  the  part  played  by  tobacco.    I  think  it  is  the 


consensus  of  opinion  that  while  tobacco  may 
not  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  condi- 
tion, it  plays  a  large  part  in  aggravating  it 
when  once  present,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  handle  in  the  Army.  When  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  used  by  a  man  amounts  to 
40  cigarettes  a  day  it  must  be  realized  that  he 
is  taking  a  drug  which  poisons  him.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  allowance  of  tobacco  to  men 
with  disturbed  heart  action  should  be  consid- 
ered. In  war  nephritis  the  persistence  of  the 
hematuria  deserves  particular  attention.  Re- 
garding the  question  of  a  certain  number  of 
men  being  sent  back  from  the  French  front  line 
with  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  when  only  a 
certain  proportion  had  the  disease,  I  think 
there  is  no  reflection  upon  the  diagnostic  abil- 
ity of  the  French  surgeons.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  men  had  lost  weight,  the 
majority  had  acute  bronchitis  with  bloody 
sputum;  signs  were  probably  present  through- 
out the  lungs.  To  say  whether  or  not  they  had 
acute  tuberculosis  passes  the  ability  of  any 
man  up  in  the  front  and  of  the  man  in  the 
base  hospital  until  he  has  time  to  observe  them. 
The  question  of  the  gassed  patients  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  met  after  the  war.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  next  year  or  the  year  after 
most  of  us  will  be  handling  medical  conditions 
the  result  of  the  war. 

THE    FIXED   FUIiL-TIME    STAFF    IN    THE    (»OANIZA- 
TION  OF  THE  SMALL  HOSPPTAL. 

Db.  Harold  L.  Foss,  Danville:  The  paper 
presents  the  advantages  of  the  permanent,  sal- 
aried staflf,  particularly  in  its  application  to 
the  rural  hospital.  Salary  versus  the  fee  plan 
is  considered,  as  are  also  organization  of  de- 
partments, concentration  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. Attention  is  given  to  the  relation- 
ship of  such  an  organization  to  the  general 
practitioner,  the  matter  of  fees  and  the 
handling  of  benevolence.  The  paper  describes 
the  manner  in  which  such  a  plan  Ls  being 
worked  out  at  the  Geisinger  Memorial. 

SOME    BLOOD    CHANGES    IN    RATS    ON    CANCBB-IN- 
HIBrriNG  AND   CANCIK-STIMULATING  DIETS. 

Dr.  Ellen  P.  Corson-White,  Philadel- 
phia: The  paper  is  a  brief  study  of  some 
blood  changes  in  rats  on  various  diets.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  diets  on  the  blood  and  on:  1, 
growth  and  nutrition  of  rats;  2,  takes,  growth 
energy,  and  metastases  of  the  experimental 
tumor;   3,  length  of  life  of  animal  after  inocu- 
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lation.  The  investigation  showed  that  all  diets 
which  gave  in  normal  animals  an  approxi- 
mately normal  growth  curve,  grew  large  tumors 
with  high  percentage  of  takes;  all  d  iets  which 
depressed  the  growth  curve,  retarded  or  pre- 
vented t.umor  growth.  A  study  of  blood  of 
rats  on  these  diets  showed  no  change  in  numer- 
ical count  of  red  and  white  cells,  but  a  de- 
crease in  number  of  lymphocytes  in  all  diets 
stimulating  cancer  growth,  and  an  increase  in 
all  diets  which  retarded  tumor  growth.  From 
the  work  it  would  appear  that  cholesterol  is  a 
factor  which,  while  of  little  or  no  nutritive 
value,  favors  tumor  growth  when  conditions 
favorable  to  its  initiation  are  present. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Dr.  W.  J.  K.  Kline,  Qreensburg:  To  diag- 
nose the  case  of  pneumonia,  the  trained  ear  is 
essential.  In  treatment  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  inception  of  the  disease  there 
are  sudden  changes  in  temperature  of  the  body, 
closing  the  pores.  Active  diaphoresis  is  there- 
fore indicated.  This  may  be  produced  bj-  ex- 
ternal moisture  and  heat  and  an  internal  rem- 
edy to  create  active  succussion  of  the  internal 
organs,  followed  by  warm  potations.  A  saline 
cathartic  should  next  be  given.  In  the  presence 
of  arterial  tension,  veratrum  viride  (Norwood) 
used  to  the  effective  limit  will  reduce  the  h6art 
beat  to  normal.  It  should  rather  be  forced  be- 
low the  normal  and  thus  maintained  until  the 
congested  lung  tissue  can  resume  normal  vas- 
cularity and  the  engorgement  is  cleared  up. 
With  this  result  the  case  is  tending  to  recov- 
ery. Digitalis  may  be  necessary  in  weak  heart 
action.  Opiates  are  essential  in  delirium.  The 
routine  use  of  veratria  should,  of  course,  be 
discouraged,  as  should  such  use  of  all  drugs. 
In  pneumonia  the  object  should  be  to  slow 
down  the  pulse  and  give  the  heart  opportunity 
to  work  normally.  Here  the  Norwood  tincture 
is  the  most  reliable  drug.  In  the  adult  it 
should  be  used  in  doses  of  eight  to  ten  drops 
every  two  hours,  the  dose  to  be  reduced  or  in- 
creased as  required  to  bring  the  pulse  rate 
down  to  80  or  60  beats  rapidly  until  nausea 
is  indicated,  when  the  rate  will  be  lowered. 
This  rate  should  be  maintained  for  24  or  48 
hours  and  will  be  an  important  factor  in  clear- 
ing up  the  congestion. 

DISCUPSION. 

Dr.  Charles  R^ae,  York :  In  the  Civil  War 
twice   as  many  people   died   from   disease   as 


from  war  injuries.  In  the  present  war  pneu- 
monia has  appeared  with  great  significance.  In 
the  hemol3rtic  streptococcus  pneumonias  there 
is  a  paucity  of  progress  in  treatment.  Since 
the  preponderance  of  cases  follow  measles, 
therapeutics  should  be  directed  against  preven- 
tion. We  feel  warranted  in  assuming  that 
four  types  only  of  the  pneumococcus  are  con- 
cerned in  the  etiology  of  lobar  pneumonia. 
Much  additional  light  is  needed  in  pur  under- 
standing of  streptococcic  pneumonia.  Evi- 
dence indicates  that  lobar  pneumonia  is  a  con- 
tact disease.  In  treatment,  first  in  importance 
should  be  the  avoidance  of  polypharmacy,  in 
the  form  of  drugs  or  bugs.  Early  digitaliza- 
tion  is  probably  wise,  not  for  its  immediate 
effects  upon  the  heart,  but  that  the  patient  may 
respond  quickly  to  digitalis  by  the  mouth 
should  it  be  suddenly  needed.  For  the  cough 
and  pain,  morphine  hypodermatically  and  suf- 
ficiently frequently  to  dull  the  sensibilities  I 
find  most  eflBcient.  Turpentine  in  enemas  and 
stupes  is  the  best  means  of  combating  abdomi- 
nal distention.  The  serum  treatment  in  Type 
I  infection  of  lobar  pneumonia  has  probably 
reduced  the  mortality  to  about  one-third  of 
the  original  record.  It  is  not,  however,  an 
ideal  treatment.  In  the  treatment  of  strep- 
tococcus bronchopneumonia  there  is  little  to  of 
fer  but  preventive  measures  and  intelligent 
care. 

Dr.  S.  Sous-Cohen,  Philadelphia:  My 
former  feeling  that .  routine  mixtures  of  stock 
bacteria  were  useless  and  unscientifiic  has  been 
completely  changed  since  my  observation  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe  of  the  work  of  Majors  Smith 
of  Uniontown,  Dare  and  Bergey  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  preparing  a  vaccine  from  streptococci, 
staphylococci,  micrococcus  catarrhalis  and  four 
types  of  pneumococci  and  finding  that  the  mor- 
tality in  patients  receiving  this  was  less  than 
six  per  cent.;  that  the  patients  did  equally 
well  with  those  of  Type  I  who  were  treated 
with  the  specific  Type  I  serum  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute;  and,  moreover,  did  not  de- 
velop empyemic  complications  with  the  8am<? 
frequency  as  those  treated  with  the  serum. 

SOME  RECENT  RESULTS  OP  COORDINATION  OP  LAB- 
ORATORY AND  CLINICAL  RESEARCHES  IN  PNEU- 
MONIA.. 

Dr.  S.  Solis-Cohbn,  Philadelphia:  The 
paper  embodies  a  report  of  results  of  coordi- 
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nated  research  by  Drs.  Kolmer,  Heist,  Stein 
feld,  Weiss,  and  the  author,  showing  the  chemo- 
therapeutic  activity  of  cinchona  derivatives 
against  pnenmococcns  in  vitro  and  in  vivo; 
the  inferiority  of  optochin  to  ordinary  quinine 
compounds  in  human  pneumonia;  pneumonia 
poison  in  the  human  lung;  inhibiting  effect  of 
quinine  on  this  and  pneumotoxins;  Lacy-Heist 
method  of  studying  immunological  power  of 
whole  circulating  blood.  Immunity  of  certain 
individuals  and  birds  against  pneumonia.  Bac- 
terins  (v£iccination)  and  quinine  mouth  washes 
as  preventives. 

Dr.  David  Bebsman,  Philadelphia:  In  no 
disease  is  the  close  coOperation  of  laboratory 
workers  and  clinicians  more  opportune  than  in 
pneumonia,  which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  fatal 
and  most  serious  infectious  disease  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  this  climate.  I  cannot  feel  that 
quinine  is  a  specific  in  pneumonia.  Of  serums 
we  have  but  one  which  is  of  value.  The  prob- 
lem of  pneumonia  must  be  attacked  more  from 
the  point  of  prevention  than  hitherto.  From 
the  standpoint  of  a  sanitarian  and  a  physician, 
one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  is  that 
a  healthy  carrier  may  spread  the  disease. 

Dr.  6e(»ge  D.  Heist,  Philadelphia:  In  our 
research  work  we  found  that  the  serum  of  one 
man  who  had  received  five  and  sometimes  ten 
grains  of  dihydrobromide  every  three  hours 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  days  killed  pneu- 
mococci  with  great  regularity  after  an  ex- 
posure of  24  hours.  In  other  cases  the  pneu- 
mococci  were  very  decidedly  inhibited  in  their 
growth.  The  bactericidal  element  in  the  serum 
was  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  quinine  re- 
ceived by  the  patient.  The  dihydrobromide 
was  the  most  active  salt.  The  serums  of  re- 
covered patients  and  of  those  who  received  no 
quinine  showed  no  bactericidal  action.  Dr. 
Cohen  had  long  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  pa- 
tient with  pneumonia  does  not  feel  the  quinine 
as  does  one  not  having  the  disease.  This  ob- 
servation was  confirmed  to  me  in  our  work. 

Dr.  Cohen,  closing:  Quinine,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  put  forth  as  a  specific 
in  pneumonia.  I  would  say  rather,  that  mid- 
way between  the  expectant  treatment  and 
treatment  by  serums  and  bacterins  is  the  defi- 
nite method  of  treatment  by  quinine;  quinine 
in  a  definite  way  and  for  a  definite  purpose; 


and  in  my  own  experience  over  many  years  no 
other  medicinal  treatment  is  equal  to  it. 

LABORATORY   METHODS;    THEIR   VALUE   AND    PRAC- 
TICABILITY   IN   GENERAL    MEDICINE. 

Dr.  M.  Howard  Pussell,  Philadelphia:  The 
paper  is  a  plea  for  accurate  diagnosis,  possible 
only  by  history  taking,  through  physical  ex- 
amination, and  routine  laboratory  examina- 
tions. The  man  does  not  live  who  can  guess 
at  conditions  and  not  sooner  or  later  take  a 
cropper.  I  would  advise  the  man  not  educated 
in  the  more  accurate  diagnostic  methods  to  as- 
sociate with  himself  a  young  man  to  do  this 
routine  work  for  him.  A  kit  with  instruments 
of  precision  is  shown,  rendering  practicable  the 
making  of  diagnosis  in  conditions  met  every 
day  by  the  general  practitioner. 

Dr.  Henry  Ehea  Douglas,  Harrisburg:  A 
case  illustrating  the  force  of  Dr.  Fussell's  plea 
is  that  of  a  boy  of  nine  treated  for  years  for 
an  eye  condition  accompanied  by  anemia  and 
glandular  enlargement.  Subsequent  examina- 
tion upon  the  principles  urged  showed  a  Was- 
sermann  reaction  plus  four. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Mitchell,  Warren:  Laboratory 
study  practically  settles  all  doubt  in  diagnosis 
in  a  large  group  of  patients  admitted  to  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Dr.  Paul  G.  Weston,  Warren :  I  would  en- 
ter a  plea  for  the  more  frequent  use  of  lumbar 
puncture  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  technic 
is  simple  and  does  not  require  extraordinary 
skill.  I  feel  also  that  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  blood  should  accompany  urinalyses. 

Dr.  Charles  Rae,  York:  To  be  borne  in 
mind  in  making  our  diagnosis  is  the  relative 
unimportance  of  negative  findings.  I  would 
emphasize  the  importance  to  every  man  with  a 
large  practice  of  having  a  trained  assistant  to 
do  his  laboratory  work. 

some  drug  eruptions. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Hartzell,  Philadelphia:  Drug 
eruptions  are  those  produced  by  the  ingestion 
of  drugs,  or  their  absorption  by  the  skin  or 
mucous  .membranes;  those  arising  from  con- 
tact belong  to  another  category.  A  very  large 
number  of  drugs  produce  eruptions,  but  rela 
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tively  few  aflfect  all  individuals.  The  same 
drug  does  not  always  produce  the  same  form 
of  eruption.  The  iodides  usually  produce  an 
acnefonn  eruption,  but  may  cause  more  seri- 
ous conditions;  the  same  is  true  of  the  bro- 
mides. The  hypnotics  frequently  produce 
eruptions  of  varying  character;  those  resulting 
from  the  administration  of  veronal  are  often 
accompanied  by  severe  itching  and  burning;  a 
chronic  pruritus  may  be  a  symptom  of  opium 
addiction.  The  preparations  of  arsenic  occa- 
sionally produce  herpes  zoster;  they  cause  a 
variety  of  keratosis  possibly  followed  by 
epithelioma.  Arsphenamin  sometimes  causes  a 
violent  dermatitis  with  symptoms  of  nephritis. 
In  the  presence  of  an  unusual  form  of  eruption 
the  possibility  of  its  drug  origin  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Dr.  Julius  H.  Comroe,  York:  An  instance 
of  idiosyncrasy  to  drugs  given  me  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Thomas  is  that  of  the  administration  of  270 
grains  of  potassium  iodide  three  times  a  day 
in  ascending  dosea  for  almost  thi^e  months 
without  producing  the  least  suggestion  of  a 
rash.  In  another  case  the  administration  of 
three  grains  developed  a  most  intense  rash. 
Rather  than  advise  routine  ascending  doses  it 
would  seem  better  practice  to  treat  each  case 
as  an  individual  entity,  and  upon  the  slightest 
evidence  of  a  rash,  either  diminish  or  interrupt 
the  dose;  also  by  giving  more  attention  to  the 
emunctories  during  the  administration  of  bro- 
mides, iodides,  etc.,  we  would  be  meeting  Ia 
a  better  way  the  prophylactic  requirements  of 
the  problem. 

THE   PLACE   OP   THE   MEDICAL   INSPECTOR    IN    PRE- 
VENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Clarence  R.  Phillips,  Harrisburg: 
The  age  incidence  of  contagious  diseases  shows 
them  to  be  diseases  of  childhood.  This  is 
largely  because  of  compulsory  education,  which 
brings  all  children  of  a  community  into  close 
contact  for  five  hours  daily  for  five  days 
weekly.  Since  compulsory  education  is  a 
necessity,  this  problem  of  preventive  medicine 
is  distinctly  ''up  to  the  State."  The  instru- 
ment for  such  protection  in  the  present  scheme 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  is  the 
county  medical  inspector.  Parents  must  be 
educated,  teachers  must  be  instructed,  and  in 
some  cases  stem  measures  may  be  required  to 


enforce  the  provisions  of  the  nevjr  school  code 
pertaining  to  communicable  diseases.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  instruction  should  be  given 
teachers  along  the  line  of  their  duty  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease. 

Dr.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Philadelphia,  Director 
of  Health:  The  laws  regarding  sanitation 
and  quarantine  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
best  men  in  the  profession;  I  believe  that 
county  medical  inspectors  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect sincere  cooperation  in  the  stamping  out 
of  preventable  diseases.  No  quarantine  will  be 
popular  until  we  can  develop  a  lay  conscience, 
making  the  family  realize  that  the  rights  of  the 
^idividual  cease  where  the  rights  of  society  be- 
gin. Until  we  develop  the  conscience  of  the 
practitioner  who  sees  these  cases  in  their  in- 
cipiency  we  shall  not  eradicate  communicable 
diseases.  The  matter  is  one  of  education  rather 
than  of  legislation. 

X-RAY    examination    OP    THE    HEART    AND    GREAT 
VESSELS. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Grier,  Pittsburgh :  X-ray  exam- 
ination of  the  heart  gives  information  concern- 
ling  size,  contour,  location,  pulsations^  and  the 
infiuence  of  respiratory  movements  upon  that 
organ.  The  pulsations  and  the  influence  of 
respiratory  movements  are  determined  only  by 
the  use  of  the  fluoroscope;  the  other  facts,  by 
radiogram  or  the  fluoroscope.  I  have  seen  only 
two  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  unquestion- 
ably too  small  for  the  performance  of  normal 
function.  In  each  instance  the  organ  was 
about  the  size  of  a  base  ball.  The  normal  heart 
may  vary  in  size  between  rather  wide  limits. 
The  athletic  heart  is  often  hypertrophied.  The 
small  "drop''  heart  is  supposed  to  indicate 
predisposition  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  large  transverse  heart  its  long  axis  is 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  body.  I 
have  fluoroscoped  one  case  of  heart  block.  The 
slow  massive  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle 
occurred  about  twenty  times  to  the  minute, 
while  the  rapidity  of  the  contractions  of  the 
right  auricle  was  extraordinary.  The.  x-ray  is 
of  distinct  advantage  in  considering  the  size 
and  contour  of  the  heart.  In  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  and  solid 
tumors  in  the  mediastinum,  both  fluoroscope 
and  radio^rrams  should  always  be  used. 
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MUMFORD,  JAMBS  GREGORY  (1863-1914)  .• 

James  Gregory  Mumford,  of  Boston,  eminent 
as  a  surgeon  and  still  more  eminent  as  a 
writer,  both  upon  pure  surgery  and  upon  a 
number  of  topics  related  to  medicine,  in  lighter 
vein,  was  the  son  of  George  EUhu  and  Julia 
Emma  Hills  Mumford.  He  was  bom  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  in  1863  and  died  at  Clifton,  N.  Y.. 
October  18,  1914. 

The  Mumfords  were  of  North  of  England 
stock,  the  first  of  the  name  settling  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  in  1655.  The  family  subsequently 
moved  to  New  London  and  Dr.  Mumford 's 
grandfather  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Cay- 
uga, N.  Y.,  in  1795.  In  all  these  years  the 
Mumfords  were  citizens  of  the  best  type,  al- 
ways prominent  in  local  affairs  and  adding  to 
their  presltige  by  marrying  into  noteworthy 
New  England  families,  such  as  the  Winthroi)s, 
Dudleys,  Saltonstalls,  to  whose  influence 
may  be  attributed  many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

Dr.  Mumford  .prepared  for  college  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  an  institution  to  which 
he  was  always  intensely  loyal  and  of  which  he 
eventually  became  a  trustee.  He  entered  Har- 
vard as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1885  and 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1890,  serving  as  House  Officer  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  1890-91.  He  had 
further  admirable  surgical  training  from  acting 
as  assistant  for  some  years  to  the  late  Dr.  M.  H. 
Richardson.  At  college  Dr.  Mumford  enjoyed 
life  thoroughly  and  was  by  no  means  a  **dig;" 
yet  he  gave  abundant  evidence  of  that  book- 
ishness  that  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
his  later  life.  After  the  usual  chances  to  show 
what  was  in  him,  offered  by  sundry  out-patient 
appointments  and  as  Surgeon  at  the  Carney 
Hospital,  he  was  taken  into  the  staff  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  rose  to  the  position  of  visiting 

^Frtrni  the  foithoomlxiff  "American  Medical  Biognphj**  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  h.  'Bunafce.  Any  Important 
additione  or  correctloiie  will  be  welcomed  by  1^  authors 


surgeon.  His  surgical  work,  while  not  of  a 
pyrotechnic  nature,  was  good  work,  tempered 
by  remarkably  sound  judgment. 

In  1892  he  was  very  happily  married  to 
Helen  Sherwood  Ford  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  There 
were  no  children. 

As  do  most  of  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
(Jeneral  Hospital,  Dr.  Mumford  taught  a  certain 
number  of  the  students  of  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School.  He  enjoyed  teaching,  and  appar- 
ently his  students  enjoyed  being  taught  by  him. 
While  he  was  not  one  of  the  great  teachers,  ili 
is  very  probable  that  had  he  risen  above  the 
rank  of  ''Instructor"  his  success  in  this  field 
would  have  been  much  greater,  for  he  had  thu 
rare  faculty  of  saying  things  in  the  way  to 
make  them  remembered. 

Thus  far  the  record  of  Dr.  Mumford 's  life  is 
that  of  any  successful  surgeon.  He  had,  how- 
ever, other  claims  to  our  regard.  The  bookish- 
ness  already  hinted  at  felt  the  need  of  constant 
expression,  and  the  dozen  books  and  sixty  or 
more  medical  articles  he  published  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  attest  suflBciently  to  the  alert- 
ness of  his  mind.  The  wide  range  of  his  taste 
is  shown  by  the  titles  of  his  best-known  books: 
"Mumford  Memoirs,"  *'A  Narrative  of  Medi- 
cine in  America,"  "Clinical  Talks  on  Minor 
Surgery,"  "Surgical  Aspects  of  Digestive  Dis- 
orders," "Surgical  Memoirs  and  Other  Es- 
sajrs,"  "Practice  of  Surgery,"  "One  Hundred 
Surgical  Problems,"  and  "A  Doctor's  Table 
Talk."  He  edited  the  "Harvard  Medical 
School:  a  History"  (1905)  with  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Harrington.  Medical  history  appealed  to  him 
strongly,  and  besides  sundry  articles  on  bygone 
worthies,  he  wrote  the  chapter  on  the  history 
of  surgery  in  Dr.  Keen's  "System  of  Surgery." 
His  more  fugitive  medical  writings  cover  nearly 
the  whole  range  of  surgery.  Dr.  Mumford  had 
none  of  the  Jiterary  slovenliness  so  often  found 
in  medical  writings.  To  him  good  style  was 
quite  as  important  as  good  matter,  and  he  took 
extraordinary  pains  to  use  the  right  word. 
His  style  was  alive  and  individual,  a  style  one 
remembers  wdth  pleasure,  a  style  that  makes  his 
"Practice  of  Surgery"  read  almost  like  a 
novel, — ^no  mean  achievement.  As  an  example 
of  his  happy  facility  in  using  words,  I  will 
quote  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  to  his  class  sec- 
retary, written  in  1910:   "So  the  simple  record. 
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runs  on,  telling  of  mild  employments  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  elsewhere.  I  like 
teaching:  students  pass  me  out  the  usual  eom- 
pliments  due  to  credulous  senility  (he  was  then 
47).  I  like  practising  surgery;  patients  toss  me 
roses  mingled  with  thorns.  I  like  writing 
about  people  and  things,  for  the  reviewers  deal 
me  comments  which  chasten  the  soul.  Alto- 
gether, life  continues  a  pleasant  experience." 

But  perhaps  Dr.  Mumford's  greatest  claim 
to  be  remembered  is  not  for  what  he  accom- 
plished, but  for  what  he  hoped  and  tried  to  ac< 
complish  and  did  not,  for  many  of  the  things 
he  had  most  at  heart  are  now  being  gradually 
worked  out  much  as  he  hoped  they  might  be. 
He  was  a  man  before  his  time  and  essentially 
a  reformer;  not  of  the  irritating,  aggressive 
type  to  whom  we  surrender  out  of  sheer  bore- 
dom, but  the  quiet  persistent  kind  of  man,  who 
sees  clearly  what  he  feels  ought  to  be  done  and 
keeps  his  goal  steadfastly  in  mind,  in  spite  of 
hostile  criticism  and  constant  failures. 

He  was  firmly  convinced  of  three  things :  first, 
that  in  many  cases  religion  is  quite  as  potent  a 
remedial  agent  as  is  medicine,  or  rather  that  in 
many  cases  the  clergyman  might  cooperate  with 
•the  doctor  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  the  pa- 
tient. Hence  he  became  closely  identified  with 
the  ''Emmanuel  Movement,''  led  by  Rev.  El- 
wood  Worcester,  a  movement  the  success  of 
which  has  been  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  hopes  Dr.  Mumford  held.  Now,  however, 
that  the  fires  of  battle  no  longer  rage,  many  of 
us  are  beginning  to  have  a  much  more  just 
view  of  what  the  movement  stands  for. 

Secondly,  as  far  back  as  1906,  he  foresaw  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  great  medical  schools 
like  Harvard  should  have  professors  whose 
chief  business  was  to  teach,  and  to  whom  teach- 
ing was  not  merely  an  incidental  in  a  very 
busy  life.  The  idea  then  seemed  Utopian  and 
Mumford  was  rather  laughed  at  for  entertain- 
ing it,  yet  now,  after  his  death,  it  is  in  the  way 
of  accomplishment. 

The  third  and  probably  most  profound  convic- 
tion in  his  life  was  that,  while  the  rich  and  the 
very  poor  get  good  medical  care,  there  is  no 
provision  under  our  modern  conditions  by 
which  the  man  of  slender  purse,  yet  by  no 
means  a  "charity  patient,"  can  obtain  the 
services  of  really  competent  specialists.  To 
this  end  in  1910  he  devoted  much  thought  and 
labor  for  the  establishment  of  a  fully  equipped 


modem  cooperative  hospital  for  people  of  mod- 
erate means,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  surgical 
head  with  Dr.  B.  C.  Cabot  in  charge  of  the 
medical  side,  and  under  them  a  staff  of  good 
specialists.  It  was  perhaps  the  deepest  dis- 
appointment of  Mumford's  life  that  this  scheme 
got  no  fruther  than  its  prospectus.  Undeterred, 
however,  by  this  failure,  he  soon  embarked 
upon  a  cognate  undertaking  of  far  more 
grandiose  scope.  Ill  health  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  resign  from  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  in  1912  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  physician  in  chief  to  the 
Clifton  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sanitarium.  Under- 
standing that  he  was  to  be  given  a  practically 
free  hand,  he  set  about  gathering  around  him  a 
body  of  brilliant,  well  equipi)ed  younger  men, 
hoping  to  change  the  time-honored  Sanitarium 
from  a  resort  more  or  less  for  valetudinarians 
into  an  actively  constructive  institution,  not 
for  the  very  rich,  perhaps,  but  primarily  for 
the  only  moderately  well-to-do,  where  at  no 
ruinous  expense  they  could  command  the  very 
best  medical  care.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to 
policies  led,  however,  to  his  resignation  some 
two  years  later,  with  his  dream  only  partly 
realized.  Meanwhile,  during  his  short  stay  at 
Clifton  he  had  made  a  host  of  friends,  and  his 
appointment  as  trustee  of  Hobart  College  is  only 
a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 
Western  New  York. 

I  have  referred  to  Dr.  Mumford's  bad  health. 
The  last  dozen  years  of  his  life  were  one  con- 
stant struggle  with  a  failing  heart,  under  stress 
that  most  men  would  have  accepted  as  a  stem 
warning  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  After  each 
bout  with  his  enemy,  Mumford  returned  to  the 
fray  with  indomitable  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
Such  a  gallant  struggle  against  pitiless  odds  is 
seldom  recorded. 

Dr.  Mumford  was  a  member  of  the  various 
medical  societies  to  which  most  of  us  belong, 
and  although  he  much  preferred  his  own  fire- 
side he  was  a  member  of  the  Somerset  and 
other  good  social  clubs,  while  his  interest  in 
his  fellow  men  led  him  to  join  the  Economi.? 
Club,  the  Reform  Club,  and  other  similar  bodies 
identified  with  civic  uplift.  His  historical 
tastes  naturally  led  him  into  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars. 

Malcolm  Storer,  M.D. 

Data  have  been  obtained  from  claoEfeookB  of  the  Clara  of  Har- 
vard, 1886,  from  an  Appreciation  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Gabot,  pub- 
lished in  the  BosToir  medical 'AKD  Sitroical  JoiTiufAL  of  April  1, 
1915,  and  also  from  what  the  writer  very  vividly  remembers  of 
a  dear  friend. 
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SPURZHEIM  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

About  a  century  ago,  considerable  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  work  and  teachings  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  whose  investigations  in  phrenology 
caused  many  people  of  his  generation  to  believe 
this  subject  a  promising  field  of  scientific  ac- 
tivity. There  has  recently  l)een  received  a  let- 
ter coiitaining  reminiscences  about  Spurzheim 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  profession.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  denoted  by  the 
following  extract: 

"In  my  father's  day  the  doctors  were  enthusi- 
astic over  Dr.  Spurzheim  from  Vienna,  and  spoke 
as  if  his  name  would  always  be  remembered. 
Nahum  Capen  wrote  an  interesting  account  of 
Spurzheim,  and  his  visit  to  Boston  and  death 
there," 

This   biography    describes    Spurzheim 's  life, 


purpose,  and  achievement.  He  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 31,  1776,  in  Longvick,  a  little  town  on 
the  Moselle  River,  in  territory  under  Prussian 
domination.  He  received  his  college  education 
at  Treves,  and  later  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Gall,  the  tounder  of  phrenology.  In  1813^ 
he  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  Vienna.  He 
then  went  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  his 
theories  were  bitterly  criticized  and  ridiculed, 
until  his  lectures  on  anatomy  and  the  functions 
of  the  brain  and  its  connection  with  mind  made 
phrenology  a  topic  of  public  interest. 

In  1817,  Spurzheifti  published  a  book  on  In- 
sanity, which  presents  the  author's  theories  on 
deranged  mental  conditions.  He  considers  the 
disorders  of  the  external  functions  of  the  mind 
— voluntar}'  motion  and  th,e  five  senses — and 
the  internal  manifestations  or  diseases  of  the 
brain.  The  main  portion  of  the  book  deals  with 
insanity.  Spurzheim  enumerates  various  symp- 
toms and  describes  in  detail  many  forms  of  in- 
sanity. He  reports  conditions  discovered  during 
his  investigations  and  offers  suggestions  for 
treatment  by  both  moral  and  medical  means. 
He  emphasizes  the  cruelty  of  treating  insane 
persons  as  prisoners,  and  discusses  the  relative 
values  of  coercion,  occupation,  and  personal 
interest. 

Spurzheim  went  to  Paris  in  1817  and  made 
his  permanent  home  there.  His  teaching  was 
for  a  time  severely  ridiculed ;  but  his  persever- 
ance and  earnestness  temporarily  gave  to  phren- 
ology the  status  of  a  reputable  science.  While 
in  Parisj  Spurzheim  also  practised  medicine, 
but  this  was  never  his  favorite  occupation.  In 
1825,  Spurzheim  returned  to  London,  where  his 
subject  was  then  treated  with  respect  and  can- 
dor, and  his  views  generally  accepted  by  the 
public.  Medical  journals  commented  favorably 
upon  his  works  and  phrenological  societies  were 
formed  in  both  England  and  Scotland. 

At  this  time,  Spurzheim  published  several 
books  in  English.  One  of  these,  ''Phrenology 
in  Connection  with  the  Study  of  Physi- 
ognomy,'- to  which  Nahum  Capen  later  prefixed 
his  biography  of  Spurzheim,  sets  forth  Spurz- 
heim's  doctrines  of  phrenology.  The  first  part 
of  the  book  is  divided  into  two  sections ;  in  the 
first,  he  makes  observations  on  bodily  configura- 
tion and  organic  constitution  generally,  in  con- 
nection with  adaptation  to  peculiar  functions; 
on  the  difference  in  heads  and  faces  of  indi- 
vidunls  whose  characters  are  opposed  to  each. 
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Other;  and  on  the  difference  between  heads  of 
the  sexes  and  of  various  nations.  Illustrations 
are  given  of  immoral  and  moral,  religious,  in- 
dependent, ambitious,  humorous,  timid,  bold, 
and  prudent  persons.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  Spurzheim  compares  the  characters 
and  accompanying  cerebral  organizations  of  nu- 
merous types. 

In  1832,  Spurzheim  visited  the  United  States, 
with  two  objects:  1,  To  study  the  genius  and 
character  of  our  nation;  2,  to  propagate  his 
doctrines  of  phrenology.  The  subject  was  new 
to  the  Ilj^ited  States;  so  far  as  it  had  become 
known  it  was  perverted  and  misunderstood. 
Spurzheim  visited  New  York,  Hartford,  and 
Boston,  and  everywhere  he  delighted  his  audi- 
ences. In  Boston  he  gave  lectures  on  the  anat- 
omy of  the  brain  which  excited  wide  and  lively 
interest.  Many  persons  who  attended  at  first 
to  collect  material  for  ridicule  and  amusement 
became  converted  to  his  ideas.  Spurzheim  vis- 
ited our  institutions  of  beneficence,  prisons,  and 
schools.  His  activities  resulted  in  overexertion, 
and  he  died  in  Boston  on  November  10,  1832. 
The  letter  previously  quoted  contains,  also,  the 
following  account  of  the  funeral : 

**Tt  iseems  the  funeral  was  held  in  the  Old 
South  Church,  with  a/bout  three  thousand  pres- 
ent, and  hundreds  turned  away.  The  Boston 
Medical  Association  accompanied  the  casket  to 
the  church.  There  was  a  dirge  on  the  organ 
by  Zeuner,  prayer  by  Reverend  Joseph  Tucker- 
man,  oration  by  Professor  FoUen,  and  an  ode 
by  Jleverend  John  Pierpont,  sung  with  great 
effect  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society." 

Spurzheim 's  death  caused  universal  and  sin- 
cere feeling  of  grief  throughout  Boston,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity.  On  Novem- 
ber 17,  several  of  Spurzheim 's  friends  agreed 
to  organize  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  principles 
of  phrenology.  Nahum  C5apen  gives  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  Spurzheim 's  character: 

''Hoarding  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  a  man,  we  find 
all  that  dignifies  and  adorns  the  human  charac- 
ter. He  was  distinguished  for  his  superior 
mind,  and  his  meek  and  amiable  manners.  He 
was  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  friends,  and 
charitable  to  his  opponents.  He  was  liberal, 
prudent  and  industrious.  His  benevolence  was 
not  of  a  limited  character,  having  motives  of 
selfishness  for  its  origin,  but  extending  to  the 
whole  family  of  man." 


PALEONTOLOGY  AND  MEDICAL 
HISTORY. 

The  relation  of  paleontological  data  to  med- 
ical history  presents  a  subject  of  interest  to  the 
profession.  An  article  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Science  discusses  the  evidence  which 
these  prehistoric  remains  afford  in  relation  to 
diseases  of  the  present  day.  Pathological  le- 
sions, especially  those  of  the  bones,  have  re- 
tained their  characteristics  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  give  distinct  evidences  of  disease  as 
far  back  in  geological  time  as  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. Reasoning  from  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
paleopatliology,  on  the  basis  of  possible  para- 
sitism of  early  hosts,  disease  may  have  orig- 
inated in  the  Archeozoic,  but  there  is  no  defi- 
nite recorded  evidence  prior  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vahian. 

These  ancient  lesions,  which  paleontologists 
have  mentioned  only  incidentally,  are  of  ex- 
treme imj)ortance  in  tracing  the  origin  and  an- 
tiquity of  phenomena  which  are  vitally  impor- 
tant to  humanity  today.  That  the  study  of 
these  evidences  may  aid  in  the  solutions  of 
problems  which  are  at  present  not  solved  is  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  that  many  epidemics 
which  sweep  the  world,  such  as  the  one  just 
past,  are  doubtless  the  result  of  an  accumula- 
tion of  changes  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
is  well  known  in  medical  history  how  whole 
populations  have  been  swept  away  by  scourges 
which,  had  the  people  understood  them,  could 
have  been  avoided;  and  in  the  future,  when 
we  come  to  understand  all  of  the  events  of  past 
history,  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  avoid 
future  conditions  of  similar  nature. 

The  careful  description,  illustration,  and 
study  of  ancient  cases  of  fracture,  of  diseased 
bones,  or  any  evidences  of  pathology  is  desira- 
ble and  will  advance  the  study  of  paleopathol- 
ogy. Evidences  of.  disease  may  be  detected 
in  the  positions  assumed  by  animals  at  death. 
The  Mesozoic  fracture  extends  the  medical  stu- 
dent's  knowledge  of  traumatism.  Other  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  relation  of  disease  to  extinc- 
tion, the  part  disease  has  played  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  forms,  whether  retarding,  changing,  or 
ending  their  development,  may  be  solved  eventu- 
ally by  the  data  which  are  being  collected  by 
paleontologists. 
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DEATH  OF  A  ZEALOUS  PXJBLIC  HEALTH 
WORKER. 

There  are  many  in  Bosfton  and  Massachu- 
setts who  will  learn  of  the  death  of  Edward  A. 
Ligham,  M.I.T.,  '14,  with  painful  surprise.  He 
was  a  native  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  identified 
while  in  this  State  with  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  health  movements.  He  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Washburn  College  at  Topeka,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  well-known  investigation  of  eggs 
in  Kansas  that  was  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Sedgwick  and  his  assistants,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  and  later  came  East  to 
study  at  the  Institute.  Following  graduation, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  department 
of  biology  and  research,  assistant  in  the  sani- 
tary research  laboratory.'  He  was  advanced 
to  instructor  and  research  associate  in  1914 
and  remained  with  Technology  until  1917. 

Concerning  his  assistant  and  fellow  worker. 
Dr.  Sedgwick  notes  that  he  was  a  hard  worker, 
a  good  investigator,  and  a  first  rate  teacher.  He 
had  high  standards  and  lived  up  to  them.  He 
was  full  of  energy,  aggressive,  ambitious,  and 
able.  We  were  sorry  when  he  left  the  Insti- 
tute to  accept  the  responsible  position  of  dis- 
trict health  oflBcer  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  California. 

While  in  Boston,  Mr.  Ingham  conducted  for 
the  M.  I.  T.  Sanitary  Research  Laboratory  an 
investigation  of  Massachusetts  rural  health  con- 
ditions and  the  activities  of  local  boards  of 
health.  He  managed  for  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety a  public  health  school  for  health  oiBcers, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Massachusetts. 

His  last  letters  to  Boston  indicate  the  severity 
of  the  influenza  situation  in  California,  and  it 
was  in  his  work  of  combating  the  dread  disease 
that  he  was  himself  stricken  and  died. 

Dr.  Sedgwick  characterizes  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ingham  as  not  only  a  loss  to  his  friends,  but  a 
calamity  to  public  health  work,  since  without 
medical  degree  he  had  made  for  himself, 
through  his  engineering  abilities,  an  enviable 
name  and  station. 


$10,000  Gift  to  Holyokb  Hospital.— $10,000 
has  been  given  to  the  Holyoke  City  Hospital 
for  the  establishment  of  a  children's  ward. 


INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  exactly  the  preva- 
lence of  influenza  in  the  United  States  because 
the  reporting  system,  in  many  instances,  has 
been  inadequate.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  collected  most  of  the  information  which  is 
now  available,  and  the  report  issued  for  Decem- 
ber 27  reviews  the  conditions  of  the  epidemic. 

The  epidemic  became  nation-wide  in  four  or 
five  weeks  after  it  appeared  in  epidemic  form 
in  the  first  localities  which  were  aifected.  It  is 
believed  that  sources  of  infection  were  well 
distributed  in  the  largest  cities  some  time  be- 
fore the  disease  became  epidemic.  The  diseases 
reached  the  epidemic  stage  at  about  the  same 
time  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  the  noticeable 
radial  spread  of  influenza  confirms  this  hypothe- 
sis. A  total  of  nearly  350,000  deaths  have  been 
reported.  In  comparing  mortality  rates  for 
various  localities,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
has  been  no  definite  relation  'between  the  mor- 
tality rate  and  the  edze  of  the  locality.  As  a 
rule,  as  the  epidemic  spread,  its  severity  de- 
creased. The  course  of  the  epidemic  has  natu- 
rally varied  in  diflPerent  cities;  this  variation 
has  depended  upon  such  conditions  as  the  oc- 
currence of  previous  epidemics  of  similar  or  re- 
lated diseases,  the  type  of  the  locality,  the  com- 
position of  the  population,  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  controlling  the  epidemic. 

The  field  studies  in  Baltimore  show  that  the 
case  incidence  of  the  disease  was  high  in  all  ages 
up  to  45,  while  the  fatality  rate  was  very  low 
in  school  children  and  relatively  low  among  per- 
sons  from  45  to  60  years  of  age. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Influenza  in  Italy. — A  report  from  Italy 
states  that  there  have  been  800,000  casualties  in 
the  present  influenza  epidemic  in  Italy. 

Army  Health  Conditions. — Health  condi- 
tions in  the  army  at  home  showed  continued  im- 
provement during  the  week  ending  January  3. 
Influenza  and  pneumonia  are  still  on  the  de- 
cline. Only  two  oamps,  Camp  Travis  and  the 
port  of  embarkation,  Hoiboken,  reported  more 
than  100  new  cases  of  influenza  for  thie  week. 

The  War  Department  summary  for  January 
10  showed  359  new  cases  of  pneumonia  among 
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approximately  600,000  troops.  Hospital  admis- 
sion and  non-eflfective  rates  generally  were 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  week,  with  197 
deaths  from  all  causes. 

Red  Cross  HocjPital  at  Archangel.— A  base 
hospital  of  100  beds  has  been  established  at 
Archangel  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Eighty 
patients,  almost  all  of  them  Americans,  are  al- 
ready receiving  treatment. 

Red  Cross  Membership. — The  Red  Cross  Roll 
Call  in  New  England  up  to  January  1  shows 
an  adult  menibership  of  1,525,140.  With  a 
junior  membership  of  600,000,  this  gives  New 
England  a  total  of  2,125,140— the  largest  or- 
ganization ever  known  in  this  section  of  the 
coimtry.  The  complete  returns  will  not  be 
available  for  a  week  or  more.  On  the  returns 
so  far,  Maine  has  138,800;  New  Hampshire, 
121,000;  Vermont,  85,000;  Massachusetts, 
1,038,340;   and  Rhode  Island,  142,000. 

The  membership  last  year,  exclusive  of  jun- 
iors>  was  1,145,500. 

The  British  Medical  Research  Committee. 
— ^In  a  recent  issue  of  Science^  the  following 
note  on  the  activities  of  the  British  Medical  Re- 
search Committee  has  been  published. 

*'The  committee  has  acted  jointly  with  vari- 
ous government  department's  or  other  bodies, 
either  in  appointment  or  in  nomination,  with  a 
view  to  meeting  particular  adminLsrtrative  needs 
demanding  research  work.  The  committee  has 
a  number  of  special  committees,  including  those 
on  the  incidence  of  phthisis  in  relation  to  occu- 
pation :  on  surgical  shock  and  allied  conditions ; 
on  the  standardization  of  pathological  methods ; 
on  salvarsan;  on  chemical  warfare  medical  in- 
vestijrations ;  on  anaerobic  bacteria  and  infec- 
tions; on  accessory  food  factors  ('vita- 
mines');  on  air  medical  investigations; 
and  on  dysentery.  There  is  also  an  in- 
dustrial fatigue  research  board,  appointed  last 
June  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  jointly  with  the  Medical  Re- 
search Committee,  to  consider  and  investigate 
the  relations  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  of  other 
conditions  of  employment,  including  methods 
of  work,  to  the  production  of  fatigue,  having 
regard  both  to  industrial  efiiciency  and  of  the 
preservation  of  health,  among  the  workers. 

''Cordial  cooperation  has  been  received  from 
the  Advisorv  Council  of  Scientific  and  Indus- 


trial Research,  established  in  1915.  The  field 
of  research  in  every  pure  science,  not  less  than 
that  of  inquiry  in  industrial  science,  lies  so  close 
at  very  many  points  to  the  fields  of  medical 
research,  that  no  boundary  line  can  be  drawn. 
The  committee  looks  forward  to  the  progressive 
development  in  this  cooperation  with  the  de- 
partment of  scientific  and  industrial  research, 
and  finds  new  hope  for  the  increasing  effective 
organization  of  research  work  in  all  directions.*' 

Influenza  in  India. — Influenza  has  been 
prevalent  in  India.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
the  Punjab  is  estimated  at  250,000.  When  the 
final  results  of  the  epidemic  are  summed  up,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  other  provinces 
have  suffered  on  approximately  the  same  scale. 
No  part  of  the  country  seems  to  have  escaped, 
although  the  visitation  was  lightest  in  Bengal, 
and  even  the  dry  and  bracing  Himalayan  tracts 
are  reported  to  have  been  severely  attached.  The 
population  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Punjab  na- 
tive states  is  about  24,000,000,  and  of  the  whole 
of  India  about  315,000,000.  If  the  influenza 
death  rate  proves  as  heavy  throughout  India  as 
in  the  Punjab,  this  would  give  a  total  death  roll 
of  over  3,000,000.  It  is  planned  to  establish  a 
Medical  Research  Institute  in  Bombay  on  the 
lines  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  to  which  large 
donations  have  already  been  promised. 

Award  op  the  Perkin  JIedal  op  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society. — The  Perkin  medal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  has  been 
awarded  to  Dr.  P.  G.  Cottrell,  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  for  his  work  on  electrical  pre- 
cipitation. 

Honor  por  American  Physician. — Dr.  Liv- 
ingston Parrand,  president  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  of  the  Rockefeller  Anti-tubercu- 
losis Commission,  has  been  named  an  oflicer  of 
the  Ijegion  of  Honor  on  the  proposal  of  Captain 
Andre  Tardieu,  Prench  high  commissioner  to 
the  irnited  States. 

The  YeijIjOw  Pever  ExPEDmoN  op  the 
RocKEPEiiLER  PoTjNDATiON. — ^Dr.  George  R.  Vin- 
cent, president  of  the  Rockefeller  Poundation, 
has  announced  that  with  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Prance  the  Poundation  will  renew  \\i^ 
peace  activities.  Its  international  health  board 
will  renew  at  once,  in  cooperation  with  local  au- 
thorities in  South  and  Central  America,  its  com- 
bat against  yellow  fever.    Dr.  William  C.  (Jor- 
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gas,  retired  Surgeon  General,  will  direct  the 
work  Dr.  Vincent  is  reported  to  have  issued 
the  following  statement : 

Dr.  Gorgas  will  sail  within  a  short  time  for 
Central  and  South  America.  Dr.  N.  E.  Connor 
has  already  preceded  him  to  Guayaquil,  on  in- 
vitation of  the  government  of  Ecuador.  He  will 
guide  the  local  operations,  which  will  be  done 
by  men  appointed  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  program  which  General  Gorgas  trill  now 
actively  develop,  results  from  a  study  of  the 
yellow  fever  problem  by  the  International 
Health  Board,  which  began  its  labors  in  July, 
1914. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  with  the 
establishment  of  new  world  trade  routes,  brought 
the  danger  of  a  wide  distribution  of  yellow 
fever.  Its  appearance  in  Asia,  for  example, 
would  be  a  catastrophe. 

To  obtain  authoritative  information  and 
counsel,  the  board  appointed  a  yellow  fever  com- 
mission, headed  by  General  Gorgas.  Associated 
with  him  were  Dr.  Henry  R.  Carter,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service ;  Dr.  Juan 
Guiteras,  chief  health  officer  of  Havana;  Major 
T.  C.  Lyster  and  Major  E.  B.  Whitmore,  of  the 
Medical  Department,  United  States  Army,  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  "Wrightflon. 

To  define  the  problem  accurately,  the  com- 
mission, in  'the  spring  and  summer  of  1916, 
visited  all  countries  in  South  America  in  which 
yellow  fever  had  appeared  in  recent  years.  On 
its  return  it  presented  a  report,  expressing  the 
opinion,  in  which  all  members  of  the  commis- 
sion concurred,  that  the  total  eradication  of 
yellow  fever  was  feasible. 

In  Januaiy,  1917,  the  board  adopted  a  work- 
ing program  and  appointed  Dr.  Gorgas  direc- 
tor. The  Secretary  of  War  had  agreed  to  re- 
lease the  surgeon  general  for  this  service,  but 
the  war  compelled  a  postponement  of  the  work 
which  is  now  to  be  resumed. 

South  Baltimore  General  HosprrAL. — At 
the  recent  opening  at  the  South  Baltimore  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Dr.  Llewellys  P.  Barker,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Dr.  Jane  B. 
Nash,  superintendent  of  the  Church  Home  and 
Infirmary,  made  the  principal  addresses. 

Nkw  York  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  an- 
niversary address  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  ITedicine  was  delivered  on  December  5,  by 
Edwin    G.    Conklin,    professor  -  of   biology    in 


Princeton  University,  on  '*The  Biology  of 
Democracy  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Pres- 
ent World  Crisis." 

Chair  op  Medicine  in  the  University  op 
Belgrade.— Over  £2,500  of  the  £12,000  re- 
quired has  been  subscribed  to  the  chair  of  med- 
icine which  is  to  be  established  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Belgrade,  as  a  memorial  to  D.  Elsie 
Ingles. 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. — ^At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety, the  trustees  of  the  Fiske  Fund  proposed 
the  following  subject  for  the  prize  essay  for 
1919:  **  Recent  Classification  and  Treatment  of 
Pneumonia.''  The  prize  for  the  best  essay  is 
$200.  Each  competitor  must  forward  to  the 
secretary  of  the  trustees,  on  or  before  May  1 
of  the  year  of  the  comi)etition,  a  oopy  of  his 
dissertation.  The  trudtees  are  Drs.  Gardner  T. 
Swarts,  John  M.  Peters,  and  Jesse  E.  Mowry, 
all  of  Providence.    Dr.  Peters  is  secretary. 

McClenathan  Hall  op  Science.* — ^By  the 
will  of  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  MeOlenathan,  Con- 
nellsville,  practically  his  entire  estate,  valued 
approximately  at  $160,000,  will  be  left,  after 
the  death  of  his  widow,  to  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson Colleges,  to  erect  a  building  to  be  known 
as  the  McClenathan  Hall  of  Science. 

The  I»yola  Univeesity  School  op  Medicine. 
— The  Loyola  University  School  of  Medicine 
has  recently  been  reorganized.  The  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  were  purchased  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  making  an  important  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  school.  In  the  department 
of  anatomy  Dr.  R.  M.  Strong,  professor  of  an- 
atomy at  Vanderbilt  University  Medical  School, 
has  been  appointed  professor  and  head.  Dr. 
Thesle  T.  Job  has  been  made  assistant  profes- 
sor of  anatomy. 

Influenza  nj  Motor  Transport  Corps. — On 
January  14,  three  cases  of  influenza  were  re- 
iwrted  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps. 

iNPiiUENZA  IN  Maryland. — ^Since  January  1, 
18,496  cases  of  influenza  have  been  reported  to 
the  Maryland  Board  of  Health.  For  the  en- 
tire month  of  December  13,000  cases  were  re- 
ported.   In  spite  of  these  figures,  the  health  offi- 
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cials  have  determined  not  to  close  schools  and 
theatres,  but  to  impress  upon  the  public  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  in  eliminating  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  City  of  Baltimore,  105  influenza  cases 
and  5  deaths,  with  14  deaths  from  pneumonia, 
were  rei)orted  on  January  13,  for  a  48-hour 
period. 

Inter-Allied  Fellowship  op  Medicine. — 
Post-graduate  courses  in  medicine,  similar  to 
those  already  established  in  Paris,  will  soon  be 
inaugurated  in  London  for  American  and  Do- 
minion army  medical  oflBcers.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  London  Times  this  will  tend  to  draw 
more  closely  together  allied  schools  of  medicine. 

Heai/th  Sunday,  February  9. — ^Dr.  Rupert 
Blue,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  country  asking  them  to  set  aside 
Sunday,  February  9,  as  health  Sunday,  and  to 
preach  sermons  on  that  day  emphasizing  the  duty 
of  the  nation  to  protect  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  community  in  general  from  so- 
cial diseases. 

**The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
asking  the  churches  of  the  country  to  take  an 
active  part  in  meeting  a  great  national  emer- 
gency. 

**The  war  made  it  necessary  for  the  nation 
to  face  frankly  and  courageously  the  menace 
of  venereal  diseases.  Now  the  war  is  over  and 
the  period  of  demobilization  has  begun,  drastic 
measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent,  during  this 
period,  those  conditions  in  -civilian  life  which 
made  these  diseases  the  greatest  cause  of  dis- 
ability in  the  army. 

''.In  the  army  and  navy  a  program  of  law- 
enforcement,  medical  measures,  education,  and 
provision  for  wholesome  recreation  was  adopted. 
This  program  brought  results.  The  venereal 
rate  was  lowered  below  that  of  any  army  of 
any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world. 

**Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  cities  and 
towns  through  which  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
will  go  and  to  which  they  will  return  upon  de- 
mobilization must  'be  made  as  safe  as  the  camps 
from  which  they  have  come.  The  fight  against 
this  menace  to  our  national  vitality  and  to  our 
homes  must  be  vigorously  continued. 

**It  is  the  social  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munities of  which  the  churches  of  every  de- 
nomination   are   a   part,  to  continue  the  work 


carried  on  in  time  of  war  in  order  that  the 
world  may  be  made  safe,  not  only  for  democ- 
racy, but  for  posterity.'* 

Experiments  with  PoLYNEURrris. — The  re- 
lation between  dietary  deficiences  and  disease 
presents  a  problem  of  increasing  interest.  Ex- 
periments with  animals  have  proved  that  cer- 
tain diseases,  of  which  beriberi  is  the  best 
known  example,  are  due  to  the  absence  from 
the  diet  of  some  definite  substance  which  is  es- 
sential for  normal  nutrition.  A  recent  report 
issued  by  the  Public  Health  Service  gives  the 
results  of  attempts  made  to  produce  polyneu- 
ritis in  laboratory  animals.  Polyneuritis  has 
been  produced  in  cats  and  dogs  by  means  of  an 
exclusive  dietary  of  lean  beef  which  was  heated 
for  three  hours  at  120°  C.  in  the  presence  of 
alkali.  The  animals  showed  a  diminution  of 
appetite,  constipation,  loss  of  body  weight, 
weakness,  and  sometimes  drowsiness,  followed 
by  paralytic  symptoms,  tonic  convuLsions, 
spasticity  of  certain  groups  of  muscles,  and 
disturbances  of  the  circulation  and  respiration. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  oral  administration 
of  active  preparations  of  the  antineuritic  sub- 
■stance  of  yeast  to  paralyzed  animals  caused  the 
sAinptoms  to  disappear. 

Antivenereal  Campaign. — T  he  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Report,  issued  for 
January  3,  contains  a  report  of  the  antivenereal 
campaign  which  is  being  conducted  throughout 
the  country.  Under  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  Act, 
provision  is  made  for  Federal  aid  in  this  work 
in  states  complying  with  certain  conditions. 
The  Division  of  Venereal  Disease,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  State  boards  of  health,  is  conducting, 
at  present,  approximately  125  clinics.  Addi- 
tional facilities  are  needed  to  treat  the  in- 
creased number  of  cases  which  are  being  re- 
ported each  month.  The  Division  is  conduct- 
ing 25  clinics  in  conjunction  with  the  Red 
Cross,  in  extra-cantonment  zones.  Social  ser- 
vice and  follow-up  work  is  carried  on  by  all 
these  clinics.  In  addition,  educational  work, 
including  pamphlets,  exhibits,  conferences  for 
educators,  and  lecture  tours,  is  being  broadened 
constantly. 

During  the  period  of  reconstruction,  eflPorts 
to  control  venereal  disease  will  be  intensified. 
The  entire  area  of  the  United  States  will  be 
covered  by  a  cooperative  campaign,  in  which 
national,  state,  and  local  agencies  will  cooperate. 
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Faciuties  for  Treatmesnt  of  Tuberculosis. 
— Statistics  show  that  the  entire  mimber  of  beds 
for  tuberculous  patients  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  does  not  exceed  60,000;  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  2,000,000 
acftive  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  country.  The 
problem  which  would  arise  if  only  one-tenth 
of  this  number  of  persons  should  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  hospital  treatment  during  the 
coming  year  is  one  which  the  anti-tuberculosis 
organizations  are  trying  to  solve. 

Medicai.  Service  in  Western  Siberia. — 
There  is  urgent  need  for  doctors,  nurses,  and 
medical  supplies  in  Western  Siberia.  Dr. 
Arthur  Rudolph  Teusler,  head  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak medical  service,  believes  that  the  spread 
of  typhus  and  the  arrival  of  200,000  Russian 
soldiers,  formerly  imprisoned  in  Austria  and 
Germany,  will  tax  every  agency  to  the  utmost. 
He  directed  the  establishment  of  Red  Cross 
hospitals  at  Omsk,  Ekaterinburg,  Tcheliabinsk, 
and  Tinman.  The  public  bathhouse  at  Ekater- 
inburg has  been  converted  into  a  typhus  hos- 
pital. It  is  probable  that  Russian  prisoners  will 
continue  to  return  to  Western  Siberia  for  at 
least  two  months. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — During 
the  week  ending  January  18,  1919,  the  number 
of  deaths  reported  was  395  against  306  last 
year,  with  a  rate  of  25.86  against  20.29  last 
year.  There  were  47  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  against  35  last  year. 

The  number  of  case^  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  67;  scarlet  fever, 
38 ;  measles,  11 ;  whooping  cough,  25 ;  typhoid 
fever,  2;    tuberculosis,  61. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  4;  scarlet 
fever,  9;  tuberculosis,  1. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 3;  scarlet  fever,  2;  typhoid  fever,  1; 
tuberculosis,  25 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following 
non-residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  scarlet  fever,  2; 
tuberculosis,  1. 

Influenza  cases  reported,  1,127;  influenza 
deaths,  reported,  130,  of  which  16  were  non- 
residents. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
— On    January    10,    23  deaths  from  influenza 


were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  Depart- 
ment; on  January  11,  the  number  of  deaths 
increased  to  28.  These  figures  show  a  decrease 
in  the  mortality  rate ;  for,  during  the  preceding 
week,  the  number  of  deaths  reported  daily  av- 
eraged 35. 

On  January  12,  210  new  cases  of  influenza 
were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  Department. 
To  the  State  Department  of  Health,  966  new 
cases  were  reported,  with  29  deaths  from  influ- 
enza and  pneumonia.  The  following  reports, 
in  several  instances  covering  more  than  one 
day,  were  received  from  various  cities  and 
towns: 

Boston,  210 ;  Medford,  54  (two  days) ;  Re- 
vere, 52  (eight  days) ;  Worcester,  43  (several 
days)  ;  North  Andover,  41  (one  month) ;  Gam- 
bridge,  39;  Somerville,  37;  Newton,  36;  New 
Bedford,  36;  Quincy,  33;  Haverhill,  26;  Law- 
rence, 26;  Lowell,  25;  Chelsea,  19;  and  Hol- 
den,  13. 

Dr.  Woodward,  Boston  Health  Commissioner, 
has  reported  that  the  daily  death  rate  from 
pneumonia  for  last  week  was  6.7;  while  dur- 
ing the  same  week  last  year,  when  there  was  no 
epidemic,  it  was  8.7. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  new  cases  of  influ- 
enza and  21  deaths,  and  7  deaths  from  lobar 
pneumonia,  ,were  reported  in  Boston  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  On  January  14,  new  cases  of  influenza 
numbcT-ed  173,  with  19  deaths,  and  6  deaths 
from  lobar  pneumonia.  To  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  1,161  new  cases  and  46  deaths 
were  reported. 

On  January  15,  182  new  cases  of  influenza 
and  23  deaths,  with  25  new  cases  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia and  4  deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Bos- 
ton Health  Department.  RJeports*  from  61 
cities  and  towns  include  861  cases  of  influenza 
and  31  deaths.  New  Bedford  reported  9  deaths; 
Coh asset,  2;  Springfield,  1.  Other  reports 
include : 

Worcester,  58  (several  days) ;  Brockton,  44 
(two  days) ;  Somerville,  44 :  Haverhill,  35 ; 
Beverly,  34 ;  Fall  River,  25 ;  Newton,  24 ;  Wey- 
mouth, 2:^1  (two  days) ;  Lawrence,  23 ;  Lowell, 
22 ;  Cambridge,  21 ;  Winchester,  21  (five  days) ; 
and  Springfield,  20. 

The  total  number  of  new  cases  reported  to  the 
Sta-te  Depaiianent  was  861,  300  less  than  the 
number  reported  for  the  24  hours  preceding. 

On  January  16,  150  new  cases  of  influenza 
and  1  of  lobar  pneumonia,  with  26  deaths  from 
influenza  and  6  from  pneumonia,  were  reported 
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to  the  Boston  Health  Department.  Commis- 
sioner Woodward  of  Boston  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  "while  the  daily  fluctuations  in  re- 
ported eases  of  influenza  -are  not  suflBeiently 
pronounced  to  indicate  an  abrupt  cessation  of 
the  epidemic,  it  is  evidence  that,  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  has  been  steadily  declining  for 
the  past  two  weeks.  As  death  may  not  occur 
until  patients  have  been  sick  a  week  or  more, 
it  is  not  surprising"  that  deaths  have  not  yet 
shown  a  reduction  proportionate  to  the  decrease 
in  reported  new  cases.  P^'urthermore,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  we  are  entering  a  season 
of  the  year  when  deaths  from  respiratory  dis- 
eases in  Boston  always  increase.'' 

The  following  reports  were  received  from  va- 
rious cities  and  towns: 

Fall  River,  19;  Brockton,  28;  Cambridge, 
29;  Milton,  14  (in  three  days);  North  Attle- 
boro,  35  (two  days) ;  Quincy,  27;  Everett,  19; 
Haverhill,  26;  Lynn,  21;  Acton,  11;  Arling- 
ton, 11;  Concord,  56  (in  seven  days);  Law- 
rence, 18;  Lexington,  11;  Lowell,  28;  Wal- 
tham,  59  (two  days);  Newton,  10;  Worcester, 
39:  Clinton,  12  (three  d^)  ;  Fitehburg,  33 
(five  days)  ;    Leominster,  28 ;    Springfield,  5. 

No  cases  of  influenza  were  reported  to  the 
Northeastern  Department,  either  among  ofScers 
or  men. 

On  January  17,  191  new  cases  of  influenza 
and  14  of  lobar  pneumonia  were  reported  to 
the  Boston  Health  Department.  There  were  10 
deaths  from  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  State  Department  reported  785  cases  and 
25  deaths  from  57  cities  and  towns.  Cities  re- 
porting more  than  25  new  cases  were:  Fall 
Eiver,  27  cases  and  2  deaths;  New  Bedford,  41 
cases  and  1  death,  in  two  days ;  Cambridge,  28 
cases;  Maiden,  39  cases;  Lowell,  31  cases,  and 
Worcester,  29  cases. 

On  January  18,  175  new  influenza  eases,  with 
14  deaths,  and  5  new  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia 
and  9  deaths  from  this  cause,  were  reported  to 
the  Health  Department  of  Boston.  Despite  the 
increase  shown  in  these  figures.  Dr.  Woodward 
is  reported  to  have  stated  that  the  pneumonia 
record  for  the  current  week,  42,  is  way  below 
that  of  the  corresponding  week,  last  year,  61. 

During  the  week  ending  January  18,  there 
were  reported  1 ,127  new  influenza  cases,  against 
1,635  during  the  previous  week ;  and  there  were 
130  deaths  from  influenza  reported,  against  190 
the  week  before. 

The  numiber  of  deaths  reported  on  January 


18  to  the  State  Department  numbered  14,  and 
the  number  of  new  cases  of  influenza,  835. 
Among  the  new  cases  were:  Worcester,  41; 
Somer\nlle,  38;  Maiden,  37;  Newton,  29  (two 
days) :  Barre,  26  (two  days) ;  Cambridge,  26 ; 
Fall  River,  24;    Chelsea,  21;   and  Scituate,  19. 

There  were  87  influenza  cases,  with  12  deaths, 
and  6  ntw  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  and  4 
deaths,  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  Depart- 
ment on  January  19.  On  January  20,  112  new 
cases  of  influenza,  with  17  deaths,  and  5  cases 
of  pneumonia,  with  4  deaths,  were  reported. 

Reports  made  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health  on  the  influenza  epidemic  show  a  con- 
tinued decrease  thrK>ughout  the  State,  with  but 
one  exception,  the  City  of  Lowell,  which  shows 
a  large  increase  in  new  cases.  The  following 
reports  have  been  submitted  from  different 
cities  and  towns: 

Lowell,  52;  Worcester,  38;  New  Bedford,  34; 
Quincy,  29;  Somerville,  28;  Pall  River,  25; 
Cambridge,  23;  Brookline,  22;  Waltham,  22 
(two  days) ;   and  Lawrence,  15. 

Inpluknza  at  Women's  Reporhitoby,  Sheb- 
BORN— At  the  Women's  Reformatory  in  Sher- 
bom  so  many  inmates  are  ill  with  influenza 
or  pneumonia  that  physicians  and  nurses  from 
Boston,  Worcester,  and  other  places  have  been 
called  to  help  attend  the  patients.  There  have 
been  eight  deaths.  As  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, the  women  who  have  escaped  the  disease 
have  been  given  increased  yard  liberty.  There 
are  400  inmates  in  the  institution. 

CAMfAIGN  OP  THE  DISTRICT  NURSING  ASSOCIA- 
TION.— The  Hyde  Park  division  of  the  Distriot 
Nursing  Association  is  conducting  a  campaign 
to  raise  $12,000,  in  order  to  pay  the  debt  con- 
tracted during  the  recent  epidemic.  During  the 
past  year,  24,795  local  visits  have  been  made  by 
the  Association. 

Maj(«  AiiLAN  S.  KiBKwooD. — ^Major  Allan  S. 
Kirkwood,  Medical  Corps,  of  Newton  Center, 
has  been  assigned  as  chief  of  the  Medical  Ser- 
vice at  United  States  Army  Gteneral  Hospital 
No.  31,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Nomination  op  Dr.  Balmer. — ^Dr.  Edward 
Balmer  of  Northbridge  has  been  nominated 
medical  examiner  of  the  7th  Worcester  District, 
to  succeed  Dr.  William  L:  Johnson,  who  has  re- 
signed. 
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in  Mafisachusetts  the  problem  is  partly 
solved  through  the  Central  J^ew  England  Sana- 
torium at  Rutland.  This  is  the  second  best 
place  in  the  East  as  a  health  centre  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  state  in  capacity  for 
treatment.  It  is  believed  that  after  the  new 
buildings  at  Rutland  are  completed,  Massachu- 
setts will  flace  its  tuberculosis  reconstruction 
problem  with  an  equipment  equal  to  that  of  any 
state  in  the  Union. 

MASSACHITJ5BTTS     SOCIETY     FOR     MbNTAL     Hy- 

oiENE. — The  annual  conference  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  was  held 
in  Boston  on  January  16.  At  the  afternoon 
session,  Hon.  Prederiok  P.  Oabot  presided.  The 
following  addresses,  dealing  with  mental  hy- 
giene, war,  and  education,  were  delivered:  1, 
''The  Need  and  Opportunity  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene as  Shown  by  the  War,''  by  Major  Prank- 
wood  E.  Williams,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.; 
2,  **The  Need  for  Instruction  in  Mental  Hy- 
giene in  Medical,  Law,  and  Theological 
Schools/'  by  H.  Douglas  Singer,  M.D.,  Illinois 
State  Psychoi>athic  Institute;  3,  '*The  Smith 
College  Experiment  in  Training  for  Psychia- 
tric Social  Work,''  by  W.  A.  Neilson,  LL.D., 
president  of  Smith  College. 

Ih^fessor  William  H.  Bumham  presided  at 
the  evening  session,  when  mental  hygiene  and 
the  education  of  the  young  was  considered  in 
the  following  addresses: 

1.  *' Methods  of  Developing.  Mental  Hy- 
giene in  the  PubHc  Schools,"  by  Arnold  Gesell, 
M.D.,  Yale  University. 

2.  'Pacts  of  Mental  Hygiene  that  Teachers 
Ought  to  Know,"  by  Walter. P.  Dearborn,  M.D., 
Harvard  University. 

3.  ''Nervous  Children  and  Their  Training," 
by  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 


3(f|e  Hamar^ttttttB  IHf hiral  f^nt\it^. 


OPFICEUS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Chosen  by  the  Council,  June  18,  1918. 

President,  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  58  Pearl  Street, 
Worcester. 

Vice-President,  George  P.  Twltchell,  17%  Federal 
Street,  Greenfield. 

Secretary,  Walter  L.  Burrage,  42  Eliot  Street,  Ja- 
maica Plain. 


Treasurer,  Arthur  K.  Stone,  Auburn  Street,  Fram- 
ingham  Colter. 

librarian,  Edwin  H.  Brlgham,  8  The  Fenway,  Bos- 
ton. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Of  Arrangements.— J.  L.  Huntington,  R.  H.  Miller, 
O.  H.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Donald  Macomber,  A.  W.  Begglo, 
J.  B.  Swift 

On  Publications  and  Scientific  .  Papers.— E.  W. 
Taylor,  R.  B.  Osgood,  F.  T.  Lord,  R.  M.  Green,  A.  C. 
Getdiell. 

On  Membership  and  Finance. — C.  M.  Green,  A. 
Coolidge,  Jr.,  Samuel  Crowell,  F.  W.  Taylor,  Alfred 
Worcester. 

On  Ethics  and  Discipline.- J.  A.  Gage,  J.  W.  Bar- 
ter, Henry  Jackson,  T.  J.  Robinson,  David  Cheeyer. 

On  Medical  Educaticm  and  Medical  Diplomas. — 
H.  C.  Ernst,  C.  F.  Painter,  H.  W.  Newhall,  J.  F. 
Bumham,  C.  Frothtngham,  Jr. 

On  State  and  National  Legislation.— S.  B.  Wood- 
ward, F.  G.  Wheatley,  W.  ]?.  iBowers,  E.  H.  Stevens, 
A.  Bw  OrandelL 

On  Piri)lic  Health.— E.  H.  Bigelow,  W.  I.  Clark, 
Annie  L.  Hamilton,  E.  F.  Cody,  M.  V.  Safford. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  MEDICAL 

SOCIETIES. 

1918-1919. 

Babnbtable. — ^E.  S.  Osborne,  West  Dennis,  Presi- 
dent; F.  A.  Blnford,  Hyannis,  Vice-President;  C.  J. 
Bell,  Wellfleet,  Secretary;  H.  B.  Hart,  Yarmouth- 
port,  Treasurer;  E.  E.  Hawes,  Hyannis,  Librarian. 

BsBKSHiRB. — ^Vanderpoel  Adriance,  WiUiamstown, 
President;  B,  H.  Taylor,  Pittsfield,  Vice-President; 
O.  L.  Bartlett,  Pittsfield,  Secretary;  J.  D.  Howe, 
Pittsfield,  Treasurer. 

Bristol  Nobth.- W.  H.  Allen,  Mansfield,  Presi- 
dent; H.  G.  Ripley,  Taunton,  Vice-President;  A.  R. 
Crandell,  Taunton,  Secretary;  Ralph  D.  Dean, 
Taunton,  Treasurer. 

BmsTOL  SOTTTH.— J.  A.  Barrg,  Fall  River,  Presi- 
dent; E.  D.  Gardner,  New  Bedford,  Vice-President; 
A.  J.  Abbe,  Fall  River,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Essex  North. — ^F.  E.  Sweetsir,  Merrimac,  Presi- 
dent; J.  J.  CSullivan,  Lawrence,  Vice-President; 
J.  Forrest  Bumham,  Lawrence,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Essex  South.-^J.  J.  E^an,  Gloucester,  President; 
C.  M.  Cobb,  Lynn,  Vice-President:  H.  P.  Bennett, 
Lynn,  Secretary;  G.  Z.  GoodeU,  Salem,  Treasurer; 
C.  M.  Cobb,  Lynn,  Librarian. 

Fbankun.— Charles  Moline,  •  Sunderland,  Presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Mather  Colraln,  Vice-President;  P.  W. 
Goldsbury,  Warwick,  Acting  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Hampden.— A.  L.  Damon,  Wilbraham,  President; 
G.  L.  Gabler.  Holyoke,  Vice-President;  H.  L.  Smith, 
Springfield,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Hampshibe. — W.  H.  Adams,  Northampton,  Presi- 
dent; Sidney  A.  Clark,  Northampton,  Secretary; 
J.  G.  Ilanson,  Northampton,  Treasurer;  F.  E.  Dow, 
Northampton,  Librarian. 

Middlesex  East.^-M.  D.  Sheehan,  Stoneham,  Presi- 
dent and  Acting  Secretary;  R.  D.  Perley,  Melrose, 
Vice-President:  Richard  Dutton,  Wakefield,  Treas- 
urer; G.  W.  Nickerson,  Stoueham,  Librarian. 

MiDDUBSEX  North.— G.  H.  A.  liCahey,  Lowell,  Presi- 
♦lent;  J.  H.  Nichols,  Tfewksbury,  Vice-President;  J.  A. 
Mehan,  Lowell,  Secretary;  T.  B.  Smith.  Lowell, 
Treasurer;  P.  J.  Meehan,  Jjowell,  Librarian. 

MtDDiASEX  South. — G.  T.  Tiittle.  Waverley,  Presi- 
dent: H.  T.  Baldwin,  Chestnut  Hill,  Vice-President; 
C.  W.  Adams,  Oambridi^e,  Secretary;  E.  A.  Andrews. 
Newton  Center,  Treasurer. 
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Norfolk. — ^B.  N.  Libby,  Jamaica  Plain,  President; 
F.  P.  Denny,  Brookline,  Vice-President;  Bradford 
Kent,  Dorchester,  Secretary;  6.  W.  Kaan,  Brook- 
line,  Treasurer. 

Norfolk  South. — J.  H.  Ash,  Quincy,  President; 
B.  H.  Bushnell,  Quincy,  Vice-President;  C.  A.  Sul- 
livan, South  Braintree,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 
Librarian. 

Plymouth. — Gilman  Osgood,  Rockland,  President; 
Joseph  Frame,  Eockland,  Vice-President;  A.  C. 
Smith,  Brockton,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 

Suffolk. — J.  B.  Blake,  Boston,  President;  G.  G. 
Sears,  Boston,  Vice-President;  Gilbert  Smith,  Bos- 
ton, Secretary;  J.  L.  Huntington,  Boston,  Treasurer;' 
W.  P.  Coues,  Boston,  Librarian. 

WoBCBSTEB. — ^W.  L.  Johnson,  Uxbridge,  President; 
W.  J.  Delahanty,  Worcester,  Vice-President;  G.  A. 
Dix,  Worcester,  Secretary;  G.  O.  Ward,  Worcester, 
Treasurer;  G.  C.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Librarian. 

WoBCESTEB  North. — A.  P.  Lowell,  Fitchburg,  Presi- 
dent; 0.  B.  Woods,  Lunenburg,  Vice  President;  F. 
M.  MoMurray,  Fitchburg,  Secretary;  F.  H.  Thomp- 
son, Jr.,  Fitchburg,  Treasurer;  A.  P.  Mason,  Fitch- 
burg, Librarian. 


(UnrtfBpmiiintf. 


QUARANTINE   OF  RETURNING  TROOPS. 

483  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Jan.  16,  1919. 
Mr,  Editor:^ 

Since  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  first  out- 
breaks of  the  so-called  influenza  epidemic  occurred 
among  the  naval  forces,  and  since  the  reappearance 
of  this  epidemic  was  observed  with  each  incoming 
transport  of  returning  soldiers,  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me 
why  the  health  authorities  and  the  other  "iwwers 
that  be"  do  not  quarantine  all  returning  sailors  and 
soldiers  and  thus  employ  the  most  effective  means  tn 
checking  the  epidemic  at  its  source  of  origin. 

Yours  truly, 

M.    J.     KONIKOW. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Chau7?cey  M.  Marstin  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Braintree. 

Db.  William  B.  Van  Lennep,  dean  of  Hahnemann 
Medical  Ck>llege,  in  Philadelphia,  d}ed  there  recently 
after  an  illness  of  two  months.  Dr.  Van  Lennep  was 
sixty-five  years  old. 

Major  Robert  L.  Hull,  U.S.A.,  died  recently  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  Dr.  Hull 
was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  the  Class  of 
18G7.  At  one  time  he  wisis  city  physician  of  Portland, 
Me.,  his  native  city,  and  for  nine  years  before  his 
entrance  into  army  service  last  June,  he  had  practised 
surgery  in  Oklahoma  City. 


Db.  Harby  p.  Cobuss  died  on  November  16,  of 
pneumonia,  at  Ray,  Arizona,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
years.  Dr.  Corliss  was  formerly  an  industrial  fellow 
in  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 

Db.  Fbank  Amon  died  of  pneumonia  at  Souilly, 
France,  on  October  12.  Dr.  Amon  was  a  research 
fellow  in  the  Mellon  Institute.  In  1917  he  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Gas  Defense  work. 

Db.  Rbginald  Pkbcy  Cockin,  assistant  helmintholo- 
gist  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  died 
on  December  9,  in  his  fortieth  year. 

Dr.  Gustave  Bouchabdat,  Professeur  Agr6g6  in  the 
Paris  medical  faculty  and  honorary  professor  in  the 
school  of  pharmacy,  died  recently,  at  the  age  of 
fifty^our  years.  Dr.  Bouchardat  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Acad6mie  de  Medicine,  section  of  physical  and 
medical  chemistry,  since  1882. 

Db.  Albert  A.  MacKeen  was  killed  In  an  automo- 
bile accident  on  January  18.  Dr.  MacKeen  was  bom 
in  Nova  Scotia  sixty-five  years  ago.  He  graduated 
from  Bellevue  Hospital  and  practised  medicine  in 
Whitman  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  County  and  the 
Hapherly  medical  societies. 

I/r.  Paul  Cabboll  Dennett  of  the  Medical  Corps, 
died  tn  France  on  October  16.  Dr.  Dennett  rec^ved 
his  commission  in  January,  1918.  In  June,  he  was 
called  to  active  service  and  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Hancock,  Ga.,  and  later  at  Fort  Screven,  Ga.,  where 
he  was  attached  to  the  75th  C.  A.  C.  as  battali(m 
surgeon.  He  sailed  for  France  on  October  4  and  be- 
came ill  with  influenza  during  the  voyage.  On  his 
arrival  in  France  he  was  removed  to  Base  Hospital 
No.  65,  near  Brest,  where  he  died. 

Db.  Thomas  F.  Habbington,  Deputy  Health  Com- 
missioner, died  recently  of  ptomaine  poisoning  at  his 
home  in  Boston.  At  one  time  Dr.  Harrington  was 
director  of  school  hygiene  in  the  Boston  schools. 

Db.  John  W.  Sawyeb  died  at  his  home  in  Dexter, 
Maine,  on  January  22.  Dr.  Sawyer  was  bom  in 
Monmouth.  At  one  time  he  was  medical  examiner 
for  Penobscot  County. 

Db.  John  H.  Lowman  of  Cleveland,  who  headed 
the  first  American  Red  Cross  tuberculosis  mission  to 
Italy,  died  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  on  January  23. 
He  became  ill  in  Italy  and  returned  to  America  on 
a  steamship  which  arrived  in  New  York  a  few  dajrs 
before  his  death. 

Db.  Clabbnce  John  Blake  died  at  his  home  in  Bos- 
ton, January  29,  aged  75  years.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  since  1868. 
He  never  held  office  In  the  Society. 

Db.  Walteb  Gbeenough  Chase  died  at  his  home 
in  Boston,  Juiuary  27,  aged  59  years.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1882, 
and  of  Harvard  Medical  School  tn  1901.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow,  who  was  Fannie  Scott  Hubbard 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  by  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
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ALVEOLITIS  DENTALIS.  INTERSTITIAL 
GINGIVITIS,  SO-CALLED  PYORRHEA 
ALVEOLARIS,  LOCALIZED  CATAR- 
RHAL  STOMATITIS.  SUGGESTIONS  AS 
TO  ITS  CAUSE  AND  ITS  TREATMENT.* 

Bt  John  J.  MoNulty,  MJ>.,  New  York,  K  Y. 

Alveolitis  dentalis — ^interstitial  gingivitis — 
is  an  error  of  metaibolism  focusing  its  exjyreasion 
in  and  about  the  alveolus  dentalis.  Being  basic- 
ally a  nutritional  disease  its  treatment  should  be 
systemic,  supported  cooperatively  with  neces- 
sary and  proper  surreal  technique — ^thorough 
instrumentation. 

Alveolitis  dentalis — interstitial  gingivitis — ^is, 
in  the  light  of  present  knowledige,  due  to  the  same 
cause  that  induces  irritation,  inflammation  and 
suppuration  in  other  tissues  of  the  animal  or- 
ganism. The  cause  is  now  believed  to  be  lowering 
of  "concentration  and  velocity  of  reaction '*  of 
the  body  auto-protective  mechanism ;  that  is,  in- 
ternal secretions  and  enzymes  insuflSciency,  or 
hypoaotion  of  the  pituitary,  thyroid,  supra- 
renals,  gonads,  and  the  enzyme  cycle. 

Nutritionally  considered,  there  would  not  occur 
interstitial  gingivitis,  ultimating  in  a  pus  flow 
(pyorrhea)  and  loss  of  tissue,  if  the  structural 

*Read  before  the  AsBodRted  PhyddanB  of  Loner  Island,  N.  T., 
Jan.  26,  1910. 


tissues  were  not  lowered  in  resistance.  Physi- 
ol(^c  tissue  resistance  is,  in  the  light  of  present 
understanding,  due  to  normal  supply  and  normal 
rate  of  reaction  of  the  associated  activities  of 
internal  secretions  and  enzymes  constituting  the 
**body  auto-protective  mechanism." 

Alveolitis  dentalis — so-called  **  pyorrhea  alve- 
olaris" — is  an  error  of  metabolism  and  can  be 
met  satisfactorily  only  when  treated  as  such. 

**A11  the  protective  substances  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  cure  of  disease  are  to  be  regarded 
as  produced  by  the  internal  secretions." — Sir 
Almroth  E,  Wright. 

''The  loss  of  the  internal  secretions  balance 
is  written  large  in  the  mori)id  phenomena  of  the 
human  body,  and  its  restoration  forms  a  main 
principle  of  modem  therapy." — Leonard  Wil- 
Hams. 

Alveolitis  dentalis  follows  the  same  pathologic 
process  that  occurs  in  other  surface  tissues ;  that 
is,  when  a  certain  lowered  state  of  resistance 
occurs,  invasive  and  offensive  hosts  find  an  in- 
viting matrix  in  which  to  perform  their  morbid 
and  destructive  drama.  The  **  organism  of  py- 
orrhea," *'the  characteristic  flora"  of  pyorrhea, 
are  incidents  of  the  condition,  not  cause.  The 
micro-organisms  supposed  to  cause  interstitial 
gingivitis,  ultimating  in  pyorrhea,  are  only 
invasive,  dominant  where  normal  tissue  resist- 
ance is  sufficiently  lowered — sub-normal.     This 
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lowered  state,  we  repeat,  is,  in  the  light  of  pres- 
ent knowledge,  the  result  or  effect  of  lowered 
** concentration  and  velocity  of  reaction"  of  the 
internal  secretions  and  enzymes  constituting  the 
"bocly  auto-protective  mechanism.'' 

The  words,  '* bacteria,''  ** amoeba,"  *' cocci," 
and  "bacilli" — '^endameba  buccalis,"  ** mouth 
flora,"  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cause  but 
rather  as  incidents  by  the  informed  and  practi- 
cal physiologic  therapist. 

*'....  Every  infectious  disease  is  the  result 
of  a  struggle  between  two  variable  factors — ^the 
pathogenic  powers  of  the  bacteria  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  resistance  of  the  subject  on  the 
other,  each  of  these  again  modified  by  variations 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  struggle  takes 
place.'' — Hans  Zinsser,  M.D.,  1918. 

**....  susceptiibility  or  resistance  of  the 
individual  may  be  determined  by  variations  in 
the  physiological  state  or  by  the  environmental 
conditions  under  which  the  two  factors — in- 
vader and  invaded — ^are  brought  together." — 
Zinsser. 

**  .  .  .  .  the  animal  disposes  normally  over 
a  defensive  mechanism  of  considerable  effi- 
ciency. ' ' — Zinsser, 

The  service  work  of  the  physician  is  under- 
standingly  to  cooperate  with  the  ''defens- 
ive mechanism" — ^with  the  auto-protec- 
tive mechanism.  The  most  efficient  means  at 
present  at  our  command  are  properly  associated 
internal  secretions  and  enzymes  that  correct 
physiologic  insufficiencies. 

"Experiments  were  made  in  the  human 
mouth  on  gums  which  had  been  neglected  as 
well  as  on  healthy  gums.  .  .  .  .*  His  experi- 
ments tend  to  show  that,  when  animals  and  man 
are  healthy,  the  tissues  resist  infection  j  but  when 
diseased,  infection  results." — Talbot. 

''Competent  bacteriologists  were  unable  to 
find  a  micro-organism  not  found  in  pus  from 
other  infected  tissues." — Talbot. 

"While  pyorrhea  alveolaris  literally  means  a 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  alveolus,  the  simplest 
definition  of  its  pathogenic  condition  commonly 
accepted  under  the  term  would  be  that  it  reprfv 
sents  a  diseased  condition  of  the  peridental 
region  due  to  impaired  nutrition." — Dr,  Rhein. 

**The  recognition  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  secretory  function  of  the  group  of  glandu- 
lar organs  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  experimental  physiology.  It 
more  particularly  includes  the  physiology  of  the 


thyroid  gland — ^the  pituitary  gland,  the  supra- 
renal capsules." — L,  Luciani. 

The  sequence,  if  there  be  one,  of  alveolitis 
dentalis  to  so-called  "Uric  Acid  Diathesis," 
"Rheumatism,"  or  other  blanket  term  to  cover 
our  ignorance,  is  not  a  sequence  at  all,  but  a 
concurrence — both  morbid  phenomena  being 
due  to  the  one  and  same  cause,  that  is,  auto- 
toxicosis  largely  due  to  sub-conversion  of  in- 
gested food  and  possibly  "suboxidation  of 
waste."  This  sub-conversion  and  "suboxida- 
tion" ultimating  in  autotoxicosis,  is  only  ration- 
ally met  through  the  administration  of  properly 
associated  internal  secretions  and  enzymes — 
properly  associated  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively. 

"As  a  complication  of  the  disease  in  its  sec- 
ondary stages  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ac- 
tion of  microorganisms.  But  Sudduth  does  not 
feel  iustified  in  conceding  to  them  a  position  of 
specificity."— TaTfto^ 

"  -  .  .  .  there  is  no  ground  yet  adduced 
for  believing  the  disease  to  be  specifically  in- 
fectious and  due  to  a  germ  of  a  specific  nature; 
that  in  it  the  germ  infection  occurs  as  a  conse- 
quence of  existing  disease,  and  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  morf>id  condition,  but  one  of  its. stages." 
—Talbot. 

"What  John  Mtzgerald  calls  the  gingival  or- 
gans, possesses,  as  he  remarks,  in  common  with 
some  other  tissues  of  the  body,  the  power  of 
electing  and  excreting  jwisonous  substances  from 
the  blood.  Some  of  these  cause  hyperemia,  *or 
even  inflammation,  in  their  passage." — Talbet. 

Dr.  Robin  Adair  writes:  "  .  .  .  .,  there 
are  no  systemic  reasons  for  the  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea other  than  those  which  may  predispose  to 
any  disease."  It  is  just  this  "cause"  that  "pre- 
disposes" that  causes  "pyorrhea" — alveolitis 
dentalis.  Alveolitis  dentalis  is  peridental  irri- 
tation, inflammation,  and  possible  suppuration 
due  to  tissue  en^eeblement  resulting  from  an 
insufficient  reaction  of  internal  secretions  and 
enzymes.  A  tissue  bathed  with  toxic  influences 
— circulating  blood  surcharged  with  toxic  radi- 
cals— is  the  cause,  the  systemic  cause,  and  the 
logical  and  helpful  treatment  is  the  administra- 
tion of  properly  associated  internal  secretions 
and  enzymes. 

Diet  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  treatment 
of  alveolitis  dentalis ;  whole  wheat,  whole  barley: 
oat  meal  should  be  insisted  upon  when  cereals 
are  eaten.     Food  is  a  tripod  consisting  of  a 
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protein,  a  carbohydrate  and  a  fat  leg,— detach 
one  leg  of  the  tripod  and  it  falls. 

•'Accessory  food  substances  called  by  Fnnk, 
vitamines."  ''The  varied  roles  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  normal  nutrition  and  the  promotion 
of  normal  growth  in  animals  and  man  are  rap- 
idly being  defined,  s6  that  we  now  have  a  group 
of  diseases  which  are  generally  recognized  as 
resulting  from  deficiency  of  one  or  another  of 
these  accessory  substances.'' — ^Editorial,  N.  Y. 
Med.  Journal,  Jan.  13,  1917. 

"The  study  of  the  vitamines  is  proceeding 
apace  and  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  form* 
ing  into  definite  shape.  According  to  Dr.  Marion 
D.  Hise,  who  wrote  concerning  the  eflPect  of  vita- 
mines  on  body  growth,  the  deficiency  diseases 
owing  presumably  to  the  absence  or  to  the  lack 
of  vitamines  in  the  diet." — ^Editorial  N.  T,  Med. 
Jtnimal,  Sept.  16, 1916. 

Cereal  food,  whole  cereal  food,  is  rich  in  what 
are  now  termed  vitamines  and  saline  nutrients 
— ^nutrient  salts.  These  vitamines  and  nutrient 
salts  are  not  only  necessary  as  food,  per  se,  but 
as  catalysts  to  the  process  of  food  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  utilization. 

Saline  balance  is  essential  to  body  well- 
being — ^physiologic  equilibrium;  and  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  salt  balance  may  be  an  important 
contributing  causative  factor  in  the  nutritional 
error  called  interstitial  gingivitis.  "We  are  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  of  calcium 
deficiency  or  calcium  disbalance,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  other  resident  salts,  particularly 
potassium  salts,  have  much  to  do  with  physi- 
ologic equilibrium — ^the  role  of  the  i)otassium 
salts  is  to  aid  in  the  oxidation  and  elimination 
of  protein  toxic  radicals  and  waste. 

Whole  cereals  are  rich  in  available  nutrient 
salts. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  available  salts — ^nutri- 
ent salts  in  a  condition  for  physiologic  appro- 
priation— are  made  available  only  through  phy- 
siologic analysis  and  synthesis; — ^that  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  salts  from  without,  as  in- 
organic salts,  are  not  subject  to  appropriation — 
assimilation.  The  administration  of  calcium 
salts  does  not  eflPect  the  quantitative  utilization 
of  calcium  except  to  the  extent  that  they,  as 
catalysts,  activate  or  aid  organic  synthesis  of 
available  nutrient  calcium.  Therefore,  calcium. 
or  any  .of  the  proximate  salts  essential  to  body 
well-being  should  be  supplied  through  proper 
food 


Surgical  technique  or  instrumentation  is  an 
important  and  essential  part  of  the  treatment 
of  alveolitis  dentalis.  This  technical  instrumen- 
tation is  solely  the  province  of  the  properly 
equipped  and  eflScient  dentist.  However,  in  the 
treatment  of  this  error  of  metabolism,  there  is 
no  separating  line  between  the  physician  and 
dentist,  as  its  successful  management  depends 
on  the  efficient  cooperation  of  both  physician 
and  dentist. 

SUMMARY. 

Alveolitis  dentalis,  "pyorrhea  alveolaris,"  be- 
ing the  result  of  internal  secretions  and  enzymes 
insufficiency,  the  scientific,  logical  and  effective 
treatment  is  the  administration  of  properly  as- 
sociated internal  secretions  and  enzymes. 

To  aid  nature  more  completely  to  digest  (hy- 
drolj'ze  and  convert)  the  intaken  food  into 
available  nutriment,  properly  associated  diges- 
tive ferments  should  be  given  with  the  food. 


TYPES    OF    TUBO-OVARIAN    SUPPURA- 
TION  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.* 

By  Robert  M.  Gbeen,  M.D.,  Boston. 

[From  the  Gynecological  Clinic  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital.] 

It  may  seem  that  the  treatment  of  tubo- 
ovarian  suppuration  is  sufficiently  classic  to  de- 
serve no  further  discussion.  Prom  personal  ob- 
servation, however,  especially  of  some  recent 
cases,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  suppura- 
tive disease  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  a  series  of  clinical  types, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  treatment  is  most 
easily  determined.  It  is  with  the  diflferentiation, 
description  and  illustration  of  these  types,  and 
their  therapeutic  surgical  classification,  that  this 
paper  is  concerned. 

The  most  elaborate  recent  classification  of 
tubo-ovarian  infections  is  that  of  Forgue  and 
Massabuau.^  This  seems,-  however,  unnecessar- 
ily complex,  and  in  practice  I  have  endeavored 
to  simplify  it.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
sive brief  consideration  of  pelvic  inflammation 
is  that  presented  by  Lockhart^  before  the  Cana- 
dian Medical  Association  in  1914.  From  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  the 
surgical  drainage  of  pelvic  suppuration  from 
below,  however,  I  feel  obliged  to  dissent. 

Infections  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries 
may  best  be  grouped  according  to  the  causa- 
tive agents,  of  which  the  commonest  three  are 
the  gonococeus,  the  streptococcus,  and  the  tu- 
bercle   bacillus.      Infections   with   the   tubercle 

•Read  before  the  Newton  Hedical  Club  on  May  14.  1917. 
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'bacillus  occur  usually  in  young  multiparae, 
single  or  married.  They  are  not  primary,  but 
are  secondary  to  some  focus,  often  small,  ob- 
scure, or  undetected,  elsewhere  in  the  body ;  are 
generally  bilateral;  produce  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  inflammatory  process;  are  associ- 
ated with  low  white  count  and  hectic  fever; 
and  as  a  rule  do  not  suppurate,  but  terminate 
either  by  cicatrization  with  diffuse  adhesions,  or 
by  miliary,  peritoneal  and  general  extension 
and  death.  With  these  rarely  suppurative  tu- 
berculous infections  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries, 
therefore,  there  is  little  occasion  for  this  paper 
to  deal  further.  That  suppuration  of  tubercu- 
lous tubo-ovarian  infections  may  occur,  however, 
and  Boiay  lead  to  important  complications  of  di- 
agnosis and  to  serious  or  fatal  residts,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  case : 

Case  1.  M.  E.,  a  single  girl  of  17,  entered  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  (Gyn.  356341)  on  February 
21>  1917,  complaining  of  sharp  attacks  of  pain  in 
the  right  lower  abdominal  quadrant  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  Her  former  health  had  been  always 
good.  Her  catamenia,  previously  regular  since  their 
onset  five  years  before,  were  then  two  weeks  over- 
due. Her  temperature  was  normal,  her  white  count 
8,800.  Her  lungs  were  clear,  her  physical  examina- 
tion normal  except  for  the  pelvis.  The  vulvar  in- 
troitus  was  stretched  so  as  easily  to  admit  two 
fingers;  the  hymen  had  been  ruptured;  the  cervix 
was  intact  but  soft;  the  uterus  was  of  normal  size 
and  adherent  to  a  tender,  doughy  mass,  the  size 
of  an  orange,  occupying  tiie  right  vault;  the  left 
appendajges  were  thickened  and  tender;  there  was 
no  flowing.  The  case  was  kept  under  observation 
for  a  week,  during  which  the  temperature  and  white 
count  remained  normal,  and  the  patient  continued 
to  have  intermittent  attacks  of  peJvic  pain.  In 
view  of  the  absence  of  pyrexia  and  leucocytosis,  the 
presimiptive  evidence  of  coitus,  the  amenorrhea,  and 
the  paroxysms  of  pain,  a  diagnosis  was  made  of 
ectopic  pregnancy  near  the  distal  end  of  the  right 
tube  (accounting  for  the  non-enlargement  of  the 
uterus  and  the  absence  of  irregular  flow),  with 
tubal  abortion  and  tho  formation  of  a  pelvic  hema- 
tocele.   Laparotomy  was  advised  and  accepted. 

At  operation,  on  February  28,  1917,  bilateral  tu- 
berculous tubo-ovarian  masses  were  found,  densely 
adherent  and  suppurating.*  Both  tubes  and  both 
ovaries  were  removed  with  difficulty,  and  in  the 
process  a  considerable  amount  of  (ieesy,  tubercu- 
lous pus  was  spilled  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The 
appendix,  involved  in  the  right  mass,  was  also  re- 
moved, the  uterus  suspended,  and  the  abdominal 
incision  closed  in  layers  about  a  single  cigarette 
wick  placed  into  the  posterior  cul-de^sac.  From 
that  time  the  patient  ran  a  constant  hectic  fever 
from  100**  to  102^  The  abdominal  wound  broke 
down,  was  extremely  tender,  and  discharged  pro- 
fusely On  March  23  a  secondary  abscess  was 
oi)ened  in  the  right  groin,  and  this  sinus  soon  es- 
tablished a  deep  connection  with  the  median  wound. 
Both  wounda  became  secondarily  infected  with 
bacillus  pyocyaneus,  but  under  daily  irrigation  with 
weak  iodine  solution*  and  later  with  chlorinated 
soda,  they  gradually  cleared  up  and  became  cleanly 
granulating.  On  April  26  the  temperature  became 
normal  and  the  patient  began  to  sit  up.    Ten  days 


later  she  developed  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis, 
and  in  a  fortnight  she  died. 

.  TutK)-ovarian  infections  with  the  streptococcus 
almost  always  originate  at  the  time  of  abortion 
or  labor.  They  are  often  unilateral ;  produce  a 
diffuse,  extensive  cellulitis  of  the  peri-tubal,  peri- 
ovarian,  and  peri-metrial  tissues;  are  associated 
with  high  white  count  and  pyrexia,  and  fre- 
quently with  repeated  chills;  and  tend  to  ter- 
minate either  by  suppuration,  by  resolution 
without  i)ermanent  damage  to  the  tube,  or  by 
generalized  extension  and  death. 

Gonorrheal  genital  infections  in  adults  are 
venereal  in  origin.  They  generally  involve  the 
tubes,  often  the  left  first,  ultimately  both  as  a 
rule;  produce  clubbing  and  occlusion  or  ste- 
nosis of  the  tube ;  are  associated  with  moderate 
white  count  and  irregular  pyrexia;  and  tend  to 
terminate  by  suppuration,  after  a  long  period 
of  recurrent  inflammatory  exacerbations,  by  re- 
covery with  permahent  functional  damage  of 
the  tube,  and  multiple  pelvic  adhesions. 

Whether  gonorrheal  or  streptococcal  in  origin, 
tubo-ovarian  suppuration  leads  either  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  pus  in  the  lumen  of  the  tube, 
whence  it  may  drain  constantly  or  periodically 
through  the  uterus,  or  to  the  formation  in  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissues  of  a  true  pelvic  ab- 
scess, walled-off  above  by  intestinal  adhesions, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  point  in  one  of  several 
directions.  When  drainage  through  the  uterus 
is  periodic,  the  periods  of  accumulation  are 
marked  by  attacks  of  severe  pain,  the  well- 
known  tubal  colic.  When  there  is  no  natural 
drainage,  and  pus  accumulates  in  the  tube  or 
in  a  true  abscess,  the  clinical  surgical  problem 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  whether  the  pus- 
mass  can  be  reached  only  trans-i>eritoneally  or 
whether  it  is  accessible  by  some  other  route. 

It  is  commonly  considered  that  the  chief  or 
only  path  by  which  pelvic  pus  from  tubo-ova- 
rian suppuration  seefa  to  escape  is  through  the 
posterior  vaginal  cul-de-sac  or  pouch  of  Doug- 
las ;  and  indeed  this  is  its  most  frequent  course. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  deep  pus  either  in 
or  around  the  tube  may  be  reached  surgically 
by  this  route  before  definite  fluctuation  is  ob- 
tained. In  my  experience  the  most  useful  early 
indications  of  the  presence  of  such  pus  are : 

(1)  Persistent  high  temperature  and  white 
count  in  spite  of  the  usually  successful  pallia- 
tive measures  of  ice,  elevation,  and  catharsis. 

(2)  Increasingly  acute  tenderness  in  the 
mass  of  exudate  behind  the  uterus. 

(3)  Edema  of  the  recto-vaginal  wall. 

(4)  Ballooning  of  the  rectum. 


When  any  three  of  these  signs  are  present,  I 
believe  it  is  often  wiser  to  go  in  search  of  pus 
and  establish  drainage  through  the  posterior 
cul-de-sac,  without  waiting  for  positive  fluctua- 
tion, than  by  such  delay  to  allow  the  patient  to 
sufl!er  from  protracted  toxic  absorption.  In  pur- 
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snance  of  the  latter  policy  I  have  seen  the  golden 
opportunity  for  such  drainage  lost,  the  pus  once 
accessible  from  below  cease  to  be  so,  and  the 
inflammatory  process,  unable  to  establish  its 
downward  exit,  extend  upward  into  an  iliac  and 
pylephlebitis  terminating  in  death. 

The  risk  of  posterior  colpotomy  is  small,  its 
disadvantage  in  the  formation  of  subsequent  ad- 
hesions is  negligible  in  face  of  the  immediate 
and  beneficial  relief  obtained  from  toxemia  and 
pyrexia.  After  drainage  of  the  abscess  or  tube, 
the  inflammatory  process  generally  subsides  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  suObsequent  safe  laparotomy, 
or  may  even  recover  without  suflicient  residua 
to  demand  further  surgical  intervention.  Occa- 
sionally the  offending  tubei  and  ovary  may  pro- 
lapse into  the  abscess  cavity  and  can  be  removed 
from  below.  Whatever  the  subsequent  proce- 
dure, early  posterior  colpotomy,  upon  warrant- 
able conviction  of  the  presence  of  accessible 
tubo-ovarian  pus,  generally  minimizes  the  dis- 
ease danger,  often  shortens  convalescence,  and 
occasionally  makes  further  sui^ry  unnecessary. 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  case  of  this 
type  of  tubo-ovarian  suppuration  as  treated  by 
this  method: 

Cask  2.  K.  A.  G.,  an  unmarried  girl  of  20,  with- 
out obstetric  history,  entered  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital (Gyn.  256-25)  on  July  1,  1916,  with  complaint 
of  pain  in  the  right  lower  abdominal  quadrant  of 
six  days'  duration.  Va^nal  examination  showed 
acute  tenderness  and  resistance  in  the  right  vault, 
and  an  elongated,  sausage-shaped  mass  in  the  left 
The  patient  had  a  white  count  rising  from  7,800  to 
12,000,  and  ran  a  fever  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart  A  smear  from  the  vaginal  discharge  showed 
the  presence  of  gonococci.  Under  observation  and 
palliative  treatment,  the  tenderness  in  the  right  and 
posterior  vaults  increased,  and  a  zone  of  brawny 
edema  began  to  extend  down  the  recto-vaginal 
septum.  The  rectum  was  ballooned.  On  Ju^r  9, 
a  posterior  colpotomy  incision  yielded  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pus.  There  was  marked  relie/  of 
symptoms  of  gradual  defervescence.  After  a  fort- 
night of  normal  temperature,  when  the  vaginal 
sinus  was  practically  closed,  laparotomy  was  done 
for  the  resection  of  both  tubes,  since  it  was  felt 
and  found  that  they  were  so  far  damaged  as  to  be 
not  only  useless  but  a  source  of  future  probable 
recrudescent  attacks.  The  distal  half  of  each  tube 
was  removed,  the  normal-sized  patulous  proximal 
half  being  left  patent  The  ovaries  were  but  little 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  process  and  were  left 
intact.  The  appendix  was  removed  and  the  uterus 
suspended.  The  pati^it  made  a  normal  convales- 
cence and  was  discharged  well  on  August  18. 

Merely  because*  tubo-ovarian  suppuration 
usually  points  to  the  posterior  cul-de-sac,  how- 
ever, should  be  no  reason  or  excuse  for  over- 
looking or  disregarding  the  other  avenues  by 
which  it  may  seek  to  escape.  The  pelvic  abscess 
which  accumulates  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas  may 
equally  well  point  or  be  evacuated  through  the 
rectum  as  through  the  vagina.    Where  the  for- 


mer route  is  that  naturally  sought  by  the  ac- 
cumulating pus,  brawny  induration  in  the  pos- 
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terior  cul-de-sac  may  persist,  while  fluctuation 
becomes  easily  demonstrable  by  rectunv.      For 
this  reason,  rectal  or  combined  examination  with^ 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers    should  never  be 
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omitted;  since  even  in  cases  where  rectal  fluc- 
tuation has  not  yet  appeared,  the  experienced 
finger  can  detect  whether  deep-seated  pus  can 
be  more  readily  reached  in  front  or  behind  the 
recto-vaginal  septum.      The    following   case    is 
illustrative  of  conditions  of  this  type. 

Case  3.     A.  T.,  a  married  woman  of  26,  three 
months  advanced  in  her  first  pregnancy,  entered  the 
Boston   City  Hospital   (Gyn.   262-82)    on   Septem- 
ber 19,  1916,  with  complaint  of  pain  in  the  lower 
abdomen    of    a    week's    duration.      Examination 
showed  the  uterus  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  tender 

tive  treatment  the  inflammatory  process  terminated 
by  resolution;  the  uterus  became  free  and  rose  into 
good  position;  and  the  patient  was  discharged  still 
pregnant  on  October  19,  1916. 

The  chief  objection  against  rectal  drainage 
has  been  the  risk  of  secondary  colon  infection 
of  the  abscess  cavity  thus  opened.  Inasmuch  as 
there  must  be  dense  intestinal  adhesions  roofing 
over  such  a  cavity,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
is  a  serious  or  deterrent  objection  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  mode  of  drainage,  which  has 
the  further  advantage  of  avoiding  unpleasant 
discharge  for  the  patient  and  of  minimizing  sub- 
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A  third  route  by  which  tubo-ovarian  sup- 
puration may  seek  spontaneously  to  point  is 
through  the  inguinal  canal.  Naturally  this  oe- 
curs  when  the  inflammatory  mass,  instead  of 
prolapsing  and  becoming  adherent  in  the  pouch 
of  Douglas,  adheres  antero-laterally  to  the  ab- 
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hernia.    On  retracting  the  lower  border  of  the  in- 
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through  the  internal  ring  and  connected  with  the 
right  appendages  was  opened  with  evacuation  of 
several  ounces  of  pus.  The  patient's  symptoms 
rapidly  ameliorated,  and  three  weeks  later  she  was 
discharged  with  a  sluggishly  healing  sinus  in  the 
groin,  and  a  pelvis  clear  except  for  slight  residua? 
adhesions  and  thi(^ening  in  the  posterior  vault 

Case  5.  R.  D.,  24  years  of  age,  and  ^-^e  years 
married,  had  had  one  instrumental  and  one  nor- 
mal delivery  at  term;  and  a  miscarriage  at  seveo 
months,  six  weeks  before  her  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  (Gyn.  255-201)  on  June  26,  1916. 
She  was  said  to  have  had  fever  and  pelvic  pain 
continuously  since  the  twelfth  day  of  this  latest 
puerperium;  and  on  admission  had  a  temperature 
of  103**,  and  a  white  count  of  25,000.  Her  uterus 
was  involved  in  a  mass  of  tender  plastic  exudate 
extending  into  the  right  vault;  and  in  the  left 
vault  was  a  palpable  indurated  mass,  the  size  of  a 
lemon.  This  diffuse  pelvic  cellulitis,  presumably 
originating  from  infection  at  the  time  of  her  mis- 
carriage, or  from  the  flaring  up  of  a  pre-existent 

•Sm  footnote,  ps^e  188. 
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inflammation  at  that  time,  was  treated  by  the  usual 
nietliods  of  elevation,  applications  of  ice  to  the 
slower  abdomen,  and  depletive  saline  catharsis.  Un- 
der these  palliative  measures,  the  exudate  in  the 
rig'ht  vault  resolved,  leaving  the  uterus  freely  mov- 
able. The  temperature,  however,  continued  irre^- 
lar,  rising  often  as  high  as  104°,  and  the  white 
count  rose  to  27,200  and  31,200.  Simultaneously 
the  mass  in  the  left  pelvic  vault  became  anteriorly 
adherent,  with  tenderness  and  induration  extend- 
ing into  the  left  flank.  There  was  no  vaginal 
bulging  or  fluctuation.  On  July  23,  1916,  under 
ether,  a  high  inguinal  incision  was  made  in  the 
left  lower  abdominal  quadrant,  and  a  dissection 
of  the  inguinal  canal  carefully  carried  down  to  the 
transversalis  fascia.  On  breaking  through  this 
fascia  an  abscess  cavity  was  entered,  from  which 
eight  ounces  of  greenish  pus  were  evacuated,  and 
which  was  drained  by  a  cigarette  wick.  Pathologi- 
cal report  of  a  culture  from  this  pus  showed  the 
presence  of  streptococcus  and  staphylococcus.  The 
patient  made  a  slow  but  uneventful  convalescence 
with  complete  defervescence  in  three  weeks,  and 
on  September  1  was  discharged  with  a  pelvis  nearly 
free  from  cxudat^i,  slight  thickening  high  in  the 
left  vaginal  vault,  and  a  small  sinus  in  the  left 
groin  at  the  site  of  the  operative  wound. 

A  rare  fourth  type,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  third,  is  that  in  which  the 
suppuration  points  through  the  linea  alba,  usu- 
ally in  the  mid-hypogastrium.  In  this  case  a 
shirt-stud  sort  of  abscess  may  be  formed,  the  pus 
spreading  out  in  two  layers,  above  and  below 
the  fascia,  with  a  small  channel  of  communica- 
tion between.  The  following  case  illustrates 
this  type: 

Case  0  D.  P.,  an  Irish  multipara  of  40,  who  had 
had  eight  full-term  labors  and  three  miscarriages  in 
14  years,  entered  the  Boston  City  Hospital  (Gyn. 
187-(J1)  on  Dec.  28,  1912,  with  complaint  of  pain  in 
the  lower  abdomen.  Her  temperature  was  100^,  her 
white  count  25,600.  Physical  examination  was  nor- 
mal, except  for  the  presence  of  tender  induration 
in  Ae  median  hypogastric  region.  By  vagina  this 
area  was  felt  to  be  continuous  with  a  tender  mass, 
size  of  an  orange,  occupying  the  left  vault.  After 
several  days  of  observation,  with  persistent  fever 
under  palliative  treatment,  deep  fluctuation  was 
felt  in  the  hypogastrium ;  and  a  median  incision 
opened  a  shirt-stud  cavity,  communicating  with  a 
left  tubo-ovarian  abscess  containing  8  oz.  of  pus. 

The  patient's  temperature  fell  almost  immediately 
to  normal,  and  after  a  few  days  of  fairly  profuse 
drainage  the  abscess  cavity  closed  by  granulation 
and  the  patient  was  discharged  symptomatically  well 
on  the  23rd  day  with  a  residual  non-tender  mass  of 
exudate  in  the  left  vault. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  sum- 
mary of  the  personal  opinions  here. illustrated, 
that 

(1)  Tubo-ovarian  suppurations  may  be  classi- 
fied into  definite  clinical  types,  of  which 
five  have  been  illustrated,  aooording  to  the 
infecting  organism  and  the  route  of  natural 
escape  pursued  by  the  accumulating  pus. 

(2)  Treatment  should  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  type  of  case,  palliative  de- 
pletion being  always  first  employed. 


(3)  When  such  palliation  fails  within  a  few 
days  to  effect  relief  of  symptoms  and  subsidence 
of  fever,  deep  suppuration  should  be  suspected, 
even  in  the  absence  of  fluctuation ;  and,  with  rea- 
soniable  assurance  of  its  presence,  should  be  ex- 
plored through  the  appropriate  route. 

(4)  The  likelihood  of  rectal*  or  inguinal 
pointing  should  not  be  overlooked,  when  the 
more  customary  vaginal  pointing  fails  to  occur. 

(5)  Rectal  or  combined  recto-vaginal  exam- 
ination is  of  value  in  determining  by  which 
route  a  given  pus  localization  in  the  posterior 
pelvis  may  best  be  approached. 

UFBBSNCBS. 

^  FoTgue  and  Maasabuau :     Gynecologie,  Vol.   xxxiv,   in  Denter  and 

Deibet's  Nouveau  Traite  ae  Chirurgie,  Paris,  1016,  p.  679. 
*Lockhart:     Jour.    Obst   and  Gyn.,   xxvi,   144,  September,   1914. 
•Reder:     Am.  Jour.  ObBt.,   Vol.  Ixxiv,  p.  986. 

*  Since  this  waa  written,  Reder*  has  discussed  the  same 
subject  in  a  paper  on  "Drainage  for  Pus  Conditions  in  the  Pelvis 
during  Pregnancy,"  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  rectal  route  of 
approach.  Under  these  conditions  he  employs  rubber  tube  drainage, 
which  I  have  not  believed  necessary  and  have  feared  might  favor 
ascending  colon  Lofection.  It  is  my  custom  to  drain  colpotomy  in- 
ciaioDS  for  a  few  days  with  a  gauze  wiok  to  prevent  premature 
closure.  Proctotomy  inoiaions,  in  my  experience,  do  not  require  any 
wick  or  tube  to  ensure  adequate  drainage. 


AN  EXTENSION  FRACTURE  S^RAME. 

By  AiiBEBT  S.  Htman»  A.B.,  M.D.,  Boston, 

House  Surgeon,  Boston  City  Hospital, 

The  general  use  and  the  wide-spread  popu- 
larity of  the  frame  devised  by  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Bradford  have  clearly  shown  that  this  type  of 
apparatus  is  apparently  the  best  for  the  trans- 
portation and  care  of  patients  whose  condition 
prevents  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  body 
or  its  parts. 

The  Bradford  frame  has  thus  become  almost 
indispensable  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  femur,  pelvis,  and  spine.  Of  the  three,  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
common,  and  it  is  for  the  treatment  of  fractured 
femurs  that  the  following  modification  of  the 
Bradford  frame  has  been  devised  and  used  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  simplicity .  of  the  apparatus  is  perhaps 
the  chief  reason  for  its  description  here.  It 
permits  a  complicated  and  awkward  apparatus  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  modification  of  the  Bradford 
frame  without  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  the 
latter.  The  apparatus  has  been  designed  pri- 
marily for  fractures  of  the  femur. requiring  ex- 
tension or  traction. 

In  most  hospitals  such  an  apparatus  consists 
of  a  Bradford  frame,  possibly  a  T-splint  that  is 
connected  to  the  latter,  and  a  Buck's  extension 
which  is  fastened  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  its 
rope,  pulley,  and  weights.    It  requires  no  little 
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time  to  set  the  fracture  up  in  this  equipment. 
Its  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  secure  the  best  align- 
ment of  the  fragments  of  the  fractured  femur. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  a  Bradford  frame 
in  order  that  he  may  be  raised  from  the  bed  to 
be  bathed  or  to  use  the  bed-pan,  but  in  this  very 
act  of  raising  the  frame,  the  alignment  which 
has  been  secured  by  the  extension  now  is  de- 
stroyed. This  occurs  again  every  time  that  the 
bed  is  made,  and  in  short,  any  condition  which 
changes  the  relative  position  of  the  frame  and 
the  Buck's  extension  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  will 
change  the  position  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the 
bone  and  will  cause  delay  or  poor  union. 

In  hospitals,  it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain 
x-ray  pictures  of  fractured  femurs  in  appara- 
tus. To  do  this  successfully  the  entire  bed  must 
be  transported  to  the  x-ray  department,  which 
in  most  cases  is  impossible.  The  alternative  is 
to  remove  the  extension  and  carry  the  patient 
on  the  Bradford  to  the  x-ray  department.  A 
picture  is  then  taken  without  the  extension; 
or  in  rare  cases  futile  attempts  at  traction  are 
made  with  one  hand  while  the  operator  or  assist- 
ant takes  the  exposure  with  the  other.  Obvious- 
ly, pictures  taken  in  this  way  are  of  little  value, 
since  they  do  not  tell  the  story  that  one  wishes 
to  know,  i.e.,  how  the  fracture  looks  when  it  is 
in  its  proper  apparatus. 

In  attempting  to  overcome  these  faults  of  the 
Buck's  extension  apparatus  as  it  is  usually  em- 
ployed, we  have  devised  a  simple  modification 
of  the  Bradford  fraiAe.  As  the  photosrraphs 
indicate,  the  modification  consists  of  an 
upright  frame  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bradford.  To  this  upright  is  connected  a  slid- 
ing bar  which  supports  an  adjustable  pulley 
carriage. 

The  frame  is  built  essentially  like  a  Bradford 


^f  Vs'  galvanized  iron  pipe,  6  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wide.  The  bottom  has  two  3-way  elbow 
joints  which  support  the  uprights.  The  latter 
are  18"  high  and  are  connected  above  by  a 
transverse  bar. 

The  sliding  bar  moves  laterally,  and  is  made 
of  oak,  measuring  20"  x  4"  x  ll^''.  It  contains 
a  16"  X  y^'  slot  in  which  slides  a  pulley  car- 
riage adjustable  at  any  height  by  a  set  screw 
The  sliding  bar  is  fastened  to  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  upright  with  an  adjustable  brace 
By  this  arrangement  any  point  of  traction  can 
be  secured  within  an  area  measuring  20"  x  16". 

With  the  extension  apparatus  thus  applied 
directly  to  the  Bradford  frame,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  move  the  patient  in  bed  from  place 
to  place  without  the  slightest  possible  change  in 
the  position  of  the  fragments  of  the  fractured 
bone.     Good  x-ray  pictures  can  then  be  taken. 

There  are  other  lesser  advantages  in  this  ap- 
paratus. It  does  away  with  the  **hood"  that  is 
used  to  protect  the  feet  of  the  patient  from  the 
weight  of  the  bed  clothes — ^the  upright  itself 
acts  as  a  hood  upon  which  the  sheets  can  be 
fastened. 

The  apparatus  can  be  used  in  the  treatment 
of  septic  conditions  of  the  leg  or  foot  which  re- 
quire elevation  and  traction. 

Counter-extension  is  easily  obtained  by  plac- 
ing suitable  blocks  under  the  bottom  of  the 
frame.    The  foot  of  the  bed  need  not  be  raised. 

In  this  paper  we  have  attempted  to  describe 
a  modification  of  the  Bradford  frame  which, 
because  of  its  simplicity,  we  believe  will  sup- 
plant the  Buck's  extension  apparatus  now  in 
vogue.  For  his  numerous  helpful  suggestions 
we  owe  many  thanks  to  Dr.  John  Bapst  Blake, 
Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  First  Surgical  Service;. 
Boston  City  Hospital. 
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INFLUENZA.* 
By  Geobge  Peagocke,  MJ>.,  F.R,0.P.I,,  I>cblin,  li^, 

J^hvBioiar^  AdeUMe  Haapital  and  to  King  Cteorge  V. 
Hospital  Dvhlin. 

My  first  and  very  pleasant  duty  at  this  our 
opening  meeting  for  the  present  session  is  to 
tJiank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on 
me  by  electing  me  as  your  pre^dent  for  the 
coming  year.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor 
and  trust  that  during  my  term  of  office  I  shall 
preserve  the  worthy  traditions  handed  down  to 
me  by  my  predecessors  in  the  Chair. 

Tn  my  work  of  the  Academy  I  have  taken 
a  great  interest  since  I  was  elected  a  Fellow, 
nearly  25  years  ago,  and  on  the  Council  of  this 
Section  I  have  served  without  a  break  for  the 
past  16  years.  During  that  time,  but  especially 
of  late  years,  I  have  noticed  a  growing  decline 
in  the  interest  taken  by  the  Fellows  in  the  sec- 
tional meetings.  Our  late  president,  Dr.  Drury, 
discussed  this  subject  very  fully  in  his  inaug- 
ural address.  It  is,  therefore,  xmnecessary  for 
me  to  say  more  on  the  matter.  I  fully  endorse 
all  that  he  said  on  that  occasion. 

During  the  present  session  it  has  been  de- 
cided, on  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Council,  to  hold  fewer  sectional  meetings.  In 
the  medical  section  there  will  ble  only  four 
meetings,  instead  of  six,  our  usual  number.  I 
liope  the  meetings  will  be  well  attended,  that 
onr  secretary  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
sufficient  and  suitable  material  for  them,  and 
that  the  discussions  will  be  helpful  and 
illuminating. 

We  are  met  to  discuss  the  nature  and  symp- 
toms of  the  great  pandemic  which  during  the 
past  few  weeks  has  swept  over  the  entire  world 
and  exacted  a  heavy  toll  of  sickness  and  death. 
It  is,  I  think,  generally  held  that  the  causal 
organism  of  the  disease  is  the  BaciUvs  inflv^mae, 
but  many  consider  that  some  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered vims  is  responsible  for  the  present  epi- 
•demic. 

When  uncomplicated,  influenza  is  not  a  mal- 
ady that  often  causes  death.  The  high  mortal- 
ity of  the  present  epidemic  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  frecjuency  with  which  cases  have 
become  secondarily  infected  with  pneumooocci 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Press  of  Jan.  1,  1010,  beincr  the 
author's  presidential  addi^ess  before  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Dub- 
lin Academj.  ' .  r 


and  streptococci — a  striking  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent visitation. 

The  public  has  been  unduly  alarmed  by  the 
writings  in  the  press,  and  something  akin  to  a 
panic  has  resulted.  The  death-rate,  no  doubt, 
is  a  high  one,  but  if  the  case  mortality  could  be 
estimated  it  would  not  be  found  to  be  of  very 
formidable  dimensions. 

The  figures  for  a  large  hospital  with  which 
I  am  connected,  and  to  which  the  milder  cases 
are  not  admitted,  are,  for  the  month  of  October, 
497  admissions,  with  32  deaths,  a  percentage  of 
6.5.  In  my  own  private  practice  the  rate  is 
lower — a  generous  estimate  would  not  amount 
to  a  death-rate  of  2  per  cent. 

The  symptoms  presented  by  the  disease  are 
many  and  varioiLS.  In  the  severe  cases,  espe- 
cially those  complicated  by  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, I  have  noticed  the  great  frequency  with 
which  cyanosis  occurs — ^the  lividity  appearing 
early,  and  persisting,  often  for  many  days,  un- 
til, as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  a  fatal  termination 
ensues. 

Laryngitis  is  extremely  common,  giving  rise 
to  considerable  pain  over  the  larynx,  a  distress- 
ing brassy  cough  and  hoarseness,  amounting  in 
many  cases  to  complete  loss  of  voice. 

Delirium,  either  of  a  low  muttering  type  or 
more  violent  in  character,  is  met  with  in  many 
cases,  and  often  persists  for  some  days  after  the 
temperature  has  become  normal.  Mania,  fol- 
lowing the  pyrexial  period,  and  lasting  for  ten 
days,  I  have  seen  in  one  case. 

The  temperature  chart  is  in  many  cases  a  fal- 
lacious guide.  Some  of  the  most  severe  cases 
I  have  seen  have  had  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  pyrexia.  A  sign  full  of  omen  is  a  fall  of 
temperature  without  any  corresponding  fall  in 
the  pulse  and  respiratory  rates. 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  I  regard  as  a 
helpful  sign  in  prognosis.  When  moist,  and  not 
more  than  lightly  furred,  the  case  is,  as  a  rule, 
progressing  favorably;  when  thickly  coated, 
and  especially  when  dry,. the  chances  of  recov- 
ery are  small. 

Vomiting  has  been  a  distressing  and  some- 
times alarming  symptom  in  many  cases. 

Albuminuria  to  a  slight  degree  is  common  in 
the  acute  stage ;  when  abundant,  the  outlook  is 
not  favorable.  Symptoms  of  a  definite  acute 
nephritis  I  have  not  observed.  In  one  case, 
which  terminated  fatally,  the  urine  contained 
a  large  amount  of  blood.  Examination  showed 
it  was  not  hematuria,  but  hemoglobinuria. 
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The  pulmonary  signs  are  extremely  varied. 
Bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia  is  present  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Tjrpical  physical 
signs  of  a  true  fibrinous  pneximonia  are  rare, 
even  when,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  sputum 
is  rusty,  and  the  general  sjrmptoms  are  those 
associated  with  the  disease. 

In  the  early  stages  a  pulse  of  80  with  a  tem- 
perature of  102^  to  103°  is  not  uncommon,  and 
in  favorable  cases  this  comparatively  slow  pulse- 
rate  may  continue  throughout  the  illness.  A 
daily  increasing  pulse-rate  is  a  most  unfavor- 
able sign. 

During  convalescence  the  pulse-rate  becomes 
extremely  slow.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion found  the  rate  to  be  only  40  per  minute. 

Jaundice  I  have  seen  in  a  few  cases;  it  has 
been  present  in  both  fatal  and  non-fatal  cases. 
The  tendency  to  hemorrhages  has  been  iioted  by 
all  observers  as  a  common  complication.  Epis- 
taxis  is  the  most  frequent  form,  and  occurs  in 
severe  and  mild  cases  alike.  Of  more  serious 
import  is  bleeding  from  the  mouth  and  gums. 
One  case  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  has  occurred^ 
in  my  practice,  in  a  young  man,  producing  com- 
plete left-sided  hemiplegia.  He  is  now  recover- 
ing. Otitis  media  occurs  with  suiBcient  fre- 
quency to  merit  recognition.  It  differs  in  no 
way  from  the  affection,  as  it  occurs  in  many  of 
the  infectious  fevers. 

Tonsillitis  is  not  common — quinsy  I  have  seen 
in  a  few  cases. 

Unilateral  parotitis  I  saw  in  one  man.  The 
condition  arose  only  a  few  days  before  death, 
and  was  associated  with  an  acutely  septic  con- 
dition of  the  mouth. 

I  have  not  observed  any  case  of  influenzal 
meningitis ;  i)ossibly  in  some  ol  the  acute  cases 
with  marked  delirium  1  have  overlooked  its 
presence. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  classify  the  varying 
types  of  this  protean  disease,  but  there  is  one 
outstanding  form  which,  with  the  dramatic  sud- 
denness that  death  ensues,  deserves  special  men- 
tion. A  patient  suffering  at  the  time  from  a 
typical  severe  attack,  suddenly  becomes  alarm- 
ingly ill.  Pain,  often  acute,  is  felt  in  the  chest, 
the  respirations  become  rapid,  and  breathing 
greatly  embarrassed;  a  frothy  bloody  fluid  is 
coughed  up;  delirium,  rapidly  passing  into 
coma,  ensues,  and  death  may  occur  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  onset  of  these  acute  symptoms. 
I  have  seen  several  such  cases,  but  will  refer 
to  only  one.    A  young  woman,  24  years  of  age, 


otherwise  healthy,  complained  on  a  Wednesday 
night  of  feeling  sick.  Her  temperature  was 
slightly  elevated.  The  next-  morning  she  was 
not  so  well,  and  fainted  on  getting  out  of  bed. 
During  the  day  her  condition  grew  worse;  she 
was  removed  to  hospital,  and  when  I  saw  her, 
at  7  P.M.  on  Thursday  evening,  she  was  dying. 
Rales  were  audible  all  over  her  chest;  she  was 
unconscious;  her  pulse  was  imperceptible,  and 
she  was  coughing  up  fluid  of  the  kind  I  have 
just  described.  She  died  at  10  p.m.  the  same 
evening- 

As  regards  treatment,  I  have  only  to  say  I 
know  of  no  specific.  Salicylate  of  quinine  is  the 
drug  I  most  employ  as  a  routine.  Aspirin  ap- 
pears to  relieve  the  headache. 

To  keep  the  bowels  free  and  to  promote  sleep 
are,  I  am  sure,  objects  of  great  importance.  Cal- 
omel I  prefer  as  a  purgative;  trional  or  some 
preparation  of  opium  for  sleeplessness.  Stimu- 
lants are  required  in  most  cases,  and  in  some 
should  be  given  freely. 

The  influenzal  vaccine  prepared  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  Trinity  College  I  have  used  in  some 
cases,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  noticed  any  par- 
ticular effect  from  its  use.  Its  value  as  a 
prophylactic  is  a  burning  question  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


TREATMENT  OF  TUMORS  OF  THE  TIPPER 
JAW  WITH  THE  CAUTERY.* 

Bt  Joseph  Colt  Blo5dgood,  Baltimobb,  Md. 

The  employment  of  the  cautery  in  the  par 
tial  or  complete  removal  of  malignant  tumors 
is  an  old  method.  My  own  experience  during 
the  past  five  years  has  demonstrated  that  we 
have  much  to  learn  as  to  the  details  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

When  we  compare  the  results  of  operations  for 
the  removal  of  tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  with  the 
knife  alone  with  the  results  of  the  removal  of 
identical  tumors  with  the  cautery,  we  find  that 
we  have  distinctly  decreased  the  mortality,  and 
when  we  have  accomplished  cures  it  has  been 
with  less  mutilation.  Whether  the  actual  num- 
ber of  cures  has  been  increased  cannot  be  dem- 
onstrated at  the  present  time. 

The  reduction  in  mortality  is  associated  with 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Southern  Snndcal  Aasodatloii 
at  its  Slat  Annual  ^eedon,  Baltimore,  Deo.  18,  1918. 
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the  employment  of  local  anesthesia  alone,  or  in 
combination  with  light  chloroform  general  an- 
esthesia. 

In  many  instances  it  is  safer  to' remove  the 
disease  involving  the  upper  jaw  in  stages.  It 
is  remarkable  how  much  can  be  done  under  local 
anesthesia  alone.  When  a  general  anesthetic 
is  necessary,  chloroform  in  my  experience,  seems 
to  meet  the  indications  best.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  the  cautery.  It  is  the  best 
anesthetic  when  operations  are  performed  in  the 
region  of  the  oral  cavity.  It  should  never  be 
pushed  to  complete  narcosis.  The  patient  has  no 
memory  of  pain,  and  although  he  is  so  lightly 
under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  that  all 
reflexes  are  active,  he  remains  more  or  less  quiet. 

When  chloroform  is  not  pushed  to  complete 
narcosis  the  danger  seems  practically  eliminated, 
and  the  operations  can  be  repeated  at  intervals 
of  three  or  fotir  days.  In  some  of  my  cases  there 
have  been  as  many  as  fourteen  operations. 

The  surgeon  should  hold  himself  responsible 
for  the  anesthetic  and  direct  its  administration. 
In  all  of  my  cases  the  pulse  and  blood  pressure 
are  recorded  every  five  or  ten  minutes.  The 
chloroform  is  rarely  administered  longer  than 
one  hour.  When  ttie  cautery,  instead  of  the 
knife,  is  employed,  the  operation  can  be  discon- 
tinued at  any  moment. 

The  duration  of  the  operation  and  the  num- 
ber of  operations  largely  depend  upon  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient  and  local  extent 
of  the  neoplasm. 

When  the  cautery  is  employed  it  is  possible 
to  remove  the  tumor  piecemeal  and  to  destroy 
from  tumor  tissue  into  the  surrounding  Healthy 
tissue  without  danger  of  dissemination,  while 
with  the  knife  one  must  give  the  tumor  tissue  a 
wide  margin  and  remove  the  entire  mass  en 
bloc  at  one  operation. 

In  tumors  involving  the  upper  jaw  the  com- 
plete excision  with  the  knife,  when  the  disease 
is  extensive,  always  sacrifices  more  healthy  tis- 
sue than  when  the  cautery  is  employed,  and  the 
danger  of  this  single  extensive  removal  with  the 
knife  is  greater  than  the  removal  in  stages  by 
the  cautery. 

In  the  removal  in  stages  with  the  cautery  it 
is  also. possible  to  have  a  pretty  positive  micro- 
scopic control  as  an  indication  that  enough  has 
been  done.  One  also  learns  quickly  to  distin- 
guish granulation  tissue  in  which  there  is  no 
tumor   tiasae   from   that   which   still   contains 


tumor  tissue  by  its  gross  appearance,  which  can 
be  checked  by  the  removal  of  a  piece  for  micro- 
scopic study  with  the  cautery. 

The  new  growth  should  be  attacked  with  the 
cautery  from  two  i)oints.  One  should  bum  the 
tissue  at  the  border  of  the  tumor.  This  not  only 
destrx)ys  the  infiltrating  area,  but  excites  in  the 
healthy  tissue  beyond  a  granulation  tissue  which 
of  itself  is  largely  protective  against  secondarj'' 
invasion,  at  least  during  the  period  of  complete 
removal.  The  second  attack  should  be  upon 
the  new  growth  itself,  if  possible,  from  the  cen- 
ter out. 

These  two  methods  of  attack  are  varied,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  neoplasm  and  its  lo- 
oal  growth,  and  the  anatomical  character  of  the 
surrounding  uninvolved  tissue. 

I  find  that  I  am  helped  by  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  local  growth  and 
its  microscopic  appearance  based  upon  a  thor- 
ough study  of  similar  cases  recorded  in  the  sur- 
gical pathological  laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins hospital. 

Details  of  the  method  of  attacking  tumors  of 
the  upper  jaw  will  be  given  in  the  completed 
paper  with  illustrations. 


Atttf  riran  Mthitul  Singrajtliira. 


CHOVET,  ABRAHAM  (1704-1790).* 

Of  the  early  life  and  education  of  Abraham 
Chovet  nothing  is  known.  On  the  back  of  the 
frame  of  a  miniature  in  the  possession  of  tiie 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  there  is 
scratched,  '*Bom  May  25,  1704."  Who  his  par- 
ents  were,  where  he  was  bom,  and  his  national- 
ity is  not  knbwn.  It  is  stated  by  Ruschenberger 
that  the  name  "is  not  French,  but  an  English 
patronymic ;  one  of  a  cla^  of  two-syllable  names 
ending  in  et,  or  ettj  as  Gobbet,  Collet,  Levet." 
Norris  says  he  was  a  native  of  England.  Chastel- 
lux  gives  England  as  his  native  country,  and 
further  states  that  ''after  studying  medicine 
and  surgery  there,  he  went  to  France  to  im- 
prove himself  under  M.  Winslow." 

Some  years  since,  the  author  of  this  sketch  harl 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  late  Sid- 
ney Young,  F.S.A.,  past  master  of  the  Worship- 

♦  From  the  forthcomlngr  "American  Medical  Bioflfraphy,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Burra^e.  Any  important 
additions  or  corrdctaons  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 
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ful  Company  of  Barbers  of  London,  and  author 
of  **The  Annals  of  the  Barber  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don," in  regard  to  Abraham  Chovet;  and  from 
this  correspondence  and  the  above  mentioned 
** Annals"  the  following  facts  were  gleaned  in 
regard  to  his  early  history  and  life  in  England. 

February  5, 1734,  Abraham  Chovet  (surgeon), 
who  had  been  bound  to  Peter  Qongoure 
le  marque,  a  foreign  brother  of  the  Company  of 
Barber-Surgeons,  was  examined  for  admittance 
to  the  Company.  He  passed  the  examination 
and  was  sworn  a  foreign  brother  of  the  Com- 
pany. On  August  6,  1734,  he  took  up  his  free- 
dom of  the  Company,  and,  after  being  sworn, 
took  the  livery  and  clothing  of  the  Company.  On 
August  15,  1734,  he  was  chosen  a  demonstrator 
of  anatomy. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term,  "foreign," 
used  above,  does  not  mean  a  foreigner  or  alien 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  a 
surgeon  who  practised  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Company  of  Barber-Surgeons  of  London  and 
was  not  '*free"  of  the  Company  by  patrimony, 
servitude,  or  redemption. 

In  one  of  the  letters  received  from  Sidney 
Young,  he  suggests  that  when  Chovet,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  August,  1734,  **came  into  our 
Guild  and  took  up  his  *  freedom'  by  redemption, 
and  then  the  higher  grade  of  the  livery,"  he 
probably  did  so  **with  the  knowledge  that  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  he  was  to  be  chosen  dem- 
onstrator of  anatomy  and  it  was  considered  de- 
sirable that  such  an  important  oflSee  should  be 
held  by  a  liveryman  and  not  by  a  mere  *F.  B.'  " 

At  this  time  Chovet  was  30  years  of  age ;  but 
from  the  date  of  his  birth  until  February  5, 1734, 
nothing  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  him.  That 
he  must  have  given  lectures  on  anatomy  some- 
where previous  to  his  appointment  in  the  Com- 
pany of  Barber-Surgeons  is  shown,  by  his  hav- 
ing issued,  in  1732,  at  London,  "A  Syllabus  or 
Index  of  All  the  Parts  that  Enter  the  Composi- 
tion of  the  Human  Body."  In  this  he  describes 
models  which  he  has  made  of  wax,  and  natural 
and  artificial  preparations  sufficient  to  give  a 
complete  course  in  anatomy;  he  also  was  famil- 
iar with  the  method  of  making  corrosion  prepa- 
rations. He  had  the  true  anatomical  spirit  and 
he  retained  it  during  his  entire  life. 

Not  only  was  Chovet  an  anatomist,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  he  was  a  surgeon  of  consid- 
erable eminence  during  his  residence  in  London, 
for  he  resided  in  Leicester  Square,  at  that  time 
the  fashionable  locality  for  surgeons  with  a  large 


practice.  This  square  was  later  noted  as  being 
the  residence  of  another  anatomist  and  surgeon, 
John  Hunter. 

In  1736,  Chovet  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Company  of  Barber-Surgeons ;  his  name  appeara 
in  the  list  of  Liverymen  for  1740,  but  not  after, 
wards.  Sidney  Young,  in  one  of  his  letters  said, 
^'^this  is  presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  dead 
before  the  list  for  the  year  1741  was  made  up." 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

Just  why  Chovet  resigned  as  demonstrator  in 
the  Company  of  the  Barber-Surgeons  and  later 
left  London  is  unknown.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Company,  resigning  his  position,  he  mentions 
"his  other  business."  As  he  remained  in  London 
some  four  more  years  it  may  refer  to  his  ex- 
tensive surgical  practice.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  re- 
lates the  following:  '*Dr.  Physick  told  my  father 
that,  while  living  in  London,  Chovet  tried  to  save 
a  too  adventurous  gentleman  about  to  be  hanged 
for  highway  robbery,  by  opening  the  trachea  be- 
fore the  hangman  operated.  The  patiait  was 
rapidly  removed  after  the  execution,  and  is  said 
to  have  spoken.  A  queer  tale,  and  doubtful,  but 
worth  the  telling.  The  government  is  said  to 
have  lacked  due  appreciation  of  this  valuable 
experiment,  and  Chovet  brought  his  queer  Vol- 
tarian  visage  to  America." 

Neither  Sidney  Young  nor  D'Arcy.  Power, 
F.R.C.S.,  to  whom  the  author  wrote  asking  for 
confirmation  of  the  story,  could  find  any  ground 
for  the  story,  and  Chovet  did  not  come  direct  to 
America;  for  Chastellux  {The  Universal  Asylum 
and  Columbian  Magazine  for  1790)  and  Norris 
state  that  he  spent  some  years  in  the  Barbadoes, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Jamaica. 

During  these  wanderings  Chovet  did  not  lose 
his  interest  in  anatomy.  Chastellux  relates  that 
during  the  war  of  1774  a  prize  was  brought  into 
Barbadoes  with  a  large  quantity  of  wax  in  the 
cargo.  Chovet  improved  the  opportunity  and 
made  a  considerable  number  of  anatomical 
models.  The  date  of  his  leaving  Barbadoes  and 
of  his  arrival  in  Jamaica  are  not  known ;  but  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  month  of  May, 
1759,  under  the  promotions  for  that  year,  ap- 
pears the  following:  *'Abra.  Chovet,  Esq.,  sur- 
geon of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  a  Dr.  of  physick." 
In  the  list  of  M.D.'s  conferred  by  Oxford, 
Chovet 's  name  does  not  appear,  and  there  is  no 
ILst  of  Cambridge  graduates  or  of  the  M.D.'s 
granted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We 
are,  therefore,  ignorant  of  the  source  of  this  de- 
gree.   If  the  story  related  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
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be  true  it  seems  strange  that  this  degree  should 
have  been  conferred  on  Chovet. 

In  order  to  escape  an  impending  insurrection 
of  the  slaves,  Chovet,  with  his  wife  and  widowed 
daughter,  fled  from  Jamaica  and  came  to  Phila- 
delphia.^ The  date  of  his  arrival  is  uncertain. 
In  his  obituary  notice  in  the  Universal  Asylum 
and  Columbian  Magazine  for  March,  1790,  it  is 
given  as  1770;  Norris  gives  1774  as  the  date, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  earlier  date  is  the 
correct  one. 

Shortly  after  Chovet 's  arrival  in  Philadelphia, 
he  began  giving  lectures  on  anatomy.  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  files  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Oaaette,  for  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  1774,  he  wiU  find  notices  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  lectures ;  also  a  very  laud- 
atory account  of  his  first  lecture,  which  was  at- 
tended by  "his  Honour  the  Governor,  the  Trus- 
tees and  Faculty  of  the  College,  the  Clergy,  the 
Doctors  of  Physic,  the  Students  of  Medicine,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  most  respectable 
inhaibitants  of  the  City."  During  the  years 
1776  and  1777  thQ  lectures  given  by  Chovet  were 
the  only  lectures  on  anatomy  given  in  Phila^ 
delphia. 

In  Philadelphia,  Chovet  lived  on  Water  street 
and,  until  1777,  he  had  his  museum  and  lectures 
in  a  building  situated  in  Videl's  Alley.  In  1777 
he  built  an  amphitheatre  in  connection  with  his 
house  on  Water  street,  the  first  lecture  being 
given  there  in  January,  1778.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  1783  he  moved  to  Race  street,  and 
seems  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  given  up  his 
lectures  on  anatomy. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  of  London,  was  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  the  young  medical  school  at 
Philadelphia  and  presented  it  with  a  number 
of  anatomical  models,  skeletons  and  eighteen  an- 
atomical charts  done  in  crayon.  These  were  used 
by  Professor  Shippen  in  connection  with  his  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  at  the  medical  school;  but 
they  were  inferior  to  those  made  by  Chovet. 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  visited  both  col- 
lections; the  one  at  the  hospital,  on  Tuesday, 
August  30,  1774;  and  Chovet 's,  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1774.  He  made  no  uncertain  compari- 
son, for  he  says  of  Chovet 's  collection,  ''This  ex- 
hibition is  more  exquisite  than  that  of  Dr.  Ship- 
pen  at  the  hospital."  Chastellux  visited  Chovet 
in  1780  and,  after  examining  his  preparations, 
said,  **They  appear  superior  to  those  of  Bo- 
logna.''   Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  speaking  of  the 


collection  given  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  says,  "These 
served  as  the  basis  of  a  museum,  which  was 
afterwards  greatly  increased  by  the  purchase 
from  the  executors  of  Dr.  Chovet,  an  .eminent 
but  somewhat  eccentric  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  his  collection  of  preparations  and  wax 
models,  then  deemed  masterpieces  of  art  in  that 
department."  Morton,  in  his  ''History  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  says,  "In  1793,  the 
managers  acquired  for  the  museum  a  very  re- 
markable collection  of  anatomical  preparations, 
including  dried,  injected  and  painted  specimens, 
together  with  a  series  of  beautiful  wax  models 
by  Dr.  Abraham  Chovet"  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  the  entire  collection  of  Chovet 's  prep, 
arations  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1888,  while  the 
inferior  collection  given  by  Fothergill  was  saved 
intact.  It  would  seem  better  if  the  elements  had 
left  a  portion  of  Chovet 's  collection;  for  every- 
one who  saw  it  bore  testimony  to  its  excellence 

As  a  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
Chovet  was  not  without  reputation.  Norris  de 
scribes  him  as  being  "a  very  popular  physician, 
who  came  here  from  the  West  Indies."  In  an- 
other place  he  says,  "Dr.  Ooste,  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  Bochambeau's  Army,  in  a  tract 
which  he  published  in  Leyden  in  1784,  speaks  of 
Chovet  as  a  man  skilled  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  medicine,  and  especially  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery." Morton,  in  his  sketch  of  Chovet  says. 
"His  character  and  the  high  quality  of  his  pro- 
fessional acquirements  entitled  him  to  high  rank 
among  the  medical  profession,  and  with  them  to 
respectful  remembrance. ' '      ^ 

Chovet  was  one  of  the  twelve  senior  founders 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  only  one  of  foreign  birth.  At  this  time  he 
was  over  80  years  old,  and  the  honor  was  all  the 
more  marked,  for  men  of  such  advanced  age  are 
not  asked  to  take  part  in  a  new  enterprise  unless 
their  reputation  will  lend  prestige. 

Chovet  was  married  previous  to  his  leaving 
England;  the  tombstone  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Abington,  tells  us  she  was  bom  October  30, 1736, 
and  died  April  3,  1813. 

Chovet  said  "that  physician  is  an  impostor 
who  did  not  live  till  he  was  eighty";  he  died 
March  24,  1790,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  obituary  notice  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Universal  Asylum  and  Colurribian 
Magazine  for  March,  1790,  he  is  referred  to  as 
"an  eminent  anatomist  and  extraordinary  man," 
who  **for  about  half  a  century  attracted  the  at- 
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tention  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Chovet  appears  as  one  of  the  characters 
in  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  '*Red  City."  The  story 
opens  May  23,  1792,  and  closes  in  Septemher, 
1795,  covering  about  three  years  and  four 
months.  The  last  time  Chovet  appears  in  the 
story  is  some  time  in  August,  1795,  at  which 
time  he  is  represented  as  fleeing  from  Philadel- 
phia. As  Dr.  Chovet  died  March  24,  1790,  it  is 
diiBcult  to  understand  how  he  could  be  a  living 
character  in  1792,  and  so  active  in  1795,  that 
he  could  **flee  the  city."  While  Chovet  was 
eccentric,  he  did  not  deserve  the  ridicule  which 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  held  him  up  to  throughout  his 
"historical"  novel.  All  my  investigations  into 
the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Abraham  Chovet 
confirm  the  statement  made  by  Morton  in  his 
''History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  which 
I  again  repeat:  **His  character  and^he  high 
quality  of  his  professional  acquirements  entitle 
him  to  high  rank  among  the  medical  profession, 
and  with  them  to  respectful  remembrance." 

William  Snow  Miller,  M.D. 
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Mamial  of  Vital  Function  Testing  Methods  and 
their  InterpretaUon.  Second  revised  and  en- 
larged edition.  By  Wilfred  M.  Barton, 
M.D.    Boston :  Richard  G.  Badger,  1917. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this 
work  witiiin  a  year  of  its  first  publication  would 
seem  to  prove  its  value.  The  second  edition  is 
enriched  by  several  articles  by  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Lee  of  (Jeorgetown  Medical  College,  on  Sphyg- 
mobolometry,  Sphygmobolography,  and  on  Ener- 
gometry.  Dr.  Lester  Neuman,  also  of  George- 
town Medical  College,  has  made  very  valuable 
additions  to  the  second  edition,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  chapters  on  liver  and  kidney  func- 
tion. The  author  has  added  a  short  description 
of  functional  tests  applied  to  the  vegetative 
nervous  system.  , 

The  Way  Out  of  War.  By  Robert  T.  Morris, 
F.A.C.S.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
1918. 

This  work  is  a  discussion  of  the  theory  that 
war  is  caused  by  man's  defective  brain.    The 


author  maintains  that  as  the  sociologist  and 
psychologist  Have  both  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
explain  the  condition  of  warfare,  it  is  a  task 
for  the  biologist,  and  a  case  for  the  application 
of  natural  law  rather  than  educational  convic- 
tion. Warfare  begins  with  organic  life,  with  the 
chemical  conflict  between  the  amoeba  and  the 
microbe.  In  man,  intellectual  faculties  must  be 
looked  to  for  guidance  in  the  future.  This  bo<A 
expresses  the  belief  that  warfare  which  kills  is 
not  a  final  method;  for  higher  than  physical 
might  there  is  moral  reasoning.  From  the 
naturalistic  standpoint,  gas  poisons  are  ex- 
plained as  freaks  in  the  course  of  the  decline  of 
a  nation  which  has  reached  cultural  limitation. 
Correlative  with  the  destructive  process  in 
nature  we  find  war  in  its  relation  to  the  human 
species.  According  to  the  order  in  nature, 
through  the  union  of  better  and  better  elements, 
a  world  state  will  emerge;  but  this  can  not  be 
accomplished  until  the  philosophy  of  mutual  in- 
terdependence is  perceived  and  adopted.  This 
book  gives  an  original  interpretation  of  war 
and  illumines  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Acute  Appendicitis:  Practical  Points  from  a 
Twenty -five  Tears'  Experience.  By  C.  Ham- 
ilton Whitepord,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  Lon- 
don: Harrison  and  Sons.     1917. 

This  book  is  a  summary  of  various  observa- 
tions of  the  author  in  cases  of  acute  appen- 
dicitis, embodying  chiefly  practical  points  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  learned  through  a 
twenty-flve  years'  experience.  The  care  neces- 
sary in  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  is  empha- 
sized, and  various  aids  to  diagnosis  are  given. 
After  diagnosis  has  been  made,  and  operation 
has  been  decided  on,  general  principles  of  pre- 
operative treatment,  preparation  of  the  skin, 
heating  of  the  operating  theatre,  application 
of  the  anesthetic,  are  described.  Clinacally, 
the  cases  are  divided  into  four  groups:  (1) 
Good,  with  no  indication  of  abscess.  (2)  Pair, 
with  definite  signs  of  localized  abscess.  (3) 
Poor,  with  signs  of  spreading  peritonitis.  (4) 
Desperate,  the  patient  being  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Operative  treatment  for  each  of  the 
four  classes  of  cases  is  described  very  clearly. 
Post-operative  treatment  and  some  post-oper- 
ative complications  are  also  touched  upon,  and 
a  very  interesting  set  of  cases,  all  taken  from 
the  practice  of  the  writer,  are  given  to  illus- 
trate the  conclusions  drawn. 

Catechism  Series,  Pathology,  Part  IV,  Sec- 
ond Edition;  Surgery,  Part  V,  Third  Edi- 
tion. By  Captain  C.  R.  Whtttakeb, 
R.A.M.C.,  P.R.C.S.  (Ed.),  P.R.S.E.,  Edin- 
burgh:  E.  and  S.  Livingstone.    1918. 

Pathology,  Part  IV,  is  one  of  the  handbooks 
of  the  Catechism  Series,  in  which  information 
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is  given  by  means  of  the  question  and  answer 
method.  This  pamphlet  treats  the  subject  of 
inflammation,  its  causes,  its  relation  to  the  al- 
lied sujbjeots  of  infection  and  fever,  and  de- 
scribes conditions  causing  infection  and  fever. 
The  pamphlet  further  treats  the  subjects  of 
repair  and  immunity,  and  deals  with  diseases 
of  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  including  the  several 
kinds  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  tubercu- 
losis. 

Surgery,  Part  V,  is  also  one  of  the  Catechism 
Series,  and  treats  such  subjects  as  diseases  of 
muscles,  the  rectum  and  anal  canal,  piles,  ab- 
scesses and  stricture  of  the  rectum,  tumors,  va- 
rious kinds  of  hernia,  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the 
fitomach,  duodenal  ulcer,  acute  intestinal  ob- 
struction, volvulus,  cancer  of  the  bowel,  and 
vermiform  appendix,  describing  the  etiologj^ 
and  clinical  features,  and  outlining  the  most 
efficient  surgical  treatment  of  each. 

The  Psychology  of  Special  Abilities  and  Disar 
hilities.  By  Augusta  F.  Beonnbb,  Ph.D 
12mo,  pp.  269.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.    1917. 

Dr.  Bronner's  book  is  based  upon  the  study 
of  a  large  number  of  cases  seen  at  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute,  Chicago,  and  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  educators,  to  those 
interested  in  mental  testing,  and  to  students 
of  psychology.  This  is  not  properly  a  study  of 
the  feeble-minded,  but  a  discussion  with  many 
instructive  illustrations  of  those  numerous 
cases  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  school  or  social 
conditions;  and  the  author  throughout  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  differential  diagno- 
sis, especially  the  attempts  to  determine  in 
what  directions  the  mental  defect  is  found. 
As  the  writer  says,  the  psychological  ex- 
amination, in  and  of  itself,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  one  to  reach  a  diag- 
nosis. This  requires  a  much  broader  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  problems  of  psycho- 
pathology  than  mere  familiarity  with  tests  in- 
dicates. Abnormal  reactions  to  tests  are  signs 
that  require  interpretation,  since  they  may  be 
due  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  causes.  Hence 
the  various  possibilities  must  be  known  and 
considered  before  concluding  that  we  have  a 
case  of  either  general  mental  defect,  or  special 
mental  disability. 

The  writer  discusses  instances  of  defects  in 
special  directions  which  have  come  under  her 
observation,  such  as  of  memory,  visual  repre 
sentation,  and  others,  including  a  discussion  of 
the  cases  of  so-called  congenital  word  deafness 
and  word  blindness,  and  then  gives  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  general  mental  defect  with 
special  abilities,  discussing  briefly  the  various 
educational  and  social  problems  of  the  cases. 
Particularly  interesting  are  the  cases  of  gen- 
eral mental  defect,  with  special  ability  in  the 


direction  of  language  facility,  as  these  cases  so 
often  lead  people  astray  in  their  judgment. 
The  book  is  one  which  will  well  repay  careful 
reading  and  study. 

TJie  Mastery  of  Nervousness,  By  Eobebt  S. 
Carroll,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  346.  New  York: 
The   MacMillan    Company.     1917. 

This  book  does  not  in  the  least  profess  to 
be  a  medical  treatise  on  neuroses,  but  is 
written  evidently  for  the  general  public.  The 
writer  takes  up  rather  briefly  in  the  first  chap- 
ters various  forms  of  nervousness,  chiefly  a 
clear  description  of  the  numerous  ways  in 
which  nervousness  and  the  neuroses  may  mani- 
fest themselves.  Then  follow  some  chapters 
on  various  factors  of  influence  in  producing 
the  symptoms,  such  as  heredity,  faulty  modes 
of  living,  and  social  mal-adjustments.  Next 
foUow  a  number  of  chapters  with  clear  and 
helpful  descriptions  of  the  management,  chiefly 
by  the  sufferers  themselves,  of  these  numerous 
errors,  mostly  along  the  lines  of  reeducation 
and  self-adjustments,  which  cannot  help  but 
be  of  great  use. 

This  book  can  be  heartily  recommended  to 
the  physician  for  helpful  hints  in  the  manage- 
ment of  various  types  of  nervous  cases,  and 
also  to  intelligent  and  thoughtful  patients  as  a 
safe  guide  to  self-help. 

Locomotor  Ataxia,  By  William  J.  M.  A.  J. 
Maloney,  M.D.  (Edin.)  8vo,  pp.  299.  D. 
Appleton  and  Company:  New  York  and 
London.     1918. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  treatise  on  the 
most  common  of  the  organic  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  has  treated  his  subject  in  an 
admirable  way,  as  an  example  of  our  applied 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  structures  involved,  and  everywhere  with 
especial  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  symptoms.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  author  gives  full  weight  to  recent  work, 
proving  the  invariable  syphilitic  origin  of 
tabes. 

The  writer,  while  in  general  giving  very 
fully  the  results  of  the  work  and  investigations 
of  others  in  this  disease,  is  inclined  to  a  some- 
what pessimistic  view  of  the  beneflts  from  in- 
tradural injections  of  salvarsanized  blood 
serum  in  this  disease.  While  the  benefits  from 
this  treatment  are  still  undecided  in  many 
other  forms  of  syphilitic  affection  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous,  system,  in  this  disease  the  favor- 
able results,  in  many  instances  amounting  to  n 
complete  stationary  condition  of  the  process, 
and  often  with  marked  relief  from  many  of  the 
most  distressing  symptoms,  have  been  con- 
trolled by  too  many  observations,  over  sufii- 
cient  length  of  time  made  by  trained  observ- 
ers for  the  reviewer  to  quite  share  the  doubts 
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of  the  author,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
cedure. The  chapters  on  the  uses  of  exercises 
and  apparatus  for  the  ataxia  in  tabetics  are 
most  excellent,  and  should  be  studied  with 
care,  as  these  forms  of  treatment  are  too  often 
neglected. 

This  little  .monograph  can  be  highly  com- 
mended, not  only  to  neurologists  but  to  other 
physicians,  as  it  is  reliable  and  useful,  and 
makes  accessible  a  large  number  of  facts  not 
easily  found. 

''What  Men  Live  By/'  By  Leo  N.  Tolstol  Bos- 
ton:    The  Stratford  Company.     1918. 

''What  Men  Live  By,  and  Other  Stories''  is 
the  third  volume  of  a  series  of  *'25c  Universal 
Library,"  published  by  the  Stratford  Com- 
pany. In  this  volume  are  included  four  of 
Tolstoi's  most  famous  stories.  **What  Men 
Live  By"  is  one  of  the  most  spiritually  beauti- 
ful of  all  his  stories.  ''The  Coffee-House  of 
Surat"  and  "Three  Questions"  express  the 
author's  religious  views  and  his  strong  sense 
of  the  bond  of  love  and  service  which  unites 
mankind.  "How  Much  Land  Does  a  Man 
Need!"  points  a  moral,  concluding,  through 
the  test  of  economic  aspirations  and  ventures, 
that  "six  feet  from  his  head  to  his  heels"  is 
after  all  suflScient.  This  is  an  unusually  in-, 
teresting  collection  of  some  of  Tolstoi's  finest 
and  most  characteristic  work.  '^ 

Bipp  Treatment  of  War  Wounds.  By  Ruther- 
ford MoRKON.  Amputation  Stumps.  By  C 
Mabtin  Huggins.  Oxford  War  Primers. 
London:  Henry  Frowde — Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton. 

These  two  War  Primers  are  of  extraordinary 
value  to  surgeons  engaged  in  military  service. 
They  are  written  by  men  who  have  observed 
the  results  of  the  methods  of  treatment  which 
they  describe-  As  there  is  little  published  in- 
formation dealing  with  these  war  conditionsi 
available,  the  record  of  these  personal  observa- 
tions are  particularly  valuable.  Both  volumes 
are  illustrated. 

"Bipp  Treatment  of  War  Wounds"  shows 
that  with  the  aid  of  antiseptics,  primary  union 
after  suture  of  infected,  suppurating  wounds 
is  possible.  The  technique  of  the  treatment 
and  the  use  of  Bipp — a  paste  preparation — is 
briefly  and  clearly  summarized  and  clinical  ex- 
periments are  described.  Although  there  is 
some  danger  of  poisoning  both  by  bismuth  and 
iodoform  in  the  use  of  Bipp,  experience  in 
several  thousand  cases  has  proved  that  this 
dano-er  is  not  so  serious  or  freouent  as  to  weigh 
against  the  advantage  of  its  use. 

"Amputation  Stumps,  Their  Care  and  After 
Treatment,"  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  been 
responsible  for  the  treatment   of  about  3,000 


amputation  cases  during  the  past  year.  Thi» 
book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  text-book,  but 
aims  to  show  what  departure  from  pre-war 
practice  should  be  made  in  dealing  with  ampu- 
tations. Ideal  stump  conditions,  the  guillotine 
amputation,  methods  of  preventing  sepsis,  and 
the  technique  of  reamputation  are  among  the 
topics  generally  considered.  Detailed  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  amputation  stumps  of  the 
upper  and  lower  limbs,  treatment  of  painful 
and  tender  stumps,  sinuses  and  necrosis  of 
bone,   and  joint  deformities. 

The  Medical  Report  of  the  Rice  Expedition  to 
Brazil,  By  W.  T.  Councilman,  M.D.,  and 
R.  A.  Lambert,  M.D.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press.     1918. 

"The  Medical  Report  of  the  Rice  Expedition 
to  Brazil"  is  both  valuable  to  the  physician 
and  student  of  tropical  medicine  and  of  re- 
markable interest  to  the  general  reader.  It 
describes  the  Amazon  country,  its  rivers  and 
forests,  the  people,  and  health  conditions.  The 
authors  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  scienti^c 
and  accurate  information  regarding  diseases  of 
the  region,  but  local  health  reports  and  travel- 
ers furnished  some  information.  In  this  volume^ 
visits  to  many  cities  are  described.  The  con- 
ditions found  in  hospitals  are  considered  and 
statistical  information  coming  from  health  au- 
thorities is  appended.  Among  the  most  com- 
mon diseases  are  leprosy,  cancer,  malaria,  tu- 
berculosis, hookworm,  ulcers,  anaemia,  and  en- 
larged spleens.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
and  presents  an  unusually  interesting  picture 
of  the  Amazon  region. 

Studies  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research.    Volume  XXVIII.    1918. 

"Studies  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research"  is  a  volume  composed  of 
reprints  of  articles  published  in  various  jour- 
nals and  publications  throughout  the  year. 
Among  the  many  interesting  articles  of  re-» 
search,  there  are  several  which  merit  particular 
attention. 

A  study  undertaken  by  Hideyo  Noguchi  and 
Rokusaburo  Kudo  of  "The  relation  of  mosqui- 
toes and  flies  to,  the  epidemiology  of  acute 
poliomyelitis"  indicates  that  these  insects  shpuld 
not  be  accepted  as  a  factor  in  the  epidemiology 
of  poliomyelitis.  Experiments  upon  monkeys 
with  mosquitoes  hatched  in  polluted  water  con- 
taminated with  the  virus  of  poliomyelitis  showed 
that  neither  these  insects  nor  their  offspring 
were  able  to  infect  the  monkeys.  An  experi 
ment  with  non-biting  flies  indicates  that  it  is 
improbable  that  the  virus  of  poliomyelitis  is 
taken  up  by  fly  larvae  and  multiplied  therein. 
The  notion  that  these  non-biting  flies  may  act 
as  intermediary  hosts  or  a  virus  reservoir  is  not 
justified. 
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A  **  History  and  analysis  of  the  methods  of 
resuscitation/'  by  S.  J.  Meltzer,  gives  a  brief 
review  of  the  150  years  of  verifiable  history  of 
resuscitation.  Until  1856,  inflation  was  the 
method  of  procedure  in  artificial  respiration; 
and  special  apparatus  was  required  for  its  per- 
formance. In  a  later  period,  inspiration  was 
accomplished  by  aspiration,  which  consists 
mainly  in  manual  handling  of  the  victim.  The 
methods  of  Marshal  Hall,  Sylvester,  Shaf er,  and 
Laborde  are  described.  The  author's  intra- 
tracheal pharyngeal  insufflation  apparatus  is 
described  and  the  order  of  procedure  is  dis- 
cussed. This  method  is  advisable  for  artificial 
respiration  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  not  as 
a  routine  method  for  the  administration  of 
anaesthesia. 

Two  articles  dealing  with  experimental  sur- 
gery, on  '* Cicatrization  of  wounds,"  are  par- 
ticularly interesting.  One,  by  Alexis  Carrel 
and  Alice  Hartmann,  describes  sterilization  of 
wounds  with  chloramine-T.  The  technique  for 
the  application  of  the  chloramine  paste  and  its 
effects  on  aseptic  and  slightly  infected  wounds 
are  considered.  The  experiments  made  show 
that  chloramine  paste  maintains  the  asepsis  of 
a  wound  already  sterile,  sterilizes  an  infected 
wound,  and  causes  no  apparent  modification  of 
the  cicatrization  curve  of  an  aseptic  wound. 
A  second  study,  by  Alexis  Carrel,  P.  Lecomte 
Du  Noiiy,  and  Anne  Carrel,  deals  with  ''The 
influence  on  the  healing  of  wounds  of  varia- 
tions in  the  osmotic  tension  of  the  dressing." 
The  following  conclusions  were  made:  (1)  The 
flushing  of  an  aseptic  granulating  wound  with 
hypertonic  sodium  chloride  solution  or 
distilled  water  brings  about  an  immediate  re- 
infection. (2)  Distilled  water  and  hypertonic 
sodium  chloride  solution  do  not  modify  to  a 
measurable  extent  the  rate  of  healing  of  an 
aseptic  wound. 

In  the  field  of  experimental  biology,  there 
are  four  articles  of  unusual  interest.  One,  by 
Jaques  Loeb,  considers  the  chemical  basis  of  re- 
generation and  geotropism.  It  explains  the 
resourcefidness  of  the  organism  in  restoring  its 
lost  apex  by  the  growth  of  hitherto  dormant 
buds  near  the  wound  or  by  a  geotropic  bending 
of  former  horizontal  branches  by  a  phenomenon 
of  mass  action  of  nutritive  and  possibly  some 
specific  substances-  upon  the  cells.  This  process 
leads  to  a  rapid  synthesis  and  growth  in  these 
cells. 

Another  article  by  Loeb  explains  ''The  simi- 
larity of  the  action  of  salts  upon  the  swelling 
of  animal  membranes  and  of  powdered  col- 
loids." 

The  report  of  an  investigation  made  by  Regi- 
nald Fitz  and  Donald  D.  VanSlyke  on  "The 
relationship  between  reserve  and  acid  excre- 
tion" concludes  that  in  normal  men  and  dia- 
betics the  excretion  of  acid  in  excess  of  fixed 
bases  as  measured  by  determining  ammonia 
plus  titratable  acid  bears  a  quantitative  rela- 
tionship to  the  alkaline  reserve  of  the  body  as 


measured  by  the  COg  binding  power  of  the 
blood  plasma.  Another  study  of  acidosis,  "The 
blood,  urine,  and  alveolar  air  in  diabetic  acid- 
osis," by  Edgar  Stillman,  Donald  Van  Slyke, 
Glenn  Cullen,  and  Reginald  Fitz,  presents  the 
study  of  the  quantitative  measures  of  acidosis 
in  the  blood,  urine,  and  alveolar  air  of  diabetic 
patients.  In  charts  and  tables  are  summarized 
the  general  results  of  this  investigation. 

Clinical  Disorders  of  the  Heart  Beat,  By 
Thomas  Lewis,  M,D..  F.R.S.,  D.Sc,  F.R.C.P. 
Fourth  Edition.  New  York:  Paul  B.  Hoeber. 
1918. 

The  purpose  of  this  fourth  edition  of  "Clini- 
cal Disorders  of  the  Heart  Beat''  is  to  recount 
such  symptoms  and  signs  as  the  author  has 
found  to  be  serviceable  in  identifying  cardiac 
disorders  in  his  clinical  oibservations  of  patients. 
Graphic  records  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 
such  as  illustrate  what  may  be  recognized  by 
the  practised  senses.  Seven  forms  of  cardiac 
disorder  are  considered:  sinus,  arrhythmia, 
heart-block,  premature  contractions  or  extra- 
systoles,  simple  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  auricu- 
lar flutter,  auricular  fibrillation,  and  alterna- 
tion of  the  heart.  A  preliminary  survey  of 
these  disorders  is  given  in  the  opening  chapter, 
in  which  certain  common  and  generally  recog- 
nized physical  signs  are  translated  into  terms 
of  mechanism.  In  the  remaining  chapters  is 
given  more  detailed  information  concerning 
definition  and  nature,  pathology,  prognosisj 
and  treatment  of  these  disorders. 

Symptoms  and  Their  Interpretation,  Bt 
Jambs  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Paul  B.  Hoeber,  New  York.     1918. 

In  the  third  edition  of  "Symptoms  and  Their 
Interpretation,"  two  appendices  have  been 
added.  The  first,  giving  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Liget's  investigations,  demonstrates  what  a 
great  field  of  research  lies  open  to  the  surgeon ; 
the  second  gives  suggestions  for  investigating 
fields  of  medicine  which  are  now  obscure.  The 
book  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of 
studying  pain  and  the  phenomena  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  as  valuable  aids  to  diagnosis.  The 
author  believes  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  the 
more  obvious  symptoms,  rather  than  intricate 
laboratory  methods,  which  is  most  useful  to 
the  general  practitioner,  who  deals  more  often 
with  the  early  symptoms  of  disease  than  with 
the  advanced  cases.  The  importance  of  the  re- 
flex phenomena  of  disease  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  found  a  rational  principle  of  diagnosis  is 
particularly  emphasized.  In  this  volume,  illus- 
trations of  this  principle  are  applied  to  dis- 
eases of  certain  viscera.  Symptoms  of  the  heart 
and  stomach  are  worked  out  in  more  complete 
detail  than  those  of  other  organs.  The  subject 
expounded  in  this  book  is  a  significant  one,  and 
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may  in  the  future  give  a  more  direct  aim  to 

therapeutic  endeavor. 

The  Hodgen  SpUnt.    By  Frank  G.   Nipong, 

M.D.,   En4.C.S.     St.    Louis:     C.    V.    Mosby 

Company.    1918. 

This  volume,  describing  the  Hodgen  Exten- 
sion Suspension  Splint,  answers  the  imperative 
call  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  basic  sci- 
entific principles  of  fracture  treatment.  The 
author  considers  the  articulated  bones  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  contour  of  the  body  from  the 
mechanical  point  of  view,  and  describes  old  and 
Qcw  appliances  designed  to  assist  in  restoring 
anatomic  and  functional  restoration.  Treat- 
ment of  long  bones,  particularly  the  femur,  is 
considered.  Splints  for  immobility,  for  immo- 
bility and  suspension,  and  for  immobility,  ex- 
tension, and  suspension,  are  described.  The 
Hodgen  splint  secures  the  application  of  ex- 
tension and  counter-extension  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way,  a  proper  reduction  of  the  fracture, 
suspension  of  the  limb  and  the  freest  movements 
of  the  patient  and  the  limb,  and  muscle  rest 
and  relaxation  through  the  flexion  at  the  knee 
and  hip.  This  splint  is  valuable  for  the  treat- 
ment of  compound  fractures  and  septic  wounds, 
as  drainage,  irrigation  and  dressings  may  be 
readily  applied.  For  the  routine  fexamination 
by  x-ray  it  is  advantageous,  as  the  patient  may 
be  moved  into  any  desired  position.  The  prac- 
tical methods  of  making  and  applying  the  Hod- 
gen  splint  are  described.  This  appliance,  as  it 
has  peculiar  usefulness  in  the  treatment  of 
compound  fractures  and  wounds  of  the^  soft 
parts,  is  particularly  adapted  for  war  service. 

The  Composition  of  Certain  Patent  and  Pro- 
prietary Medicines,  CoMPiiiED  by  John 
Phillips  Street,  Major,  Sanftary  Corps, 
N.  A.  Chicago:  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.   1917. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  render  ac- 
cessible to  the  general  public  an  accurate 
record  of  published  analyses,  heretofore  scat- 
tered through  many  publications.  This  book 
includes  analyses  of  about  2,800  of  the  most 
extensively  advertised  *' patent"  and  proprie- 
tary medicines.  Federal  and  state  oflBcials  and 
the  chemists  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion have  organized  and  offered  results  of 
many  of  these  analyses.  Besides  remedies  of 
secret  composition,  this  book  includes  certain 
''ethical"  preparations  sold  for  physicians' 
prescriptions  and  a  number  of  preparations 
recognized  in  the  National  Formulary.  The 
compiler  has  given  an  accurate  transcription  of 
the  published  analytical  data,  with  references 
to  the  publications  in  which  each  analysis  may 
be  found.  No  comments  upon  their  relative 
values  are  given.  The  analyses  are  compiled 
alphabetically  and  in  compact  form. 


The  Wassemumn  Test.  By  Charles  F.  Craig, 
A.M.,  M.D.  St.  Louis:  C.  V.  Mosby  Com- 
pany,    1918. 

*'The  Wassermann  Test''  includes  valuable 
information  regarding  the  use  of  this  test  as  a 
diagnostic  measure,  as  a  method  of  controlling 
treatment,  and  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
prevalence  of  syphilis.  The  Wassermann  test 
is  described,  and  the  nature  of  the  reaction 
and  the  factors  which  influence  the  result  of 
the  test  are  explained.  The  author's  modifies^ 
tion  of  the  Wassermann  test. has  been  recom- 
mended for  use  in  all  army  laboratories.  It 
follows  Wassermann  in  using  an  extract  of 
foetal  syphilitic  liver  as  one  antigen  and  in 
inactivating  the  patient's  blood  serum,  and 
Noguchi  in  using  a  human  hemolytic  system 
instead  of  the  sheep  system.  The  writer's 
technic  is  explained  in  detail  and  the  results 
obtained  by  its  use  in  different  stages  of  syph 
ilitic  infections  are  given.  As  a  diagnostic 
measure,  this  method  has  been  proved  to  be 
as  simple  and  accurate  as  any  that  has  been 
devised.  It  is  particularly  valuable  as  a 
method  of  treatment,  for  by  means  of  it  a  re- 
lapse of  syphilitic  infection  can  be  diagnosed 
and  treatment  can  be  given  in  a  stage  more 
amenable  than  after  the  appearance  of  clinical 
symptoms.  The  method  recommended  in  this 
book  has  been  used  successfully  in  thousands 
of  syphilitic  infections. 

Dispensaries,  By  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr., 
Ph.D.,  and  Andrew  R.  Warner,  M.D.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    1918. 

This  volume  is  a  presentation  of  the  history 
of  dispensaries  and  their  organization.  The 
status  of  the  patient  is  discussed,  with  refer- 
ence to  class,  ability  to  pay,  and  relation  to 
physicians.  A  definite  scheme  in  organizing  dis- 
pensaries is  presented.  There  is  a  discussion 
of  the  details  of  the  various  clinics,  including 
equipment,  system  of  admission  of  patients, 
records  and  statistics.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  importance  of  the  follow-up  sjrstem  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  social  service  .in  securing 
proper  conditions  for  the  patients'  recovery. 
The  annual  reports  of  several  hospitals  show 
that  the  average  cost  per  visit  of  each  patient 
varies  from  52  cents  to  18  cents,  depending 
upon  the  hospital.  The  importance  of  public 
health  departments  and  preventive  medicine,  of 
pay-clinics  for  those  who  are  not  willing  to  take 
charity,  and  of  community  organization  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  all  are  emphasized.  In  con- 
clusion, the  authors  state  the  importance  of  ed- 
ucation and  public  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  modem  medical  work  and  its  importance  to 
the  community.  The  book  is  written  for  ad- 
ministrators, public  health  workers  and  all  in- 
terested in  better  medical  service  for  the  people. 
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THE  COVENTRY  CASE. 

The  Coventry  case,  as  it  is  conveniently 
called  in  England,  has  apparently  attracted  little 
attention  in  this  country;  and  yet  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  litigation  contains  a  variety 
of  instructive  facts  and  theories.  It  is,  there- 
fore, worth  while  to  give  a  brief  account  of  an 
action  against  a  scientific  and  humanitarian  body 
like  the  British  Medical  Association,  since  the 
results  of  the  suit  and  the  legal  opinions  on  itp 
merits  constitute  not  only  a  most  interesting,  but 
also  a  virtually  unique  chapter  in  medical  an- 
nals. The  moral  of  the  whole  affair  seems  to  be 
the  only^f amiliar  thing  about  it ;  this  moral  cer- 
tainly is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  most 
physicians  to  grasp  the  principles  which  govern 
advocates  in  courts  of  law.  Another  point  is  that 
it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  it  is  possible 
to  stretch  the  authority  of  even  the  best  of  cor- 
porate bodies. 

Whether  such  an  action  at  law  is  ever  likely 


to  occur  in  this  country  is  also  an  interesting 
question.  To  us  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
a  Coventry  case  here  would  be  a  wild  paradox, 
since  the  ethical  code  of  practitioners  and  socie- 
ties is  better  defined  than  in  any  other  country. 
This  may  be  said  without  vanity,  but  the  truth 
of  the  statement  may  not  be  so  clear  to  those 
who  have  not  followed  recent  events  in  Europe 
and  noted  the  discussions  between  medical 
groups  which  have  arisen  even  in  the  midst  of 
war.  In  the  Coventry  case  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  was  the  dispensary  abuse. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  faults 
and  abuses  of  the  dispensary  system,  but  here 
again  we  have  the  conviction  based  upon  actual 
experience  that  these  abuses  are  somewhat  better 
controlled  by  our  own  rules. 

There  is  always  difficulty  about  the  reporting 
of  such  a  legal  case  as  the  action  of  Pratt  and 
others  vs.  the  British  Medical  Association.  In 
one  important  detail  the  reports  differ.  Thus  in 
The  Lcuw  Reports  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  new 
and  an  old  Coventry  Dispensary,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  new  institution  is  under  strictly 
ethical  management.  But  for  many  years  there 
has  been  at  Coventry  a  Provident  Dispensary. 
The  members  of  this  institution  paid  a  small  sub- 
scription and  received  medical  attendance  dur- 
ing illness.  In  1907,  four  out  of  seven  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  dispensary  resigned  and  started  a 
new  institution,  the  New  Dispensary.  The  res- 
ignation of  these  physicians  was  due  to  the 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  old  institution, 
the  British  Medical  Association  urging  that  there 
was  canvassing  of  the  public  for  patients  through 
a  collector  paid  on  commission;  that  the  man- 
agement was  too  much  in  lay  hands;  that  no 
proper  wage  limit  was  imposed  upon  the  sub- 
scribers for  medical  aid,  and  that  such  limit  • 
was  retrospective.  The  dispensary,  however,  was 
able  to  find  medical  officers,  since  a  certain  num- 
ber of  practitioners  took  a  different  view  from 
the  ethical  one,  and  accepted  appointments.  The 
plaintiffs  in  the  action  had  thus  been  medical 
officers  to  the  Coventry  Provident  Dispensary. 
They  brought  the  action  against  the  British  Med- 
ical Association,  and  certain  medical  practition- 
ers of  Coventry,  and  claimed  damages  for  "con- 
spiracy to  injure  them  in  their  profession  and 
to  libel  and  slander  them  and  for  libel  and 
slander."  {Law  Reports,  October,  1918.)  The 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  from  1907  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  old  dispensary  were  ostra- 
cised by  the   British  Medical  Association,  and! 
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that  under  the  system  of  ostracism  adopted  by 
the  Association  for  disciplinary  purposes  no 
member  of  the  Association  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  doctor  who  was  ostracised  and  no 
consultant  was  allowed  to  attend  his  patients. 
These  are  the  facts.  What  is  the  rule  of  lawt 
There  is  no  doubt  that  lawyers  had  generally  an- 
ticipated the  opinion  of  the  presiding  justice, 
who  found  for  the  plaintiffs  on  all  counts.  On 
the  main  question,  was  the  ostracism  of  these 
men  lawful?  It  was  held  that  even  independ- 
ejitly  of  the  circumstance  of  combination  a  per- 
son commits  an  actionable  wrong  if  he  inflicts 
actual  pecuniary  damage  upon  another  by  the 
intentional  employment  of  unlawful  means  to 
injure  that  person's  business^  even  though  such 
unlawful  means  may  not  comprise  any  specific 
act  which  is  per  se  actionable ;  that  threats  con- 
stitute unlawful  means  within  the  rule;  though 
it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  words  used 
amount  to  a  threat  or  are  merely  a  warning; 
that  the  defendants  had  made  their  boycott 
of  the  plaintiffs  effective  not  by  warnings  only 
but  by  the  employment  of  actual  threats ;  that 
though  under  the  above  rule  a  defendant  might 
be  saved  from  lialbility,  if  his  acts  were  com- 
mitted with  *'just  cause,"  yet  no  such  justifica- 
tion for  threats,  existed  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  defendants  acted  for  the  advancement 
of  the  trade  interests  of  themselves  or  their  as- 
sociates; that  malice  was  not  essential  to  a 
cause  of  action  based  on  the  pecuniary  in- 
jury infiicted  by  the  employment  of  un- 
lawful means  to  molest  a  man  in  his 
trade,  but  that  the  defendants  had  acted 
from  actual  malice  and  that  a  corporate  body 
can  be  guilty  of  actual  malice  in  the  case  of 
any  tort  in  which  actual  malice  is  no  ingredient ; 
'and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  damages 
both  for  being  unlawfully  molested  in  their  trade 
and  for  defamation. 

The  exact  definition,  and  the  legal  and  popu- 
lar meaning,  attached  to  such  terms  as  "con- 
spiracy" and  "malice,"  were  carefully  set  forth 
in  the  justice's  decision.  Perhaps  more  attention 
was  given  to  the  ingredient  of  malice  than  to 
a*y  other  point.  The  belief  of  physicians  in  the 
ethical  quality  of  medical  rules  has  sometimes 
blinded  them  to  their  complete  separation  from 
the  rules  by  which  lawyers  and  men  of  business 
guide  their  conduct.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  many  laymen  who  express  wonder,  not 
unmixed  with  dislike,  at  the  canons  of  medical 
bodies  and  councils,  which  they  occasionally  find 


invested  with  authority  in  professional  trans- 
actions. At  the  present  time  medical  rules  are 
criticised  in  this  spirit.  Many  of  these  critics 
are  orthodox  supporters  of  scientific  schools  of 
medicine,  and  yet  they  seem  quite  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  ethical  rules.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  very  common  feeling  is  the  secret  of 
some  of  the  strength  manifested  by  various  medi- 
cal cults.  Any  undue  exercise  of  regular  au- 
thority should  be  carefully  watched  and  vigi- 
lantly opposed.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
taken,  medical  bodies  will  be  in  danger  of  losing 
their  authority.  This  is  certainly  a  serious  pros- 
pect, even  if  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  sue* 
cessful  action  as  that  of  Pratt  and  others  vs.  the 
British  Medical  Association. 


INFLUENZA   PANDEMIC    IN    AMERICAN 
ARMY  CAMPS. 

By  permission  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  the  report  of  Major  George 
A.  Soper,  Sanitary  -Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  under  date 
of  October  26,  1918,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
fiuenza  pneumonia  pandemic  in  the  American 
army  camps  during  September  and  October, 
1918,  has  been  released  for  publication,  and  ap- 
peared in  Science  of  November  8,  1918.  The 
data  and  deductions  contained  in  this  report 
have  been  gathered  from  telegrams  and  other 
sources  of  daily  information. 

Four  weeks  after  the  first  outbreak  which  oc- 
curred at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Massachusetts, 
about  September  7,  the  following  report  of  cases 
was  made  among  all  the  troops  in  the  United 
States  for  the  period  September  12-October  18, 
1918: 

Sbptbmbke  Octobbh 


20 

Influenza. .  10,094 
Pneumonia  768 
Deaths     ..  96 


87 

37,408 

4.818 

951 


88,478 
8,656 
2,276 


11 

90,898 

17,882 

6,005 


18 


Total 


48.287       274,746 

14.768         46,286 

6,289         14,616 


On  September  12  the  total  number  of  cases 
which  had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  at 
Camp  Devens  was  599 ;  and  in  spite  of  measures 
taken  to  check  its  spread,  the  disease  ravaged 
rapidly  among  the  soldiers  with  pneumonia  as  a 
frequently  fatal  sequel.  Each  day  brought  a 
rise,  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  was 
a  slow  one.  In  nearly  every  other  army  camp 
throughout  the  Unit.ed  States  the  characteristics 
of  the  epidemic  followed  closely  those  of  the 
Devens  outbreak.    The  early  cases,  often  simu- 
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lating  other  symptoms,  caused  considerable  con- 
ftision  and  isolation  was  therefore  not  effected 
soon  enough.  The  explosion  was  sudden,  and 
when  the  new  cases  existing  in  camp  rose  to 
100  a  day,  it  was  immediately  recognized  that 
an  epidemic  was  prevalent  and  within  one  week 
from  the  start  at  Camp  Devens,  nine  large  army 
camps  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  re- 
ported in  quick  succession  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease.  The  following  table  gives  the  order  of 
attack  in  the  various  camps,  but  does  not  cover 
the  reports  from  posts,  aviation  stations,  and 
other  troop  centers : 

Order  1,  Deven^  Massachusetts,  Sept  12. 
"      2,  Upton,  New  York,  Sept.  13. 
"      3,  Lee,  Virginia,  Sept  17. 
*  "      4,  Dlx,  New  Jersey,  Sept  18. 
"      4,  Jackson,  Sonth  Carolina,  Sept.  18. 
"      6,  Hoboken,   New   Jersey,    Sept   19. 
"      5,  Syracuse,  New  York,  Sept  19. 
"      5,  Gordon,  Georgia,  Sept  19. 
"      6,  Humphreys,  Virginia,  Sept  19. 
"      ft,  Logan,  Texas,  Sept  20. 
"      6,  Funston,  Kansas,  Sept  20. 
"      6,  Meade,  Maryland,  Sept  20. 
'*      7,  Grant,    Illinois,    Sept   22. 
**      7,  Taylor,  Kentucky,  Sept  22. 
"      8,  Sevier,   South  Carolina,  Sept  23. 
"      8,  Lewis,  Washington,  Sept  23. 
*•      8,  Newport  News,  Virginia,  Sept  23. 
"      9,  Pike,  Arkansas,  Sept  24.. 

"  10,  Beauregard,  Louisiana,  Sept  25. 

"  10,  Eustis,  Virginia,  Sept  25. 

**  11,  Greene,  North  Carolina,  Sept  26. 

•*  11,  McQellan,  Alabama,  Sept  2ft. 

"  12,  Kearney,  California,  Sept  27. 

"  12,  Bowie,  Texas,  Sept  27. 

"  13,  Johnston,  Florida,  Sept  28. 

"  13,  Sheridan,  Alabama,  Sept  28. 

"  14,  Sherman,  Ohio,  Sept  29. 

"  14,  Dodge,  Iowa,  Sept.  29. 

"  14,  Shelby,  Mississippi,  Sept  29. 

"  15,  Custer,  Michigan,  Sept  30. 

"  16,  Travis,  Texas,  Oct.  1. 

"  17,  Cody,  New  Mexico,  Oct  3. 

"  18,  Forrest,  Georgia,  Oct  ft. 

"  19,  MacArthur,  Texas,  Oct,  7. 

"  20,  Wadsworth,  South  Oarolina,  Oct.  11. 

"  20,  Wheeler,  Georgia.  Oct  11. 

"  20,  Greenleaf,  Georgia,  Oct  11. 

Meanwhile  from  every  quarter  of  the  United 
States  it  was  being  reported  by  civil  as  well  as 
military  authority.  But  aside  from  its  damage 
as  an  epidemic  in  civil  life,  the  possibilities  of 
its  particular  effect  on  the  army  are  many,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  control  by  isolation.  The  dis- 
ease is  carried  from  place  to  place  by  persons 
and  its  rapid  spread  is  due  to  its  great  infec- 
tivity,  short  period  of  incubation,  missed  cases, 
and  the  absence  of  timely  precautionary  meas- 
ures. Major  Soper  believes  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus 
responsible,  and  the  means  of  transportation  es- 
pecially due  to  objects  recently  contaminated  by 
the  buccal  and  nasal  secretions  of  those  who 
carry  the  virus.    When  material  from  the  mouth 


or  nose  of  infected  persons  gets  into  the  nose 
or  mouth  of  a  susceptible  person,  the  disease  is 
produced,  and  thus  the  haibit  of  coughing  and 
sneezing  helps  greatly  to  spread  the  infection. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus  has  been 
present  in  America  for  a  long  time  among  healthy 
persons  before  this  pandemic  occurred,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  proven  to  what  account 
the  astonishing  outbreak  was  due.  So  far  the 
acquired  immunity  by  vaccination  is  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  J  and  the  fact  that  so  many  rela- 
tively young  persons  of  good  general  health  (es- 
pecially among  recruits  living  under  conditions 
of  freedom  from  conflict,  etc.)  were  victims, 
leaves  the  question  of  susceptibility  very  much 
in  the  dark.  Weather  is  supposed  to  have  an 
effect  upon  influenza,  but  here  again,  there  is  no 
definite  relation  as  all  climates  seem  to  have 
shared  in  the  outbreak,  and  camps  in  all  quarters 
of  the  country  were  touched. 

The  present  pandemic  has  been  compared  with 
others  in  America  and  in  other  countries — ^that 
of  1832  in  Paris,  when  about  40  per  cent,  of  the 
population  was  attacked ;  that  of  1872  in  Lon- 
don and  in  some  German  cities;  that  of  1889 
in  London  and  in  America.  However,  accurate 
statistics  for  comparison  are  not  available  be- 
cause in  civil  life  the  records  are  not  system- 
atically tabulated  as  they  are  in  military.  In 
civil  life  a  great  many  diseases  which  resembled 
influenza  were  given  that  name  by  the  laity, 
which  led  to  a  confusion  in  designation.  There- 
fore, for  future  reference  and  comparison  the 
data  collected  from  the  effect  of  the  pandemic 
in  United  States  Army  camps  should  prove  of 
lasting  value. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  TNPLTT- 
ENZA  EPIDEMIC. 

The  manner  in  which  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  was  able  to  cope  with  the 
widespread  epidemic  of  influenza  in  various 
states  has  been  called  especially  to  our  attention 
in  a  publication  recently  authorized  by  that  Ser- 
vice. From  the  outset  of  th^  epidemic  it  was 
made  clear  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
arresting  the  disease,  that  the  object  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  was  to  as- 
sist the  state  and  local  authorities  in  their  work 
and  not  to  supplant  them.  Consequently,  when 
the  appeal  was  sent  from  Boston,  where  the  epi- 
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demic  was  ravaging  to  an  extent  which  immedi- 
ately demanded  the  summoning  of  outside  aid, 
the  Surgeon  General  called  upon  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Corps,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  medical 
and  nursing  professions  as  a  whole,  because  it 
was  found  that  the  personnel  available  in  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  could  not 
hope  to  fulfill  the  necessity.  In  general,  the  work 
of  the  doctors  and  nurses  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  limited  to  preventive  health 
measures  in  rural  districts,  but  national  •  emer- 
gencies, such  as  this  disease  bids  fair  to  become, 
were  provided  for  when  the  Service  became  a 
part  of  the  War  Department.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  com- 
piled a  list  of  over  1,000  names  classified  by 
states.  The  Public  Health  Service  offered  ap- 
pointments to  these  men  by  telegraph,  and  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  districts  throughout  New 
England,  where  the  disease  first  broke  out  with 
such  force,  were  receiving  groups  of  physicians 
for  relief.  Later,  units  were  sent  to  other  states 
where  the  demand  arose.  The  next  problem  was 
that  of  the  nursing  supply.  And  here  the  co- 
operation which  was  given  by  the  Red  Cross 
through  its  nurses  and  through  its  trained  at- 
tendants deserves  unlimited  praise.  Through  its 
efforts  the  members  of  local  communities  were 
summoned  to  assist;  and  intelligent  volunteer 
workers,  under  the  direction  of  trained  nurses, 
relieved  in  a  splendid  manner  the  serious  emer- 
gency caused  by  the  lack  of  trained  nurses. 
"Work  was  greatly  facilitated  also  by  the  ruling 
that  all  requests  for  medical,  nursing,  or  other 
emergency  aid  in  dealing  with  the  epidemic 
should  come  to  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  only  through  the  State  health  office,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  work 
was  organized  on  state  lines  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
as  director.  This  method  of  appeal  from  local 
communities  to  the  Public  Health  Service  was  es- 
pecially effective,  as  in  many  districts  the  few 
practising  physicians  were  stricken  with  the 
disease  themselves  and  the  people  would  other- 
wise have  suffered  from  the  urgent  need  of  medi- 
cal attendance. 


ADAPTATION  IN  BONE  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  adaptiveness  of  bones  to  new  conditions 
is  a  problem  which  has  received,  perhaps,  too 


little  attention  from  biologists.  The  character- 
istics of  animal  and  human  structure  have  been 
explained  during  scientific  progress  in  various 
ways,  by  such  theories  as  natural  selection,  mu- 
tation, orthogenesis,  Weismann's  theory  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  germ  plasm,  Lamarck's  doctrine 
of  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  and  the 
paleontological  theory  of  the  importance  of  en- 
vironmental factors.  In  recent  years,  consid- 
era/ble  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  evidence 
of  adaptiveness  of  organisms.  In  an  article  in 
The  Scientific  Monthly  for  January,  1919,  Pro- 
fessor R.  M.  Strong  presents  the  following  views 
on  this  subject: 

.Skeletal  structures  are  capable  of  much 
greater  changes  than  biologists  ordinarily  re- 
alize. Bones  are  highly  adapted  to  their  func- 
tions. Their  architecture  may  be  greatly  al- 
tered as  the  consequence  of  accidents,  new 
strains,  or  disease.  The  organism  and  its  con- 
stituent cells  have  as  a  condition  or  principle 
of  their  organization  adaptiveness  to  new  con- 
ditions. This  involves  susceptibility  to  stimula- 
tion effective  in  heredity.  There  is  evidence 
that  this  capacity  is  possessed  by  the  germ  cells 
as  well  as  by  the  somatic  cells.  The  doctrine 
of  absolute  isolation  of  the  germ  cells  from  stim- 
ulation by  somatic  cells  which  may  be  effective 
in  heredity,  is  untenable.  Much  of  this  appar- 
ent isolation  or  lack  of  susceptibility  may  be 
due  to  the  power  of  the  conservative  forces  of 
heredity. 

The  balance  in  power  between  heredity  and 
environmental  influence  may  be  considered  to 
vary  for  diflferent  characters  and  organisms, 
very  likely  also  for  periods  in  activity.  In  the 
course  of  time,  a  character  may  become  fixed,  or 
mechanical  limits  may  be  reached  for  adapta- 
tion. The  architecture  of  the  skeleton  is  re- 
garded as  the  consequence,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  of  inherited  adaptations. 

The-  phenomena  of  bone  architecture  develop- 
ment and  adaptation  do  not  appear  to  support 
the  ultra-Mendelian  conception  that  new  char- 
acters may  arise  only  by  re-combinations  of  un- 
changeable germ-plasm  units  or  by  the  loss  or 
addition  of  such  units. 


RATS  AND  PLAGUE. 

In  the  January  9th  edition  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Record,  our  attention  was  called  to 
certain  conditions  conducive  to  disease  which 
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are  said  to  prevail  along  the  waterfront  of  our 
city.  Like  all  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  ship- 
ping, Boston  is  bound  to  receive  many  undesir- 
able and  unbidden  forms  of  disease  carriers. 
But,  all  individuals,  as  well  as  all  animals,  are 
sources  of  contagion,  and  if,  as  the  Health  De- 
partment suggests,  the  trapped  rats,  which  are 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  particular  forms 
of  epidemic,  are  carried  from  the  wharf  dis- 
tricts to  the  pathological  laboratories  by  indi- 
viduals, what  of  the  danger  of  infection  from 
the  professional  rat-catcher  himself?  The  ques- 
tion of  ridding  a  city  of  plague  rats  is  indeed 
a  lai^  problem.  Not  a  small  bit  of  assistance 
along  these  lines  has  been  volunteered  by  the 
Woman's  Municipal  League  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Leatherbee.  In  1916,  a  stren- 
uous effort  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  League 
to  rid  the  city  of  rats,  but  for  some  unapparent 
reason  sufficient  cooperation  was  not  forthcom- 
ing among  the  real  estate  owners  in  the  infested 
districts.  Now,  in  view  of  the  dire  results  of 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  which  ravaged  our 
city  in  early  autumn,  and  the  recrudescence 
which  has  recently  occurred,  innumerable  possi- 
bilities of  spreading  this  particular  disease  are 
presenting  themselves  to  the  good  people  of 
Boston,  and  censorship  is  being  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  Health  Commiissioner  for  his  seeming 
negligence  in  eflfectively  encouraging  the  gentle 
art  of  killing  rats.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  other 
things  which  he  considered,  at  the  time,  of  more 
consequence.  Just  at  present  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  immediate  menace  from  pla^e- 
infested  rodents,  and  neither  has  it  been  posi- 
tively proven  that  the  epidemic  of  influenza  was 
directly  traceable  to  flea-infested  rats.  It  may 
be  true  that  since  last  September,  when  rat- 
catching  was  temporarily  discontinued,  the  num- 
ber of  black  rats  has  increased,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  Commissioner  Woodward  is  over- 
looking his  duty  toward  the  public.  We  have 
his  assurance  and  that  of  Mr.  Peters  in  this 
regard,  and  there  are  times  in  all  kinds  of  en- 
deavor when  important  duties  press  upon  each 
other  with  the  consequent  danger  of  relegating 
some  one  of  the  duties  to  the  background.  Then 
it  is  that  suggestions  from  people,  such  as  were 
recently  offered  by  the  Woman's  Municipal 
licague,  are  timely.  We  trust  that  the  proper 
protective  measures  will  be  continued. 


YEAST. 

For  a  long  time  the  value  of  yeast  has  been 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Especially  has  its  administration  been 
found  helpiul  in  gastro-intestinal  conditions. 
Recently,  however,  there  seems  to  have  arisen 
a  tendency  to  regard  the  familiar  compressed 
yeast-cake  as  a  panacea  for  irregularities  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  which  manifest  themselves 
in  various  skin  conditions  and  in  intestinal 
stasis.  As  has  been  stated  in  previous  articles 
on  this  subject,  the  vitamine  content  of  yeast 
is  of  very  valuable  importance,  but  it  still  be- 
hooves us  to  retain  a  circumspect  attitude  as  to 
its  therapeutical  success  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  disorders. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Postponement  of  ''Health  Sunday.'' — 
** Health  Sunday"  will  be  postponed  from  Feb- 
ruary 9  to  February  23,  in  order  not  to  conflict 
with  the  memorial  services  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the  former 
date. 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  in  England. — 
After  being  notified  by  British  authorities  that 
foot  and  mouth  disease  has  broken  out  again  in 
England,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
canceled  all  permits  for  importation  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  from  that  country  and  is  taking 
special  precautions  for  the  inspection  and  quar- 
antine of  such  animals  now  en  route  to  the 
United  States.  British  veterinarians  are  said 
to  have  the  outbreak  under  control. 

Influenza  in  India. — ^A  report  received  re- 
cently by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  indicates  that  certain  sec- 
tions of  India  are  being  swept  by  influenza  and 
famine.  Conditions  are  especially  distressing  at 
Kodoli,  Miraj,  Ratnigiri,  and  Sangli.  In  Sangli, 
there  have  been  more  than  7,000  cases  of  influ- 
enza, with  a  daily  death  rate  of  20.  The  people 
are  suffering  also  from  hunger  and  cold. 

Woman  Dentist  in  War  Service. — ^Dr. 
Marion  W.  Stevens,  the  first  woman  dentist  in 
the  country  to  enlist  for  service  with  the  Red 
Cross,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  in  Serbia.    Dr. 
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Stevens  holds  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for 
more  than  a  year's  service  in  France. 

Amebigan  Association  of  Anatomists. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Anatomists,  which  is  usually*  held  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  has  been  postponed  until 
this  spring,  and  will  'be  held,  possibly,  during 
the  Easter  recess. 

Paris  Academy  of  Medicine. — The  late  Dr. 
Magnan,  the  French  psychiatrist,  left  $5,000  to 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  to  be  applied 
to  the  foundation  of  a  triennial  prize  for  the 
best  work  on  mental  medicine. 

"Westebn  University  Medical  College. — The 
faculty  of  medicine  in  Western  University,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  new 
medical  college  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$100,000. 

Guy's  Hospital  Fellowship. — ^A  research 
fellowship  of  the  annual  value  of  £150  has  been 
founded  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  B.  "W.  Poulton  Palmer  and  his 
sister,  the  late  Mrs.  B.  H.  A.  Walker,  the  object 
of  which  will  be  the  investigation  of  obscure  dis- 
eases in  man. 

Promotion  of  Dr.  Astlby  AsHHxmsT. — ^Dr. 
Astley  P.  C.  Ashhurst,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
went  to  France  as  a  major  in  command  of  Base 
Hospital  No.  34,  unit  of  the  Episcopal  Hospi- 
tal, has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  hospitals 
in  the  Mantes  Sector.  His  place  as  director  of 
Base  Hospital  34  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Emory 
G.  Alexander. 

Major  J.  C.  Fitzger^vld. — ^Major  J.  C.  Fitz- 
gerald, director  of  Connaught  and  Antitoxin 
Laboratories,  University  of  Toronto,  is  at  pres- 
ent with  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  as  of- 
ficer-commanding. No.  39  Mobile  Laboratory, 
France,  and  acting  also  as  adviser  in  pathology. 

Siberian  Typhus.— The  Red  Cross  Bulletin 
for  January  13,  1919,  describes  the  work  which 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Allies  in  fighting  ty- 
phus in  Siberia.  An  Allied  anti-typhus  train, 
which  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Commission  and  is  to  be  operated 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  is  to  be  sent  out 
through  Siberia  to  fight  the  typhus  situation, 


which  is  reported  serious.  The  plan  was  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Allied  Sanitary  Commission, 
as  a  result  of  recommendations  made  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  funds  for  this  relief  enterprise  are  pri- 
marily to  be  supplied  by  the  various  allied 
powers,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  ^  certain 
amount  may  have  to  be  supplied  later  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Joshua  Rosett  of 
Baltimore  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  train 
and  will  be  the  medical  director. 

The  train  is  composed  of  fourteen  cars,  in- 
cluding cars  with  bathing  facilities,  cars  for 
clothing,  drugs,  and  for  personnel.  On  coming 
to  a  town  where  typhus  is  prevalent,  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  local  authorities,  hospitals,  and, 
doctors  will  be  obtained,  and  the  work  will  be 
done  through  the  Russian  people  themselves  so 
far  as  possible.  No  military  force  of  any  kind 
is  to  be  used;  but  the  train  is  to  be  sent  out 
in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  the  Russian  people. 
Circulars  will  be  printed  in  Russian  and  dis- 
tributed along  the  line,  telling  the  people  of  the 
necessity  for  bathing  and  keeping  clean,  and 
stating  the  general  precautions  against  typhus. 
While  the  whole  plan  is  largely  experimental,  it 
is  believed  that  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  projects  which  the  Red  Cross 
has  undertaken. 

Influenza  Experiments. — The  difficulties 
surounding  the  study  of  the  nature  of  the  virus 
of  influenza  is  indicated  by  the  following  sum- 
mary of  two  series  of  experiments  recently  car- 
ried out,  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  experiments  are  reported  in  the 
Piiblic  Health  Report  issued  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  for  January  10. 

In  Boston  the  experiments  were  carried  on  at 
the  United  States  Quarantine  Station,  Gallop's 
Island.  The  subjects  of  experiment  were  68 
volunteers  from  the  United  States  Naval  Deten- 
tion Training  Camp,  Deer  Island,  Boston.  These 
volunteers  had  been  exposed  in  some  degree  to 
an  epidemic  of  influenza  at  the  training  camp 
or  at  some  station  prior  to  coming  to  Deer 
Island ;  47  of  the  men  were  without  history  of  an 
attack  of  influenza  during  the  recent  epidemic, 
and  39  of  these  wercy  without  history  of  an  at- 
tack of  such  illness  at  any  time  during  their 
lives. 

The  experiments  consisted  of  inoculations  with 
pure  cultures  of  Pfeiflfer's  bacillus,  with  secrc- 
tions  from  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  and 
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with  blood  fi*om  typical  cases  of  influenza.  The 
study  was  b^un  on  November  13  with  an  ex- 
periment in  which  a  suspension  of  a  freshly  iso- 
lated culture  of  PfeiflPer's  bacillus  was  instilled 
into  the  nose  of  each  of  three  non-immunes  and 
into  three  controls  who  had  a,  history  of  an  at- 
tack in  the  present  epidemic.  None  of  these  vol- 
unteers showed  any  reaction  following  this  in- 
oculation. Another  experiment  was  made  at  a 
later  date  with  a  suspension  of  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent pure  cultures  of  Pfeiflfer's  bacillus,  of 
which  four  were  recently  isolated.  Ten  prcr 
sumably  non-immune  volunteers  were  inoculated, 
with  the  same  negative  results.  • 

Three  sets  of  experiments  were  made  with  se- 
cretions, both  unfiltered  and  filtered,  from  the 
upper  respiratory  tract  of  typical  cases  of  in- 
fluenza in  the  active  stage  of  the  disease.  In 
these  experiments  a  total  of  30  men  were  sub- 
jected to  inoculation  by  means  of  spray,  swab, 
or  both,  of  the  nose  and  throat.  The  interval 
elapsing  between  securing  secretions  from  the 
donors  and  inoculation  of  the  volunteers  was 
progressively  reduced  in  these  experiments  so 
that  in  the  third  of  the  series  the  interval  at 
most  was  30  seconds.  In  no  instance  was  an 
attat^k  of  influenza  produced  in  any  one  of  the 
subjects.  An  experiment  was  made  in  which 
the  members  of  one  of  the  groups  of  volunteers 
which  had  been  subjected  to  inoculation  with 
secretions  were  exposed  to  a  group  of  cases  of 
influenza  in  the  active  stage  of  the  disease  in  a 
manner  intended  to  simulate  conditions  which 
in  nature  are  supposed  to  favor  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease.  Each  of  this  group  of  ten 
volunteeis  came  into  close  association  for  a  few 
minutes  with  each  of  10  selected  cases  of  influ- 
enza in  the  wards  of  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital. 
At  the  time  the  volunteers  were  exposed  to  this 
infection  the  cases  were  from  10  to  84  hours 
from  th'e  onset  of  their  illness,  and  four  of  them 
were  not  over  24  hours  from  the  onset.  Each 
volunteer  conversed  a  few  minutes  with  each 
of  the  selected  patients,  who  were  requested  to, 
and  coughed  into  the  face  of  each  volunteer  in 
turn,  so  that  each  volunteer  was  exposed  in  this 
manner  to  all  10  cases.  The  total  exposure 
amounted  to  about  three-quarers  of  an  hour  for 
each  volunteer.  None  of  these  volunteers  devel- 
oped any  symptoms  of  influenza  following  this 
experiment. 

Another  experiment  was  conducted  at  Angel 
Mand  Quarantine  Station,  San  Francisco.  The 
volunteers  for  the  experiment  were  from  the 


Yerba  Buena  Naval  Training  Station.  The  vof- 
unteers  who  were  used  in  these  experiments  dif- 
fered from  those  used  at  Boston  in  two  respects 
— first,  the  personnel  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Sta- 
tion had  not  been  exposed  to  influenza  in  the 
present  epidemic  and  were,  therefore,  presumed 
not  to  possess  any  special  natural  immunity; 
second,  all  of  the  men  had  been  vaccinated  with 
large  doses  of  bacterial  vaccine  containing 
PfeiflPer's  bacilli,  the  three  Sxed  types  of  pneu- 
mococci  and  hemolytic  streptococci.  In  experi- 
menting with  cultures,  a  group  of  10  volunteers 
was  divided  into  two  equal  squads.  One  group 
had  instilled  into  the  nostrils  of  each  man  a 
heavy  suspension  made  by  emulsifying  cultures 
of  eight  strains  of  PfeifPer's  bacillus  without  fll- 
tration.  The  other  group  had  the  same  material 
used  after  passage  through  a  Berkefeld  N  can- 
dle. The  results  were  negative,  though  the  men 
were  held  under  observation  for  seven  days. 

In  working  with  secretions,  four  groups  of 
volunteers,  of  10  men  each,  were  used.  Emul- 
sions of  secretions  from  the  upper  respiratory 
passages  or  active  cases  of  influenza  from  15  to 
48  hours  fro^  the  onset  were  instilled  into  the 
nose  by  means  of  a  medicine  dropper  or  with 
an  atomizer.  In  each  experiment  approximately 
an  equal  number  of  volunteers  were  treated  with 
the  same  emulsion  after  filtration  through  a 
Berkefeld  N  candle.  In. every  case  the  results 
were  negative,  so  far  as  the  reproduction  of  in- 
fluenza is  concerned.  The  men  were  all  ob- 
served for  seven  days  after  inoculation.  In 
three  cases  in  which  unfiltered  material  had 
been  instilled,  sore  throat  developed  which  cor- 
responded clinically  to  acute  tonsillitis,  and 
in  two  of  these  cases  an  almost  pure  culture  of 
a  hemolytic  streptococcus  was  secured  from 
throat  cultures. 

A  filtered  emulsion  of  material  from  the  up- 
per air  passages  of  an  acute  case  of  influenza 
was  dropped  into  the  conjunctivae  of  two  vol- 
unteers and  the  same  material  injected  subcu- 
taneously  into  one  volunteer.  In  each  case  the 
result  was  negative. 

One  cubic  centimeter  of  blood  taken  during 
the  active  stage  of  influenza  was  inoculated  sub- 
cutaneously  into  one  volunteer  with  negative 
results. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  January  25,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  401  against  282  last  year, 
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with  -a  death  rate  of  26.25  against  18.74  last 
year.  There  were  49  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  against  56  last  year. 

The  number  of  principal  reportable  diseases 
were :  Diphtheria,  56 ;  scarlet  fever,  25 ;  measles, 
8;  whooping  cough,  20  j  typhoid  fever,  3;  tu- 
berculosis, 46. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  tubercu- 
losis, 2. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 8 ;  scarlet  fever,  1 ;  whooping  cough,  1 ; 
tuberculosis,  12. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:  Diphtheria  2;  scarlet  fever  1; 
tuberculosis,  3. 

Gifts  to  Hospitals. — ^By  the  will  of.  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  several  hospi- 
tals have  received  the  following  bequests : 

Lying-in  Hospital,  $2,000;  St.  Elizabeth's  and 
<3arney  hospitals,  each  $1,000;  and  Newton  and 
Framingham  hospitals,  each  $500. 

East  Boston  Medical  SociETt^ — ^The  annual 
meeting  of  the  East  Boston  Medical  Society  was 
held  on  January  22.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Frank  H.  Tilton,  president;  Robert 
Bonney,  vice-president;  A.  L.  McLaren,  treas- 
urer; J.  Danforth  Taylor,  secretary. 

Dr.  David  Scannell  narrated  some  of  his  ex- 
periences in  France. 

Massachusetts  Dental  Society. — The  Cen- 
tral District  of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  So- 
ciety, Worcester,  Massachusetts,  presented  the 
film  **Fit  to  Fight,"  at  the  Worcester  Trade 
School  Hall  on  February  3.  Dr.  J.  J.  Carroll 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  delivered 
an  address  on  the  subject,  ** Venereal  Disease." 
The  motion  picture  was  prepared  by  Surgeon- 
Gteneral  William  C.  Gorgas,  as  a  part  of  his 
program  for  combating  venereal  disease. 

Medical  Advisory  Board. — A  medical  advis- 
ory board,  consisting  of  eleven  physicians,  has 
been  appointed  by  Mayor  Peters.  From  time 
to  time  the  tboard  will  confer  with  Health  Com- 
missioner Woodward  about  the  city's  health 
problems.  The  following  doctors  have  agreed 
to  give  their  time  for  this  service:  Dr.  R.  M. 
Smith,  Dr.  John  Treanor,  Dr.  Anna  G.  Richard- 
son, Dr.  E.  J.  Denning,  Dr.  J.  D.  Barney,  Dr. 
D.  L.  Edsall,  Dr.  J.  J.  Minot,  Dr.  H.  Linenthal, 


Dr.  H.  M.  Pollock,  Dr.  H.  E.  Bragdon,  and  Dr. 
J.  B.  Blake. 

Opposition  to  Appropriation  for  Influenza 
Investigation. — ^Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelley,  State 
commissioner  of  health,  is  reported  to  have  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a 
further  investigation  of  influenza.  Dr.  Kelley 
expressed  the  belief  that  an  appropriation  for 
promoting  the  use  of  a  serum  might  be  used 
to  good  advantage,  but  that  money  expended  for 
purposes  of  investigation  would  be  wasted. 

Meeting  of  Visiting  Nursing  Associations. 
— The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Directors  of  Visiting  Nurs- 
ing Association  was  held  recently  in  Boston. 
The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, "Public  Health  Nursing  in  Rural  Com- 
munities," and  to  a  general  discussion  of  a  bill 
now  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  paid 
nursing  attendants.  Addresses  dealing  with  va- 
rious aspects  of  visiting  nursing  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Champion,  Mrs.  Clark  Durant, 
Miss  Mary  Beard,  and  Miss  Ella  Phillips  Cran- 
dall.  The  secretary's  report  stated  that  no  year 
has  ever  brought  such  pressure  on  visiting  nurse 
associations  as  the  past  one,  due,  principally,  to 
the  epidemic  of  influenza. 

Long  Island  Hospital,  Boston. — The  twenty- 
first  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Infirmary  De- 
partment contains  a  report  of  the  Visiting  Med- 
ical Staff  of  the  Long  Island  Hospital.  The  hos- 
pital medical  staff  has  been  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  assistant  resident  physicians,  a 
resident  pathologist,  pathological  technician,  x- 
ray  technician,  and  three  supervisors  of  nurses. 
A  further  innovation  has  been  made  in  the  par- 
tial substitution  of  women  house  officers  for  men. 
Equipment  for  the  pathological  laboratory  and 
for  the  dental  department  has  been  purchased. 
There  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  dur- 
ing the  year  700  men  and  339  women. 

The  Long  Island  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses  has  graduated  17  nurses  for  the  year 
1917-18. 

Report  of  the  Boston  Health  Depabtment. 
— The  annual  report  of  the  Health  Department 
of  Boston,  submitted  for  the  year  1917,  contains 
detailed    reports   from  the   five  executive  divi- 
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fiions  of  the  Health  Department:  the  Division 
of  Medical  and  Child  Hygiene,  the  Sanitary  Di- 
vision, the  Division  of  Food  Inspection,  the  Di- 
vision of  Vital  Statistics  and  Accounts,  and  the 
Laboratory  Division.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  work  for  the  year  1917  may 
be  mentioned  the  campaign  against  venereal  dis- 
ease, the  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  child 
life,  the  promotion  of  educational  work  by  means 
of  lectures,  lantern  slides,  bulletins,  public  ex- 
hibits, and  posters,  and  the  establishment  of 
several  local  health  units.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  recorded  for  the  year  1917  Was  12,728; 
degenerative  changes  in  the  arteries  and  internal 
organs,  tuberculosis,  lobar  pneumonia,  cancer, 
and  a  combination  of  conditions  which  may  be 
summarized  as  causes  of  infant  mortality,  have 
been  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — 
Reports  of  cases  of  influenza  and  pneumonia 
cases  indicate  that  the  figures  are  again  increas- 
ing. On  January  21,  217  cases  of  influenza  and 
15  of  lobar  pneumonia  reported  to  the  Boston 
Health  Department.  There  were  15  deaths  from 
influenza  and  6  from  pneumonia. 

On  January  22,  144  cases  of  influenza,  with 
17  deaths,  and  25  new  lobar  pneumonia  cases 
and  4  deaths  were  reported.  Dr.  Woodward  is 
reported  to  have  issued  the  following  warning 
to  the  general  public: 

"I  wish  you  would  point  out  the  necessity  for 
continuing  precautions  hitherto  ui^d.  So  long 
as  influenza  remains  in  the  community  and  so 
long  as  the  community  does  not  recognize  colds 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  influenza  as 
being  quite  as  dangerous  as  influenza  itself,  no 
satisfactory  results  can  be  anticipated  from  re- 
strictive measures  directed  against  influenza.*' 

On  January  23,  150  cases  of  influenza,  with 
20  deaths  and  9  new  lobar  pneumonia  cases  with 
6  deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Boston. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  cases,  with  10 
deaths,  and  14  new  lobar  pneumonia  cases,  with 
6  deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Boston  on  January  24.  Dr.  "Woodward 
is  reported  to  have  issued  the  following  state- 
ment : 

**The  increase  should  serve  to  remind  the  pub- 
lic of  the  continued  danger  from  influenza,  not- 
withstanding the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
deaths  recorded,  and  to  remind  them  of  the 
necessity  of  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of 


every  one  to  protect  his  own  health  and  the 
health  of  the  community." 

On  January  28,  95  cases  of  influenza  and  14 
of  pneumonia,  with  7  deaths  from  influenza  and 
9  from  pneumonia,  were  reported  to  the  Boston 
Health  Departinent.  Dr.  Woodward,  health 
commissioner,  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
following  statement: 

**  While  the  deaths  from  influenza  are  decreas- 
ing, those  from  pneumonia  are  probably  tending 
to  increase  slightly.  These  reported  deaths  from 
pneumonia,  however,  include  pneumonia  of  all 
forms  and  from  all  causes,  and  as  the  causes 
which  may  give  rise  to  pneumonia  tend  to  in- 
crease as  the  season  advances  a  corresponding 
increase  in  deaths  from  pneumonia  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  are  usually  eight  or  nine  deaths 
from  pneumonia  in  Boston  daily  at  this  season." 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  Among  Tenement 
Dwellers  in  Boston. — The  December  issue  of 
the  Commonhealth  presents  data  concerning  the 
apparent  relation  of  phthisis,  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, to  the  life  and  habits  of  the  people  in 
certain  districts  in  Boston.  A  patient  and  in- 
tensive examination  of  414  cases  in  the  North, 
West,  and  South  Ends  of  the  city  has  disclosed 
many  of  the  causes  which  are  responsible  f6r 
lowering  the  resistance  of  the  body  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  living  con- 
ditions has  been  found  to  be  an  important  one. 

The  history  of  each  case  studied  in  this  in- 
vestigation was  charted  from  information  se- 
cured through  the  cooperation  of  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Boston  Consumptives'  Hos- 
pital and  social  workers,  and  from  personal 
visits  to  homes  and  industries.  At  the  home, 
methods  of  recreation,  habits,  length  of  resi- 
dence and  housing  were  examined.  Not  only 
the  housing  at  the  immediate  residence  was 
studied,  but  also  that  at  previous  residences. 

In  this  study,  the  economic  condition,  includ- 
ing size  of  families,  amount  of  income,  rents, 
insurance,  charitable  aid,  and  especially  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food,  was  closely  exam- 
ined. In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  lack  of 
proper  food  was  greatly  outweighed  as  a  cause 
of  tuberculosis  by  bad  housing  conditions.  The 
investigators  are  convinced  that  many  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  these  districts  were  brought 
about  solely  'because  of  a  continued  residence 
under  bad  housing  conditions.  A  summary  of 
causes  in  the  order  of  their  importance  shows 
bad  housing  in  249  cases,  61.4  per  cent.;  previ- 
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0U8  diseases  in  105  eases,  25.3  per  cent. ;  excesses, 
101  cases,  24.9  per  cent. ;  repeated  contacts,  75 
cases,  18.1  per  cent.;  faulty  food  supply,  63 
cases,  15.2  per  cent.;  exhaustion,  58  cases,  11.6 
per  cent.;  occupation,  31  cases,  7.5  per  cent.; 
lack  of  recreation,  19  cases,  4.6  per  cent. ;  two  or 
more  causes,  221  cases,  53.3  per  cent. 

This  study  indicates  bad  houging  as  the  great- 
est predisposing  <;ause  of  tuberculosis.  The  in- 
justice of  the  city  toward  those  people  who  are 
forced  to  live  under  such  conditions  is  manifest. 


Wbititarg. 


THOMAS  FRANCIS  HARRINGTON,  M.D. 

Dr.  Thomas  F,  Harrington,  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries, died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  January  19, 
1919,  after  a  five  weeks'  illness  from  ptomaine 
poisoning.  He  was  formerly  director  of  school 
hygiene  in  the  Boston  schools. 

Dr.  Harrington  was  bom  in  Lowell  on  June 
10,  1866,  and  attended  the  Lowell  High  School. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1888,  and  continued  his  studies  for  a 
year  in  Europe.  He  served  later  as  house  of- 
ficer at  the  Massachusetts  GHeneral  Hospital, 
after  which  he  established  a  medical  practice 
in  Lowell.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Lowell 
Board  of  Health  for  several  years  and  orig- 
inated the  idea  of  wetting  down  the  pavements 
during  hot  weather. 

In  1894  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Pension  Board  and  in  1907  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  physical  training  and  ath- 
letics in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Throughout 
his  r6gime  in  this  capacity,  Dr.  Harrington 
worked  with  the  idea  that  h3rgienic  physical  cul- 
ture was  what  children  need  rather  than  build- 
ing up  muscle.  Later  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Boston  Playground  Association.  In  1910 
he  attended  the  International  School  Hygiene 
Congress  in  Paris.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  physician-in-chief  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  then  on  East  Brookline  street.  In 
1913  he  was  ohosen  a  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Seventeenth  International  Con- 
gress of  Medicine,  held  in  London. 

In  May,  1915,  Dr.  Harrington  was  selected  as 
deputy  health  commissioner  by  the  State  Board 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  from  forty  applicants. 


Two  years  ago  he  was  appointed  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  new  State  Guard  by  former  Gtev- 
ernor  McCall.  He  became  known  to  Harvard 
graduates  through  his  ''History  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,''  which  was  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  G.  Mumford  and  published  by  the  Lewis 
Publishing  Company  in  1905.  He  was  formerly 
vioe  president  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni 
Association.  In  1906  he  was  orator  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  National 
Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuber- 
culosis, Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of 
Health.    He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  sons. 


ROBERT  VALENTINE  SAWIN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Robert  V.  Sawin,  of  Brimfield,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Storrs,  Ct.,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1919,  of  Bright 's  Disease,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  eight  months. 

He  was  bom  in  Worcester  July  13,  1856,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Worcester  schools  and  Am- 
herst College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 
His  medical  degree  was  taken  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  1885;  in  1887 
he  married  Miss  Lettie  Washburn  of  Brockton 
and  settled  in  Brimfield.  He  had  a  large  prac- 
tice in  this  town  and  in  Holland,  Wales,  and 
Union,  Ct.  Among  the  positions  Dr.  Sawin  held 
were:  member  of  the  school  committee  for  31 
years,  trustee  of  the  Hitchcock  Academy  for  26 
years,  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Wing  Mem- 
orial Hospital,  Palmer;  chairman  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  16  years ;  and  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Brimfield  public  library,  14  years. 
He  joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
in  1892,  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  a  Mason  of  high  degree,  a  Knight 
Templar  and  a  Shriner.  Besides  his  daughter, 
he  is  survived  by  a  son,  recently  returned  from 
service  at  Camp  Greenleaf ,  Ga.  His  wife  died 
in  1912. 


FREDERIC  WESTON  TAYLOR,  M.D. 

Dr.  Frederic  Weston  Taylor,  a  practising 
physician  of  Cambridge,  died  suddenly  January 
21,  1919,  of  heart  disease,  at  his  home,  1735 
Massachusetts  avenue. 
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Dr.  Taylor  was  a  native  of  East  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  born  June  22,  1856.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  John  B.  Taylor,  who  was  one  of  the 
old  practitioners  of  that  section.  The  son  was 
^aduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class 
of  *78,  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1882.  He  served  as  h,  house  oflBcer  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  and  then  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  devoted  another  year  to  study- 
ing at  some  of  the  leading  medical  centres.  On 
his  return  to  this  country  he  began  practice  in 
Cambridge  in  the  early  eighties. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Congregational 
•church  and  had  been  senior  deacon  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  was  allied  with  the  various 
medical  societies,  national,  state  and  county,  but 
belonged  to  no  social  organization.  Prom  1892 
to  1900  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
school  board ;  he  was  a  visiting  physician  to  the 
Cambridge  Hospital;  since  1913  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  important  committee  on  member- 
ship and  finance  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  and  was  a  vice-president  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was 
Charlotte  I.  Houghton  of  Cambridge,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1890;  and  three  children — 
two  sons.  Dr.  John  H.  Taylor  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Medical  Corps,  at  present  stationed  at  Camp 
Shelby,  Miss. ;  and  Lieut.  Warren  0.  Taylor  of 
lie  Quartermaster  Corps,  stationed  in  France — 
and  a  daughter,  Miss  Martha  Taylor. 


MiBttliwxs^ 


HfiSUMfi  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 
FOB  DECEMBER,  1918. 

Oenerctl  Prevalence.  The  total  number  of 
-cases  reported  for  the  month  of  December  was 
46,878,  42,018  of  which  were  influenza  cases, 
leaving  a  balance  of  4,860  for  the  diseases  usu- 
ally reported. 

Influenza.  A  continuation  and  recrudescence 
of  the  pandemic  has  affected  all  parts  of  the 
State  during  the  month.  Estimating  the  viru- 
lence of  the  infection  by  death  returns  and  the 
calls  for  assistance,  it  becomes  plain  that  the 
outbreak  is  of  less  intensity. 

Lobar  Pneumonia  was  reported  in  1,202  cases, 
an  increase  of  586  cases  over  November.  Many 
of  these  reported  lobar  pneumonias  were,  with- 
out doubt,  of  influenzal  origin. 


Diphtheria  for  December  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  month,  the  total  num. 
ber  of  cases  reported  in  December  was  584  as 
compared  with  532  for  November. 

Scarlet  Fever,  The  number  of  cases  reported 
for  the  month  of  December  was  393  cases,  an 
increase  of  106  cases  over  287  reported  in  No- 
vember. 

Measles  showed  an  increase  of  167  cases  for 
December,  346  cases  being  reported  as  compared 
with  179  for  November. 

Typhoid  Fever  showed  a  decrease  in  number 
of  reported  cases,  as  44  cases  were  reported  in 
December,  while  in  November  48  cases  were  re- 
ported. 

Venereal  Diseases  continue  to  be  steadily  re- 
ported. There  were  645  cases  of  gonorrhea  re- 
ported and  273  cases  of  syphilis.  These  figures 
do  not  by  any  means  reflect  the  true  picture. 

Whooping  Cough  was.  reported  in  217  in- 
stances in  December;  216  cases 'were  reported 
in  November. 

Ouibreaks.  There  has  been  no  outbreak  dur- 
ing the  month  other  than  the  recrudescence  of 
influenza.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  has  been 
scattered  throughout  the  State,  with  no  city  or 
town  markedly  exceeding  its  endemic  index. 

BARE  DISEASES. 

Anterior  Poliomyelitis  was  reported  from 
Chelsea,  1 ;  Haverhill,  1 ;  Topsfield,  1 ;  total,  3. 

Dog-bite  requiring  anti-rdbic  treatment  was 
reported  from  Lawrence,  1. 

Dysentery  was  reported  from  Lawrence,  1. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  was  re- 
ported from  Arlington,  1;  Boston,  4;  Brook- 
line,  1;  Canibridge,  2;  Camp  Devens,  2;  Fall 
River,  1;  Great  Barrington,  2;  Haverhill,  1; 
Maiden,  1;  Newton,  1;  Northboro,  1;  Salem, 
2;   Westfield,  1;  Winthrop,  1;  total,  21. 

Malaria  was  reported  from  Boston,  1 ;  Camp 
Devens,  1;    Springfield,  1;    total,  3. 

Septic  Sore  Throat  was  reported  from  Bos- 
ton, 2 ;  Brookline,  1 ;  Fall  River,  3 ;  Haverhill, 
2 ;  Salem,  1 ;  Winchendon,  1 ;  total,  10. 

Tetanus  was  reported  from  Gloucester,  1; 
Wakefield,   1;    total,   2. 

Trachoma  was  reported  from  Boston,  5 ;  Chel- 
sea, 1;  Gloucester,  1;  Somerville,  1;  Water- 
town,  1 ;  total,  9. 

Occupational  Diseases  reported  by  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industries:  Disease, 
dermatitis;  occupation,  hog  killer;  locality, 
Somerville ;  sex,  male ;   age,  36 ;   color,  white. 
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NOTICES. 

unincd  states  civil  8isvice  examinations. 

Medical  Intxrne,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

March  12,  April  9,  and  May  7,  1910. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces open  competitive  examinations  for  medical 
interne,  for  both  men  and  women,  on  the  dates  stated 
above,  at  the  usual  places  of  examination.  A  vacancy 
in  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washin^on,  D.  C, 
at  $900  a  year,  and  future  vacancies  requiring  similar 
qualifications,  at  this  or  higher  or  lower  salaries, 
will  be  filled  from  these  examinations,  unless  it  is 
found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy 
by  reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion. 

The  positions  are  tenable  for  one  year,  and  pay 
175  a  month  and  maintenance.  During  the  year, 
however,  a  postgi*aduate  course  in  mental  and 
neurological  diagnostic  methods  is  given,  an  ex- 
amination is  held,  find  promotions  to  the  next 
grade,  Junior  assistant  physician,  are  made.  Beyond 
this  there  is  regular  advancement  for  men  whose 
services  are  satisfactory.  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
has  over  3,000  patients  and  about  800  employees  to 
care  for.  In  addition  to  the  general  medical  prac- 
tice offered,  the  scientific  opportunities  in  neurology 
and  psychiatry  are  unsurpassed 

Applicants  must  show  that  they  are  graduates  of 
a  reputable  medical  college  or  that  they  are  senior 
students  in  such  an  institution,  and  expect  to  gradu- 
ate within  six  months  from  the  date  of  this  examina* 
tion.  The  names  of  senior  students  will  not  be  certi- 
fied for  apfpointment  in  the  event  they  attain  eligi- 
bility in  the  examination  until  they  have  furnished 
proof  of  actual  graduation. 

Applicants  must  not  have  graduated  previous  to 
the  year  1915  unless  they  have  been  continuously  en- 
gaged in  hospital,  laboratory  or  research  work  along 
the  lines  of  neurology  or  psychiatry  since  graduation, 
which  fact  must  be  specifically  shown  in  the  api>lica- 
tion. 
Applicants  must  be  unmarried. 
Age,  20  years  or  over  on  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

No  sample  questions  of  these  examinations  will  be 
furnished. 

Applicants  must  submit  to  the  examiner  on  the  day 
of  tile  examination,  their  photographs,  taken  within 
two  years,  securely  pasteil  in  the  space  provided  on 
the  admission  cards  sent  them  after  their  applica- 
tions are  filed.  Proofs  or  group  photographs  will  not 
be  accepted. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  meet  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  1312, 
stating  the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  at  any  city  where  such  examinations  are  held. 
Applications  should  be  properly  executed,  excluding 
the  medical  and  county  oflloer's  certificates,  and  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  Washington  in  time  to  ar- 
range for  the  examination  at  the  place  selected  by 
the  applicant  The  exact  title  of  the  examination,  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  announcement,  should  be 
stated  in  the  application. 

Dental  Interne  (Male). 

March  12,  AprU  9.  and  May  7,  1919. 

The  United  States  'Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces open  comi:)etitive  examinations  for  dental 
interne,  for  men  only,  on  the  dates  stated  above,  at 
the  usual  places  of  examination.  Vacancies  in  Saint 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  $600  a 
year,  with  maintenance,  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications  at  this  or  higher  or  lower  en- 
trance salaries,  will  be  filled  from  these  examinations, 
unless  it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to 


fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  pro- 
motion. 

The  department  states  that  it  reserves  the  right  to 
terminate  the  appointment  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  of  service  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  many  interesting  cases  presented,  the 
dental  interne  is  given  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
study  and  for  doing  experimental  and  research  work 
in  the  pathological,  histological  and  other  laboratories 
of  the  institution. 

Applicants  are  required  to  be  graduates  or  senior 
students  of  regularly  incorporated  dental  colleges, 
and  applications  will  not  be  accei>ted  from  persons 
who  have  graduated  for  more  than  two  years.  The 
names  of  senior  students  will  not  Imj  certified  for  ap- 
pointment until  th?y  have  furnished  proof  of  actual 
graduation. 

Statements  as  to  training  and  experience  are  ac- 
cepted subject  to  verification. 
Applicants  must  be  unmarried. 
Age,  20  years  or  over  on  date  of  examination. 
No  sample  questions  of  these  examinations  will  be 
furnished. 

A)>pUcants  must  submit  to  the  examiner  on  the  day 
of  the  examination,  their  photographs,  taken  within 
two  years,  securely  pasted  in  the  space  provided  on 
the  tidmission  cards  sent  them  after  their  applications 
are  filed.    Tintypes  or  proofs  will  not  be  accepted. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  male  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  meet  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  1312, 
stating  the  title  ,of  the  examination  desired,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  I>.  C..  or  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board 
in  any  city  where  such  examinations  are  given.  Ap- 
plications should  be  properly  executed,  excluding  the 
medical  and  county  officer's  certificates,  and  filed 
with  the  Commission  at  Washington  in  time  to  ar- 
range for  the  examination  at  the  place  sheeted  by 
the  applicant.  The  exact  title  of  the  examination,  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  announcement,  should  be 
stated  in  the  application  form. 


Clinical  Chabt  of  Renal  Diseases. — ^The  Clinical 
Chart  of  Renal  Piseases  accompanying  the  article  by 
Dr.  H.  S.  Jelalian,  published  in  the  issue  of  the  JouBr 
NAL  for  Jan.  2.  li>19,  has  been  reprinted  in  convenient 
form  for  the  use  of  physicians  and  medical  students, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  .Journal  office  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  copy. 

SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

New  England  Pediatric  Society. — ^The  fifty-seventh 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Pediatric  Society  wllT 
be  held  in  the  Lower  Amphitheatre,  Out-Patient  De- 
partment, of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hosfrftal,  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  19,  1919,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Clinical  cases  will  be  presented  by  members  of  the 
Staff. 

William  E.  TiADo,  M.D.,  PreMent, 
Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Becretarv, 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Lieutenant  Admont  Halset  Clark,  M.  C,  died  in 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  on  October  13.  from  pnen* 
monia  following  influenza,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years: 
Dr.  Clark  had  been  assistant  professor  of  pathology 
In  Johns  Hopkins  University,  resident  pathologist  to 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  an.l  had  done  brilliant  ex- 
perimental work  in  pneaimon'.a  and  diabetes. 

Major  Alfred  Reginald  Allen  has  been  killed  in 
France.  He  was  Instructor  in  neurology  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Although  a  leading  neu- 
rologist. Major  Allen  preferred  to  enter  active  in- 
fantry service. 
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TESTINAL CONDITIONS. 
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ton State  Hospital, 

[From  the  Pathological  I/aboratory  of  Taunton  State 
Hospital.] 

In  some  previous  papers  I  described  chronic 
pathological  changes  taking  place  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  cells  of  the  solar  plexus  of  in- 
sane patients  and  described  some  acute  changes 
as  well.  The  following  two  cases  in  which  acute 
intestinal  conditions  occurred,  were  associated 
with  acute  changes  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
type  described  as  acute  Nissl  degeneration.  The 
relationship  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  system  to 
intestinal  conditions  has  been  very  insufficiently 
studied  and,  in  part,  this  is  the  reason  for 
presenting  these  two  cases. 

Case  1.  White  woman,  No.  16344,  autopsy 
No.  152.  Entered  the  hospital  April  1,  1904, 
age,  42.  The  diagnosis  of  dementia,  praecox, 
catatonic  and  paranoid,  rested  on  the  following 
mental  symptoms:  Delusions  of  persecution, 
poisoning,  and  of  reference :   markedly  negativ- 


istic;  hallucinations  of  hearing;  increasing  de- 
mentia. She  died  April  14,  1916.  Unfortu- 
nately, she  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  in  a 
highly  negativistic,  semi-stuporous  state  that  no 
change  was  noted  until  just  before  death,  when 
the  distention  of  the  abdomen  became  marked. 
Autopsy  held  18  hours  later.  Summary  of  gross 
findings — ^Emaciation,  poor  development.  Small 
heart — 180  gms.  Small  aorta.  Lungs — chronic 
passive  congestion.  Atrophy  of  spleen,  liver, 
pancreas,  and  kidneys  was  marked.  Atrophy 
of  ovaries  and  uterus.  No  arteriosclerosis  any- 
where. 

Brain,  Pew  adhesions  of  dura.  Pia  not  re- 
markable. Brain  firm.  Section  negative,  ex- 
cept for  slight  congestion.  Weight  of  brain, 
1150  gms.  Spinal  cord  negative.  Pituitary  neg- 
ative. 

Abdomen,  Volvulus  was  found  of  somewhat 
unusual  character.  The  ascending  colon  had  a 
long  meseixtery  which  had  become  twisted  so 
that  this  portion  of  the  gut  was  thrown  over  to 
the  left  side  and  the  small  intestines  had  looped 
themselves  around  the  stalk  in  an  intricate 
manner.  The  ascending  colon  was  distended, 
deep  red  generally,  and  deep  blackish  red  in 
places.  There  was  no  break  anywhere  noted. 
The  small  intestines  were  distended.  Peritoneum 
and  mesentery  much  injected  and  moist.  Scat- 
tered small  hemorrhages. 
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Cause  of  Death.  Volvulus.  Passive  congestion 
of  lungs. 

Microscopic  Examination.  The  main  interest 
centers  on  fke  nervous  system,  since  there  wsls 
nothing  of  unusual  character  in  the  body  or- 
gans. In  general,  the  macroscopic  examination 
was  confirmed. 

Brain  shows  chronic  changes  often  found  after 
middle  life  and  accompanying  emaciation. 
Whether  they  are  related  to  dementia  praecox 
is  not  at  all  certain.  There  is  atrophy  of  the 
nerve  cells,  especially  the  deeper  layers;  very 
slight  satellitosis.  Lipochrome  granules  in  the 
large  nerve  cells.  Very  occasionally  a  cell  show- 
ing acute  changes  with  diffuse  Nissl  staining 
and   eccentric   nucleus   noted. 
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Sympathetic  cells  of  solar  plexus.  Cells  hei^e 
show  two  types  of  change.  First,  a  chronic  type, 
characterized  in  the  previous  paper  before  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  **neurathrepsia.''  There 
is  increase  of  the  capsular  cells,  with  atrophy  of 
nerve  cells,  marked  pigmentation,  which  on  an- 
alysis are  lipochrome  granules,  eosinophilic 
granules,  and  by  silver  staining  after  the  fat  is 
removed,  the  black  or  argyrophilic  granules. 
Second,  acute  changes  of  typical  axonal  nature 
are  present.  There  is  almost  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  Nissl  bodies,  only  the  fringe  of 


the  cell  staining  a  diffuse  blue.  The  nucleus  in 
the  majority  of  cases Js  in  the  very  periphery  of 
the  cell  and  in  certain  cases  has  been  completely 
extruded. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  changes -found  in 
this  ganglion  is  the  condition  presented  by  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  which,  of  course,  represents 
anatomically  and  functionally  a  diflPerent  lyjie 
of  ganglion.  Here  the  cells  show  typical  nor- 
mal Nissl  staining  and  the  nuclei  are  central. 
Though  there  are  some  chronic  changes  pre- 
sented, nothing  of  acute  nature  has  occurred. 

Summary  of  Case.  A  dementia  praecox  pa- 
tient, woman  of  middle  life,  dying  of  volvulus, 
shows  acute  axonal  reaction  in  the  sympathetic 
cells  of  the  solar  plexus,  without  corresponding 
changes  elsewhere. 

Case  2.  No.  20085,  autopsy  No.  146.  Entered 
hospital  April  22,  1912,  20  years  of  age;  died 
March  26,  1916. 

Summary  of  Clinical  History.  Always  back- 
ward; enuresis  until  the  age  of  15;  active 
mental  symptoms  at  18.  Physical  examination 
at  the  time  of  entrance  showed  exaggerated  ten- 
don reflexes,  ankle  clonus ;  unsteady  gait.  Posi- 
tive "Wassermann  reaction  in  blood.  Spinal  fluid 
— Puncture  attempted  and  unsuccessful  because 
of  patient's  intense  excitement  and  resistance. 
Mentally,  patient  is  excited  and  grandiose.  Grad- 
ually deteriorated,  became  apathetic  and  deeply 
demented — ^bedridden.  She  died  on  date  men- 
tioned. Had,  clinically,  signs  that  pointed  to 
the  consolidation  of  lefjt  lung. 

Summary  of  Autopsy  Findings.  Marked  ema- 
ciation. Left  lung  is  pushed  upward  and  oc- 
cupies only  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Rest 
of  pleural  cavity  occupied  by  serous  fluid;  no 
pus,  no  fibrin.  There  are  a  few  scars,  moderately 
calcified,  in  the  thickened  pleura  of  the  apex. 
The  lung  is  not  solid. 

Aortitis.  Moderate  myocarditis.  Atrophy  of 
splfeen.    Hepatitis.    Cystic  ovary. 

Brain.  Typical  well  advanced  general  pare- 
sis; that  is,  thickened  dura,  cloudy  and  adher- 
ent pia,  atrophy  of  convolutions  in  frontal  and 
parietal  portion  with  increased  firmness,  granu- 
lations in  fourth  ventricle,  increased  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  etc.  Cord  shows  moderate  changes 
in  posterior  columns. 

The  large  bowel  and  part  of  the  ileum  were 
distended  with  impacted  feces.  The  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  peritoneum  were  distended  and  en- 
gorged. 

Microscopic  Examination.     Lung  shows  con- 
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gestion,  compression,  polymorphous  and  en- 
dothelial leukocytes  in  alveoli,  no  fibrin,  occa- 
sional giant  cell  seen  in  thickened  pleura.  Brain — 
typical  paresis.  Perivascular  spaces  filled  with 
lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells.  Pia  thickened 
and  contains  exudate.  Nerve  cells  show  disar- 
rangement of  layers — ^atrophy — ^vacuolization. 
Diffuse  Nissl  staining.  Central  nuclei.  Red 
cells  present.  Increased  capillaries,  increased 
neuroglia  cells. 

Sympathetic.  Very  decided  acute  changes  in 
nerve  cells  with  only  a  slight  fringe  of  methylene 
preceding  cases;  that  is,  there  is  pallor  of  the 
nerve  cells  with  only  a  slight  fringe  of  methylene 
blue  staining  material  at  the  periphery.  The 
nucleus  is  peripheral  and  it  shows  varying  de- 
grees of  extrusion.  The  chronic  changes  so  well 
marked  in  the  previous  case  are  not  nearly  so 
prominent  in  this  section — pigmentation  is  less 
marked. 

Summary,  A  juvenile  paretic,  dying  of  pleu- 
risy with  effusion  of  tubercular  origin,  fecal  im- 
paction and  congestion  of  peritoneal  blood  ves- 
sels, shows  acute  axonal  reaction  in  the  sym- 
pathetic cells  of  the  solar  plexus. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  pathological  condition  here  reported 
as  occurring  in  insane  patients  is  not 
at  all  related  to  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
patients,  since  in  neither  paresis  or  dementia 
praecox,  as  these  conditions  come  to  the  autopsy 
table,  can  it  be  found.  This  statement  is  based 
on  routine  study  of  over  100  cases.  Nor  can  it 
be  related  to  tuberculosis,  which  is  the  cause 
of  death  in  the  second  case,  for  it  is  not  present 
in  other  tubercular  cases.  Emaciation  itself 
plays  no  part ;  for  many  of  the  patients  who  are 
autopsied  in  insane  hospitals  are  emaciated,dy- 
ing,  as  they  do,  of  chronic  diseases  and  often 
refusing  nourishment.  "While  it  is  impossible 
on  the  basis  of  two  cases  to  make  any  conclu- 
sions r^arding  the  phenomenon,  a  tentative  re- 
lationship may  be  discussed.  It  is  very  possible 
that  pathological  conditions  that  affect  the  blood 
supply  of  the  ganglibn  are  responsible  for  the 
acute  changes  described.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ligature  of  blood  vessels  leading  to  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  produces  such 
changes.  The  tohnilus  has  its  main  effects 
through  this  change  in  blood  supply  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  fecal  impaction  would  disturb 
the  circulation  of  the  abdomen  enough  to  produce 
anaemia  or  congestion  to  the  nerve  cells  of  the 


ganglion.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  very  likely  that  part 
of  the  collapse  and  shock  noted  in  such  condition:! 
as  volvulus,  intussusception,  and  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  of  any  kind  may  be  related  to  the 
changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  solar  plexus.  A 
disturbance  created  in  the  center  which  controls 
so  many  viscera  and  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
blood  \essel  control  may  well  be  general  in 
\  symptomatology. 

Speculation  becomes  somewhat  more  precari- 
ous in  passing  from  these  acute  conditions  to 
chronic  disturbance  in  the  abdomen.  Chronic 
congestion  of  the  peritoneal  vessels  such  as  oc- 
curs with  adhesions,  obstipation,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  etc.,  should  be  studied  from  the  viewpoint 
here  tentatively  advanced.  Mechanical  and  nu- 
tritive changes  acting  on  the  sympathetic  cell? 
of  the  abdomen  rather  than  any  auto-intoxica- 
tion may  account  for  the  generalized  symptom- 
atology. 

Here,  too,  it  is  possible  that  one  may  find  an 
explanation  of  the  change  in  mood,  so  often  im- 
mediately noted  after  an  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  The  change  produced  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous with  many  people.  Mood  and  emo- 
tion are  largely  vaso-visceral  manifestations;  and 
it  seems  to  me  likely  that  a  loaded  bowel  changes 
conditions  within  the  intestine  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  affect  the  blood  supply  of  the  sympa- 
thetic cells  scattered  in  the  ganglia  throughout 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  That  not  all 
people  are  bothered  by  a  loaded  bowel  may  be 
explained  by  some  difference  in  the  architecture 
of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  length  of  the  attach- 
ments, any  difference  in  the  ligaments,  in  other 
words,  it  may  be  related  to  mechanical  differ- 
ences so  that  congestion  and  vascular  disturb- 
ances may  much  more  easily  be  produced  in 
certain  individuals  than  in  others. 


(fUittiral  9r)iartmntt. 

three  cases  of  preonancy  asso- 
ciated'with  tumor. 

By  Frederick  W.  Johnson,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Boston. 

These  cases  were  operated  on  by  me  at  the 
Carney  Hospital  during  October  and  November, 
1918,  and  January,  1919. 

Case  No.  3256  entered  the  hospital  October 
21,  1918.    Thirty-eight  years  of  age.    Three  chil- 
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dren,  youngest  eight  years  old.  No  miscarriages. 
Menstruation  began  at  fifteen  and  has  always 
been  profuse.  Last  unwell  May  30, 1918.  Previ- 
ous period,  April  15,  1918. 

Noticing  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  she 
consulted  her  family  physician  who  sent  her  to 
me.  She  complained  of  no  pain  or  discomfort. 
Physical  examination  revealed  a  double  mitral 
murmur  and  a  uterus  the  size  of  a  five-months 
pregnancy,  pushed  up  out  of  the  pelvis  by  a 
cystic  tumor  which  filled  the  Hollow  of  the  sac- 
rum.   Urine  negative. 

Operation,  October  23.  Gas-ether.  A  right 
ovarian  cyst,  with  pedicle,  the  size  of  a  medium 
grapefruit  was  easily  delivered  from  Douglas' 
pouch.  A  grape-like  bunch  of  papillomatous  dis- 
ease had  perforated  the  cyst  wall. 

Pathologist's  Report.  Papillary  cysto-adeno- 
ma.    Her  recovery  was  uneventful. 

Case  No.  3279  entered  the  hospital  November 
25,  1918. 

Thirty-six  years  of  age.  One  child  eighteen 
months  old.  Three  miscarriages.  Menstruation 
began  at  fifteen  and  has  always  been  profuse. 
Eclampsia  at  time  of  labor.  Last  unwell  Aug- 
ust, 1918.    Previous  period,  July,  1918. 

While  walking,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
"severe  paifl  in  the  right  lower  quadrant  of  the 
abdomen.  Nausea  and  vomiting  soon  appeared. 
After  a  short  time,  the  pain  and  soreness  became 
located  at  McBumey's  point.  She  was  sent  in  as 
an  emergency  appendix.  I  saw  her  on  admis- 
sion, and  two  hours  after,  she  had  received  a 
suibcutaneouis  of  gr.  14  morphia.  Temperature 
97.4*^.  Pulse  80.  No  spasm  of  recti  muscles. 
Moderate  pain  on  pressure  over  McBumey's 
point.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  had  stopped. 
The  uterus,  the  size  of  a  three-months  preg- 
nancy, was  well  up  out  of  the  pelvis.  An  ice 
bag  for  the  abdomen  and  morphia  subcutan- 
eously,  should  the  pain  be  severe,  were  ordered. 
There  was  but  little  pain  the  next  day,  and  in 
two  days  there  was  none  and  no  sensitiveness 
on  pressure.  The  urine  was  negative.  Dis- 
charged November  30.  Diagnosis:  Appendi- 
citis (?). 

December  5,  1918,  the  pain  returned  in  the 
same  locality  and  was  accompanied  by  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Temperature  sub-normal.  Pulse 
78.  No  spasm  of  recti  muscles  (a  subcutaneous 
of  morphia  had  been  given  twice  before  she 
reached  the  hospital).  Severe  pain  on  pressure 
over  McBumey's   point.     In   two   days,   with 


rest  in  bed  and  ice  bag  on  abdomen,  the  pain 
had  subsided. 

Operation.  December  10,  1918.  Gas-ether. 
The  uterus  was  the  size  of  a  four-months  preg-' 
nancy.  On  the  right,  just  behind  the  uterus, 
there  was  a  cyst,  with  a  long  pedicle,  the  size 
of  a  tangerine  orange.  This  was  removed.  The 
cyst  was  filled  with  a  bloody  fluid  and  there  had 
been  hemorrhage  into  the  cyst  wall.  The  ap- 
pendix was  normal. 

^  Diagnosis.    Right  ovarian  cyst  with  twisted 
pedicle. 

Her  recovery  was  uneventful. 

Case  No.  3299  entered  the  hospital  January 
5,  1919.  Thirty-six  years  of  age.  Married  five 
months.  Dysmenorrhea  for  the  past  two  years. 
Last  unwell  September  14,  1918.  Has  noticed 
gradual  increase  in  size  of  abdomen  and  is  able 
to  make  out  two  distinct  tumors,  ''one  on  the 
left,  which  is  soft,  and  one  on  the  right,  which 
is  hard."  There  had  been  nausea  and  vomiting 
at  intervals,  day  and  night,  since  October  31. 
The  uterus,  the  size  of  a  three  and  one-half 
months  pregnancy,  was  found  pushed  up  out 
of  the  pelvis.  The  vulva  and  vaginal  walls  were 
of  a  violet  color.  On  the  right  there  was  p 
hard  mass  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  extending 
up  under  the  liver.    Urine  normal. 

I  saw  this  patient  first  June  14,  1918  (six 
weeks  before  marriage).  She  consulted  me  for 
pain  in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  she  had  had,  oflf  and  on,  for  two 
years.  I  then  found  a  fibroid  the  size  of  my 
two  fists,  and  advised  its  removal. 

Operation.  January  7,  1919.  Gas-ether.  On 
the  right  of  the  uterus,  which  was  about  the 
size  of.  a  three  and  one-half  months  pregnancy, 
there  was  a  fibroid,  mostly  subserous  but  a  part 
of  it  interstitial.  The  tumor  was  enucleated 
without  much  difficulty.  It  weighed  three  and 
one-half  pounds.  Although  she  was  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting, 
day  and  night,  and  the  loss  of  nourishment,  I 
did  not  consider  it  a  case  of  pernicious  vomit- 
ing but,  nevertheless,  thought  it  wise  to  follow 
Dr.  John  Cooke  Hirst's  directions. 

She  was  given  subcutaneously,  as  soon  as  it 
was  time  for  the  ether  vomiting  to  have  ceased, 
2  cc.  corpora  lutea,  and  1  c<?.  on  four  successive 
days.  Improvement  followed  the  first  dose  and 
the  nausea  and  vomiting  ceased  entirely  and 
did  not  return  after  the  fourth  subcutaneouH 
injection.    Her  recovery  was  imeventfuL 
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REPORT  OP  A  CASE  OF  SUBCUTANEOUS 
RUPTURE  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

By  I.  J.  Walkbb,  MJ>.,  Boston. 

Caseb  of  rupture  of  the  spleen,  while  not  un- 
common, are  generally  not  recognized  until  tjie 
abdomen  is  opened.  The  symptoms  indicating 
operation  are  those  pointing  to  a  severe  injury 
of  the  abdominal  contents,  associated  with  signs 
of  marked  internal  hemorrhage. 

Berger*  states  that  51.8%  of  all  cases  of 
splenic  rupture  prove  fatal  from  hemorrhage 
within  the  first  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  subcutaneous  rupture  of 
the  spleen  without  a  tear  in  the  capsule  itself, 
there  may  be  no  signs  of  hemorrhage,  and  the 
patient  make  an  uneventful  recovery  without 
operation.  Naturally,  in  such  cases  the  diagno- 
sis of  rupture  of  the  spleen  cannot  absolutely 
be  made.  A  certain  number  of  this  class  later 
come  to  operation  for  an  infected  hematoma 
within  the  capsule,  or  for  cyst  of  the  spleen.  In 
these,  the  bleeding  within  the  capsule  must  have 
been  gradual  and  ceased  entirely  when  the 
pressure  within  the  capsule  became  suiBciently 
great  to  shut  off  the  bleeding  points.  Occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  case  cited  below,  the  bleeding 
within  the  unruptured  capsule  continues  until 
the  pressure  becomes  so  great  that  the  capsule 
can  no  longer  hold.  The  latter  then  suddenly 
bursts  and,  with  it,  the  peritoneal  covering,  set- 
ting free  a  large  hematoma  and  allowing  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  from  the  torn  spleen  into  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity. 

This  accident  may  occur  from  a  few  hours  up 
to  several  days  following  the  trauma  and  is  quite 
sure  to  be  fatal  unless  surgical  measures  are 
quickly  resorted  to. 

Male,  Italian,  age  34,  teamster. 

F.  H.    Not  taken. 

P.  H.  Not  important  except  for  fact  that  pa- 
tient never  had  malaria. 

P.  7.  Sept.  10,  1918,  at  about  10  a.m.,  was 
kicked  by  a  horse,  in  the  upper  abdomen.  Con- 
tinued to  work,  loading  and  unloading  coal 
wagon  until  noon  when  a  fellow  workman  told 
him  to  stop  as  he  did  not  look  well.  His  only 
complaint  was  slight  pain  in  the  abdomen. 

Patient  walked  into  the  office  of  Dr.  E.  J. 
Po^wers  of  Chelsea,  about  2  p.m.  The  latter,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  took  the  patient  home 
and  put  him  to  bed.    He  also  strapped  his  left 


chest  and  gave  codeine  for  what  appeared  to  be 
a  slight  diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  There  was 
nothing  further  found  on  examination  except 
slight  tenderness  over  the  left  upper  abdomen. 
The  pulse,  temperature,  and  respiration  were  nor- 
mal and  remained  so  during  the  next  few  days. 
Patient  remained  in  bed,  without  other  symp- 
toms, until  September  13,  when,  without  per- 
mission, he  sat  up  to  eat  his  dinner.  On  the 
n^oming  of  September  14,  patient  was  seen  by 
Dr.  Powers  who  found  him  comfortable.  About 
11  P.M.  on  September  14,  while  lying  on  bed, 
patient  suddenly  felt  "something  give  way''  in 
the  upper  abdomen,  and  at  once  sent  for  Dr. 
Powers.  The  latter  found  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  pulse  130,  temperature  97,  respira- 
tion 30.  There  was  marked  pallor  and  thirst. 
The  abdomen  was  considerably  distended  with 
rigidity  and  spasm  on  the  left  side,  especially  on 
the  upper  half.  There  was  also  shifting  dulness 
in  the  flanks. 

The  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  some  viscus,  with 
internal  hemorrhage  was  made,  and  immediate 
operation  advised. 

Further  examination  made  by  me  about  mid- 
night of  September  14,  at  the  Frost  Hospital,  re- 
vealed no  further  symptoms.  Under  ether,  the 
abdomen  was  opened  through  a  high  left  'rectus 
incision.  There  was  at  once  an  escape  of  large 
amounts  of  old  and  fresh  blood.  Quick  explora- 
tion revealed  a  ruptured  spleen  which  was  bleed- 
ing profusely.  Splenectomy  was  done.  Further 
exploration  was  negative.  Two  gauze  drains 
were  placed  to  the  former  site  of  the  spleen  and 
the  wound  closed  in  layers.  At  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  patient's  condition  was  poor. 
Transfusion  of  blood  was  considered  but  no 
donor  could  be  obtained.  Salt  solution  was  given 
intravenously  and  the  patient  stimulated.  His 
condition  on  the  morning  of  September  15  was 
slightly  improved.  He  refused  to  allow  trans- 
fusion at  this  time.  From  then  on  his  condition 
gradually  failed  and  he  died  at  10  a.m.,  Septem- 
ber. 16. 

Examination  of  the  spleen,  after  removal, 
showed  the  capsule  loosened  from  the  surface  as 
if  it  had  been  lifted  by  a  slow  extravasation  of 
blood  from  beneath.  The  peritoneal  covering, 
capsule  and  spleen  itself  were  torn  through  the 
middle,  in  a  line  running  from  the  hilus  back- 
ward to  the  posterior  aspect,  practically  divid- 
ing the  organ  into  two  pieces. 
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INFLUENZA.* 

Speabes,    M.B.,    B.Ch.,    Capt.,    R.A.M.C. 
Dublin,  Ibeuu^d. 


Assistant  Physician  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  Dubli/n. 

Local  outbreaks  of  influenza  occurring  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  should  have  warned  us 
of  the  approach  of  the  present  pandemic.  One 
of  the  aiblest  workers  at  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis has  stated  that  when  the  carriers  of  the 
meningococcus  pass  a  certain '  point  we  have* 
an  epidemic  of  this  disease.  Perhaps  this  is  ap- 
plicable to  influenza.  It  is  28  years  since  the 
last  severe  epidemic,  and  intervening  years  have 
been  punctuated  with  sporadic  outbreaks,  which 
may  have  caused  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
carriers.  The  course  followed  by  the  disease 
seems  to  have  been  from  west  to  east  and  not 
east  to  west,  as  formerly. 

ETIOLOGY,  ETC. 

.  Influenza  is  extremely  contagious,  possibly  the 
most  contagious  of  all  infections,  and  seems  to 
attack  the  strong  and  the  weak;  old  age  alone 
seems 'to  confer  some  degree  of  safety.  Cough- 
ing, sneezing,  etc.,  are  the  main  spreading  fac- 
tors. Many  workers  are  now  agreed  that  the 
causative  agent  of  this  present  pandemic  is  a 
bacillus  similar  to  that  described  by  Pfeiflfer  in 
1892.  The  reasons  mainly  are: — (1)  The  re- 
markable prevalence  of  this  bacillus  in  the 
sputa  of  sufferers  as  compared  to  healthy  peo- 
ple; (2)  the  recovery  of  the  bacillus  from  the 
blood,  pleural  effusions,  etc.,  of  cases  clinically 
influenza. 

While  this  is  not  a  deflnitely  established  fact, 
yet  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  bacillus  is  on 
the  increase.  In  the  Howth  epidemic,  the  bacil- 
lus was  isolated  from  five  cases  of  the  first  seven 
examined,  and  since  then  the  examination  of 
over  150  sputa  showed  bacilli  present,  morpho- 
logically indistinguishable  from  Pfeiffer's,  and 
in  all  probability  genuine  influenza  organisms. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  organ- 
isms from  the  blood  have  Ibeen  made. 

Inciibaiion,  The  incubation  period  is  about 
two  days.  This  has  been  noted  by  many  ob- 
servers, and  the  onset  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
remarkably  sudden. 

Types  and  Features,    A  pure  influenza  attack 

*  R(>l>rint^l   from  the  Hedictl  Prew  of  Jaa  1.  1919. 


may  be  followed  by  a  secondary  pneumonia, 
which  was  not  caused  by  the  influenza  bacillus 
alone  in  the  cases  examined,  but  by  a  streptococ- 
cus or  pneumococcus,  and  occasionally  by  other 
organisms. 

Influenza  is  protean  in  its  manifestations,  and 
has  been  mainly  of  the  respiratory  type,  with 
occasional  instances  of  gastro-intestinal,  nerv- 
ous, and  other  types. 

The  striking  features  in  many  of  the  respira- 
tory cases  have  been  the  presence  of  epistaxi:; 
and  a  tendency  to  hemorrhages  of  various  kinds ; 
toxemia,  grossly  irregular  temperature,  cyanosis, 
early  excessive  watery  nasal  discharge,  albu^ 
minuria,  etc. 

POST-MORTEM   EXAMINATIONS. 

Autopsies  were  made  in  seven  cases,  with  the 
following  results: 

Macroscopic.  Lungs.  Two  of  the  cases  had  a 
definite  recent  extensive  fibrinous  pleural  ex- 
udate on  section. 

Some  cases  showed  extensive  broncho-pneu- 
monia simulating  lobar;  others  showed  definite 
areas  of  consolidation,  nodular  and  peribron- 
chial, especially  in  the  right  lower  lobe,  with  a 
definite  tendency  to  coalesce.  Qray  patches 
around  the  bronchioles,  and  intervening  red 
areas,  were  seen.  On  squeezing,  purulent  ma- 
terial exuded  from  the  bronchioles,  especially  in 
the  solid  areas.  The  bronchial  mucoiis  mem- 
brane was  hyperemic,  and  coated  with  a  muco- 
purulent exudate.  • 

Spleens  showed  a  congestion  and  friability  in 
three  of  the  cases. 

Three  kidneys  showed  acute  nephritis;  cap- 
sules peeled  easily,  cortices  had  a  somewhat 
boiled  appearance. 

Hearts  showed  a  flabby  condition ;  three  were 
dilated.  Two  oases  showed  patches  of  pericardi- 
tis of  outer  surface  from  contact  with  pleura 
of  lung. 

Livers,  as  a  rule,  were  congested,  and  two 
showed  a  ** nutmeg''  appearance  on  section. 

Microscopic.  Lungs,  The  alveoli  contained 
r.b.c,  polym(HT)hs;  desquamated  endothelial 
cells,  which  were-  round  and  swollen,  also  a 
serous  exudate.  Several  of  the  cases  Aowed 
hemorrhagic  areas.  The  aveolar  walls  were 
greatly  congested  and  oedematous,  the  endo- 
thelial. cell»  were  swollen,  and  frequently  pro- 
jected into  the  alveoli;  in  many  fields  it  was 
difficult  to  make  out  the  alveolar  wall. 
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Bronchi,  These  showed  a  purulent  exudate, 
desquamation,  and  hyperemia. 

Three  kidneys  showed  acute  nephritis,  mainly 
of  tubular  type.  The  cells  lining  the  tubules 
were  swollen,  and  the  lumen  contained  album- 
inous material,  and. in  three  cases  r.b.c.  Con- 
gestion around  the  tubules  was  very  marked,  and 
was  present  to  some  degree  in  the  glomeruli. 

Liver,  Hemorrhages  were  observed  close  to 
the  surface,  and  there  was  marked  general  con- 
gestion. 

In  six  cases  streptococci  were  grown  from 
lung  cultures,  also  pneumococci  in  five  cases, 
and  in  two  cases  a  hemdysing  staphylococcus. 
One  of  the  lung  sections  stained  by  Gram's 
method  showed  a  most  extraordinary  number  of 
streptococci. 

IMMUNITY. 

We  have  been  taught  that  one  attack  of  in- 
fluenza does  not  confer  any  immunity,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  many  people  suffer  almost 
yearly  from  **flu''  attacks.  However,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  Dublin,  and  in  several 
of  the  countrj'-  districts,  it  has  been  observed 
that  those  people  who  had  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza  last  July  are  not  being  attacked  now. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  it  is  true,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  numbers  of  people  seem  to 
have  acquired  some  d^ree  of  immunity,  assur- 
edly conferred  on  them  by  their  July  attack — - 
possibly  this  immunity  is  of  a  transient  nature, 
but  at  any  rate  it  has  lasted  three  months. 

The  periodicity  of  epidemics  also  tends  to 
show  that  there  is  some  degree  of  general  im- 
munity, which  gets  diluted  in  time  by  a  new 
population  of  relatively  low  immunity.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  many  attacks  of  catarrh 
are  incorrectly  termed  influenza. 

PROPHYLAXIS. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  July  epidemic 
conferred  some  degree  of  immunity,  and  as 
prophylactic  vaccines  against  catarrh  have  met 
with  considerable  success,  it  seemed  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  vaccine  made  of  B.  inflivemae 
should  confer  some  degree  of  immunity  if  given 
in  suitable  doses.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
provide  prophylactic  treatment,  which  began  on 
October  7.  The  reports  received  up  to  the  pres- 
ent have  been  very  favorable,  and  in  many  cases 
striking,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  if 
the  yacGone  is  protective  or  if  it  reduces  the 
severity  of  the  attack  in  inoculated  people. 
However,  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  some 


degree  of  immunity  is  acquired  after  two  or 
more  inoculations.  The  doses  given  have  been : 
first  dose,  25  millions ;  second  dose,  40  millions, 
approximately. 

It  is  fully  determined  that  no  unfavorable 
effects  have  followed  the  doses.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  cases  have  contracted  influenza  v/ithin 
36  hours  after  their  first  dose,  and  it  is  advis- 
able that  all  who  are  inoculated  should  be 
warned  not  to  expose  themselves  to  infection  for 
24  hours  at  least. . 

Mixed  vaccines  of  streptococcus,  pneumococ- 
(5us,  etc.,  have  been  tried,  but  not  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale  in  Ireland,  as  it  seems  more  logical 
to  try  to  prevent  the  primary  influenzal  attack, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  r^ulate  dosage  and  gauge 
resulting  immunity  when  using  a  mixed  vaccine. 
Rigid  isolation  has  proved  a  most  efficient 
prophylactic  agent. 

TREATMENT. 

Calomel,  oxygen,  stimulants,  salicylates, 
strychnine,  etc.,  are,  of  coiu*se,  widely  used  and 
known  to  everyone. 

Vaccine  treatment  (B.  influenzae)  may  be 
tried  in  early  cases.  Many  observers  are  fully 
satisfied  that  the  results  are  good.  The  doses 
should  be  small — 10  to  15  millions  first  dose. 
Further  experimental  evidence  is  necessary,  as 
credit  may  be  wrongly  given  to  a  vaccine  based 
on  the  fallacious  argument,  post  hoc,  ^rgo 
propter  hoc. 

When  pneumonia  has  set  in,  pure  influenza 
vaccine  is  certainly  not  indicated.  The  offend- 
ing organism  in  the  main  is  a  streptococcus,  and 
occasionally  the  pneumoooecus.  A  mixed  vac- 
cine may  be  used,  'but  there  is  not  yet  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  of  any  value.  Serum 
treatment,  especially*  for  pneumococcal  pneu- 
monia, has  been  tried,  with  ax)parent  success,  in 
America,  but  not  to  any  extent  in  Ireland.  The 
serum  of  convalescents  seems  to  be  an  eflScient 
therapeutic  agent,  and  this  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  vaccine  prophylaxis.  Anti- 
streptococcal  serum  seems  certainly  to  be  indi- 
cated in  many  cases. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  That  the  mass  of  evidence  shows  that  the 
present  pandemic  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  which 
morphologically  and  culturally  resembles 
Pfeiffer's. 

2.  That  the  fatal  secondary  pneumonia  is 
caused  mainly  by  a  streptococcus  hemolyticus. 
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which  is  frequently  associated  with  hemorrhage 
tendencies. 

3.  That  there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  acute 
nephritis  and  albuminuria  in  severe  cases. 

4.  That  probaibly  a  certain  degree  of  immun- 
ity is  conferred  by  prophylactic  use  of  influenza 
vaccine,  and  that  the  use  of  the  vaccine  for  this 
purpose  is  justifiable. 

5.  That  further  experiments,  duly  controlled, 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  utility  of  influenza 
vaccine  for  prophylaxis  and  early  treatment. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  President  for  the 
opportunity  he  has  given  me  to  explain  what 
work  we  have  done  up  to  the  present;  of  course, 
it  is  premature  yet  to  give  detailed  statistics. 


COLLEGE    OF    PHYSICIANS    OF    PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Special  Meeting,  Tuesday,  November  5,  1918, 

AT  8.30  P.M. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Nbilson,  Acting  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

THE    SURGICAL    TREATMENT    OP    WOUNDS    OP    THE 
LUNG. 

Major  Pierre  Duval,  Paris :  In  the  last  two 
years  the  treatment  of  lung  wounds  in  the 
French  Army  has  changed  from  the  medical  to 
the  surgical.  This  surgical  treatment  consists 
in  excising  the  lung  wound  and  treating  it  as 
one  would  a  wound  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  chest  is  opened  widely  enough  to 
take  the  lung  out;  it  is  examined  on  all  its  sur- 
faces ;  hemorrhage  is  checked,  the  lung  replaced 
and  the  chest  wall  sutured  completely.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  war  in  300  cases  of  lung  wounds 
treated  medically  there  was  a  mortality  of  from 
25  to  28  per  cent.  By  the  surgical  treatment  in 
cases  brought  in  with  severe  hemorrhage  there 
were  good  results  in  from  65  to  68  per  cent,  of 
all  cases.  By  the  operative  treatment  of  war 
wounds  of  the  lung  the  mortality  has  fallen 
from  28,  to  9  per  cent.  The  war  experience  in 
lung  wounds  has  opened  a  broad  field  for  lun^^ 
surgery  in  time  of  peace. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  OP  THE  CHEST. 

Colonel  George  E.  Qask,  London:    A  ver 
great  change  has  come  over  the  whole  of  oui 


treatment  of  gunshot  wounds.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  we  were  horrified  to  find  that 
every  single  wound  was  suppurating.  Our  ef- 
forts to  get  clean  wounds  were  futile  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  had  returned  to  the  prc-Lis- 
terian  period.  We  now  realize  that  the  essen- 
tial treatment  of  all  gunshot  wounds  is  the  early 
mechanical  cleansing  by  open  operation  under 
aseptic  precautions  before  the  organism  intro- 
duced by  the  missile  has  a  chance  to  multiply 
and  invade  the  tissues.  A  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  contamination  and  infec- 
tion. In  the  majority  of  cases  operation  is  done 
within  12  or  15  hours  of  the  time  of  injury. 
For  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  we  were 
afraid  to  do  any  sort  of  operation  on  the  chest. 
The  men  were  put  to  bed,  given  morphia  if  in 
pain,  a  remedy  for  cough  if  there  was  cough, 
and  we  hoped  they  would  get  well.  Quite  a 
large  number  did,  but  a  larger  number  died, 
and  a  large  number  became  extremely  septic, 
had  empyema  with  pus  discharge.  The  only 
surgery  that  was  done  was  the  removal  of  an 
inch  or  two  of  rib  and  a  tube  put  in.  Through- 
out the  time  of  the  Somme  fighting  we  had  not 
time  to  study  these  chest  cases  for  the  number 
of  urgent  operable  cases  was  enormous.  Grad- 
ually we  found  that  we  could  divide  the  thoracic 
cases  into  two  categories:  Those  dying  on  tb^ 
battlefield  or  within  a  few  hours,  «nd  those 
dying  in  from  48  hours  to  two  or  three  weeks. 
Of  the  former  class  death  was  the  result  of 
hemorrhage ;  of  the  latter,  usually  death  resulted 
from  sepsis.  Our  next  step  was  to  find  the 
channel  of  infection,  and  the  great  principle  we 
arrived  at  was  to  affect  an  early  mechanical 
cleansing  of  the  wound  of  the  chest  wall  and  of 
the  wound  in  the  lung.  Our  method  was  to  put 
the  patient  to  bed,  the  chest  being  examined  for 
complicating  wounds,  hemothorax,  pneuino- 
thorax,  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  position 
of  the  heart  and  for  any  indication  of  respira- 
tory distress.  X-ray  examination  was  used 
w^henever  possible.  Determining  that  the  chest 
wall  must  be  excised  we  cut  down  upon  the  rib 
or  scapula,  finding  it  necessary  often  to  excise 
ragged  splinters  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Very 
often  we  found  bleeding  in  the  costal  artery 
which  we  first  thought  came  from  the  lung. 
This  was  tied.  Inserting  a  finger  there  could 
be  felt  splinters  of  bone  in  the  cavity  or  sticking 
into  the  lung.  Such  cases  with  the  air  sucking 
in  and  out  were  uniformly  fatal.  We  later  were 
led  to  enlarge  the  wound  of  entrance  that  the 
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hand  might  enter  the  thoracic  cavity  and  remove 
foreign  bodies.  Rather  to  our  astonishment  the 
men  stood  these  operations  much  better  than  we 
anticipated.  There  was  banished  forever  the 
principle  which  I  was  taught  to  believe  that 
handling  the-  wounded  lung  would  cause  re- 
newed bleeding.  Upon  opening  the  chest  the 
blood  is  removed  and  search  is  made  for  foreign 
bodies,  the  lung  is  examined  for  foreign  bodies 
as  would  be  a  coil  of  intestine.  If  the  foreign 
body  has  penetrated  into  the  lung  a  fresh  incis- 
ion may  be  required.  This  can  be  made  without 
fear  except  near  the  hilus,  and  any  bleeding  is 
easily  controlled  by  deep  catgut  sutures.  The 
principle  that  a  wound  must  be  cleansed  must 
be  applied  in  wounds  of  the  lungs  as  in  any 
of  the  soft  parts.  As  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  lung  is  able  to  take  care  of  many  organisms 
without  abscess  formation,  gas  gangrene  of  the 
lung  is  unknown  in  spite  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  foreign  bodies  are  left  in  the  lung.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  practice  to  close  every 
woxind  in  the  lung.  I  fancy  that  restoration  of 
function  is  accomplished ;  much  more  quickly 
when  -ftie  lung  is  at  ^nce  put  into  as  nearly 
normal  condition  as  possible.  Cleansing  of  the 
pleural  cavity  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
final  step  in  the  operation  is  closure  of  the  chest 
and  this  is  done  as  in  closure  of  the  abdomen 
when  possible, — muscle  to  muscle,  and  skin  to 
skin.  An  anesthetic  may  be  given  with  safety 
if  there  is  fair  function  on  the  side  of  the  chest 
not  opened.  I  think  I  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  the  type  of  anesthetic,  as  long  as  it  is 
skilfully  given,  is  not  of  very  great  importance. 
In  the  after  treatment,  the  chest  should  be 
aspirated  at  regular  intervals  to  determine  that 
no  infection  is  present..  I  would  not  give  the 
imipresdon  that  every  chest  wound  should  be 
operated  upon.  Probably  not  more  than  30  per 
cent,  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  should 
be  subjected  to  operation.  In  our  experience 
the  indications  for  early  operation  are  (1)  Such 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts  as  would  require  oper- 
ation in  any  other  part  of  the  body;  (2)  Bleed- 
ing from  that  wound;  intracostal  hemorrhage; 
(3)  Fractured  ribs;  (4)  Cases  with  large  for- 
eign bodies  lodged  in  the  lung;  (5)  Cases  of 
pnenmothorax  in  which  air  is  admitted  through 
the  wound.  In  hemothorax  without  extensive 
wonnds,  splintered  ribs,  or  retained  bodies,  there 
is  at  present  diversity  of  opinion.  While  we  are 
inclined  to  operation  our  practice  is  not  to  oper- 
ate nnless  there  is  sign  of  sepsis.    Theoretically 


there  should  be  no  such- state  as  an  infected 
hemothorax,  but  practically  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  cases.  We  have  no 
means  of  telling,  which  cases  will  become  septic. 
I  believe  that  closure  of  the  chest  helps  to  ex- 
pand the  lung  for  every  movement  aids  in  this 
expansion  as  soon  as  the  air  is  absorbed.  If 
pus  is  formed  a  stitch  may  be  easily  removed 
and  a  tube  inserted.  The  surgical  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  chest  is  now  being  practised  in 
almost  every  hospital  at  the  front  line,  and  we 
have  had  the  supreme  pleasure  of  seeing  many 
patients  restored  to  health  who  would  have  died 
under  the  former  treatment. 

THE  TREATMENT  OP  CHEST  WOUNDS  BY  AIlTn«aClAL 
PNEUMOTHORAX. 

Professor  Raffaele  Bastianellt,  Italy:  In 
the  Italian  Army  the  treatment  of  chest  wounds 
has  followed  almost  the  same  steps  as  in  the 
other  Armies.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1916  we 
saw  the  necessity  of  an  active  intervention,  and. 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  except  for  a 
few  puncture-like  wounds,  it  was  necessary  to 
excise  the  soft  parts  and  to  remove  the  bone 
fragments,  treating  the  chest  wall  in  the  same 
way  as  we  had  learned  to  treat  wounds  in  any 
other  jmrt  of  the  body,  because  we  felt  sure  that 
much  of  the  pleural  infection  causing  empyema, 
septicemia  and  death  was  due  to  an  infection 
coming  from  the  outside.  The  chest  wall  was 
closed  air-tight  and  without  drainage,  and  gen- 
erally this  operation  was  performed  under  local 
anesthesia.  It  was  through  the  untiring  interest 
of  one  of  my  associates.  Major  Morelli,  a  pupil 
of  Forlanini  of  Pavia,  that  the  artificial  pneu- 
mothorax was  introduced  into  the  Italian  Army, 
leaving  the  complete  chest  operation  for  the 
treatment  of  exceptional  cases.  Some  lung 
wounds  are  such  that  air  is  not  admitted  to  the 
pleural  cavity  from  the  outside,  neither  can  it 
escape,  so  that  the  hemothorax  and  the  pneumo- 
thorax are  in  a  closed  thorax;  and  when  here 
there  are  no  adhesions  generally  we  see  that  the 
hemorrhage  is  either  fatal,  or  it  is  profuse,  or 
moderate,  or  does  not  show  at  the  beginning,  but 
appears  and  is  prolonged.  This  prolonged 
hemorrhage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  inside  the 
closed  thorax  there  is  the  negative  pressure  of 
the  lung  which  works  like  a  suction  cup  on  the 
^ung  wound.  We  have  then  two  very  bad  con- 
ditions,— a  movement  of  the  wounded  orgran, 
and  a  suction  on  the  wound  itself.  In  many  such 
cases  of  closed  thorax  wound  Nature  may  effect 
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a  perfect,  or  an  imperfect  cure.  The  mechanism 
of  the  cure  by  Nature  is  through  the  pressure 
exercised  on  the  lung  wound  by  the  blood  in 
the  pleural  cavity,  by  the  air^  or  by  both  to- 
gether. With  1500  or  2000  cc.  of  blood  inside 
the  pleural  cavity  the  lung  may  still  expand. 
The  lung,  collapsed  and  immovable,  presents  a 
favorable  condition  for  healing.  We  have 
learned  also  that  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity 
is  dangerous  not  only  as  a  medium  for  micro- 
organisms but  also  in  the  formation  of  fibrous 
deposits  which  obliterate  the  sinuses  of  the 
pleura  and  produce  adherences;  also  its  pres- 
ence does  not  favor  expansion  of  the  other  ^ide 
of  the  chest.  Instead,  if  the  pleural  cavity  is 
filled  with  air,  the  lung  is  compressed,  hemor- 
rhage, infection,  and  adhesions  are  prevented 
more  easily,  and  even  the  big  missile  inside  the 
lung  sometimes  remains  without  complication 
if  immobility  is  maintained.  With  blood  in  the 
pleural  cavity  the  lung  is  usually  only  partly 
retracted  and  we  see  bad  functional  consequences. 
If  the  lung  is  surrounded  completely  by  air,  ad- 
h^ions  do  not  occur ;  and  when  the  lung  begins 
to  expand,  the  pleura  will  not  contract  adhesions 
so  quickly  that  the  expansion  is  prevented.  Ad- 
hesions may  occur  later,  but  then  the  lung  has 
already  expanded  and  the  function  is  good.  For 
these  reasons  we  believe  that  there  is  advantage 
in  removing  the  blood  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  pleural  cavity  and  in  substituting  air. 
We  never  see  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  cur- 
rent opinion  that  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity  is 
efficient  in  checking  hemorrhage  is  not  true  if  in 
removing  the  blood  we  substitute  air,  inducing 
a  positive  pressure  sufficient  to  cause  collapse 
of  the  lung.  We  believe  that  in  every  case  in 
which  a  lung  wound  is  demonstrated,  pneumo- 
thorax should  be  performed.  We  perform  it 
also  in  cases  of  contusions  of  the  lung  which  are 
apt.  to  be  followed  by  complications.  Contrain- 
dications are  evidenced  when  adhesions  prevent 
the  introduction  of  air  or  when  the  air  escapes 
through  a  gap  of  the  chest  wall  which  could  not 
be  completely  closed,  or  through  the  lung  wound 
itself.  But  such  contraindications  are  excep- 
tional. The  indications  for  complete  operation 
in  our  practice  are  very  limited,  and  when  the 
chest  is  a  closed  one  we  believe  that  it  should 
be  performed  exceptionally.  While  if  the  chest 
is  open,  and  especially  if  the  opening  is  large, 
naturally  it  is  more  often  indicated  to  insped 
and  treat  the  lung  wound.  We  have  had  no 
case  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a 


complete  operation  for  hemorrhage.  We  believe 
the  operation  should  be  performed  when  a  for- 
eign body  in  .the  pleural  cavity  can  be  demon- 
strated. We  believe  that  closure  of  the  open 
chest  should  'be  made  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  we  found  useful  the  introduction  in  the 
chest  would  of  a  small  rubbei'  bag  which,  when 
inflated,  sealed  completely  the  opening.  These 
bags  and  the  apparatus  f6r  performing  the 
pneumothorax,  devised  by  Major  Morelli,  will 
be  shown  by  lantern  slides.  In  206  cases  of 
lung  wounds  with  closed  chest  treated  by  pneu- 
mothorax alone  or  by  thoracentesis  and  pneumo- 
thorax there  were  seven  deaths.  Among  the 
cured  cases  we  saw  only  22  complications.  Of 
the  open  chest  there  were  84  cases  with  a  mor- 
tality of  19  cases,— 22  per  cent.  Of  these  19, 
eight  died  in  the  first  14  hours.  Of  the  76 
treated  by  pneumothorax  after  removal  of  the 
blood  there  was  a  mortality  of  11  cases, — ^14% 
per  cent.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  this  series  of  open  chest  since  my  plan  of 
suturing  the  chest  wall  air-tight  instead  of  plug- 
ging permanently  the  gap  \nth  the  rubber  bag 
was  systematically  adopted.  In  35  cases  so 
treated  we  had  two  deaths.  I  think  that  these 
results  compare  favorably  with  any  result  in 
any  other  army  by  any  other  means  of  treat- 
ment. 

SURGERY  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Myles,  Dublin :  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  man  with  a  bullet 
in  his  lungs  has  a  bullet  in  two  places, — in  his 
lung,  and  also  on  his  mind.  It  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  bullet  on  his  mind  that  the  second  operation 
is  often  imdertaken.  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan 
believes  that  the  mechanical  eflfect  of  the  bullet 
in  the  lung  is  in  many  cases  comparatively 
small,  while  the  effect  upon  the  man's  mind  is 
very  large.  The  only  reliable  method  of  exam- 
ination is  by  the  x-ray,  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  foreign  body  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan  finds 
that  with  few  exceptions  an. incision  at  the  level 
of  the  fourth  rib  offers  an  easy  route  of  exit. 
The  lung  is  to  be  handled  as  gently  as  possible 
in  searching  for  the  foreign  body,  and  when 
located  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  an  incision 
and  extract  it.  A  stitch  is  then  inserted  with  a 
curved  needle.  It  is  of  great  importance  not  to 
encourage  a  too  rapid  infiation  of  the  collapsed 
^ung.  It  is  of  service  to  maintain  a  pneumo- 
thorax for  a  few  days  when  necessary  to  break 
lown  adhesions. 
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LATER  STAGES  OP  GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

Major  G-.  Gray  Turner,  New  Castle-on-Tyne : 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  present  trouble  it  was 
not  the  custom  to  carry  out  any  active  surgical 
intervention,  and  the  practice  of  the  sur^ons 
^t  the  front  reflected  on  the  practice  of  those  in 
the  stations  behind  the  battle  line.  As  a  con- 
sequence quite  a  number  of  cases  suffering  from 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  and  with  re- 
tained foreign  bodies  came  to  the  base  hospitals^ 
About  the  middle  of  1915  we  determined  to  see 
if  the  men  could  not  be  relieved  by  active  sur- 
gical methods.  We  found  that  many  were  suf- 
fering from  incompletely  absorbed  hemothorax, 
some  from  neurasthenic  symptoms,  some  from 
injury''  to  the  underlying  lung.  In  a  limited 
number  of  cases  the  foreign  body  in  the  lung 
gives  rise  to  cough,  hemoptysis,  and  symptoms 
suggestive  of  suppurative  processes.  We  have 
found  upon  operation,  band-like  adhesions  in  the 
track  of  the  bullet,  the  site  of  persistent  infec- 
tion, due  possibly  to  the  movement  of  the  lung. 
The  best  results  in  gunshot  wounds  are  obtained 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  through 
and  through  wound.  These  men  make  a  good 
recovery  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  break  down 
under  the  stress  of  military  training.  Upon 
opening  some  of  these  cases  it  is  found  that  the 
blood  is  an  oi^anized  clot.  The  lung  is.x)erfectly 
smooth  as  though  encased  in  a  sac.  By  splitting 
up  the  flibrous  coating  the  lung  is  enabled  to 
distend.  A  similar  condition  in  the  diaphragm 
is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  The  worst  fea- 
ture found  upon  opening  the  chest  is  that  of 
adhesion  of  the  base  of  the  lung  to  the  dia- 
phragm. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  disability  here  found  is  due  to 
the  hemorrhage  and  want  of  expansion  of  the 
lung  for  a  considerable  time.  The  lung  be- 
comes retracted  and  this  position  is  nol  over- 
come by  the  respiratory  exercise.  It  is  not  fair 
to  speak  of  these  operations  as  though  they  were 
to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  risk,  however,  is 
very  small.  Recovery  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  damage  done  to  the  lung  tissue  at  the  time 
when  the  operation  is  undertaken.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  to  say  what  the  ultimate 
history  of  these  cases  will  be.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  patient  can  be  returned  to  duty. 
We  must  know  the  condition  months  or  years 
hence  before  we  can  speak  with  certainty.  This 
18  a  branch  of  war  surgery  not  yet  sufficiently 
practised,  but  for  which  the  time  of  develop- 
ment is  ripe.     The  nearer  to  the  battle  front 


can  be  brought  our  first  line  of  surgical  defense 
the  better  will  be  the  results.  The  success  of 
thoracic  surgery  in  this  war  has  been  a  very 
good  demonstration  that  the  general  principles 
of  surgery  are  true  wherever  applied. 


FLETCHER,  ROBERT  (1823-1912).* 

Robert  Fletcher,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  scholars  and  bibliographers  of  recent  - 
times,  was  born  at  Bristol,  England,  on  March 
6,  1823,  where  his  father  was  a  local  attorney 
and  accountant.  After  completing  his  prelimin- 
ary studies,  he  was  bred  to  the  law.  "When  he 
had  spent  two  years  in  his  father's  office,  he 
decided  to  study  medicine,  entered  the  Bristol 
Medical  School  in  1839,  and  completed  his  course 
at  the  London  Hospital,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  a  licentiate 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  1844.  In  1843, 
he  married  Miss  Hannah  Howe,  of  Bristol,  and 
wishing  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world, 
crossed  the  ocean  with  4iis  young  wife,  and 
settled,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1847.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  he  became  surgeon  of  the 
First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers  (1861),  and, 
after  three  years  active  service  in  the  field,  was 
commissioned  surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers, 
in  charge  of  Hospital  No.  7  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  became  subsequently  medical  purveyor  of 
the  army  at  the  same  post,  receiving,  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  brevets  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Colonel  "for faithful  and  meritorious  services." 
In  1871  he  was  transferred  to  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal's Bureau  in  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, then  in  charge  of  Colonel  Jedediah  H. 
Baxter,  United  States  Army,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  preparation  of  the  two  volumes  of  anthro- 
pometric statisties  issued  by  that  c^ce  (1875), 
and  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  anthropome- 
try which  prefaces  this  valuable  work.  In  1876, 
he  became  aseociated  with  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  in 
the  Library  of  the  'Surgeon-Generars  Office,  the 
nucleus  of  which,  begun  in  Sui^eon-Gkneral 
Loveirs  time  (prior  to  1836),  was  a  small  col- 
lection of  some  three  or  four  hundred  books  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the  library  now 
containing  upwards  of  half  a  million  voluiiies  and 

♦  From  the  forthcomirur  "Amcriran  Medical  Biofpvphy,"  Hy  Dr. 
Hoimurd  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Burrofre.  Any  important 
addltlom  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 
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pamphlets.  In  building  up  this  great  collection. 
Dr.  Billings  had  early  conceived  the  idea  of 
printing  a  subject-index  of  the  medical  literature 
of  the  world,  and,  in  1876,  he  published  a 
** Specimen  Fasciculus  of  a  Catalogue"  of  the 
Library,  in  effect  a  combined  index  of  authors 
and  subjects  arranged  in  dictionary  order  in  a 
single  alphabet,  which  was  submitted  to  the  med- 
ical profession  for  criticism.  A  little  later.  Dr. 
Fletcher  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Library  and 
became  the  princii)al  assistant  in  the  redaction 
of  the  Index  Catalogue,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  printed  in  1880.  After  the  completion  of 
the  first  series  in>1895,  Dr.  Billings  was  retired 
from  the  army  at  his  own  request,  becoming  pro- 
fessor  of  hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  subsequently  director  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  the  redaction  of  the  second 
series  remained  in  charge  of  Dr.  Fletcher.  To 
this  work  Dr.  Fletcher  gave  his  rare  scholarship 
and  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  close  and  in- 
tensive proof-reading,  and  his  labors  were  often 
carried,  as  Dr.  Billings  has  said,  '*far  beyond 
mere  routine  or  the  limits  of  office  hours;"  in- 
deed, he  continued  to  read  tho  proof  down  to 
the  beginning  of  his  last  illness.  The  Index 
MedicuSy  in  which  Dr..  Billings  and  Dr.  Fletcher 
were  associated  as  editors,  was  begun  as  an 
extra-official  publication  in  1879,  running 
through  twenty-one  volumes  (1879-99).  In 
1903,  it  was  revived,  under  the  generous  patron- 
age of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
with  Dr.  Fletcher  as  editor-in-chief  (1903-11). 
During  the  years  1884-88,  Dr.  Fletcher  was 
lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  at  the  Colum- 
bian University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  from  1897  till  1903. 
He  is  described  as  a  clear  and  attractive  lec- 
turer, very  jwpular.  with  his  classes.  He  was 
president  of  the  Anthropological,  Philosophical 
and  Literary  Societies  of  Washington,  as  also 
of  the  Cosmos  Club.  Many  honors  were  paid 
him  in  his  later  years,  in  particular  the  banquet 
jriven  to  hira  by  leading  members  of  tfie  pro- 
fession on  January  11,  1906,  and  the  unique 
award  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  (1910),  a  distinction  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  only  eleven  physicians  in 
ninety  years,  most  prominent  of  whom  were 
Parkinson  (1822),  Thomas  Bevill  Pftq<^ock 
(1876),- Sir  Richard  Owen,  (1883),  Sir  W.  J. 
Erasmus  Wilson  (1884),  Sir  James  Paget 
(1S97),  and  Lord  Lister  (1897).  He  also  re- 
ceived honorarj'  medical  degrees  from  Colum- 


bian University  (1884),  and  from  his  original 
alma  mater  at  Bristol,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
obtain  only  a  few  days  before  his  death.  During 
his  later  years,  he  was  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  the  London  Hospital. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  vigorous  and  active  up  iq 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  A  severe  attack 
of  diphtheria  in  the  spring  of  1911  brought  on 
a  condition  of  enfeebled  health,  which  he 
bravely  weathered,  but  to  which  he  gradually 
succumbed,  dying  on  the  morning  of  November 
8,  1912.  He  was  buried  at  Arlington  with  the 
honors  commensurate  with  the  military  rank 
he  had  attained. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  survived  by  a  daughter,  who 
is  the  wife  of  General  Leon  A.  Matile,  United 
States  Army,  and  by  his  son,  Captain  Robert 
H.  Fletcher,  United  States  Army  (retired), 
whose  charming  literary  productions  are  wel' 
known.  Another  son.  Lieutenant  Arthur  H. 
Fletcher,  United  States  Navy,  (retired),  died 
in  1911. 

During  his  long  life.  Dr.  Fletcher  was  the 
author  o?  many  interesting  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  anthropology  and  the  history  of 
medicine,  which  may  be  listed  in  chronological 
order,  as  follows:  On  Prehistoric  Trephining 
and  Cranial  Amulets  (1882),  Paul  Broca  and 
the  French  School  of  Anthropology  (1882), 
Human  Proportion  in  Art  and  Anthr<^)ometry 
(1883),  A  Study  of  Some  Recent  Experiments 
in  Serpent  Venom  (1883),  Tattooing  among 
Civilized  People  (1883),  Myths  of  the  Robin 
Redbreast  in  Early  English  Poetry  (1899). 
The  Vigor  and  Expressiveness  of  Old&r 
English  (1890),  The  New  School  of  Criminal 
Anthropology  (1891),the  Poet— Is  He  Bom,  Not 
Made?  (1893),  Anatomy  and  Art  (1895),  Brief 
Memoirs  of  Colonel  Qarrick  Mallery,  United 
States  Army  (1895),  Medical  Lore  in  the  Older 
English  Dramatists  and  Poets  (1895),  The 
Witches'  Pharmacopoeia  (1896),  Scopelism 
(1897),  A  Tragedy  of  the  Great  Plague  of  Milan 
in  1630  (1898),  William  Whitney  Gk)oding 
(1900),  A  Rare  Reprint  of  a  Rare  Work  of 
Vesalius  (1909),  Columns  of  Infamy  (1912), 
Diseases  Bearing  the  Names  of  Saints  (1912). 

Of  these,  the  monograph  on  **  Prehistoric 
Trephining''  (1882),  the  first  handling  o*  the 
subject  in  English,  is  a  good  example  of  his 
cjax>aeity  for  exhaustive  research  and  direetness 
of  statement,  containing  everjrthing  known  on 
the  subject  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication. 
As  an  instance,  "We  may  say  that  the  cranial 
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mutilation  which  was  first  observed  in  prehis- 
troic  skulls  by  Manouvrier  in  1895  and  described 
by  him  as  the  **  sincipital  T/'  was  already 
noted  by  Dr.  Fletcher,  in  1882  (p.  28),  as  a 
common  practice  among  the  natives  of  the 
Jjoyalty  Islands,  as  first  described  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Ella,  an  English  missionary  in  1874. 
The  ^'Tragedy  of  the  Great  Plague  at  Milan" 
(1898)  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  synthetic  work, 
the  story  having  been  developed  db  initio  from 
a  rare  old  Italian  engraving.  The  paper  on 
"'Medical  Lore  in  the  Older  English  Dramatists 
and  Poets'*  (1895)  is  the  most  scholarly  and 
thoroughgoing  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Eng- 
lish, forming,  as  it  were,  a  medical  pendant  to 
Charles  Lamb's  immortal  '* Specimens"  from  the 
Elizabethan  poets.  Dr.  Fletcher  had  a  won- 
derfully retentive  memory  for  poetic  citations, 
often  quoting  the  most  recondite  things  offhand, 
and  his  papers  on  the  poetry  of  bis  native  land 
were  perhaps  those  dearest  to  his  heart.  He  wafl 
especially  interested  in  bird  lore,  and  he  selected 
most  of  the  poetic  mottoes  descriptive  of  birds 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  It  had  been  his 
cherished  intention  to  enlarge  his  essay  on  tho 
ftobin  Bedbreast  with  the  valuable  material 
which  he  had  collected  through  many  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  some  day  appear 
in  extended  form. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  Dr.  Fletcher 
maintained  a  most  active  interest  in  recent  ad- 
vances in  medicine  and  in  scientific  and  secular 
literature.  He  read  most  modem  books  that 
were  worth  reading,  and  commented  freely  upon 
them.  As  he  had  a  definite  contempt  for  weak- 
ness of  character  and  mental  ineptitude,  he 
thought  but  little  of  the  muddle  logic,  the  senti- 
mental glorification  of  crime,  which  disfigures 
the  writings  of  Nietzsche  and  his  school.  On 
being  shown  a  jwrtrait  of  the  unfortunate 
Nietzsche,  with  the  Cr5-Magnon  jaw  and  **eyes 
of  a  trapped  wolf,'"  he  handed  back  the  picture 
with  the  brief  humorous  comment:  ''Hardly  the 
sort  of  mian  one  would  care  to  meet  in  the  tra- 
ditional dark  lane  on  a  rainy  night." 

In  person.  Dr.  Fletcher  was  the  tall,  dignified, 
stately  and  distingue  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  much  respected  by  old  and  young  alike 
for  his  cheerful  stoicism  and  military  prompti- 
tude, his  ready  wit  and  courtly  ways.  In  the 
relations  of  private  life,  he  was  most  kindly  and 
senerous,  efven  with  little  children,  who  always 
liked  h'kt  An  Englidiman,  de  race,  he  had  the 
<=iaxon'8  strength  of  hand  and  independence  of 


the  Western  men,  did  not  need  his  war-time 
experiences  in  the  field  to  acquire  a  stoical  dis- 
regard for  pain  and  a  fine  sense  of  duty  and 
loyalty.  *'He  had,"  says  Sir  William  Osier, 
**a  rare  gift  for  friendship..  .  .  and  aU  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  were  de- 
voted to  him.  After  his  Jurisprudence  lecture 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital^  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  the  Director,  -Dr.  Hurd,  many  of  us 
would  gather,  delighted  to  hear  of  Dr.  Fletcher's 
reminiscences  of  the  profession,  which  went  back 
to  the  forties.  He  had  met  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
and  he  knew  well  the  famous  old  men  of  the 
Bristol  School,  and  could  tell  tales  of  the  Middle 
West  in  the  palmy  days  of  Drake  and  Dudley 
and  Caldwell.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  dine  with 
him  quietly  at  his  club  in  Washington.  He 
knew  his  Brillat-Savarin  well,  and  could  order 
a  dinner  that  would  have  made  the  mouth  of 
Coelius  Apicius  water. "   . 

The  profession  lost  in  Dr.  Fletcher  an  accom. 
plished  scholar,  whose  work  will  be  esteemed  as 
long  as  medical  bibliography  is  of  importance; 
his  friends  and  intimates  miss  one  high-minded, 
honorahle  gentleman,  one  staunch  and  loyal 
friend. 

•  Fielding  H.  Garrison,  M.D. 


ilo0k  fittrtrm^ 


Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  Henry 
KoPUK,  M.D.  (Fourth  Edition.)  Philadel- 
phia  and  New  York:   Lea  &  Febiger.     1918. 

The  third  edition  of  this  well-known  book  ap- 
peared in  1910.  Many  advances  have  been 
made  in  pediatiics  sin«e  that  time.  These  have 
been  incorporated  in  this,  the  fourth  edition, 
which  is  better  even  than  the  third,  which  was 
it«elf  far  superior  to  the  two  earlier  editions. 
This  edition,  like  the  others,  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  author's  individuality.  It  is  not  simply  a 
compilation  of  the  views  of  others,  but  the  ex 
pression  of  his  own  opinions  and  beliefs.  It 
shows  clearly  how  wide  the  author's  clinical  ex- 
perience has  been  and  what  good  use  he  has 
made  of  it.  It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  take 
exceptions  to  many  minor  points  and  to  criticise 
many  of  the  statements  which  are  made.  In 
general,  however,  nothing  can  be  said  of  the  text 
except  in  approval.  The  book  should  be  of  great 
value  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  both  stu- 
dents and  practitioners. 
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NUIRSES'  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  JouBNAii  to  acquaint  its  readers  with  enrrent 
le^lation  regarding  the  registration  of  nurses. 
This  year  an  amendment  to  the  nurses'  bill  is  to 
oomo  'before  the  Legislature  which  provides: 
first,  that  nurses  who*  shall  be  eligible  to 
take  the  examinations  must  be  graduates  of  a 
school  approved  by  the  Board;  second,  that  all 
people  who  are  to  take  care  of  the  sick  for  pay, 
and  who  are  not  registered  nurses,  must  have 
a  license  to  practice  as  attendants;  third,  all 
attendants  and  nurses  shall  renew  their  licenses 
or  registration  annually.  It  will  be  seen  that  as 
a  means  of  keeping  track  of  the  nursing  re- 
sources of  the  state  this  amendment  makes  pro- 
vision for  emergency.  Census  taking  never 
seems  to  give  an  accurate  result  and  by  making 
registration  a  mandator^'  law  we  shall  know  what 
we  have  to  depend  upon  in  sudden  need.  For- 
merly, it  was  not  even  necessary  that  candidates 


for  examination  should  be  graduates  of  any 
training  school  and  consequently  at  times  womoi 
who  for  incompetency  or  misconduct  had  been 
discharged  from  a  training  school  were,  never- 
theless, eligible  for  examination.  '  However,'  a 
generous  waiver  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
next  year  in  order  properly  to  include  all  people 
who  have  not  registered  previously,  and  who 
have  graduated  more  than  five  years  ago. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  proposed  act  amend- 
ing the  Present  law  relating  to  the  registration 
of  nurses: 

AX   ACT   TO    AMEND    THK    LAW    UKLATIVK   TO 
THE  UEGISTRATION  OF  NURSES. 

Section  1. 

Section  three  of  chapter  four  hundred  forty-nine 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "charac- 
ter" in  the  ninth  line,  the  words, — and  a  graduate  of  a 
training  school  for  nurses  approved  by  the  board, — 
and  by  inserting  after  the  word  "fee"  in  the  seven- 
teenth line  the  words, — every  person  registered  as  a 
nurse  or  licensed  attendant  under  this  act  shall,  on 
or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  each 
year,  renew  his  or  her  registration  or  license  for  the 
ensuing  year  by  i)ayment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  tn 
the  board,  and  upon  payment  of  the  said  fee  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  issue  a  voucher  which 
shall  show  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  prac- 
tice as  a  registereil  nurse  or  licensed  attendant  for 
the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  said  fee.  Any  per- 
son registered  under  this  act  as  a  registered  nurse  or 
Ucensed  attendant  who,  in  any  year  fails  at  the  re- 
quired time  to  renew  his  or  her  right  to  continue  in 
tiie  practice  of  nursing  for  hire  by  payment  of  the 
said  annual  fee,  shall  forfeit  his  or  her  right  to  prac- 
tice until  such  payment  shall  have  been  made,  but  any 
person  whose  right  has  been  forfeited  by  failure  to 
pay  the  required  fee  of  fifty  cents,  may  make  applica- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  his  or  her  right,  and  upon 
payment  of  the  required  fee  of  fifty  cents  his  or  her 
petition  may  be  granted ;  but  such  payment  shall  only 
authorize  said  applicant  to  practice  nursing  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  for  which  the  said  payment 
should  have  been  -made, — and  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "any"  In  the  eighteenth  line,  the  word, — reg- 
istered,— and  by  inserting  after  the  word  "nurse"  tn 
the  said  eighteenth  line,  the  words,-H>r  licensed  at- 
tendant,— ^and  by  inserting  after  the  word  "a"  In  the 
twentieth  line,  the  word, — ^registered, — and  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "nurse"  in  the  said  twentieth 
line,  the  words, — or  a  licensed  attendant, — so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board. 
Immediately  upon  its  organization,  to  notli^  aU  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  practice  of  nursing  the  side  of 
this  commonwealth  of  the  times,  places  and  subjects 
of  the  examinations  for  registration,  by  publication 
in  one  or  more  newspapers  in  each  county.  AppUca- 
ti(m  for  registration  shall  be  made  upon  blanks  to  be 
furnished  by  the  board,  and  shall  be  signed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  applicants.  An  applicant  for  regis- 
tration who  shall  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  he 
or  she  is  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of 
good  moral  character  and  a  graduale  of  a  training 
school  for  nurses  approved  by  the  board,  shall,  upon 
t^he  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  be  examined  by 
the  said  board,  and.  If  found  to  be  qualified,  sbaU 
be  registered,  with  the  right  to  use  the  title  Reg- 
istered Nurse,  and  shall  receive  a  certificate  thereof 
from  the  board  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary.   An  applicant  who  fails  to  pass  an  examlnatioii 
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satisfactory  to  the  board,  and  is  therefore  refused 
registration,  sliall  be  entitled,  within  one  year  after 
such  refusal,  to  a  re-examlnation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  called  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  with- 
out the  payment  of  an  additional  fee.  Every  person 
registered  as  a  nurse  or  licensed  attendant  under  this 
act  shall,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  each  year,  renew  his  or  her  registration  or 
license  for  the  ensuing  year  by  payment  of  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents  to  the  board,  and  upon  payment  of  the 
said  fee  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  issue  a 
voucher  which  shall  show  that  the  holder  thereof  is 
entitled  to  practice  as  a  registered  nurse  or  licensed 
attendant  for  the  period  of  time  covered  by  the  said 
fee.  Any  person  registered  under  this  act  as  a  regis- 
tered nurse  or  licensed  attendant  who,  in  any  year 
fails  at  the  required  time  to  renew  his  or  her  right  to 
continue  In  the  practice  of  nursing  for  hire  by  pay- 
ment of  the  said  annual  fee,  shall  forfeit  his  or  her 
right  to  practice  until  such  payment  shall  have  been 
made;  but  any  person  whose  ri*:ht  has  been  forfeite<l 
by  failure  to  pay  the  required  fee  of  fifty  cents  may 
make  application  for  the  restoration  of  his  or  her 
right,  and  upon  payment  of  the  required  fee  of  fifty 
cents,  his  or  her  petition  may  be  granted ;  but  such  pay- 
ment shall  only  authorize  the  said  applicant  to  prac- 
tice nursing  for  the  balance  of  the  year  for  which  the 
said  payment  should  have  been  made.  The  said 
board  may,  after  a  hearing,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of 
its  members,  annul  the  r^stration  and  cancel  the 
certificate  of  any  registered  nurse  or  licensed  at- 
tendant; and  without  a  hearing,  may  annul 
the  re^stratiou  and  cancel  the  certificate  of  a 
registered  nurse  or  licensed  attendant  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  a  'crime  or  misdemeanor.  All  fees 
received  by  the  board  shall  once  a  month  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth. 

Section  2.  Section  five  of  chapter  four  hundred 
forty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "shall"  In  the  first  line,  the  words,— have  gradu- 
ated at  least  five  years  previous  to  the  passage  of 
this  act  fr6m  a  training  school  for  nurses  approved  by 
the  board,  who  shall,— and  by  striking  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "she*'  In  the  fourth  line,  down 
to  and  including  the  word  "school"  In  the  sixth  line, 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof,  the  words, — has  had 
such  experience, — and  by  inserting  after  the  word  "dol- 
lars" |n  the  eighth  line,  the  following,— any  person 
in  this  commonwealth  who  is  engaged  in  caring  for 
the  slck»for  hire,  and  who  Is  not  already  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  forty- 
nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten, 
or  who  is  not  entitled  to  r^stration  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  one  of  this  act,  or  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  sectlcm,  shall  be  required 
to  file  with  the  board  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by 
the  board,  satisfactory  proof  that  he  or  she  is  of 
good  moral  character,  and  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  fifty  cents  a  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the 
applicant,  signed  by  the  secretary,  which  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  holder  thereof  is  authorized  to  practice 
under  the  title  "Licensed  Attendant."  In  case  of 
emerg^cy  the  board  may  at  its  discretion  waive 
tenqiorarily  the  requirement  of  registration  or  issuing 
of  licenses  for  those  who  are  needed  to  care  for  the 
sick  for  hire, — so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sections.  Any  resident  of  this  commonwealth, 
who  shall  have  graduated  at  least  five  years  previous 
to  the  passage  of  this  act  from  a  training  school  for 
nurses  approved  by  the  board,  who  shall  make  ap- 
plication for  registration  within  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  who  shall  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  board,  by  aflidavit  or  otherwise,  that 
he  or  she  has'  had  such  experience  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board  would  Justify  registration,  shall  be 
registered  without  examination  on  the  payment  of  a 
fee  (rf  five  dollars.  Any  person  in  this  commonwealth 
who  is  engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  for  hire,  and 
who  l<  not  nTready  registered  under  the  provisions  of 


chapter  four  hundred  forty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  or  who  is  not  en- 
titled to  registration  under  the  provisions  of 
section  one  of  this  act,  or  under  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  shall  be  required  to  file  with 
the  board  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  board, 
satisfactory  proof  that  he  or  she  is  of  good  moral 
character,  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  a 
certificate  shall  be  Issued  to  the  applicant,  signed  by 
the  secretary,  which  shall  provide  that  the  holder 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  practice  under  the  title  "Li- 
censed Attendant."  In  case  of  emergency  the  board 
may  at  Its  discretion  waive  temporarily  the  require- 
ment of  registration  or  issuing  of  licenses  for  those 
who  are  needed  to  care  for  the  sick  for  hire- 

Section  3.  Section  ten  of  chapter  four  hundred 
forty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "nurse"  in  the  second  line,  the  words, — or  licen- 
sed attendant, — and  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"nurse"  In  the  third  line,  the  words, — or  licensed  at- 
tendant,—and  by  inserting  after  the  letters  "R.N."  in 
the  third  line,  the  words, — or  licensed  attendant, — 
and  by  inserting  after  the  word  "registered"  in  the 
seventh  line,  the  words,— by  fraud,— and  by  inserting 
aftef  the  word  "nurse"  in  the  eighth  line,  the  words, — 
or  licensed  attendant, — so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  10.  Whoever  not  being  lawfully  author- 
ized to  practice  as  a  registered  nurse  or  licensed 
attendant  within  this  commonwealth  practices  or  at- 
tempts to  practice  as  a  registered  nurse  or  llcense<l 
attendant,  or  uses  the  abbreviation  R.N.  or  the  words 
licensed  attendant,  or  any  other  words,  letters  or  fig- 
ures to  Indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a 
registered  nurse  or  licensed  attendant  shall  for  each 
offence  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars.  Whoever  becomes  registered  or  at- 
tempts to  become  registered  by  fraud,  or  whoever 
practices  or  attempts  to  practice  as  a  registered  nurse 
or  licensed  attendant  under  a  false  or  assumed  name, 
shall  for  each  offence  be  punisheil  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  or  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprisonment  for  three  months  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  4.  Section  eleven  of  chapter  four  hundred 
forty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten  is  hereby  amended  by  striking-  out  all  the 
words  of  the  section  after  the  word  "family"  in  the 
second  line,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  11.  This  act  shall  not  ai^ly  to  gratuitous 
nursing  of  the  sick  by  friends  or  members  of  the 
family. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 


RETURN  OF  HARVARD  SURGICAL  UNIT. 

After  nearly  four  years  of  valuable  service 
abroad,  the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  returned  to 
Boston  on  January  30.  After  leaving  Prance 
on  January  7,  the  unit  wfent  to  England)  and 
was  entertained  in  London,  where  several  mem- 
bers of  the  unit  were  honored  for  their  distin- 
guished service.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hugh 
Cabot,  chief  surgeon  and  commander  of  the  hos- 
pital, was  'made  companion  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George,  and  Captain  Edward 
Harding,  of  Boston,  received  the  Military  Cross. 
The  Royal  Bed  Cross  was  awarded  to  the  chief 
matron  of  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Katharine  Hagar, 
and  to  several  of  the  nurses.    Honorarv  commis- 
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sions  ill  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  were 
given  to  all  the  members  of  the  unit. 

The  work  of  the  unit  in  France  may  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows : 

''Something  over  150,000  casualties  have 
passed  through  to  22  General  Hospital,  up  to 
Dec.  1,  1918.  This  is  a  greater  number  than 
the  total  reported  wounded  of  the  American 
Army  in  Prance. 

''It  was  the  policy  of  this  hospital  never  to 
refuse  to  take  a  patient,  and  though  the  accom- 
modations were  often  overstretched,  the  unit 
always  found  room  for  more. 

"At  one  time  during  the  German  oflfensive  of 
March,  1918,  the  hospital  took  in  over  1200 
patients  m  24  hours  and  had  in  the  hospital  at 
that  time  over  3000. ' ' 

The  first  contingent,  headed  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Nichols,  and  including  31  other  surgeons  and  75 
nurses,  went  overseas  in.  June,  1915,  and  took 
charge  of  British  General  Hospital  No.  22,  at 
Camiers.    Since  then  replacements  in  member- 
ship have  made  it  necessary  to  provide  in  all  a 
force  of  between  400  and  500  surgeons  and 
nurses.    At  diflFerent  times,  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols, 
Dr.  David  Cheever,  Dr.  Harvey  Gushing,  and 
Dr.  Daniel  P.  Jones  were  at  the  head  of  the 
unit.     But  for  the  greater  part  of  its  life  the 
unit  has  been  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Cabot  as  chief  surgeon.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Her- 
bert H.  White  was  the  business  administrator  of 
the  unit;  Mrs.  Katharine  Hagar,  of  Wellesley, 
served  as  chief  matron  of  the  hospital. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the  return  of 
the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  was  made  at  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Boston  on  the  evening  of 
February  4,  when  a  dinner  was  given  to  the 
members  of  the  unit  by  the  overseers  of  Harvard 
College,  the  directors  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Association,  the  Harvard  Club,  and  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  unit. 
President  Lowell  presided,  and  Henry  Bablnng- 
ton  Smith,  K.C.B.,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hugh 
Cabot  were  the  principal  speakers. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  home  the  members 
of  the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit,  which  has  ren- 
dered to  humanity  an  unselfish  service  of  the 
highest  character. 


of  the  progress  of  the  reporting  of  gonorrhoea 
and  syphilis  in  Massachusetts  from  t&e  time  the 
new  regulations  went  into  effect,  Feb.  Ist,  1918, 
to  Nov.  1st,  1918.  It  may  well  be  borne  in  mind 
that  reporting  was  not  in  active  operation  until 
several  weeks  later. 


GOVOBRHBA 

Februarj^ 47 

March    982 

April    835 

May    787 

Jmie    815 

•Tuly    750 

August 828 

September    669 

October  552 

November  771 


STPUILI8 

Total 

16 

63 

376 

1358 

415 

1250 

334 

1121 

330 

1145 

285 

1085 

360 

1188 

298 

967 

233 

785 

365 

1136 

3012 


10018 


These  figures  bespeak  the  earnest  eooperatiim 
of  the  members  of  the  profession  as  a  whole, 
though  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before 
figures  can  be  presented  which  will  indicate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  prevalence  of  these 
diseases  in  our  state.  It  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  in  relation  to  the  Boston  figures  the  faet 
that  the  larger  clinics  draw  from  a  wide  field,  in 
some  cases  embracing  all  of  New  England. 

A  peculiar  responsibility  was  thrown  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  medical  profession  when 
the  decision  was  reached  that  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhoea should  be  made  reportable  by  number 
only,  the  name  of  the  patient  becoming  known 
only  when  he  lapses  treatment.    It  is  the  nhysi- 
cian  alone  who  holds  the  secret  of  the  eomings 
and  goings  of  these  carriers  of  disease*  conse- 
quently it  is  to  him  that  we  must  look  for  the 
close  follow-up  which  alone  can  make  this  sys- 
tem a  success,— and  success  it  is  proving  to  be 
in  spite  of  some  difficult  points.    Each  individ- 
ual physidan  can  make  it  a  bigger  success  and 
a  greater  boon  to  humanity  at  large  by  follow- 
ing every  case  which  comes  to  his  attention  nntil 
he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  no  longer  a  sonrce  of 
danger  to  the  community.    Failing  in  this  th^ 
State  Department  is  prepared  to  take  up  the 
trial  where  the  practitioner  has  lost  it.    Atten- 
tion is  invited  to  Section  9  of  the  Regulations 
which  permits  immediafe  report  by  name  when 
advisable  in  the  estimation  of  the  physician. 
State    approved   and   subsidized   clinics   are 
VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  IN         being  established  in  twelve  cities  selected  at 
MASSACHUSETTS.  some  pains  with  a  view  to  their  accessibility. 

Thb  accompanying  diagram  is  presented  by  I  Those  already  in  operation  are  indicated  on  the 
the  State  Department  of  Health  as  illustrative   following  list : — 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Boston  Dispensary 

Mass.  Homeopathic  Hospital 

Boston  City  Hospital 

Brockton  City  Hospital 

t^U  River  aty  Hospital 

Board  of  Health  Clinics 

Corporation  Hospital 

Lynn  Hospital 

House  of  Mercy  Hospital 

Worcester  City  Hospital 


Boston   .... 

Brocktim 

Fall  River  . . 
I^awrence  . . . 

Lowell 

Lynn    

Pittsfleld  . . . . 

Worcester  . . . 

Fitchburg 

Attleborough 

New  Bedford 

Springfield 

Holyoke 


Arsphenamine,  manufactured  in  the  State 
Laboratories,  is  available  for  all  these  clinics  in 
amounts  for  the  present  limited  to  the  treatment 
of  infectious  cases  of  syphilis,  and  in  all  free 
treatment  (when  conditions  warrant)  can  be 
secured  for  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  or  both,  in 
either  sex.  Evening  pay  clinics  are  available  in 
several.  To  meet  a  demand  for  night  examina- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  Court  cases,  the 
^fassachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  has  pro- 
vided facilities  in  connection  with  its  Venereal 
Ward  recently  opened  for  the  accommodation 
of  house  cases  in  women. 

Physicians  are  urged  to  foster  the  growth  of 
these  Clinics  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency  as  well  as  for  the  broader  purpose  of 
creating  through  them  centers  for  public  health 
work. 

The  State  Laboratories  are  available  for  diag- 
nostic purposes  without  cost.    The  Wassermann 

Ratio  or  Syphius  to  Gonorbhea. 
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Laboratories,  located  at  the  Harvard  Medioal 
School,  are  prepared  to  make  Wassermann  tests 
ui>on  receipt  of  specimens,  while  smears  will  be 
examined  at  the  State  Department  Bacteriologi- 
cal Laboratories.  Containei]^  will  be  supplied 
upon  request. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

BoYAL  Medical  Colleqe  of  Bangkok. — Dr. 
A.  Q.  Ellis,  associate  professor  of  pathology^  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  will  proceed  to  Siam 
to  organize  the  department  of  pathology  in  the 
Royal  Medical  CoUege  at  Bangkok.  The  exact 
date  of  his  departure  has  not  been  determined, 
and  is  contingent  upon  the  return  of  Dr.  W.  M. 
L.  Coplin,  professor  of  pathology,  who  is  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Prance, 
having  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  hospital 
laboratories. 

Promotign  op  Dr.  Shoemaker. — ^Dr.  William 
T.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  ophthalmologist  of  Base  Hospital 
Unit  No.  10,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital^ 
which  he  accompanied  to  France  in  May,  1917, 
has  been  appointed  ophthalmologist  to  all  Ameri- 
can hospitals  in  England,  and  recently  left 
France  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties.  The  new 
appointment  carries  with  it  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  and  he  has  been  recommended  for 
the  promotion. 
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Establishment  op  Nbw  Journal  op  Neu- 
rology.—At  the  session  o£  the  American  Medical 
Association  last  June,  a  petition  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  neurologists  and 
psychiatrists  of  the  Unij;ed  States  and  Canada 
was  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees,  asking 
that  the  Association  publish  a  journal  to  be  de- 
voted to  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  on  which  the  Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine  and  the  American  Journal  of  Diseases 
of  Children  are  published.  The  board  held  the 
matter  under  advisement  until  its  October  meet- 
ing, at  which  time  it  acted  favorably  on  the 
petition,  and  authorized  the  publication  of  such 
a  journal.  The  journal  will  be  known  as  the 
Archives  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry.  The  fol- 
lowing were  appointed  as  the  editorial  board: 
Dr.  Pearce.  Bailey,  New  York,  adjunct  professor 
and  assistant  professor  of  neurology  at  Colum- 
bia University  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York;  Dr.  Augustus  Hoch,  now  of 
Montecito,  Calif.,  formerly  professor  of  clinical 
medicine,  department  of  psycho-pathology  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  College;  Dr.  Hugh 
T.  Patrick,  Chicago,  clinical  professor  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School;  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  Boston, 
professor  of  neurology,  Medical  School  of  Har- 
vard University;  Dr.  Frederick  Tilney,  professor 
of  neurology,  Columbia  University  Collie  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York ;  Dr.  T.  H; 
Weisenburg,  Philadelphia,  professor  of  neuro- 
pathology and  clinical  neurology.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Martin. — ^Dr.  Edward 
Martin,  major  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  and 
stationed  at  a  camp  in  Georgia,  has  been  elected 
emeritus*  professor  of  surgical  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Honor  for  Major  General  William  C  Gor- 
GAS. — ^Major  (Jeneral  William  C.  Gorgas,  former 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
has  been  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy,  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service  in  behalf  of  military  sanita- 
tion. The  order  was  presented  by  Major  General 
Emilio  Guglielmotti,  military  attach^  of  the 
Boyal  Italian  Embassy.  The  presentation  cere^ 
mony  took  place  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  on  November  5. 


Resignation  of  Professor  Nellis  B.  Fostee. 
— Professor  Nellis  B.  Poster,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army, 
has  resigned  as  professor  of  medicine  and  dean 
of  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  because  he  expects  that  military  duties 
will  detain  him  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Eesignation  of  Dr.  L.  Baumann. — ^The  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  L.  Baumann,  assistant  professor 
and  director  of  research  in  the  department  of 
internal  medicine  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  will 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  college  year. 

French  Title  for  Dr.  Simon  Flbxner. — Dr. 
Simon  Flexner,  director  of  the  Laboratories  of 
the  Bockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
has  been  honored  by  the  French  Government. 
He  has  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Societe  des  Hopitaux  de  Paris,  and  the  title 
of  Officer  de  Legion  d'Honneur  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Return  of  Brigadier  General  William  S. 
Thayer. — Brigadier  General  William  S.  Thayer 
will  return  from  his  service  in  France  within  a 
few  days,  and  will  resume  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Thayer  will  succeed  Dr.  Theodore 
C.  Janeway,  who  died  several  months  ago  while 
serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Red  Cross  Census  of  Nurses. — At  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  the  American  Red  Cross  ha«? 
undertaken  to  survey  the  nursing  resources  of 
the  country.  In  New  England,  February  1  to 
February  8  constituted  "Nursing  Survey 
Week."  Nurses  are  requested  to  fill  out  ques- 
tionnaires and  forward  them  to  local  chapters  of 
the  Red  Cross.  No  obligation  of  service  is  in- 
volved. It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  register  their  names  and  qualifica- 
tions: graduate  and  undergraduate  nurses, 
trained  attendants,  practical  nurses,  pupil 
nurses,  midwives,  and  everyone  who  has  taken 
a  Red  Cross  course. 

Bequests  for  Medical.  Research. — ^By  •  the 
will  of  Captain  Joseph  Raphael  De  Lamar,  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000  has  been  left  to  the 
Harvard  University  Medical  School,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
md  Sui^reons  of  Columbia  University,  for  medi- 
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cal  research  into  the  cause  of  disease  and  into 
the  principles  of  correct  living.  The  following 
clause  describes  the  purposes  for  which  this 
money  is  to  be  used : 

**Por  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  origin  of 
human  disease  and  the  prevention  thereof;  for 
the  study  and  teaching  of  dietetics  and  of  the 
effect  of  different  food  and  diets  on  the  human 
sjrstem,  and  how  to  conserve  health  hy  proper 
food  and  diet,  and  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going purposes  to  establish  and  maintain  fellbw- 
ships,  instruetorships,  scholarships  and  profes- 
sorships ;  to  construct,  maintain  and  equip  labor- 
atories, clinics,  dispensaries  and  other  places  for 
such  study  and  research  and  to  provide  proper 
housing  of  same ;  to  publish  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  such  study  and  research,  not  only  in 
scientific  journals  and  for  phjrsicians  and  scien- 
tists, but  also,  and  this  I  especially  enjoin  on 
the  legatees,  by  popular  publications,  public  Icc- 
tur3s,  and  other  appropriate  methods  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  generally  the 
knowledge  concerning  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness and  disease,  and  also  concerning  the  con- 
x«ervpti'on  of  health  by  proper  food  and  diet." 

COMMIS^-'JON     FOR     StUDY     OP     INFLUENZA. — A 

commission  to  study  and  report  on  the  cause, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  influenza  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Whitman  of  New  York. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  scientific  information  which 
has  been  collected  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  and  other  sources  -may  be 
correlated  and  made  available  to  health  officials 
and  to  the  medical  profession.  Among  those 
who  have  been  invited  to  serve  on  this  commis- 
sion are  the  surgeon  generals  of  the  United 
Sttates  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service, 
Dr.  Rufus  Cole,  Dr.  Walter  'B.  James,  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York 
City ;  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  New  York  state 
commissioner  of  health,  and  Prt)fessor  William 
H.  Park,  director  of  the  Research  Laboratories, 
New  York  City,  Department  of  Health. 

Vbtbrinary  Reconstruction  CoMMrrnsE. — A 
committee  of  five  from  the  United  States  and 
one  of  three  from  Canada  have  been  appointed 
by  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
to  assist  in  the  war  departments  of  the  two 
countries  and  to  help  solve  veterinary  recon- 
struction problems. 

Medical  Studients  in  SwrrzERLAND. — ^During 
the  summer  semester  of  1918,  there  were  enrolled 


in  the  five  universities  of  Switzerland  1,725  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  distributed  as  follows :  Bale, 
220  (174  Swiss,  of  whom  15  were  women,  and  46 
foreign,  of  whom  4  were  women) ; Berne,  385  (242 
Swiss,  of  whom  29  were  women,  and  143  foreign, 
:f  whom  16  were  women)  ; Geneva, 381  (163 Swiss, 
of  whom  16  were  women,  and  218  foreign,  of 
whom  58  were  women)  ;  Lausanne,  225  (159 
Swiss,  of  whom  13  were  women,  and  66  foreign, 
of  whom  16  were  women) ;  Zurich,  504  (350 
Swiss,  of  whom  56  were  women,  and  154  for- 
eign, of  whom  16  were  women). 

An  Inter- AiJiiiBD  Fellowship  op  Medicine. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
on  Pecemb^r  4,  the  desirability  of  forming  an 
association  for  promoting  the  cooperation  in 
medicine  among  English-speaking  countries,  but 
not  limited  to  them,  was  considered.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Science  there  is  printed  a  report 
of  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  the  coming  together  of 
medical  men  from  America  and  all  parts  of  the 
British  Dominions  should  be  utilized  to  organize 
some  form  of  permanent  organization  which 
would  result  in  a  closer  union  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  through  the  medium  of  the 
the  medical  profession. 

A  circular  stating  the  aims  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  England, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  was  cor- 
dially received.  It  was  then  issued  to  •  a  wider 
public  and  many  gratifying  and  encouraging 
letters  were  received.  The  question  of  finance 
has  hindered  practical  progress,  but  it  is  believed 
that  if  a  definite  and  approved  scheme  is  pre- 
pared, it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  financial  as- 
sistance from  private  persons. 

United  States  Birth  Statistics  for  1916. — 
In  a  recent  issue  of  Science,  the  following  birth 
statistics  have  been  published : 

In  the  recently  established  birth-registration 
area  of  the  United  States — comprising  the  six 
Xew  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
33,000,000,  or  about  32  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States — 818,983  infants 
were  bom  alive  in  1916,  representing  a  birth 
rate  of  24.8  per  1,000  of  population.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  in  the  same  area  was  486,682, 
or  14.7  per  1,000.    The  births  thus  exceeded  the 
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deaths  by  more  than  68  per  cent.  The  mortality 
rate  for  infants  under  one  year  of  age  averaged 
101  per  1,000  living  births.  The  infant-mor-* 
tality  rates  vary  greatly  for  the  two  sexes  and 
for  the  various  nationalities. 

The  birth  rate  for  the  entire  registration  area 
fell  below  that  for  1915  by  one  tenth  of  1  per 
1,000  population ;  while  the  death  rate  exceeded 
that  for  1915  by  seven  tenths  of  1  per  1,000. 
The  excess  of  the  birth  rate  over  the  deafli  rate 
for  1916,  10.1  per  1,000,  was  thns  a  little  less 
than  the  cprresponding  excess  for  1915,  which 
was  10.9  per  1,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  births  reported,  799,- 
817,  or  24.9  per  1,000,  were  of  white  infants,  and 
19,166,  or  22.8  per  1,000,  were  of  colored  infants. 
The  death  rates  for  the  two  elements  of  the 
population  were  14.5  and  24.4  per  1,000,  re- 
spectively. The  numher  of  children  bom  to 
white  foreign-bom  mothers  exceeded  the  num- 
ber bom  to  native  white  mothers. 

American  Red  Cross  Tuberculosis  Unit  fob 
Italy. — The  second  contingent  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Tuberculosis  Department,  of  which 
Miss  Mary  Thornton  Davis  and  Miss  Ethel 
Nichols  of  Boston,  are  ftiembers,  has  arrived  in 
Rome. 

Miss  Davis,  Miss  Nichols,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  numbering  18  social  service 
and  public  health  experts,  made  the  trip  by  way 
of  Gknoa.  Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Nichols,  who 
belong  to  the  Instructive  District  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation in  Boston,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
nurses'  staff  and  will  begin  work  in  Genoa  at 
once. 

Other  Bostonians,  who  came  with  the  first 
party  in  October,  are  Sejnnour  H.  Stone,  field 
secretary.  Miss  Isabel  Hall,  public  health  nurse, 
and  Morgan  H.  Stafford,  a.ssistant  business 
manager. 

A  survey  of  health  conditions  throughout 
Italy  has  just  been  completed  by  this  Depart- 
ment. A  train  of  American-made  automobile 
dispensaries  will  be  put  into  operation  in  the 
northern  provinces. 

Socifcr*  M£dioalb  dbs  H6pitaux  de  Paris. — 
The  Society  Medicale  des  Hopitaux  de  Paris 
•elected  at  a  recent  meeting,  as  corresponding 
members:  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
director  of  the  medical  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Prance;  Colonel  James  T.  Case, 


editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Radiology 
and  chief  of  the  radiologic  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France;  Professor  William  S. 
Thayer  of  Johns  Hopkins,  consultant  to  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force;  Professor  Mor- 
ton Prince  of  Tufts  College ;  Dr.  Simon  Flexner, 
director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  and  Professor  Beverley  Robinson  of 
the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York,  a  former  intern  of  the  Paris  hospitals. 
At  the  same  time,  five  British  physicians  were 
also  elected :  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  Sir  Bertrand 
Dawson,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Sir  Dyce  Duck- 
worth and  Sir  William  Leishman. 

Medical  Coleges  in  Miutaby  Zone. — Medical 
colleges  have  been  organized  in  the  military  zone 
in  France  to  be  attended  by  military  men  and 
to  teach  military  medicine.  One  of  these  col- 
leges will  be  tiear  Rheims  where  there  are 
already  3,000  beds  and -70  students.  The  curri- 
culum comprises  surgery,  medicine,  histology, 
and  medical  physics. 

Medical  College  in  Peking,  China. — The 
medical  college  in  Peking,  China,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  is' 
now  under  construction,  will  cost  $6,000,000,  and 
will  be  open  in  1920.  Eighteen  university  build- 
ings, forty  faculty  residences,  and  a  hospital  with 
200  beds  will  be  constructed.  A  medical  school 
will  also  be  established  at  Shanghai  and  subsi- 
diary medical  stations  will  be  established 
throughout  China.  Subsidies  will  be  granted  to 
existing  missionary  hospitals  which  will  be 
standardized  and  will  offer  internships  for  the 
university.  The  work  will  require  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $10,000,000  with  an  additional 
$250,000  to  $500,000  annually  for  support. 

Oppicebs  op  the  American  Public  Health 
Association. — The  officers  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  elected  at  the  Chicago 
meeting:  are:  President,  Lee  K-  Frankel,  New 
York  City ;  Vice-presidents,  Colonel  John  W.  S. 
IMcCullough,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Colonel  Victor C. 
Vaughan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Robertson,  Chicago ;  Secretary,  A.  W.  Jledrick. 
Boston;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Guilford  H.  Sumner, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Executive  Committee, 
Drs.  Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  U.S.P.H.S.,  Waah- 
ington,  D.  C;  Charles  J.  C.  0.  Hastings, 
Toronto;  Peter  H.  Bryce,  Ottawa;  John  N. 
Hurty,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  William  C. 
Woodward,  Boston.  Th«  Association  will  meet 
next  year  in  New  Orleans. 
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Boston  and  Massachusetts. 

Week's  Dbath  Bate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  February  1,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  291,  against  262  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  19.05,  against  17.42  last  year. 
There  were  31  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  32  last  year. 

The  number  of  eases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  diphtheria,  53;  scarlet  fever,  44;^ 
measles,  8;  whooping  cough,  12;  typhoid  fever, 
3;  tuberculosis,  47. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
eases  of  non-residents:  diphtheria,  5;  scarlet 
fever,  10;  tiiberculosis,  4. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  whoop- 
ing cough,  1 ;  tuberculosis,  16. 

Influcaiza  cases,  501;  non-residents,  0.    Influ- 
enza deaths,  73;  non-residents,  13. 
• 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — 
On  January  29,  94  new  cases  of  influenza  and 
11  of  pneumonia  with  15  deaths  from  influenza 
and  10  from  pneumonia  were  reported  in  Bos- 
ton. These  figures  indicate  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  deaths,  and  a  slight  increase  in  the 
cases  reported. 

On  January  30,  77  new  influenza  cases  with 
11  deaths  and  9  cases  of  pneumonia  with  4 
deaths  were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  De- 
partment. 

Dn  January  31,  63  cases  of  influenza  and  nine 
of  penumonia,  with  10  deaths  from  influenza 
and  6  from  pneumonia,  were  reported  to  the 
Boston  Health  Department.  On  February  1 
there  were  reported  60  cases  of  influenza  and  10 
of  pneumonia,  with  3  deaths  from  influenza  and 
2  from  pneumonia. 

For  the  week  ending  on  February  1,  501  cases 
of  influenza  were  reported,  against  932  for  the 
previous  week.  There  were  73  deaths,  compared 
with  117  for  the  preceding  week. 

In  Blackstone,  there  are  nearly  150  cases  oi 
influenza  or  severe  colds,  and  the  schools  have 
been  closed. 

Crrr  Hospital  Unit.— It  is  expected  that  the 
City  Hospital  unit,  which  served  in  the  war  as 
Base  Hospital  No.  7,  will  return  to  America 
next  month.  The  unit,  organized  by  Lieut.-Col. 
John  J.  Dowling,  Superintendent  of  the  City 
Hospital,  went  overseas  in  July,  1918.  Its 
personnel  of  24  doctors,  100  nurses,  and  200  en- 
listed men,  is  almost  wholly  from  Greater  Bos- 
ton. 


Fund  for  Study  op  Influenza. — The  trustees 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  have  asked  Mayor 
Peters  for  a  special  appropriation,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3000,  for  the  study  of  the  treatment  of 
influenza.  The  need  of  scientific  study  of  this 
disease  is  recognized.  The  City  Hospital  re- 
ceives so  many  patients  that  the  opportunities 
for  study  at  this  hospital  are  unusually  great. 
Dr.  Sears  of  the  City  Hospital,  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

**The  apparently  successful  results  obtained 
at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Chelsea,  by  the  use  of 
serum  from  convalescent  patients,  have  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  com- 
munity that  an  effective  treatment  of  influenza- 
pneumonia  has  been  found,  but  the  figures  on 
which  their  results  have  been  based  have  been 
too  few  for  final  judgment.  Its  value  can  be 
determined  only  after  it  has  been  used  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  under  careful  observation  and 
study,  and  subject  to  critical  analysis.  The 
excessive  mortality  rate,  which  no  other  method 
of  treatment  has  so  far  influenced,  appears  to 
the  trustees  to  justify  them  in  making  this  re- 
quest for  a  special  appropriation  in  the  hope 
that  more  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
present  plague  may  be  saved." 

Influenza  Tests  at  Gallop's  Island. — As  a 
continuation  of  tests  made  in  California  and 
Boston  Harbor  last  year  in  the  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  and  modes  of  transmission  of  in- 
fluenza, the  Government  is  to  conduct  further 
investigation  at  Gallop's  Island.  Fifty  sailors 
have  volunteered  for  this  service..  A  group  of 
five  experts,  headed  by  Professor  Milton  J.  Bose- 
nau  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  including 
two  physicians  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
two  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
will  have  charge  of  the  experiments.  Both  of 
the  former  Government  tests  proved  negative  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  volunteers  ate  food  in 
which  influenza  germs  had  been  placed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  dropping  of  germs  in  their  throats. 
The  details  of  the  experiments  have  been  worked 
out  and  the  tests  will  be  thorough  and  will  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Volunteers 
have  already  been  sent  to  the  island. 

Txprj^ENZA-PNEUMONTA  Serum. — Thc  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  issued  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fession by  the  State  Department  of  Health : 

"The  Committee  appointed  by  Dr.  Eu- 
gene K.  Kelley  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
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the  serum  obtained  from  convalescent  influ- 
enza-pneumonia patients  for  the  treatment 
of  influenza-pneumonia,  has  reported  that 
it  'believes  it  is  a  promising  method  which 
should  be  tried  further/  Hospital  reports 
and  reports  from  private  physicians  strong- 
ly indicate  that  the  procedure  is  of  un- 
usual value  in  the  treatment  of  influenza 
pneumonia  cases.  So  convincing  is  this  evi-  | 
dence  that  the  State  Department  of  Health  ! 
has  obtained  necessary  funds  to  place  j 
trained  technicians  in  various  cities  where  | 
they  will  demonstrate  the  methods  used  for 
the  collection,  preservation,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  serum  to  all  doctors  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Should 
you  desire  to  confer  with  these  physicians, 
write  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  the  name  and  address  of  our  nearest 
technician  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  re- 
turn mail. 

"The  procedure  in  itself  is  without  harm 
either  to  the  patient  or  donor.  No  bad  re- 
sults are  recorded  either  from  withdrawing 
the  blood  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
serum. 

*'To  achieve  the  best  results  in  the  use  of 
this  serum  it  must  be  given  early  and  to 
properly  selected  cases. 

"Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  is 
earnestly  solicited. ' ' 

The  procedure  which  technicians  should  fol- 
low is  outlined  in  a  circular  accompanying  this 
comunication : 

Pbocbdurb  fob  Technicians  to  Follow. 
/.    Selection  of  Donors: 

A.  Donors  must  be  known  convalescents  from 
influenza-pneumonia. 

This  is  indicated  by  history  sheets  show- 
ing— 

a.  Temperature — fever  for  more  than 
four  days. 

6.  Leucocyte  count — ^not  over  10,000. 

c.  History  of  physical  findings. 

B.  A  Wassermann  test  must  be  done  and 
must  be,  undoubtedly  negative. 

C.  Donors  must  have  completed  at  least  10 
days  of  convalescence  with  a  normal  tem- 
perature and  not  have  exceeded  30  days 

from  beginning  of  convalescence. 
//.     Selection  of  Patients: 

A.  Serum  should  not  be  given  to  any  patient 
who  has  not  developed  influenza-pn6u« 
monia. 


B.  To  be  most  efficacious,  the  seruni  must  be 
given  early.  It  is  practically  useless  in 
late  or  moribund  cases. 

C.  No  serum  should  be  given  unless  the  pa- 
tient will  agree  to  furnish  some  blood  in 
return  for  that- given 

D.  No  serum  should  be  given  to  those  pati^ts 
presenting  a  white  count  of  over  10,000 
or  having  a  fixed  type  of  pneumoeoceic 
sputum. 

///.     Collection  of  Blood  from  Patient: 

A.  Sufficient  blood  for  a  Wassermann  test 
should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  administra- 
tion from  each  case  receiving  serum.  This 
specimen  should  be  sent  for  examination 
at  once. 

B.  Blood  should  not  be  taken  before  the  tenth 
day  of  convalescence.  Not  over  500  cubic 
centimeters  should  be  taken  at  one  time. 

C.  The  patient  should  not  be  bled  more  than 
twice  and  at  least  48  hours  should  elapse 
between  bleedings. 

/  V.     Procedure  for  Preparing  Blood : 

To  be  shown  at  demonstration, 
y.     Procedure  for  administertn{ji  the  Serum, 

To  be  shown  at  demonstration. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  June  3rd  and  4th,  1919. 

STATED  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

February  5,  1919. 
A  STATED  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in 
John  Ware  Hall,  Boston  Medical  Library,  Wed- 
nesday, February  5,  1919,  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 
The  President,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  was 
in  the  chair  and  the  following  76  Councillors 
were  present : 

Middlesex  Nobth, 
W.  B.  Jackson. 
W.  P.  Lawler. 
M.  A.  TlRhe. 
Middlesex  South, 
M.  H.  Baliey. 


Bebkshibe, 

Henry  Colt. 
Bristol  North, 

W.  ri.  AIUmi. 
Bristol  South, 

E.  F.  Cody. 
Essex  North. 

R.  V.  Bakotel. 

F.  D.  McAlUater. 
KssHX  South. 

C.  H.  Banps. 

R.  E.  Foss. 

H.  K.  Foster. 

W.  T.  Hopkins. 

E.  Poirier. 
ITampdkn, 

T.  S.  Bacon. 

J.  P.  Schneider. 
Middlesex  East. 

TT.  A.  (>ale. 

E.  S.  Jack. 

O.  N.  P.  Mond. 


F.  E.  Bateman. 

E.  H.  Bigeloiw. 
O.  H.  Cook. 

(\  A.  Dennett. 
A.  A.  Jackson. 
S.  R.  Lancaster. 
Edward  Melius. 
C.  E.  Mongan. 
C.  F.  Painter. 

F.  W.  Rice. 
Godfrey  Ryder. 
E.  H.  Stevens. 
A.  K.  Stone. 
(J.  L.  Wefit. 

Norfolk, 
1^.  H.  Brijrhsm. 
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All>ert  Khrenfried. 
(•.  M.  Green. 
W.  C.  Howe. 
J.  fc.  Morse. 
Anna  G.  Richardson. 
Stephen  Rushmore. 
G.  C.  Smith. 
Mary  A.  Smith. 
R.  M.  Smith. 
Worcester. 
W.  L.  Johnson. 

F.  H.  Baker. 
W.  P.  Bowers. 
M.  F.  Fallon. 
R.  W.  Greene. 
r>avid  narrower. 

G.  O.  Ward. 

F.  H.  Washburn. 
S.  B.  Woodward. 
Worcester  North, 
E.  li.  Flske. 
A.  P.  Johnson. 
E.  A.  Sawyer. 


A.  N.  Broughton. 
W.  li.  Bnrrage. 
G.  W.  Clement. 
H.  W.  Dana. 

C.  B.  Fftnnce. 
G.  W.  Kaan. 
Bradford  Kent. 
T.  J.  Murphy. 

D.  T.  O'Keefe. 
H.  H.  Powers. 
S.  H.  RuWn. 

Norfolk  South, 

G.  S.  Adams. 

G.  il.  Ryder. 
Plymouth, 

Gilman  Osgood. 

A.  £.  Paine. 

8U7FDI2, 

J.  B.  Blake. 

B.  S.  Boland. 
G.  W.  W.  Brewster. 
J.  A.  Cogan. 

E.  A.  Crockett. 
B.  G.  Cutler. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  that 
the  record  of  the  last  meeting  be  approved  as 
printed. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Huntington  reported  a  tentative  plan 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 
He  said  that  now  the  war  was  over,  it  seemed 
best  to  return  to  the  previous  custom,  and  he 
proposed  that  a  two-day  meeting  be  held  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, June  3  and  4,  to  terminate  with  a  din- 
ner. The  date  was  placed  for  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  June  rather  than  the  second  Wednesday 
because  of  a  conflict  with  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  At- 
lantic City,  June  9  to  13.  He  sketched  a  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting  similar  to  that  of  two 
years  ago.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
report  be  accepted  and  its  recommendations 
adopted.  Dr.  C..M,  Green  moved  that  the  mat- 
ter lie  on  the  table  until  the  financial  status  of 
the  Society  had  been  considered  and  discussed, 
and  it  was  so  voted. 

Dr.  Green  presented  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Membership  and  Finance  as  regards 
memibership  and  it* was  adopted  by  vote. 
Repobt    of    thk    CoMMrmsE    on    Membebship    and 

F^nVANCE    AB    TO    MdMBEBSHIP. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  and  BHnance  makes 
the  following  recommendations  as  to  membership : 

1.  That  the  following  named  Fellows  be  allowed 
to  retire,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  I,  Section  5, 
of  the  by-laws: 

Richard  Hogner,  365  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston. 
Thomas  Kittredge,  of  Salem. 

Joseph  Augustus  I^n^lois.  of  Pittsfield.  with  remis- 
sion of  dues  for  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  19ia 
Herbert  Frank  Pitcher,  of  Haverhill. 

2.  That  the  following  named  FeUows  be  allowed  to 
resign,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  I,  Section  7, 
of  the  by-laws: 

John  Thornton  Bullard,  formerly  of  New  Bedford, 

with  remission  of  dues  for  1918. 
Ixniis  Herbert  Burlingham,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 

with  raniMion  of  dues  for  1918. 
Frank  Leslie  Burt,  of  Peabody,  on  recommendation 

of  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  TMscipline. 
8.    That  the  following  named  Fellow  be  granted 
further  remission  of  dues,  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  I,  Section  6,  of  the  by-laws,  and  on  recom- 
mendation of  his  District  Treasurer: 


Charles  Petit  DeLangle,  of  Lynn. 

4.  That  the  vote  of  the  Council  on  October  2,  1918, 
whereby  the  following  named  Fellow  was  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  fellowship,  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  I,  Section  8,  of  the  by-laws,  be  rescinded, 
because  it  is  now  known  that  he  was  then,  and  is 
believed  to  be  now,  in  the  service  of  his  country : 

Frederick  Artemis  Simonds,  formerly  of  Cambridge. 

5.  That  the  following  named  F^low,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  I,  Section  6,  of  the  by-laws,  and 
on  recommendation  of  the  Treasurer,  be  granted  re- 
mission of  dues  for  the  years  1917  and  1918,  he  having 
paid  the  dues  of  the  three  preceding  years : 

Bugene  Thomas  Galligan,  of  Roxbury. 

For  the  Committee  on  Membership  and  Finance, 

Charles  M.  Gbeen,  Chairman. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report 
and  handed  about  copies  of  an  abstract  for  the 
use  of  the  Councillors. 

A  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  and  a 
letter  from  Horace  C.  Hartshorn,  certified  pub- 
lic accountant,  were  read  by  Dr.  Jl,  W.  Greene. 
After  a  few  questions  the  reports  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  Auditing  Committee  were  duly  ac- 
cepted by  vote. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Qreen  for  the  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership and  Finance  announced  that,  by  trans- 
ferring one  account  to  another,  the  Society  had 
lived  within  the  budget  presented  last  year.  He 
then  presented  the  budget  for  the  year  1919, 
including  three  plans  for  the  use  of  the  un- 
appropriated balance  of  $4500.  (See  Budget, 
page  232).  After  some  discussion,  it  was 
duly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  budget 
through  the  item  ** Unappropriated  Balance*' 
be  accepted,  and  it  was  so  voted.  The 
plans  presented  for '  spending  the  unappro- 
priated balance  were  discussed  by  the  Council. 
The  question  as  to  how  the  dividends  are  ap- 
portioned to  the  district  societies  was  raised 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Jack.  The  President  read  Section 
3  of  Chapter  vii  of  the  By-Laws  covering  this 
point.  Concerning  a  vote  passed  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex South  District  Medical  Society  January 
29,  1919,  to  the  eff'jct  that  members  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  while  in  the  service,  be 
restored,  the  President  called  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  8,  Chapter  i  of  the  By- 
Laws,  which  specifics  the  method  of  restoring 
members  who  have  been  dropped.  On  motion  hf 
Dr.  Green,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  that,  in 
accordance  with  plan  No.  1  of  the  budget,  the 
sum  of  $2500  be  devoted  to  dividends  to  the 
several  district  societies,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$2000  be  an  appropriation  for  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements.  On  motion,  duly  seconded, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
was  taken  from  the  table  and  it  was  voted  that 
it  be  accepted  and  its  recommendations  adopted. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Edward  Melius,  it  vras  voted 
that  if  Fellows  who  were  in  the  service  and 
thereby  by  vote  of  the  Society  exempt  from  the 
nayment  of  dues,  should  pay  their  dues,  that 
those  dues  be  credited  to  the  district  societies  in 
which  the  Fellows  had  mem'bership. 

The  committees  appointed  to  consider  the  peti- 
tions for  restoration  to  fellowship  of  Henry  Tol-     t 
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man,  Jr.,  Harris  S.  Pameroy,  G.  A.  Crittendon 
and  B.  J.  Cotter,  reported  to  the  Council  favor- 
able to  the  petitioners  and  their  recommendations 
were  adopted.  In  the  case  of  Harvey  A.  Field,  the 
report  of  the  committee  recommended  that  he 
be  not  restored  to  fellowship,  and  the  report 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  petition  of  R.  H.  Thompson  for  restora- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  fellowship  was  referred 
to  the  followine^^  committee,  nominated  by  the 
President:  C.  D.  McCarthy,  C.  E.  Prior,  God- 
frey Ryder. 

The  petition  of  P.  P.  McGann  for  restoration 
was  referred  to  the  following  committee,  nom- 
inated by  the  President:  T.  M.  Durrell,  C.  P. 
McCaffrey,  G.  A.  Miles. 

The  petition  of  P.  P.  Ela  for  restoration  was 
referred  to  the  following  committee,  nominated 
by  the  President :  W.  L.  Johnson,  G.  T.  Little, 
C.  H.  Harriman. 

On  motion  by  the  President  the  following 
delegates  were  appointed  by  the  Council :  i 


To  the  House  of  Delegates,  American  Medical  Ass< 
elation,  for  two  years: 

F.  B.  Lund,  E.  F.  Qody. 

Alternates:  W.  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Anthony. 

To  the  Annual  Meetings  of  these  state  media 
societies : 

Maine :  F.  H.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Dennett 
New  Hampshire:  C.  D.  McCarthy,  E.  N.  lAbhy. 
Connecticut:  A.  R.  Crandell,  H.  T.  Baldwin. 
Rhode  Island:  G.  O.  Ward,  W.  A.  Dolan. 

The  President  read  obituaries  of  Alfred  A 
water  MacEeen  of  Whitman,  a  Councillor  of  tk 
Society  for  fifteen  years,  and  of  Frederic  We 
ton  Taylor  of  Cambridge,  Vice-President  of  tl 
Society  in  1916-17  and  also  a  member  of  tl 
Committee  on  Membership  and  Finance  sine 
1913.  Dr.  Green  spoke  of  the  faithful  attend 
ance  of  Dr.  Taylor  at  the  meetings  of  the  Con 
mittee  on  Membership  and  Finance  and  of  th 
loss  the  Society  would  suflfer  by  his  death. 

Adjourned  at  1  p.m. 

Walter  L.  Burbage,  Secffefari 


Schedule  A 

ASSBTS. 

.Cash 

New  Englabd  Trust  Co 

01(1  Colony  Trust  Co 

fnvestmenU 

Shattuck  E\ind 
Annuity  Policy  Mass.  Hos- 
pital Life  Ins.  Co . 

PhUUps  Fund 
Mass.  3%%  Gold  Bonds. . . 

Cotting  Fund 
Deposit  In  Institution  for 
Savings   In   Roxbury   and 

Vldnlty  

Deposit  in  Provident  Insti- 
tute   for    Savings    In    the 

Town  of  Boston 

Deposit  In  Suffolk  Savings 
Bank  for  Seamen  and 
Others,  Boston   

Fund    for    Professorship    of 

Military  Medicine 
Liberty    Bonds  —  Second 
Issue  4% 

Permanent  Fund 
Annuity    Policy    of    Mass. 

Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co 

Mass.  3%%  Gold  Bonds  . . 
Deposit  In  FrankUn  Sav- 
ings Bank  (»f  the  City  of 

Boston  '. . 

lilhorty  Bonds — First  l«i»ue 

nu.r-^  ;. ... 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Showing  the  Assets  and  Liabhjties  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
December  31,  1918. 


$2,264.46 
a,195.57        15,460.03 


9,166.87 
10,000.00 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

300.00 


11,253.30 
6,000.00 


1.074.4.S 

5.000.00      $45,794.65 


LIABIUTDBS. 

Endotoment  Funds 
Shattuck  Fund  (G.  C.  Shat- 
tuck, 1854.   Balance,  1866) . .     $9,166.87 
Phillips      Fund      (Jonathan 

Phillips,  1800)  10,000.00 

Cottlng  Fund  (B.  B.  Cottlng, 

$1,000,  1876,  1881,  1887) 3,000.00 

Emmons      and      Associates 

Fund    452.25 

Fund    for    Professorship    of 

Military  Medicine  300.00 


Surplus 
Balance  January  1,  1918  . . .     26,932.35 
Excess  of  Receipts  over  Ex- 
penses   Schedule  B 1,403.21 


$22,919.1 


2$,335i» 


Total 


$51,254.68 


Total 


$51,254-6! 


STATEMENT    SHOWING    THE    CURRENT    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    MeDICAL    SOCBBTT 

FX)R  THE  Year  Ending  December  31,  19ia 
Schedule  B 

CREDIT 

Ihies  imid  to  lUstrict  Treasurers. 

Barnstable    $126.00 

Berkshire    345.OQ 


Carrietl  forward $470.00 
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Brought  forward   1470.00 

Bristol  North 31000 

Bristol  South   61o!oO 

Essex  North   784.00 

Essex  South 1,070.00 

Franklin  195.00 

Hampden    780.00 

Hampshire  255.00 

Middlesex  East 345.00 

•  Middlesex  North 444.00 

Middlesex  South    2,318.00 

Norfolk    ; 2,280.00 

Norfolk  South 310.00 

Plymouth    475.00 

Suffolk    3,340.00 

Worcester  1,323.00 

Worcester  North   400.00    $15,709.00 

Dues  paid  to  Treasurer 1,094.00 

Less  return  of  overpaid  assessments 15.00        1,079.00 

Total  Dues $16,788.00 

Income  Shattuck  Fund 779.18 

Income  Phillips  Fund 
Massachusetts  3^%  Gold  Bonds 350.00 

Income  Cottlng  Fund 

Interest  Institution  for  Savings  in  Roxbury  and  its  Vicinity 77.84 

Interest  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings 58.56 

Interest  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 80.40  216.82 

Income  Permanent  Fund  ~ 

Annuity  Policy  Mass.  Hosp.  Life  Ins.  Co.  (2  years) 956.54 

Massachusetts  3%%  Bonds 210.00 

Interest  Franklin  Savings  Bank , 88.96        1,255.50 

Emmons  and  Associates  Fund 
Donations  for  salary  and  expenses  of  Society's  agent 431.06 

Income  from  Deposits  in  Banks 

New  England  Trust  Co 178.9.3 

Old  Colony  Trust  Co 55.43  234.36 

Total $20,054.92 

DEBIT. 

General  Expense 

President's  expense  $43.23 

Secretary's  expense 519.64 

Treasurer's  expense   152.86 

Librarian's  expense 18.25 

District  Trecisurer's  expense   1,049.66 

Supervisors'  expense 28.72 

Board  of  Trial  expense 62.73 

Censors*  expense   204.60 

Rent 750.00 

Salaries    1,700.00 

Delegates'  expense 397.14    $4,926.83 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  • 

Guarantee 9,100.00 

Editor's  salary  375.00      9,475.00 

Shattuck  Lecture    200.00 

Committee  Expenses 

Arrangements    266.55 

Membership  and  Finance 0.00 

Ethics  and  Discipline 4.00 

State  and  National  Legislation  93.32 

PubUc  Health  40.09 

Workmen's   Compensation    2.00 

Health  Insurance   9.49         415.45 

Annual  Dividend  to  District  Societies  2,500.00 

Defense  of  Malpractice  Suits  492.90 

Qotting  Lunches 210.47 

Emmons  and  Associates  Fund 
Salary  and  expense  of  Society's  agent  431.06    $18,061.71 

Surplus  for  the  year  $1,403.21 

Arthub  K.  Stone,  Treasurer. 
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IIBPOIIT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

February  1,  1919. 
The  undersignecl  have  secured  the  services  of  the 
expert  accountant,  Horace  C.  Hartshorn,  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  Treasurer,  whose  report  we  have 
accepted,  and  personally  we  have  inspected  the  securi- 
ties of  the  Society  in  the  safe  deposit  box  of  the 
Bay  State  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Compan^v 
and  found  them  to  be  correct  as  listed. 

Ray  W.  Greene, 
Charles  H.  Hare, 

Auditors. 

LETTBlt  OF  CBRTIFIEI>  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT. 

Boston,  January  21,  1919. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Greene,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hare, 
Audit  Committee,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen  : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  audited 
the  >books  and  accounts  of  your  treasurer  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1918,  and  «iclose  herewith, 
Schedule  A     Statement  showing  the  Assets  and  T^ia- 
bilities  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  December  ai,  1918. 
Schedule  B     Statement  showing  the  Profit  and  Ix)ss 
Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1918. 
The  cash  on  deposit  with  the  banks  has  been  recon- 
ciled with  the  bank  accounts  and  found  to  be  correct. 
/Disbursements   have   been    verified,    and    all   known 
Income  received  during  the  year  has  been  properly 
credited  on  the  books.     I  have  not  examined  any  of 
the  securities  in  the  safe  deposit  box  of  the  Society. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Horace  C.  Hartshorn, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 

BUDGET. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  and  Financt*  sub- 
mits and  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1919: 

Income 

Estimate  of  the  Treasurer $21,000 

Appropriations  for  Esrpenditurcs 
Salaries  of  officers: 

Secretary    $800 

Treasurer  500 

Librarian    400 

Editor    300    $2,000 

Expenses  of  officers : 

President    100 

Secretary    000 

Treasurer   150 

Librarian    20 

District  Treasurers..  1,200 

Censors   300 

Supervisors    30 

Delegates   to   annual 

meeting  of  A.M.A..  300     2,700   $4,700 

Rent    of   accommodations    at 

the  Me<lical  Library 750 

Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 

.Tournal    (appropriated  in 

October)    9,100 

Defense  of  Malpractice  Suits  fiOO 

Shattuck  Tiecture 200 

Cotting  Lunches 250 

Standing  Committees: 

Membership  and  Finance $6 

Ethics  nnd  Discipline 25 


Medical  Education  and  Medi- 
cal Diplomas 50 

State  and  National  Legislation  250 

l»ubUc  Health 2(K) 

Contingent  expenses  

Unappropriated  balance   


5:i0 

370 
4,500 


$21,(M)0 


Three  Plans  for  the  I.'se  of  rnappropriattnl  Bahiiu-o: 

Plan  One: 

Committee   of   Arrangements    (an- 
nual meeting)  charging  members 
one  dollar  towards  the  dinner. . .    $2.00<J 
Dividend  to  District  Societies....      2,500    $4,500 


Plan  Tiro: 
Committee  of  Arrangements  charg- 
ing members  two  dollars  towards 

the  dinner 1,500 

Dividend  to  IMstrlct  Societies 3,000 


Plan  Three: 
Committee  of  Arrangements  (omit- 
ting the  dinner) 500 

Dividend  to  District  Societies 4,000 


4,500 


4,500 


For  the  Committee  on  Membership  and  Mnance, 

Charles  M.  Green,  Chairman, 


ifltfirrlldtui. 


THE  PRESENT  ATTITUDE  OP  THE  HOS- 
PITALS OP  MASSACHUSETTS  TOWARD 
THE  VENEREAL  PROBLEM. 

As  part  of  the  information  needed  by  those 
organizations  of  the  State  whose  work  deals  with 
social  hygiene,  knowledge  of  the  position  of  our 
hospitals  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  clearly  of 
importance.  Therefore,  last  October,  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter  and  questionnaire  was 
sent  out  'by  the  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  on  the  Control  of  Venereal  Dis- 
eases to  all  the  general  hospitals  within  the  State, 
as  well  as  to  others,  both  general  and  private- 

To  aid  in  the  worlc  of  the  I>ei>artment  of  Social 
Hygiene  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  is  also 
coiH>erating  with  this  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  has  become  necessary  to  ascertain  the  atti- 
tude of  the  hospitals  throughout  the  State  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  cases  of  acute  venereal  disease 
into  their  wards. 

In  order  to  assemble  this  information,  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  prevention  and  cure  of  venereal  dis- 
eases, asks  tliat  you  will  be  goo<l  enough  to  complete 
the  answers  to  the  appended  questionnaire  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  Secretarj-  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  C.  QuiNBY,   Secretary, 
Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
on  the  Control  of  Venereal  Diseases. 
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1.  Name  of  hospital. 

2.  Number  of  beds. 

3.  Will  you  admit  for  treatmeut  a  case  of  syphilis 

in  the  acute  infectious  stage? 
tt.    If  "Yes,"  how  many  such  cases  have  you  ad- 
mitted for  treatment  during  the  past  year? 
Do  you  set  any  limits  as  to  age  or  sex? 
b.    If  "No,"  what  are  your  reasons  for  declining 
admission  of  such  cases? 

4.  Win  you  admit  for  treatment  a  case  of  gonorrhea 

in  the  acute  infectious  stage? 

a.  If  "Yes,"  how  many  such  cases  have  you  ad- 

mitted for  treatment  during  the  past  year? 
Do  you  set  any  limits  as  to  age  or  sex? 

b.  It  "No."  what  are  your  reasons  for  declining 

admission  of  such  cases? 


(Signed) 


BupefHrUendent 


Of  81  such  letters  sent  out,  50 — or  61.7  per 
cent. — ^have  'been  answered.  Of  those  answer- 
ing, 38  were  unwilling  to  admit  cases  of  acute 
gonorrhea  or  syphilis,  while  the  remaining  12 
do  so  admit.  In  other  words,  slightly  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  representative  hospitals  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  are  suflSciently  awake 
to  their  duty  toward  the  public  health  to  be  wil- 
ling to  treat  such  cases,  while  something  over  39 
per  cent,  of  the  hospitals  take  so  little  interest 
that  they  have  thus  far  entirely  ignored  answer- 
ing the  letter  of  inquiry. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  time  to  emphasize 
the  prevalence  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  or  the 
urgent  need  for  their  treatnaent  when  in  the 
acute  infectious  stage.  Reference  to  the  data 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  shows  that  during  the  past  eleven  months 
in  which  these  diseases  have  been  reportable 
under  the  law,  there  have  been  recorded  7,600 
cases  of  gonorrhea  and  3,200  cases 'of  syphilis. 
These  figures  are  to  be  compared  with  7,800  for 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  4,400  for  scarlet 
fever  occurring  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
And  still,  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  hospitals 
are  willing  to  admit  to  their  wards  a  case  of 
either  disease  when  acutely  infectious ;  while  the 
approximate  aggregate  number  of  lieds  definitely 
stated  as  closed  to  such  cases  is  2700. 

Why  should  this  be  the  case?  Possibly  an 
examination  of  the  reason  given  by  the  38 
hospitals  who  answer  in  the  negative  may  throw 
light  on  this  question.  Fourteen  give  as  their 
only  reason  a  rule  of  the  Hospital  against  ad- 
mission of  such  cases.  The  statement  of  one 
institution:  "It  is  contrary  to  the  'by-laws 
adopted  25  years  ago,"  fairly  represents  in  its 
self-eomplaeent  tone  the  attitude  of  this  group ; 
and  in  over  half  the  instances,  the  hospitals  s.) 
apn^-ering  represent  the  only  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  in  their  city  or  community,  and 


all  of  them  are  supported  in  part,  at  least,  by 
public  funds  or  donations! 

The  number  of  known  cases  of  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  in  the  State  is  7600  and  3200  respect- 
ively. Do  the  boards  of  government  or  trustees 
of  the  hospitals  forming  this  group  know  these 
facts!  They  must,  if  their  members  are  in  any 
way  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
Still,  they  evade  their  responsibility  under  the 
cloak  of  a  **hy-law  adopted  25  years  ago,"  or 
**a  ruling  made  by  the  trustees  some  years  ago" 
(this  hospital  was  founded  in  1909!). 

In  the  present  knowledge  of  the  prevalence 
and  proper  treatment  of  acute  venereal  disease 
s\ich  an  attitude  merits  only  contempt. 

Twenty  hospitals  state  their  reason  for  declin- 
ing such  cases  to  be  their  inability  to  afford 
proper  safeguards  against  transmission  of  in- 
fection to  their  other  patients.  In  some  instan- 
ces this  is  undoubtedly  the  true  and  best  reason. 
It  would  be  most  illuminating,  however,  to  know 
how  many  of  these  same  institutions  would  re- 
fuse to  admit  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  for  the 
same  reason.  The  proper  care  of  a  case  of  ty- 
phoid, as  it  regards  prevention  of  cross  infection, 
is  more  detailed  and  harder  by  far  than  that 
necessary  In  either  gonorrhea  or  syphilis.  In 
many  of  these  instances,  therefore,  the  impression 
is  distinct  that  though  expressing  a  semi-willing- 
ness to  care  for  acute  venereal  disease,  were  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  institution  different, 
no  whole-hearted  attempt  has  been  made  or  is 
being  made  to  remedy  these  conditions..  The 
arguments  that  * 'there  is  no  place  in  our  hos- 
pital to  cafe  for  such  patients,''  and  that  ** there 
are  no  facilities  for  segregating,  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  expose  other  patients  and  pupil 
nurses,"  are  specious  and  do  not  carry  con- 
viction. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  patient  aflBicted 
with  either  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  is  not  desired 
by  our  haspitals  for  either  one  of  two  rea.sons: 
the  one  a  supposedly  moral  consideration,  the 
other  a  financial  one.  This  is  most  clearly  shown 
in  one  frank  answer  that  ''other  patients  might 
object  to  going  to  a  small  hospital  like  this 
which  makes  any  bid  for  venereal  cases.''  Still, 
the  incidence  of  acute  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
shown  on  the  records  of  the  State  is  7600  and 
3200  respectively! 

Do  these  hospitals  not  owe  a  duty  to  the 
general  health  of  the  community  equal  to  that 
which  they  owe  to  their  yearly  financial  balance . 
sheet  ? 
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But  in  spite  of  conditions  so  discouraging  as 
those  above  detailed,  much  hope  for  the  future 
may  be  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  twelve 
hospitals  which  do  admit  cases  of  acute  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea,  and  thus  include  these  diseases 
among  those  for  the  care  of  which  they  consider 
themselves  responsible  to  the  community.  By 
no  means  are  all  of  these  hospitals  the  largest 
ones,  nor  situated  in  the  largest  of  our  cities. 
One  clear  note  of  hope  for  better  appreciation 
of  these  matters  is  struck  by  the  following  an- 
swer.   Would  that  there  were  more  like  it! 

It  win  be .  necessary  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  before  the  by-law  which  affects  the  treatment 
of  such  cases  can  be  revoked.  This  will  be  done  at 
an.  early  data  We  have,  during  recent  years,  ad- 
mitted such  cases,  somewhat  under  protest,  but  are 
perfectly  sure  that  we  should  admit  them,  possibly 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  are  willing  to  go  on 
record  to  that  effect  as  soon  as  the  by-laws  are 
changed. 

Thus,  more  than  ever,  it  becomes  evident  that 

the  campaign  against  venereal  disease  must  be 

largely  based  on  education;  education  of  the 

medical  profession  at  large,  and  through  them, 

of  the  hospitals,  as  well  as  education  of ,  the 

general  public. 

It  is  full  time  that  the  medical  profession  of 

the  State  recognized  its  individual  responsibility 

in  matters  of  social  hygiene.  Therefore,  let  every 

doctor  do  his  full  share  in  this  education;  in 

his  office,  in  his  families,  and  especially  in  his 

hospital.    Let  him  begin  now,  for  it  is,  indeed, 

none  too  soon ! 

De.  C.  M.  Smith, 

Db.  p.  Thobndikb, 

Dr.  F.  H.  Baker, 

Dr.  N.  C.  Haskell, 

Dr.  W.  C.  Quinby, 

Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 

0)i  the  Control  of  Venereal  Diseases. 


TYPHUS  EPIDEMIC  IN  POLAND. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Lancet  for  January  26 
and  June  22,  1918,  there  appeared  editorial 
comment  on  the  serious  epidemic  of  exanthe- 
matic  typhus  which  developed  last  spring  in 
Poland,  especially  in  the  district  of  Warsaw, 
then  occupied  and  administered  by  the  (Ger- 
mans. This  epidemic  has  recently  become  even 
more  serious. 

**The  disease  began  to  develop  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  the  last  quarter  of  1916,.  during 
which  period  2601  cases  and  181  deaths  were 
•reported.  In  1917  the  epidemic  assumed 
graver  dimensions,    especially    in  the  Warsaw 


Government  district,  in  which  during  the  year 
not  far  short  of  30,000  persons  contracted  ty- 
phus fever  (in  a  population  of  about  2V^  mil- 
lions), of  whom  2500  died.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1918  the  disease  was  still  raging,  no 
fewer  than  16,706  cases  and  1566  deati^s  being 
recorded  during  the  three  months,  and  in  AprS 
the  reported  cases  amounted  to  5022,  of  which 
458  proved  fatal.  Thus,  during  the  19  months 
from  October  1,  1916,  to  April  27,  1918,  ^ 
proximately  54,000  persons  in  the  Warsaw  dis- 
trict were  attacked  by  typhus  fever,  and  4705 
of  them  died.  The  principal  focus  of  the  in- 
fection appears  to  have  been  the  city  of  War- 
saw (population  850,000),  in  whidi,  during 
the  above-mentioned  19  months'  period,  the  at- 
tacks numbered  27,494,  or  nearly  51%  of  the 
total  cases.  Another  focus  was  the  industrial 
town  of  Lodz  (population,  400,000),  76  miles 
from  Warsaw,  in  which  3359  persons  were  at- 
tacked. Up  to  the  end  of  April,  for  which 
month  the  latest  official  reports  are  available, 
the  epidemic  showed  no  signs  of  subsiding  in 
the  Warsaw  district,  the  reported  cases  still 
averaging  about  1300  per  week.  In  Suwaiki, 
another  Polish  district,  occupied  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Germans,  typhus  fever  is  stated  to 
be  very  prevalent,  as  also  in  the  neighboring 
province  of  Courland.  In  Lithuania,  which  is 
also  in  German  occupation,  exanthematic  ty- 
phus is  widely  epidemic,  and  from  January  1 
to  April  13  3711  cases  were  officially  reported. 
The  continued  prevalence  of  typhus  fever  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  not  without  danger  to  our 
own  country;  and  this  disease  will  have  to  be 
included  among  those  upon  which  our  port 
sanitary  authorities  must  keep  a  watchful  eye 
until  the  war  has  ended.  Fortunately,  typhus 
fever  is  usually  a  malady  of  the  colder  months 
of  the  year^  and  at  least  some  temporary  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  in 
the  affected  districts  may  be  expected  during 
the  summer  months." 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 
The  Nobvolk  Distbiot  Medical  Socdety. — ^A  regolar 
meeting  of  the  Society  wUl  be  held  at  the  Roxbary 
Masonic  temple,  171  Warren  Street,  February  25,  at 
ai5  P.M. 

Commmiicatl<ms : 
Talk  on  Bronchial  Asthma.  I.  Chandler  Walker,  M.D. 
Personal  experiences  with  Anaphylactic  Skin  Reac- 
tion in  Bronchial  Asthma  in  Ghlldrm. 

Joseph  I.  Grover,  M.D. 
BBAintmD  KEin*,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

The  New  England  Women's  Medical  Socdcty. — 
Will  meet  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Emily  P.  Howard,  Van 
Dvke  Street,  near  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hoslpita], 
Thursday,  Feb.  20,  at  8  p.m. 

There  will  be  a  brief  exercise  in  surgical  diagnosisi. 
conducted  by  Dr.  Agnes  C.  Vietor. 

Dr.  Christina  M.  Leonard  of  the  Probation  Depart- 
ment of  the  Municipal  Court,  will  speak  of  her  work 
in  the  mental  and  physical  examination  of  prisoners. 
AuoB  H.  BiQELOw,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
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ON  THE  NEED  OP  MORE  FREQUENT 
ROENTGENOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS, 
PARTICULARLY  IN  HEAD  INJURIES. 

By  J.  Shohan,  M.D.,  Boston. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  more  often  one 
resorts  to  roentgen  examinations,  the  more  often 
one  meets  with  negative  findings.  That,  of 
course,  is  obviousj  and  it  is  true  of  all  classes 
of  injuries,  and  of  all  methods  of  examinations. 

It  matters  little  whether  it  be  a  stethoscopic 
examination,  blood  pressure,  urine  examination, 
or  blood  examination.  The  more  often  one  re- 
sorts to  any  of  these  methods  the  larger  the 
number  of  negative  examinations  one  will  make, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  number  of  the 
positive  findings  will  grow,  too,  and  that,  after 
all,  should  'be  the  aim  of  every  careful  and  con- 
scientious examiner ;  the  demonstration  of  every 
positive  case. 

Theoretically  in  all  cases,  practically  in,  at 
least,  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  possible 
to  establish  definite  findings,  provided  we  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense,  of 
course,  to  examine  every  case  under  our  observa- 
tion. 

Some  time  ago  Dr.  James  T.  Case  made  the 
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interesting  experiment  of  examining,  roentgeno- 
logieally,  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of  every  case 
admitted  to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  no 
matter  what  their  ailments  were  or  for  whatever 
reason  they  were  admitted  to  that  institution. 
He  was  alble  to  report  a  considerable  number  of 
positive  pathological  findings  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  of  patients  in  whom  there  was 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  such 
trouble.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  rule  of 
that  institution  to  examine,  roentgenologically, 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of  every  patient  ad- 
mitted. 

In  1915,  I  had  occasion  to  make  observation^^ 
on  a  large  number  of  German  soldiers.  I  had 
to  make  a  roentgenological  chest  examination  in 
every  case.  My  surprises  were  many  and,  at 
times,  startling.  Many  a  young  and  apparently 
robust  fighter  was  found  to  bear  within  his 
lungs  unmistakable  evidence  of  active  tubercu- 
losis. 

The  year  before,  1914,  I  spent  considerable 
time  in  Vienna.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend 
some  time  in  a  ^'Eranken  Easse"  roentgen  lab- 
oratory. I  could  not  help  noticing  the  remark- 
ably large  number  of  negative,  or  almost  nega- 
tive, findings  amongst  the  cases  examined.  One ' 
day  I  remarked  to  the  director  of  the  laboratory. 
Dr.  Robinson,  about  the  apparent  waste  of  so 
much  work  on  negative  cases.    His  answer  was, 
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'*  Would  you  rather  we  overlooked  some  positive 
findings}"  After  awhile  I  began  to  see  the 
value  of  apparently  negative  findings. 

I  recall  one  or  two  striking  eases.  A  ease  of 
injury  to  wrist  was  referred  from  the  examining 
surgeon,  for  roentgen  examination.  It  was  clin- 
ically quite  evident  that  the  bones  were  not 
involved.  The  roentgenogram,  though,  showed 
a  loose  ununited  ulnar  styloid.  At  first  glance, 
one  was  inclined,  at  least  I  was  inclined,  to  con- 
nect this  finding  with  the  recent  trauma.  On 
closer  observation  it  was  evident  that  the  styloid 
was  not  recently  separated  from  the  main  bone ; 
it  was  too  well  rounded,  and  had  a  fine  layer  of 
cortex  all  around  it.  Dr.  Eobinson  turned, 
around  to  the  patient  and  asked  him,  "Tell  me, 
friend,  how  long  ago  did  you  break  your  wrist?" 
The  answer  was,  '*Pive  days  ago."  *'Yes,  yes," 
rejoined  the  doctor,  **I  know  about  this  time,  but 
the  previous  time,  quite  some  time  ago. ' '  The  poor 
patient  was  rather  startled  to  hear  this  doctor, 
in  front  of  him,  talk  to  him  of  his  old  injury, 
which  he,  himself,  was  apparently  only  too  anx- 
ious to  pass  over  in  silence.  However,  after  a  brief 
hesitation,  he  admitted  that  he  did  break  his 
wrist  some  14  years  ago.  The  importance  of 
this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  after  two  or  three 
months  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any- 
one to  tell  whether  that  separated  styloid  was 
the  result  of  his  recent  accident  or  not.  He 
might  have  had  his  hand  roentgenized  then,  and 
on  discovering  the  broken  styloid,  claimed  com- 
pensation for  a  broken  bone,  and  received  it,  too. 

Another  instructive  case  that  impressed  me 
was  that  of  a  man,  who  gave  a  story  of  an  in- 
jury to  his  back,  obviously  of  light  character; 
if  I  remember  correctly,  he  fell  on  a  slippery 
fioor  in  his  workshop.  He  held  himself  fairly 
rigid  and  was  exceedingly  loud  in  his  lamenta- 
tions. 

Every  tou-ch  along  the  spine  would  elicit  ap- 
parent tenderness.  The  rigidity  in  the  dorso- 
lumbar  region  was  evidently  genuine.  However, 
clinically,  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  sus- 
pect bone  injury  to  any  section  of  the  spine. 
It  almost  seemed  a  waste  of-  good  time  and 
plates  to  examine  the  man's  back.  But  the  ex- 
amining surgeon  and  the  roentgenologist  had 
not  only  a  clinical  interest  in  the  case,  that  is, 
to  establish  a  diagnosis  and  prescribe  proper 
treatment,  they  also  had  an  "insurance  interest" 
in  him.  He  was  a  member  of  a  sick  insurance 
society  and  it  was  their  duty  to  do  justice  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  the  treasury  of  the  society. 


He  was  examined  and  found  to  have  a  fairly 
advanced  case  of  hypertrophic  arthritis  of  the 
last  dorsal  and  first  two  lumbar  vertebrae,  with 
''lipping"  of  the  inter-articular  discs;  an  al- 
most typical  "Bechterew  spine." 

It  was  made  clear  to  the  patient  that  he  was 
suffering  from  an  old  condition,  a  long-standing 
case  of  rheumatism.  The  plates  were  shown  to 
him,  and  also  the  plates  of  a  normal  spine.  He 
soon  admitted  that  he  had  had  a  stiff  back  for 
some  little  time,  and  realized  that  hia  hack 
trouble  could  not  possibly  be  due  to  his  recent 
fall. 

In  this  case,  if  he  had  not  been  roentgenized 
immediately  after  the  accident,  but,  perchance, 
several  months  later,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  tell  to  what  extent,  if  any,  his  fall  con- 
tributed to  the  condition  of  his  spine.  Most 
assuredly,  no  one  could  honestly  have  stated  that 
his  fall  did  not  have  any  relation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  his  spine,  for  we  all  know  that  traxmia 
is  a  factor  in  hypertrophic  joint  disturbances. 

The  two  cases  cited  above  are  quite  typical 
of  a  large  number  of  every-day  accidents,  in 
which  an  early  roentgen  examination  would 
prove  most  valuable,  I  almost  said  profitable, 
to  those  who  are  financially  responsible  to  the 
injured,  for  the  mediate  and  immediate  disabil- 
ity resulting  from  his  injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  also  well  illustrate 
how  a  ddayed  roentgen  examination  might,  in 
many  instances,  not  only  prove  of  no  assistance 
in  clearing  up  the  case  for  the  insurer,  but  will 
often  complicate  matters  for  him  and,  at  times, 
will  throw  on  him  a  financial  responsibility 
which  is  not  justly  his. 

But  if  so  much  can  be  said  of  bone  injuries, 
or  supposed  bone  injuries,  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  how  much  more  does  it  apply  to  injuries 
of  the  head. 

We  know  the  classic  signs  and  symptoms  of 
bone  injury,  fractures:  deformity,  abnormal 
mcbility,  crepitus,  loss  of  function,  and  pain. 
As  a  rule,  these  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury,  for  they  are  called  forth 
by  the  trauma  to  the  bone  itself.  A  great  deal 
of  deformity  will  invariably  lead  us  to  the  eon- 
elusion  that  we  aie  facing  a  bone  that  sustained 
considerable  injury.  It  surely  cannot  leave  us 
long  in  doubt,  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The  same 
holds  good  for  abnormal  mobility,  and  the  other 
signs  and  symptoms.  Th^  are  all  direct  mani- 
festations of  the  violence  to  the  bone,  and  most 
often  in  direct  relation  to  it.     This,  however. 
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does  not  hold  good  in  head  injuries.  The  classic 
signs  and  symptoms  of  fracture  will  here  be 
looked  for  in  vain;  practically  never  found. 

When  there  is  abnormal  mobility  of  the  skull, 
the  case  will  probably  have  lost  all  interest  for 
the  medical  man;  it  will  have  to  be  '' passed 
up."  But  even  the  fatal  termination  is  practi- 
cally not  the  result  of  the  injury  or  fracture 
to  the  skull  itself.  There  is  nothing  vital  re- 
siding in  the  bones  composing  the  skull,  any 
more  than  in  the  bones  composing  the  ankle  or 
the  wrist. 

What  was  just  now  said  of  abnormal  mobility, 
in  relation  to  fractured  skulls,  holds  good  of 
the  other  signs  of  fracture:  deformity  and 
crepitus.  Who  will  attempt  to  elicit  crepitus 
pre-mortem  in  an  injured  skull  t  Not  a  medical 
man,  I  hope.  In  most  cases,  the  very  helpful 
sign  of  deformity  is  not  much  more  valuable 
when  applied  to  head  injuries.  Depressed  frac- 
tures are  the  only  ones  in  which  one  may  look 
for  deformity ;  look  for,  but  not  often  find ;  and 
when  apparently  present,  of  how  much  value  is 
it,  really  t 

Human  skulls  are  not  symmetrical  spheres. 
Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
a  large  number  of  human  skulls,  know  well, 
know  too  well,  how  uneven,  how  irregular  they 
are,  with  their  bumps  and  their  depressions, 
their  hills  and  dales,  their /'ups  and  downs," 
even  as  the  lives  of  their  possessors.  To  infer 
the  presence  of  a^  depressed  fracture  from  an  un- 
evenness  or  depression  on  the  skull,  would,  in- 
deed, be  rash. 

Within  the  last  month  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  roentgenize  the  skull  of  a  young  boy  of  about 
10.  He  was  struck  by  an  automobile  while  at 
play,  and  sustained  an  injury  to  his  head.  Over 
the  occiput  to  the  right,  a  little  below  the  lamb- 
doid  suture,  there  was  an  oblong  area  of  depres- 
sion, running  sagittally  for  about  an  inch.  The 
depression  was  exaggerated,  apparently,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  scalp  right  where  the  blow 
was  struck,  a  squashing  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
the  resultant  swelling  of  the  scalp  adjacent  to 
it.  One  could  readily  place  one's  little  finger 
*  into  that  hollow  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  roentgenogram  showed  plainly  a  fracture 
of  the  occiput,  but  no  depreasioij,  just  a  fissure 
extending  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  child  was  in  every  re- 
spect^normal.  He  was  up  an^  about,  eating  and 
playing  as  well  as  ever,  no  abnormal  neurologi- 
cal manifestations,  no  p^choses,  no  psychisms. 


My  statement  to  the  surgeon  read:  Fissure 
of  the  occiput,  no  depressions;  surgical  inter- 
ference at  present  not  indicated.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  depressed  area  I  mentioned  above, 
the  surgeon  operated  on  that  skull  and  found, 
of  course,  a  mere  fissure.  Were  it  not  for  that 
depression,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
or  no  excuse  for  trephining  that  child's  skull. 

No  doubt  it  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  we  cannot  apply  our  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  no  matter  how  extensive,, 
of  fractured  bones  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
when  we  come  td  deal  with  fractures,  or  sup- 
posed fractures,  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 
The  old-time  bone  setter,  or  his  modem  con- 
gener, whose  good,  honest  judgment,  skill,  and 
knowledge  are  so  valuable  in  diagnosing  and 
treating  all  classes  of  fractures,  hardly  has  a 
place  at  the"  bedside  of  a  victim  of  a  skull  in- 
jury. It  is  the  neurologist  and,  I  add  without 
hesitation,  the  roentgenologist,  who  have  a  place 
there,  next  to  the  skillful  head  surgeon — and 
why!  For  the  simple  and  obvious  reason  that 
the  signs  and  symptoms,  all  the  manifestations, 
and  the  unfortunately  frequent  fatal  termina- 
tion that  follow  any  trauma  to  the  cranium,  are 
but  little  due  to  the  violence  done  to  the  bone, 
it  matters  little  how  severe,  but  to  the  violence 
that  was  incidentally  doae  to  the  contents  of 
the  cranium  and  its  meninges.  It  can  be  truly 
said  that  our  patient  is  not  suffering  much  from, 
or  dying  from  a  fracture  of  the  cranium  but  a 
"fracture"  of  the  brain,  or  its  meninges,  or 
both. 

The  neurologist  can  frequently  shed  consider- 
able light  on  the  brain  injury  and  its  extent,  but 
his  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  cranium 
itself  is  only  indirect,  and  not  always  conclu- 
sive. 

Do  all  fractures  of  the  skull  produce  marked 
neurological  disturbances?  In  other  words, 
are  all  cranial  traumata  accompanied  by  trauma 
to  the  brain  and  its  meninges?  The  answer 
must,  of  course,  be  emphatically  in  the  negative. 
It  is  the  every-day  experience  of  all  careful  ob- 
servers that  skull  fractures  are  not  always  ac- 
companied by  brain  or  meningeal  injury. 

The  case  of  that  little  fellow  I  cited  above 
is  an  illustration  and  a  type  of  a  large  number. 
I  shall  have  occasion  later  to  speak  of  a  similar 
case,  in  which  a  fissure  of  the  parietal  over  three 
inches  in  extent,  produced  no  signs  or  symp- 
toms whatsoever,  and  would  have  been  over- 
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looked,  were  it  not  for  the  roentgenological  evi- 
dence. 

A  considerable  number  of  cranial  fractures, 
l)elonging  to  the  so-called  ** bursting*'  or  "bend- 
ing'' type  of  fractures,  do  not  alwaj'^s  produce 
brain  lesions.  In  every  instance  it  would  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  stress  the  skulLwas 
subjected  to.  Then  comes  the  class  of  fractures 
overlying  the  ** silent"  areas  of  the  brain,  in 
which  slight  injuries  will  produce  neither  motor 
nor  sensory  disturbances. 

At  their  best,  the  neurological  manifestations 
in  cranial  fractures  are  often  a  blind  guide,  at 
times  confusing,  and  often  absent  altogether. 

Thus  we  see  the  medical  man  quite  often  help- 
less when  facing  a  victim  of  skull  injury.  His 
knowledge  and  experience  with  fractures  in  gen- 
eral are  of  no  value  to  him;  neurological  evi- 
dence may  be  absent,  or  when  present,  far  from 
conclusive.  His  only  fairly  safe  and  sure  guide 
is  the  roentgenological  evidence.  This  evidence,  ^ 
in  almost  all  cases,  is  all  sufficient  to  establish 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  fracture,  its  loca- 
tion, its  extent,  and  its  character.  It  may  also 
indicate,  if  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  thera- 
peutic procedure;  whether  the  fracture  is  de- 
pressed or  not,  hence,  whether  trephining  'be 
urgent  or  not. 

At  this  late  date,  there  is  hardly  any  need 
for  further  demonstration  as  to  the  place  of 
roentgenology  as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  bone 
injuries ;  its  place  is  now  well  established.  But 
if  that  is  so  in  regard  to  injuries  of  all  the 
bones  in  the  body,  it  is  ever  so  much  more  so 
in  regard  to  injuries  of  the  cranium. 

Unless  we  submit  every  head  injury  to  roent- 
gen examination,  we  are  bound  to  overlook  many 
fractured  skulls.  No  doubt  many  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  past,  and  many  will  be  over- 
looked in  the  future,  unless  one  makes  it  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  roentgenize  every  injured  skull, 
and  that,  too,  as  soon  after  the  injury  as  it  is 
at  all  possible. 

The  repair  process  of  fractured  cranial  bones 
differs  materially  from  that  of  other  bones  in 
the  body,  long  or  short.  We  know  how  any 
bone  in  the  body  is  repaired:  by  callus  forma- 
tion, to  which  the  periosteum  contributes  the 
major  part.  Weeks  after,  and  months  after  a 
bone  was  fractured,  the  place  of  injury  may 
still  be  recognized  roentgenologically,  and  at 
times  even  by  simple  palpation,  because  of  the 
heavy  overgrown  callus  that  invariably  results. 
Long  after,  in  some  instances  years  after  the 


injured  individual  has  resumed  his  normal  ac- 
tivities, should  the  nature  of  his  former  injury 
come  into  question,  should  it  ever  be  of  interest 
to  determine  whether  his  former  injury  resulted 
in  a  broken  bone  or  not,  a  roentgenological  ex- 
amination would,  in  all  probability,  determine 
that  point  very  definitely.  The  ebumatioB  on 
the  cortex  of  a  long  bone  may  tell  its  tale  of  a 
fracture  long  after  the  occurrence  has  been  com- 
pletely forgotten  by  the  injured  and  his 
friends.  All  thanks  to  the  heavy  callus  that 
was  once  there  during  the  process  of  repair.  In 
fact,  in  cases  of  fresh  fractures  of  the  fissure 
type,  with  hardly  any  separation  of  fragments, 
it  is  even  possible  to  overlook  them  on  the  roent- 
genogram at  first,  but  at  first  only.  Ten  days 
or  two  weeks  later,  the  tell-tale  callus  will  not 
leave  us  in  doubt  very  long.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  so  in  fractures  of  the  cranium ;  callus  of 
a  fractured  cranial  bone  is  very  light  indeed, 
for  the  process  of  repair  is  very  diflEerent  here. 

The  pericranium  and  dura  are  both  capable  of 
producing  bone,  nevertheless- they  take  but  little 
part  in  the  repair  of  the  broken  cranium.  That 
is  almost  entirely  repaired  by  the  cancellous  tis- 
sue of  the  diploic  layer,  between  the  outer  and 
inner  tables ;  hence  the  thick  callus,  the  product 
of  periosteal  activity,  is  missing  here. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  definitely  the  presence 
or  absence  of  every  fresh  fracture  of  the  skull. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  a  number  of  fractured 
skulls,  can  hardly  ever  mistake  a  fracture  line 
for  anything  else.  The  story,  however,  assumes 
a  different  aspect  two  or  three  months  after  the 
injury.  A  fracture  may  have  been  there,  regen- 
eration may  have  taken  place,  there  may  be  no 
callus,  and  very  little  else  to  indicate  the  line  of 
fracture.  A  roentgenogram  taken  then,  no 
matter  from  what  angle  and  how  carefully,  will 
defy  at  times  the  most  expert. 

The  patient  may  complain  now  of  headaches, 
may  show  psychic  disturbances,  slight  memory 
deterioration,  irritation,  short  eonfusional  per- 
iods ;  may  go  on  to  epileptoid  seizures,  or  even 
apparently  true  epilepsy.  Neurological  disturb- 
ances may  manifest  themselves.  I  have  observed 
patients  who  have  had  any  and  all  of  these 
signs  and  symptoms.  They  dated  their  troubles 
from,  and  definitely  ascribed  them  to  a  former 
head  injury:  a  fall,  a  blow,  a  collision.  They 
may  tell  the  truth,  and  again  they  may  fabri- 
cate;  some  belong  to  one  categorj",  some  to  the 
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other;  it  is  not  at  all  a  simple  process  to  elimi- 
nate the  sheep  from  the  goats. 

The  preeminent  question  in  all  these  cases  is, 
was  the  cranium  fractured, at  the  time  of  that 
fall  or  of  that  blow  a  year  ago,  two  years  ago, 
many  years  ago,  or  was  it  nott 

The  cranium  may  not  have  been  injured,  a 
strong  subjective  element  may  enter  into  the 
various  complaints  of  this  patient,  perhaps  a 
ease  of  traumatic  neurosis.  Again,  all  his 
troubles  may  even  antedate  his  injury ;  he  con- 
nects it  all  with  his  accident  or  fall  from  an  ul- 
terior motive,  as  is  often  the  case.  But  it  is 
just  as  conceivable  that  his  former  injury  did 
cause  a  fracture  of  his  skull  at  the  time.  He  was 
unconscious  for  a  while,  probably  for  a  very  short 
while,  *' just  stunned"  by  the  blow,  as  they  often 
put  it ;  he  was  picked  up  by  someone  nearby,  or 
even  helped  himself  up;  he  might  have  been 
taken  to  a  neighboring  hospital,  where  he  stayed 
several  days  or  a  week,  then  went  back  to  his 
daily  task,  perhaps  did  not  feel  quite  so  well, 
but  continued  at  his  work.  I  have  heard  this 
story  again  and  again.  At  that  time,  he  was 
discharged  with  the  all-too-re&dy  diagnosis  of 
concussion  of  the  brain,  and  let  go  at  that. 
Today  we  meet  him  in  the  neurological  clinic, 
perhaps  he  graces  a  psychiatric  clinic,  or  a  psy- 
chiatric ward,  a  thoroughly  miserable  and  help- 
less being,  and  to  the  roentgenologist  the  ques- 
tion is  put  up  to  demonstrate  whether  or  not 
this  man's  cranium  was  fractured  months  or 
years  ago.  This  feat  can  be  accomplished 
only  in  a  few  cases,  whereas  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  or  very  shortly  after,  it  would  have 
been  a  comparatively  simple  problem  rind  solved 
with  little  difficulty  hy  a  careful,  painstaking 
roentgenological  examination,  carried  out  by  one 
who  is  not  only  a  mere  technician,  a  so-called 
x-ray  "picture-taker,"  but  by  one  who  pos- 
sesses sufficient  medical  knowledge  to  appreci- 
ate the  full  clinical  importance  of  each  and 
eveiy  case. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
examine  a  case  for  an  out-of-town  surgeon.  The 
patient  fell  off  the  running  board  of  a  street 
ear.  He  struck  his  right  side  and  head.  He 
was  taken  to  the  local  hospital  there,  where  they 
did  have  some  sort  of  a  roentgen  laboratory 
that  was  in  charge  of  the  ''general  utility 
man";  he  was  fireman,  porter,  and  x-ray  pic- 
ture-taker. The  patient,  who  struck  the  right 
side  of  his  head,  was  naturally  quite  tender  on 
that  side,  and  when  he  came  to  ''lie"  for  his 


picture,  he  expressed  a  preference  to  lie  on 
his  sound  side,  the  left,  to  which  the  "artist" 
in  question  did  not  object.  The  result  was 
a  tedinically  fairly  good  roentgenogram,  but 
very  faint  evidence  of  fissure,  which  the  sur- 
geon saw  fit  to  disregard.  About  two  months 
later  I  examined  the  same  case  and  could 
readily  demonstrate  the  line  of  bone  discon- 
tinuity in  the  right  parietal  bone,  for  I  had 
the  ^  site  of  injury  in  close  contact  with  the 
photographic  plate,  and  besides  took  stereo- 
scopic views.  Very  likely,  a  year  later,  it 
would  have  been,  at  best,  very  difficult  to  dem- 
onstrate that  fracture. 

Every  trauma,  being  a  pathological  condi- ' 
tion,  presents,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  clinical 
problem;  the  problem  may  be  simple,  or  com- 
plex, depending  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
its  site,  and  its  character.  But  alongside  with 
the  clinical  aspect  of  the  case,  almost  all  in- 
juries present  also  a  medico-legal  problem. 

After  we  discount  the  few  self-inflicted  in- 
juries, all  traumas  are  accidental  in  character,  ^ 
and  the  vast  majority  of  accidents  are  of  a 
medico-legal  nature.  While  I  am  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  statistical  data,  and  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  are  extant,  I  dare  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  all  medico-legal  accidents 
are  industrial  in  character,  with  the  question 
of  compensation  invariably  involved. 

Medicine  has  too  long  remained  a  purely 
clinical  science  and  art.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  social  aspect  of  medicine  is  be- 
ginning to  attain  its  proper  place.  An  injury 
to  the  wrist,  the  back,  the  head,  or  whatever 
part  of  the  body  it  may  happen  to  be,  when 
sustained  during  working  hours,  presents 
rather  a  complex  problem,  more  so  from  its  so- 
cial than  from .  its  clinical  aspect.  It  is  no 
longer  merely  a  matter  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  bones  or  ligaments  in  the  wrist  or 
back  are  severed.  We  are  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  kind  of  disability  that  in- 
jury is  liable  to  cause;  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  partial  or  complete;  what  compen- 
sation the  injured  is  entitled  to,  and  how  soon 
he  can  safely  resume  his  occupation.  Are  the 
claims  of  the  injured  just,  or  is  he  shamming? 
In  short,  our  interest  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  wrist,  back  or  head,  but  to  the  entire  man 
or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be.  Not  infre- 
quently, the  social  aspect  of  a  given  case  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  avowed  opinion  of  the 
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clinician,  may  even  run  counter  to  it.  Many 
an  injured  person  is  pronounced  clinically 
sound,  yet  socially  he  remains  a  mere  incubus, 
nay,  worse,  a  drain  on  society.  He  ceases  pro- 
ducing and  claims  compensation.  Is  he  en- 
titled to  it?  That  is  the  question  par  ex- 
cellence. 

To  protect  ourselves,  that  is  Society  (or  the 
individual  or  corporation  that  assumes  this 
social  responsibility),  against  the  imposition 
of  the  unscrupulous,  is  our  first  duty.  It  is 
no  less  our  bounden  duty  to  protect  every  in- 
dividual in  his  just  claims  on  Society  in  which 
he  was  a  producer  while  his  health  permitted, 
and  before  he  was  incapacitated  while  per- 
forming his  duties. 

We  can  invariably  give  each  the  maximum 
of  protection  by  ascertaining,  with  all  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  at  the  time  of  every  in- 
jury, just  what  damage  was  or  was  not  done 
to  the  injured  part. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  clinical  data,  the  expressed  opin- 
ions of  the  attending  physicians,  but  should  we 
not  also  substantiate  them,  by  all  the  objective 
evidence  we  can  possibly  obtain?  What  better 
objective  evidence  can  we  possibly  have  than 
properly  taken  roentgenograms? 

No  doubt  our  experts  will,  for  some  time  yet 
to  come,  find  cause  to  differ  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  roentgenograms.  But  as  time 
goes  on,  the  technic  of  roentgenological  exam- 
ination will  surely  become  more  perfected,  and 
our  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  the  various 
shadows  on  roentgenograms  will  leave  less 
room  for  difference  and  dispute  among  our  ex- 
perts. Even  with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
technic  and  interpretation,  roentgenograms 
constitute  at  present  our  best,  if  not  only,  ob- 
jective evidence  in  bone  injuries. 

Our  European  confreres  have  already 
grasped  the  full  significance  and  value  of  such 
objective  evidence,  as  witness  the  well  equipped 
roentgen  la'boratory,  always  in  charge  of  the 
very  best  men,  in  connection  with  their  Sick 
and  Accident  Insurance  Societies.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  Social  Medicine  was 
recognized  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  assigned  its  proper  place  some  time 
before  we  here  learned  to  appreciate  its  full 
significance.  Doubtless  we  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  traditional  American  progressiveness, 
will  shortly  be  abreast  of  them,  and  soon  after 
set  the  pace  for  them. 


The  two  cases,  that  of  the  wrist  injury,  and 
that  of  the  back  injury,  cited  above,  are,  of 
course,  typical  of  a  host  of  similar  cases,  and 
show  how  much  annoyance  and  unnecessary 
expense  may  be  saved  by  a  timely  roentgeno- 
logical examination.  On  the  othw  hand, 
\ieglect  of  this  practical  and  ready  means  of 
diagnosis  may  lead  to  unnecessary  litigation 
and  expense.  The  following  will  amply  dem- 
onstrate. 

Some  time  in  November,  1915,  an  employee 
in  one  of  our  large  cotton  mills  sustained  a  head 
injury  while  at  work.  He  stooped  down,  pre- 
sumably to  pick  up  some  fallen  object,  and  on 
rising  struck  the  right  side  of  his  head  against 
the  whtel  attached  to  his  machine.  A  small 
swelling  was  produced  at  the  site  of  injury, 
but  the  scalp  was  not  broken.  He  continued 
at  his  work  for  about  an  hour,  with  no  thought 
of  the  injury.  Then  his  head  started  to  ache, 
whereupon  he  reported  the  case  to  his  foreman 
Later  in  the  day  the  company  physician  ex- 
amined him.  The  pain  in  his  head  continued, 
but  he  remained  at  his  work  for  some  weeks. 
He  then  went  to  the  local  hospital,  where,  un- 
der anesthesia,  a  scalp  incision  was  made  at 
the  site  of  the  injury.  However,  he  returned 
home  the  same  day,  but  did  not  go  to  work 
for  two  days.  His  condition  grew  steadily 
worse,  and  in  March,  1916,  about  four  months 
after  the  injury,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
work  because  of  dizziness  and  headaches. 

In  June,  1916,  a  *' second  operation''  was 
performed  on  patient's  head,  this  time  under 
local  anesthesia,  with  no  relief  or  change  in 
his  condition.  A  month  later,  the  patient  was 
referred  by  an  insurance  claim-agent  to  one  of 
our  large  hospitals  for  examination.  The  gist 
of  their  report  was,  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  patient  should  not  resume  his  former 
normal  activities,  and  the  sooner  he  did  so 
the  better  for  all  concerned,  the  patient  in- 
cluded. It  does  not  appear  from  the  record 
that  a  roentgenological  examination  was 
thought  of  or  suggested. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  good  advice 
of  the  examining  neurologist,  the  patient  did 
not  go  back  to  work.  He  persisted  that  work 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  was  in  coi^tant 
pain,  felt  dizzy  most  of  the  time,  could  not 
sleep  because  of  his  headache,  and  was  quite 
miserable  all  around.  After  months  of  dis- 
pute, his  case  finally  reached  the  Industrial 
Board.    He  was  referred  by  the  Board  to  on'* 
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of  our  local  hospitals,  where,  in  December, 
1916,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  him  and 
examine  him  roentgenologically.  The  question  to 
determine  was,  of  course,  whether  or  not  the 
man  sustained  an  injury  to  his  skull  some  thir- 
teen months  ago.  I  could  not  see  any  positive 
evidence  of  injury,  but  at  the  site  of  injury 
there  was  a  typical  area  of  gumma  of  th?  skull. 
I  made  my  diagnosis  before  the  report  of  a  posi- 
tive Wassermann  was  turned  in,  substantiating 
my  statement. 

There  was,  in  a  nut  shell,  the  explanation  of 
this  poor  mortal's   suffering. 

To  the  credit  of  our  Industrial  Board  be  it 
further  recorded,  they  gave  this  poor  man  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  awarded  him  compen- 
sation from  the  time  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  work.  I  am  sure  no  one  will  find  fault  with 
the  Board  for  its  decision.  Here  was  this  suf- 
fering, x>oor  mill-hand  who,  previous  to  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  was  self-supporting,  earning  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  the  Good 
Book  orders,  now  a  helpless  charge  on  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  was  once  a  useful  member, 
an  inmate  of  their  poor  house,  and  almost 
stigmatized  as  an  unscrupulous  shirker  -and 
impofiter.  Surely  reason  enough  to  award  him 
that  mite  of  compensation. 

No  doubt  the  award  as  finally  handed  down, 
was  on  the  assumption  that  his  sufferings 
were  due  to  the  luetic  lesion  in  his  skull, 
whieh  assumption  hardly  anyone  would  dis- 
pute. But  that  is  not  all.  It  had  to  be  further 
assumed  that  the  luetic  condition  appearing  at 
the  site  of  his  injury,  was  at  least  indirectly 
caused  by  the  blow,  and  that  it  did  not  al- 
ready exist  at  the  time  of  his  injury.  If  evi- 
dence, unmistakable  objective  evidence  such  as 
a  roentgenogram,  for  instance,  could  have  been 
produced  to  show  that  already  in  November, 
1915,  there  was  a  luetic  condition  in  that  skull, 
could  the  Board  have  made  that  award!  With 
all  our  sjnaapathy  for  that  poor  sufferer,  and 
granting  the  justice  of  the  larger  idea  of  in- 
dustrial insurance,  granting  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Society  to  care  for  all  its  wrecks,  no  matter 
how  they  were  wrecked,  one  could  not  justly 
demand  that  the  insurance  company  in  ques- 
tion should  assume  the  responsibility  for  this 
man's  misfortune.  He  did  not  claim,  and  no 
one  claimed  it  for  him,  that  he  contracted  lues 
while  performing  his  daily  task  at  his  ma- 
chine. His  employer  was  made  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  his   enforced    idleness    because 


it  was  assumed,  of  course,  that  when  he  struck 
his  head  on  that  November  day,  in  1915,  he  sus- 
tained some  injury  to  his  skull  which  reduced 
the  normal  resistance  of  the  bone  at  that  site, 
and  the  luetic  lesion  was  called  forth  as  a  re- 
sult of  it. 

We  would  have  less  to  assume  and  would 
have  more  definite  data  to,  go  by,  if  that  man's 
skull  had  been  examined  roentgenologieally  at 
the  time  of  injury.  Again,  it  might  have  been 
examined  four  months  later,  when  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  his  work.  We  would  know  definitely 
what  injury,  if  any,  the  blow  caused  to  the 
skull;  if  the  signs  of  luetic  bone  lesion  were 
already  present,  or  if  they  were  developed 
gradually  after  the  blow  and  were  in  full  evi- 
dence in  March,  when  he  was  finally  incapaci- 
tated for  work. 

How  much  more  simple  the  problem  would 
have  been  then,  and  how  much  more  justly 
we  could  have  solved  it,  more  justly  to  both 
employer  as  well  as  employee! 

Granted  that  when  this  mill-hand  was  first 
examined  by  the  mill  physician  on  the  day  of 
the  aocident,  there  probably  were  no  strict 
clinical  indications  to  submit  the  patient  to  a 
roentgenological  examination.  Clinically,  per- 
haps not,  but  from  the  broader  aspect  of  medi- 
cine front  the  social  aspect,  there  was  every 
reason  for  it,  as  subsequent  events  proved. 

Another  case  that  might  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection  is  that  of  a  colored  expressman 
who  fell  off  his  team  and  struck  his  head.  He 
was  taken  to  one  of  our  hospitals,  where  he 
remained  two  days,  then  was  discharged,  ap- 
parently well.  No  roentgenological  examina- 
tion of  his  head  was  m&de,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  skull  was  fractured  by  the  fall.  He  re- 
turned to  work,  but  acted  rather  queerly,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  employer  and 
fellow  workers.  He  appeared  confused  at 
times;  orders  had  to  be  repeated  to  him  as  he 
did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  ordinary 
words. 

A  week  after  he  resumed  his  work,  while  go- 
ing down  stairs  with  a  trunk  on  his  back,  he 
fell  again.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  and 
shortly  afterwards  T  roentgenized  him,  and 
demonstrated  an  extensive  fracture  of  the 
parietal  bone. 

The  problem  of  compensation  did  not  enter 
into  the  case,  though  the  final  chapter  of  the 
case  is  unknown  to  me.  The  interesting  ques- 
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tion  nevertheless  arises,  when  did  this  man 
fracture  his  skull,  at  his  first  fall  or  at  his 
second?  In  this  particular  case,  nothing  had 
transpired  between  his  first  and  second  fall 
to  make  the  answer  of  practical  value.  But 
a  host  of  possibilities  might  have  complicated 
the  case  exceedingly.  He  might  have  changed 
employers,  and  thus,  perhaps,  be  transferred 
from  one  insurance  company  to  another.  Or 
his  employer  might  have  changed  his  insurer, 
and  thereby  placed  the  burden  of  this  man's 
disability  where  it  did  not  belong.  We  know 
that  he  was  irritable  and,  at  times,  confused 
after  his  first  fall.  Supposing  that,  at  this 
time,  he  got  into  a  brawl  with  a  pal  and  was 
struck,  and  his  fractured  skull  subsequently 
discovered.  Where  are  we  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility? How  are  we  to  know?  And  yet  on 
the  answer  to  that  question  may  hang  the  repu- 
tation, the  freedom,  the  very  life  of  a  fellow- 
man. 

Prom  my  own  limited  experience,  I  could 
neadily  multiply  these  instances,  proving  in 
every  case  the  all  importance  of  early  roent- 
genological examination  in  ail  injuries,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  head.  I  cannot  resist  the 
•temptation  of  citing  briefly  one  more  instance. 
This  was  an  accidental  injury  that  did  not  have 
a  medico-legal  side  to  it,  though  it  could  hardly 
be  said  that  even  this  case  was  without  its  so- 
cial value.  Every  person  injured  and  thereby 
incapacitated  is  a  social  loss,  whether  or  not 
he  has  any  legal  claim  for  compensation. 

This  man,  a  trifle  the  worse  for  the  beverages 
he  had  imbided,  had  a  friendly  tussle  with  a 
pal ;  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  banged  his 
head  against  the  sidewalk.  He  was  unable  to 
get  up,  and  -was  taken  in  an  unconscious  con- 
dition to  one  of  our  hospitals.  Apparently  his 
alcoholic  breath  was  what  mainly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  medical  attendant.  He  was 
considered  as  a  case  of  alcoholism.  In  a  day 
or  so  he  "sobered''  up,  and  a  few  days  later 
was  discharged.  He  was  home  a  week,  when  he 
developed  a  motor  aphasia;  he  was  confused 
and  dazed.  His  roentgenogram  showed  a  frac- 
ture of  the  parietal,  running  into  the  temporal, 
altogether  probably  over  five  inches  in  extent. 

This  poor  man  had  only  himself  to  blame  for 
his  troubles,  but  that,  nevertheless,  does  not  ab- 
solve us  medical  men  from  our  duty  to  him. 
Who  will  say  that  we  did  our  full  duty  by  him 
when  he  was  permitted  to  shift  for  himself, 
with  his  severed  skull,  while  the  means  to  verifv 


his  condition  were  so  close  at  hand?  This  case, 
as  well  as  the  others,  must  bring  it  home  to 
every  one  of  us^  that  unless  we  make  it  our 
golden  rule  to  roentgenize  every  accident,  es- 
pecially of  the  head,  we  are  bound  to  overlook  a 
large  number  of  serious  cases. 

It  stands  to  reason,  that  the  more  often  we 
shall  resort  to  roentgen  examinations,  the  more 
often  we  shall  meet  with  negative  findings,  but 
no  man  with  a  severed  skull  will  be  discharged 
from  a  modem  hospital,  in  the  mere  care  of  his 
wife,  and  few  luetic  ^  skull  lesions  will  escai)e 
observation  for  months.  We  shall  not  run  the 
risk  of  burdening  one  insurance  company  with 
the  responsibilities  of  another.  We  shall  avoid 
a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  litigation,  and  fric- 
tion between  employee,  employer,  and  insurer. 
We  shall  have  more  definite  data  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  deal  more  justly  with  all 
concerned. 


ERRORS    OF    DIAGNOSIS    IN    PRIMARY 
EXTRA-GENITAL  SYPHILITIC  LESIONS .• 

Bt  Mabgbl  Pinabd,  MJ>.,  Pajeos,  F&ancb. 
Ea-Ohef  do  CUnlque  a4  the  FacuUy  of  MedMne,  ParU. 

Seeing  that  the  lesions  of  primary  syphilis 
not  infrequently  give  rise  to  errors  of  diagnosis 
when  they  present  themselves  in  the  usual  spot, 
e,g,,  on  the  reproductive;  organs,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  errors  should  be  of  even  more 
frequent  occurrence  when  the  lesions  attack 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Sundry  instances  of 
this  have  recently  come  to  our  notice  in  which 
non-recognition  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the 
lesion  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  being  com- 
municated to  others,  an  accident  which  an 
earlier  diagnosis  would  have  obviated. 

A  soldier,  D,  was  on  furlough  from  October 
13  to  23.  He  had  occasion  to  consult  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  district  where  he  was  staying 
for  considerable  glandular  enlargement  under 
the  chin,  which  he  was  told  would  have  to  be 
opened.  He  did  not  like  the  idea,  so  he  post- 
poned any  active  measures  until  his  return  to 
the  regiment,  and  there,  after  passing  through 
various  auxiliary  hospitals,  he  gravitated  into 
one    where    the    condition    was    diagnosed    as 

•Reprinted   from  the  Medical  PresB  of  Jaa  1.  1919. 
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'* goitre."  An  operation  was  judged  necessary, 
and  photographs  were  taken,  full  face  and  in 
profile.  It  may  be  conceded  that  on  the  strength 
of  the  photographs  one  would  be  almost  tempted, 
were  it  not  for  the  rather  high-up  situation  of 
the  tumefaction,  to  call  it  exophthalmic  goitre, 
the  right  eye  looking  upwards  favoring  this 
explanation.  However  this  may  be,  the  patient 
narrowly  escaped  being  operated  upon,  his  ex- 
emption being  due  to  the  intercession  of  an 
army  sui^eon,  who  noticed  that  he  had  a  sec- 
ondary eruption,  whereupon  the  patient  was 
transferred  to  a  syphiligraphic  centre  on  No- 
vember 4. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  case  of  syphilitic  chancre 
of  the  mouth  with  tremendoas  enlargement  of 
the  glands.  As  so  often  happens,  the  razor  was 
incriminated,  but  it  is  left  open  to  question 
whether  the  razor  cut  into  a  chancre  in  the 
course  of  formation,  or  whether  it  created  a 
solution  of  continuity  which  subsequently  be- 
came infected. 

Another  soldier,  while  being  shaved,  early  in 
OctoJber,  bled  under  the  chin.  He  was  dressed 
at  the  infirmary,  where  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
mosquito  bite.  The  wound  was  dressed  with 
wet  dressings,  but  did  not  completely  heal  until 
December  10. 

Tn  Novemiber,  however,  he  complained  of  pain 
on  swallowing,  and  aphonia,  and  he  went  to  a 
hospital  for  a  month,  where  he  was  treated  with 
gargles  and  coUutories,  without  any  improve- 
ment. As  he  was  anxious  that  his  tonsils  should 
be  removed,  he  was  sent  to  the  throat  clinic, 
where  syphilis  was  diagnosed,  and  he  was  dis- 
patched to  a  centre  for  syphilis  on  December 
15.  that  is  to  say,  two  months  and  a  half  after 
the  appearance  of  the  primary  lesion.  Traces 
of  the  chancre  remain  under  the  chin,  where 
there  are  still  enlarged  glands. 

A  third  patient  was  transferred  on  December 
1.  1917,  with  the  diagnosis,  *' glandular  abscess 
of  the  left  axilla.''  He  wslh  admitted  to  the 
surgical  ward  on  December  7,  when  he  was  suf- 
fering from  sore  throat,  with  high  fever,  severe 
noctmrnal  headache,  and  albuminuria.  Papulo- 
erofiive  lesions  were  discovered  on  the  sheath 
and  scrotum,  present  since  December  3.  There 
upon  the  patient  was  transferred  to  a  syphilitic 
eentre.  The  diagnosis  of  secondary  syphilis 
could  not  be  called   in   question.     The   much- 


enlarged  axillary  glands  which,  for  a  long  time, 
were  the  only  observed  lesion  and  motivated  his 
re«iioval,  still  existed.  We  thought  they  might 
reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the.  primary  lesion, 
and  after  close  scrutiny  we  found  a  red  scaly 
patch  on  the  dorsum  of  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  left  middle  finger,  slightly  infiltrated  but 
actuall}'  healed.  This  had  made  its  appearance 
four  months  previously,  in  September,  and  was 
caused  by  a  log  of  wood  that  had  pinched  him. 
The  resulting  ulceration  had  been  dressed  for  a 
long  time  as  for  an  ordinary  wound. 

A  fourth  patient,  employed  in  a  munition 
factory,  was  sent  by  his  doctor  to  the  derma- 
tological  clinic  on  account  of  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. It  proved  to  be  a  maculo-papular  second- 
ary syphilitic  eruption.  Search  was  made  for 
the  primary  lesion,  which  was  neither  in  the 
throat  nor  on  the  genitals.  A  dressing  on  the 
right  thumb  led  us  to  suspect  that  origin,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  found  there  an  ulcer  that 
had  existed  since  two  months,  depressed,  irreg- 
ularly oval,  not  punched  out,  with  a  red  mtiscu- 
lar  floor,  slightly  infiltrated.  No  epitrochlear 
adenitis,  but  some  enlargement  of  the  axillary 
glands.    Wassermann  reaction  strongly  positive. 

The  patient's  wife,  on  examination,  revealed 
nothing  of  interest  after  several  careful  clinical 
examinations.  The  uterine  cervix  appeared  to 
be  normal,  but  there  was  some  metritis.  She 
had  complained  of  severe  attacks  of  headache 
for  several  days  past,  and  the  Wassermann  re- 
action was  feebly  positive.  It  would  s^m,  there- 
fore, that  her  syphilis  was  more  recent  than  that 
of  her  husband,  and  was  particularly  insidious 
in  that  no  cutaneous  manifestation  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

A  patient  seen  a  few  days  later  for  syphilis 
of  somewhat  older  standing  than  that  of  the 
husband  of  this  last  named  patient  turned  out 
to  be  the  fellow  worker  of  the  woman,  and  sat 
next  to  her  at  table. 

These  several  cases  show  the  importance  for 
the  practitioner  of  being  prepared  to  diagnose 
extra-genital  syphilis.  The  chancre  itself  as  well 
as  the  glandular  enlargement  might  pave  the 
way  to  very  unnecessary  surgical  interventions, 
and  open  the  door  to  further  infection,  not  to 
speak  of  the  consequence  to  the  patient  of  hav- 
ing no  proper  treatment  for  many  weeks  or 
months. 
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COLLEGE    OP   PHYSICLAJ^S    OF   PHILA- 
.  DELPHIA. 

MBasTiNG  OP  Wednesday,  January  1,  1919,  at 

8  P.M. 

The  President,  Colonel  Richard  H.  Harte,  in 
the  chair. 

RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE. 

Senior  Surgeon  Charles  E.  Banks,  U.S.P. 
H.  S.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Whoever  writes  the 
history  of  the  present  war  will  find  among  the 
most  significant  of  its  developments  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  profession  in  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive medicine;  in  the  huge  army  of  nearly 
five  millions  mobilized  in  the  United  States  there 
have  been,  less  than  200  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
One  may  safely  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
markable work  in  sanitation  and  preventive 
medicine  carried  on  by  the  allied  medical  or- 
ganizations, hundreds  of  thousands  of  fighting 
men  were  preserved  from  ignominious  death 
from  preventable  disease.  That  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  military  zone  under  most 
unfavorable  environments  can  be  duplicated  in 
civil  life  under  less  complicated  conditions.  The 
men  whose  lives  were  saved  by  the  application 
of  modem  sanitary  methods  and  the  principles 
of  preventive  medicine  understand  the  necessity 
for  application  of  sound  sanitary  principles  to 
the  ordinary  daily  walks  of  life.  They  will  not 
only  practice  these  principles  themselves,  but 
demand  that  those  in  authority  in  health  mat- 
ters shall  apply  them  in  the  interest  of  the  pub-, 
lie  health.  The  superficial  work  which  has  char- 
acterized a  good  deal  of  our  health  activities  in 
the  past  will  be  no  longer  tolerated.  The  medi- 
cal profession  must  be  prepared  for  a  recon- 
struction of  methods  in  connection  with  the 
public  health.  The  saner  logic  of  preventive 
medicine  will  supersede  the  ancient  order  of 
attempting  to  cure  disease  that  has  become 
established.  The  leadership  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction  will  naturally  devolve  upon  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  pro- 
gram with  which  this  national  organization  in- 
tends to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  situation  is 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching,  and  for  its  full 
success  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of 
organized  medicine.  It  meets  urgent  national 
needs  by  outlining  health  activities  which  are 
practicable  and  which  will  yield  the  maximiun 


result  in  protecting  national  health  and  will 
diminish  the  toll  of  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed 
by  preventable  disease  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. The  program  comprises  exhaustive  work 
under  industrial  hygiene,  prevention  of  the  dis- 
eases of  infancy  and  childhood,  water  supplies 
(National  development  of  safe  water  supplies)^ 
milk  supplies  (National  development  of  safe 
milk  supplies),  sewage  disposal,  malaria,  (Na- 
tional development  of  measures  for  its  control), 
venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  railway  sanita* 
tion,  municipal  sanitation,  health  standards, 
health  education,  collection  of  morbidity  reports, 
organization  and  training  for  duty  in  emer- 
gency of  the  reserve  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

If  this  great  world  war  found  us  unprepared, 
let  the  same  not  be  said  of  us  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Andebs:  Pmblic  health  activities 
have  greatly  suffered  during  the  war,  and  this  ia 
perhaps  especially  true  of  civilian  tuberculosis 
activities  for  the  reason  that  many  able  work- 
ers were  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
in  the  recent  world  war  is  the  fact  that  the 
individual  efficiency  of  the  men  on  the  firing 
line  is  the  foremost  factor  in  modern  warfare. 
The  large  percentage  of  rejections,  by  the  local 
draft  boards,  of  the  men  called  to  the  colors, 
directs  especial  attention  to  the  problem  of 
physical  education  in  this  country  during  this 
reconstruction  period.  Every  individual,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  taught  how  to  promote 
his  or  her  health  and  I  believe  this  could  be 
best  accomplished  in  connection  with  our  public 
and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  colleges 
and  universities.  While  the  idea  of  universal 
military  training  should  be  encouraged,  the 
scope  of  the  plan  should  be,  and  the  one  pre- 
sented tonight  is,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
include  the  entire  American  race.  I  believe  that 
if  in  the  immediate  future  sufficient  attention 
were  devoted  to  the  matter  of  physical  educa- 
tion many  of  the  details  in  the  program  just 
outlined  by  Colonel  Banks  would  in  due  course 
be  fbund  to  be  unnecessary.  All  are  probably 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  England  there  has 
recently  been  formed  a  ministry  of  health  which 
will  combine  and  coordinate  all  the  public  health 
activities  under  one  head.  Such  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  public  health  activities  in  this  country 
would  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
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for,  and  it  would  certainly  facilitate  that  which 
Col.  Banks  has  emphasized,  namely:  the  neces- 
sity of  sympathetic  cooi)eration  among  all  allied 
agencies  having  to  do  with  public  health  work. 
Moreover,  I  feel  strongly  that  there  could  be  no 
more  propitious  time  than  the  present  to  set 
in  motion"  efforts  to  this  end. 


Atttf riratt  Mthitul  9wgtuplfitB. 

GAIFLTIBR,  JEAN  FRANgOIS  (1708-1756)* 

A  King's  Physician  of  Quebec  after  whom  was 
named  the  oheckerberry  plant,  Oaultheria  pro- 
cumbens.     Botanists,   Asa   Gray   among  them, 
have  mistaken  the  identity  of  our  physician,  a 
friend  of  the  Swedish  naturalist  Kalm,  when 
the  latter  visited  Quebec  in  1749,  assigning  the 
sponsorial  honor  to  Hugues  Gaultier,  a  Parisiari 
surgeon,  and  surgical  and  botanical  writer,  who 
took  his  medical  degree  at  Montpellier  in  1763 
and  died  in  Prance  in  1778.    The  orthography 
of  the  name  Gaultier  has  caused  botanists  much 
dificussion,  but  they  agree  that  the  name  Gaul- 
theria  should  stand  as  the  proper  spelling,  how- 
ever the  original  name  may  have  been  written. 
Jean   Prangois   Gaulthier,    (also   Gautier  or 
Gauthier)  was  the  son  of  Rene  Gautier,  of  Lup6- 
nin,  and  of  Pran^oise  Colin,  of  La-Croix,  dio- 
cese of  Avranehe,  Normandy.    He  was  bom  in 
1708,  for  his  burial  certificate  in  1756  gave  bis 
age  as  48  years.    We  learn  that  Gaultier  on  his 
arrival  in  Quebec  from  Prance  attended  law 
lectures  given  by  Uie  procureur  g6n6ral  Verrier. 
(Roy.  Hist,  du  Notar.  au  Canada,  I,  p.  384;^. 
TBese  lectures  were  begun  in  1733.     In  1740 
Verrier,  writing  to  the  minister  of  Marine,  men- 
tions Sieur  Gaultier,  physioian,  as  one  of  hi«i 
pupils  and  as   exciting  the   emulation   of   the 
others  by  his  zeal,  he  "giving  to  his  law  studies 
as  much  time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  pro- 
fessional duties." 

In  1741  Gaultier  was  made  Bang's  Physician 
for  Canada,  making  a  trip  to  Prance  in  the  ves- 
sel Le  Bubis,  returning  in  1742  after  he  had 
walked  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 

According  to  the  early  records  of  Quebec, 
Gaultier  became  a  member  of  the  Superior 
Council  in  1744  and  an  assessor,  first  taking  his 
seat  in  the  following  year.    In  the  year  1745  the 

•  Pram  the  foHheomliur  ••American  Medical  Bioffranhv,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kdly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Barraw.  Any  important 
additiocM  or  corrections  iHll  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 


Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  made  him  a 
corresi)ondent  of  M.  du  Hamel,  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  he  soon  sent  over  a  coUeetion  of  speci- 
mens, having  to  do  with  natural  history,  which 
was  placed  in  the  King's  gardens;  again,  in 
1749,  a  collection  of  diflferent  sorts  of  seeds  met 
with  a  similar  disposition. 

(jaultior  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Michel  S.  Sarrazin,  in  being  Royal 
Physician  to  the  Province,  in  his  memibership  in 
the  Supreme  Council,  in  becoming  a  correspond 
ing  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in 
his  researches  in  natural  history.  In  1742  he 
began  a  journal,  at  the  request  of  M.  du  Hamel 
containing  records  of  daily  temperatures,  state 
of  the  weather,  direotion  of  the  wind  and 
descriptions  of  animal  and  plant  life.  The  jour- 
nal was  sent  to  M.  du  Hamel  who  read  extracts 
to  the  Academy.  In  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  for  the  year  1744, 
p.  135,  is  to  be  found  a  memoir  by  M.  Guettard 
comparing  Switzerland  with  Canada.  In  this 
the  writings  of  Gaultier  on  the  minerals  and 
mines  of  the  country  are  frequently  cited, 
especially  those  on  a  lead  mine  at  Baie-St.  Paul, 
for  which  Gaultier  received  a  gratification  of 
400  pounds  from  the  president  of  the  Navy 
Board  in  1750. 

Jean  Prangois  Gaultier  married  Marie  Anne 
Taiieu  of  Lanaudifere,  March  12,  1752.  She  was 
described  as  being  about  44  years  old,  daughter 
of  Pierre  Thomas  Tarieu,  Sieur  de  la  Parade, 
lieutenant  in  the  army. 

Gaultier  demonstrated  to  the  Academy  the 
superiority  of  the  Canadian  tea  berry  to  that, 
found  in  Prance.  He  said  it  made  an  excellent 
aromatic  beverage  without  sharp  taste  or  bitter- 
ness, and  having  diuretic  properties  especially 
valuable  for  people  who  lead  a  sedentary  life  and 
are  subject  to  stone. 

In  1748-49  the  Swedish  naturalist,  Peter 
Kalm,  visited  New  England  and  Canada.  At 
Quebec  he  met  Gaultier,  who,  at  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  GalissoniiiSre,  edited 
Kalm's  list  and  description  of  plants  of  Canada, 
the  Marquis  himself  correcting  and  annotating 
it  with  his  own  hand.  Gaultier  was  named  by 
the  Governor  to  accompany  Kalm.  They  visited 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  August  8,  1749,  two  days  after 
Kalm's  arrival,  and  the  latter  refers  to  his 
guide  as  ''a  man  of  great  learning  in  physics 
and  botany  and  now  the  physician  to  the  con- 
vent.'* (Voyage  de  Kalm,  in  M6m.  Soc.  Hist, 
de   Montreal,   8e  livr.   1881,   p.   101.)     Ealm 
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copied  into  his  account  of*  his  voyage  Gaultier's 
botanico-meteorologic  observations  during  the 
year  1745. 

Kalm  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  OatU- 
iheria  procumhe^is  to  the  Canadian  tea  berry, 
in  honor  of  his  friend.  In  the  year  1753  Gaul- 
tier  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  maple 
sugar  to  the  Academy,  one  of  the  eight  papers 
that  were  thought  worthy  of  printing  and  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Transactions. 

Qaultier  died  in  1756,  probably  a  victim  of 
an  epidemic  introduced  to  Quebec  by  the  frigate 
Leopard  of  the  squadron  that  brought  over 
Montcalm,  His  funeral  at  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Quebec,  July  11,  1756,  was  largely  at- 
tended. His  widow  lived  until  1776,  when  she 
died  in  Quebec  at  the  age  of  68. 

Michael  Joseph  Ahern,  M.D. 
George  Ahern,  M.D. 
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The  Surgery  of  Oral  Di^ea^es  and  Malforma' 
Hans:  Their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  (Third 
Edition).  By  George  Van  Inoen  Brown, 
D.D.S.,  M.D.,  CM.,  P.A.C.S.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York:    Lea  &  Pebiger.     1918. 

The  great  achievements  in  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  of  individuals  who  have  been  wounded 
in  the  jaws  and  face  during  this  war  are  out- 
lined in  the  chapter  relating  to  war  surgery  in 
the  third  and  present  edition  of  this  book.  A 
great  many  illustrations  of  actual  cases  taken 
from  the  various  hospitals  in  the  war  zone  serve 
to  impress  upon  readers  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions how  important  a  feature  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  battle-scarred  men  oral  and  plastic  sur- 
gery has  become.  Treatment  of  such  wounds 
under  war  conditions  could  not  have  been  so 
successfully  carried  out  were  it  not  for  the  great 
labor  along  these  lines  conducted  in  private 
practice  and  in  hospital  clinics.  The  experience 
of  the  author  during  30  years  of  such  practice 
is  given  here.  As  a 'teacher  of  oral  surgery  Dr. 
Brown  has  designed  this  l)ook  as  a  book  of  ref- 
erence touching  medical  interests  in  their  oral 
relation.  It  is  also  arranged  to  aid  in  prepar- 
ing students  for  examination  and  as  a  guide  in 
trying  clinical  situations  after  graduation.  A 
comprehensive  set  of  questions  based  on  the 
subject  matter  discussed  in  each  chapter  is  out- 
lined, and  many  original  drawings  and  photo- 


graphs of  patients  actually  treated  emphasize 
the  good  results  of  corrective  operations.  The 
subjects  discussed  include :  Diseases  of  the  lif u- 
cous  Membrane  of  the  Mouth,  of  the  Nervous 
System  Affecting  the  Buccal  Region  of  the 
Bones,  of  th«  Glands,  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus, 
Malformations,  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Lips,  Harelip,  Cleft  Palate  and  Defects  of 
Speech,  Tumors,  Infectious  Diseases,  and  the 
Treatment  of  Wounds  under  War  Conditions. 

Modern  Urology  in  Original  Contributions  hy 
American  Authors,  Edited  by  Hugh  Cabot. 
M.D.,  P.A.C.S.,  Chief  of  the  Qenito-urinary 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital; Assistant  Professor  of  Qcnito-urinarj- 
Surgery  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Volume  i:  General  Con- 
siderations— ^Diseases  of  Penis  and  Urethra — 
Diseases  of  Scrotum  and  Testicle,  Diseases  of 
Prostate  and  Seminal  Vesicles.  Illustrated 
with  368  engravings  and  seven  plates.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York:  Lea  &  Pebiger. 
1918.  • 

This  important  work  is  a  worthy  and  satisfy- 
ing expression  of  our  knowledge  up  to  date  of 
the  still  young  specialty  of  urology.  The  book 
embodies  two  large  volumes,  whose  contents  con- 
sist of  many  chapters,  each  one  from  the  pen 
of  an  American  author.  Dr.  Cabot,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  work,  and  from  his 
acquaintance  with  the  workers  in  America  along 
these  lines,  has  been  able  to  choose  the  men  best 
fitted  for  the  work  they  were  to  do.  He  has 
shown  intelligent  judgment  in  selecting  men 
who  were  young  enough  to  do  their  work  with 
interest  and  zeal,  and  who,  because  of  the  hos- 
pital and  other  opportunities,  were  equipped 
adequately  with  the  experience  and  judgment 
to  do  their  several  works  in  a  wise  and  satis- 
factory way. 

While  Dr.  Cabot's  statement  in  his  preface 
that  '*all  composite  works  have  an  inherent 
weakness,  in  that  they  lack  the  smoothness  and 
balance  of  books  produced  by  a  single  authori'' 
it  is  perhaps  true  that  the  task  for  a  single  au- 
thor in  producing  a  book  of  such  magnitude, 
and  the  effort  to  make  it  both  adequate  and  up- 
to-date  is  such  a  large  one,  as  too  often  to  make 
it  a  most  prosaic  and  uninteresting  presentation 
of  clinical  facts  and  opinions.  This  series  of 
ehaptei's  presents  its  subject  matter  with  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  and  with  convincing  authority, 
because  of  the  variety  of  its  authors,  and  be- 
cause of  their  ability  and  experience.  The  bo<A 
seems  to  the  writer  much  more  interesting,  and 
not  less  valuable,  than  the  so-called  text  books 
from  the  pen  of  one  man. 

To  attempt  a  review  of  each  article  separately 
is  obviously  impossible.  They  are  all  of  high 
grade,  and  are  all  conscientious  presentations 
of   their   various  subjects.     The  book  probably 
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contains  as  complete  information  on  present- 
day  urologieal  knowledge  as  exists  in  any  book 
in  the  English  language,  and  Dr.  Cabot  deserves 
credit  for  its  compilation.  The  fact  that  the 
book  comes  from  the  workroom  of  Messrs.  Lea 
&  Febiger  is  suflScient  guarantee  of  the  excel- 
lence of  its  construction. 

MilHary  Surgery  of  the  Zone  of  Advance.  By 
George  de  Tabnowsky,  M.D.,  P.A.C.S.  Phil 
adelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  &  Febiger. 
1918. 

The  military  surgeon,  confronted  by  lack  of 
time,  inadequate  equipment,  and  military  neces- 
sity, is  forced  to  meet  many  problems  which  he 
would  never  encounter  in  civil  life.  Medical 
War  Manual  No.  7,  dealing  with  *' Military  Sur- 
gery of  the  Zone  of  Advance,"  has  been  com- 
piled under  the  supervision  of  the  Surgeon-Gten- 
eral,  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to 
medical  officers  in  the  war  service  information 
which  has  been  acquired  by  painful  experi- 
ence during  the  past  three  years.  The  general 
conditions  under  which,  the  work  must  be  done 
^the  nature  of  the  country,  the  location  of  the 
first-aid  stations  and  hospitals,  l^e  limited  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  and  types  of  projectiles  re- 
sponsible for  wounds,  general  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  means  of  transportation — are  clearly 
described.  Of  inestimable  value  are  the  meth- 
ods here  discussed  of  treating  traumatic  shock, 
hemorrhage,  soft  tissue  wounds,  tetanus,  gas-bac- 
illus gangrene,  and  wounds  of  the  cranium,  face, 
thorax,  abdomen,  spine,  i)eripheral  nerves,  and 
joints.  One  chapter  deals  with  the  use  of  roent- 
genology in  war  surgery  and  gives  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  several  methods  which  have  been 
found  most  satisfactory.  Treatment  of  infected 
wounds  by  the  Carrel-Dakin  technic  is  explained. 
This  book  is  a  r6sum6  of  treatment  which  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  have  considered  most 
valuable  under  war  conditions. 

The  Orthopedic  Treatment  of  Oun-Shot  In- 
juries. By  Leo  Mayeei,  M.D.  Philadelphia 
and  London :  "W.  B.  Saundere  Company.  1918. 

The  task  of  restoring  the  crippled  soldier  not 
only  to  health  but  also  to  a  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity, is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  by  which 
the  world  is  confronted  at  the  present  time.  The 
day  has  passed  when  cripples  are  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  lead  complacent  lives 
of  dependency  upon  society.  The  scope  of  the 
modem  surgeon  has  been  broadened,  and  now 
he  recognizes  a  responsibility  to  the  industrial 
world  as  well  as  to  his  profession.  In  this  vol- 
ume, methods  of  treating  gun-shot  injuries,  both 
at  the  front  and  in  the  base  hospital,  are  dis- 
cussed, from  the  point  of  view  of  functional 
restoration.  The  proper  fitting  of  artifiieial 
limbs  is  a  problem  which  is  receiving  more  at- 


tention than  it  has  received  in  the  past.  The 
author  of  this  book  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  this  work  and  shows  the  value  of  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  and 
their  application  to  surgical  cases.  Orthopedic 
treatment  of  fractures,  injuries  to  joints,  nerves, 
muscles  and  tendons,  is  discussed  and  helpfully 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  aims  of  organization 
of  an  orthopedic  reconstruction  hospital.  This 
book  presents  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  most 
modern  and  effective  theories,  which  may  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  test  of  experience  in 
the  present  war. 

The  Surgical  Cliyiics  of  ChicagOy  August,  1918. 

Volume  II.,  Number  4,  with  110  Illustrations. 

Published     Bi-Monthly.      Philadelphia     and 

London :  W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 

The  August  number  of  Surgical  Clinics  of 
Chicago  contains  articles  by  Drs.  Lewis  L.  Mc- 
Arthur,  Kellogg  Speed,  Arthur  Dean  Bevan, 
Carl  Beck,  Daniel  N.  Eisendrath,  Wesley  J. 
Woolston,  Edward  L.  Moorhead,  Qolder  L.  Mc- 
Whorter,  Harry  Culver,  Louiis  E.  Schmidt,  Her- 
man L.  Kretschmer,  William  Hessert  and  George 
D.  J.  Griffin.  Dr.  Griffin  gives  a  general  discus- 
sion of  fractures,  the  longest  monograph  in  this 
number.  Dr.  Herman  L.  Kretschmer  describes 
adequately  *  *Pulguration  Treatment  of  Tumors 
of  the  Bladder";  Dr.  Louis  E.  Schmidt  consid- 
ers the  **  Operative  Treatment  of  Urethral  Fis- 
tula and  Strictures";  Dr.  Hany  Culver  gives 
a  good  review  of  Pyelonephritis;  Dr.  McWhor- 
ter  outlines  the  technique  of  the  removal  of 
needles  in  the  hand,  and  the  treatment  by  op- 
eration of  *' Dislocation  of  the  Fifth  Carpometa- 
carpal Joint";  Dr.  Edward  L.  Moorhead  de- 
scribes a  series  of  fractures;  also  a  splenectomy 
for  pernicious  anemia,  which  followed  repeated 
transfusions.  Dr.  Woolston  describes  a  case  of 
**  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Cervical  Stump  after 
Supra-vaginal  Hysterectomy,"  and  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  60  cases  reported  in  the  literature.  Dr. 
Daniel  E.  Eisendrath  gives  an  interesting  clini- 
cal lecture  upon  **The  Acute  Abdomen,"  a  sub- 
ject which  he  expects  to  continue  in  another  lec- 
ture. Dr.  Carl  Beck  describes  the  "Treatment 
of  Phlegmon  of  Hands  and  Fingers,"  and  also 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  **  Partial 
Rhinoplasty."  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan  dis- 
cusses a  series  of  cases,  including  ^'Heman^oma 
of  the  Scalp,"  extensive  skin  grafting,  and 
'* Sarcoma  of  the  Lower  Jaw";  also  '* Car- 
cinoma of  the  Larynx,"  ** Technique  of  Opera- 
tion Under  Infiltration  with  Apothesin."  Dr. 
Kellogg  Speed  describes  **  Transarticular  Cap- 
sulorrhaphy  on  the  Knee"  done  at  a  base  hos- 
pital in  active  service ;  this  has  been  contributed 
from  France.  Dr.  Lewis  L.  McArthur  describes 
'*  Tumor  of  the  Pituitary  Gland — Technique  of 
Operative  Approach,"  which  in  this  case  was 
through  the  left  frontal  region,  together  with 
the  removal  of  tJie  roof  of  the  orbit. 
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odUoriai  pagm  »«•!  bo  roookfod  not  iotor  IAa»  «eo»  en  tko  BoMtr' 
d09  proetdimg  tko  doio  of  pmbHooHon,  Ordoro  for  roprimU  mmt 
bo  rotwmod  <a  wrtHng  to  tko  prkUor  wUk  tko  goiUp  proof  of 
papert.  Tko  Joomai  wM  fwMok  froo  to  tko  mUkor,  upon  kit 
wriitom  roguoitt,  one  kmndrod  olfkt-pogo  reprial*  wttAont  eooert. 
or  tko  oqwMomt  te  p«^«i  «i  tko  mm  of  oHMo$  of  grootor  lomgtk, 

Tko  /eamol  doer  not  kold  iioolf  rotponoMo  for  omt  epinie—  or 
omoHmmU  odoonood  bp  eny  eontribvler  in  mmg  arNele  p/MM^ 
In  ||g  eelvaiM. 

AU  iottort  oontaMmg   bmktou  oommmtooHono,  or  roforHmp   to 
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A  WORKING  PROGRAM  AGAINST  INFLU- 
ENZA. 

A  WORKING  program  against  influenza,  pre- 
pared by  an  editorial  committee -of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  and  based  upon 
papers,  committee  reports,  and  discussions  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  December  9-12, 1918,  has  lately- 
been  reprinted  for  distribution. 

In  order  that  the  administrative  health  offi- 
cials and  others  who  have  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  in  hand,  might  present  the  results 
of  their  observations,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  appointed  four  sub-<M>m- 
mittees  which  formed  a  general  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Rupert  Blue  was  Chairman,  and  Dr. 
"W.  W.  Evans,  Vice-Chairman,  to  report  on  and 
discuss  the  epidemic  of  1918  in  a  three-day  con- 
gress. The  four  sub-committees, — ^namely  Sub- 
Committee  on  Bacteriology  of  the  1918  Epi- 
demic of  Influeniza,  Sub-Committee  on  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Epidemic,  Sub-Committee 


on  Administration  of  Measures  for  Relief,  and 
Sub-Committee  on  Measures  for  Prevention,  pre- 
sented their  reports  to  the  General  Committee 
and  the  results  of  their  conclusions  are  contained 
in  this  bulletin. 

In  general  it  was  conceded  that  although 
something  is  known  concerning  the  nature  of 
influenza,  much  remains  to  be  determined  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  health  agencies  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge  and 
not  to  wait  for  a  discovery  of  specific  vaccines 
or  sera  for  prevention  .or  cure.  It  is  expected 
that  from  time  to  time  during  the  coming  year 
there  will  be  a  recrudescence  of  this  disease.  It 
was  therefore  urged  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  health  departments  be  ready  with 
plans  for  emergency  measures,  emergency  funds,, 
and  that  bacteriologic  studies  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  use  of  effective  vaccines  and  cul- 
ture sera.  The  epidemic  has  emphasized  the 
great  importance  of  these  emergency  measures. 

The  committee  on  bacteriology  reports  that 
the  epidemic  known  as  influenza  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  an  undetermined  organism,  that  the  low- 
ered resistance  of  the  body  as  a  whole  allows  the 
invasion  of  other  pathological  organisms  and 
that  the  most  important  complicating  infections 
are  due  to  the  influenza  bacilli,  different  strains 
of  pneumococci  and  diflPerent  varieties  of  strep- 
tococci. It  assumes  that  since  the  virus  is  un- 
known, vaccine  is  of  'benefit  only  in  the  second- 
ary infections  and  that  its  efficacy  is  diffcult  to 
determine  at  present. 

The  committee  on  administrative  measures  for 
relief  summarizes  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner 
(1)  General  Rules;  (2)  Preliminary  Measures: 
(3)  Current  and  Continuous  Analysis  of  Case 
Situation ;  (4)  Analysis,  Augmentation,  and  Or- 
ganization of  Principal  Facilities;  (5)  Social 
and  Relief  Measures;  (6)  Food;  (7)  Laundry; 
(8)  Provision  for  Fatalities ;  (9)  Education,  In- 
struction, and  Publicity;  (10)  Miscellaneous. 
Under  each  of  these  headings  many  phases  of 
relief  are  considered  and  it  would  seem  that  if 
carefully  adhered  to,  the  methods  suggested 
could  not  fail  to  produce  excellent  results  in 
communities  of  all  kinds. 

The  preventive  measures  were  laid  out  in  the 
following  suggestions :  A — Efficient  organiza- 
tion to  meet  the  emergency,  providing  for  a 
centralized  co-ordination  and  control  of  all  re- 
sources; B — ^Machinery  for  ascertaining  all  facts 
regarding  the  epidemic;'  C — ^Widespread  pub- 
licity and  education  with  respect  to  respiratory 
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hygiene;  D — ^Administrative  procedures  and 
Miseellaneous  Considerations.  Prevention  in 
general  was  grouped  under  the  following  head- 
ings: (1)  Breaking  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation; (2)  Immunization  and  vaccines ;  (3)  In- 
creased natural  resistance  of  persons  exposed  to 
infection. 

Although  the  committee  has  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  all 
public-  health  officials  alike  in  preventive  meas- 
ures, it  has,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  state,  and 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
are  underlying  administrative  measures  for  the 
preventiim  of  influenza.  The  application  of 
these  measures  must  be  left  to  the  community 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  its  public 
health ;  but  in  any  case,  the  recommendations  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Committee  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  value. 


WOKK  OP  THE  INDUSTRIAL  FATIGUE 
RESEARCH  BOARD. 

Through  the  British  Medical .  Journal  the 
work  of  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention.  Last  May 
the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Committee  is- 
sued its  final  report.  This  Committee,  upon 
which  Dr.  Leonard  Hill  and  Sir  Walter  Fletch- 
er served  from  1915,  was  dissolved  early  in  1918, 
but  because  of  the  general  interest  evidenced  in 
this  work  and  the  excellence  of  its  character,  it 
was  decided  that  such  a  field  of  endeavor  was 
quite  necessarj"  in  industry.  Accordingly,  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search and  the  Medical  Research  Committee  de- 
termined to  establish  a  permanent  organization. 
Since  a  knowledge  of  both  medicine  and  indus- 
trial science  are  equally  necessary  for  the  success 
of  such  a  project,  these  two  factors  working  to- 
gether for  a  common  object  agreed  that  the 
finances  should  be  proportioned  between  the  two 
boards.  The  functions  of  this  joint  committee, 
known  as  an  industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board, 
were  Vto  consider  and  investigate  the  relations 
of  hours  of  lalbor  and  of  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, including  methods  of  work,  to  the 
production  of  fatigue,  having  regard  both  to 
industrial  efficiency  and  to  the  preservation  of 
health  among  the  workers.'*  The  co-operation 
of  employers  and  employed  is  secured  by  invit- 


ing members  of  both  groups  to  serve  as  tem- 
porary memfbers  of  the  Board.  The  Chairman, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Sherrington,  F.R.S.,  is  Professor  of 
Phjrsiology  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  and 
-among  the  other  members  of  th^  Board  are  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  medical  profession  and  in 
the  industrial  world.  Suggestions  as  to  any 
problems  needing  investigation  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  R;  Wilson, 
H.  M.,  Inspector  of  Factories ;  and  the  board  en- 
deavors to  initiate,  organize,  and  promote  by 
research,  grants,  or  otherwise,  investigations  in 
different  industries,  with  a  view  to  finding  the 
most  favorable  hours  of  laibor,  spells  of  work, 
rest  pauses,  and  other  conditions  applicable  to 
the  various  processes  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  and  its  demands  on  the  worker.  Such 
an  organization  for  the  investigation  of  the 
natural  laws  of  industrial  fatigue  is  well  worth 
consideration  and  co-operation  from  the  public 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  thus 
far  accomplished. 


ROCKEFELLER      FOUNDATION 
FOR  1919. 


PLANS 


Plans  for  the  completion  of  its  war  work  and 
for  extensive  public  health  and  medical  educa- 
tion have  been  formulated  in  the  program  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  for  1919.  Dr.  George 
E.  Vincent,  the  President,  has  recently  issued  a 
statement  concerning  the  activities  to  be  pur- 
sued and  the  appropriations  which  will  be  made 
for  the  various  studies  and  demonstrations  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  income 
for  1919  is  about  $6,750,000  and  of  this  sum 
$2,264,130  provides  for  public  health  work  and 
$3,662,504  for  medical  education. 

The  Yellow  Fever  Commission,  under  Gen- 
eral William  C.  Gorgas,  hopes  completely  to 
eliminate  this  disease.  The  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis  in  France,  at  the  request  of  the 
French  authorities,  will  continue  its  splendid 
work  there;  and  in  twelve  of  our  states  as  well 
as  in  twenty-one  foreign  states  and  countries 
the  hook-worm  problem  will  be  attacked.  At 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  preparations  have 
been  made  for  special  studies  and  demonstra- 
tions in  mental  hygiene,  for  a  school  of  hygiene 
and  public  health,  as  well  as  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  health  nursing.  Through  the' 
China  Medical  Board  the  development  of  train 
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ing  in  modem  medicine  will  be  the  chief  work 
of  the  department  of  medical  education. 

The  Foundation's  war  work  for  the  current 
year  divides  itself  into  the  following  activities — 
for  the  War  Demonstration  Hospital,  for  the 
work  of  the  medical  division  of  the  National 
Research  CJouncil,  for  assistance  in  care  and 
treatment  of  soldiers  mentally  and  nervously 
disabled,  for  payment  on  pledges  made  in  1918 
to  the  United  War  Work  Fund,  and  for  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissions  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities. 


REPORT  OP  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COM- 
MISSION ON  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  on  Mental  Diseasei^  summarizes 
its  activities  and  the  work  of  State  Hospitals 
during  the  year  1917.  The  Commission  has  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  public  and  private  institu- 
tions for  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptic 
persons  in  Massachusetts.  The  oare  rendered  in 
State  Hospitals  has  necessarily  been  somewhat 
lowered  because  of  the  demand  in  war  service 
for  physicians  experienced  in  the  care  of  ner- 
vous and  mental  diseases.  During  the  year,  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  for  War  Work  in  Neu- 
rology and  Psychiatry  has  been  organized  and 
has  cooperated  with  the  war  work  committee  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene;  a 
uniform  curriculum  in  all  the  training  schools 
for  nurses  has  been  instituted ;  the  Commission 
has  accepted  a  new  form  for  reporting  statistics 
which  was  recommended  by  the  American  Medico- 
Psychological  Association;  a  bulletin,  dealing 
with  subjects  of  scientific  interest,  has  been 
issued  quarterly. 

This  second  annual  report  contains  records 
from  State  Hospitals,  including  the  Worcester, 
Taunton,  Northampton,  Danvers,  Westborough, 
Boston,  Grafton,  Medfield,  Gardner,  Monson, 
Poxborough,  and  Bridgewater  State  Hospitals; 
also  of  the  mental  wards  of  the  State  Infirmary, 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
at  Waltham,  the  Wrentham  State  School, 
McLean  Hospital,  Elm  Hill  Private  School,  Ter- 
race Home  School,,  almshouses,  and  twenty-six 
private  institutions. 

The  total  number  of  persons  cared  for  by 
these  institutions  in  1917  was  19,000;  of  this 
number,  eighty  per  cent,  were  insane,  fifteen  per 
cent,  feeble-minded,  and  four  per  cent,  epileptic. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Red  Cross  Hospital  at  NEunjL.Y.— The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Neuilly,  organized  by 
Americans  in  the  first  week  of  September,  1914, 
was  closed  on  February  6,  when  the  last  Ameri- 
can wounded  were  removed  and  stairted,  on  their 
way  home.  This  hospital  has  rendered  excellent 
service  during  the  war,  and  has  won  the  well 
deserved  praise  of  the  French  people. 

BUiL  TO  Restrict  Sale  op  Paregoric— A  bill 
has  been  proposed  to  place  paregoric  and  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium  in  the  restricted  list 
of  narcotic  drugs.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Webber,  appearing  in  support  of  the  bill,  ex- 
plained the  necessity  for  this  legislation,  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  this  drug  has  been 
sold  in  pint  and  quart  quantities  since  the  sale 
of  other  drugs  had  been  restricted  by  the  1917 
legislation.  In  reviewing  the  situation  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  present  time  in  comparison  with  con- 
ditions two  years  ago,  he  stated  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  users  of  drugs  were  now  in  prison 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining 
40  per  cent  had  left  the  state.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  effects  of  paregoric  among  children, 
Mr.  Webber  quoted  prominent  ph3n3icians 
throughout  the  country,  who  were  agreed  that 
paregoric  stupefies  children  and  retards  their 
mental  faculties. 

Major  F.  G.  Wheatley  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  one  of  the  three  commission- 
ers  who  framed  the  1917  drug  act,  appeared  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  and  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  question  of  placing  paregoric  on 
the  narcotic  list  was  considered  when  the  origin- 
al measure  was  drafted,  but  that  action  was  de- 
layed after  several  conferences  between  the 
commissioners  and  druggists. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward  of  the  Boston  HealtJi 
Department  and  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  also  supported  the  meas- 
ure. At  the  request  of  druggists,  the  hearing  in 
opposition  has  been  postponed  for  one  week. 

Immanubl  Kant  on  Influenza. — ^A  recent 
issue  of  The  British  Medical  Journal  commaits 
upon  Immanuel  Kant's  interest  in  influenza.  Al- 
though the  term  * 'influenza"  was  ^lot  formally 
adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  until  1782,  the  disease  was  known  to 
Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  physicians.  Many 
physicians  of  the  seventeenth   and  eighteenth 
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centuries  had  written  about  the  disease  from 
the  clinical  point  of  view ;  but  Iminanuel  Eant, 
who  was  especially  interested  in  medicine,  was 
,  one  of  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  its 
epidemiology. 

**  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
influenza  swept  over  nearly  the  whole  world.  It 
reached  Siberia  and  Russia,  China  and  India,  in 
the  autumn  of  1781,  and  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber and  February  it  invaded  successively  Fin- 
land, Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England, 
Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Eant,  in  a  'Notice  to  Physicians*  pub- 
lished in  the  lay  press  of  Konigsberg  on  April 
18th,  1782,  considered  the  disease  in  its  relation 
to  phjrsical  geography.  He  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  was  spread  not  only  by  atmospheric 
conditions  but  by  infection  conveyed  by  insects.' 
The  imths  of  communication  between  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  by  sea  and  by 
caravan  were,  he  thought,  the  means  of  convey- 
ance of  many  diseases,  and  he  found  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Russian  trade  route  to  China  by 
land  had  brought  several  kinds  of  harmful  in- 
sects from  the  farthest  East.  The  epidemic  of 
1781-82  spread  along  the  Baltic  coast  till  it 
reached  Konigsberg;  thence  it  travelled  to  Dan- 
zig and  Prussia.  Kant's  interest  in  influenza  is 
shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  refers  to 
the  subject.  With  the  object  of  procuring 
further  information  he  sent  his  *  notice'  to  Rus- 
sia, and  from  Baron  von  Asch,  surgeon  in  the 
Russian  army,  he  learned  that  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1782,  a  disease  described  as 
febris  catarrhalis  epidemica  henigna  prevailed 
in  the  Russian  capital.  It  originated  in  East- 
em  Siberia,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Russia." 

The  Influenza  Epidemic  in  India. — The  epi- 
demic of  influenza  has  been  severe  in  India.  The 
Times  of  India  for  October  26  contained  the 
following  comments  upon  the  conditions  in  India 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic : 

**From  June  1st  to  15th  the  daily  mortality  of 
the  city  was  normal,  80  to  90;  it  suddenly  began 
to  increase  on  June  19th,  reaching  230  on  July 
3pd;  it  declined  to  normal  about  July  22nd.  The 
secondary  rise  began  on  Septemiber  12th,  the 
mortality  exceeded  730  on  October  2nd ;  it  began 
to  decline  on  Octtvber  8th,  and  had  fallen  to  184 
by  October  22nd.  The  incidence  rate  in  the 
summer  epidemic  was  about  25  per  cent,  on 
Europeans  and  33  per  cent,  on  Indians  em- 
ployed in  offices,  mills,  etc.,  but  it  was  much 
lower  upon  the  outdoor  labor  staff  of  the  Health 
Department,  being  well  below  10  per  cent.  Re- 
turns were  obtained  from  employers  of  labour 
relating  to  a  population  of  10K),000  in  the  first 
epidemic.  The  sickness  rate  was  29  per  cent.; 
of  these  ca.ses  1,640  died.  The  excess  mortality 
for  f\\e  weeks  of  the  second  epidemic  was  13,277. 


Bombay  was  not  so  severely  attacked  as  some 
other  cities.  Poena  registered  210  deaths  on 
Septemiber  30th,  which  would  have  been  equi- 
valent to  1,830  in  Bombay  where  768  deaths  were 
actually  recorded.  In  Nagpur  for  the  week  end- 
ing October  14th  the  mortality-rate  (reduced  to 
an  annual  rate  .per  mille)  was  430.8,  the  worst 
week  in  Bombay  similarly  expressed  showing 
257.17.  By  the  first  week  of  December,  the  Bom- 
bay mortality-rate  had  fallen  to  the  normal  level, 
the  total  deaths  for  that  week  amounting  to  590, 
an  annual  rate  per  mille  of  31.32. " 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Russia. — ^Recent  dispatches 
from  Petrograd  report  that  there  is  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  in  Petrograd.  In  one  hospital 
in  this  city,  twelve  doctors  and  forty  nurses  have 
died  of  the  disease. 

War  Relief  Funds. — On  February  10,  the 
totals  of  the  principal  New  England  War  Relief 
funds  reached  the  following  amounts : 

Belgian  fund $729,352.98 

French  Wounded  fund 474,127.44 

French  Orphanage  fund 454,855.21 

Italian   fund    278,260.99 

Serbian  fund 129,569.89 

Russian  fund  57,525.92 

British  Medical  Service  in  Macedonia.^A 
recent  dispatch  from  General  Sir  George  F. 
Milne,  K.  C.  B.,  Commanding-in-Chief,  British 
Salonica  Force,  describes  the  British  medical 
service  rendered  during  the  operations  of  the 
British  army  in  Macedonia  from  October  1, 1917, 
to  December  1,  1918. 

**A11  through  the  dispatch  there  are  evidences 
of  the  way  in  which  the  army  has  been  tried  by 
disease ;  malaria  and  influenza  had  taken  a  heavy 
toll,  both  in  strength  and  in  numbers,  but  rather 
than  miss  the  opportunity  for  which  they  had 
waited  three  years,  officers  and  men  remained  in 
the  ranks  till  often  they  dropped  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. *In  this  unhealthy  climate,'  General 
Milne  continues,  *the  efficient  administration  of 
the  medical  services  is  naturally  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  in  this  respect  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  has  been  attained.  In  an  army 
vsaturated  with  malaria  and  passing  through  a 
severe  outbreak  ot  influenza,  heavy  calls  were 
constantly  made  on  the  strength  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  of  whose 
work  I  cannot  speak  too  highly. ' 

'  *  In  further  paragraphs  General  Milne  write? 
of  the  indefatigable  and  devoted  work  of  the 
nursing  service  and  voluntary  aid  detachments 
diirins:  three  years ;  in  many  instances  they  sa<^;- 
rificed  their  own  health  for  the  soldiers  in  their 
charge.'' 

The  Liverpool  Medical  Institution. — 
The   following  note  on   the  Liverpool  Medical 
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Institution  has  appeared  recently*  in  The  Brit- 
ish Medical  Journal: 

'*Tlie  report  for  the  year  1918,  presented  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Medical 
Institution  in  January,  states  that  the  number 
of  members  has  diminished,  owing  to  deaths  and 
resignations  during  the  warj  but  it  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  that  witti  the  return  of  nor- 
mal conditions  there  will  be  a  large  influx  of 
new  members.  The  library,  to  which  numerous 
additions  were  made,  has  been  largely  used  by 
medical  members  of  the  Overseas  Forces  and 
oflSoers  of  the  United  States  Medical  Corps,  who 
have  also  attended  meetings  in  response  to  a 
welcome  extended  to  them  by  the  council.  The 
Institution  has  decided  to  promote  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Hugh  Owen  Thomas,  the  Liverpool 
surgeon  famous  throughout  the  world  for  his 
pioneer  work  in  orthopaedics,  and  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  splints  which  bear  his  name.  A 
committee  has  been  api)ointed,  and  will  make 
an  appeal  early  in  the  year.  It  is  hoped  to 
endow  an  oration  to  'be  delivered  in  the  Medical 
Institution,  and  also  to  provide  a  bust,  or  some 
other  permanent  and  visible  memorial,  of  Mr. 
Thomas." 

Victory  Oveb  Blindness. — '*  Victory  Over 
Blindness''  was  the  title  of  an  address  delivered 
at  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Century  Theatre  in 
Now  York  City  on  the  evening  of  February  4, 
by  Sir  Arthur  Pearaon,  the  blind  founder  and 
director  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel  for  blinded 
Soldiers,  of  London,  England.  Sir  Arthur 
described  his  work  in  restoring  blinded  British 
soldiers  to  self-support. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Bordley,  in  charge 
of  work  for  blinded  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  director  of  the  Eed  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  told  of  the  work  being  done  at  Ever- 
green, Baltinxore,  for  men  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  who  lost  their  sight  in  action. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie,  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  which  organization  the  meeting  was 
held. 

The  blinded  men  at  St.  Dunstaii's  first  "learn 
to  be  blind,"  according  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson. 
In  this  process  thqr  are  taught  to  go  about 
independently,  to  use  the  typewriter,  to  write 
Braille,  to  dance,  to  row,  and  to  play  games  of 
one  kind  or  another.  The  next  step  is  to  teach 
the  men  some  vocation  by  means  of  which  they 
can  support  themselves  comfortably.  As  many 
as  possible  are  sent  back  to  their  former  em- 
ployment. Others  learn  to  be  expert  masseurs, 
stenographers,  carpenters,  and  so  forth. 


St.  Dunstan's  has  an  extensive  after-care  de- 
partment* which  looks  after  the  interests  of  the 
men  after  they  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
sees  to  it  that  their  training  is  effective,  and 
that  they  are  placed  in  employment  or  provided 
with  home  work. 

Appreciation  of  British  Mbdicali  Profes- 
sion IN  THE  War. — The  following  appreciation 
of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
have  served  in  the  war  has  recently  been  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation : 

**The  Council,  joining  in  the  praise  given  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  British  Empire  to  the 
brave  men  who,  by  their  courage  in  battle,  con- 
stancy in  adversity,  and  endurance  of  hardship, 
have,  with  the  aid  of  our  Allies  and  the  friendly 
American  nation,  brought  us  at  length  by  vic- 
tory to  peace,  desires  in  particular,  speaking 
from  fullness  of  knowledge,  to  place  on  record 
its  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  share  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  struggle  now  happily 
ended. 

.  *'To  every  member  of  the  profession,  young 
and  old,  in  the  Home  Islands,  in  the  DominicHis, 
in  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  Dependencies,  came 
the  call  to  service  in  various  degrees.  It  came 
first  to  those  who  had  felt  it  a  patriotic  duty 
in  time  of  peace  to  fit  themselves  to  serve  in 
war — to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  Territorial  Force,  and 
Special  Reserve.  They  were  mobilized  in  the 
first  days  of  the  war,  they  have  served  in  all 
climes,  not  a  few  have  given  their  lives,  many 
have  been  invalided  by  broken  health,  all  have 
given  of  their  best.  The  country  owes  them  a 
very  deep  d^bt  of  gratitude. 

''At  a  stage  almost  as  early  medical  volunteers 
came  forward,  and  among  the  medical  officers 
with  temporary  commissions  in  the  Home  and 
Overseas  contingents  are  indeed  many,  who  have 
served  throughout  the  war. 

''Honour  li^  been  won  for  their  profession  by 
the  gallantry  of  medical  officers  in  tending 
wounded  in  the  field.  The  Council  is  proud 
to  note  that  the  Victoria  Cross  has  been  won 
nine  times  by  medical  officers  in  this  war,  and 
that  the  unprecedented  honour  of  a  bar  to  the 
Cross  has  been  granted  to  two  medical  officers — 
Lieut.-C/olonel  Martin-Leake,  who  won  the  Cross 
in  South  Africa,  and  Captain  N.  O.  Chavasse^ 
who  died  of  wounds  received  in  doing  the  noble 
deeds  for  which  the  bar  was  granted.  It  is 
proud  also  to  record  that  the  Military  Cross  has 
been  won  by  over  nine  hundred  medical  officers 
and  that  many  bars  have  been  granted;  the 
Council  congratulates  these  gallant  officers  on 
tiiis  recognition  of  their  courage  and  devotion  to 
the  (beneficent  work  of  medicine  in  the  field,  and 
mourns  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men  who  died 
in  the  execution  of  a  hazardous  duty  before 
such  recognition  could  be  given  to  them. 
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*'Th6  Council  records  also  the  strikmg  success 
of  medicine's  peculiar  work  in  war — the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  The  British  armies  in  Flan- 
ders and  Northern  France  have  been  guarded 
from  those  epidemics  which  often  brought  dis- 
aster in  earlier  campaigns  in  these  regions.  That 
this  has  been  achieved  and  that  certain  new  and 
less  recognized  diseases  of  armies  have  been 
controlled,  has  been  due  to  the  combination  of 
clinical  inquiry  with  pathological  research  in 
moibile  and  temporary  laboratories  working  in 
the  field  or  on  tiie  lines  of  communication.  In 
the  treatment  of  wounds  also  the  principle  of 
prevention  has  been  applied  with  a  degree  of 
success  never  before  approached  under  similar 
conditions.  In  the  casualty  clearing  stations 
surgical  skill  of  the  highest  order  has  been 
brought  early  to  the  wounded  whereby  many 
lives  and  limbs  have  been  saved,  and  prolonged 
sickness  and  suffering  prevented.  In  these  mat- 
ters also  clinical  experiences  and  pathological 
inquiry  have  worked  together. 

**The  medical  services  of  the  Royal  Navy  have 
achieved  results  as  admiraible.  Their  work  at 
sea  has  been  of  the  most  arduous  nature,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ashore 
has  been  organized  and  carried  through  with 
skill  and  devotion. 

'^'Beeognition  is  due  also  to  the  staffs  of  the 
base  hospitals  in  all  the  campaigns  for  their 
skill  in  treatment  and  research,  and  their  untir- 
ing exertions,  especially  during  periods  when 
the  wounded  were  being  admitted  in  very  large 
nmobers. 

*'  Finally,  the  Council  places  on  record  its  ap- 
preciation also  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  remained  at 
home  responded  to  the  many  calls  on  their  ener- 
gies by  their  work  in  the  general  and  auxiliary 
military  hospitals  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  rendered  the  requisite  medical  attention  to 
the  civilian  population  under  diflScult  condi- 
tions. Owing  to  the  shortage  in  x>ersonnel,  the 
stress  of  work  has  been  so  great  that  the  Coun- 
cil here  also  has  to  express  regret  that  members 
of  the  profession  have  suffered  impairment  of 
heajtb,  and  some  of  the  elder  men  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  response  to  the  call  of 
duty  to  their  country. 

*' Those  who  have  rendered  the  services  herein 
set  out  have  deserved  well  of  the  country.*' 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wehk's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  February  8,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  301,  against  312  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  19.71,  against  20.78  last  year. 
There  were  46  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  43  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:    diphtheria,  87 ;  scarlet  fever,  29 ; 


measles,  5;  whooping  cough,  12;  typhoid  fever, 
1;  tuberculosis,  44. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  diphtheria,  15;  scarlet 
fever,  7;  tuberculosis,  2. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  diph- 
theria, 7;  scarlet  fever,  2;  tuberculosis,  19. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following  non- 
residents :  diphtheria,  1 ;  scarlet  fever,  2 ;  tuber- 
culosis, 1. 

Influenza  cases,  411 ;  influenza  deaths,  57,  of 
which  8  were  non-residents. 

Massachusetts  Society  op  Examining  Physi- 
cians.— A  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  Examining  Physicians  was  held  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston  on  February  13,  1919. 
The  principal  speakers  were  Dr.  Cecil  K.  Drink- 
er and  Dr.  Eeid  Hunt  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  Major  Murray,  U.S.A.,  M.C. 

Nomination  of  Medical  Examineb. — ^Dr. 
David  C.  Dow  of  Cambridge  has  been  nominated 
to  succeed  Dr.  William  D.  Swan  as  medical  ex- 
aminor  of  the  First  Middlesex  District.  Dr. 
Dow  is  a  graduate  of  Tufts  Medical  College. 
For  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Cam- 
bridge Hospital.  Since  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  he  has  been  stationed  at  the  naval 
training  station  at  Bumkin  Island,  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  medical  department. 

Donations  to  Hospitals. — Bj  the  will  of  the 
late  James  Harrison  Fay  of  Brookline,  the  sum 
of  $24,000  has  been  left  to  the  Massachusetts 
Goneral  Hospital. 

At  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Arthur  A. 
Smith  of  Somerville,  the  Somerville  Hospital 
will  receive  $5000,  Somerville  Home  for  tiie 
Aged,  $2000,  Somerville  District  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation, $2000,  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind; 
$10,000. 

Boston  Mobtaltty  Rates. — ^For  the  first  time 
in  many  weeks  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  Boston  was  lower  than  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  a  year  ago.  For  the  week 
ending  February  8,  there  were  301  deaths,  com- 
pared with  312  in  1918. 

Diphtheria  cases  numbered  87  with  seven 
deaths;  scarlatina,  29  cases  and  two  deaths; 
typhoid  fever,  one  case;  measles,  fivo  cases; 
tuberculosis,  44  cases  and  19  deaths.  Deaths 
from  pneumonia  numbered  32,  heart  disease  33, 
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and  bronchitis  four.  There  were  17  deaths  from 
violent  causes. 

SPMNGFIETiD      ACADEMY      OF      MEDICINE. The 

February  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Academy 
of  Medicine  was  held  in  Springfield  on  the  even- 
ing of  February  11.  An  address,  *'A  Study  of 
the  Tonsil  Operation/'  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Walker, 
recently  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
Boston.  Professor  S.  B.  Betzler  of  Y.M.C.A. 
College  delivered  an  address  on  **  Gymnastic  Re- 
education in  Paralysis." 

Boston  City  Hospitaij  Unit. — The  Boston 
City  Hospital  Unit,  known  officially  as  Red  Cross 
Base  Hospital  No.  7,  has  received  orders  to  re- 
turn home,  and  is  expected  to  arrive  about 
March  1.  It  is  believed  that  the  unit  is  now  at 
Brest,  prei>ared  to  sail. 

The  first  of  the  unit,  consisting  of  doctors  and 
some  of  the  enlisted  personnel,  left  Camp 
Devens  in 'July;  the  last  of  the  unit  did  not 
arrive  on  foreign  soil  until  August  6.  The  unit 
was  originally  responsible  for  1600  beds,  at 
Tours;  but  later  another  building  was  con- 
structed, giving  it  1000  more  patients  to  care 
for.  Many  letters  commending  the  excellent 
work  of  the  doctors  and  nurses  have  been  re- 
ceived in  this  country. 

The  unit  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  J.  Dowling.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward  H.'  Nichols  was  chief  of  the  surgical 
service,  and  Major  John  J.  Thomas  was  chief 
of  the  medical  department.  There  were  origin- 
ally fifty  nurses,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Emma  M.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  nurses  at 
the  City  Hospital;  but  this  numbei^  was  in- 
creased to  one  hundred,  the  additional  nurses 
being  selected  from  other  hospitals.  The  unit 
•  was  relieved  by  unit  No.  120,  which  sailed  from 
New  York  in  November. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — 
On  February  4,  63  cases  of  influenza  and  13  of 
lobar  pneumonia  were  reported  to  the  Boston 
Health  Department.  Since  that  time,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  reported  has  been  as  follows : 

February  5,  80  of  influenza  and  16  of  pneu- 
monia; February  6,  72  of  influenza  and  13  of 
pneumonia;  Februarj'  7,  57  cases  of  influenza 
and  8  of  pneumonia. 

The  following  deaths  have  been  recorded : 

On  Februarv  4,  15  deaths  from  influenza  and 


1  from  lobar  pneumonia ;  February  5,  7  of  in- 
fluenza and  15  of  pneumonia;  February  6,  4 
deaths  from  influenza  and  3  from  pneumonia; 
February  7,  7  of  influenza  and  3  of  pneumonia. 

On  February  8,  59  new  cases  of  influenza  and 
14  of  lobar  pneumonia,  with  10  deaths  from 
influenza  and  5  from  pneumonia,  were  reported 
to  the  Boston  Health  Department. 

For  the  week  ending  February  8,  the  total 
number  of  cases  reported  in  Boston  was  411 
cases  of  influenza  and  57  deaths,  compared  with 
501  cases  and  73  deaths  during  the  preceding 
week. 

On  February  9,  39  cases  of  influenza  and  8 
of  pneumonia,  and  11  deaths  were  reported  to 
the  Boston  Health  Department.  On  February 
10,  33  new  cases  of  influenza  and  5  of  pneu- 
monia, with  5  deaths  from  influenza  and  three 
from  pneumonia,  were  reported. 

On  February  11,  78  new  cases  of  influenza  and 
14  of  pneumonia,  with  9  deaths  from  influ^za 
and  3  from  pneumonia,  were  reported  to  the 
Boston  Health  Department.  This  increase  is 
attributed  by  Health  Commissioner  Woodwanl 
to  delayed  reporting  on  the  two  preceding  days. 
30  of  the  new  cases  were  from  Ward  5,~a  con- 
gested section. 


The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  June  3  and  4,  1919. 


OFFICEKS  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Elected  by  the  Council,  June  18,  1918. 

President,  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  68  Pearl  Street, 
Worcester. 

Vice-President,  George  P.  Twitchell,  17%  Federal 
Street,  Greenfield. 

Secretary,  Walter  L.  Burrage,  42  Eliot  Street,  Ja- 
maica Plain. 

Treasurer.  Arthur  K.  Stone,  Auburn  Street,  Frani- 
ingham  Center. 

Librarian,  Edwin  H.  Brigham,  8  The  Fenway,  Bos- 
ton. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Appointed  by  the  Council,  June  IS.  1918. 

Of  Arrangements. — ^J.  L.  Huntington,  R.  H.  Miller. 
C.  H.  T^wrence.  Jr..  Donald  Macomber.  A.  W.  lte«9do. 
J.  R.  Swift. 

On  Publicnflons  and  Scientific  Papers.— K.  W. 
Taylor.  R.  B.  O.^good,  F.  T;  Lord,  R.  M.  Green.  A.  C. 
Getchell. 

On  Membership  and  Finance. — C.  M.  Oreen.  A. 
Coolidge,    Jr.,     Samuel    Crowell.    Alfred    Worcestor. 
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On  Btliics  and  Discipline. — J.  A.  Gage,  J.  W.  Bar- 
tol,  Henry  Jackson,  T.  J.  Robinson,  David  Cheever. 

On  Medical  Education  and  Medical  Diplomas.— 
H.  O.  Bmst,  C.  F.  Painter,  H.  W.  Newhall,  J.  JF. 
Burnham,  O.  Frothingham,  Jr. 

On  State  and  National  Legislation.— S.  B.  Wood- 
ward, F.  G.  Wheatley,  W.  P.  Bowers,  B.  H.  Stevens. 
A.  R.  CrandelL 

On  Public  Health.— E.  H.  Bigelow,  W.  I.  Clark, 
Annie  L,  Hamilton,  E.  F.  CJody,  M.  V.  Safford. 


Dix,  Worcester,  Secretary;  G.  O.  Ward.  Worcester, 
Treasurer;  G.  O.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Ubrarlan. 

WoRCEsisR  Nt>RTH.— A.  P.  Lowcll,  Fitcbburg,  Presi- 
dent •  C.  E.  Woods,  Lunenburg,  Vice-Presid^ ;  F. 
M.  MoMurray,  Fitchburg,  Secretary ;  F  H.  Tbomp- 
8on,  Jr..  Fitchburg,  Treasurer;  A.  P.  Mason,  Fitch- 
burg,  Librarian. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  MEDICAL 
SOCIETIES,  191S-1919. 
Elected  by  the  Socletie& 

Barnstable.— E.  S.  Osborne,  West  Dennis,  Presi 
dent;  F.  A.  Binford,  Hyannls,  Vice-President;  C.  J. 
Bell,  Wellfleet.  Secretary;  H.  B.  Hart.  Yarmouth 
port.  Treasurer;  E.  E.  Hawes,  Hyanni^.  Librarian. 

Bkrkshihe. — ^Vanderpoel  Adriance.  WllUamBtoiwn. 
President;  E.  H.  Taylor,  Plttsfleld.  Vice-President: 
O.  L.  Bartlett,  Plttsfleld.  Secretary ;  J.  D .  Howe, 
Pittsfield,  Treasurer. 

Bristol  Nobth.— W.  H.  Allen.  Mansfield,  Presi- 
dent; H.  G.  Ripley,  Taunton,  Vice-President;  A.  R. 
Crandell,  Taunton.  Secretary;  Ralph  D.  Dean, 
Taunton,  Treasurer. 

Bristol  South. — J.  A.  Barr6,  Fall  Riyer.  Presi- 
dent; E.  D.  Gardner,  New  Bedford,  Vice-President; 
A.  J.  Abbe,  Fall  River,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Essex  North. — F.  B.  Sweetsir,  Merrimac,  Presi- 
dent; J.  J.  O'Sulllyan,  Lawrence  Vice-President; 
J.  Forrest  Burnham,  Lawrence,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Essex  South. — J.  J.  Egan,  Gloucester.  President; 
C.  M.  Cobb,  Lynn,  Vice-President;  H.  P.  Bennett. 
I^rnii,  Secretary;  G.  Z.  Goodell.  Salem.  Treasurer; 
C.  H.  Cobb,  Lynn.  Librarian. 

Frankun. — Charles  Mollne.  Sunderland.  Presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Mather.  Colrain,  Vice-President;  F.  A. 
^fillet,  Greenfield,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Hamfden. — A.  L.  Damon,  WUbraham.  President; 
G.  L.  Gabler,  Holyoke.  Vice-President;  H.  L.  Smith, 
Springfi^d,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Hampshirb. — W.   H.   Adams,   Northampton.   Presi- 
dent;   Sidney    A.    Clark,    Northampton,    Secretary; 
j    J.  6.  Hanson,  Northampton,  Treasurer;  F.  B.  Dow, 
Northampton,  Librarian. 

MiDDiESEx  East. — ^M.  D.  Sheehan.  Stoneham,  Presi- 
i     dent;  R.  D.  Perley,  Melrose,  Vice-President;  Paul  H. 
Prorvandie,    Melrose   Highlands.    Secretary;    Richard 
Dutton,  Wakefield,  Treasurer ;  G.  W.  Nickerson,  Stone- 
ham,  Librarian. 

MnmLBSEx  North. — G.  H.  A.  Leahey,  Lowell,  Presi- 
dent; J.  H.  Nlcho]s,  Tewksbury,  Vice-President;  J.  A. 
Mehan,  I^owell.  Secretary;  T.  B.  Smith.  Lowell, 
Treasurer;  P.  J.  Meehan,  Lowell,  Librarian. 

MiiM>LESEx  South. — G.  T.  Tnttle,  Waverley,  Presi- 
dent; H.  T.  Baldwin,  Chestnut  Hill,  Vice-President; 
C.  W.  Adams,  Cambridge,  Secretary;  B.  A.  Andrews, 
Newton  Center,  Treasurer. 

NoBFOLK. — ^Bu  N.  Libby,  Jamaica  Plain,  President: 
F.  P.  Denny.  Brookline.  Vice-Prerfdent :  Brndforrl 
Kent.  Dorchester,  Secretary;  G.  W.  Kaan,  Brook- 
line.  Treasurer. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  BUPPUM,  M.D. 


Dr.  Wiluam  Hbney  Bufpum  of  Providence, 
who  died  Oct.  13,  1918,  is  the  first  member  of 
the  Providence  Medical  Association  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
world  war.  He  was  buried  from  Grace  Church, 
with  military  honors,  on  Dec.  2, 1918. 

His  father,  the  late  George  A.  Buflfum,  was 
from  a  f amijy  prominent  on  the  Island  of  Bhode 
Island  for  several  generations;  his  mother,  Har- 
riet Mitchel,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Alden  Mitchel,  and  through  her  mother  related 
to  the  Paine  family. 

Dr.  BufiFum,  thus  of  suibstantial  Rhode  Island 
stock,  was  borA  in  Providence,  June  25,  1877; 
he  prepared  for  college  at  the  well-known 
Mowry  and  Goflf  School,  took  his  A.B.  degree 
at  Brown  University  in  1898,  and  graduated  in 
medicine,  with  honors,  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1902.    In  the  Medical  School  he  was 

After  serving  as  medical  interne  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  in  1902  and  1903,  he 

Pnt-red  i^pon  the  prnr-tice  of  medicine  m  his 
native  city,  serving  as  interne  in  the  Providence 
Lying-in  Hospital  the  first  six  months.  At  his 
death  he  was  one  of  th-  visitiTifir  stpfT. 

He  was  appointed  medical  interne  to  the  Out- 
Patient  Department  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
nitHl  in  October.  1903:  YisitinfiT  Phvsician  to  the 
Out-Patient   Department    for    Children's   Dis- 
....«  in  Jan-^^^  190^:   Phvsioian  to  the  House 
for  the  new  Clinical  Department  for  Infants  Af- 
f^pfp^  h.^  Di-^fl^es  of  the  Dic^estive  OrflrBT^s  m 
Tiilv    1912      This  nosition  he  held  at  his  death. 
Coming  to  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  after 
itahly   completing  his  intemeahip  in  the 
near^hy  institution,  under  distinguished  clini- 
cians  hrin^inff  its  traditions  with  him,he  hrought 
nl«o   hi-    o-n    PTith-^-^^T-     -oo'^foilnwQ^^^n     and 
ahility.  Being  especially  interested  in  children's 
diseases,  it  was  mainly  through  his  energy  that 
the  Denartmpnt  of  Children's  Diseases  at  the 
Ont-Patient  Department  was  estahlished,  and  he 


Norfolk    South.— J.   H.    Agh.    Qulncy,   President :  I      ^""**"K    ^   ^^^  -"-  :„*oiniAfthm    in   the 

R.  F.  Bnshnen.  Qnlncy,  Vice-President;  C.  A.  Sul-  creditahly   completmg  his   mternearup   m  ^a^ 
Hvan.    f^onth    Braintree,    Secretary.    Treasurer    and 
Librarian. 

PI.TMOTTTH. — Gllman  Osffood.  Rockland,  Prerident: 
JoHet>h  Frame,  Rockland,  Vice-President:  W.  C. 
Keitli.  Brockton.  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Llhrarlan. 

RuFFOLK. — J,  B.  Blake.  'Boston,  President:  O  O. 
Sears.  Boston.  Vlce-Prealdent :  George  R.  Mlnot,  Bos- 
tffli,  Secretary:  J.  L.  Hnntlngton,  Boston,  Tren surer: 
W.'  P.  Cones.  Boston.  Librarian. 

WOBCWTEB.— W.  L.  .Tobnson,  TJxbrldge.  President: 
W.    J.  Delabanty.   Worcester,   Vice-President:    n.   a. 
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was  also,  later,  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
new  Clinical  Department  for  Infants,  of  which 
he  was  made  Visiting  Physician.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  patients,  whether  rich  or  poor,  he  was 
wondrously  kind  and  sympathetic,  always  ready 
with  cheering  words,  and  the  tiniest  patient 
never  feared  him.  With  his  many  good  quali- 
ties, his  loss  to  the  hospital  is  deeply  felt. 

Among  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  medical  service 
of  the  world  war,  he  joined  the  Rhode  Tslanfl 
Naval  Base  Unit,  ranking  as  lieutenant,  senior 
grade,  and  went  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  last  May.  Ordered  abroad,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  Oxfordshire,  Sept.  25, 
1918.  After  devoted  work  among  the  troops  in 
the  influenza  epidemic  that  broke  out  on  the 
crowded  transport  during  a  long,  perilous, 
stormy  passage,  he  landed  in  Liverpool  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1918,  with  the  early  signs  of  the  disease 
developing  in  himself,  and  proceded  at  once  to 
a  hotel  there.  Two  days  later  he  developed 
pneumonia  and  was  sent  to  the  Great  Western 
Army  and  Navy  Hospital,  where  he  died  after 
several  hours  of  unconsciousness,  on  October  13. 

He  married,  November  1,  1904,  Edith  Camp- 
bell, daughter  of,  James  M.  Campbell  of  Provi- 
dence. She,  and  one  son,  survive  him,  while 
another  son,  two  years  older,  died  four  years 
ago.  His  mother  and  brother,  G.  Mitchel  Buf- 
fum,  live  in  California. 

The  sudden  and  lonely  death  of  Dr.  Buffum, 
in  a  foreign  hospital,  far  fromTiome  and  friends, 
has  cast  a  gloom  not  only  over  his  personal 
friends,  but  in  many  households  in  this  vicinity. 
All  those  who  knew  him,  both  professionally  and 
socially,  have  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  loss. 
His  winning  manner,  his  sweet  kindliness,  his 
loving  sympathy  in  time  of  trouble  deeply  en- 
deared him  to  the  families  he  was  accustomed 
to  attend. 

At  first  a  family  practitioner,  in  the  right 
sense,  and,  as  such,  a  friend  and  adviser,  of  late 
years,  he  had  devoted  his  abilities  to  the  digest- 
ive troubles  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  was 
widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  this 
State  for  his  success  in  that  special  branch  of 
medicine.  Many  children  and  parents,  far  and 
wide,  have  for  him  a  lasting  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  and  bear  a-  debt  they  can 
never  repay  to  one  who  has  made  their  bodies 
rtrong  and  their  lives  worth  living. 

He  was  indeed  the  beloved  physician,  and  our 
happiness  has  been  greater  and  our  faith  in  hu- 
man nature  stronger  for  havinor  knowii  him. 


As  a  man,  he  was  without  fear  and  without 
reproach. 

He  as  truly  fell  in  the  service  of  his  country 
as  if  he  had  fallen  gloriously  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. He  fell  between  two  posts  of  duty  and  none 
the  less  was  the  glory  of  his  fall. 

We  ask  to  associate  ourselves  with  his  family 
in  their  proud  sorrow,  and  we  salute  reverently 
the  grief  of  his  brave  death. 

Frank  L.   Day, 
.    Frank  M.  Peters, 
CommUiee, 
Providence  Medical  AssociaiiofL 


THOMAS  BUZZARD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Thomas  Buzzard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  died  in 
London  on  January  1,  1919,  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  He  was  bom  in  London  and  received 
his  early  education  at  King's  College  School.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  apprenrticed  to  a 
doctor  and  later  studied  at  King's  Collie  Hos- 
pital. He  received  the  degree  of  M.R.C.S.  in 
1854,  and  served  in  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Soho 
during  that  year.  He  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  assisted  the  establishmenrt  and  conduct 
of  a  base  hospital  at  Trebizond.  For  his  ex- 
cellent services  he  received  the  Crimean  Medal, 
with  the  Clasp  for  Sebastopol,  the  Order  of 
Medjidie,  and  the  Turkish  War  Medal.  Dr. 
Bulzzard  returned  to  England  and  graduated 
M.B.  Lond.  (1857).  In  partnership  with  Mr. 
J.  G.  French,  F.R.C.S.,  he  held  the  position  of 
parish  doctor  to  the  St.  Luke's  district  of  St. 
James'  Parish. 

After  six  years.  Dr.  Buzzard  retired  from 
general  practice.  His  journalivStic  work  led  him 
to  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralyzed  and  Epi- 
leptic, where  he  eventually  became  physician. 
His  connection  with  the  hospital  aroused  his 
interest  in  neurology,  and  he  gradually  came  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  neurologists  in  London. 
Dr.  Buzzard  contributed  several  articles  to 
Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  and  an  import- 
ant paper  on  retro-ocular  neuritis  to  the  Trans- 
actions  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society,  in  1897. 
Dr.  Buzzard  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  eti- 
ological movement.  He  contributed  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  influence  of  microorganisms 
and  their  toxins  in  the  production  of  diseases 
of  the  nervbus  system  to  the  Section  of  Neurol- 
ogy at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association,  in  Bdinhurgh,  in  1898.     Two 
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yeaiB  later,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Tpewich, 
he  was  president  of  the  Section  of  Medicine, 
and  took  an  effective  part  in  the  discussion  on 
influenza  as  it  affects  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Buzzard  married  in  1869  and  continued 
his  practice  for  a  numher  of  years.  He  was 
president  of  the  Clinical,  Neurological,  and 
Harveian  Societies,  vice-president  of  King's  Col- 
lie Hospital,  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Soci^t6  de  Neurologic,  Paris. 

An  appreciation  of  his  work  and  character  by 
his  colleague  and  friend.  Sir  David  Ferrier,  in- 
dicates the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Buzzard  was 
held  by  the  medical  profession  and  by  his 
friends  : 

**Dr.  Buzzard  was  a  happy  combination 
of  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart  which 
gained  him  a  distinguished  professional 
reputation  and  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  •  acquaintances.  "We 
have  travelled  far  in  neuro-pathology  since 
Buzzard  was  an  active  contributor  to  medi- 
cal literature,  but  nothing  has  surpassed 
the  accuracy  of  his  observations  and  delinea- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  disease. 
The  'sudden  giving  way  of  the  legs'  in  loco- 
motor ataxy  ('Buzzard's  symptom')  is  a 
classical  example. 

"Clinical  work  was  Buzzard's  forte,  and 
nothing  was  more  noteworthy  than  the 
Iidborious  care  with  which  he  observed  and 
recorded  his  patients'  s3rmptoms  and  the  ef- 
fects of  treatment.  He  was  a  highly  sue- 
cessful  practical  physician.  Not  only  in  ' 
professional  matters,  but  in  affairs  in  gen- 
eral, Buzzard  was  a  man  of  great  caution 
and  sound  judgment,  and  was  regarded  by 
his  colleagues  of  the  National  Hospital  as 
the  'Nestor'  of  the  staff. 

"Buzzard  had  a  quiet,  genial  manner  and 
eatholic  sympathies.  He  had  many  friends, 
not  only  in  medical  but  in  the  most  diverse 
circles,  particularly  artistic.  He  was  him- 
self an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  and  it 
was  his  chief  pleasure  during  his  holiday 
rambles  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
make  water-colour  sketches  of  the  places  he 
▼isited.  In  later  years  he  loved  to  show 
these  to  his  friends^  and  recall  the  pleasant 
memories  with  which  they  were  associated. 

"Owing  to  the  infirmities  of  age.  Buzzard 
liad,  for  several  years  past,  ceased  to  con- 
cern himself  with  medical  questions,  but  he 


kept  up  an  active  interest  in  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
Arts  Club  or  Athanaeum,  where  he  read 
quietly  or  enjoyed  pleasant  intercourse  with 
his  many  friends." 


SIR  CHARLES  WYNDHAM,  M.  D. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  physician  attains  distinc- 
tion as  an  actor.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  who 
died  on  January  12th  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
Ls  an  example  of  a  man  who  turned  away  from 
the  medical  profession  and  achieved  success  in 
another  calling.  In  the  comedy  of  society,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  British 
actors  of  his  time,  and  his  genius  was  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  his  audiences.  The  British 
Medical  Journal  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  life  and  achievement : 

*'He  was  born  in  Liverpool,  the  son  of  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  named  Culverwell,  who  during 
his  son's  boyhood  practiced  in  London.  Charles 
Culverwell  was  from  the  first  enamoured  of  the 
stage,  but  the  father's  influence  kept  him  to  his 
medical  studies  at  King's  College  sufiiciently 
closely  to  ensure  his  passing  the  examination  for 
the  Memibership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England  in  1857.  In  1858  he  obtained 
the  Collie  Licence  Midwifery.  His  intellectual 
capacity  would  have  won  him  distinction  in  any 
profession.  His  versatility  and  knowledge  of 
men  and  the  world  owed  something  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  education,  in  Scotland,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  London.  He  appears  to  have 
attended  the  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Ireland  and  the  School  of  Anatomy  in 
Dublin.  In*  the  Medical  Directory  for  1860  he 
appeared  as  M.R.C.S.  1857,  L.M.  and  L.S.A. 
1858,  and  M.D.Qiessen  (exam.)  1859.  A  motive 
that  may  have  stimulated  his  keenness  to  obtain 
a  medical  diploma  was  an  ardent  desire  to  serve 
America  in  the  civil  war.  He  went  to  America, 
and  after  several  disappointments  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  the  Federal  army.  He  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Fredericks- 
burg, and  Qetty^urg,  and  served  through  the- 
Red  River  campaign  under  General  Bante.  He 
had  always  had  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
stage  and  found  opportunities  during  the  win- 
ters of  the  war  to  play  in  New  York  as  ' '  Charles 
Wyndham,"  under  which  name  he  was  to  be- 
come 80  widely  known.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1865  and  gradually  won  for  himself  a  leading 
place  on  the  comedy  stage.  He  went  to  America 
in  1869  with  a  repertory  including  The  School 
for  Scandal,  in  which  he  gave  an  inimitable  pre- 
sentation of  Charles  Surface.  He  first  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  actor  manager  in  London  in 
1875,  and  his  shrewd  judgment  and  accom- 
plished business  management  made  him  one  of 
the  most  successful  managers  of  his  day.     He 
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g^ve  up  management  in  1910,  and  gradually  re- 
tired from  the  stage;  during  the  last  few  years 
he  had  been  in  declining  health.  When  in  1902 
Bang  Edward  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  due  recognition 
of  a  position  attained  by  a  combination  of  genius 
and  hard  work.'* 


4liarrUattg. 


SOCIAL  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY. 

An  article  on  ''Social  Insurance  in  Ger- 
many,'' by  Frederick  L.  HoflEman,  has  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Spectator,  New  York. 
It  describes  the  physical  deterioration  of  the 
working  people  in  Germany  and  shows  that  the 
system  of  social  insurance,  as  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many, is  a  complete  failure.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, based  on  information  gathered  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Communal  Sick  Funds 
of  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  Germany,  have 
been  taken  from  The  Spectator,  New  York. 

The  reports  at  the  outset  draw  "attention  to 
the  unfavorable  hygienic  results  of  the  war, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  nutrition 
of  the  population,  resulting  in  a  material  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  and  a  reduction  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  related  diseases, 
where  the  treatment  primarily  depends  upon 
wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantities.  It  is 
readily  conceded,  therefore,  that  there  was  an 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
experience  of  the  Fund,  from  1,782  in  1916  to 
2,225  in  1917,  primarily  in^  consequence  of  the 
under-nutrition  of  the  population  (''Lunge 
oedema"  is  the  term  officially  used  in  the  re- 
port). The  observation  is  made  that  the  effect 
of  physical  deterioration  had  not  become  so  ap- 
parent in  1916  in  consequence  of  the  conditions 
in  1915,  as  during  1917,  largely  because  during 
the  latter  year  and  without  reference  to  exist- 
ing illness  many  of  the  members  'continued  to 
work  to  the  point  of  complete  exhaustion.' 

"Because  of  the  larger  amount  of  sickness 
and  its  prolonged  duration  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  pecuniary  support 
during  sickness  of  1,015,000  marks,  aside  from 
an  increase  in  the  expenditures  for  medical 
treatment  of  about  132,000  marks,  for  medi- 
cines, etc.,  of  110,000  marks,  for  hospital  treat- 
ment of  132,000  marks,  and  for  additional  fi- 
nancial support  of  about  60,000  marks. 


"A  plan  was  therefore  inaugurated  by  pro- 
viding for  those  on  the  sick  list  at  least  one 
wholesome  meal  a  day,  but  under  very  strict 
regulations,  to  preclude  conflict  with  the  elab- 
orate food-rationing  system  for  the  population 
at  large.  This  experiment,  howevei*,  was  lim- 
ited to  a  maximum  number  of  750  persons  of 
the  Fund  membership  of  168,000.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  a  success,  for  reasons  not  made 
clear  in  the  report. 

"The  number  of  male  members  in  the  com- 
pulsory insurance  section  has  been  reduced  by 
more  than  one-half,  and  whereas  in  this  section 
in  1913  the  proportion  of  women  member^  was 
only  31.1  per  cent.,  the  proportion  by  March 
15,  1918,  had  increased  to  56.5  per  cent.  It 
may  probably  be  safely  assumed  that  the  male 
membership  consists  almost  exclusively  of  men 
entirely  unfit  for  military  duty  and  that  the 
reduction  in  the  male  membership  is  far  from 
having  been  made  good  by  the  admissi(Hi  of 
women  workers  whose  age  and  marital  condi- 
tion, ujifortunately,  are  not  stated  in  the 
report. 

"The  administration  of  the  Fund  during  the 
war  has  apparently  been  extremely  lax  and  in 
disregard  of  elementary  insurance  con.sidera- 
tioiiis.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  there 
has  been  entire  freedom  in  matters  of  indi- 
vidual or  family  sick  support,  regardless  of  the 
practical  cessation  of  contributions  from  the 
many  members  called  out  for  military  service. 
Much  is  therefore  being  done  for  the  families 
of  the  injured  and  the  killed,  which,  however 
laudable  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
cannot  but  imperil  the  future  financial  security 
of  the  institution.  The  sickness  rate  in  the 
compulsory  insurance  branch  of  the  Fund  in- 
creased from  31  per  cent,  of  the  membership 
in  1915  to  37  per  cent,  in  1916  and  46  per 
cent,  in  1917.  The  death  rate  of  the  entire  male 
membership  of  the  Fund  increased  from  9.0 
per  1,000  in  1914  to  20.2  (including,  however, 
members  in  military  service)  during  1915.  The 
rate  diminished  to  16,6  during  1916,  bat  in- 
creased to  22.8  during  1917.  There  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the  female  mem- 
bership from  6  per  1,000  during  1914  and  1915, 
and  only  5.4  per  1,000  during  1916  to  7.3  per 
1,000  during  1917.  This  increase  in  the  death 
rate  during  the  last  year  under  observation 
has,  unquestionably,  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
lamentable  food  situation,  or,  in  other  words, 
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JB  directly  attributable  to  starvation,  or  semi- 
starvation,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

*'It  is,  however,  apparently  quite  clear  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Fund  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  precarious.     The  reserve  was  re- 
duced to  the  amount  of  649,000  marks,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  expenditures  for  sick  sup- 
port, etc.    The.  per  capita  management  expend- 
itures were  also  higher  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  experience  of  the  Fund,  or, 
respectively,  3.83  marks  per  member  in  1913, 
against  5.57  marks  in  1917.     The^  evidence  of 
an  excessive  amount  of   malingering    is    over- 
whelming.    Out  of  5,881  cases  of  sickness  es- 
pecially investigated,  48  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  persons  fully  capable  of  self-support,  and 
11  per  cent,  in  addition  were  warned  and  made 
to  return  to  work  at  the  end  of  the  current 
week  for  which '  compensation  was  paid.     Only 
29.6  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  really  deserv- 
ing of  sick  support  or  unable  to  work.    These 
figures  vary  more  or  less  from  year  to  year, 
but  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  the  proportion 
of  cases  properly  entitled  to  sick  support  of 
those  actually  receiving  sick  benefits  been  as 
low  as  during  1917.    In  other  words,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  serious  doubt  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  sick  fund  are  being  used  in  an 
improper  manner,  to  amplify  an  otherwise  de- 
ficient family  income  and  that  the  entire  ex- 
perience of  the  Fund  clearly  reflects  the  de- 
plorable physical  deterioration  of  one   of  the 
most  representative  cities  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, in  consequence  of  the  war. 

''An  increase  in  the  contributions  has  nat- 
urally  been  strongly  resisted  by  the  member- 
ship. At  an  extraordinary  meeting  held  in 
Munich  on  April  13,  1917,  the  demand  was 
made  that  in  consequence  of  'the  enormous  in- 
crease in  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,' 
the  sick  pay  should  be  increased  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  normal  earnings  and  that  such 
pay  should  commence  from  the  first  instead  of 
the  fourth  day  of  sickness,  when  of  longer  than 
one  week's  duration,  or  followed  by  death  or 
by  an  industrial  accident.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  on  account  of  the  diminishing  purchas- 
ing value  of  German  money,  the  amounts  actu- 
ally paid  were  entirely  insuflScient  for  the 
legitimate  needs  of  the  sick.  It  was  therefore 
suggested  that  the  required  amounts  should  be 
raised,  not  by  an  increase  in  contributions,  but 
'by  the  use  of  the  reserve  fund.'    This  request 


on  the  part  of  the  employees,  or  the  insured, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  employers,  but 
apparently  the  former,  being  in  the  majority, 
carried  their  point  and  secured  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  which,  if  persistently  followed,  must 
of  course  lead  inevitably  to  actuarial  insolvency 
of  the  funds,  if,  in  fact,  such  insolvency  is  not 
already  a  common  feature  to  all  the  funds  at 
the  present  time. 

"The  tendency  in  the  administration  of  Ger- 
man Communal  Sick  Funds  is  obviously  in  the 
direction  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  such 
funds  into  "public  institutions  for  the  admin- 
istration of  public  charity  and  relief.  The  ex- 
planatory text  of  the  annual  reports  emphasizes 
more  and  more  the  demands  made  upon  the 
funds,  other  than  such  as  would  legitimately 
arise  out  of  the  contractual  relationship  of  the 
parties  concerned.  After  stating,  for  illustra- 
tion, that  the  number  of  patients  unable  to 
work  in  the  experience  of  the  Munich  Com- 
munal Sick  Fund  increased  from  66,614  in  1916 
to  72,765  in  1917,  and  that  this  increase  was 
on  account  of  'the  very  heavy  deprivations  and 
increased  physical  demands  in  consequence  of 
the  war,'  it  is  said  further  that  'the  results 
have  naturally  been  felt  by  the  Sick  Funds  and 
that  bodily  weakness  and  under-nourishment 
frequently  constitute  the  principal  cause  of  in- 
capacity for  work  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  fund.'  Such  conditions,  it  is  further 
pointed  out,  are  responsible  also  for  an  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis,  the  control  of 
which,  with  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
as  shown  by  the  actual  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths,  has  become  more  and  more  difficult. 
Since  1913,  it  is  stated  in  the  report,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  (probably  in 
the  city  of  Munich)  had  increased  by  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

"The  experience  of  the  German  Communal 
Sick  Funds  during  the  war  is  necessarily  in- 
conclusive On  many  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
Germany's  physical  deterioration  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  reports,  nevertheless,  re- 
flect a  truly  lamentable  condition,  which,  in 
time,  must  react  disastrously  upon  the  finances 
and  the  actuarial  solvency  of  the  funds,  which, 
on  the  undemocratic  principle  of  compulsory 
thrift,  have  virtually  been  made  the  chief  de- 
positories of  the  savings  of  the  German  work- 
ing people.  Though  ostensibly  managed  by  the 
insured,  they  have  practically  become  state  in- 
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stitutions,  to  be  managed  by  the  authorities  for 
whatever  governmental  purposes  may  require. 
Their  reserves,  probably  never  jiufficient  for  the 
ultimate  needs  of  the  future,  are  being  heavily 
drawn  upon  for  war  purposes.  The  invested 
funds  are  largely  being  converted  into  war 
loans,  so  that  with  the  inevitable  results  of  a 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  all  German  securi- 
ties tlte  outlook  for  the  future  on  the  part  of 
these  institutions  is  decidedly  discouraging. 
The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  experience  dic- 
ing the  last  two  years  is,  however,  the  increased 
physical  deterioration  of  the  Germtui  working 
people,  both  men  and  women,  best  emphasized 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  medical  re- 
port of  one  of  the  sanatoria  under  the  control 
of  the  Munich  Communal  Sick  Fund,  to  the 
effect  that,  'Nearly  all  the  patients  arrive  at 
the  institution  in  a  more  or  less  alarming  con- 
dition of  under-nourishment.  Many  of  them, 
also,  exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  war  conse- 
quences in  the  larger  d^ree  of  frequency  oc 
eurreiice  of  nervous  diseases.'  '* 


BRITISH  APPRECIATION  OF  HARVARD 
UNIT. 

Thb  Harvard  Surgical  Unit,  whose  active 
work  in  France  has  just  been  brought  to  a  dose, 
was  organized  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Nichols, 
and  arrived  in  France  early  in  July,  1915.  Soon 
afterwards,  by  arrangement  with  the  British 
Army  medical  authorities,  it  took  over  No.  22 
Qeneral  Hospital  at  Camiers,  one  of  the  large 
base  hospitals  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
Etaples  area.  The  following  account  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  excellent  service  rendered  by  this 
unit  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  British 
Medical  Journal: 

*'It  was  originally  intended  that  the  work 
should  be  carried  on  after  the  first  three  months 
by  relays  of  surgeons  from  one  or  two  other 
American  universities;  but  owing  to  unforeseen 
circumstances  this  idea  was  given  up,  and  Harv- 
ard  alone  continued  to  be  responsible.  The  unit 
was  organized  on  the  pattern  of  a  base  hospital 
in  the  British  regular  service.  The  officers  did 
not  receive  commissions,  but  relative  rank  was 
given  according  to  the  duties  they  were  to  per- 
form. 

"In  November,  1915,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
second  party  of  surgeons  from  Harvard,  the  hos- 
pital moved  into  winter  quarters  at  Wimereux, 
but  early  next  year  it  was  back  again  at  Cam- 
iers, near  its  former  site,  between  the  railway 
and  the  foot-hills,  where  it  remained  until  the 
end. 

"During  the  battle  of  the  Somme  in  1916  the 


unit  for  the  first  time  got  really  busy.  Up  to 
the  end  of  that  year  its  position  was  that  of  a 
neutral  medical  unit  under  the  terms  of  the 
Qeueva  Convention,  the  administrative  officers 
cmd  the  'other  ranks'  alone  being  drawn  from 
the  R.A.M.C.  In  December  considerable  dionges 
were  made.  The  President  and  Corporation  of 
Harvard  University  resolved  to  continue  the 
unit  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  requested 
the  British  military  authorities  to  notify  it  as  a 
belligerent  medical  unit.  Temporary  htmorary 
commissions  in  the  R.A.M.C.  were  given  to 
officers  enlisting  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency. In  this  wa;y  the  unit  was  put  on  a  more 
stable  basis  and  its  position  was  r^ularized. 
The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  in 
April,  1917,  had  a  somewhat  unsettling  effect  on 
the  status  and  personnel  of  the  hospital,  but 
within  a  few  months  the  staff  had  settled  down 
again  as  a  harmonious  party  of  Americans, 
Canadians,  and  British,  with  Lieut.-C!oIoneI 
Cabot  as  €ommanding  Officer.  During  that  year 
the  hospital  got  through  a  tremendous  amount  of 
hard  work.  Its  full  nominal  capacity  was  2,370 
beds,  but  the  patients  at  one  time  numbered  as 
many  as  4,000.  Besides  their  work  at  the  base 
the  memibers  of  the  medical  staff  were  given 
many  opportunities  for  gaining  experience  and 
lending  valuable  aid  in  other  parts  of  the  war 
area.  Almost  every  officer  went  up  the  line — 
some  went  in  surgical  teams,  others  in  medical 
'chest'  teams,  and  there  was  scarcely  ever  a  time 
when  members  of  the  staff  were  not  scattered 
over  France  serving  temporarily  in  one  or  other 
kind  of  medical  unit  of  the  British  army. 

*'In  the  winter  of  1917-18  a  great  many  hernia 
operations  were  done,  under  local  anaesthesia,  in 
order  to  render  soldiers  fit  for  general  service. 
From  August,  1918,  onwards  a  large  amount  of 
experience  was  gained  in  the  practice  of  de- 
layed primary  suture  of  wounds  at  the  base, 
more  especially  in  cases  of  compound  fractures 
of  the  arm  and  hand.  Notes  were  kept  of  the 
first  thousand  patients  thus  treated  by  primary 
suture  more  than  forty-eight  hours  after  being 
wounded,  and  materi^  was  obtained  for  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  results.  More  than  85 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  healed  by  first  intention. 
Colonel  Cabot  and  his  staff  were  among  the  first 
to  obtain  sanction  for  the  routine  employment 
of  women  anaesthetists.  Nursing  sisters  were 
selected  for  courses  of  instruction  in  anaesthesia, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  all  the  anaesthetics 
of  the  hospital  were  administered  by  women. 
Members  of  the  staff  had  a  considerable  sbare 
also  in  effecting  the  introduction  of  blood  trans- 
fusion as  a  working  method  of  resuscitation. 

''When  the  end  of  hostilities  came  into  sight 
steps  were  taken  to  disband  the  Harvard  Unit 
early.  On  January  8th  the  entire  medical  and 
nursing  staff  l^flt  Camiers,  and  crossed  to  Eng- 
land on  their  way  home  to  America.  Beyond  the 
practical  aid  given  to  some  175,000  BritiA  sick 
and  wounded,  the  Harvard  Surgical  Unit  ha» 
contributed  -in  no  small  measure  towards  that 
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Anglo- American  unity  upon  which. we  believe 
the  happiness  of  the  world  will  in  large  measure 
depend.  We  therefore  share  the  hope  expressed 
by  Colonel  Oaibot  that  the  Harvard  unit  will  not 
disappear  now  that  its  working  days  are  over, 
but  that  it  will  survive  in  some  permanent  form 
as  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  English- 
speaking  fellowship  of  medicine." 

In  behalf  of  his  government,  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Arthur  H.  Balfour,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  Great  Britain,  has  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  the  Harvard  Surgical 
Unit  in  a  letter  to  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
University. 

**My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

"Now  that  the  Harvard  Medical  Unit  has  ful- 
filled its  noble  mission  to  the  British  troops  in 
France,  and  has  earned  the  tribute  of  their 
undying  gratitude,  I  desire  to  offer  to  that  splen- 
did organization  some  expression,  however  inade- 
quate, of  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  great  work 
&at  it  has  performed. 

''It  would  have  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure 
to  have  convoyed  this  message  in  person  when  the 
unit  passes  through  London  on  its  way  home  to 
the  United  States.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is 
denied  me,  since  in  mid-Januaiy  I  myself  shall 
be  engnged  at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris. 

*'May  I,  therefore,  count  on  your  good  oflSces 
to  let  every  member  of  the  unit  know  how  grate- 
fal  his  majesty's  government  feels  for  the  gen- 
erous offer  made  and  carried  out  in  December, 
1916  T  Through  two  strenuous  and  memorable 
years  the  work  of  General  Hospital  22,  the  larg- 
est hospital  unit  serving  with  the  British  army, 
has  held  a  record  for  stilful  and  untiring  treat- 
ment of  our  wounded. 

**The  memory  of  so  much  service  and  self- 
sacrifice  can  never  pass  from  us ;  it  will  be  cher- 
ished in  perpetuity  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  those  whom  the  Harvard  unit  has  tended  with 
snch  admirable  devotion. 

"Let  me  wish  to  one  and  all  of  our  fellow- 
workers  in  the  war  a  safe  return  from  the  scenes 
of  their  labors.  They  have  added  lustre  even  to 
the  fame  of  Harvard,  and  have  forged  a  new 
and  enduring  link  in  the  bonds  of  loyal  regard 
by  which  we  should  ever  be  united.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  Mr.  President. 

''Arthur  Jambs  Bai/Pour." 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  spirit  and 
adiievement  of  the  profession  that  we  accept 
these  worthy  tributes  to  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  TTnit. 


PHLEBOTOMUS  FEVER. 

The  Lcmcei  has  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  phlebotomus  fever, — ^a  trop- 
ical disease  produced  by  the  Phlebotomus 
pappatariiy  a   semi-transparent,    yellowish    fly 


found  chiefly  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean: 

**The  flies  specially  dislike  wind,  so  they  are 
not  found  on  the  hills,  even  as  low  as  600  feet. 
They  dislike  bright  light  and  complete  dark- 
nesSy  yet  they  hide  themselves  in  holes.  In 
houses  they  may  cover  the  waUs  'as  if  sown.' 
The  female  bites  especially  in  the  gloaming 
and  at  dawn.  It  makes  many  punctures,  and 
after  several  suctions  becomes  sluggish,  so  & 
easily  caught  in  the  morning  or  destroyed. 
The  flies  bite  through  linen.  Thick  sochs  or 
gloves  probably  protect,  and  so  does  fine  gauze. 
Ventilation  is  necessary  as  well,  for  in  an  ill- 
ventilated  room  they  can  creep  through  a 
gauze-mesh,  but  they  cannot  pass  if  there  is  a 
draught.  The  floor  of  a  hut  should  be  con- 
creted, as  they  come  out  of  holes  in  the  ground. 
They  dislike  cigarette  smoke  and  alcohol 
fumes,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Turks 
smoke  numerous  cigarettes.  Dr.  Brack,  who 
served  with  a  German  detachment  in  Turkey 
in  1916,  noted  that: 

'In  May  there  were  none  of  these  flies,  but 
four  cases  of  three-day  fever  occurred.  The 
flies  and  the  cases  became  very  numerous  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  but  ceased  by  mid- 
September,  when  the  flies  disappeared.  These 
cases  seriously  diminished  the  battle-worthiness 
of  the  troops.  The  flies  were  very  trouble- 
some. The  individual  sting  is  painful,  but,  in 
fact,  the  stings  were  so  numerous  as  quite  to 
prevent  sleep,  and  men's  faces  swelled  up  out 
of  knowledge.  Sometimes  a  vesicle  would 
form,  sometimes  even  a  blister.  In  one  case 
the  numerous  blisters  were  filled,  not  with 
serum,  but  with  blood.  All  Dr.  Brack  *s  men 
got  the  fever;  incubation,  four  to  ten  days; 
rapid  pyrexial  onset;  fall  by  lysis  usually  in 
two  or  three  days.  The  highest  pyrexia  oc- 
curred among  men  working  in  the  sun.  The 
fever  was  disabling,  and  was  followed  by 
&rreat  desire  for  sleep,  weakness,  headache,  and 
loss  of  appetite,  constipation  usually,  some- 
times diarrhea,  which  might  even  be  bloody. 
No  exanthem,  but  a  conjunctivitis  very  fre- 
quent, rarely  purulent.  Patient  usually  laid 
aside  for  ten  days  and  relapses  occur.  (Gener- 
ally the  fever  is  lower  the  second  time.  As  to 
treatment,  and  first  as  to  prophylaxis:  A  skil- 
ful medical  ofiicer  should  advise  in  the  choos- 
ing of  a  camp,  on  a  site  lyinsr  high,  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds,  and,  if  possible,  on  the 
reverse  slope  of  a  hill,  so  as  to  be  protected 
from  the  enemy.  The  horse-lines  should  be 
far  from  the  men's  tents.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  leave  the  patients  at  rest,  little  disturbed 
by  questions,  only  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment given  them.  Keep  their  surroundings 
quiet  and  free  from  flies.  Encourage  sweatinsr, 
by  fomentations  to  the  chest,  hot  tea,  and  30 
gr.  aspirin.  Calomel,  4  to  6  gr.,  is  useful,  and 
opium  if  diarrhea  is  severe   and  with  blood. 
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Zinc  does  no  good  to  the  conjunctivitis,  hot 
sandbags  are  useful  for  the  muscular  pains, 
and  invaliding  home  is  required  if  debility  is 
severe.  The  disease  may  become  chronic  unless 
the  medical  officer  treats  it  energetically.  Im- 
munity is  not  acquired.  As  to  differential  di 
agnosis:  Malaria  never  came  in  question  here, 
though  many  blood  smears  and  deep  drops 
were  examined;  anopheles  were  never  found 
in  the  camp.  Dengue  was  considered,  but  there 
was  no  eruption  on  the  third  day,  nor  were 
there  joint  pains,  nor  bronchitis,  and  dengue 
began  later  in  the  year  usually.  Dysentery 
never  occurred  in  the  camp,  so  what  diarrhea 
occurred  was  due  to  the  phlebotomus  fever. 
Each,  case  required  complete  examination.  The 
epidemic  commenced  among  men  on  stable 
guard,  and  there  was  a  short  illness  epidemic 
among  the  horses  at  tlurt  time;  two  days  of 
fever,  with  marked  subsequent  debility,  no  di- 
arrhea; but  though  these  flies  were  prevalent, 
they  were  never  noticed  to  settle  on  the  hair- 
less regions  of  the  animals.' 

Dr.  Brack  hopes  to  be  able  to  protect  his 
men  from  the  flies  on  these  lines  in  another 
year.'' 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  PUTNAM. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  James  Jackson  Putnam,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  has  appeared  recently  in 
the  Associated  Newspapers  under  the  title  of 
**Lives  that  Illumine."  It  deserves  republica- 
tion, as  a  worthy  estimate  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Boston  profession. 

**  There  are  some  men  whom  to  know  is  more 
than  a  delight.  It  is  an  inspiration,  an  illumina- 
tion. Such  a  man  recently  passed  away  in  Bos- 
ton when  James  J.  Putnam  died. 

"Craving  ever  to  be  of  service  rather  than  to 
win  renown.  Dr.  Putnam,  years  before  his  death, 
was  internationally  known  for  his  work  in  medi- 
cine and  psychology.  He  was  one  of  the  fir»t 
among  American  physicians  to  appreciate  the 
kinship  between  the  two  sciences,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  p^chology  in  the  United  States 
owes  much  to  his  courageous  efforts. 

''Courageous, because  the  establishing  of  medi- 
cal psychology  as  a  recognized  aid  in  healing 
required^first  of  all  the  overcoming  of  many 
prejudices.  Open  hoistility,  criticism,  even  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  had  to  be  faced  by  any  physi- 
cian rash  enough  to  advocate  the  claims  of  men- 
tal medicine. 

'*Dr.  Putnam  faced  all  this  unhesitatinorly. 
Conscious  of  insight  into  truths  which  should  ba 
universally  accepted,  he  persistently  urged  these 
truths  upon  his  colleagues.  And  in  the  urging, 
to  the  great  gain  both  of  civilization  and  of  suf- 
fering humanitj^  he  had  the  advantage  of  his 
rare  personality. 


**0f  uncommon  intellectual  vigor,  one  of  his 
outstanding  traits  was  the  noble  simplicity  that 
characteri^  his  friend,  the  great  philosopher, 
Josiah  Royce.  The  tolerance  of  their  mutual 
friend,  William  James,  did  not  excel  the  XaA- 
erance  of  James  Jackson  Putnam.  He  could 
sympathize  with  an  opponent  even  in  the  heat 
of  combat. 

**Such  a  man  is  always  hard  to  overcome.  As 
the  champion  of  a  good  cause  there  is  no  over- 
coming hhn.  And,  in  fighting  for  scientific 
recognition  of  the  strange  powers  of  the  mind  in 
'both  causing  and  curing  disease.  Dr.  Putnam 
was  fighting  for  one  of  the  best  of  causes. ' 

*  'It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  occasional  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  him  problems  he  had 
much  at  heart.  Some  of  these,  at  my  uiigent 
request,  he  ultimately  dealt  with  in  his  remark- 
able book  ''Human  Motives,''  a  book  that  will 
repay  attentive  reading.  It  gives  men  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  being,  and  it  is 
a  stunulus  to  higher,  finer  thinking. 

' '  And  James  J.  Putnam  himself  was  a  stimulus 
to  that.  Alwajns  I  came  away  from  our  talks 
mentally  re-invigorated.  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise, so  radiant  was  he  with  the  strength  of 
sincerity. 

''This,  indeed,  is  the  cardinal  fact  in  all  lives 
that  illumine.  They  are,  above  everything  else, 
sincere.  Given  intellectual  force,  sweep  of 
imagination,  keenness  of  vision,  yet  illumina- 
tion for  others  will  not  follow  unless  sincerity 
be  there. 

"Which  is  a  truth  it  would  be  well  for  every 
one  of  us  to  keep  in  mind." 

(Copyright,  1918,  hy  The  Associated  Newspapers.) 


<Eorrr0|i0tiiintrf. 

THE    APPLICATION    OF    ETHICAL    BOONOMIG8 
TO  MEDICAL  PRACTIOB. 


Mr,  EdUor: 


Seattle,  Washington,  Jan.  9,  1919. 


Prior  to  this  war  various  evoluticmary  forces,  willi- 
out  inteUigent  aid  or  organized  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession,  gradually  compelled 
and  still  are  compelling  the  followers  of  medicine  into: 

1.  Accepting  the  specialist, 

2.  Demanding  hospital  facilities, 

3.  Associating  and  segregating  into  more  or  lees 

organized  groups, 

4.  EstabUshing    private    clinics,    as    The    ICayo 

Clinic  and  similar  institutions, 

5.  ESstabllshing,   as   just   instituted   by    C<Hnmlila 

University   of   New    York,   a   still    more  ad- 
vanced  form   of  scientific  medical  organiza- 
tion, a  clinical  laboratory. 
The  same  evolutionary  forces  have  caused  the  laity : 

1.  To  form  mutual   benefit  organizations  for  the 

sick, 

2.  To  demand  contract  practice, 

3.  To  form  hospital  associations, 

4.  To  demand  state  aid, 

5.  To  demand  free  clinics. 

In  every  one  of  these  vitally  Important  politleo- 
economlc  movements  and  in  view  of  the  fact  ti»t 
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mlllious  of  men  will  return  after  the  war  and  de- 
mand for  themselves  and  for  their  families  the  same 
sdeotiflc  treatment  they  have  experienced  under  mili- 
tai7  oi^r&nizaticm,  medicine  as  a  profession  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  same  exciting  cause  in  each  instance 
--an  economic  demand  that  the  theoretical  standard 
of  efficiency,  '^Medical  Ethics,"  must  he  replaced  by  a 
more  practical  standard,  "Ethical  Economics.*'  This 
standard  d^nands  the  application  of  sdentiflc  meth- 
ods, through  economic  oiiganization,  to  every-day .  life, 
so  that  efficient  medical  and  surgical  treatment  will 
come  within  the  reach,  not  of  the  few  who  can  re- 
ceive ho^ital  treatment  in  standard  institutions,  but 
of  every  human  being. 

Confronted  by  the  above  politico-economic  facts,  a 
very  pertinent  question  presents  itself  to  the  medical 
profession  at  large:  What  is  medical  organization — 
medical  education — doing  to  solve  these  problems, 
at  a  time  when  an  imminent  reconstruction  period 
confironts  every  form  of  organized  society,  including 
the  pn^es^on  of  medicine? 

Based  on  observation  and  experience  of  20  years, 
the  writer  claims  that  virtually  nothing  practical  has 
been  systematically  undertaken. 

Nowhere  is  there  evidence  that  medical  organization 
—medical  education — has  ever  recognized  three  basic 
pigrchologic  factors  that  govern  all  intelligent  human 
acts: 

'  1.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  representatives  of 
medicine,  i^ysidans,  are  human  beings,  and  tlie 
minds  of  the  highest  and  lowest  are  compounded  of 
the  same  dements,  held  std)Ject  to  the  same  laws  of 
action ;  and  the  .  knowledge  that  any  one  of  them 
possesses  comes— as  it  does  to  every  other  human 
being— through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses. 

2.  In  the  search  for  knowledge  in  every  bnuudi 
of  human  society,  including  medicine,  science  has 
produced  innumerable  mechanical  aids  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  senses  of  man.  Therefore,  logically, 
all  things  being  equal,  the  mind  of  man  gathers  knowl- 
edge in  proportion  (a)  to  the  number  of  mechanical 
aids  employed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  senses; 
(&)  the  accuracy  with  which  these  aids  are  employed. 

3.  As  a  rule,  normal  human  emotions  govern  every 
human  being,  including  the  physician.  Therefore, 
if  the  recompense  for  labor  does  not  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  carry  overhead  expenses;  does  not  give  him 
time  and  funds  f^r  improvement,  study,  travel  and 
necessary  recreation;  does  not  produce  profit  that  is 
protectiop  for  his  family  and  for  himself  in  sickness 
and  old  age;  he  can  neither  give  efficient  scientific 
service  nor  continue  to  progress.  If  adequately 
recompensed,  he  can  give  scientific  service  far  more 
readily  and  is  more  likely  to  progress. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  obvious  evolutionary 
politico-economic  movements  and  the  basic  psy<dio- 
logical  facts  that  govern  int^ligent  human  action, 
medical  education  is  still  demanding  for  every 
individual  admitted  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of 
the  sci^ice  and  art  of  medicine  a  high  standard  of 
preparatory  education,  in  substance,  a  B.A.  degree 
from  a  recognized  educational  institution. 

This  standard,  combined  with  the  principles  of 
education  that  are  employed  in  every  medical  college 
after  admission  to  study,  is  such  that  it  can  be  Justly 
claimed  that  the  educational  methods  pursued  tend 
to  make  the  graduate  physician  in  this  work-a-day 
world  pursue  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  pure 
science,  that  can  isolate  itself,  that  nieeds  no  associa- 
tion with  tiie  applied  sciences,  especially  economics. 
For  instance,  medical  education  during  all  these 
years  has  apparently  never  conceived  of  the  practical 
necessity  of  recognizing  the  psychological  fact  No.  1 
as  a  pre-educational  factor  of  utmost  importance. 

The  United  States  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  present  war  has  been  unceremoniously  forced 
into .  recognizing  its  educational  value — ^as  evidenced 
by  the  first  standard  of  admission  to  the  aviation 
service,  where  the  highest  possible  human  skill  is 
required   in    order  successfully   to  destroy  life.     In 


this  initial  examination  the  most  uccui*ate  possible 
physical  and  mental  tests  are  employed  in  order  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  inherent  character  and  person- 
ality of  the  candidate,  but  more  especially  the  isicute- 
ness,   stability,  and  durability   of  every  one  of  his 


In  the  profession  of  medicine,  however,  where  there 
is  a  demand,  if  it  were  possible,  for  even  greater 
character  and  personality,  acuteness,  stability,  and 
durability  of  the  senses — the  object  of  the  physician 
being  to  preserve  life — ^no  recognition  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  efficiency  in  applying  abstract  knowledge 
depends  upon  the  efficiency,  not  of  one,  but  all 
of  the  special  senses. 

The  student  of  medicine  may  be  deficient  in  one  or 
more  of  his  iq>ecial  senses,  have  little  tactile  sensi- 
bility, a  poor  sense  of  smell  or  hearing,  defective  eye- 
sight, little  character  and  no  personality  adaptable 
to  a  physician.  Yet  no  tests  are  made  to  -ascertain 
or  correct  these  defects,  and  the  student  is  graduated 
and  permitted  without  any  organized  supervision  to 
try  to  preserve — where  he  would  not  on  the  same 
grounds  be  permitted  to  destroy — ^llfe. 

As  to  the  educational  value  of  the  psychological 
fact  No.  2,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mechan- 
ical aids  to  scientific  medicine  (which  include  all 
laboratory  methods,  even  history  filing  and  compila- 
tion may  be  added)  have  become  so  numerous,  have 
so  developed  in  detail,  that  to  attain  efficiency  re- 
quires not  general  but  definite  technical  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  medicine  will  become 
organized  in  the  future,  and  when  so  organized  it  ( 
be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  and  must  attain 
eificiency  by  having  subdivision  of  labor — therefore, 
organization  of  labor  and  equipment 

Medical  education,  as  conducted  today,  may  be 
ethical,  but  it  is  still  decidedly  theoretical.  Medical 
schools  virtually  only  graduate  officers,  and  then  only 
colonels.  No  provision  is  made  for  officers  of  lesser 
rank,  for  the  privates  in  the  form  of  technidana  For 
privates  we,  as  a  profession,  must  take  the  un- 
'  successful  physician,  volunteer  nurse,  half-trained 
office  girls,  or  any  kind  of  unskilled  help  available, 
whom  each  physician  must  train  for  himself  after 
his  own  sweet  will  in  order  to  fill  the  rankK  or 
scientific  medicine  with  privates.  Yet  economic  or- 
ganization is  staring  the  profession  in  the  face.  With 
this  army  thus  organized  we  guarantee  to  defend  the 
public  from  disease — then  wonder  why  our  efforts 
as  a  profession  are  not  appreciated! 

Even  the  colonel,  who  may  later  wish  and  be  wil- 
ling to  work  for  a  higher  rank — ^for  instance,  to  be- 
come a  iq)eciali9t — there  is  no  institution  provided 
where,  through  concentration  of  skilled  leaders, 
equipment,  technical  assistance,  and  economic  organ- 
ization, he  can  learn  his  specialty  from  A  to  Z,  and 
be  instructed  and  equipped  with  a  modified  plan  of 
economic  organization,  whereby  he  can  do  Justice  to 
the  public  and  his  profusion  by  maintaining  and 
delivering  the  high  standard  of  goods  which  he  ad- 
vertises to  sell  in  competition  with  the  inferior  grades 
of  the  cults  by  attaching  to  his  name  an  "MJ>.'* 

As  a  profession,  in  most  of  our  medical  colleges, 
we  unquestionably  try  to  manufacture  a  high  stand- 
ard of  goods,  which  goods  must  be  sold  in  the  open 
market  to  the  public  We  advertise  to  the  public 
that  the  sign  "M.D.'*  signifies  the  highest  standard. 
Yet  as  a  profession  have  we  adopted  any  means 
whercJby  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  buyers,  the 
laity,  the  value  of  standax'd  "A"  as  compared  with  the 
imitation  "B."  and  in  so  doing  increase  the  demand 
for  standard  "A"  goods,  to  the  benefit  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer?    I  think  not. 

The  public  through  universal  education,  is  being 
taught  to  think,  to  reason,  yet  the  medical  profes- 
sion today,  like  the  cults,  is  asking  the  public  to  ac- 
cept goods  on  faith  without  investigation;  and  we 
claim  as  a  standard  science  based  on  reason,  not 
wholly  on  faith. 

If  the  profession  of  medicine  will  not  undertake 
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to  solve  these  politico-economic  problems  for  itself, 
it  Is  true  that  eyolutionary  forces  will  solve  them  for 
us,  but  with  brute  force  and  a  corresponding  indis- 
criminate destruction — unless  man  employs  the  in- 
telligence that  nature  has  given  liim  to  anticipate 
evolutionary  movements,  through  the  use  of  intelli- 
gence scientifically  applied  but  governed  by  the  higher 
human  emotions. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  letter  even  to 
outline  the  means  to  the  end  that  experience  sug- 
gests. But  the  old  adage  always  proves  true  that 
where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  arouse,  with  your 
assistance,  sufficient  sentiment  to  instigate  a  syste- 
matic, organized  movement  to  attain  the  end  sought — 
the  practical  application  of  ethical  economics;  so 
that  humanity  may  be  efficiently  serv^  by  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and  the  profession  win  universal 
ree9)ect  and  attain  efficiency  thifou^  following  out 
not  only  ethically  but  economically,  the  dictates  of 
the  noblest  of  all  the  sciences.  It  is  intended  to 
prove  that  such  a  movement  is  feasible,  for  if  an  im- 
perfect, experimental  organization,  based  on  a  belief 
in  principles,  carried  on  by  an  individual,  can  apply 
these  principles  of  ethical  economics  successfully, 
<*ertainly,  with  the  Inleiligence  of  the  pfofe««» 
concentrated  towards  that  end,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  outcome  of  the  many  economic  problems 
confronting  the  science  of  medicine. 

Criticism  is  invited,  and  the  writer  would  appre- 
ciate notice  or  information  of  any  criticism  or  sug- 
gestion, direct  or  Indirect,  that  may  be  offered. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  S.  Petbbkin,  M.D. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Db.  Myeon  Levi  Chamberlain  died  at  his  home  in 
Boston,  Feb.  13,  1919,  aged  74.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1867,  prac- 
tised in  Southbridge  until  1874,  and  in  Boston  after 
that.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss  Cynthia 
P.  Wales. 

Db.  Carlos  Babajas,  a  prominent  physician  in  Mex- 
ico City,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University, 
died  recently* 

Db.  K.  S.  Gomsz  died  a  short  time  ago.  He  was 
professor  of  internal  pathology  and  descriptive  anat- 
omy at  the  TTniverslty  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Db.  John  Allan  MaoCormick  died  recently  at  the 
St.  Jflllzabeth  Hospital,  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  at  the 
age  of  45  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  Nova 
Scotia;  Sloane  Hospital,  New  York,  and  Carney  Hos- 
pital, South  Boston,  and  was  visiting  physician  for 
the  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital.  He  was  a  memrber  of  the 
Massachusettts  Medical  Society  and  the  Intercolonial 
Club.^nd  was  physician  for  Clan  Ramsey,  Order  of 
Scottish  Clans. 

Dr.  Aabon  S.  Obebly  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Avon,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  Dr.  Oberly 
served  as  a  Naval  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
chief  surgeon  wit*  the  Adriatic  squadron  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1886. 

Captain  Howard  E.  Ames,  medical  director,  TJ.S.N, 
died  on  December  27,  1918.  Dr.  Amos  had  been  an 
oiHcer  in  the  Navy  since  1875,  and  had  been  on  the 
retired  list  since  1912.  He  served  as  medical  officer 
on  board  the  Bear,  which  rescued  General  Greely  and 
his  party  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Biological  Society. 


Db.  T.  Bayma  died  of  intluenza  in  Brazil  recently'. 
He  was  a  distinguished  physician  and  bacteriologiRt  of 
S.  Paulo,  and  director  of  the  bacteriologic  and  tbe 
vaccine  institutes  in  that  city.  Dr.  Bayma  was  55 
years  of  age. 


NOTICE. 


Income  Tax  Due.  Ketubns  Must  be  Filed  on  ob. 
Befobb  Mabch  16.  Bnx  Pbovides  Heavy  Penal- 
ties. 

Work  on  the  collection  of  $6,000,000  has  been  be- 
gun by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  This  is  tbe 
estimated  yield  of  the  new  revenue  bill.  Tbe  income 
tax  provisions  of  the  act  reach  the  pocket-book  oC 
every  single  person  in  the  United  States  whose  net  in- 
come for  1918  was  $1,000,  or  more,  and  of  eyery 
married  person  whose  net  income  was  $2,000  or  more. 
Persons  whose  net  income  equalled  or  exceeded  tbeae 
amounts,  according  to  their  marital  status,  most  file 
a  return  of  income  with  the  c(^ector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  district  in  whi(^  they  liye  en  or  be- 
fore March  15. 

For  failure  to  file  a  return  on  time,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,  and  an  additional  assessment  of 
25%  of  the  amount  of  tax  due.  For  "wilfully  refus- 
ing" to  make  a  return  on  time,  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$10,000,  or  not  exceeding  one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both.  For  making  a  false  or  fraudul^it  return,  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional assessment  of  50%  of  the  amount  of  tax 
evaded.  For  failure  to  pay  the  tax  on  time,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  and  an  additional  assessment 
of  5%  of  the  amount  of  tax  unpaid,  plus  1%  interest 
for  each  full  month  during  which  it  remains  unpaid. 

In  addition  to  the  $1000  and  $2,000  personal  ex- 
emptions, taxpayers  are  allowed  an  exemption  of 
$200  for  each  person  dependent  upon  them  for  chief 
support  if  such  person  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  incapable  of  self-support.  Under  the  1917,  act, 
this  exemption  was  allowed  only  for  each  dependent 
"child."  The  head  of  a  family — one  who  supports 
one  or  more  persons  closely  connected  with  him  by 
blood  relationship,  relationship  by  marriage,  or  by 
adoption — ^is  entitled  to  all  exemptions  allowed  a 
married  person. 

The  normal  rate  of  tax  under  the  new  act  is  6%  of 
the  first  $4,000  of  net  income  above  the  exemptions^ 
and  12  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in  excess  of  $4,000. 
Incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000  are  subject  also  to  a  sur- 
tax ranging  from  1%  of  the  amount  of  the  net  inoome 
between  $5,000  and  $6,000  to  65%  of  the  net  income 
above  $1,000,000. 

Payment  of  the  tax  may  be  made  in  full  at  the  time 
of  filing  return  or  in  four  installments,  on  or  before 
March  15,  on  or  before  June  15,  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 15,  and  on  or  before  December  15. 

Revenue  officers  will  visit  every  county  in  the  United 
States  to  aid  taxpayers  in  making  out  their  returns. 
The  date  of  their  arrival  and  the  location  of  their 
offices  may  be  ascertained  by  inquiring  at  offices  of 
collectors  of  internal  revenue,  postofflces  and  banks. 
Failure  to  see  these  officers,  however,  does  not  re- 
lieve the  taxpayer  of  his  obligation  to  file  his  return 
and  pay  his  tax  within  the  time  specified  by  law. 
In  this  case  taxpayers  must  seek  the  Government,  not 
the  Government  the  taxpayer. 


SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

Norfolk  South  District  Medical  Socnnnr. — Meet- 
ing for  Medical  Improvement,  United  States  Hotel. 
Boston,  Thursday,  March  6,  1919,  at  11.30  a.m. 

Reader,  Halsey  B.  t>oder,  M.D. 

Subject,  "Fine  Points  in  Surgical  Diagnosis,"  Ibr 
Dr.  J.  C.  Fraser,  Weymouth. 

C.  A.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  BecreUnr. 
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^  PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

"^      Bt     isT     Ljeut.     Hokacb     Gray,     Medical    CJoeps, 
U.  S.  Army. 

[Prom  Medical  Service,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Devens, 
m  BAaas.] 

fli         1.     Sources  of  Data:   Glinioal  Records  (Form 

!a      55),    Autopsy    Records,    Medical    History    of 

the  Post,  and  data  collected  by  Major  P.  G. 

g     Woolley  in  several  recent  reports  to  the  S.Q.O. 

^  2.     Period  Considered:    From  Sept.  27,  1917, 

e      thpongh  May  31, 1918,  i.e.,  35  weeks. 

J  5.     Cases   Considered:     485   admissions,   in- 

^      eluding  (a)  two  of  empyema  in  which  no  pneu- 
I      monia  was  recorded;  and  (b)  ten  of  pneumonia 
(6  lobar  and  4  bronchial,  with  no  deaths)  asso- 
ciated with  signs  of  chronic  tuberculosis;  but 
excluding  (c)  cases  frankly  diagnosed  *'tuber- 
I       culosis*'  with  only  a  later  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
|.       monia  ;  only  one  of  these  showed  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  sputum.    The  sputum  of  all  pneumonias 
has  been  examined  for  tubercle  bacilli  routinely, 
and  in  suspicious  cases  repeatedly   {i.e.,  daily 
for  3  days;  and  often  later  again  for  3  days). 
In  this  connection  the  following  recent  authori- 
tative statement  with  reference  to  a  reported 
ease  of  pulmonary  consolidation  is  pertinent: 
*'Tf  the  sputum  had  not  been  examined  for 


tubercle  bacilli,  the  diagnosis  of  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  with  beginning  resolution  of  a  con- 
solidation. .  ,  .  and  recovery  by  lysis  would 
have  been  made.  .  .  .  Tuberculous  pneumonia 
is  tuberculous  from  the  start  and  not  secondary 
to  a  pneumonia  caused  by  some  organism.*' 
(liongcope,  W.  T.,  ' 'Medical  Clinics  of  North 
America,'*  November,  1917, 1, 469) ;  (d)  one  case 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  with  secondary 
pneumonia;  (e)  one  case  of  diphtheritic  throat 
paralysis  with  terminal  bronchopneumonia; 
(f)  one  traumatic  punctured  wound  of  the  tho- 
rax with  terminal  pneumonia. 

4.  Incidence  and  Mortality:  The  usual  pro- 
portion of  the  camp  population  to  be  sick 
with  pneumonia  has  been  1.4%  (or  as  techni- 
cally expressed  in  the  army:  "annual  pneu- 
monia morbidity  rate  per  1000—  14.3).  As  the 
parallel  non-effective  rate  from  all  causes  has 
been  31.5  p.m.  it  would  appear  that  14-31  or 
45%  of  the  sick  days  during  this  time  has  been 
due  to  pneumonia. 

The  pneumonia  mortality  has  been  only  13% 
of  485  cases.  This  rate,  roughly  only  i^  that 
of  civil  statistics  (20-27%,  Norris  in  Osler- 
MeCrae,  I,  p.  270.)  is  due  to:  (a)  the  present 
day  apparent  increase  in  the  incidence  of  pneu- 
monia as  of  other  diseases.  In  pneumonia,  this 
is  owing  to  mOre  accurate  diagnosis  (credit 
largely  to  the  x-ray  department)  and  to  more 
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carefiil  reporting  of  those  diagnoses  as  made; 
(b)  in  type  I  cases  the  earlier  administration 
of  serum;  (c)  in  all  cases,  the  tendency  to 
earlier  admission  to  hospital  of  suspicions  cases 
for  observation,  with  the  resulting  prevention 
of  the  damage  done  by  overwork  and  exposure 
to  early  ambulant  cases  (snch  as  reg.  No.  8920, 
who  complained  of  pain  in  the  side  for  3  days 
before  being  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  who  later 
died  here) . 

The  frequency  of  empyema  in  pneumonia  has 
'been  16%. 

The  mortaUty  in  77  cases  of  empyema  has 
been  44% ;  but  the  mortality  of  cases  that  were 
operated  on  was  only  21%  vs.  74%  for  the  non- 
operated,  so  that  we  feel  that  the  total  death 
rate  may  be  lowered  in  future.  This  will  be 
referred  to  again  further  on  in  Par.  39,  on  the 
Value  of  Operation. 

Tabic  I. 

Pbbiod  of  35  Webks  fbom  Sept.  27,  1917,  to  May  31, 
1918,  Inclusive. 

Average  strength  of  command 29,613 

Cases  of  pneumonia   486 

Annual  pneomonla  mort)idit7  rate  per  1000       14.8 
Annual  non-effective  rate  all  causes  per  1000       31.6 
Pneumonia  morbidity,  per  cent  of  total  non- 
effectives           46 

Deaths  from  pneumonia  64 

Annual  pneumonia  mortality  rate  per  1000         3.2 

Pneumonia  case-mortality,  per  cent. 18 

Oases  of  empyema  77 

Deaths  from  empyema    34 

Bmpyema  case  mortality,  per  cent 44 

i 
5.  Rank:  Enlisted  men  had  a  pneumonia 
morbidity  rate  nearly  4  times  that  for  commis- 
sioned officers,  as  might  be  anticipated.  Fur- 
thermore, mortality  and  empyema  happened  to 
occur  only  in  the  former  group.  The  greater 
immunity  of  oflScers  is  probably  due  (a)  to  sea- 
soning in  service  at  Officers'  Training  Schools, 
(b)  in  a  lesser  degree  to  better  physique,  (c) 
possibly  to  less  prolonged  exposure  to  wet  and 
possibly  greater  facility  in  getting  dry  clothes 
afterward,  and  (d)  possibly  to  less  crowded 
quarters.  ' 

In  answer  to  any  who  may  feel  that  such 
health  conditions  are  unjust  to  the  enlisted  men, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  reverse  militarj'-  con- 
ditions :  ''Statistics  show  that  in  battle  the  per- 
centage of  casualties  is  much  higher  among  the 
officers  than  among  those  in  the  ranks.''  (An- 
drews, Oapt.  L.  C,  IT.  S.  Army,  "Fundamentals 
of  Military  Service,"  Phila.,  1917,  p.  91). 
Of  the  8  officers  half  were  medical  men  (inci- 


dentally all  serving  in  this  Base  Hospital),  half 
were  line  men.  All  recovered.  Considering 
the  average  number  of  medical  officers  on  duty 
in  the  hospital  and  the  line  officers  in  camp,  the 
former  showed  about  tv^nty  times  as  much 
pneumonia.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
no  medical  officer,  nurse,  or  orderly  serving  on 
a  pneumonia  ward  developed  pneumonia. 

Tabia  II.  Rank. 
Period  35  Wekks  from   Sept.  27,  X917,  to  BIat  31, 

1918,'  INCLUSIVB. 

Average  strength  of  command 29,013 

Commissioned  officers 1,778 

Enlisted  men  27,835 

No.  cases  pneumonia  among  {  ^^^  j^^^* ;      47? 

Annual  pneumonia  morbidity  (  Officers    6.7 

per  1000  \  Enlisted  men  .        26.5 

Pneumonia  morbidity   rate  among  men  is  S^  times 
that  among  officers. 

• 

6.  Organization'.  The  part  played  by  the 
organization  in  pneumonia  incidence  has  been 
discussed  in  a  recent  epidemiological  report  by 
Major  Woolley.  The  morialiiy  is  highest  among 
cases  from  the  Field  Artillery:  16%,  then  14% 
each  for  the  Infantry  and  for  the  Depot  Bri- 
gade, 13%  each  for  the  Machine  Qun  Battalions 
and  Engineers,  10%  for  miscellaneous,  and  0 
for  the  Ambulance  Companies,  Field  Hospital, 
and  Base  Hospital. 

7,  Racial  Incidence,  Incidence  of  pneu- 
monia: The  negroes  contributed  30%  of  the  en- 
tire 485  cases;  but  when  we  recollect  that  the 
first  n^ro  was  admitted  March  31st,  we  tind 
that  they  contributed  61%  of  the  245  cases  from 
that  admission  through  the  end  of  this  series 
on  May  31.  When  one  further  considers  the 
relative  black  and  white  population  in  this  can- 
tonment, the  greater  incidence  of  pneumonia  is 
appalling.  This  feature  has  been  reported  in 
detail  by  Major  Woolley,  but  it  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows :  During  the  two  months 
of  April  and  May,  during  which  ooeurred  the 
negro  influx,  the  annual  mor'bidity  rate  per  1000 
was  3501  v$,  W.  13,  or  more  popularly  expressed 
the  negroes  had  39  times  as  much  pneumonia 
(estimated,  of  course,  as  if  there  were  an  equal 
number  of  each  in  camp)  as  the  white  men. 
Major  Woolley  has  calculated  that  if  the  mor- 
bidity rate  for  the  negroes  had  existed  among 
the  white  men  of  the  camp,  there  would  have 
been  nearly  3000  cases  of  pneumonia  among 
them.  The  causes  were  probably  two:  exposure 
incident  to  change  of  climate,  and  overcrowding, 
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especially  daanaging  to  men  used  to  the  roomier 
life  of  th/e  country. 

The  mortality  from  pneumonia,  however,  was 
only  slightly  higher  among  the  black  men,  16% 
vs,  12%  for  the  whites. 

The  kind  of  pneumonia  was  lobar  in  94%  of 
the  black  cases,  but  in  the  whites  only  74%.  The 
mortality  was  practically  the  same  (15-18%)  in 
the  negro  lobars,  negro  bronchos,  and  white  bron- 
chos, while  the  white  lobars  showed  (9%)  only 
half  the  rate.  It  se^ns  as  if  the  blacks  collapsed 
with  any  pneumonia,  while  the  whites  had  a  fair 
show  unless  they  got  the  streptococcus. 

The  incidence  of  empyema  among  the  negroes 
was  about  one-third  that  of  the  whites  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  and  about  one-half  in  bronchopneu- 
monia. Apparen/tly  the  negroes  died  too  early 
in  the  disease  to  develop  empyema. 

The  morihUty,  however,  among  negroes  hav- 
ing empyema  was  vastly  higher,  89%  vs.  38%, 
again  a  seeming  lack  of  resistance. 

Tabub  III.  Negroes  and  White. 

PXSUMOMU  EliPTBlfA 


?5    ;tii 

(Lobar              246    28  9  52  21  13  25 

White  ^Broncho           89    16  18  14  16  11  79 

I  Empyema*         2      2  100  2  100  2  100 


^^*<*  I  Broncho 


337 

41 

12 

68 

20 

26 

38 

137 
11 

21 
2 

15 
18 

8 
1 

6 
9 

7 
1 

87 
100 

148 

23 

16 

9 

6 

8 

89 

TOTAI. 
•Without 


485    64      13      77       le    34      44 


s.  Length'  of  Service.  Seasoning  has  de- 
creased the  incidence  of  pneumonia  here  as  in 
previous  statistics  on  South  Africa  and  else- 
where (Lord,  P.  T.,  ''IMseases  of  the  Lungs," 
Phila.  &  N.  Y.,  1915,  p.  157).  Of  this  sferies, 
50%  had  been  in  service  1  month  or  less,  while 
only  one  other  monthly  period  showed  as  high 
88  10%,  namely,  patients  in  service  for  about 
six  months. 

The  mortality  on  the  other  hand,  to  our  sur- 
prise, was  lower  in  the  unseasoned  men.  The 
smallest  case  mortality  was  among  pneumonias 
who  had  been  in  service  for  2  months,  10%; 
next  in  those  of  1  month's  service,  14% ;  while 
the  death  rate  in  other  montiis  varied  from 
19-22%.  It  really  seems  as  if  this  must  be  a 
case  of.  "how  statistics  can  lie!" 


Tabus  IV.  Serviob. 

Oamk  of  Pvrumoxu.  Dsiio  iir  Each  Pbu 

ICB.     (Nbabbst 

/  

Caae 
mortality 

Ukit    of    Tiub) 

Now 

Per  oenL             Ko. 

Per  cent. 

1  week    

59 

12^ 

13 

201 

2  weeks    

50 

10 

»  1 

14 

3  weeks    

18 

4 

5 

1  montli    

115 

24  _ 

10 

16  J 

2  months    . . . 

88 

8 

4 

10 

3  montlis    . . . 

32 

7 

7 

22 

4  months    . . . 

88 

8 

8 

21 

5  months    . . . 

42 

9 

4 

21 

6  months    . . . 

47 

10 

3 

21 

Over  6  months 

a> 

7 

3 

19 

Unknown    . . . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Oiyllians 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Total    

485 

04 

14 


9,  Alcohol  cannot  be  said,  from  the  figures 
available  here,  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
mortality  of  pneumonia.  Furthermore,  the  fig- 
ures available  are  hardly  reliable  owing  to  the 
well  known  fear  among  the  men  that  admission 
of  the  use  of  liquor  may  result  in  penalty.  Tf 
we  might  judge  by  the  following  analysis  of 
pneumonia  histories,  referring  to  habits  prior 
to  army  life,  temperance  is  spreading  among 
young  taen  of  the  3rd  decade  more  rapidly  than 
has  been  generally  believed:  ''considerable," 
2%;  ''moderate,"  25%;  "very  moderate  or  oc- 
casionally,'' 8%;  "rare  or  none,"  65%. 

10,  Oas,  lachrymatory,  seems  to  have  played 
as  n^ligiWe  a  part  in  the  causation  of  pneu- 
monia here  as  has  been  reported  abroad  with 
reference  to  T.B.  Of  164  cases  on  which  data 
were  secured,  62%  had  not  had  gas  at  all,  and 
only  23%  had  had  it  within  a  month  of  onset 
of  the  pneumonia.    More  figures  are  desirable. 

11,  Previous  Attacks  of  Pneumania  did  not, 
in  this  series,  increase  either  the  death  rate, 
or  the  frequency  of  empyema.  One  or  more 
previous  attacks  were  here  noted  in  only  12% 
of  the  485  cases,  and  of  this  group  14%  died, 
not  materially  higher  than  the  general  mortality 
rate  of  13%.  Of  this  group  again  only  12%  de- 
veloped empyema,  noi  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  general  empyema  frequency  in  the  whole  ser- 
ies, 16%.  Of  these  empyemas  only  33%  died,  as 
it  happens,  Urtver  than  the  general  empyema 
death  rate  of  44%.  The  4  patients  with  two  or 
more  previous  atacks,  furthermore,  ran  mild 
courses:  (a)  register  No.  12677,  claimed  to  have 
had  three  previous  attacks  of  pneumonia,  but  his 
attack  here  was  limited  to  the  right  middle  lobe, 
and  he  had  his  crisis  on  the  4th  day  after  onset. 
Incidentally  the  onset  was  abrupt  with  pleurisy 
pain  and  hemoptysis;  (b) Three  patients,  regis- 
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ter  Nos.  13239,  14173,  and  14401,  had  each  two 
attacks  prior  to  the  one  which  brought  him  into 
this  hospital,  and  all  3  are  doing  well. 

In  only  one  of  the  fatal  pneumonias  did  the 
previous  attacks  seem  to  play  a  definite  part. 
Abstract  of  this  case  follows:  Hospital  Rois- 
ter No.  9353,  a  Sergeant  in  the  Q.M.O.,  white, 
had  his  first  attack  of  lobar  pneumonia  (side 
unknown)  on  August  26,  when  he  was  sent  from 
the  camp  to  the  Burbank  Hospital  in  Fitchburg. 
Later,  after  this  Base  Hospital  was  opemed,  he 
was  transferred  here,  on  Sept.  26.  The  record 
of  this  admission  was  lost  during  a  fire  in  the 
Receiving  Ward.  After  ten  days  he  was  sent 
out  of  hospital  on  furlough,  and  in  another  ten 
days  back  to  duty.  He  remained  well  till  his 
second  attack  of  lobar  pneumonia  (left  lower), 
Nov.  18  to  Dec.  15;  to  duty,  well.  His  third 
attack  began  with  chest  pain  on  March  10th; 
on  March  12th  he  was  admitted,  with  lobar 
pneumonia,  type  III,  and  died  March  23rd 
Both  upper  and  both  lower  lobes  were  solid  at 
necropsy. 

12,  Cl(issification  of  Pneumonia.  **It  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  lobar  and  bronchopneu- 
monia. This  distinction  is  useful  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  pathologist,  but  how  useful  it 
is  from  an  etiologic  or  epidemiologic  viewpoint 
remains  to  be  seen.  Both  forms  may  be  pri- 
^  mary  and  both  may  follow  measles.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  lobar  pneumonia  is  more 
frequently  primary,  while  bronchopneumonia  is 
the  far  more  likely  to  follow  measles.  However, 
up  to  the  present  there  are  no  convincing  sta- 
tistics on  this  point."  (Vaughsn,  V.  C,  Joum. 
Lab.  ^  ClinrMed,,  Jan.,  1918,  III,  253).  Path. 
ologicaUy  speaking,  the  three  main  kinds  of 
pneumonia  seen  in  this  hospital  have  been  lobar, 
broncho,  and  empyema  without  prior  pneumonic 
consolidation.  Lobar  was  nearly  four  times  as 
frequent  as  broncho.  Measles-pneumonias  were 
by  no  means  always  bronchopneumonias,  but 
were  24%  lobars;  of  these  10  cases  clinically 
lobar,  three  were  proven  at  autopsy  to  be  lobar, 
not  confluent-lobulat.  Of  all  the  lobar  pneu- 
monias 16%  got  empyema,  as  did  practically 
the  same,  15%,  of  the  bronchopneumonias. 

Compare  with  this  high  frequency  of  empye- 
ma the  lower  x)ercentage  of  civil  life:  Norris 
gives  5%  empyemas  in  lobar  pneumonias.  No 
similar  figures  have  been  accessible  here  as  to 
the  usual  fraction  of  bronchopneumonia  to  get 
empyema,  but  apparently  it  is  small,  for  out  of 


140  cases  of  empyenja  Lord  found  only  four 
after  broncho  vs.  136  after  lobar.  The  lobar- 
pneumonia-empyemas  here  had,  however,  less 
than  half  the  death  rate  of  broncho-pneumonia- 
empyemas. 

Etidogically  speaking,  the  three  main  kinds 
of  pneimionia  here  have  been  primary,  post- 
measles,  and  post-ether.  Primary  have  made  up 
88%  of  the  485  cases,  while  only  8%  have  been 
consequent  on  measles.  The  measles-pneumoniafi 
have  developed  empyemas  more  than  twice  as 
often  as  have  the  primary  pneumonias. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  mortaUty,  the  highest 
among  the  pneumonias  was  jXNst-measles,  32%, 
primary  only  12%  died,  and  post-ether  one  died, 
or  6%.  ^  Among  the  empyemai?  the  meades- 
pneumonia-empyemas,  furthermore,  had  more 
than  twice  the  death  rate  of  the  primary-pneu- 
monia-empyemas. 

The  many  possible  eti€lag%cal  subdivisions 
have,  in  this  report,  been  consolidated  into  three 
classes:  primary=88%,  poet-measles— 8%, 
post-ether=4%,  total,  100%. 

While  it  is  dear  that  pneumonia  here  has  been 
e^entially  a  primary  disease,  mention  must  be 
made  of  tl^e  inclusion  under  that  heading  of 
some  cases  which  by  more  refined  interpretations 
might  be  called  secondary,  rather  than  associaied 
as  we  prefer  to  regard  them :  (a)  acute  minor 
upper  respiratory  infections  (Rhinitis,  pharyn- 
gitis, tonsillitis,  laryngitis,  even  sinusitis)  were 
disregarded,  because:  (1)  Accurate  data  as  to 
their  presence  had  not  been  consistently  re- 
corded ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  satisfactory 
histories  could  be  obtained  here.  (2)  Further 
even  where  present,  these  complaints  cannot  he 
considered  primary  causes  of  pneumonia,  for 
they  have  been  extraordinarily  frequent  in 
healthy  men.  The  tuberculosis  examinini^ 
'boards  have  found  high  percentages  of  the  ex- 
aminees with  these  symptoms  but  with  scant 
signs.  How  then  can  these  histories  be  relied  on  ? 
(3)  "Laryngitis  and  bronchitis  may  precede  or 
complicate  lobar  pneumonia.  Bronchitis  is  prac 
tically  always  present,  and  it  is  often  difiScult  to 
say  at  what  point  a  bronchitis  should  be  con- 
sidered a  complication  or  merely  a  part  of  the 
disease,  it  being  largely  a  question  of  degree  and 
of  distribution.''  (Norris,  G.  W.,  in  Osier  and 
McCrae's  "Modem  Medicine,"  Phila.,  1913,  I, 
248 ) .  Another  authoritative  statement  to  the  same 
effect  is:  "The  infection  as  well  as  the  lesions 
is  probably  a  descending  one,  and  no  sharp  line 
can  be  drawn  either  in  time  or  Sfymptoms  be- 
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tween  the  occurrence  of  the  pharyngitis,  laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis^  and  finally  the  bronchiolitis  and 
bronchopneumonia."  (Cole,  K,  Pneumonia  at 
a  Base  Hospital,  Jour.  A.M.A.,  Apr.  20,  1918, 
70,  p.  1146.) 

ft.  Rhevanaiio  Fever:  Two  cases  developed 
pneumonia  (one  lobar,  one  broncho)  the  first 
day  of  the  rheumatic  fever;  one  (lobar)  on 
the  fifth;  one  (lobar)  on  the  seventh;  one 
(broncho)  on  the  sixteenth,  and  one  (lobar) 
on  the  forty-second  day.  These  six  were  con- 
sidered associated  rather  than  causal,  because: 

1.  Conversely  two  men  with  pneumonia 
flobar) .  developed  rheumatic  fever,  on  the  sev- 
enth and  fifty-fixs*  days.  The  pneumonia  was 
presiunably  not  the  cause  of  the  rheumatic  fever. 

2.  The  frequency  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
pnemnonia  and  the  rarity  of  their  association : 
eight  times  in  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
pneumonias,  i.e.,  less  than  2%. 

c.  Scarlet  Fever:  One  case  was  considered 
coincident,  inasmuch  as  its  onset  was  accom- 
panied by  *'pain  in  the  chest"  and  *T}ronchi- 
tis";  and  the  patch  of  consolidation  was  found 
only  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease;  yet  we 
know  of  simple  pneumonias  whose  consolidation 
was  diagnosed  equally  late  or  not  at  all. 

d.  ParoHiis:  One  case  was  considered  a  co- 
incidence rather  than  a  cause,  since  it  devel 
oped  on  the  first  day  of  the  pneumonia.  In  the 
mumps  ward  a  patient  developed  pneumonia 


Hobar) ;  this  also  was  considered  independent, 
in  view  of  being  the  only  one  among  mumps 
cases. 

e.  Rubella:  One  case  developed  on  the 
fourth  day  of  a  pneumonia ;  this  was  considered 
a  coincidence. 

The  etiology  of  88%  of  the  77  ern/pyemas  was 
a  primary  pneumonia  t;^.  a  measles-pneumonia  in 
8%.  When  we  recollect  that  primary  pneumonias 
were  in  this  series  ten  times  as  common  as 
measles-pneumonias,  we  realize  that  we  should, 
therefore,  consider  rather  the  converse  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  namely,  the 
fraction  of  the  primary  pneumonias  to  develop 
empyema,  compared  with  the  fraction  of  the 
measles-pneumonias  to  do  so.  This  was  only 
15%  vs.  34%,  hence  the  bad  prognosis  for 
measles-pneumonia. 


Table  V.  Thbbb  Kinds  or  Pneumonia. 
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Primary*  made  up  88% 
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(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  VENEREAL  INFIRMARY  AT  CAMP 

HUMPHREYS,  VIRGINIA.* 

By  Geobge  G.  Smith,  Captain,  M.  C,  Boston. 

November  26,  1918,  the  two  venereal  infirmar 
ries  which  had  been  in  operation  at  Gamp 
Hianphre3n5  were  conj9olidiate<i.  The  building  as- 
signed to  the  new  infirmary  was  situated  at 
Belvoir,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Development 
Battalions  which  it  was  intended  to  serve.  This 
building  was  of  the  old  barrack  type,  180  feet 
long  'by  21  feet  wide.  It  was  piped  for  sewer 
'  and  cold  water  connections  at  one  point. 

As  it  was  understood  that  the  building  was 
to  be  used  for  temporary  purposes  only,  no  more 
labor  or  materials  were  expended  upon  altera- 
tions than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  par- 
titions dividing  the  structure  into  rooms  were 
moved  to  give  the  arrangement  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  At  the  easterly  end  of 
the  building  was  an  office  in  which  the  paper 
work  was  done ;  next  to  that  was  a  room  for  the 
administration  of  salvarsan.  The  center  room 
was  arranged  for  a  waiting  room;  it  opened 
into  the  treatment  room,  which  was  60  feet  long. 
Beyond  the  treatment  room  were  two  small 
rooms,  one  of  which  was  a  laboratory,  the  other 
a  smaller  waiting  room  for  outgoing  cases.  Each 
room  was  heated  by  a  stove.  "Water  was  heated 
over  an  old  stove  resurrected  from  the  scrap 
heap.  Small  oil  stoves  were  used  to  heat  the 
sterilizer. 

The  treatment  room,  60  by  21  feet,  was 
divided  lengthwise  by  a  railing.  Along  the  left- 
hand  wall  were  shelves  for  urine  glasses  (bottles 
which  once  held  "Pin  Money'*  pickles),  and  12 
feet  of  ordinary  latrine  troughs  supplied  with 
two  faucets.  Along  the  railing  were  placed  6  gal- 
vanized iron  cans  about  26  inches  in  height. 
Above  the  cans  and  above  the  troughs  were 
Valentine  irrigators  2^^  feet  apart.  There  were 
17  in  all. 

That  part  of  the  room  to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
ing contained  three  tables,  one  for  dressings  and 
two  for  sound  cases,  and  two  stoves.  There  were 
several  small  tables  for  records,  instruments,  and 
solutions,  and  a  home-made  cabinet  for  supplies. 

The  personnel  consisted  of  5  medical  officers. 
Of  these,  one  was  in  charge  of  the  records,  the 
attendance,  and  the  administration  of  the  clinic. 
Two  examined  patients  and  two  others  passed 
sounds,  gave  prostatic  massage  and  did  dress- 
ings.   A  sergeant  was  quickly  trained  to  stain 

*  Publkhed   by  pennlislon   of  ille   Surgeon-Oaeral   of  the   Army. 


toiears  and  to  examine  them  for  pus  and  for 
gonococci.  In  doubtful  cases  his  work  was 
checked  up  by  one  of  the  medical  officers.  An- 
other sergeant  had  charge  of  the  supplies  and 
of  the  enlisted  personnel.  There  were  two  clerfa, 
one  for  the  office  and  one  to  check  the  attend- 
ance and  give  out  records.  Six  enlisted  men  and 
a  corporal  were  employed  in  the  treatment  room 
where  they  helped  with  dressings,  attended  to 
the  irrigators,  and  made  themselves  generally 
useful.  Most  of  these  men  were  colored;  they 
were  obedient,  quick  to  learn,  and  faithful.  No 
trouble  whatever  was  experienced  from  the 
mingling  of  the  two  races. 

The  patients  treated  at  the  infirmary  were 
both  white  and  colored.  The  great  majority 
were  from  the  Development  Baittalions,  to  which 
they  had  been  transferred  because  of  chronic 
venereal  disease.  Cases  of  urethritis  in  the  De- 
velopment Battalions  were  divided  among  5  com- 
panies, 3  colored  and  2  white.  At  one  time 
there  were  about  500  under  treatment.  They 
reported  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Each  company  reported  at  a  diflferwit 
hour  under  the  supervision  of  a  commissioned  or 
non-commissioned  officer.  This  man  was  held 
responsible  for  the  attendance  of  his  men.  He 
had  a  list  of  the  venereals  in  his  company  and 
every  day  checked  it  up  with  the  roster  main- 
tained by  the  Infirmary.  Upon  the  latter  the 
daily  attendance  of  every  man  was  checked. 
Careful  supervision  of  the  attendance  was  made 
necessary  by  the  careless  attitude  of  some  of  the 
patients,  who  took  every  opportunity  to  escape 
treatment.  This  attitude  changed,  however, 
when  it  became  known  that  a  man  had  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  Infirmary  before  he  could  get 
out  of  the  army. 

Daily  reports  were  sent  to  the  Personnel 
Officer  and  the  Battalion  Surgeons  containing 
the  names  of  patients  discharged  or  admitted  by 
the  Infirmary. 

The  men  entered  the  building  by  a  door  open- 
ing into  the  waiting  room.  They  filed  past  a 
table  and  were  given  their  record  cards.  At  the 
same  time  the  attendance  was  checked  off.  They 
passed  into  the  treatment  room,  where  a  medical 
officer  received  the  record  and  made  what  exam- 
ination was  necessary.  Each  patient  urinated 
into  two  glasses,  which  he  presented  for  inspec- 
tion. The  medical  officer  then  indicated  his 
treatment. 

In  all  acute  cases  of  venereal  disease  a  Social 
Record  was  made.     This  questionnaire,   which 
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WBS  sent  from  the  Surgeon  Qeneral's  o£See  to 
all  camps,  read  as  follows: 

Social  Oasb  History  Shist. 


( Laboratory 


Rank 


M.,  S.,  or  W. 

Agft 

Beer.  No      Unit 


Date 

Diagnosis  ^^^jjj^^j 

Patient'8  name 

Date  of  admission 

Date  of  exposure  to  infection  and  of  first  symptoms. 

iSoTirce  of  infection   (Woman's  name  and  address  if 

possible). 
Would  patient  be  willing  to  identify  her? 
Was  she  paid?    (In  any  way,  monetary  or  otherwise. 

State  particulars.) 
Ascertain  all  facts  in  reference  to  woman  believed  to 

be  the  source  of  infection.    The  following  fiacts 

should  be  included. 


Social  conditicNi. 

Occupation 

Wage 

Single,  married,  widowed,  divorced. 

Had  either  the  patient  or  the  woman  believed  to  be 

the  source  of  infection  indulged  in  alcohol  at  the 

time  of  infection? 
Did  infection  take  place  in  a  house  of  prostitution? 

(Give  full  particulars  of  all  circumstances  in  ccm- 

nection  therewith.) 
What  voiereal  prophylaxis  was  used  and  by  whom 

was  it  administered? 
How  lon^  after  exposure  was  venereal  prophylaxis 

used? 
!Do  yon  know  of  other  cases  infected  from  the  same 

source? 

The  Social  Case  Histories  were  sent  to  the 
Camp  Surgfeon,  who  informed  the  local  Boards 
of  Health  of  the  presence  in  their  territories  of 
sources  of  infection,  and  instructed  the  patient's 


commanding  officer  whether  the  man  was  sub- 
jeot  to  Court  Martial  for  failing  to  take  venereal 
prophylaxis.  If  the  patient  stated  that  he  had 
taken  prophylaxis^  the  truth  of  his  statement 
could  be  verified  by  the  records  of  the  infirmary 
in  which  he  claimed  to  have  taken  it.  Begin- 
ning Novem'ber  first,  1918,  all  cases  in  Camp 
Humphreys  who-  contracted  venereal  disease, 
were  liable  to  court  martial,  whether  they  had 
taken  prophylaxis  or  not. 

Statistics  show  that  of  274  cases  of  venereal 
disease  among  white  troops  in  the  First  Develop- 
ment Battalion,  84%  were  infected  before  enter- 
ing the  army.  This  fact  is  supported  by  the 
records  of  cases  discharged  from  the  Venereal 
Infirmary  at  Camp  Humphreys  during  Decem- 
ber, 1918.  Approximately  80%  of  these  were 
chronic.  In  the  table  which  follows,  the  cases 
marked  "observation''  are  those  who  were  sent 
to  the  Infirmary  with  so  few  signs  of  disease  that 
a  definite  diagnosis  could  not  be  made.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  them  had  a  slight  urethritis, 
but  they  could  be  considered  with  the  chronic 
cases  rather  than  with  the  acute. 

Cases  discharged  from  the  Venereal  Infirmary 
during  December,  1918: 

Gonorrhea,  chronic    327  * 

Gonorrhea,  acute  17 

Syphilis  (mostly  chronic)  49 
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Chancroid    13 

Observation   65 

Phimosis  3 

Oircamcislon  wound  2 

Stricture  urethrae  4 

Condylomata  acuminata   4 

Herpes  progenitalis   2 

Incontinence,  urinary  1 

Balanitis 3 


Total  number  of  eases 


490 


The  requirements  for  discharge  in  the  case 
of  patients  with  urethritis  were:  A'bsence  of 
urethral  discharge  upon  stripping  the  urethra, 
clear  urine  for  at  least  one  week,  prostatic  secre- 
tion in  which  there  was  an  average  of  not  more 
than  two  pus  cells  per  field  (oil  immersion).  A 
few  cases  with  persistent  mucoid  discharge  were 
declared  free  from  venereal  disease  after  at  least 
3  microscopic  examinations  of  the  prostatic  and 
vesicular  secretion  showed  (1)  no  gonococci,  (2) 
no  more  than  2  pus  cells  per  field. 

Cases  of  syphilis  were  declared  '*  available  for 
transfer"  after  they  had  been  given  6  intra- 
venous injections  of  arsphenamin,  usually  0.3 
gram  at  a  time,  and  mercury  either  by  inunction 
or  by  intramuscular  injection. 

Urethritis  was  treated  mainly  by  lavage  of 
urethra  and  bladder  with  potassium  i)erman- 
ganate  about  1-8000  in  strength.  Valentine  irri- 
gators equipped  with  metal  nozzles  were  used; 
the  nozzles  were  boiled  after  each  irrigation. 
In  the  more  acute  cases,  anterior  urethral  injec- 
tions of  one  of  the  silver  albuminates  were  given 
by  one  of  the  attendants.  Sounds  and  prostatic 
massage  were  employed,  but  to  rather  less  ex- 
tent than  is  customary  in  other  clinics  with 
which  the  writer  has  been  connected.  The  amount 
of  involvement  of  prostate  and  vesicles  seemed 
less  than  is  met  with  in  such  clinics  as  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital.  The  inci- 
dence of  epididymitis  was  certainly  less.  Only 
6  cases  developed  during  the  6  weeks  in  which 
the  Infirmary  was  operated  at  Belvoir.  This  may 
have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many 
oases  were  of  long  duration  and  that  the  gono- 
ooccus,  if  present  at  all,  was  in  an  attenuated 
condition.  It  may  have  been  due  also  to  good 
general  condition  of  the  men  incident  to  their 
TegxiiBT,  outdoor  life.  To  offset  this  factor,  how- 
ever, there  was  the  hard  physical  labor  of  drill 
and  of  working  on  details.  All  our  cases,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  were  kept  on  full  duty 
during  the  course  of  their  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  a  diagnosis  had 
to  be  made  before  any  medication  was  started. 
Open  lesions  were  sent  to  the  Laboratory  of  the 


Base  Hospital  for  Dark  Stage  examination,  as 
there  was  no  electricity  at  the  Infirmary  during 
the  day.  If  spirochaetae  were  found,  or  if  the 
blood  showed  a  double  plus  Wassermann,  treat- 
ment was  begun  at  once. 

The  urine  of  each  man  was  examined  for 
albumin  before  each  injection  of  aisphenamin. 
One  case  was  found  who  developed  albuminuria 
after  one  treatment.  As  he  continued  to  have  a 
large  trace  of  albumin  for  a  week,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Base  Hospital  for  further  treatment. 

Injections  of  arsphenamin  were  given  in  the 
late  morning  or  in  the  early  afternoon.  The 
men  were  then  sent  to  quarters  and  the  next 
morning  were  put  on  full  duty.  Some  300  injec- 
tions in  all  were  given.  Aside  from  the  ease  of 
albuminuria  mentioned  above,  there  were  no  un- 
toward results.  With  one  medical  officer  mixing 
the  solution  and  two  others  administering  it  by 
the  gravity  method,  a  considerable  number  of 
treatments  could  be  given  in  an  afternoon.  36 
was  the  greatest  number  given  on  any  one  day, 
but  more  could  have  been  handled  with  ease. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  study  resides  in  the 
fact  that  really  quite  efficient  treatment  can  be 
given  with  a  comparatively  crude  equipment. 
With  plenty  of  floor  space  and  sufficient  irriga- 
tors, a  surprisingly  large  number  of  men  can  be 
treated.  It  was  estimated  that  200  patients  per 
hour  could  have  been  cared  for  in  the  Infirmary 
at  Camp  Humphreys,  had  there  been  need. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness 
to  Captain  Meylackson,  whose  Venereal  Infirm- 
ary at  Camp  Meade  furnished  many  suggestions 
of  value,  to  Lt.-Col.  I.  W.  Brewer,  Camp  Sur- 
geon, and  to  Major  Stephan  Szumanski,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Development  Battalions, 
for  their  cooperation,  and  to  all  the  men,  officers 
and  privates,  who  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Infirmary. 


THE  NORMAL  ARTERIAL  TENSION,* 
By  Ola&s  Juijus  Bnebtjbkb,  IID.,  GAMBRnxn,  Mass. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  entitled  "Inquiry  through  Analy- 
sis of  Measnrements  of  the  Biazimiun  Tension  <^  liie 
Radialis  Artery."! 

What  is  the  normal  arterial  tension,  and  what 
constitntes  an  abnormal  arterial  tension  t  One 
bondred  years  agio  the  normal  temx>eratare  of 
the  body  was  unknown;  but  more  than  two 
thonsand  years  ago  the  ancient  phymcians  reoog- 
ni^ed  increased  body  heat  as  the  sign  of  acute 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Boefeoo  Sodety  of  PMgrolilatvr  end  HmdvI- 
ogy.  Jan.  17,  1010. 
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Two  hundred  years  ago  the  normal 
frequency  of  the  pulse  was  only  beginning  to  be 
recognized;  but  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  the  ancient  physicians  recognized  the  quick 
and  the  slow  pulse. 

The  quality  of  the  pulse,  which  now  we  call 
tension,  was  observed  by  the  ancient  physi- 
eiaDs  of  the  Far  East,  by  the  Chinese  physicians 
who,  more  than  4,500  years  ago,  adopted  the 
practice  of  feeling  the  pulse.  But  today,  even 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  minds  of  genera- 
tions of  physicians  for  more  than  forty-five  cen- 
turies, the  ancient  notion  of  pulsation  has  not 
been  developed  with  sufficient  clearness  for  lit- 
erature to  tell  unanimously  what  constitutes  the 
normal  arterial  tension. 

Not  many  years  ago,  physiology,  basing  its 
teaching  ux>on  the  mean  of  the  bloodpressure  in 
the  larger  mammals,  taught  us  what  the  arterial 
tension  should  be ;  but  of  late  physiologists  have 
abandoned  this  deductive  method  and  base  their 
present  teaohing  upon  the  results  of  clinical 
observations.  Thus  the  determination  of  the 
normal  arterial  tension  has  left  the  domain  of 
physiology  as  such  and  is  today  a  purely  clinical 
question. 

The  clinical  answers  to  this  question  are 
varied  at  the  present  time ;  and  values  ranging 
from  91  m.m.  to  160  m.m.  are  mentioned  as 
within  normal  'bounds.  Thus  the  recognition  of 
the  normal  arterial  tension  today  is  in  the  same 
state  as  was  the  recognition  of  the  normal  body 
temperature  some  eighty  years  ago,  when  any 
temperature  between  94®  and  104°  Pahr.  might 
have  been  considered  normal  body  heat. 

The  great  difFerence  between  the  zero-values 
mentioned  as  normal  arterial  tension  is  caused 
by  many  factors,  principally  the  different 
widths  of  the  pneumatic  cuffs  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compressing  the  upper  arm  and  obliter- 
ating the  brachialis  artery.  If  the  cuff  is  broad- 
er a  lower  zero-value  is  obtained ;  if  the  cuff  is 
narrower  the  zero-value  is  found  to  be  higher, 
within  certain  limits.  No  zero-value  has  as  yet 
been  proven  conclusively  to  be  identical  with  the 
true  expression  of  the  normal  arterial  tension ; 
Imt  110-120  m.m.  Hg.  appears  to  be  the  zero- 
value  which  has  found  most  favor  among  writers. 

My  purpose  is  to  prove  that  the  mazimunx 
tension  ef  the  radialis  artery  at  a  level  higher 
than  140  m.m.  but  not  exceeding  150  m.m.  Hg. 
is  the  normal  arterial  tension.  The  arterial  ten- 
sion is  a  very  important  object  of  observation 
at  every  medical  examination,  for  it  stands  in 


intimate  relation  to  various  grades  of  natural 
immunity.  To  justify  these  propositions,  I  de- 
sire to  present  for  consideration  a  summarized 
account  of  results  obtained  by  my  analysis  of 
measurements  (measured  with  the  radialis-arte- 
riometer)  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the  radi- 
alis  artery  in  various  diseases. 

1.  Analysis  of  953  measurements  in  28  eases 
of  cyclothymia  shows  that  at  a  spontaneously 
stable  maximum  tension  of  the  radialis  artery  at 
a  level  of  more  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding 
150  m.m.,  there  does  not  exist  any  cyclothymia, 
either  in  the  manic  or  in  the  depressive  state. 
The  uniformity  of  the  findings  in  several  cases 
supports  this  deduction  and  adds  increased 
strength  t^  its  validity. 

2.  Analysis  of  5046  measurements  of  the 
maximum  tension  of  the  radialis  artery  in  130 
cases  of  schizophrenia  proves  that  at  a  spon- 
taneously stable  arterial  tension  of  the  radialis 
at  a  level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding 
150  m.m.  Hg.,  there  does  not  exist  any  schizo- 
phrenia in  the  acute  or  the  subacute  state. 

3.  Analysis  of  1350  measurements  of  the  max- 
imum tension  of  the  radialis  artery  in  85  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  shows  that  at  a  spon- 
taneously stable  tension  of  the  radialis  artery 
at  a  level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding 
150  m.m.  Hg.,  there  does  not  exist  any  put- 
monary  tuberculosis. 

Here  I  must  express  my  regret  that  circum- 
stances have  prevented  me  from  carrying  out 
my  plan  of  extending  my  investigation  of  the 
maximum  radialis  tension  to  the  field  of  lepro- 
sy;  for  8  comparative  study  of  the  arterial  ten- 
sion in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  leprosy 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  instructive  in 
many  interesting  theoretical  questions* 

4.  Analysis  of  less  than  1000  measurements 
in  each  of  the  other  larger  groups  of  mental 
diseases  supports  the  deduction  that  at  a  spon- 
taneously stable  m€tximum  tension  of  the  radialis 
artery  at  a  level  of  more  than  140  m.m.,  not  ex- 
ceeding 150  m.m.  Hg.,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
there  does  not  exist  mental  disease  of  any  group 
in  acute  or  subacute  state. 

5.  Young  men  of  psychopathic  tendencies,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  have  a  labile  arterial  ten- 
sion at  changeable  levels  of  200 — ^260  m.m.  Hg., 
or  more. 

6.  Feebleminded"  persons  have  a  spontaneous 
radialis  tension  at  a  continuous  level  of  150  m.m. 

•  In  ttie  paper  of  which  the  present  is  an  ahctnct,  reference  is 
made  to  the  theoretical  question,  as  far  as  the  data  on  hand 
enable  the  author  briefly  to  discuss  it 
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Hg.,  with  a  lower  degree  of  stability;  an  excep- 
tion with  higher  or  lower  level,  indicates  some 
complication,  either  psychic  or  somatic,  or  both. 

7.  In  cases  of  cyclothymia,  when  the  symp- 
toms subside  and  remission  begins,  the  maxi- 
mum tension  of  the  radialis  artery  becomes 
spontaneously  reduced  to  a  level  higher  than 
140,  not  exceeding  150  m.m.  Hg.,  and  dur- 
ing the  remission  gradually  acquires  a  higher 
degree  of  stability.  This  spontaneous  re- 
duction of  the  maximum  arterial  tension  of  the 
radialis  to  150  m.m-Hg.  takes  place  with  the  same 
regularity  with  which  the  body  temperature  is 
reduced  to  98.6  degrees  Fahr.  when  an  infectious 
disease  has  run  its  course.  An  exception  is  a 
symptom  of  complication. 

8.  In  cydothymoid  schizophrenia,  when  the 
sjnnptoms  subside  and  a  period  of  remission  be- 
gins, the  arterial  tension  spontaneously  becomes 
reduced  to  150  m.m.  Hg.,  but  rarely  attains  a 
high  grade  of  stability. 

9.  During  the  period  of  remission  in  cyclo- 
thymia, after  the  manic  as  well  as  after  the 
depressive  period,  the  maximum  tension  of  the 
radialis  artery  is  found  continuously  at  a  level 
higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding  150  m.m. 
Hg.,  day  after  day  for  weeks  and  months,  as 
long  as  the  remission  continues  undisturbed.  An 
exception  is  a  sign  of  compli-cation. 

10.  During  periods  of  remission  in  cydo- 
thymoid fechiasophrenia,  the  maximum  tension  of 
the  radialis  artery  is  continuously  at  a  level 
higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding  150  m.m. 
Hg.,  but  more  labile  than  in  true  cyclothymia. 

11.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  when  im- 
provement takes  place,  the  frequency  maximum 
of  the  radialis  arterial  tension  values  gradually 
approaches  the  level  of  150  m.m.  Hg. ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  aggravation  takes  place,  the 
frequency  maximum  referred  to  recedes,  either 
gradually  or  suddenly,  to  levels  further  from 
150  m.m.  Hg. 

12.  In  schizophrenia  and  other  mental  dis- 
eases, (with  few  exceptional  cases)  the  maxi- 
mum tension  of  the  radialis  artery  is  promptly 
reducible  to  a  level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not 
exceeding  150  m.m.  Hg.,  by  the  action  of  iodine 
used  according  to  a  chemotherapeutic  technique, 
which  I  have  already  described*  and  will  dis- 
cuss with  more  detail  in  a  separate  article. 

13.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  maximum 
arterial  tension  is  promptly  reducible  to  150 


m.m.  Hg.  by  the  action  of  iodine  according  to 
the  technique*  applied  to  mental  diseases. 

14.  If  the  distribution  of  the  several  radialis 
arterial  tension  values  is  computed^  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  values  observed  on  days  of  remission, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  frequency  minimum  is 
at  the  level  of  140-160  m.m.  in  cyalothymis. 
schizophrenia  and  other  mental  diseases  in  the 
acute  and  subacute  state. 

15.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  frequeaQr 
minimum  of  all  maximum  arterial  tension  values 
observed  is  at  the  level  of  140-160  m.nL  Hg.  The 
frequency  maximum  is  lower  than  140  m.m.,  and 
in  certain  cases  there  is  a  frequency  maximum 
higher  than  160  m.m.  Hg. 

16.  In  healthy  young  adults  of  sound  habits 
(including  outdoor  exercise)  the  treqaencj 
maximum  of  the  radialis  arterial  tension  values 
observed  is  at  the  level  of  150  m.m.  Hg. 

Prom  these  facts,  the  following  deduc^ons 
may  be  drawn; 

Inasmuch  as  the  diseases  mentioned  above 
(mental  diseases  in  acute  or  subacute  state, 
psychopathy,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis)  do 
not  exist  in  persons  who  have  stable  arterial 
tension  at  a  level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not 
exceeding  150  m.m.  Hg.; 

Inasmuch  is  in  cyclothymia  of  manic  as  weV 
as  depressive  state  and  in  cydothymoid  schizo- 
phrenia the  arterial  tension  during  periods  of 
remission  ibecomes  spontaneously  reduced  to  a 
level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding  150 
m.m.  Hg.  ; 

Inasmuch  as  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  im- 
provement is  associated  with  a  slow  and  gradual 
approach  of  the  frequency  maximum  of  all 
radialis  arterial  tension  values  observed  to  a 
level  ever  nearer  the  value  of  150  m.m.  Hg. ; 

Inasmuch  as  in  schiizophrenia,  other  mental 
diseases,  psychopathy,  and  also  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  the  arterial  tension  is  promptly 
reducible,  by  chemotherapy,  to  a  level  higher 
than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding  150  m.m.  Hg. ; 
"  Inasmuch  as,  during  periods  of  remission  in 
cyclothymia,  and  also  in  remissions  of  cydo- 
thymoid schizophrenia,  the  maximum  tension  of 
the  radialis  artery  is  found  continuously  at  a 
level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding  150 
m.m.  Hg.  ; 

Inasmuch  as  in  cyclothymia,  in  schizophrenia, 
and  other  mental  diseases  in  acute  or  subacute 
state,  as  well  as  in  pulmonary  tuberculoffls,  the 

^OomiMiiv  Enfebuske,  Orttioarterlotopy,  'Bosroir  IteDiCAX.  ab 
Surgical  Jourital,  dxxvii,   28,   1917. 
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frequency  TniniTmrm  of  all  radialis  tension  values 
found  is  between  140  and  160  m.m.  Hg. ; 

And,  jBnally,  inasmuch  as  in  healthy  young 
adults  of  sound  habits  the  frequency  maximum 
of  all  radialis  arterial  tension  values  found  is 
at  a  level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding 
150  m.m.  Hg. ; 

It  stands  proven  that  a  maximum  tension  of 
the  radialis  artery  at  a  level  higher  than  140 
m.m.,  not  exceeding  150  m.m.  Hg.,  is  the  normal 
arterial  tension. 

17.  Normal  arterial  tension  may  i)0ssess  vari- 
ous degrees  of  stability.*  A  spontaneously  stable 
normal  arterial  tension  coincides  with  a  high 
grade  of  natural  immunity. 

18.  Any  alteration  of  the  arterial  tension  to 
values  higher  than  160  m.m.  or  lower  than  140 
rxLUL  Hg.,  if  it  tends  to  become  continuous,  is 
abnormal,  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  life. 

19.  Labile  arterial  tension,  higher  than  160 
m.nL  or  lower  than  140  m.m.  Hg.,  or  changeable 
between  higher  or  lower  values,  coincides  with 
lower  grades  of  natural  immunity,  at  least  in 
certain  types  of  abnormal  arterial  tension. 

20.  Healthy  iboys  12  to  20  years  of  age  have 
a  maximum  tension  of  the  radialis  artery  at  a 
level  higher  than  140  m.m.,  not  exceeding  150 
m.m.  Hg. 

21.  Boys,  12  to  20  years  old,  who  have  abnor- 
mal arterial  tension  of  certain  types,  have  lower 
grades  of  natural  immunity.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  among  such  boys  may  be  found  a 
large  proportion  of  the  future  cases  of  schizo- 
phrenia and  pulmonary  tulberculosis.  By  the  aid 
of  measurements  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the 
radialis  artery  these  classes  of  boys  can  be 
recognized  with  decidedly  increased  facility. 

22.  Only  exceptional  cases  of  schizophrenia 
recover  si)ontaneously  normal  arterial  tension, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  with  abnor- 
mal arterial  tension  do  not  recover  normal  arte- 
rial tension  under  the' customary  provisions  of 
social  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

23.  Only  exceptionally  do  psychopathic  per- 
sons recover  normal  arterial  tension  spontan- 
eously. I  have  seen  two  cases  of  psychopathic 
young  men  recover  normal  arterial  tension  by 
chemotherapeutic  technique,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  begin  to  show  a  marked  improvement  in 
personality.  The  majority  of  the  class  are 
lodged  in  the  department  for  dangerous  insane, 
and  live  year  after  year  with  continuous  vaso- 
motor unrest  at  a  level  of  200  to  260  m.m.  or 

*Dcirree  of  stability  aacertsJned  by  special  teste. 


more,  and  with  unabated  intrapsychic  and  psy- 
chomotor unrest.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
all  prisons  of  the  world  are  full  of  these  types 
of  arterial  tension. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  general 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  measuring  the  maxi- 
mum tension  of  the  radialis  artery  should  soon 
give  bwieficial  results,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  mental  diseases,  psychopathy,  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  dysarteriotony  of  youth,  and  an- 
other disease  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion because  of  the  limits  of  my  investigation. 

Experience  gained  through  my  analysis  of 
measurements  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the 
radialis  artery  confirms  the  belief  which  I  have 
entertained  for  some  years,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  time  must  come  when  the  maximum  radialis 
arterial  tension  chart  in  chronic  diseases  will 
prove  as  useful  in  clinical  work  as  the  tempera- 
ture chart  and  the  pulse  frequency  charts  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  in  acute  diseases. 


ON  CANCER  OP  THE  TONGUE.* 

By  D'Abct  Power,  M.B.,  Oxon.,  F.R.C.S.,  Enola.nd, 

Surgeon  to  the  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St,  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. 

Cancer  of  fthe  tongue  is  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a  human  disease : 
it  is  always  of  one  type;  it  is  unknown  in 
children;  it  is  cominon  in  men,  rare  in  women; 
it  is  not  associated  with  any  inherited  pre-dis- 
position  to  carcinoma.  Historically,  cancer  of 
the  tongue  does  not  become  important  as  a  sur- 
gical disease  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  writers  on  surgery 
hardly  mention  it  and  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  present  it  wajs  unknown  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  first  definite  notice  of  cancer  of  the  ton- 
gue is  the  case  of  Ralph  Freeman,  who  died 
on  March  16,  1634,  whilst  serving  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He  suffered  from  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  surgeons  and  physicians  in  attendance  upon 
him  that  a  mercurial  course  might  have  been 
advantageous.     The   second   recorded  case   oc- 

*  Abstract  of  The  Bradshaw  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  CM- 
lege  of  Sungeons  of  EnfclAod,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  14,  1918,  and  re- 
printed from  The  Medical  Preu. 
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cnrred  in  GJennany,  and  was  considered  a  mir- 
aculous punishment  for  cursing  the  clergy.  The 
story  runs  that  "lately  a  certain  Baron  directed 
his  jibes  against  all  and  sundry,  but  kept  his 
most  poisonous  shafts  for  the  clergy  and  for 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  God's  service. 
One  day  a  holy  brother  of  good  repute,  who 
had  been  lashed  by  him,  said,  *Your  foul  tongue 
has  overlong  deserved  that  punishment  from  an 
offended  God  which  it  will  shortly  receive.' 
The  Baron  rode  off  undismayed,  but  a  few  days 
afterwards  a  small  swelling  began  to  grow  on 
tile  side  of  his  tongue.  Little  by  little  it  in- 
creased in  size,  until  it  became  inoperable,  and 
the  Baron  confessed  and  penitent  died  misera- 
bly aflBicted."  Prom  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  onwards  cancer  of  the  tongue 
became  frequent,  and  English  surgeons  were 
busy  in  devising  operations  for  its  cure. 

The  zoological  distribution  of  lingual  carci- 
noma was  next  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  Sir  John  McPadyean,  Principal 
of  the  Bloyal  Veterinary  College,  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Murray,  Director  of  i  the  Imperial  Cancer  Re- 
search Fund,  and  Dr.  Anton  Sticker.  At  the 
present  time  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  known  to 
have  occurred  in  one  horse,  three  aged  cats,  and 
one  old  dog;  in  each  case  it  was  of  the 
squamous-celled  variety. 

It  ai)pears  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
lingual  carcinoma  has  always  occurred  in  men 
and  domesticated  animals:  that  originally  in 
man  it  was  no  more  common  than  it  is  now 
in  animals,  but  that  from  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury onwards  it  has  increased  out  of  all  pro-- 
portion  in  man,  while  in  animals  the  incidence 
has   remained  stationary. 

The  rate  at  which  cancer  of  the  tongue  has 
increased  in  man  is  well  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  Registrar-General.  Dr.  Stevensdn,  Su- 
perintendent of  Statistics  at  Somerset  House, 
wrote,  in  (1909:  "The  increase  of  deaths 
among  males  from  cancer  of  the  jaw,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  tongue,  is  remarkable,  and  can. 
scarcely  be  explained  by  improved  diagnosis. 
Although  cancer  of  the  tongue  presents  little 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  its  later  stages,  the 
recorded  mortality  has  increased  among  males 
by  no  less  than  228%  in  41  years.  The  in- 
crease, moreover  is  entirely  confined  to  the  male 
sex." 

The  possible  factors  causing  this  increase  in 
cancer  of  tiie  tongue  were  then  considered.  Ir- 
ritation has  long  been  looked  upon  as  an  im- 


portant factor  in  causing  cancer,  and  the  state 
of  the  teeth  was  passed  under  review  to  de- 
termine whether  pyorrhea  (peridontitis)  and 
caries  had  become  more  common  recently.  The 
virulence,  but  not  the  amount  of  pyorrhea, 
seemed  to  have  increased,  while  caries  does  not 
appear  to  be  more  frequent  now  than  it  was 
in  some  parts  of  England  during  prehistoric 
times.  It  was  noted  that  the  Roman  skuUs  in 
England  had  nearly  as  many  carious  teeth  as 
Londoners  have  at  the  present  day,  so  that  if 
cancer  of  the  tongue  was  a  direct  result  of  cari- 
ous teeth  the  disease  should  have  been  as  weH 
known  to  the  surgeons  of  Rome  as  it  now  is  to 
us. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  St.  Barfliol- 
omew's  Hospital  showed  that  169  persons  were 
admitted  with  cancer  of  the  tongue  during  the 
years  1909-1916.  Nine  of  the  patients  were 
women  and  160  men.  The  proportion  of  mea 
to  women  being  eighteen  to  one — ^the  true  pro- 
portion as  shown  by  the  Registrar-Gtenend's 
returns  being  one  woman  to  eight  men.  Seven 
of  the  women  were  married,  one  was  unmarried, 
and  the  social  state  of  the  other  is  not  men* 
tioned.  Of  the  seven  married  women  one  gave 
a  history  of  syphilis,  two  showed  evidence  of 
syphilis,  and  one  was  a  widow  who  had  only 
one  child  alive  out  of  five,  the  note  adding, 
*'She  looked  as  if  she  drank."  One  woman 
had  leukoplakia  of  the  tongue  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  stated  that  her  father  had  suf- 
fered from  '^abscess  of  the  brain,"  which  was 
cured  by  medicine,  and  was  probably  a  gnm- 
matous  meningitis.  .  There  was  no  history  of 
syphilis,  either  acquired  or  inherited,  in  the 
other  two  married  women.  The  unmarried 
woman — a  nurse —  stated  that  her  father  died 
of  aneurysm,  and  she  herself  had  suffered  from 
adolescent  paralysis,  which  came  on  suddenly, 
and  was  cured  by  medicine.  None  of  the 
women  smoked,  and  all  had  bad  teeth. 

In  the  case  of  the  men,  ninety-three  of  the 
patients  out  of  160  were  syphilitic:  62  gave  a 
history  of  syphilis,  and  of  these  31  showed 
signs  of  the  disease.  The  syphilis  was  invari»> 
bly  of  long  standing,  and  taking  a  few  cases  in 
the  series  without  selection,  the  primary  infee- 
tion  was  said  to  have  been  26  years,  30  years, 
29  years,  40  years,  28  years,  23  years,  and  43 
years  previously.  Twcniy-six  of  the  patients 
stated  definitely^  that  they  had  never  contracted 
syphilis,  but  one  of  them  had  suffered  from  gon- 
orrhea and  two  had  a  positive  Wassermann  re- 
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ion.    Many  of  the  patients  had  drank  beer 
excess,  but  did  not,  as  a  role,  acknowledge 
t  they  had  taken  spirits  freely. 
i  Wassermann  test  had  only  been  performed 
times,  with  the  result  that  it  was  negative  in 
»lve  and  i>ositive  in  six  eases ;  in  five  it  was 
ibtfol  negative,  and  in  three  doubtful  posi- 
^     These  results  were  compared  with  those 
dly  furnished  by  Captain  Arnold  Benshaw, 
LM.C.,  of  the  Manchester  University  Medi- 
School,    and    Captain    Archibald    Leitch, 
LM.C.  (T),  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Bromp- 
.     The  evidence  brought  forward  points  to 
lose  association  between  syphilis  and  cancer 
the  tongue.    The  i^philis  may  be  active;  it 
nore  often  quiescent,  or  even  extinct,  and  the 
Lclusion  arrived  at  is  that  as  in  the  case  of 
le  cases  of  tuberculosis,  '^  syphilis  is  the  bed 
on  which  cancer  of  the  tongue  is  often  bom." 
further   appeared   that    an  increase  in  the 
mber  of  deaths  from  lingual  carcinoma  has 
5urred  after  periods  when  mercury  has  tem- 
rarily  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  treatment  of 
)hilis.     Such  insufficient  treatment  was  the 
ie   in   the   later   years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
gn  when  guaiac,  sarsaparilla  and  the  ^'vege- 
►le"     cures     displaced     original     mercurial 
thods:     during   the   Regency   period,    when 
ae  of  the  army  medical  officers  nearly  suc- 
ided  in  abolishing  the  use  of  mercury,  and 
ain  in  the  earlier  Victorian  era,  when  the 
lue  of  potassium  iodide  was  unduly  exploited, 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  many  of  the  pa- 
nts whose  cases  are  recorded  at  St.  Bartholo- 
jw's  Hospital   stated   voluntarily   that^  they 
d  been  treated  with  mercury  for  a  fortnight, 
d  three  weeks  for  syphilis,  and  had  then  con- 
lered  themselves  cured. 
As  cancer  occurs  sometimes  in  the  domesti- 
ted  animals,  syphilis  cannot  be  considered  as 
)re  than  a  disposing  cause,  and  some  exciting 
use  must  therefore  be  looked  for  which  has 
come  prevalent  recently.    The  increased  con- 
mption  of  tobacco  seems  to  be  such  a  cause, 
efore  1868,  cigars  could  be  smoked  openly  by 
e  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society;  pipes 
ere  taboo  in  public,  and  cigarettes  were  un- 
lown.    Snuff  taking  was  falling  into  disuse, 
moking  in  public  has  increased  steadily  from 
J77,  until  it  is  now  well-nigh  universal  among 
en,  women  and  boys.     It  is  possible,  there- 
^re,  that  smoking  is  as  important  in  the  in- 
■easing  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  tongue. 


The  irritant  acts  locally  in  two.  ways,  for  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  nicotine  and  partly  to  the 
heat,  and  it  is  well  known  from  kangri  cancer 
that  thermal  irritation  is  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  epithelioma.  The  actual  cause  of 
cancer  is  still  undiscovered,  but  if  the  main 
factors  are  known  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  determine  its  nature. 

In  conclusion  the  lecturer  thought  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  cancer  of  the  ton- 
gue to  the  subordinate  i)osition  it  occupied  be- 
fore the  seventeenth  century  in  many,  and 
which  it  still  holds  in  the  diseases  of  animals. 
This  could  be  eflfected  by  a  thorough  treatment 
of  syphilis  in  its  initial  stages.  Persons  who 
are  treated  for  syphilis  should  be  told  never  to 
smoke,  not  to  drink  to  excess,  and  to  pay  regu- 
lar visits  to  the  dentist.  Such  advice  should 
be  given  when  the  patient  is  still  under  treat- 
ment, and  should  not  be  deferred  until  the 
tongue  has  become  sore.  Failure  to  follow  this 
advice,  or  a  continuance  of  treatment  upon  the 
old  lines,  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  suf- 
fering from  lingual  carcinoma.  The  increase 
should  begin  about  1950,  and  should  affect 
women  as  well  as  men,  for  syphilis  is  rife  at 
the  present  time  among  the  younger  generation, 
and  both  sexes  smoke  much  larger  quantities 
of  tobacco  than  ever  before. 


Atturiratt  Mthicnl  VUi9ra(tl|ieB. 


BURNSIDE  POSTER  (1861-1917). • 

The  editor  of  the  Si.  Fond  Medical  Joxumdl, 
professor  of  dermatology.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  lecturer  on  the  history  of  medicine, 
and  consultant  in  dermatology  and  genito- 
urinary diseases,  Bumside  Foster  died  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year,  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul,  on  . 
the  thirteenth  day  of  June,    1917. 

He  was  the  son  of  Dwight  Foster  and  Hen- 
riette  Perkins  Baldwin  and  was  bom  on  the 
seventh  day  of  May,  1861,  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  .were  distinguished 
people.  His  father  was  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  matema], 
grandfather,  Sherman  Baldwin  of  New  Haven, 
was  a  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  a  United 

•  From  the  forthcominur  "American  Medical  Biographj,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Bumure.  Any  important 
additions  or  corrections'  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 
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States  Senator.    The  first  Fosters  came  to  Ips- 
wich, Mass.,  in  1638. 

Bumside  Foster  graduated  in  arts  with  the 
class  of  1882  of  Yale.  He  took  has  medical 
course  at  Harvard,  graduating  in  1885,  and 
spent  eighteen  months  as  an  interne  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  after  which  he 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  in  Dublin  and 
Vienna.  He  ibegan  active  practice  in  1888  in 
Minneapolis,  at  which  time  he  was  assistant  to 
the  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  remained  a  memiber  of  the  med- 
ical faculty  of  that  institution  until  his  death. 
In  1891  he  establshed  himself  in  St.  Paul  and 
from  that  time  limited  his  practice  to  his  spe- 
cialty. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1894,  he  married  Sophia 
Vernon  Hammond,  daughter  of  General  John  H. 
Hammond,  who  served  his  country  during  the 
Civil  War.  Their  three  children  and  his  widow 
survived  him. 

When  the  Ramsey  County  Medical  Society 
established  the  Si.  Paul  Medical  Journal  in  1898 
Foster  was  appointed  editor,  a  position  he  held 
until  January  1,  1916.  At  that  time  the  editing 
and,  publishing  committee  made  a  statement 
from  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

''Dr.  Bumside  Foster  has  laid  down  the  edi- 
torial burden  he  has  carried  for  seventeen  years 
with  such  distinguished  success.  His  scholarly 
editorials,  written  in  his  finished  style  and  fault 
less  English  will  undoubtedly  be  missed.  The 
editorial  pages  of  the  Journal  have  repeatedly 
exerted  the  most  widespread  influence. 

**Dr.  Foster  was  the  first  to  urge  the  frequent 
examination  of  people  in  apparently  good  healtli 
that  they  might  thus  be  guided  by  their  physi- 
cians in  the  preservation  of  their  most  valuable 
asset.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  this  work 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  New  York. 

/'As  the  result  of  an  attack  made  by  him  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  Journal,  upon  im- 
moral medical  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers,  the  postmaster  general  of  the  United 
States,  issued  an  order  excluding  papers  carry- 
ing  these  advertisements  from  the  United  States 
mails.  This  has  purged  the  announcements  of 
abortionists  et  id  omne  genus,  from  the  reading 
matter  daily  oflfered  to  the  families  of  the  entire 
countrj*'. 

"At  a  very  early  date  he  waged  war  on  the 
practice  of  splitting  fees.  On  the  question  of 
euthanasia  he  always  upheld  the  right  of  the 


individual  to  live  his  life.  The  St.  Paul  Medical 
Journal,  under  his  leadership,  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  organ  of  a  county 
medical  society  that  has  survived  the  diseases 
of  infancy.'' 

In  1909  Dr.  Foster  was  invited  to  address  tho 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  New 
York  City,  on  methods  of  increasing  the  longe- 
vity of  their  policy  holders. 

Bumside  Foster  excelled  in  all  the  social  vir- 
tues. His  home  and  family  were  his  most  highly 
prized  possessions  and  there  it  was  that  he  was 
seen  at  his  best.  As  a  host  he  was  perfect,  and 
no  one  privileged  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
home  presided  ov^  by  the  genial  physician  and 
his  charming  wife  could  ever  forget  such  a  rare 
experience. 

In  the  midst  of  his  numerous  activities  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty-six,  after  a  short  illness,  he 
breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1917.  jj  LoNGSTREBi  Taylob,  M.D. 


V0ok  firtrtrma. 


Military  Mygiens  and  Sanitation.  By  Frank 
R.  KiiEFEB,  A.M.,  M.D.  (Second  Edition.^ 
Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company.     1918. 

The  scope  of  military  hygiene  and  sanitation 
includes  all  the  problems  encountered  in  main- 
taining the  health  of  a  civil  community  with  the 
additional  difficulties  arising  from  conditions 
caused  by  the  work  and  environment  of  the  sol- 
dier. The  second  edition  of  Military  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation  presents  clearly  every  phase  of 
the  subject.  The  care  of  troops,  the  eflsentials 
of  personal  hygiene,  the  necessity  of  physical 
training,  and  suitable  food,  clothing,  and  equip- 
ment are  discussed.  Of  great  value  are  the 
chapters  dealing  with  preventable  jdiseases — 
their  classification,  causes,  and  means  of  preven- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  securing  a  pure  water 
supply,  and  methods  of  providLig  for  sanita- 
tion of  posts,  barracks,  and.  camps  are  con- 
sidered. Perhaps  the  most  valuable  and 
timely  addition  to  this  ^ition  is  the  in- 
formation relative  to  the  evolution  of 
trench  warfare.  The  soldiers  are  exposed 
to  special  diseases  because  of  their  en- 
vironment; personal  hygiene  and  general  sani- 
tation are  particularly  difficult  to  maintain ;  and 
the  type  of  wound  resulting  from  the  projectiles 
used  in  modem  warfare  is  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble to  infection.  Many  of  these  problems  are 
presented  in  this  book.  Special  diajyters  dea] 
with  tropic  and  arctic  service. 
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Surgical  Treatment.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Therapy  of  Surgical  Diseases  for  the  Use 
of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Surgery.  By 
James  Petbb  Warbassb,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  American  Med- 
ical Assocdation/ American  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  Form- 
erly Attending  Surgeon  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In 
Three  Volumes,  with  2,400  Illustrations.  Vol- 
ume I.  Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company.    1918. 

r 

This  volume,  the  first  of  three,  contains  900 
pa^es  of  text,  and  a  50-page  index ;  it  treats  of 
those  subjects  usually  grouped  under  the  head 
of  surgical  principles  (wounds,  inflammation, 
infections,  anesthesia,  tumors,  etc.),  and  also 
surgical  conditions  of  the  blood  vessels,  lym- 
phatics, bones,  muscle,  skin,  and  nerves. 

We  quote  from  the  preface  which,  in  com- 
mon with  most  prefaces,  should  be  carefully 
read  by  everyone  who  opens  the  book.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  readers  begin  beyond  the  preface 
and  never  return  to  it. 

'*This  work  has  been  written  in  the  interest 
of  the  surgical  patient.  The  object  has  been 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  the  means 
for  ren^lering  help  in  every  surgical  condition 
under  all  circumstances.  The  aim  has  been  to 
make  tliis  information  easily  accessible,  and  its 
application  practical. 

**In  most  surgical  diseases  there  is  an  ideal 
course  of  treatment  which  may  be  pursued  and 
which  represents  the  highest  possibility  of  sur- 
gery. The  author  has  endeavored  to  present 
this  maximum  of  treatment.  The  author  is 
aware  that  circumstances  may  surround  both 
the  patient  and  the  surgeon  which  make  im- 
possible the  applying  of  the  ideal  measures,  or 
rendering  such  attempts  inexpedient. 

"Surgery  is  an  art  based  upon  a  complex  of 
sciences,  it  is  always  in  a  developmental  stage. 
Accordingly  the  author  has  endeavored  to  in- 
s^pire  the  reader  with  the  spirit  of  originality, 
to  teach  him  not  only  how  to  do,  but  to  suggest 
to  him  new  lines^  of  action,  to  set  him  thinking 
on  the  problem  of  treatment  from  his  own 
standpoint. 

"It  is  assumed  that  the  surgeon  who  turns  to 
these  pages  for  help  is  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  surgical  pathology  and  diagnosis. 

"Prophylaxis  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  pre- 
treatment,  and  prognosis  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  results  of  treatment,  that  each 
is  accorded  as  much  attention  as  possible. 

"While  large  consideration  has  been  given  to 
new  methods,  nothing  has  been  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  novelty.  In  the  presence  of  the 
newer  modes  of  treatment,  the  fact  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of,  that  there  are  old  methods  and 
old  agents  of  surgical  therapy  which  have  sur- 


vived the  trials  of  time  and  which  are  destined 
to  outlive  the  newer  things  which  are  now 
vaunted  in  their  places. 

"That  this  work  may  prove  a  practical  source 
of  strength  to  the  surgeon  in  his  encounters 
with  disease,  and  that  it  may  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  the  highest  ideals  of  surgery,  is 
the  purpose  which  has  prompted  its  creation/' 

The  book  creates  a  distinctly  favorable  im- 
pression. The  author,  who  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive hospital  practice,  has  evidently  taken  his 
own  time  to  collect  his  material,  and  to  clarify 
and  systematize  his  surgical  judgment  and  con- 
clusions. He  writes  after  he  has  acquired  his 
own  sm'gical  experience,  not  before  he  developed 
it.    He  maintains^  nevertheless,  an  open  mind. 

The  volume  is  characterized  by  an  evident  de- 
sire to  mention  every  surgical  condition  of  any 
importance,  and  every  method  of  treatment 
which  is  worthy  of  trial.  Here  and  there  are 
omissions,  or  rather  references,  which  seem  too 
brief,  as,  for  instance,  the  abduction  treatment 
of  fracture  of  surgical  neck  of  femur,  as  de- 
scribed by  Whitman,  and  certain  fractures  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  emphasized  by  Cot- 
ton. 

The  chapter  (75  pages)  on  anesthesia  is  al- 
together admirable. 

Illustrations  are  numerous,  accurate,  and 
.sharp :  those  which  are  (borrowed  seem  as  if  re- 
produced from  entirely  new  plates.  The  paper, 
though  glazed,  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  book  is  strongly  recommended  to  the 
surgical  practitioner. 

Diseases  of  the  Male  Urethra,  Including  Im- 
potence  and  Sterility. .  Irvin  S.  Knoll,  B.S., 
M.D.,  P.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Diseases,  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital;  Associate  Genito-Urinary  Surgeon, 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago.  Illustrated. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company.    1918. 

This  book  takes  up  in  simple,  direct  fashion 
the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the  male 
urethra,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a  most  satis- 
factory way.  The  book  itself,  with  its  many  ad- 
mirable plates,  some  of  which  are  colored,  is 
unusually  well  made.  The  subjects  included  in 
its  contents  are  presented  with  a  practical  brev- 
ity which  is  at  once  adequate  and  pleasing. 

Especially  to  be  commended  are  the  parts  of 
the  book  devoted  to  treatment.  The  descrip- 
tions of  various  operations  with  their  admirable 
illustrations,  such  as  Belfield's  vasotomy,  Hag- 
ner's  epididymotomy,  and  the  oi)eration  for 
prostatic  abscess,  deserve  the  greatest  credit. 
There  is  an  adequate  index,  and  both  the  type 
and  paper  are  of  the  best.  The  author  has  put 
forth  a  book  which  is  reallv  worth  while. 
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Ebxbst  Obbooet, 
1S6  IfiMncbusetti  Ave..  Oorner  Bo^leton  St. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SPURZHEIM. 

In  the  issue  of  the  JouBNAii  for  February  6, 
we  oommented  editorially  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  the  prevalence  which  his 
cult  of  phrenology  attained  in  this  community 
flome  90  years  ago.  It  is  remarkable  to  what 
an  extent  the  teaching  of  this  man  imposed  up- 
on the  credulity  not  merely  of  the  gullible  pub- 
lic but  of  the  regular  profession  at  the  time. 
The  extent  to  which  Dr.  Spurzheim 's  appar- 
ently blameless  and  charming  personal  character 
impressed  his  Boston  contemporaries  is  evi- 
denced in  the  following  account  of  his  death, 
whiich  appeared  as  the  leading  editorial  in  the 
issue  of  the  Journal  for  November  14,  1832: 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the  death 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  so 
well  faiown  in  Europe  and  America  as  the  com- 
panion of  Dr.  Gall — ^as  a  deep  thinker  and  close 
observer  of  human  nature — as  an  interesting 
teacher  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy, 
the  author  of  several  works  on  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system — 


so  highly  esteemed  for  his  eminent  social  virtues 
and  moral  worth,  and  so  much  beloved  by  aU 
who  shared  his  friendship,  has  been  prematurely 
removed  from  this  new  scene  of  his  contem- 
plated labors.  He  died  on  Saturday  evening, 
at  his  residence  in  Pearl  street,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  four  weeks,  deeply  lamented  by 
the  friends  he  had  made  during  his  short  resi- 
delnce  in  this  city;  his  decease  will  aJso  be  a 
source  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  to  the  in- 
habitants generally,  not  only  of  Boston,  but 
also  of  other  cities  in  other  states,  where  his 
visits  have  been  solicited,  and  anticipated  with 
unusual  interest. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  was  bom  near  Treves,  in 
Germany,  in  1776.  He  arrived  in  this 
country  in  August  last.  Just  three  weeks 
ago  this  day  he  delivered  his  last  lecture. 
He  was  then  evidently  laboring  under 
serious  indisposition,  contracted  by  occa- 
sional exposure  to  the^^  cold  night  air  after 
being  much  heated  at  his  lectures.  The  greater 
part  of  Wednesday  night  he  was  disturbed  by 
rigors  and  restlessness;  and  although  too  ill  to 
leave  his  apartments  the  next  day,  he  was  un- 
willing to  submit  himself  to  active  medical 
treatment.  This  unwillingness  was  not  removed 
until  his  disease,  which  was.a  typhus  fever,  had 
so  far  advanced  that  his  medical  attendants 
deemed  it  too  late  to  expect  benefit  from  medi- 
cation. His  brain  was  chiefly  implicated,  his 
reason  departed,  and  he  died  without  apparent 
suffering.  He  was  anxious  to  live  to  accomplidi 
the  great  moral  purposes  he  had  in  view,  but 
looked  upon  death  without  dread,  and  with  tliat 
composure  and  serenity  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Christian  philosopher. 

On  the  morning  after  his  decease,  his  f nends 
assembled  at  his  apartments  to  consider  what 
proceedings  were  rendered  necessary  and  Dropw 
by  this  melancholy  event;  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  body  should  be  examined  and  em- 
balmed,  and  a  bust  taken,  under  the  direction 
of  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren,  J.  Jackson,  G.  C.  Sh^- 
tuck,  W.  Channing,  » J'aj^?^' /-^^^Tf '  ?' 
Reynolds,  C.  Robbins,  W.  Lewis,  J.  G.  Steven- 
son,  J.  Fisher,  W.  Grigg,  and  S.  G.  Howe. 

The  care  and  conduct  of  the  funeral  obse- 
quies were  committed  to  Hon.  J.  Q^^^c^  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  University ;  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis, 
N.  Bowditch,  LL.D.;  Joseph  Story,  ^D.;  J- 
Tuckerman,S.T.D.;  Charles  FollenJ.U.D^;J^ 
Barber,  M.D.;    Charles  Beck,  J.U.D.;    and  W. 

^"fW^' further  provided,  that  the  Papers 
casts,  and  other  property  ^  the  deceased,  should 
be  committed  to  Jolm  Pickej^^.  ^'^'\^a 
Bowditch,  LL.D.;  T.  W.  Ward  Esq  «^ 
Nahum  Capen,  Esq.,  to  make  such  AufposiUi^ 
of  the  same  as  the  law  provides  m  such  cases 

It  is  understood  that  the  remains  ^  the  d^ 
ceased  will  be  interred  at  Mount  Auburn,  and 
an  address  made  on  the  occasion  by  a  gentleman 
who  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  his  friendship, 
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and  was  particularly  acquainted  with  his  great 
and  important  purposes,  as  well  as  his  private 
feelings  and  character. 

The  medical  gentlemen  above  named  pro- 
ceeded without  delay,  to  execute  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them.  A  good  cast  has  been  taken, 
as  wdl  as  several  portraits.  The  appearances 
on  examining  the  brain  were  such  as  are  usu- 
ally attributed  to  congestion;  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  the  membranes  being  strongly  injected, 
and  presenting  an  appearance  of  unusual  red- 
ness. The  edges  of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  were 
slightly  indurated,  and  extensive  adhesions  of 
the  omentum  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  about 
the  right  iliac  region  indicated  some  recent  or 
remote  morbid  action  in  that  part.  Further 
than  this  we  could  discern  no  mark  of  disease 
in  any  organ  that  was  examined,  although 
three  peculiarities  of  structure  were  remarked : 
—one,  the  unusual  size  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
natural  and  proportional,  not  morbid  thick- 
ness of  its  coats;  the  second,  the  smallness  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  which  was  no  larger 
than  the  left  carotid  or  left  subclavian;  and 
the  third,  a  bilobate  spleen.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  destination*  of  the  body 
precluded  the  possibility  of  a  very  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  two  most  important  organs. 

Without  traducing  the  personal  character  of 
''a  great  and  good  man,''  it  is  obvious  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history  that  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  pseudo-medical  propaganda  was  an 
early  example  of  German  scientific  fake.  The 
spurious  character  of  phrenology  soon  became 
patent  to  a  later  generation.  So  Ti^ise  a  man 
as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  on6  of  the 
earliest  to  expose  its  true  nature  in  his  de- 
lightful essay  on  phrenology  as  a  pseudo-science 
in  ''The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table." 

Having  been  photographed,  and  stereo- 
graphed,  and  chromatographed,  or  done  in 
colors,  it  only  remained  to  be  phrenologized.  A 
polite  note  from  Messrs.  Bumpus  and  Crane, 
requesting  our  attendance  at  the  Physiol(^caJ 
Emporium,  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 
We  repaired  to  that  scientific  Oolgotha. 

Messrs.  Bumpus  and  Crane  are  arranged  on 
the  plan  of  the  man  and  the  woman  in  the  toy 
called  a  ''weather-house,"  both  on  the  same 
wooden  arm  suspended  on  a  pivot, — so  that  when 
one  come  to  the  door,  the  other  retires  back- 
wards, and  vice  versa.  The  more  particular 
speeiidty  of  one  is  to  lubricate  your  entrance 
and  exit, — ^that  of  the  other  to  polish  you  off 
phrenologically  in  the  recesses  of  the  establish- 
ment. Suppose  yourself  in  a  room  full  of  casts 
and  pictures,  before  a  counterful  of  books  with 
taking  titles.  I  wonder  if  the  picture  of  the 
brain  is  there,  "approved  liy  a  noted  phrenol- 

*  ftaanlieiin'B  ■knU  is  rtOI  pnciTved  in  the  Warren  Ifioeeom  of 
ttw  Burard  Medioel  Sdiool. 


ogist,  which  was  copied  from  my,  tiie  Profes- 
sor's, folio  plate  in  the  work  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim.  An  extra  convolution.  No.  9,  Destruo- 
tiveness,  according  to  the  list  beneath,  whi(di 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  plate,  itself  a  copy  of 
Nature,  was  very  liberally  supplied  by  the  art- 
ist, to  meet  the  wants  of  the  catalogue  of 
''organs."  Professor  Bumpus  is  iaeated  in 
front  of  a  row  of  women, — >hom-combers  and 
gold-beaders,  or  somewhere  about  that  range  of 
life, — ^looking  so  credulous,  that,  if  any  Second- 
Advent  Miller  or  Joe  Smith  should  come  along, 
he  could  string  the  whole  lot  of  them  on  his 
cheapest  lie,  as  a  boy  strings  a  dozen  "shiners" 
on  a  stripped  twig  of  willow. 

The  Professor  (meaning  ourselves)  is  in  a 
hurry,  as  usual;  let  the  horn-combers  wait, — 
he  shall  be  bumped  without  inspecting  the  ante- 
chamber. 

Tape  round  the  head, — ^22  inches.  (Come  on, 
old  23  inches,  if  you  think  you  are  the  better 
man!) 

Feels  thorax  and  arm,  and  muzzles  round 
among  muscles  as  those  horrid  old  women  i)oke 
their  fingers*  into  the  salt-meat  on  the  provision- 
stall  at  the  Quincy  Market.  Vitality,  No.  5  or 
6,  or  something  or  other.  VictiMltiy  (organ  at 
episgastrium),  some  other  number  equally  sig- 
nificant. 

Mild  shampooing  of  the  head  now  commences. 
Extraordinary  revelations  I  Cupidiphilous,  6! 
Hymeniphilous,  6+!  Paediphilous,  5!  Deipni- 
philous,  8 ! !  and  so  on.  Meant  for  a  linguist. — 
Invaluable  information.  Will  invest  in  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  immediately. — I  have 
nothing  against  the  grand  total  of  my  phren- 
ological endowments. 

I  never  set  great  store  on  my  head,  and  did 
not  think  Messrs.  Bumpus  and  Crane  would 
give  me  so  good  a  lot  of  organs  as  they  did, 
especially  considering  that  I  was  a  dead-head 
on  that  occasion.  Much  obliged  to  them  for 
their  politeness.  They  have  been  useful  in 
their  way  by  calling  attention  to  important 
physiological  facts.  (This  concession  is  due  to 
our  immense  bump  of  Candor.) 

A  SHORT  LBOTUBB  ON  PHRENOLOGY,  READ  TO  THE 
BOARDERS  AT  OUR  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

I  shall  begin,  my  friends,  with  the  definition 
of  a  Pseudo-science.  A  Pseudo-science  consists 
of  a  Twmendlature,  with  self-adjusting  arrange- 
ment, by  which  all  positive  evidence,  or  such 
as  favors  its  doctrines,  is  admitted,  and  all  neg- 
ative evidence,  or  such  as  tells  against  it,  is  ex- 
cluded. It  is  invarialbly  connected  with  some 
lucrative  practical  application.  Its  professors 
and  practitioners  are  usually  shrewd  people; 
they  are  very  serious  with  the  public,  but  wink 
and  laugh  a  good  deal  among  themselves.  The 
believing  multitude  consists  of  women  of  both 
sexes,  feeble-minded  inquirers,  practical  opti- 
mists, people  who  always  get  cheated  in  buying 
horses,  plulanthropists  who  insist  on  hurrying 
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up  tfie  millennium,  and  others  of  this  class, 
with  here  and  there  a  clergyman,  less  frequently 
a  lawyer,  very  rarely  a  physician,  and  almost 
never  a  horse-jockey  or  a  member  of  the  detec- 
tive police. — ^I  do  not  say  that  Phrenology  was 
one  of  the  Pseudo-sciences. 

Pseudo-science  does  not  necessarily  consist 
wholly  of  lies.  It  does  contain  many  truths, 
and  even  valuable  ones.  The  rottenest  bank 
starts  with  a  little  specie.  It  puts  out  a 
thousand  promises  to  pay  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  dollar,  but  the  dollar  is  very  commonly 
a  good  one.  The  practitioners  of  the  Pseudo- 
sciences  know  that  common  minds,  after  they 
have  been  baited  with  a  real  fact  or  two,  will 
jump  at  the  merest  rag  of  a  lie,  or  even  at  the 
bare  hook.  When  we  have  one  fact  found,  we 
are  very  apt  to  supply  the  next  out  of  our  own 
imagination.  (How  many  persons  can  read 
judges  XV.  16  correctly  the  first  time?)  The 
Pseudonsciences  take  advantage  of  this. — I  did 
not  say  that  it  was  so  with  Phrenology. 

I  have  rarely  met  a  sensible  man  who  would 
not  allow  that  there  was  samettUng  in  Phrenol- 
ogy. A  brofiwi,  high  forehead,  it  is  commonly 
agreed,  promises  intellect;  one  that  is  ''villain- 
ous low"  and  has  a  huge  hind-head  back  of  it, 
is  wont  to  mark  an  animal  nature.  I  have  as 
rarely  met  an  unbiassed  and  sensible  man  who 
really  believed  in  the  bumps.  It  is  observed, 
however,  that  persons  with  what  the  Phrenol- 
ogists call  ''good  heads''  are  more  prone  than 
others  toward  plenary  belief  in  the  doctrine. 

It  is  so  hard  to  prove  a  negative,  that,  if  a 
man  should  assert  that  the  moon  was  in  truth 
a  green  cheese,  formed  by  the  coagulable  sub- 
stance of  the  Milky  Way,  and  challenge  me  to 
prove  the  contrary,  I  might  be  puzzled.  But 
if  he  offer  to  sell  me  a  ton  of  this  lunar  cheese, 
I  call  on  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  caseous 
nature  of  our  satellite,  before  I  purchase. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the 
phrenological  statement.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  show  that  its  truth  is  not  proved,  and  can- 
not be,  by  the  common  course  of  argument.  The 
wiJls  of  the  head  are  double,  with  a  great  air- 
chamber  between  them,  over  the  smallest  and 
most  closely  crowded  "organs."  Can  you  tell 
how  much  money  there  is  in  a  safe,  which  also 
has  thick  double  walls,  by  kneading  its  knobs 
with  your  fingers?  So  when  a  man  fumbles 
aibout  my  forehead,  and  talks  about  the  organs 
of  Individuality,  Size,  etc.,  I  trust  him  as  much 
as  I  should  if  he  felt  of  the  outside  of  my 
strong-box  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  five- 
dollar  or  a  ten-dollar-bill  under  this  or  that  par- 
ticular rivet.  Perhaps  there  is ;  only  he  doesn^t 
know  anything  abovi  it.  But  this  is  a  point 
that  I,  the  Professor,  understand,  my  friends, 
or  ought  to,  certainly,  better  than  you  do.  The 
next  argument  you  will  all  appreciate. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  explain  the  self- 
adjusting  mechanism  of  Phrenology,  which  is 


very  similar  to  that  of  the  Pseudo-aciences.  An 
example  will  show  itself  most  conveniently. 

A.  is  a  notorious  thief.  Messrs.  Bumpus  and 
Crane  examine  him  and  find  a  good-sizcMl  organ 
of  Acquisitiveness.  Positive  fact  for  Phrenol- 
ogy. Casts  and  drawings  of  A.  are  multiplied, 
and  the  bump  does  not  lose  in  the  act  of  copy- 
ing.— I  did  not  say  it  gained. — ^What  do  you 
look  so  fort  (to  the  boarders.) 

Presently  B.  turns  up,  a  bigger  thief  than 

A.  But  B.  has  no  bump  at  all  over  Acquisi- 
tiveness. Negative  fact;  goes  against  Phren- 
ology.— ^Not  a  bit  of  it.  Don't  you  see  how 
small  Conscientiousness  ist     That's  the  reason 

B.  stole. 

And  then  comes  C,  ten  times  as  much  a  thief 
as  either  A.  or  Bi, — ^used  to  steal  before  he  was 
weaned,  and  would  pick  one  of  his  own  pockets 
and  put  its  contents  in  another,  if  he  could  find 
no  other  way  of  committing  petty  larceny.  Un- 
fortunately, C.  has  a  hollow,  instead  of  a  bump, 
over  Acquisitiveness.  Ah,  but  just  look  and 
see  what  a  bump  of  Alimentiveness !     Did  not 

C.  buy  nuts  and  gingerbread,  when  a  boy,  with 
the  money  he  stole?  Of  course  you  see  why 
he  is  a  thief,  and  how  his  example  confirms  our 
noble  science. 

At  last  comes  along  a  case  which  is  appar- 
ently a  settler,  for  there  is  a  little  brain  with 
vast  and  varied  powers, — ^a  case  like  that%  of 
Byron,  for  instance.  Then  comes  out  the  grand 
reserve-reason  which  covers  everything  and 
renders  it  simply  impossible  ever  to  comer  a 
Phrenologist.  "It  is  not  the  size  alone,  but 
the  quality  of  an  organ,  which  detennines  its 
degree  of  power." 

Oh  1  oh !  I  see. — The  argument  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus  by  the  Phrenologist:  "Heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose."    Well,  that's  convenient 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Phrenology  has  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  Pseudo-sciences.  I 
did  not  say  it  was  a  Pseudo-science. 

I  have  often  met  persons  who  have  been  al- 
together struck  up  and  amazed  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  some  wandering  Professor  of 
Phrenology  had  read  their  characters  written 
upon  their  skull.  Of  course  the  Professor  ac- 
quires his  information  solely  through  his  cranial 

inspections    and    manipulations. ^What    are 

you  laughing  at?  (to  the  boarders.) — But  let 
us  just  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  tolerably 
cunning  fellow,  who  did  not  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  Phrenology,  should  open  a  shop 
and  undertake  to  read  off  people's  characters 
at  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  apiece.  Let  us  see 
how  well  he  could  get  along  without  the 
"organs." 

I  will  suppose  myself  to  set  up  such  a  shop. 
r  would  invest  one  hundred  dollars,  more  or 
less,  in  casts  of  brains,  skulls,  charts,  and  other 
matters  that  would  make  the  most  show  for  the 
money.  That  would  do  to  begin  with.  I  would 
then  advertise  myself  as  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor   Brainey,    or    whatever   name    I   might 
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ehoose,  and  wait  for  my  first  customer.  My 
first  customer  is  a  middle-aged  man.  I  look 
at  him, — ask  him  a  question  or  two,  so  as  to 
hear  hhn  talk.  When  I  have  got  the  hang  of 
hinn,  I  ask  him  to  sit  down,  and  proceed  to 
fumble  his  skull,  dictating  as  follows: 

SCAIJ}  FBXm  1  TO  10. 

PKITATS     N0TX8    FOB    MY    PUPIL 

Each   to  be   aoocnapanied  with  a 
wink. 

Most  mm  love  the  conflict- 
ing sex,  and  aU  men  like  to 
be  told  they  do. 
Don't  you  see  that  he  has 
burst  off  his  lowest  waist- 
coat, buttcm  with  feeding, 
hey? 

Of   course — a    middle-aged 
Yankee. 

Hat    well    brushed.    Hair 
ditto,    mark  the  effect  of 
that  plus  sign. 
His  face  shows  that 
That'll  please  him. 
That  fraction   looks   first- 
rate. 

Has  lauded  twice  since  he 
came  in. 

That  sounds  welL 
Average    everything     that 
can't  be  guessed. 


UST   OF  Faoultiss  roB 

OUSTQMEB 


Amativenees,  7 
Alimentiveness,  8 

AcquisitiveneBS,  8 
Approbativenees,  7+ 


Self  esteem,  6 
Benevolence,  9 
Conscientiousness,  8% 

Mirthfulness,  7 


IdeaUty.  0 

Form,  Size,  Weight, 
CJolor,  Locality,  l!>ventu- 
nlity,  etc.,  eta 

And  80  of  the  other  faculties. 

Of  course,  you  know,  that  isn't  the  way  the 
Phrenologists  do.  They  go  only  by  the  bumps. 
— What  do  you  keep  laughing  so  for?  (to  the 
^boarders.)  I  only  said  that  is  the  way  I  should 
practise  "Phrenolc^y"  for  a  living. 

If  no  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
country,  it  is  sometimes  in  his  own  country  that 
the  false  prophet's  fallacy  is  first  perceived. 
An  issue  of  the  L(mdon  Medical  Oazette  early 
in  1833  contains  the  following  "very  accurate 
and  liberal  notice  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher,"  which  was  quoted  with  editorial 
comment  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgicvl 
Journal  of  March  27,  1833 : 

**This  indefatigable  follower  of  Gall  died  last 
month  at  Boston,  United  States,  of  'brain 
fever,'  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  We 
know  not  on  whom,  if  on  any,  his  mantle  will 
descend;  but  we  hope  nobody  will  be  foolish 
enough  to  bring  it  across  the  Atlantic."  We 
can  assure  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette  that  a 
highly  gifted  individual  has  been  found  in  this 
city  foolish  enough  to  assume  the  mantle  of  our 
departed  friend,  and  that  he  has  already  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  the  design  of  preparing  him- 
self the  better  to  bear  the  responsibility  and 
the  honor  of  his  assumption. 

In  the  issue  of  the  JoxTRNAii  for  April  10, 
1833,  appeared  finally  the  following  French 
comment  on  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
Tieim  and  on  a*  portrait  by  his  son-in-law.    Even 


in  connection  with  a  German  pseudo-scientist, 
it  is  of  pleasant  interest  to  note  the  cordial  and 
harmonious  agreement  between  French  and 
American  opinion  at  that  time. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  Dr.  Spruzheim,  we 
forwarded  to  his  relatives,  through  a  mercan- 
tile friend  in  Paris,  those  numbers  of  this 
Journal  that  contained  an  account  of  his 
death,  and  the  consequent  proceedings  of  his 
friends.  The  receipt  of  these  communications 
has  been  acknowledged;  and  we  present  below 
an  extract  from  our  friend's  letter,  as  it  con- 
tains some  information  which  it  may  be  useful 
for  those  to  have,  who  possess  anything  that 
can  illustrate  the  character  or  objects  of  Dr. 
S.,  or  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  history 
of  his  short  but  eminent  career  whilst  in  thii^ 
country. 

Paris,  FeJbruary  0th,  1833. 
My  dear  84r: 

I  received  your  InterestiDg  letter  of  the  17th  of 
November  in  due  course ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain the  address  of  one  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  connec 
tions  In  Paris,  lost  no  time  in  traasmittin^  the  papers 
you  •sent  together  with  the  inteUigence  conveyed  in 
your  letter  relating  to  the  same  subject  This  intelli- 
gence has  proved  exlremely  acc^table  to  the  friends 
of  the  late  Dr.  S.,  as  appears  hy  the  enclosed  note 
from  Mr.  Richard,  which  I  send,  that  you  may  notice 
his  intention  to  publish  an  account  of  the  life  and 
scientific  labors  of  the  distinguished  individual  whose 
bereavement  to  society  at  large  is  so  keenly  felt 

Should  it  be  in  your  power  to  contribute  any  further 
details  respecting  Dr.^  ^pnrzheim,  from  your  own 
knowledge  or  gathered  from  his  friends  and  admirers 
in  Boston,  I  offer  myself  as  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion with  his  relations,  who  are  mostly  in  Switzer- 
land. Men  possessed  of  such  moral  worth  and  such 
examples  of  benevolence  and  charity  united  to  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  mind  are  too  rare  in  the  world — 
and  their  removal  is,  indeed,  a  cause  for  general 
inourning.  How  poignant,  then,  must  be  the  grief 
of  those  who,  in  addition  to  the  common  tie  which 
links  together  society,  are  bound  hy  the  sacred  one 
of  kindred! 

The  respect  shown  to  the  memory  of  this  great  and 
good  man  reflects  much  honor  upon  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  and  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  satis- 
factory state  of  morals  and  intellectual  cultivation 
which  as  a  Bostonian,  I  am  proud  to  feel  is  diffused 
so  widely  among  the  inhabitants  of  my  native  place. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  faithfuUy 

The  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  are  left  at  the  oflBce  of  this  JournaI/,  at 
the  disposal  of  any  one  who  is  desirous  of 
availing  of  his  polite  offer.  We  here  append 
the  note  of  M.  Richard,  which  is  referred  to 
above: 

Monsieur: 

J'ai  regu  les  joumeaux  am^rlcains  que  vous 
avez  bien  m'adresser,  et  je  m'empresserai  de  les  com- 
munlquer  aux  parents  et  amis  du  Dr.  Spurzheim. 
Dejft  plusiers  d'entr'eux  ft  qui  j'en  al  fait  part  en 
ont  €t4  fort  touch^Si  et  se  joignent  ft  mol  pour  vous 
remercler,  vous  et  M.  le  Dr.  Rofbblns,  de  votre  atten- 
tion delicate.  Dans  toute  la  vivacity  de  nos  regrets 
et  de  notre  douleur,  il  y  a  du  moins  pour  nous  une 
consolation  ft  x)enser  que  ITiomme  excellent,  le  savant 
lUustre,  dont  nous  d(h;)loron8  le  perte,  a  ^t^  apredC 
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auz  fitata  Unis  selon  son  m6rlte— <iu'll  j  a  trouv6 
des  sympathies  et  des  amis,  et  que  ses  derniers 
moments  ont  6t4  entoor^s  des  soins  les  plus  tendres 
et  les  plus  d^Ycmte. 

Ce  que  charact6rlsait  6minemment  Dr.  Spurzh^m 
c'etait  son  cOte  moral,  as.  beinveillance,  et  son  human- 
M.  II  6tudialt  la  science  de  Thomme  avec  amour,  parce 
qu'il  la  croyalt  ^minepment  utile  ft  notre  amelioration 
et  ft  notre  bonheur.  II  s'i^tait  promis  bien  des  hautes 
jouisaances  en  partant  pour  TAmMque,  et  il  se 
proposait  pour  ravenir  bien  des  travaux  intdressants. 
Pourquoi  la  mort  a-t-^e  bris6  les  unes  et  les  autres? 

L'int6ret  qu'il  a  infi^ir^,  T^stime  qu'on  lui  a  port6e 
et  les  iKHmeurs  qui  ont  6t6  rendus  ft  sa  m^moire  par 
les  inhabitants  de  Boston,  font  ft  la  fois  F^loge  de  vos 
concitoyens  et  celui  du  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

A^rfiez,  Monsieur,  Taasurance  de  ma  omsideration 
distingu6e. 

J.  David  Bichabd. 
Paris,  24  Janvier,  1833,  Bue  du  Begard,  6. 

P.  S. — Si  quelques  nouiveaux  details,  queique  pub- 
lication nouvelle  concemant  Dr.  Spurzheim,  vous  par- 
venaient  d'Am^rique,  vous  obligerez  infiniment  des 
parents  et  amis  en  les  leur  faisant  connattre.    D^jft 

M. a  eu  la  bont6  de  se  charger  de  nous  procurer 

quelques  ezemplairs  d'un  portrait  lithographic  du 
Docteur,  annono§  par  un  des  joumauz  que  vous  avez 
eu  I'obligeance  de  m'envoy^.  Je  me  propose  d'toire 
sur  la  vie  et  les  travaux  de  Dr.  Spurzheim,  une  notice 
aussi  complete  qu'il  me  sera  possible;  et  M.  St 
Bruy^res,  son  beau-fils,  a  Tintention  de  peintre  un 
grand  portrait  du  Docteur.  L'un  et  Tautre  avcms 
besoln  de  rappeler  tons  nos  souvenirs,  et  de  nous 
entourer  de  tous  les  lumi&res. 


A  CODE  OP  FACTORY  LIGHTING. 

A  CODE  of  lightmg  for  factories,  mills,  and 
other  work  places  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
which  is  contained  in  the  weekly  report  of  the 
U,  S.  Public  Health  Service  for  January  24, 
1919.  By  permission  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  labor,  a  set  of 
rules  which  have  been  oflScially  approved  by  the 
Illuminating  EngineeHng  Society  and  have 
been  tried  out  for  several  years  under  working 
conditions,  is  reported. 

Recommendation  has  been  made  by  this  com- 
mittee that  the  code  outlined  below  be  put  into 
practice  in  every  state  in  the  country.  That 
this  measure  is  a  most  desirable  and  important 
one  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Proper  environ- 
ment tends  to  higher  standards  of  efficiency 
among  workers.  Under  proper  illuminating 
conditions  there  is  an  increased  output  because 
the  effects  of  good  light,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, include  the  following: 

1.    Reduction  of  accidents. 

Greater  accuracy  in  workmanship. 
Decreased  spoilage  of  product 
Increased  production  for  the  same  labor 


2. 
3. 
4. 
cost. 
5. 


Less  eye  strain. 


6.  Better  working  and  living  conditions. 

7.  Greater  contentment  of  the  workmen. 

8.  Better  order,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  in 
the  plant. 

9.  Easier  supervision  of  the  men. 

Rules  for  artificial  light  which  have  been 
found  most  beneficial  cover  the  intensity  re- 
quired, the  shading  of  lamps,  distribution  of 
light  on  work,  emergency  lighting,  and  switch- 
ing and  controlling  apparatus.  Intensity  re- 
quired is  explained  in  the  following  table: 


II 
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eic6     ^ 


I 
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Nl 
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Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  code: 
Section  1 — ^Daylight.  In  every  work  it  is 
necessary  that  sufficient  daylight  be  supplied 
through  proper  means.  Each  employee  should 
have  adequate  natural  light  and  many  provi- 
sions  for  diffusion  and  adjustment  of  natural 
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lit  are  saggested  under  this  heading.  If  the 
ishine  is  bright  it  must  be  diffused  and  if 
I  days  are  dull,  steps  should  be  taken  to  aid 
making  up  for  the  loss  of  full  daylight. 
Jection  II. — ^ValuQ  of  Adequate  Illumination, 
sorate  data  reducing  the  increased  output 
a  dollars  and  cents  basis  under  specific  im- 
ivement  in  lighting  is  now  at  hand  and  a 
^r  lighting  system  has  been  proven  to  be  a 
ious  handicap  to  the  factory  owner  who 
b  money  value.  A  good  lighting  system 
I  eiwily  pay  for  itself  in  the  time  saved  for 

workmen. 

lection  III. — Old  and  New  Lamps.  Consid- 
tion  of  the  eye  as  a  delicate  oi^n  has  re- 
ted  in  the  remarkable  lighting  improvements 
V  existing  in  factories,  mills,  offices,  etc., 
ich  were  heretofore  scarcely  thought  of. 
iection  IV. — Effects  on  Factory  and  Mill 
hting  Produced  by  Modem  Lamps.    A  new 

in  industrial  illumination  has  become  pos- 
e  with  the  introduction  of  scientific  installa- 
i  of  lighting  units,  suiting  each  to  the  loca- 
i  and  class  of  work  for  which  it  is  best 
pted. 

ection  V. — Overhead  and  Specific  Methods  of 
ificial  Lighting.  Nowadays  it  is  possible  to 
linate  to  a  great  extent  the  individual  lamps 
providing  overhead  gas  or  electric  lamps, 
reby  saving  floor  space,  and  is  an  effective 
ins  of  lighting  a  large  workroom, 
ection  VI. — ^Lighting  Circuits  for  Electric 
aps  and  Supply  Mains  for  dzs  Lamps.  It 
mportant  that  the  supply  circuits  for  the 
ps  be  kept  strictly  separate  in  order  to  avoid 
ymg  voltage,  which  is  apt  to  result  if  the 
ore  are  connected  to  the  some  circuits  with 

lamx)s.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place  gas 
ps  on  supply  lines  separate  from  those  de- 
ring  gas  for  power  purposes, 
ection  VII. — Control  of  Lamps  and  Ar- 
gement  of  Switches.  Where  a  large  number 
lamps  is  used  it  is  advisable  that  a  large 
niber  of  control  circuits  be  maintained.  Not 
the  lamjps  will  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and 
itional  switching  is  in  reality  a  saver  of 
rgy  when  it  permits  half  of  a  group  of  lamps 
»e  turned  off  when  the  other  half  must  neces- 
ly  be  turned  on. 

ection  VIII. — Systematic  Procedure  Should 
Followed  in  Changing  a  Poor  Lighting  Sys- 

over  to  an  Improved  Arrangement.    Care 

consideration  should  be  used  and  time  for 
ly  given  to  the  locations  to  be  lighted,  since 


a  uniform  and  symmetrical  installation  is  best 
prepared  for  in  advance  of  its  completion. 

Section  IX. — ^Reflectors  and  Their  Effect  on 
Efficiency.  Better  conditions  which  surround 
the  eyes  increase  their  function,  and  the  type  of 
reflector  best  suited  to  the  employee's  work 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Section  X. — Side  Light  Important  in  Some 
Factory  and  Mill  Operations.  Two  methods  are 
suggested  for  accomplishing  this  result, — one  to 
lower  the  lamps  and  the  other  to  use  broader 
distributing  reflectors  than  are  called  for  by  the 
rules  whidi  consider  uniformity  of  the  down- 
ward illumination  only. 

Section  XI. — ^Maintenance.  Provision  Should 
be  Made  for  Systematic  Upkeep  of  Natural  and 
Artificial  Lighting.  Regular  window,  lamp,  and 
refiector  cleaning  should  be  a  part  of  the  rou- 
tine of  everyfactory,  mill,  or  group  of  buildings. 
Dirty  windows  necessitate  the  increased  use  of 
artificial  light,  and  darkness  due  to  dirt  en- 
hances the  danger  of  accident.  Careful  observa- 
tion of  this  important  measure  should  be  ob- 
served. 

Section  XII. — Expert  Assistance  Suggested. 
The  wide  experience  of  experts  in  the  lightnig 
field  is  advantageous.  Many  points  come  iip  for 
solution  which  can  only  be  solved  by  an  expert. 

Section  XIII. — Other  Features  of  Eye  Protec- 
tion. Care  should  be  exercised  by  employers  for 
those  under  their  jurisdiction,  against  welding, 
etc.,  in  which  there  is  danger  of  direct  eye 
injury. 


THE   PROPAGANDA   FOR  ANARCHY   IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  good  citizens,  including  us,  the  doctors,  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  continued  reign  of  Law 
and  Order  in  the  United  States.  That  an  at- 
tempt to  undermine  public  security  in  this  free 
country  is  in  full  swing  is,  however,  a  startling 
fact. 

In  Washington,  in  a  building  belonging  to 
the  Government  itself  (!),  anarchistic  senti- 
ments were  freely  expressed  a  few  days  ago. 
Still  more  astonishing  is  the  report  that  three 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
present  at  this  meeting. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  a  schoolhouse,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  City  Government  (I),  similar  senti- 
ments have  been  expressed.    It  is  even  said  that 
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''there  are  10,000  Reds''  in  that  city  and  that 
they  are  soliciting  and  obtaining  recruits^  by 
means  of  public  meetings,  pamphlets,  and  per- 
sonal solicitation. 

In  the  Public  Ledger,  one  Sklaroff,  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Socialists,  is  reported  to 
have,  said,  *'We  are  preparing  for  flie  day  of 
revolutionizing  of  this  country's  government." 
This  same  Russian  intruder,  and  eminently  un- 
desirable citizen,  boasts  that  he  is  not  and  means 
never  to  become  naturalized.  His  first  and  only 
allegiance  is  to  Russia. 

This  anarchist  even  charges  the  public  school 
teachers  and  college  professors  with  aiding  in 
the  dissemination  of  their  unholy  doctrines. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  able  to  assert 
that  we  do  not  know  a  single  member  of  our 
profession  who  has  been  misled  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Bolshevists  or  their  congenial  fellow- 
workers,  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  We  are  all  united  in 
the  support  of  Freedom  and  Orderly  Govern- 
ment. 

We  hope  the  Government,  while  granting 
freedom  of  speech  will  not  grant  unbridled  li- 
cense. The  Espionage  Act  is  happily  still  in 
force.  Let  its  safeguards  and  its  penalties  be 
enforced  to  the  limit.  We  observe  with  pleas- 
ure that  many  of  these  anarchists  are  being  de- 
ported. Surely  it  is  most  desirable  that  these 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  agitators  should 
follow.  We  gladly  grant  asylum  to  deserving 
foreigners  who  have  come  here,  provided  they 
will  be  industrious  and  law-abiding  citizens,  but 
we  do  not  propose  that  our  homes  shall  be 
burned  down  by  our  guests.  We  do  not  mean 
to  allow  them  to  reduce  the  United  States  to  the 
terrible  plight  of  Russia,  with  anarchy  and  as- 
sassination in  the  saddle. 

Is  the  Department  of  Justice  not  going  to  do 
something  about  these  Philadelphia  anarchists  t 


COUNCIL  OP  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  authorizes 
the  following: 

Early  in  February  each  physician  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  those  who  served  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army  for  the  past  two 
years  and  members  of  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps,  received  a  communication  from 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  requesting  that 
he  fill  out  and  return  promptly  to  the  Washing- 


ton o£Sce  an  accompanying  questionnaire,  so 
that  there  may  be  on  file  in. Washington  com- 
plete individual  information  covering  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  Simultaneously  with  the 
distribution  of  these  questionnaires,  state  and 
county  representatives  of  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps  were  instructed  to  urge  all  doc- 
tors in  their  communities  to  comply  promptly 
with  the  request  of  the  Council  to  fill  out  and 
forward  promptly  to  Washington  the  blanks 
sent  them ;  and  to  advise  those  who  by  any 
chance  failed  to  receive  blanks,  to  ccmimunicate 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  once  in 
order  that  application  blanks  might  be  furnished 
them. 

The  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  was  or- 
ganized early  in  1918  to  serve  the  Gh>vemment 
during  the  emergency  of  war.  As  this  emer- 
gency has  ceased  to  exist,  active  member^ip  in 
the  Corps  is  no  longer  solicited.  However,  the 
survey  initiated  by  this  organization  last  year 
has  proved  of  such  value  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  individual  members  of  the 
medical  profession  that  the  Surgeons-Oeneral 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service 
have  requested  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
to  complete  it  so  as  to  include  every  doctor  in 
the  country,  in  order  that  a  permanent  record 
of  the  profession  may  at  all  times  be  available 
for  reference  in  future  emergencies.  Upon  their 
completion,  the  records  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Surgeon-Generars  library,  where  they  will 
be  kept  up  to  date  by  a  force  assigned  for  the 
purpose,  and  be  accessible  to  all  government 
bureaus. 

Every  physician  is  requested  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  requesting  that  a  blank  be  sent 
him  if,  through  an  oversight,  he  did  not  receive 
one. 


INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC  IN  1833. 

In  the  Doctor's  Dilemma,  recently  produced 
in  Boston,  Bernard  Shaw  has  shown  that  in 
many  instances  discoveries  which  are  considered 
new  by  members  of  the  medical  profession  have 
received  the  attention  of  physicians  in  former 
years.  In  this  connection,  it  has  been  of  inter- 
est to  notice  in  looking  over  an  issue  of  the 
JouRNAii,  for  April  3,  1833,  the  following  note 
on  an  epidemic  of  influenza  in  Russia  in  that 
year: 
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^'This  epidemic  was,  at  our  last  accounts,  ex- 
tremely rife  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In 
St.  Petersburg  alone,  it  is  said  that  100,000  per- 
sons were  suffering  from  it,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness and  public  amusements  of  both  places  are 
almost  entirely  arrested  by  its  extreme  preva- 
lence.*' 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Influenza  Epn>EMic  PbbvaiiEnce  in  the 
Unttbd  States. — ^Por  the  week  ended  January, 
1919,  reports  from  State  health  officers  indicate 
increases  in  the  number  of  cases  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  week  in  the  following  states : 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  C!onnecticut,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina, Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  Lit- 
tle change  is  thus  evidenced  in  the  general  situ- 
ation throughout  the  country.  In  the  following 
states  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases 
reported:  California,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma.  There 
was  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  reported 
cases  in  zones  surrounding  Army  camps  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week. 

Ambrican  Journal  of  €are  for  CRippi/Ba. — 
The  American  Jowmdl  of  Care  for  Cripples^ 
which  is  the  only  special  periodical  in  English 
on  provision  for  the  disabled,  becomes  a  monthly 
with  its  January  issue,  according  to  announce- 
ment by  its  editor,  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  Al- 
though dealing  extensively  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  invalided  soldier,  the  Journal  is  in 
no  sense  a  war  product,  as  it  is  now  entering 
upon  its  eighth  volume. 

This  periodical  will  contain  in  the  future  the 
studies,  translations,  and  abstracts  produced  by 
the  research  department  of  the  Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  which 
material  has  hitherto  appeared  in  a  special 
series  of  publications.  The  Journal  also  con- 
tinues as  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation  of 
Associations  for  Cripples. 

Craig  Cow)ny  for  Epileptics,  New  York. — 
The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  New 
York,  was  founded  in  1894,  for  the  reception  of 
epileptics  of  all  ages,  excluding  epileptics  who 
are  insane  or  who  are  markedly  delinquent.  The 
twenty-fifth  annual  report  describes  the  work 
done  by  the  colony  during  the  year  1918.    Two 


one-story  brick  dormitories  have  been  erected^ 
which,  when  completed  and  equipped,  can  pro- 
vide for  200  male  patients  of  the  more  helpless 
dass.  The  curriculum  of  the  Colony  school  for 
younger  patients  has  remained  practically  un- 
changed, with  three  scholastic  teachers,  a  teacher 
of  sloyd,*a  bandmaster,  and  an  arts  and  crafts 
teacher  giving  courses  of  instruction.  In  the 
trade  school,  instruction  in  willow  ware  has  re- 
sulted in  efficient  work. 

There  have  been  170  new  patients  admitted 
during  the  year,  and  188  persons  have  either 
been  dischai^d  or  have  died.  There  has  been  a 
daily  average  attendance  during  the  year  of 
1,447.40  epileptics.  This  report  contains  patho- 
logical statistics  and  the  case  histories  and  au- 
topsy reports  of  many  patients. 

Health  op  American  Troops  in  Russia. — 
A  recent  report  of  the  conditions  among  the 
American  troops  in  Russia  states  that  the  health 
of  the  men  is  good  and  less  than  four  per  cent, 
are  in  hospitals  from  all  causes.  There  have 
been  no  infectious  diseases.  The  winter  has  been 
mild,  the  food  suitable  and  sufficient,  and  the 
sanitation  has  been  improved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  hospital  accommodations  for 
20  per  cent,  of  the  Alnerican  and  Allied  troops, 
and  they  are  being  increased.  An  ambulance 
train  is  equipped  for  100  cases,  and  there  are 
one  hundred  ambulances  and  sleighs. 


War  Mortality  Rates. — General  March  is  re- 
ported to  have  announced  that  the  number  of 
deaths  from  disease  has  been  less  than  the 
number  due  to  death  in  battle.  In  past  wars, 
the  mortality  from  disease  has  usually  exceeded 
the  number  of  lives  lost  under  fire.  Statistics 
show  that  the  battle  death  rate  for  the  entire 
American  Army  in  this  war  was  20  per  1,000 
per  year.  In  the  Expeditionary  Forces  it  was 
57  per  1,000  per  year.  The  disease  death  rate 
was  17  per  1,000  per  year  in  the  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  16  in  the  Army  at  home.  The  bat- 
tle death  rate  in  the  British  Expeditionary 
Forces  was  110  per  1,000  per  year.  It  is  the 
belief  of  General  March  that  the  lower  death 
rate  from  disease  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
inoculation  requirement  of  the  Army  and  to  the 
efficient  work  of  the  Medical  Corps.  If  there 
had  been  no  epidemic  of  influenza,  the  disease 
rate  would  probably  have  been  diminished  by 
one-half. 
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Deaths  from  Influenza  in  Mexico. — There 
have  been  approximately  432,000  deaths  from 
influenza  during  the  epidemic  in  Mexico. 

Resignation  of  Dr.  Jules  Dubsbeeg. — Dr. 
Jules  Duesberg  has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
has  sailed  for  Belgium  to  resume  work  at  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  ^t  LiSge  University.  Dr. 
Duesberg  went  to    Baltimore  in  1915. 

Return  of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel. — ^Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel  has  returned  from  his  service  in  a  field 
hospital  in  the  Montdidier  section  to  resume  his 
work  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research. 

Return  of  Brigadier-General  John  M. 
Finney. — ^Brigadier-Oeneral  Johh  K.  Finney 
of  Baltimore  has  retiimed  to  the  United  States. 
He  sailed  for  France  19  months  ago  as  head  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Base  Hospital  Unit,  and 
acted  as  chief  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Aineri- 
can  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Western  Rieserve  University  School  of 
Medicine. — The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  West- 
em  Reserve  University  has  voted  to  admit  wom- 
en next  year. 

University  op  Pennsylvania. — The  hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided 
to  admit  women  physicians,  who  will  act  as  in- 
terns. Two  women  students  who  will  graduate 
from  the  medical  department  in  June  have  been 
chosen  by  the  managers  of  the  hospital  for  hos- 
pital duty. 

Publication  of  German  Work  on  Shell 
Shock. — The  Controller  of  Patents  of  Great 
Britain  has  received  an  application  for  a  license 
to  publish  a  book  on  the  treatment  of  shell  shock, 
written  by  Dr.  Kraepelin.  The  request  came 
from  Edinburgh  publishers,  who  wish  to  pub- 
lish volume  three  of  this  author's  work,  "Psy- 
chiatry.'' The  literature  on  the  subject  of  men- 
tal diseases  is  not  extensive;  and  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  book,  although  written  by  an 
enemy,  would  be  of  value  in  British  hospitals, 
the  application  has  been  favorably  received  by 
the  Controller. 

Distinction  for  Dr.  William  H.  Welch. — 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 


Medical  School,  has  been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences. 

Discovery  of  a  New  Anesthetic. — There 
have  appeared  recently  in  the  daily  press  pre- 
liminary reports  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  lo- 
cal anesthetic.  Dr.  David  I.  Macht,  of  the 
Pharmacological  Department  of  the  Johns  Hop-  , 
kins  University,  believes  that  he  has  discovered 
in  benzyl  alcohol  or  phenmethylol  properties 
which  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  a  local 
anesthesia  forty  times  less  toxic  than  cocaine. 
It  is  reported  that  while  experimenting  with 
benzyl  benzoate,  Dr.  Macht  happened  to  taste 
a  minute  particle  of  the  benzyl  alcohol  and 
found  his  tongue  completely  anaesthetized.  There 
was  a  slight  irritability,  followed  by  a  sensation 
of  numbness,  coolness,  and  hardness,  similar  to 
the  condition  caused  by  cocaine  solution.  Ex- 
periments made  with  animals  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced satisfactory  results.  Further  information 
concerning  this  alleged  discovery  is  awaited  by 
medical  journals  with  interest. 

Gk)LDENROD  AND  Hay-Fbveb. — ^In  commenting 
upon  the  advisability  of  adopting  goldenrod 
as  a  national  flower,  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Science  makes  the  following  remarks : 

Stories  of  the  victims  of  this  disease  too  often 
get  into  the  funny  papers  in  the  same  column 
with  mother-in-law  jokes — they  both  deserve 
to  receive  more  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  public  at  large. 

HoUopeter*  states  that  hay-fever  is  largely 
due  to  the  action  of  the  pollen  of  the  ragweed 
and  of  the  goldenrod,  the  former  being  85  per 
cent,  guilty,  while  the  latter  is  responsible  for 
the  remaining  15  per  cent.,  not  taking  account 
of  some  few  cases  probably  caused  by  the  pollen 
of  other  plants.  This  seems  to  reduce  the  harm 
done  by  the  goldenrod  to  a  small  amount,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  cases  are 
irritated  by  the  pollen  of  this  plant  whether  or 
not  it  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  attack. 

Between  one  and  two  per  cent,  of  our  adult 
population  probably  either  hds  hay-fever  or  is 
liable  to  contract  it  if  the  proper  conditi<m8 
arise.  The  efficiency  of  the  victims  is  reduced 
during  the  attack  a  great  deal,  in  some  cases 
even  causing  them  to  be  confined  to  their  homes 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  every  fall.  It  is  true 
that  on  this  point  there  is  a  great  variation,  but 
all  victims  have  a  lowered  vitality.  Such  a  loss 
of  time  and  efficiency  is  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  individual,  but  is  also  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity.   Why  should  we  aid  in  the  preservation 

a:     "Hay   Pefw,  Iti  Pretwitlon  tnd  Oiw,* 
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id  i^read  of  a  plant  of  such  propensities,  even 
it  is  good  to  look  uponf  Bather  it  should  be 
assed  with  the  ragweed  and  every  effort  should 
)  made  to  stamp  it  out,  at  least  in  the  neigh- 
)rhoods  of  our  cities.  If  we  do  not  care  to 
iminate  the  goldenrod  from  the  national  flower 
ntest  because  of  thoughtf ulness  of  our  friends 
id  neighbors  who  suffer  from  its  existence,  let 
I  do  so  merely  from  the  eflSciency  standpoint, 
>th  individual  and  state. 

Bravery  op  New  York  Nurses. — ^A  unit  of 
irses  who  entered  the  service  in  May,  1917, 
ider  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
tal  of  New  York,  has  returned  home.  Twenty- 

0  of  these  nurses,  who  saw  service  at  Chateau- 
deny,  St.  Mihiel,  and  in  the  Champagne  dis- 
ct,  part  of  the'time  under  fire,  and  who  were 
th  the  army  of  occupation  in  Gtermany,  have 
jeived  citations  from  General  Pershing  for 
traordinary  bravery.  The  Presbyterian  unit 
erated  the  army  hospital  at  Etretat,  Prance, 
th  2,000  beds,  ministering  to  thousands  of 
aerican  wounded. 

Praise  for  American  Hospitals. — ^Lieuten- 
t-Colonel  Richard  C.  Cabot,  who  returned  re- 
itly  from  service  abroad,  has  spoken  with 
lise  of  the  American  hospitals  in  Prance.  The 
it  with  which  Dr.  Cabot  served  arrived  in 
ance  four  months  after  the  United  States  en- 
ed  the  war.  The  American  Expeditionary 
pces  numbered  less  than  50,000  men  when  it 
:an  to  establish  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  6  at 
pdeaux  for  the  reception  of  American 
onded.     It  carried  on  its  work  of  prepara- 

1  for  months  before  the  American  Army  en- 
ed  active  service,  and  nothing  was  lacking 
the  hospital  equipment.  In  speaking  of  the 
eUent  character  of  the  service  rendered  by 
hospital,  Dr.  Cabot  is  reported  to  have  said : 
t  was  not  necessary  to  wait  hours  for  the  at- 
dance  of  a  specialist  at  a  consultation,  as  is 

ease  sometimes  at  hospitals  on  this  side.  A 
sultation  over  a  serious  case  could  be  called 
five  minutes.  Every  sitting  at  the  oflScers' 
M  was  a  potential  consultation  on  the  most 
ere  cases  in  the  hospital.  Other  American 
pitals  undoubtedly  were  in  position  to  give 
nee  to  the  American  wounded  of  equal  ex- 
ence.  ' 

V'e  were  disappointed  when  we  were  assigrned 
Bordeaux.    We  thought  it  was  too  far  from 

front.  But  we  are  gratified  now  that  we 
■e  assi^ed  there.  We  established  a  base  hos- 
il  at  the  terminal  of  the  lines  of  comraunica- 
L  When  we  received  patients  we  had  no  one 
►ass  them  along  to — we  kept  them  for  the  full 
rae  of  treatment.    We  did  just  the  thing  we 


were  trained  to  do  and  that  we  had  hoped  to 
do. 

Some  of  the  worst  wounded  came  to  us.  The 
facilities'  for  evacuating  the  wounded  to  the 
rear  were  excellent.  The  hospital  trains  kept 
us  within  two  days  of  the  front. 

When  the  offensive  of  July  started  we  began 
our  first  real  war  work.  The  wounded  were  com- 
ing to  us  at  the  rate  of  500  every  two  dayis.  We 
were  rushed  night  and  day — but  we  were  or- 
ganized and  equipped  to  handle  the  rush  with 
facility  and  efficiency. 

In  the.  early  days,  too,  when  our  only  patients 
were  the  ill  from  the  Army,  doctors  and  nurses 
were  detached  for  periods  of  training  and  ex- 
perience with  the  British  Medical  Corps.  Nearly 
all  the  doctors  had  a  period  of  this  training. 

Other  detachments  were  assigned  to  aid  in 
the  Red  Cross  work  of  civilian  relief.  Prom 
November,  1917,  to  March,  1918,  I  was  in  charge 
of  a  detachment  which  travelled  up  and  down 
France,  establishing  dispensaries  and  otherwise 
ministering  to  the  civilian  needs.  France  had 
no  doctors  to  care  for  the  ills  of  its  civilian  pop- 
ulation ;  all  the  doctors  were  with  the  army  on 
the  battle  line. 

I  spent  much  of  my  time  during  this  period 
at  the  Swiss  border  supervising  the  return  of 
French  refugees  from  the  occupied  portions  of 
France. 

The  unit  treated  one-sixth  of  the  American 
casualties.  Beside  caring  for  American  soldiers, 
it  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  work  in  re- 
lief of  the  civilian  population  fn  France,  and 
some  of  its  doctors  and  nurses  will  remain  in 
Europe  to  aid  in  the  after-the-war  relief.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cabot  returned  to  America  in 
advance  of  his  unit  because  of  his  duties  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  The  unit 
was  relieved  on  January  14,  and  is  now  await- 
ing transportation  home.  It  will  probably  be 
back  in  the  United  States  within  a  month.  Dr. 
Cabot  is  the  first  doctor  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  to  return  to  this  country. 

Col.  Frederick  A.  Washburn,  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  who  or- 
ganized the  unit  and  commanded  it  during  its 
first  months  of  service,  is  now  in  England.  He 
was  assigned  early  last  summer  to  command  of 
all   American  hospitals  there.  , 

Col.  Warren  L.  Babcock  of  Detroit  com- 
manded the  hospital  at  Bordeaux  from  the  time 
Colonel  Washburn  left  until  the  return  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Color el  Davis  from  Italy.  Accompany- 
ing Colonel  Washburn  to  the  duty  in  England 
were  Maj.  James  H.  Means  and  Capt.  William 
J.  Mixter  of  the  original  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  unit. 

The  doctors  of  the  unit  who  are  going  to  re- 
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main  in  Europe  to  aid  in  relief  work  are :  Capt. 
Paul  D.  White,  Lt.  Carl  A.  Singer,  Lt.  D.  S. 
Clark,  and  Lt.  J.  S.  Hodgson.  These  with 
nurses  and  orderlies  of  the  unit  are  assigned  to 
at  least  six  months'  service  in  the  Balkans.  They 
answered  a  Red  Cross  call  for  volunteers. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  Saturday  noon,  February  15,  the 
number  of  deaths  reported  was  262  against  332 
last  year,  with  a  rate  of  17.16  against  22.07  last 
year.  There  were  39  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  against  45  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were :  Diphtheria,  52 ;  scarlet  fever,  53 ; 
measles,  8 ;  whooping  cough,  14 ;  typhoid  fever, 
5;    tuberculosis,  40. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents :  Diphtheria,  11 ;  scarlet 
fever  4;   tuberculosis,  5. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 6;  scarlet  fever,  1;  whooping  cough  1; 
tuberculosis,  16. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:  Diphtheria,  1;  scarlet  fever  1; 
tuberculosis,  2. 

Influenza  cases,  316.  Influenza  deaths  36,  of 
which  4  were  non-residents. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — 
On  February  14,  40  new  cases  of  influenza,  with 
2  deaths,  and  7  new  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  4 
deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  De- 
partment. •► 

On  February  15,  40  cases  of  influenza  and  9 
of  pneumonia  were  reported  to  the  Boston 
Health  Department.  Deaths  reported  numbered 
6  of  influenza  and  2  of  pneumonia. 

In  speaking  of  the  week  ending  February  15, 
Acting  Health  Commissioner  SaflPord  is  reported 
to  have  said : 

*'ln  spite  of  the  continuance  of  influenza  as 
the  cause  of  mortality  in  Boston,  the  total 
deaths  for  the  present  week  will  again  fall  con- 
siderably below  last  year.  A  week  ago,  for  the 
first  time  since  last  September,  deaths  for  the 
week  were  below  those  for  1918." 

On  February  16,  30  cases  of  influenza  and  6 
of  pneumonia,  with  5  deaths  from  influenza  and 
11  from  pneumonia,  were  reported  to  the  Bos- 
ton Health  Department.  On  February  17,  therp 
were  reported  40  new  influenza  cases,  with  ? 
deaths,  and  7  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  6  deaths. 


Appointment  op  Db.  W.  R.  Bloob. — ^Dr.  W. 
R.  Bloor  has  been  appointed  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry and  head  of  the  division  of  biochem- 
istry and  pharmacology  at  the  University  of 
California.  Dr.  Bloor  was  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  biological  chemistry  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Appointment  op  Lowell  Bactebic«x)oist. — 
Dr.  James  Y.  Rodger  will  succeed  Dr.  Marshall 
L.  Ailing  as  bacteriologist  in  Lowell.  Dr.  Rod- 
ger has  returned  recently  from  France,  where 
he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  tho 
26th  Division. 

Appointment  op  Db.  Wai/teb  C.  Bailey  to 
THE  Mission  to  Poland. — ^Dr.  Walter  C.  Bailey 
of  Boston  has  been  appointed  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  Commission  to  Poland.  Dr.  Bailey 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1898.  For  three  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Consump- 
tives'  Hospital.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Washiiigton  and  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  Red  Cross  Work,  and  later  went  abroad 
as  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Tuberculosis 
Commission.  He  established  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensaries at  Lyons,  France,  and  worked  with 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand.  Dr.  Bailey  was  later 
appointed  chief  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  Rhone. 

HoNOB  FOB  Pbopessob  Selskab  Gunn. — ^Pro- 
fessor Selskar  Gunn  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  has  been  awarded  the  cross 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his  ex- 
traordinary services  in  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis in  France.  The  award  was  made  by 
President  Poincare  of  the  French  Republic  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Andr6  Tardieu.  Form- 
erly Dr.  Gunn  was  professor  of  biology  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  now  in  France 
as  director  of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  France  by  the 
Rockefeller  Institute. 

P^BLLOWSHIP  FOB  PUBLIC  HEALTH  MeN. — ^Thc 

Harvard  Medical  School,  in  cooperation  with 
*:he  Boston  Dispensary,  offers  a  Fellowship  to 
Traduates  in  medicine  who  desire  to  pursue  a 
'ourse  of  study  leading  to  the  Certificate  of 
'^iblic  Health  in  the  School  for  Health  OflS- 
•ers,  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 
Tealth  in  the  Department  of  Preventive  Med- 
eine  and  Hygiene. 
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FellawB  are  required  to  give  about  half  their 
time  to  the  treatment  and  supervision  of  the 
sick  in  clinics  or  their  homes  for  the.  Boston 
Dispensary  and  half  their  time  to  study  or  re- 
search at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Ap- 
pointments made  be  made  for  one  or  two 
years.  The  stipend  is  from  $750  to  $1,000  per 
year,  depending  on  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment made. 

Applications  stating  previous  experience,  ref- 
erences, etc.,  should  be  made  to  Dr.  Milton  J. 
Rosenau,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Hygiene,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  to  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Dispensary,  25  Bennet  Street,  Boston. 


QUft  IHaraarlptBrttfi  Hit Ittntl  ^nritto* 


ANTI-VAOOINATION. 

The  Massacliusetts  Medical  Society, 
Office  of  the  President,  Worcester, 
February  26,  1919. 
Mr.  Editor-- 

The  annual  attempt  to  repeal  our  vaccination  laws 
produces  this  year  the  inclosed  circular  now  being 
sent  to  members  of  the  Legislature  and  more  or  less  to 
physicians  and  others  throughout  the  State. 

I  ask  you  to  make  it  even  more  puibllc  by  printing 
it  in  your  columns  and  I  ask  everyone  who  reads  it 
to  read  carefully  also  the  statemenl:  of  the  true  con- 
ditions at  the  Miassachusetts  State  Antitoxin  and 
Vaccination  Laboratory  and,  after  reading  it,  to  ''get 
busy,"  each  in  his  own  district,  to  see  members  of  the 
Liegislature  and  refute  the  statements  based  on  the 
testimcny  of  the  ex-soldier  who  ''became  tubercular  as 
a  result  of  vaccination."  The  careless  lay  reader 
might  easily  conclude  that  "corpses"  of  persons  dying 
from  smaUpox  were  dally  used  to  inoculate  calves,  and 
from  the  last  two  paragraphs,  that  the  "slime"  was 
directly  injected  into  the  "healthy  bodies  of.  public 
school  ohUdren."  I  venture  to  assert  that  If  the  con- 
clusions were  drawn,  it  would  not  be  altogether  dis- 
agreeable to  the  "Medical  Liberty  League." 

Samttel  B.  Woodwabd,  PreHdeni, 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 


How  State  Virus  is  Made  in  at  I^ast  One  or  Oub 
State  Labobatobies. 

Described  by  an  eye  witness*  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  calf  is  supplied  to  the  laboratory  by  a  meat 
dealer.  It  is  first  taken  from  the  stable  and  given 
a  wash. 

The  day  the  creature  is  to  be  used  for  making  virus, 
it  is  strapped  to  a  table.  The  head  is  bound  securely 
down ;  the  front  legs  are  fastened  together.  The  hind 
legs  are  separated  as  far  as  possible,  and  held  firmly, 
in  order  to  make  the  area  worked  on  as  large  and  as 
free  as  possible.  The  calf  is  then  shaved  between  the 
front  and  hind  legs,  an  area  about  two  feet  long. 
About  ten  or  twelve  slits  are  made  in  the  shaved 
surface,  into  these  slits  the  vaccine  virus  seedf  is 
rubbed,  to  remain  six  or  sSven  days. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  animal  suffers.  It  is 
operated  on  without  anaesthetic.  It  groans  and 
wheezes,  showing  its  terror  by  its  rolling  eyes,  pant- 
ing breatib,  and  quivering  flesh. 


This  18  vMsectian! 

For  six  or  seven  days  after  the  calf  is  thus  inocu- 
lated, it  is  suspended  so  that  it  can  touch  its  feet, 
but  cannot  lie  down;  this  suspension  is  to  guard 
against  infection; — infection  of  an  already  infected 
calf!    Lice  crawl  over  the  sores. 

After  the  six  or  seven  days,  the  calf  is  again 
strapped  securely  to  the  table;  the  stoollen,  inflamed 
aUis  are  scraped  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  filthy 
contents  is  put  quickly  into  a  bottle  and  promptly 
covered — to  keep  it  pure!  Later  it  is  ground  up  in 
glycerine,  and  heate<l  to  a  certain  temperature.  The 
students  who  came  to  the  laboratory  for  instruction 
in  making  vims  were  told  that  all  the  germs  could 
not  be  killed,  but  as  many  were  killed  as  possible. 
The  virus  is  then  cooled  to  a  temperature  below  freez- 
ing, to  remain  until  ready  for  use. 

yirtM,  according  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  means : 
"a  morbid  poison,"  "slime  or.  poison."  When  you 
come  to  think  of  this  slime  from  the  corpse  of  a  person 
dying  of  small  pox,  can  we  go  further  in  filth? 

The  introduction  of  this  "slime  or  poison"  into  the 
healthy  bodies  of  public  school  children  is  compulsory 
in  Massachusetta 

Will  you  help  to  repeal  this  law? 

Join  the  lMedicai.  Libebty  League,  Inc.  Now! 
Boom  206  Kimball  Building,  18  Tremont  St,  Boston, 
Mass.  Annual  Associate  Membership  $1.00.  Tele- 
phone Main  2394. 

*  It  may  tnterert  the  reader  to  Know  that  the  "eje  witnes"  is  an 
ez-aoldier,  who  aervvd  at  the  Mexican  Border,  in  the  Ooast  ArtiUeir, 
and  was  afterward  at  Ounp  Devena,  and  who  haa  suffered  the  tuIb 
of  his  health  from  inoculation  and  vaccination  and  haa  been 
disdiaiKed  as  tubercular. 

t  D^.  S.  Monckton  Oopemen  (Yictoria.  Univenitr,  Hancfaeeter, 
Ei«.)  apeakins  of  seed  Ttnia^  aaja:  "The  moek  aatiafaetoty  mar 
terial  was  found  to  be  Teside  pulp,  obtained  in  Ihe  post  mortem 
room  from  caaea  of  discreet  amallpox  that  had  died  daring  a 
oomparatiTely  early  stage  of  the  eruption.'* 


How  Vacotne  Virus  is  Fbepabed  in  Qub  State  Labor- 
atory.   Statement  of  Dr.  A.  N.  AiXBif ,  AssiSTAifT 

IXlBBOIOB, 

The  calf  to  be  used  for  propagation  of  vaccine  virus 
is  kept  in  quarantine  for  at  least  one  week  before  it 
id  vaccinated,  to  Insure  Its  being  in  perfect  health. 
A  tuberculin  test  is  made  at  this  time  on  every  calf 
to  rule  out  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculin  Test. — On  first  day,  the  temperature  of 
calf  is  taken  in  the  forenoon,  at  noon,  and  In  the 
•>ftemoon.  At  10  p.m.  1  cc.  of  tuberculin  (from 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.)  Is 
injected  snbcutaneously. 

On  the  second  day,  temperatures  are  taken  every 
two  hours  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  A  marked  elevation 
of  temperature  (103  or  higher)  is  a  positive  test  A 
calf  showing  a  positive  reaction  is  not  used  for 
vaccination. 

If  the  calf  is  healthy,  it  is  washed  with  soap,  water 
and  brushes,  and  long  hair,  which  could  hold  dirt, 
is  clipped  off.  This  is  done  a  day  or  two  before 
vaccination.  Then  the  calf  is  brought  into  a  clean 
stall  in  a  dean  stable  where  it  is  kept  as  clean  as 
possible  during  the  entire  period,  until  vaccine  pulp  is 
collected.  The  calf  is  now  fed  on  sterilized  hay  and 
milk  to  keep  alimentary  canal  as  clean  as  possible. 
The  calf  is  prevented  from  lying  down  during  devel- 
opment of  vaccine  eruption  (5  or  6  days)  by  means  of 
a  oanvas  sling  (sterilissed).  A  sterile  cloth  apron 
is  placed  over  the  vaccinated  area  as  additional  pro- 
tectiiMi  against  soiling.  The  forenoon  and  afternoon 
temperature  record  of  each  calf  is  kept  throughout 
the  period  of  observation.  This  Is  a  means  of  watch- 
ing the  health  of  the  anlmaL 

Process  of  vacciMttion, — ^Before  operation,  the  oalfs 
feet  are  washed  with  sulpho-napthol,  carefully  in- 
spected, and  sterile  stockings  placed  on  hind  feet  The 
calf  is  placed  on  a  special  operating  table  and  rules 
of  surgical  asepsis  are  observed  throughout  opera- 
tion.    Skin  of  abdomen  and  inside  thighs  is  shaved. 
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This  area  Is  then  cleansed  with  utmost  care  and 
thoroughness  by  sterile  water,  sterile  castile  soap 
solution,  sterile  brushes,  then  thorough  irrigation  with 
sterile  water.  The  area  is  then  dried  with  a  towel 
and  followed  by  70%  alcohol.  This  procedure  is  re- 
peated three  times. 

£\>r  vaccination,  longitudinal  superficial  scratches 
are  made  on  the  shaved  area,  about  1  cm.  apart, 
and  seed  vaccine  is  ai^lied  to  each  scratch  as  it  is 
mada  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  calf  is 
placed  in  a  sling  in  the  stable,  as  before  stated. 
When  the  eruption  has  developed  (5  or  6  days) 
\t  is  removed  on  the  operating  table  with  a  curette. 

Vaccine  eruption  appears  as  elevated  ridges  of 
whitish  vesicular  tissue  along  the  original  scratches. 
There  is  no  marked  reddening  of  skin  and  no  swelling. 

The  curetting  is  done  under  rules  of  surgical  asepsis. 
The  entire  field  is  cleansed  three  times,  as  previously 
described,  excepting  that  alcohol  is  not  used,  as  this 
might  injure  tlie  vaccine.  Sterile  towels  are  placed 
about  area.  The  calf  is  then  chloroformed  during 
process  of  curetting.  The  pulp  is  tranferred  to  a 
sterile  glass  dish  and  immediately  placed  in  a  freezer 
to  prevent  multiplication  of  bacteria. 

The  calf  is  never  chloroformed  to  death  at  time 
of  taking  off  the  vaccine. 

On  the  following  day  the  calf  is  autopsied  to  make  a 
final  assurance  of  its  normal  condition.  If  any  patho- 
logical conditions  are  present  at  autopsy,  the  vaccine  is 
discarded.  The  vaccine  is  used  if  no  pathological 
lesions  are  found. 

The  pulp  is  further  treated  by  mixing  it  with  50% 
sterile  glycerine  (pulp  1  part,  glycerine  4  parts)  and 
it  is  then  ground  in  a  sterile  glass  grinder.  The 
finished  product  is  a  fine  suspension  of  vaccine  pulp 
in  glycerine.  This  is  stored  for  several  months  in  a 
freezer,  before  distributing.  During  this  time  the 
extraneous  bacteria  are  slowly  eliminated  by  the 
glycerine.  Meanwhile  its  purity  is  tested  by  two 
sets  ot  seven  bacteriologic  tests— one  set  of  tests 
by  Dr.  Bosenan ;  the  second  set  by  Dr.  Reagh.  These 
two  sets  serve  as  checfks  on  each  other.  Potency 
tests  are  also  made  on  each  lot 

Tests  made  on  vaoofne. — (l)Agar  plate  culture  is 
made  with  a  knowji  dilution  of  vaccine  and  the 
number  per  c.c,  of  hacteria  in  vaccine  is  calculated. 

(2)  One-fourth  cubic  coitimeter  of  vaccine  is  in- 
jected subcutaneously  in  a  guinea-pig.  The  cmimal  is 
observed  for  a  mdnth.  This  test  is  for  any  pathogenic 
organism. 

(3)  One-fourth  cubic  centimeter  of  vaccine  is 
addejd  to  sterile  whole  milk.  This  is  a  test  for  the 
gas  bacillus. 

(4)  One-fourth  cubic  centimeter  is  added  to  a  fer. 
mentation  tube  of  unfermented  bouillon  contiilning 
sterile  guinea-pig  tissue  (kidney). 

(5)  One-fourth  cubic  centimeter  of  vaccine  is 
added  to  a^fermentation  tube  of  dextrose  bouillon  (1% 
dextrose). 

(6)  One-fourth  cubic  centimeter  is  added  to  a  fer- 
mentation tube  of  dextrose  bouillon.  This  is  heated 
to  GO**  to  65"  O.  for  one  hour.  All  bacteria,  excepting 
fipore-bearers,  are  killed  by  heating. 

(7)  One-fourth  cubic  centimeter  is  added  to  a  fer- 
mentation tube  of  unfermented  bouillon. 

In  tests  4  to  7,  after  9  days  incubation,  %  c.c.  of 
fluid  from  the  fermentation  tube  is  injected  sub- 
cutaneously into  a  mouse  and  the  animal  observed 
for  a  month.  These  tests  (4 — ^7)  are  made  especially 
for  tetanus. 

After  tests  are  complete  and  satisfactory  the  vaccine 
virus  id  further  diluted  for  use,  filled  into  sterile 
glass  capillary  tubes  'by  vaccuum,  the  tubes  sealed 
by  flame,  packed  in  sterile  glass  containers  and  dis- 
tributed in  mailing  cases. 

"Oow-pox  virus  is  the  virus  used  in  vaccinating  the 
calves  for  production    of    small-pox    vaccine." — Th" 
Arthur  Reagh.      Abnold  N.  Axlen,  Asst.  Director, 
Massachusetts   State  Antitoxin   and  Vaccine  Labors 
atory. 


SOCIETY  NOTICE. 
MASSACHUSETTd  Thebapeutio  Massaob  ASSOdAIIQri. 
— The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick^ at  8  P.M.,  Tuesday,  March  11,  1919.    BushiesB 
meeting  at  7.46  p.m. 

Db.    Ajvdbew    p.    Cobnwall»    orthopedic    surgeon, 
Massachusetts    General   Ho^ital,    will    address   the 
Society  on  "Lame  Backs :  Their  Diagnosis  and  Treaf- 
menf 
Members  of  the  medical  profession  are  invited. 
Douglas  Gbaham,  President, 
Miss  Aonss  J.  Kerb,  Secretary. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Edward  Fbancis  Phelan,  M.D.,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medioal  Society,  died  of  disease  in 
France,  while  in  service  as  OEiptain  M.B.C.,  U.S.A, 
December  9,  1918,  aged  32.  His  home  was  in  North 
Brookfield.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1909  and  Joined  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  in  1912. 

Lewis  Henby  Plimpton,  BID.,  of  Norwood,  died  in 
Boston  suddenly,  February  21,  1919,  aged  66  years. 
He  was  a  native  of  Walpole  and  wasi  educated  at 
Phillips  Exeter,  Harvard  Collie  in  the  class  of  1875, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1878L 
He  was  an  interne  at  Boston  City  Hospital  and  had 
practiced  in  Norwood  until  1910.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  since 
1879.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  AUoe 
H.  Morrell. 

Db.  Geobge  R.  Cade,  of  Brighton,  Massachusetts, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  as  a  result  of  an 
accident.  Dr.  Cade  was  bom  in  Northwood.  N.  H., 
and  received  his  degree  from  Bates  College.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  prt^cticed  medicine  in  Maine  and 
in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  medical  director  of  the  Flsk  Hospital,  Brighton. 

Db.  Santos  Mobeiba,  a  pediatrist  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, and  director  of  the  Medicina  OUnioo,  and  Db 
Paulo  Silva  Abaugo,  a  leading  microbiologist,  who 
published,  in  1915,  "Vaccine  Therapy  of  Bronchial 
Asthma,"  died  recently,  In  Brazil,  of  influenza. 

Db.  Ricrabd  Bbnest  Kunzb  died  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
on  F^mary  10.  He  Was-  bom  in  Saxony.  He  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  New  York  until  he  went  to  Arizona 
in  1896.  There  he  established  a  cactus  farm  and 
studied  medical  botany  and  insect  fauna  of  Arizona, 
and  became  an  extensive  exporter  of  cacti  to  the 
botanical  gardens  of  the  world.  At  one  time  Dr. 
Kunze  was  president  of  the  New  York  Therapeutical 
Association. 


Clinical  Chabt  op  Renal  Diseases. — The  Clinical 
Chart  of  Renal  Diseases  accompanying  the  article  by 
Dr.  H.  S.  Jelallan,  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Jottb- 
NAL  for  Jan.  2,  1919,  has  been  reprinted  in  convenient 
form  for  the  use  of  physicians  and  medical  students, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  Joubnal  office  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  copy.  ^ 

Back  Numbers  Wanted. — ^The  Joubnal  will  be 
very  glad  to  purchase  the  following  numbers  if  in 
^ood  condition  for  binding:  June  20,  1916;  Febraaiy 
1,  1917;  May  S,  1917;  June  28.  1917;  November  1, 
1917;  November  8,  1917. 
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ffiBY    IN    CANCER: 
STUDY. 


A    CRITICAL 


Seelts  W.  Little,  M.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

a  preliminary  to  this  study  it  is  essential 
ertain  things  be  understood. 

term  *' Surgery''  in  the  title  includes  all 
ds  designed  to  cure  cancer  by  the  destruc- 
r  removal  of  the  pathological  new  growth 
1  as  all  methods  designed  to  prevent  can- 
Y  the  destruction  or  removal  of  the  so- 

"pre-caneerous"  lesions.  In  both  classes, 
ve  and  prophylactic,  the  knife,  of  course, 
Brwhelmingly  the  commonest  instrument 
though  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument 
ude  under  the  titular  head  of  ''Surgery" 
se  of  such  instruments  as  x-ray,  radium, 
cs  and  the  like. 

term  *' Cancer"  in  this  essay,  unless  other- 
pecified,  includes  not  only  the  pathological 
rowth  called  cancer  in  the  older  classifica- 
-perverted  epithelial  cell  growth, — ^but  all 
lant   pathological    new    growths.      Here, 

however,  just  as  the  knife  leads  in  the 

instruments  of  surgery,  so  cancer,  in  the 

more  restricted  sense,  is  numerically  far. 

of  all  other  malignant  pathological  new 


growths ;  even  sarcoma  of  the  old  classification  is 
a  poor  second. 

So  that  practically  the  argument  really  con- 
cerns knife  surgery,  and  cancer  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  say  twenty  years  ago. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  are  derived 
from  Hoffman's  work,  ''The  Mortality  from 
Cancer  throughout  the  World"  (1915),  in  which 
the  oflScial  sources  of  his  information  are  stated ; 
or  from  the  monumental  publication  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  "The  Mortality 
from  Cancer  and  other  Malignant  Tumors  in  the 
Registration  Area  of  the  United  States"  (1916). 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  argument  in  this 
essay  and  the  conclusions  from  that  argument 
are  unlocked  for  by-products,  so  to  speak,  of  ar 
much  wider  and  more  fundamental  investiga- 
tion carried  on  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
are  neither  the  result  nor  the  object  of  a  pre- 
determined investigation  limited  to  "Surgery  in 
Cancer"  alone.  Much  less  was  the  result  of  the 
argument  herein  set  forth  forseen  or  even 
thought  of  beforehand,  though  it  might  have 
been  absolutely  predicted  in  the  light  of  other 
phases  of  the  wider  investigation  just  mentioned. 

Finally,  if  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  argument 
which  is  based  solely  upon  accepted  facts  and 
upon  the  largest  and  most  reliable  cancer  fig- 
ures which  we  have, — if  there  is  no  flaw  in  the 
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argument,  the  conclusion,  disconcerting  though 
it  may  be,  must  be  accepted  and  faced. 

The  claim  that  the  disease  called  cancer  may 
be  cured  by  the  complete  removal  or  destruction 
of  the  pathological  new  growth  which  gives  the 
disease  its  name  and  which  is  the  one  knowix 
invariable  thing  without  which  the  disease  does 
not  exist,  predicates  that  the  disease,  cancer,  and 
the  pathological  new  growth,  the  ''cancer,"  are 
identical.  If  they  are  not  identical  and  if  the 
claim  is  justified,  it  follows  either  that  here  is 
one  disease  which  may  be  cured  by  the  complete 
destruction  or  removal  of  its  one  known  invaria- 
ble symptom  or  manifestation ;  or  that,  while  a 
cancer  does  not  constitute  the  disease  cancer,  yet 
it  alone  contains  the  essential  germ^  or  poison, 
or  thing,  that  makes  the  disease  possible,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  removal  of  a  cancer  cures 
cancer. 

It  is  childish  nonsense,  not  to  say  homeopathy, 
to  claim  that  any  disease  may  be  cured  by  re- 
moving any  one  or  all  of  its  symptoms  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  removal  of  the  disease 
itself. 

Is  a  cancer  identical  with  the  disease  cancer  f 
Or  does  a  cancer  alone  contain  the  essential 
thing  without  which  the  disease  cancer  is  im- 
possible! If  neither  of  these  two  alternatives 
is  true  it  follows  that  destruction  or  removal  of  a 
cancer  per  se  never  has,  nor  ever  will,  cure  the 
disease  cancer,  and  it  also  follows  that  one  has 
no  justification  in  claiming  that  complete  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  a  cancer,  or  of  any  num- 
ber of  cancers,  may  cure  the  disease  cancer.  The 
acknowledged  fact  that  many  individuals,  after 
having  had  their  cancers  removed  or  destroyed, 
have  lived  for  years  after  that  event,  and,  mean- 
while innocent  of  a  cancer,  have  finally  died 
from  some  disease  other  than  cancer,  is  a  mere 
post  hoc,  propter  hoc  argument.  Those  who, 
nevertheless,  accept  it  as  a  valid  argument  are 
forced  to  the  assumption  that  *'all  the  cancer- 
ous tissue  was  not  removed"  in  the  tragically 
numerous  cases  in  which  that  assumption  must 
be  made  to  uphold  the  logic. 

Is  a  cancer  identical  with  the  disease  cancer! 
Does  a  cancer  alone  contain  the  essential  thing 
without  which  the  disease  cancer. is  impossible! 
If  the  second  question  can  be  negatived  the  first 
of  necessity  is  also  negatived.  Let  us  then  con- 
sider the  second  question. 

The  essential  thing,  i,e,  the  cause,  without 
which  the  disease  cancer  is  impossible,  is  un- 


known. But  that  essential,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  conform  to  certain  known  facts,  some  posi- 
tive in  nature  and  some  negative,  though  none 
the  less  binding. 

The  cause  of  cancer  must  exist  everywhere  in 
the  inhabited  world,  because  cancer  is  endemic 
everywhere  in  the  inhabited  world.  It  must  be 
capable  of  being  effective  at  all  ages,  in  both 
sexes  and  in  every  race,  color,  status  of  civiliza- 
tion and  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  must  be  a 
cause  that  has  persisted  for  hundreds  of  years, 
certainly  since  the  time  of  Hipx)ocrates,  Celsus, 
and  Galen.  (Hoffman,  Woglom,  Crocker  Research 
Laboratory  Reports,  etc.)  This  fact  alone  rules 
out  as  the  essential  cause  anything,  any  condi- 
tion, any  article  of  human  intake,  any  circum- 
stance that  has  not  existed  continuously  and  in 
every  region  of  the  earth  having  a  record  of 
cancer  from  before  the  Christian  era  to  the 
present  time.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  a  cause 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  able  to  produce 
its  result,  but  not  among  all  peoples  alike,  nor 
everywhere  alike.  It  must  be  such  a  cause  as 
will  explain  the  very  remarkable  variations  in 
the  rate  of  incidence  and  in  the  choice  of  site 
under  each  of  these  heads.  For  instance,  it  must 
explain  why  it  is  so  effective  a  cause  at  and 
after  middle  life,  so  rarely  effective  in  infancy, 
so  increasingly  effective  among  the  highly  civi- 
lized peoples,  and  so  rarely  effective  compara- 
tively among  savages  and  semi-civilized  peoples; 
why  it  produces  its  effects  much  more  often  in 
whites  than  in  negroes,  why  women  are  more 
susceptible,  in  general,  than  men,  and  yet  why 
men  have  cancer  of  the  skin,  for  example,  oftener 
than  women.  It  must  account  for  the  remark- 
able incidence  of  cancer,  at  the  site  of  chronic 
injury  or  irritation,  but  not  in  young  i)eople  at 
such  sites  very  often  nor  in  most  people  at  any 
site;  for  the  relative  frequency  of  cancer  in 
particular  regions  of  the  body  and  the  rarity 
of  cancer  in  other  regions.  It  must  be  a  cause 
which,  once  effective,  practically  never  lets  up 
but  becomes  increasingly  effective  until  the 
death  of  the  individual  affected.  It  must  be  a 
cause  not  transmissible  by  any  known  means 
from  one  individual  to  another,  either  before  or 
after  the  death  of  the  individual  affected.  It 
must  be  a  cause  not  coming  from  outside  the 
affected  individual  unless  we  grant  also  some 
inherent  cause  in  such  an  individual  to  rendo* 
he  extraneous  cause  effective.  That  is,  if  the 
>,ause  is  an  extraneous  one,  and  there  is  M 
5S8entia1  inherent  cause,  we  must  assume  that 
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all  affected  individuals  are  what  we  call,  in  the 
case  of  bacterial  diseases,  susceptible;  while  all 
others,  which  means  all  other  people  on  earth, 
are  not  susceptible;  and  we  must  further  assume 
that,  contrary  to  susceptibility  in  all  other 
known  disorders  produced  by  extraneous  causes, 
such  susceptibility  increases  in  a  truly  remark- 
able way  at  and  after  middle  life.  Aside  from 
mechanical  injuries,  the  only  known  ways  where- 
by an  extraneous  cause  produces  pathological 
effects  in  humans  are  by  way  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  by  breathing  apparatus,  and  by  intro- 
duction through  the  body  surface.  If  the  cause 
of  cancer,  then,  is  an  extraneous  cause  it  must 
be  a  cause  capable  of  exerting  its  effects  else- 
where than  where  it  gained  entrance;  in  other 
words,  a  cause  diffusible  throughout  the  body, 
that  is,  a  cause  carried  by  the  circulatory  ap- 
paratus. If  such  is  the  case  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  in  any  way  how  or  why  an  extraneous 
cause,  increasingly  effective  and  permanent,  cir- 
culating in  the  blood,  never  has  been  known  to 
produce  its  effect  in  another  individual  by  being 
introduced  into  his  blood,  as  must  have  hap- 
pened literally  thousands  of  times  in  the  case 
of  sui^eons,  nurses  and  attendants.  Further- 
more, eancer  is  usually  single  and  that  is  still 
more  diflScult  to  explain  on  this  basis.  So  for 
many  reasons  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cause  of  cancer  must  be  an  intrinsic 
cause  in  the  individuals  affected  and  not  pri- 
marily or  fundamentally  a  cause  introduced 
from  the  outside. 

The  cause  of  cancer  must  be  something  capa- 
ble of  explaining  the  presence  in  an  affected  in- 
dividual of  embryonic  cells  in  a  place  where  no 
such  cells  normally  exist  and  it  must  explain  why 
these  embryonic  cells  persist  in  remaining  em- 
bryonic cells  to  the  end  of  the  chapter;  why 
they  thrive  and  multiply  indefinitely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  normal  cells  about  them  and 
throughout  the  body,  and  why  thay  are  always 
embryonic  cells  of  the  same  type  as  the  em- 
bryonic ancestral  cells  of  the  normal  cells  among 
which  they  first  appeared. 

The  cause  of  cancer  must  explain  certain  defi- 
nite though  little  understood  changes  in  the 
metabolism  of  lime  and  sugar  that  are  known 
frequently  to  occur  in  individuals  having  can- 
cer. It  must  explain  the  remarkable  incidence, 
great  or  small  as  the  case  may  be,  of  cancer 
relative  to  the  incidence  of  certain  other  dis- 
eases, notably  diabetes  mellitus.  It  must  be 
compatible  with  our  inability  to  transplant  suc- 


cessfully living  cancer  cells  to  another  individ- 
ual in  spite  of  the'  fact  that  normal  cells  may 
often  be  transplanted  successfully.  Finally,  it 
must  explain  metastases,  and  recurrences  at 
any  time  after  removal  of  the  original  growth ; 
why  in  one  case  a  metastasis  occurs  within  one 
month,  in  another  case  after  three  years,  and 
in  another  case  never;  why  recurrences  exhibit 
the  same  peculiar  time  relations. 

In  view  of  all  this  and  of  other  facts  that  will 
readily  occur  to  the  student  of  cancer,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  cancer  is  neither  the  disease  can- 
cer nor  does  it  contain  the  cause  of  the  disease 
permanently,  if  indeed  it  ever  does. 

Therefore  one  is  never  justified  in  claiming 
that  removal  or  destruction  in  Mo  of  a  cancer 
will,  or  even  may,  cure  the  disease  cancer.  It 
may  not,  as  we  admit;  it  cannot,  as  we  shall 
admit  one  day.  Indeed,  we  tacitly  and  ostrich- 
foolishly  admit  now  that  removal  of  a  cancer 
never  cures  cancer.  We  caU  it  a  cure  if  the 
patient  survives  cancerless  for  five  years.  (It 
used  to  be  three  years) .  If  a  cancer  appears  before 
that  time  we  admit  that  the  operation  did  not 
effect  a  cure;  if  a  cancer  appears  a  day  after 
the  five  years  are  up  we  caU  it  a  brand  new  can- 
cer having  no  connection  with  the  former  can- 
cer because  that  cancer  was  "cured"!  There  is 
no  time  limit  to  a  cure.  If  cancer,  or  any  other 
disease,  is  cured  it  stays  cured  so  far  as  that 
instance  is  concerned.  If  cancer  or  any  other 
disease  appears  again  after  a  cure  it  is  simply 
a  fresh  attack  of  that  disease  whether  it  occurs 
ten  days  or  ten  years  after  the  original  attack. 
Also,  it  is  well  to  remem*ber  that  a  disease  may 
exist  after  an  apparent  ''cure"  without  ever 
giving  any  clinical  evidence  of  its  continued 
existence.    Syphilis,  for  example. 

So  much  for  logic.  Now  let  us  apply  the 
newer,  more  fashionable  pragmatic  test.  If  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  a  cancer  actually  does 
cure  the  disease  cancer,  or  if  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  precancerous  lesions  does  actually  pre- 
vent cancer, — so  much  the  worse  for  logic.  One 
can  afford  in  that  case  to  allow  logic  to  go  to  a 
place  where  coal  is  a  drug  on  the  market. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  all  civilized 
countries  the  death  rate  from  cancer  is,  and  has 
been  for  years,  steadily  increasing.  It  is  also 
an  indisputable  fact  that  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries medical  men  in  general  have  mrged  and  have 
practiced  more  and  more  the  complete  and  early 
removal  of  all  cancers  and  of  all  abnormalities 
that  experience  shows  might  subsequently  become 
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sites  for  cancers;  at  least  where  such  removal  is 
practicable.  This  teaching ,  and  this  practice 
have  been  increasingly  followed  out  not  only  in 
private  by  medical  men  everywhere  but  publicly 
and  ofiScially  by  medical  societies,  cancer  re- 
search associations,  and  health  departments.  The 
civilized  public  has  been  widely  lectured  and  cir- 
cularized upon  the  subject.  That  this  teaching 
hsB  had  some  effect  is  shown  by  reports  from 
various  sources,  such  as  Johns  Hopkins  and  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  that  people  suffering  from  cancers 
are  actually  presenting  themselves  for  treatment 
sooner  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease  than 
they  formerly  did. 

We  have,  then,  to  face  the  fact  that  deaths 
from  cancer,  relatively  to  population,  are  in- 
creasing at  the  same  time  that  surgical  removal 
of  cancers  is  increasing,  and  earlier  surgical 
removal  at  that. 

This  does  not  at  all  necessarily  mean  that  the 
increasing  cancer  death  rate  is  due  to  the  in- 
creasing surgical  treatment  of  cancer,  though, 
as  a  possibility  even,  such  a  thought  is  a  horri- 
ble nightmare.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
our  increasing  surgical  assiduity  with  reference 
to  cancer  is  not  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  from  cancer.  If  surgery  can  bring 
about  that  desirable  result  it  is  more  surgery  we 
need,  not  less.  Can  it  conceivably  produce  such 
a  result  ?  Never,  if  the  logic  already  presented 
is  correct.  But,  logic  or  no  logic,  does  surgery 
actually  result  in  a  lesser  cancer  death  rate  than 
would  confront  us  if  sui^gery  were  abolished  as 
treatment  for  cancer?  Disregarding  argument, 
that  question  could  be  answered  only  by  trial 
extending  over  several  years  and  among  a  large 
population.  It  would  be  the  height  of  fool- 
hardiness  to  make  such  a  trial  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  because  we  know  that 
cancer  surgery  sometimes,  though  all  too  rarely, 
is  followed  by  clinical  freedom  from  cancer  for 
years  or  even  for  the  balance  of  a  long  life; 
and  because  we  also  know  that,  without  surgery, 
th«  average  cancer  victim  is  doomed  to  die  with- 
in two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  pa- 
tient with  a  cancer  and  without  surgery  lives 
with  that  cancer  for  years,  or  even  to  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  with  no  evidence  of  the  disease 
cancer  other  than  a  cancer.  Reference  is  made, 
of  course,  to  many  cancers  of  the  breast  in  old 
women  and  to  certain  cancers  of  the  skin.  Also 
there  are  a  few  cases,  apparently  authentic,  of 
cancers  which  have  disappeared  spontaneously. 
Finally,  we  have  no  way  of  telling  whether  or 


how  often  surgical  removal  of  a  supposed  can- 
cer which  turned  out  not  to  be  cancer  may  be 
followed  by  the  appearance  at  the  site  of  opera- 
tion of  a  real  cancer,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
surgical  interference.  Such  an  event  does  hap- 
pen whether  or  not  due  to  the  surgery.  It  is 
soothing  to  the  surgeon  who  has  such  an  experi- 
ence to  know  that  cancer  rarely  occurs  at  the 
site  of  any  operation  save  only  the  site  of  a 
former  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  real 
cancer! 

Does  the  surgical  treatment  of  cancer  on  the 
whole,  taking  all  cases  as  they  come,  offer  a 
longer  lease  of  life  to  cancer  patients  than  they 
could  expect  without  surgery?  Here  we  have 
a  partial  answer  to  one  side  of  the  question. 
We  have  a  little  information  as  to  how  long  a 
few  individuals  have  lived  with  cancers  and 
without  surgery.  We  have  also  some  data  as  to 
how  long  a  considerable  number  of  cancer  pa- 
tients lived  after  it  was  known  that  they  had 
cancer,  but  how  many  of  these  had  the  advan- 
tage of  surgery  and  how  many  had  not  is  not 
stated.  We  know  from  records  by  the  older 
observers,  of  the  time  before  there  was  much 
operating  for  cancer,  how  long  these  patients 
generally  lived  after  the  growth  was  noticed  and 
with  no  attempt  at  removal.  In  the  American 
Text-book  of  Surgery  (1893),  it  is  stated,  for 
example,  that  without  operation  the  average 
dui*ation  of  life  in  the  fibrous  form  of  cancer  of 
the  breast  is  about  thirty  months,  in  the  soft 
form  about  twelve  months.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  truth  at  that  time  this  average  dura- 
tion is  far  too  short  at  the  present  time.  The 
history  records  of  any  present  day  observer  will 
prove  it  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  observed 
by  any  one  man.  For  example,  in  the  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Nov.  21,  1918. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Simmons  reports  that  in  150  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  breast  the  average  length  of  time 
the  patients  had  noticed  symptoms  before  con- 
sulting a  medical  man  was  12.5  months.  After 
a  lapse  of  time  averaging  3.5  months  more  129 
of  these  patients  were  advised  to  undergo  opera- 
tion. After  an  average  period  of  1.3  months 
more  than  121  of  these  patients  actually  had 
their  operations.  In  all,  a  period  averaging  17.3 
months  duration  of  the  disease  and  still  opera- 
ble! Surely  if  they  were  still  operable  they 
had  an  expectation  of  several  months  life  with- 
out operation.  And  according  to  the  older  esti- 
mate practically  every  one  of  the  150  cases  must 
have  been  of  the  scirrhous  varietv  because  the 
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"soft"  kind  live  on  the  average  only  ** about  12 
months.''  Without  doubt  these  150  cases  in- 
eluded  the  usual  proportion  of  '*soft*'  cancers. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  this :  From  the 
exact  data  just  (luoted  and  from  other  scattered 
data  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  is  fairly  within 
the  truth  to  say  that,  without  surgical  inter- 
ference and  having  reference  to  all  cancer  pa- 
tients, the  average  length  of  life  is  at  least  two 
years  from  the  time  the  patient  first  notices 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  is  admittedly  an 
estimate  from  the  very  scant  data  available,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  too  far  from  the  truth. 

The  New  York  State  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Malignant  Disease,  1913   (quoted  by  Hoflf- 
man),  reports*  that  among  2380  patients  dying 
from  cancer  the  average  duration  of  the  disease 
from  beginning  of  noticeable  sjrmptoms  to  death 
was,  for  males,  22  months,  and  for  females,  26 
months.    As  these  cases  include  indiscriminately 
both  the  surgically  treated  cases  and  all  others, 
though  in  what  proportions  is  not  stated,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  surgery  did  not  make  much 
of  an  impression  in  this  instance  on  lengthen- 
ing the  average  life  of  cancer  patients.    Nor  did 
surgery  in  New  York  State,  either  by  '* cures'' 
or  by  lengthening  the  average  duration  of  life 
of  cancer  patients  have  any   effect    upon    the 
steady  and  almost .  uniform  yearly  increase  in 
the  cancer  death  rate.    The  death  rate  increased 
from  66.7  per  100,000  population  in  1900  to  87.8 
in  1913.    Indeed  the  record  is  worse  for  the  last 
six  years  of  this  period  than  for  the  first  six 
years.    The  increase  from  1900  to  1906  was  8.9, 
and  from  1907  to  1913  the  increase  was  10.1  per 
100,000  population.    One  would  expect  the  con- 
trary if  the  ''operate   early   and   thoroughly" 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  past  dozen  years  is 
sound.    Such  teaching  and  practice  undoubtedly 
have  prolonged  the  lives  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cancer  patients  and  have  a  comparatively 
few  clinical  ''cures''  to  their  credit.     But  this 
is  the  pragmatic  part  of  the  argument,  con- 
cerned with  the  actual  working  of  the  plan.  Let 
lis  grant,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  as  favorable 
as  possible  for  the  pragmatic  side,  that  if  every 
operable  cancer  could  be  operated  upon  within 
say  three  months  of  its  discovery,  there  would 
be  a  far  greater  number  of  "cures."    Not  only 
may  this  be  granted,  but  it  is  without  doubt  the 
truth.    There  is  another  side  to  the  picture,  how^ 
ever.    In  the  first  place,  the  more  cancer  opera- 
tions, early  or  late,  the  more  operative  deaths, 
thereby    counterbalancing    more    or    less    the 


*' cures."  The  more  cancejr  operations,  the  more 
recurrences  and  therefore  the  further  increase 
of  both  operable  and  of  inoperable  cancers  if  not 
of  the  disease  cancer.  By  the  way,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  cancers  of  the  breast  included 
in  the  report  of  Dr.  Simmons  were  inoperable 
postoperative  recurrences.  He  also  notes  that 
"many"  of  these  patients  with  inoperable  re- 
currences had  evidently  been  given  the  benefit 
of  the  "complete"  operation.  Of  80  cases  oper- 
ated upon,  because  deemed  operable,  21  died 
within  one  year;  41  died  within  two  years;  60 
died  within  three  years;  9  were  still  alive  with 
recurrences;  the  average  duration  of  life  after 
operation  was  31.7  months.  This  is  not  a  re- 
markably encouraging  record,  particularly  when 
one  remembers  that  all  the  cases  were  treated 
at  the  Huntington  Hospital  in  Boston,  Massar 
chusetts, — ^a  state  and  a  city  and  a  hospital 
noted  for  leadership  in  such  matters.  Prag- 
matically and  as  a  matter  of  hard  fact,  a  very 
minute  minority  of  cancer  cases  can  possibly  have 
such. advantages.  Bearing  this  in  mind  let  us 
consult  the  cancer  mortality  records  of  Boston, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  And  let  us 
ponder. 

Bate  per  100,000  population. 
1901        1913 

Boston   80.1        117.5 

Massachusetts 73.1         99.4 

U.  S.  Registration  Area 64.3         78.9 

It  might  be  urged  that  these  figures  state  the 
ease  unfairly  because  there  are  more  people  of 
cancer  age  in  New  England  in  general  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  in  general,  and  there- 
fore there  would  naturally  be  a  far  higher  can- 
cer incidence;  and  a  far  higher  cancer  death 
rate.  That  point  deserves  consideration.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  no  figures  available  for 
analysis  with  reference  to  that  particular  point 
and  with  reference  to  the  particular  regions 
covered  by  the  foregoing  table.  But  some  light 
may  be  found  elsewhere. 

New  York  City  considers  itself  and  is  con- 
sidered generally,  (save  possibly  by  the  natives 
of  Boston),  a  progressive  and  active  medical  and 
surgical  center.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  certainly 
as  far  removed  from  being  an  active,  progres- 
sive, and  scientific  medical  and  surgical  center  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  As  an  instance  proving 
this  statement,  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
hospital  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  not  furnished 
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an  average  of  10  autopsies  a  year  for  certainly 
20  years! 

In  1910,  New  York's  cancer  death  rate  at  age 
35  and  over  per  100,000  population  of  age  35 
and  over  was  245.  Rochester's  rate  on  the  same 
basis  was  169.  Of  Rochester's  population  in 
1910  no  less  than  55%  was  at  age  35  or  over; 
of  New  York's  population  less  than  31%  was  at 
age  35  or  over  (U.  S.  Census).  Theoretically 
Rochester  should  have  had  relatively  a  far 
greater  cancer  incidence  and  a  far  greater  can- 
cer death  rate,  taking  the  entire  population  in 
each  case  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  Theory 
and  fact  agree  in  this  respect. 

Cancer  death  rate  per  100,000  total  population 
in  1910: 

Rochester 95.8 

New  York 77.8 

But  taking  into  account  only  the  population, 
in  each  case,  of  cancer  age,  surgically  unpro- 
gressive  Rochester  is  immeasurably  ahead  o£ 
surgically  progressive  New  York  as  just  shown. 
New  York  City  cancer  "progress"  may  be 
compared  with  Rochester's  lack  of  the  same  in 
another  and  perhaps  still  more  disconcerting 
Avay. 

Cancer  death  rate  per  100,000  total  popula- 
tion: 

1901        1911 

Rochester,  N.  Y 92.5         91.8 

New  York 69.0         79.0 

During  these  ten  years  Rochester's  rate  has 
been  fairly  steady,  averaging  around  90.0,  rather 
a  high  rate  except  when  one  recalls  that  55%  of 
the  population  is  of  cancer  age.  New  York's  rate 
during  the  same  ten  years  has  steadily  and  uni- 
formly increased.  Moreover,  J^ew  York's  can<3er 
death  rate,  though  apparently  lower  than  the 
average,  is  actually  very  high  considering  that 
only  about  30%  of  the  population  is  of  cancer 
age. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  Boston's. very  high 
and  increasing  cancer  death  rate  can  scarcely  be 
explained  away  on  the  ground  that  Boston  has 
an  unusually  large  population  of  cancer  age. 
Nor  can  New  York's  low  cancer  death  rate  be 
explained  on  the  operate-early-and-of  ten  plan  of 
cancer  treatment.  Particularly  diflScult  is  it  to 
explain  on  that  basis  New  York's  increasing  can- 
cer death  rate ;  and  it  is  impossible  on  that  basis 
to  explain  New  York's  tremendously  high  actual 
cancer  death  rate  and  its  persistently  increasing 
highness.    Or    (that  nightmare  again)    is  New 


York's  cancer  death  record  perfectly  explain- 
able f 

And  what  is  one  to  say  about  Rochester's  actu- 
ally rather  low  cancer  death  rate  (considering 
the  proportion  of  the  population  at  cancer  age), 
-and  particularly  about  the  fairly  stationary 
death  rate  during  those  ten  years  f  Neither  in 
those  years  nor  at  any  other  time  has  Rochester 
followed  out  the  universal  injunction  to  **  oper- 
ate early  and  thoroughly"  in  cancer.  This  is 
not  because  Rochester  physicians  do  not  approve 
of  that  dictum,  but  because  they  have  not  in 
general  the  scientific  medical  acumen  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  needed  to  make  an  early  diagno- 
sis of  cancer;  and  because  very  few  Rochester 
surgeons  have  the  training  and  skill  to  do  any 
complete  operation  in  a  first  class  manner.  Nor 
is  this  state  of  things  peculiar  to  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  It  exists  all  over  the  country  except  in  the 
great  medical  centers  such  as  the  other  Roches- 
ter, Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  XH>Bsi- 
bly  a  few  other  places.  This  pragmatic  fact  can- 
not be  denied.  Nor  can  the  other  pragmatic 
fact,  explain  it  as  we  may,  that  the  cancer  death 
rate  is  higher  and  increasing  faster  in  the  great 
medical  centers  of  this  country  than  in  the  com- 
paratively unprogressive  medical  centers.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  true  of  diseases  other  than  can- 
cer which  are  curable  or  remediable  only  by 
painstaking  and  scientific  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Prom  another  angle,  surgery  as  a  treatment  for 
cancer  is  put  upon  the  defensive  by  the  pragma- 
tic test.  In  what  class  of  cancer  ought  one  to 
expect  that  the  earliest  diagnosis  could  be  made 
and  consequently  early  operation  would  be  most 
common?  In  what  class  of  cancer  is  operation 
technically  the  least  difficult?  What  class  of 
cancer  offers  on  the  whole  the  best  chance  of 
success  from  operative  measures  t  What  class  of 
cancer  is  from  beginning  to  end  directly  under 
view?  Cancer  of  the  skin  answers  all  these 
questions  quite  satisfactorily.  What  class  of 
cancer  theoretically  can  be  best  prevented  by  the 
surgical  prophylactic  measure  of  removing  "pre- 
cancerous" lesions?  Again,  cancer  of  the  skin. 
What  class  of  cancer  is  most  liable  to  be  quickly 
noticed  by  the  patient  and  concerning  what 
class  of  cancer  will  a  patient  consult  a  physician 
soon  after  he  discovers  it  ?  Cancer  of  the  skin, 
because  it  is  usually  disagreeably  conspicuous  on 
face  or  hand.    • 

Such  being  the  case,  cancer  of  the  skin  ought 
surely  to  demonstrate,  if  demonstration  is  any- 
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where  possible,  the  beneficent  result  (a  gradu- 
ally decreasing  death  rate),  of  curative  and  pro- 
phylactic surgery  as  applied  to  cancer.  Cancer  of 
the  breast  would  also  answer  the  above  ques- 
tions satisfactorily  and  serve  equally  well  as  a 
demonstration  except  for  the  fact  that  American 
ladies  have  a  praiseworthy  disinclination  to  ex- 
hibit their  breasts  except  in  the  privacy  of  the 
ball  room.  Even  with  that  handicap,  cancer  of 
the  breast  probably  is  second  only  to  cancer  of 
the  skin  in  its  liability  to  early  discovery,  its 
coming  early  under  the  observation  of  the  physi- 
cian, its  early  diagnosis,  its  comparatively  safe 
operability,  and  in  the  opportunities  the  female 
breast  presents  for  the  removal  of  ''precancer- 
ous'* lesions.  Let  us  examine  the  cancer  deathj 
rates  of  cancer  of  the  skin  and  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  for  proof  that  surgery  is  justified  in  the 
treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  cancer. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  let  us  take  also 
the  figures  showing  the  death  rates  from  all  can- 
cers as  a  sort  of  standard;  and  from  cancer 
of  the  stomach  and  liver  as  an  example  of  a 
cancer  comparatively  difficult  of  early  diagnosis, 
and  rarely  discovered  in  time  for  reasonably 
hopeful  operability,  of  difficult  operability  at  tha 
best,  and  a  cancer  offering  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunities for  surgical  prophylactic  work  to  any 
save  the  most  painstaking  and  accurate  diag- 
nosticians and  surgeons. 

Gakceb  Dbath  Bats  Pbb  100,000  Popuultion  in  the 
U.   S.  Rboistbation  Abba,   1900-1014. 


All  Caitcbrs. 

Skik. 

Fbm.  Breast 

Stom.andUv. 

1900 

G2.9 

2.0 

9.1 

22.5 

1901 

64.8 

2.2 

10.4 

22.6 

1902 

05.1 

2.1 

10.9 

23.4 

1908 

68.8 

2.3 

11.0 

25.1 

1904 

70.2 

2.3 

12.2 

26.2 

1905 

71.4 

2.4 

11.5 

26.2 

1906 

69.1 

2.3 

11.7 

26.1 

1907 

70.9 

2.6 

12.3 

27.0 

1908 

71.5 

2.7 

13.2 

27.9 

1909 

73.8 

J.9 

14.4 

29.3 

1910 

7^2 

2.7 

14.2 

30.6 

1911 

74.3 

2.7 

14.5 

29.3 

1912 

77.0 

29 

14.9 

30.6 

1913 

78.9 

2.7 

14.7 

31.2 

1914 

79.4 

2.9 

16.6 

30.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  each  of  the  four 
headings  in  the  table  there  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  steady  increase  in  the  death  rate  from 
1900  to  1914.  The  important  thing,  however, 
for  the  present  discussion  is  the  percentage  in- 
crease under  each  head. 

Deaths  from  cancer  in  general  increased . . .  26% 
Deaths  from  cancer  of  stomach  and  liver. .  .33% 

Deaths  from  cancer  of  the  skin 45% 

Deaths  from  cancer  of  female  breast 82% 


Comment  is  superfluous.  The  appeal  to  prag- 
matism not  only  confirms  the  appeal  to  reason 
but  it  arouses  again  the  horrible  suspicion  that 
the  surgical  treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  can- 
cer, instead  of  curing  and  preventing  cancer, 
actually  and  enormously  increases  the  death 
rate  from  cancer  and  the  incidence  of  cancer. 
It  is  not  fair  to  make  that  post  hoc,  propter  hoc 
assumption,  however-  There  may  be  some  other 
explanation  for  the  undoubted  facts  set  forth 
above.  But  that  other  explanation,  if  it  exists, 
should  be  made  very  clear  before  one  is  justi- 
fied in  advising  the  surgical  removal  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  of  every  operable  can- 
cer, of  every  "suspicious"  growth,  and  of  everj' 
possible  ''precancerous''  lesion. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  honest,  conscientious, 
informed  physician  to  do  when  asked  for  profes- 
sional advice  by  a  patient  with  a  cancer,  a 
possible  cancer,  or  a  possible  ''precancerous" 
lesion,  assuming  in  each  case  that  the  abnor- 
mality is  obviously  operable  ? 

Taking  his  honesty,  his  conscience,  and  his  in- 
formation with  him,  the  physician  should  put 
himself  in  the  patient's  place,  bearing  in  mind 
the  patient's  sex,  age,  race,  financial  and  do- 
mestic condition,  family  history,  physical  con- 
dition, mental  status,  previous  history,  habits, 
occupation,  and  general  environment.  He  should 
then  advise  the  patient  to  do  exactly  what  hQ 
would  decide  to  have  done  to  himself  under  all 
the  circumstances,  including  the  surgeon  in- 
volved. This  last  item  is  important.  In  the 
Medical  Record,  Oct.  10,  1914,  in  an  article  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Levin,  Halstead  is  reported  to  claim 
that  38.8%  of  his  cases  of  breast  cancer  oper- 
ated upon,  remained  well  for  three  years  or 
more.  Wertheim,  according  to  Dr.  Levin, 
claims  25%  of  "cures"  from  his  operative 
treatment  of  uterine  cancer.  Taking  Dr.  Wm. 
J.  Mayo's  report  on  996  cases  of  stomach  can- 
cer, Dr.  Levin  shows  that  in  the  hands  of  a  Mayo 
only  about  9%  of  stomach  cancers  may  be 
"cured"  by  surgery  alone.  He  sums  up  by  say- 
ing that  "in  all  rather  less  than  30%  of  cancer 
patients  can  hope  to  be  cured  by  surgery  alone." 
(Surgery,  in  this  article,  refers  to  knife  sur- 
gery). 

If  Halstead,  Wertheim,  and  Mayo  make  no 
greater  claim  for  surgery  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer  than  this,  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  surgeons? 

Dr.  Levin  makes  one  more  remark  pertinent 
to  this  discussion.    He  says,  "only  in  carcinoma 
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of  the  lip  the  radical  cure  by  the  aid  of  the  so- 
called  block  dissection  of  the  tumor  and  the 
regional  lymph  glands  is  as  high  as  70  to  83  per 
cent.''  It  is  well  known  that  lip  cancer  offers, 
perhaps  more  than  skin  cancer,  hope  for  radical 
"cure''  by  the  surgical  route,  though  ** seventy 
to  eighty-three  per  cent/'  seems  a  little  high. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
in  England  (the  only  available  figures  on  this 
particular  point),  the  mortality  from  cancer  of 
the  lip  increased  15.2%  in  the  years  1901-1910 
as  compared  with  the  mortality  in  the  years 
1899-1900. 

It  seemed  unnecessary  to  cumber  this  study 
with  a  multitude  of  tables  and  figures,  a  thing 
which  would  have  been  easy  to  do.  The 
figures  given  are  by  no  means  exceptional.  In 
fact,  with  one  notable  exception,  all  available 
and  reliable  figures  covering  large  numbers  of 
cases  have  the  same  general  trend  as  the  figures 
given.  The  exception  referred  to  is  the  record 
of  deaths  from  skin  cancer  in  the  city  of  Greater 
New  York.  As  recorded,  the  death  rate  from 
cancer  of  the  skin  in  New  York  City  diminished 
in  the  dozen  years  ending  in  1914  something 
over  60%.  However,  even  that  instance  deals 
with  comparatively  few  cases.  In  no  year  were 
there  more  than  83  deaths  from  cancer  of  the 
skin  in  New  York  City. 

If  the  unavoidable  conclusions  of  the  investi- 
gation herein  outlined  are  truths,  they  are 
truths  of  the  utmost  importance : — namely,  that 
surgery  never  has  and  never  can  cure  cancer  by 
removal  of  *  *  cancers ; ' '  that  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  removal  of  ** precancerous"  lesions 
prevents  even  ** cancers;!'  that  such  removal  cer 
tainly  cannot  prevent  cancer/  the  disease;  that 
our  teaching  and  practice  in  the  matter  are  ab- 
solutely incorrect  because  we  are  attacking  only 
a  symptom  or  manifestation  instead  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  that  this  teaching  and  practice  have  proved 
not  only  worse  than  useless  in  controlling  the 
disease  but  that,  in  one  respect  at  least  (recur- 
rences), such  teaching  and  practice  actually  in- 
crease the  number  of  ''cancers"  and  persistently 
tend,  by  their  false  though  generally  accepted 
assumptions,  to  divert  cancer  research  in  wrong 
directions;  that,  as  at  present  taught  and  prac- 
ticed, the  most  that  surgery  in  cancer  can  do  is 
to  prevent  possibly  a  few  "cancers,"  to  relieve, 
more  or  less,  suffering  in  some  cases,  in  some 
cases  to  prolong  life  a  few  months,  in  a  compara- 


tively small  number  of  cases  for  a  few  years, 
and  in  a  ve^y  small  number  of  cases  for  many 
years. 

If  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  are 
not  warranted,  that  fact  should  be  demonstrated. 

Meanwhile  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  surgical 
treatment  of  cancer,  illogical  and  impotent  as 
it  is,  is  in  general  the  best  treatment^ we  have 
for  cancer,  though  a  very  poor  best.  But  if  our 
argument  is  correct  we  are  disastrously  over- 
emphasizing this  very  poor  best. 


METHOD  OF  MAKING  THE  lODO-TANNIN- 
GLYCERIN  COMPLEX.       -'' 

By  Claes  Julius  Bnebuske,  M.D.,  Cambrjcdge,  Mass. 

Description  of  the  method  used  in  making  the 
iodo-tannin-glycerin  complex,  which  is  the  dyna- 
mic factor  of  the  chemo-therapeutic  orthoarteriox 
tony,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  toxaemic  cause 
of  abnormal  arterial  tension  (dysarteriotony), 
has  been  experimentally  proven  by  the  author  of 
this  inquiry.* 

In  the  year  1905,  the  author  read  in  a  French 
textbook  on  therapeutics  the  following  words: 
*'Introduit  dans  le  sang,  ce  metalloid  (riode) 
s'y  combine  avec  le  sodium  et  y  circule  sous 
forme  d'iodure  de  sodium.  Mais  il  n 'est  pas 
demontre  qu'il  ne  forme  pas  des  combinaisons 
speciales  avec  les  albuminoides — mi  en  est 
t^q^mt  sur  ce  point  a  des  hypotheses  ou  d  des' 
experiences  in  vitro  toujo^irs  snjettes  d  des  in- 
terpretations  differenies." 

The  textbook  referred  to  was  written  by 
X.  Arnozan,t  Professor  of  Therapeutics  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Bordeaux,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  a  collection  of  medical  textbooks 
edited  by  L.  Testut,  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  Lyons,  with  the  collaboration  of 
forty  professors  of  the  medical  faculties  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  and 
Toulouse.  Thus  the  words  quoted  may  be  con- 
sidered an  authentic  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  French  Science  has  not  solved  the  problem 
of  organic  reaction  by  iodine  **introduit  dans  le 
sang''  (i.e.,  absorption  of  iodine  by  protein  in 
the  blood),  and  does  not  pretend  to  hav€  dis- 
covered the  action  of  organic  iodine  **in  san- 
guine'' in  contradistinction  to  the  action  of  io- 

*  Belongs  to  paper  by  OlaPs  Jul  ins  Enebuske,  entitled  "Inquin 
thnnii^h  analysis  of  measurements  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the 
radiaJis  arterv'." 

t  X.  Amosan,  Pr^^cis  de  Th^rnpetitique,  Paris.  1903.  Tome  1. 
p.   211. 
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dine,  when,  after  resorption  it  directly  reacts 
upon  bicarbonate  of  sodium  to  form  iodide  of 
sodium  and  acts  as  iodide  of  sodium. 

This  problem  of  iodine-pharmacology,  distin- 
guishing between  iodine  as  reacting  directly  up- 
on bicarbonate  of  sodium  in  the  blood  on  the 
one  hand  and  reacting  upon  protein  (or  other 
organic  properties)  on  the  other,  interested  me 
particularly  because  at  an  eaxlier  period  of  my 
life  I  had  been  engaged  in  original  iodine  re- 
search in  writing  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  li- 
centiate in  philosophy  (Lund  University,  1885). 

After  many  varied  experiments  with,  this 
problem  for  a  number  of  years,  I  obtained,  j8- 
ually,  through  interaction  of  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  iodine,  tannin,  and  glycerin,  a  com- 
pletely soluble  product  without  deposition  of 
any  insoluble  by-product  arising  through  the 
oxidation  of  tannin.  The  soluble  product  con- 
tained all  the  iodine  ilot  in  the  form  of  free 
iodine  (with  the  exception  occasionally  of  a 
trace  of  it).  On  further  examination  of  this 
product,  I  found  it  to  possess,  besides  other 
properties,  the  following  ones: 

1.  It  was  capable  of  taking  up  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver in  an  amount  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  iodine  contained  in  it,  forming  a  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent  water  solution  in  which 
even  after  twenty-four  hours  there  was  no  de- 
posit of  iodide  of  silver,  nor  clouding  of  the 
solution. 

2.  It  was  capable  of  permeating  living  ani- 
mal membranes  and  carrying  all  the  iodine  con- 
tained in  it  through  such  membranes  without 
injury  to  them. 

3.  It  possessed  a  close  connection  with  pro- 
tein in  the  blood :  it  formed  a  precipitate  in- 
stantly on  contact  with  colloidal  protein,  and 
this  precipitate  was  easily  dissolved  again  when 
there  was  a  surplus  of  colloidal  protein. 

4.  It  possessed  the  remarkable  physiological 
property  of  reducing  the  maximum  tension  of 
the  radialis  artery  to  the  normal  level  of  150 
mm.  Hg.,  or  in  stricter  terms  higher  than  140 
mm.,  not  exceeding  150  mm.,  in  such  disturb- 
ances of  the  arterial  tension  as  occur  in  mental 
diseases  and  in  certain  other  diseases.*  This 
action  manifests  itself  in  these  diseases  both 
when  the  tension  is  too  low  (hypotension)  and 
when  it  is  too  high  (hypertension)  in  accord- 
ance with  the  description  given  in  my  article 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgicat.  Journal. 

♦  Not  in  hemarrha^,  shook,  hypoKystoHa  due  to  valvular  lesion 
or  deicenerated  myocardaum,  nor  in  adipo^ita;!,  aathma,  prootatic 
h>'P«rtrophy,   etc. 


Vol.  cLXXvii,  No.  23,  December  6,  1917,  under 
the  title  of  Orthoarteriotony. 

5.  It  retained  its  dynamic  and  chemical 
properties  without  deposition  of  any  insoluble 
precipitate,  even  after  having  been  kept  in  a 
cellar  four  years. 

The  iodine-containing  complex  described 
above  was  made  as  follows: 

Iodine,  Ip. ;  tannin,  4p. ;  glycerin,  16p.  Tan- 
nin was  dissolved  in  glycerin  by  heating  it  in 
a  water  bath,  then  filtering  it  to  a  clear  solu- 
tion, and  cooling  it  to  about  60°  Fahr.  Tan- 
nin-glycerin solution  and  iodine  were  enclosed 
in  a  stoppered  glass  bottle  and  placed  in  a 
cylinder  which  by  suitable  mechanical  arrange- 
ments was  held  in  rotation,  revolving  about  15 
times  a  minute.  The  bottle  was  placed  on  an 
oblique  axis  in  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  cyl- 
inder in  order  to  facilitate  the  thorough  mixing 
of  the  content  in  the  bottle  without  shaking  it. 
The  rotation  continued  until  all  the  iodine  dis- 
solved. About  one  week  was  required  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
about  60°  Fahr. 

Only  the  purest  grades  of  chemicals  must  be 
used.  Even  if  satisfying  the  tests  prescribed 
by  the  pharmacopoeia,  the  iodine  must  be  re- 
sublimated  ;  the  purest  white  tannin  should  be 
used,  and  the  glycerin  must  be  absolutely 
neutral,  free  from  the  last  vestige  of  reducent 
substance.  When  all  the  iodine  is  dissolved  and 
is  without  any  deposit  of  insoluble  precipitate, 
this  solution  is  left  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of 
60  to  70°  Fahr.,  until  it  does  not  contain  free 
iodine  or,  at  least,  only  a  trace  of  it  (pale  violet 
color  to  chloroform). 

From  this  solution  as  ground  substance  the 
active  substance  is  extracted  with  ether.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  the  ether  is  evaporated  at 
normal  temperature,  and  the  residue  (free  from 
ether)  is  dissolved  in  glycerin  and  concentrated 
sugar  solution.  The  titre  of  iodine  is  deter- 
mined by  analytical  method  and  the  product  is 
preserved  in  the  strength  of  5%  (or  as  desired). 
This  product  is  destined  for  subcutaneous  use 
and  with  due  precaution  can  be  used  intraven- 
ously after  dilution  Math  physiological  chloride 
of  sodium  solution.  In  a  case  of  melancholia, 
a  man  60  years  of  age,  with  the  maximum  radi- 
alis tension  260  m.  m.,  Hg.,  reduction  to  150  m.  m. 
by  the  equivalent  of  10  cgm.  iodine  took  place 
within  21/^  hours.  It  takes  about  six  months 
before  the  ground  substance  is  ready  to  be 
extracted  with  ether.  ^^ 
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A  product  may  be  obtained  for  use  in 
shorter  time.  For  this  purpose  the  iodine-tan- 
nin-glycerin  solution,  after  standing  from 
two  weeks  to  one  month,  is  diluted  with 
a  concentrated  sugar  solution  to  a 
titre  of  5%  iodine.  This  solution  may 
be  used  after  having  been  kept  stand- 
ing at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°  Fahr., 
for  about  two  months.  At  about  that  time  the 
amount  of  free  iodine  is  reduced  to  less  than  5% 
of  the  total  amount  of  iodine  contained  in  the 
product.  Sugar  for  this  product  must  be  the 
purest  kind,  crystallized,  pure  white  and  formed 
in  large  crystals,  and  the  water  should  be  the 
purest  distilled  variety.  A  special  laboratory 
is  required. 

The  discovery  of  the  action  of  this  form  of 
iodine  (orthoarteriotony  through  organic 
reaction  of  iodine  in  saiigvine)  and  the 
invention  of  the  manner  of  making  this  iodine- 
complex  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  following  methods : 

1.  Formulation  of  the  problem  to  find,  ex- 
perimentally, a  chemical  complex  containing 
iodine  and  endowed  with  such  chemical 
properties  that,  by  its  internal  use,  after 
resorption,  iodine  must  be  combined  with 
or  chemically  react  upon  protein  in  the  blood 
or  in  the  tissues. 

2.  Not  spending  the  oxidizing  energy  of 
iodine  in  such  reaction  as  T2+H20-t-R=2IH 
+B0 ;  for  this  purpose  water  is  excluded  from 
the  presence  of  iodine,  tannin  and  glycerin  un- 
til the  active  product  is  formed. 

3.  Observing  that  no  insoluble  by-product, 
arising  through  the  oxidation  of  tannin,  is 
deposited. 

4.  Controlling  the  chemical  reaction  by  ti- 
tration with  one-tenth  normal  silver-nitrate 
solution. 

5.  Controlling  the  physiological  action  of  the 
product  by  radialis-arteriotonometry. 

If  former  investigators  had  been  guided  by  the 
above  mentioned  considerations  and  measures 
during  their  experiments  with  iodine  and  tan- 
nin, the  discovery  of  orthoarteriotony  and  its 
dynamic  factor  would  perhaps  have  been  made 
at  some  earlier  period. 

The  author  has  also  conducted  experiments 
with  a  view  to  making  the  iodine-tannin-gly- 
cerin complex  for  subcutaneous  use  by  some 
briefer  procedure  without  loss  of  its  physiologi- 
cal action.     These  experiments  will  not  be  con- 


cluded by  the  author,  although  they  have  been 
fairly  successful.  The  author  hopes  that  such 
experiments  may  attract  the  interest  of  some  in- 
vestigator who  will  continue  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  survival  of  the  distinctive  action  of  or- 
thoarteriotony may  be  assured. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSKIVED  IN  ORDER  TO  MAINT.VIN  THE 
BIOCHEMIC  ADAPTATION  (OP  THE  DYNAMIC 
factor)   to  the  action  op  ORTHOARTERIOTONY. 

When  the  iodine  complex  described  above  is  to 
be  used  it  is  essential  to  observe  strictly  certain 
technical  rules  which  safeguard  the  biochemic 
adaptation  to  the  pharmacodynamic  action  of 
orthoarteriotony.  The  iodine-tannin-glycerin 
complex  must  be  diluted  with  pure  water  only 
(not  alkaline).  The  complex  must  not  be  mixed 
with  other  medicinal  substances  such  as  am- 
monia, fixed  alkalies,  carbonates  of  alkalies,  alka- 
line earths,  acids,  alcohol,  iodides,  bromides,  me- 
tallic salts,  proteins,  starches,  oils,  extractive  sub- 
stances of  medicinal  plants,  pills,  emulsions,  de- 
coctions, infusions,  and  similar  substances,  be- 
cause they  alter  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
iodine  complex.  At  the  time  when  the  iodine 
complex  is  taken  the  stomach  of  the  patient 
must  not  contain  starchy  or  proteinic  residues 
from  the  preceding  meal,  nor  must  soda  foun- 
tain drinks,  nor  beers,  wines,  alcohol,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acetic  acid,  acids  derived  from  ab- 
normal fermentation.  The  stomach  must  not  be 
irritated ;  for  then  the  dynamic  factor  may  not  be 
resorbed  through  .the  pyloric  part  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
but  may  be  driven  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
small  intestine  and  decomposed  by  interaction 
with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  thus  the  bio- 
chemic adaptation  of  the  dynamic  factor  is  lost. 

A  few  rules  will  sufiSce  to  protect  the  bio- 
chemic adaptation  of  this  dynamic  factor: 

1.  It  must  be  taken  15  to  30  minutes  before 
a  meal  (empty  stomach). 

2.  The  patient  should  be  at  rest  while  taking 
it  and  for  about  15  minutes  afterwards,  before 
beginning  the  meal. 

3.  Dilute  the  dose  with  50  or  at  most  100 
grams  of  pure  water  (not  alkaline)  and  sip  it 
slowly  (to  favor  absorption  through  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach  or 
the  adjoining  portion  of  the  duodenum  before 
the  reaction  of  the  contents  becomes  markedly 
alkaline) . 

4.  Do  not  afterwards  force  it  further  down 
by  drinking  additional  liquids. 
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5.  The  24-hour  dose  varies  5  to  12  cgm. 
iodine  with  exceptional  cases  of  15  to  25  cgm. 
If  it  does  not  exceed  15  cgm.  iodine  it  may  be 
taken  at  one  time,  15  to  30  minutes  before  the 
noon  or  evening  meal.  If  more  than  15  cgm.  is 
required,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  daily  dose 
in  two  or  three  portions. 

6.  Determine  the  dose  by  controlling  the  ac- 
tion upon  the  maximum  tension  of  the  radialLs 
artery.  This  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  the 
radialis-arteriotonometer.  If  in  some  cases  it  is 
found  that  6  cgm.  iodine  taken  on  one  day  is  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  continuous  tension  of  140  to 
150  m.m.  Hg.  for  a  whole  week,  it  should  be 
given  only  once  a  week. 

7.  When  a  larger  dose  is  taken  (8  cgm.  io- 
dine a  day  or  more),  one  day  of  each  week 
should  be  left  free  so  that  any  surplus  may  be 
eliminated.  The  adult  eliminates  about  50 
cgm.  iodine  (in  form  of  iodide  of  sodium)  per 
week  through  the  kidneys  when  the  dynamic 
factor  of  orthoarteriotony  is  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  rules. 

The  above  rules  are  not  mere  theoretical  for- 
mulations ;  the  author  has  tested  them  clinically, 
both  by  means  of  radialis-arteriotonometry 
and  by  urine  examination,  and  they  have  been 
found  valid. 

The  followinor  contraindications  have  been 
noted  by  the  author  for  theoretical  reasons : 

1.  High  grade  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
and  valvular  lesions. 

2.  Temperature  higher  than  99.5°  if  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time. 

8.  Body  weight  considerably  below  optimum, 
if  it  does  not  soon  increase  after  beginning  the 
iodine  treatment. 

THE  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTTON  OF  THE  ACTIVE 
PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  lODINE-TANNIN-GLYCERIN 
COMPIiEX. 

The  properties,  chemical,  biochemic,  and 
pharmacodynamic  which  have  been  described 
above,  support,  the  probability  that  the  iodine 
in  the  complex  is  not  present  as  iodine-anion 
but  as  substitute  iodine  within  the  radicle  of 
either  tannin  or  glycerin,  or  both.  As  long  as 
no  derivative  of  this  complex  has  been  pro- 
duced and  investigated,  no  definite  conclusion 
is  permissible  in  regard  to  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion. To  everyone  who  is  qualified  to  have  an 
opinion  in  a  question  of  this  nature  it  must  be 
perfectly  evident  that  the  constitution  of  this 


complex  cannot  be  determined  by  chemical  in- 
teraction in  vitro  with  substances,  the  predomi- 
nant connection  of  which  with  either  iodine, 
tannin  or  both  determines  decomposition  of  the 
complex.  However,  the  present  era  in  phar- 
macology and  therapeutics  is  characterized  by 
efforts  to  define  medicinal  substances  in  terms 
of  physiological  properties  or  pharmacodynamic 
action.  Clinical  therapeutic  methods  today  em- 
ploy remedial  substances  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  unknown  except  as  concepts  of  causes 
producing  biological  action  which  can  be  ob- 
served experimentally.  In  my  investigation  the 
iodine  complex  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  and 
not  the  end  itself.  In  this  connection  the  chem- 
ical constitution  is  an  accessory  question  which 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  the  future. 

It  seems  appropriate  here  to  recall  to  mind 
the  fact  that  iodoform  was  discovered  by  Serul- 
las  in  1822,  but  its  chemical  constitution  was 
not  determined  until  1834  by  Dumas.  Anaes- 
thesia was  discovered  in  1845 — ether  by  Mor- 
ton, and  in  1846 — chloroform  by  Simpson.  The 
beneficent  results  of  those  discoveries  were  not 
withheld  from  clinical  therapeutics  through  dis' 
cussion  regarding  the  chemical  constitution  of 
ether  or  chloroform,  the  interpretation  of  which 
has  undergone  some  change  since  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  anaesthesia.  Such  questions  are 
outside  of  pharmacology  and  therapy. 

As  already  stated,  I  have  conducted  this  in- 
vestigation with  the  purpose  of  solving  a  prob- 
lem pertaining  to  the  pharmacological,  bio- 
chemic, and  therapeutic  thought-complex.  As 
proven  in  a  previous  publication,  this  problem 
is  now  solved,  and  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tion may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  I  have  furnished  experimental  proof  in 
support  of  the  a.ssumption  that  an  equal  amount 
of  one  and  the  same  chemical  substance  pro- 
duces essentially  different  medicinal  action  de- 
pending upon  whether  or  not  after  resorption 
it  is  taken  up  by  or  chemically  reacts  upon  one 
or  the  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
or  the  tissues  (iodine — organic  molecule  or  io- 
dine^— ^bicarbonate  of  sodium). 

2.  I  have  discovered  a  new  mode  of  me- 
dicinal action  (new  form  of  pharmacodynamic 
energy)  which  I  have  described  and  which  I 
have  proposed  to  name  "orthoarteriotony." 

3.  My  investigation  has  opened  the  way  for 
evolving  other  new  modes  of  medicinal  action. 

4.  The  iodine-glycerine-tannin  complex,  be- 
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ing  described  in  definite  pharmacodynamic  and 
biochemic  terms  and  having  definitely  known 
composition,  belongs  to  the  few  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
most  recent  pharmacology  and  therapeutics. 


A  KECORD  OF  THE  FRACTURES  AMONG 
10,287  MEN  DISCHARGED  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY  DURLXG  NO- 
VEMBER, DECEMBER,  AND  PART  OF 
JANUARY,  1918  AND  1919.* 

By     Liexjt.-Col.     Isaac     W.     Bbewer,     M.C,     Camp 
Humphreys,  Va. 

The  records  of  the  physical  examination  made 
of  men  entering  and  leaving  the  U.  S.  Army  are 
a  vast  mine  of  information  which  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
medical  profession.  Unfortunately  a  large  part 
of  this  data  has  not  as  yet  been  collected  and 
digested  and  put  in  form  where  it  can  be  readily 
used  by  those  who  are  in  need  of  such  informa- 
tion. During  my  service  in  the  Army  I  have 
endeavored  to  collect,  as  far  as  possible,  all  data 
that  bore  in  any  way  upon  the  public  health,  and 
present  them  in  a  form  that  could  be  readily 
used  by  public  health  officials. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  medical 
officers  at  Camp  Humphreys  began  to  examine 
officers  and  enlisted  men  for  demobilization.  Be- 
tween that  time  and  January  8,  1919,  10,287 
officers  and  men  passed  through  the  Examining 
Board.  In  looking  over  the  statements  made  by 
these  men,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  number  of  them  said  they  had  previously 
suffered  from  fractures  of  one  or  more  bones. 
I  was  so  impressed  with  this  that  I  requested 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  examinationSj  Cap- 
tain Clyde  E.  Watson,  to  tabulate  the  cases  re- 
porting previous  fractures.  This  he  and  his 
assistant  very  kindly  did,  and  T  am  very  much 
indebted  to  them  for  the  data  here  presented. 
A  total  of  665  fractures  are  noted,  making  » 
rate  of  64.7  per  thousand. 

Table  I. 
Fractures    (Old  Healed)    Found  while   Examining 
10.287  Officers  and  Men  for  Discharge  at  Camp 
A.  A.  Humphreys,  Virginia. 

BcnrTracturei)  No.  Oa»ej» 

Humerus     101 

Collets'    9K 

Phalanges  (fiiiRers  and  toos)    73 

Clavicle     59 

•  Published  by  pemiiHsioii  of  The  Siirpceon  General  of  the  Army. 


Tibia    55 

Femur    52 

Pott's  40 

Forearm    32 

Metacarpal  32 

Radius 31 

Metatarsal    , 17 

riiia 10 

Elbow    15 

Fibula    10 

Kibs    9 

Tarsus  6 

Scapula   5 

Skull    . . , 3 

Sternum    2 

Lower  maxilla 2 

Patella     2 

i*elvis     2 

Malar    1 

Vertebra    1 

Wrist     1 

Totai 605 

From  this  table  you  will  see  that  in  this  grou') 
15.2^  of  the  fractures  were  of  the  humerus 
14.8%  were  Colles'  fractures,  10.9%  were  frac- 
tures of  the  phalanges,  8.8%  were  fractures  of 
the  clavicle,  8.2%  were  fractures  of  the  tibia, 
7.7%  were  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  6.0% 
were  Pottos  fractures.  These  figures  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  experience  in  frac- 
tures of  the  U.  S.  Army.  The  differeiice  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  existence  of  previous  fractures  was  not  de- 
termined by  examination,  but  was  a  matter  of 
recollection  with  the  men.  Among  the  rarer 
fractures  we  find  fractures  of  the  malar  bone  1, 
2  cases  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  and  1  case  of 
fracture  of  a  vertebra. 

The  data  available  for  this  study,  of  course, 
gives  no  information  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  fracture.  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  the 
last  published  report  of  the  Surgeon  (Jeneral  of 
the  Army,  which  records  6469  fractures  dnrini; 
the  year  1917.  The  causes  given  for  these  frac- 
tures were  as  follows:  Palls,  32.6%;  crushing 
accidents,  8.5% ;  automobile,  7.6% ;  by  animals^ 
5.9%.  Whether  the  same  proportions  hold  good 
in  civil  life  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  state 
from  the  data  at  hand.  However,  it  calls  at- 
tention to  the  seriousness  of  this  class  of  acci- 
dents, and  shows  the  importance  of  measures  to 
prevent  such  accidents.  The  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents is  a  new  conception  of  public  health 
work  which  has  only  recently  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  health  authorities.  However,  it  is 
one  which  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  records  of  tltf* 
examinations  made  by  the  Draft  Boards  some 
very  valuable  information  on  this  subject  will 
be  obtained. 
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PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

By  IflT  Lieut.  Horace  Gray,  Medical  Oobps,  U.  S. 
Army. 

[From  Medical  Service,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Devens, 


icontinved  from  page  269.) 

13.  Primary  Pneumonias,  These  made  up 
88%  of  the  series.  Their  mortality  was  strik- 
ingly low,  oiily  12%.  They  developed  empyema 
only  half  as  frequently  as  post-measles-pneu- 
monias,  and  when  they  did  get  empyema,  the 
mortality  was  only  half  that  among  the  measles- 
pneumonia-empyemas. 

Table  VII.  Primary  Pneumonia. 

Pebiod  35  Weeks  from  Sept.  27,  1917,  through  May- 
31,  1918. 

Average  strength  of  command  29,613 

Total  cases  pnenmonla  all  causes 485 

No.  cases  primary  pneumonia 427 

Percentage  of  primary  pneumonia  out  of  total  88% 

No.  cases  primary  pneumonia  fatal  50 

Case  mortality  primary  pneumonia   12% 

Case  mortality  of  485  pneumonias,  all  causes  13% 

No:  of  primary  pneumonias  to  get  empyema  . .  63 
Percentage    of    primary    pneumonias    to    get 

empyema  15% 

No.  of  primary  pneumonias   to   get  empyema 

and  die 23 

C^ise    mortality    of   these   primary-pneumonla- 

empyemas     37% 

Case  mortality  of  77  empyemas,  all  causes 44% 

//.  Mpttsles  in  Consecutive  Hundreds  of 
Pneumonia, 

a.  It  seemed  desirable  to  divide  pneumonia 
into  conseentive  groups  for  comparison;  hun- 
dreds were  chosen  in  order  to  make  percentages 
simple. 

ft.  Of  the  first  100  pneumonias,  24  were  due 
to  measles ;  presumably  because  of  much  greater 
frequency  of  measles  during  that  period.  The 
largest  figure  in  any  of  the  four  succeeding 
periods  was  9%. 

e.  Measles  cases  developed  pneumonia  twice 
as  often  during  the  second  period  as  during  any 
other :  in  the  second  period  20%  of  the  measles 
^ases  got  pneumonia,  while  the  maximum  in  any 
other  period  was  12%.  However,  during  the 
first  period  there  were  nine  and  one-half  times 
as  many  measles  cases,  this  greatly  reducing  the 
element  of  chance.  This  applies  to  the  third 
period  in  which  measles  did  not  occur  as  an  eti- 
ological factor  in  a  single  instance.  In  a  sub- 
sequent report  upon  measles  at  this  base  hospi- 
tal this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 

d.  Measles-pneumonia  developed  empyema 
twice  as  often  during  the  first  period  as 
during  any  other. 

p.     Query  how  far  this  severity  during  Oc- 


tober, November,  December  and  January  was 
due  to  season  and  how  far  to  variation  in  viru- 
lence of  the  prevalent  organisms^ 

Table  VIII.  Mbiasles,  Pneiumonia  and  Empyema. 

MiAfl.    Gases   Casks    Mbisv- 

IN  Each  Pb-    Pnbu.  iir  Each 

Mbaslbs  bioo  to  Gst    PbriodtoGbt 

DUBJjrO       PHBUMONIA  EliPTEMA 

Samb 


Phbu. 
Casbs 


1-100 


Period 


Pbbiod      Na 


[Sept.   27,1 

I  1917—      \       418      24 


[Feb.  13    I 
f  Feb.  14, 

101-200       {  1918r— 
\  Mar.  19 
fMar.  20, 

201-300  \  1918— 
(Apr.  8 
f  Apr.  9, 

301-400  ]  1918— 
[May  3 
fMay  4, 

401-485  \  1918— 
( May  31 


Per 

6% 


No. 
11 


Per 
46% 


44 


22 


25 


79 


»% 

2 

22% 

0 

2 

0 

2% 

1 

33% 

6% 

0 

0 

7% 

14 

34% 

J  Sept.    27 )        rwfi      41 
<— May31^       ^^      ^^ 


Table   IX.    Measles-Pneumonia. 

Of  485  pneu-    (  444   did   not  have   measles    . .  =  92% 
monla  cases    (   41  were  preceded  by  measles  =    8% 

Of  the  444  cases  without  measles,  51  died =  11% 

Of  the  41  cases  with  measles,  13  died =  32% 

Total  mortality,   64    =  13% 

Of  the  588  measles  cases,  41  developed  pneu-  • 

monia    =    7% 

Table  X.    Measles-Pneumonia, 

Pekiod  of  35  Weeks,  from  Sept.  27,  1917,  through 
May  31.  1918. 

Average  strength  of  command   29,613 

No.  cases  measles  588 

No.  cases  pneumonia  after  measles  41 

Case  incidence  of  pneumonia  in  measles  ....  7% 

Total  cases  pneumonia,  all  causes 485 

Percentage  of  measles-pneumonia  out  of  total 

pneumonias    8% 

No  deaths  in  these  pneumonias  after  measles  13 
Case    mortality    in    these   pneumonias    after 

measles    32% 

Case  mortality  of  485  pneumonias,  aU  causes  13% 

No.  empyemas  after  measles-pneumonia   14 

Percentage  of  measles-pneumonia  to  develop 

empyema     

No.  deaths  in  these  empyemas  after  measles  11% 
Case    mortality    in    these    empyemas    after 

measles   79% 

Case  mortality  of  77  empyemas,  all  causes  . .  44% 

The  interval  between  the  onset  of  measles  and 
the  onset  of  pneumonia  was: 

rt.  Less  than  2  weeks  in  66%  of  the  measles 
cases. 

h.     18  days  on  the  average. 

c.  The  latter  figure  is  surprisingly  large,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  figure  under  a.  Its  size 
is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  series,  of  5  pneu- 
monias occurring  6,  7,  9,  11,  and  13  weeks  after 
measles.  Although  these  were  literally  post* 
measles-pneumonia,  it  maybe  questioned  whether 
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at  this  distance  they  were  really  due  to  the 
measles.  The  5  cases  were,  however,  retained 
in  the  series  owin^  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
a  line.  If  they  be  excluded,  the  average  for  6 
becomes  14  days. 

Table  XI.  Interval  between  Onset  of  Measles  and 
Onset  of  Pneumonla. 

No.  0a8U 

Less  thau  24  hours  2 

(1-)  2  days 0 

(2-)  3 


(3-)  4 

(4-)  5 

(5-)  6 

(6-)  7 


(1-)  2  weeks  10 


(2-)  3 
(3^)  4 
(4-)  5  " 
(5.)  6  " 
(6-)  7  " 
(7-)  8  " 
(8-)  9  " 
(9-)  10  " 
(10-)  11  " 
(11-)  12  ** 
(12-)   13  " 


5 

4 
0 
1 

1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 

41 


:15.  Post-Ether  Pneumonia  comprised  only 
4%  of  the  series.  Not  one  of  these  17  cases  oc- 
curred on  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  service,  per- 
haps because  of  the  shorter  duration  of  anes- 
thesia. These  17  formed  1.2%  of  all  the  ethers 
given  This  may  be  compared  with  the  varying 
percentages:  Silk  0.26  of  5,000  cases;  Norris 
0..35  of  139,000  cases;  Gebele  6.4  of  1,196  cases. 
'*That  anesthetics  and  operations  may  not  in- 
frequently be  unjustly  blamed,  is  shown  by 
s\ich  eases  as  have  been  reported  by  Gould  and 
Da  Costa,  in  whieh  unsuspected  pneumonia  was 
acMdentally  discovered  just  before  etherization'' 
(Norris  in  Osler-MoCrae,  I,  237). 

Tabu:  XII.   Pneumonia  Secondary  to  Anesthesia. 

Period  or  36  Weeks,  from  Sept.  27,  1917,  thboitgh 
May  31,  1918. 

Average  strength  of  command 29,618 

Total  cases  pneumonia,  all  causes 486 

No.  cases  post-ather  pneumonia  (none  in  oto- 

laryngological  service)    17 

Percentage  of  postether  pnen.  out  of  all  pneu.  4% 
No.  operations  with  ether  anesthesia: 

Otolapyngological  291 }  -  -g- 

General  operating  room 1,160  f  ' 

Case  incidence  of  pneumonia  out  of  all  ethers  1.2% 

No.  deaths  in  these  pneumonias  0 

No.  empyemas  after  these  pneumonias 0 

The  operations  were:  Appendicectomy,  6: 
herniotomy,  8;  varicocele  excision,  1;  axillary 
Mbscesjs^  incision,  1;   circumcision,  1 ;   total,  17; 

The  intervals  hetween  anesthesia  and  pneii- 


monia  onset:    (a)  Averaged  3  days,     (b)  Was 
less  than"48  hours  in  65%  of  the  cases. 

Tarlb  XIII. 

I.«^ss  than  24  hours in  3  J    n  _  ok^ 

(1.)  2  days  s\  ^^  -  ^* 

(2-)  3     "  2 

(3-)  4      * 0 

(4-)  5     *'  2 

(5-)  6      •'  1 

(6-)  7      *•  0 

(7-)  8     " 0 

(8-)  9      "  1 

17 

The  interval  between  the  onset  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  pneumonia  has  been  unduly  long  in 
some  of  these  post-operative  cases  just  as  in 
the  series  in  general. 

a.  Average  diagnosis  made  2.5  days  after 
onset. 

6.  Diagnosis  within  48  hours  after  onset  in 
71%.  of  the  cases. 

Table  XIV.  Imiisval  betwesbn  Onset  Ain>  Diaonobis. 


Less  than  24  hours 51 


(1-) 
(2-) 
(3-) 
(4-) 


days 


(5.)  6 
(6-)  7 
(7-)  8 


.  7j 
.  2 
.  0 
.  2 
.  0 
.  0 
.  1 

17 


12  =  71% 


There  is  justification  in  the  noteworthy  fact 
that  pneumonia  was  generally  suspected  from 
the  sudden  rise  in  temperature  and  respirations, 
yet  on  physical  examination,  no  r&les  could  be 
found  on  cough.  In  two  of  these  cases  in 
which  Captain  Bagnall  happened  to  be  the  med- 
ical consultant,  the  only  physical  finding  was 
remarkal>le  dullness  and  dim  breath  sounds,  bat 
without  r&les  or  bronehovesicular  breathing,  a 
complex  suggesting  fluid  rather  tiian  the  pncn- 
monia,  which,  however,  became  clear  after  a 
couple  of  days. 

16.  Onset.  As  to  manner  of  onset,  two 
views  are  in  the  literature:  (a)  "An  ahmpt  on- 
set is  the  rule  .  .  .  in  80  %  of  (his)  eases 
with  exact  data.''  (Norris,  p.  220.)  (b)  "In  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  the  onset  is  grad- 
wal,  with  a  number  of  days  or  even  weeks  of 
coryza  or  mild  bronchitis  preceding  the  ac- 
tual onset  of  the  pneumonia.  This  is  why  all 
cases  with  such  symptoms  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  any  exacerbation  of  symptonoi 
should  at  once  raise  the  question  of  the  possible 
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onset  of  pneumonia/'    (Cole,  R.,  *' Medical  Clin- 
ics of  North  America,"  Nov.,  1917,  I,  546.) 

The  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  data  in 
this  series  of  485  cases:  1.  Average  day  of  di- 
agnosis,=4*^  day  of  the  disease. 

2.  Only  31%  of  patients  gave  a  distinct  story 
of  brisk  onset. 

The  prodromes  most  often  noted  here  were 
the  usual  ones:  pain  in  side  of  chest  involved 
(only  once  seen  opposite),  anorexia,  headache, 
malaise,  tonsillitis,  cough. 

The  following  textbook  symptoms  were  sel- 
dom or  never  noted  in  the  records :  ^tbdominal 
pain  or  vomiting,  restlessness,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, somnolence  or  insomnia ;  parotitis  or  epis- 
taxis;  shallow  resp.,  expiratoiiy  grunt,  dys- 
pnoea or  cyanosis. 

17.    Date  of  Diagnosis  of  Pneumonia. 

a.  Only  55%  of  the  485  oases  were  diagnosed 
within  the  first  three  days  of  the  disease. 

6.  27%  more  of  the  total  number  were  diag- 
nosed during  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  days  of 
The  disease. 

c.  18%  of  the  cases  were  not  diagnosed  till 
more  than  a  week  after  onset.  This  was  appar- 
ently due  partly  to  the  frequency  of  abortive 
eases,  which  in  civil  life  are  often  called  a  bron- 
chitis, or  perhaps  a  ** threatened  pneumonia," 
and  partly  to  the  overlooking  of  the  great  in- 
dicator value  of  even  slightly  rapid  respiration. 

d.  The  average  diagnosis  was  not  made  till 
the  fourth  day  of  the  pneumonia. 

Tabis  XV.  Diagnosis  of  Pneumonia. 


DAT  OP  Dbbasi  ov  which  Duq* 
yoeisop  PbiumohTa  wabIUoi 


No.  Cases 


1st 82 

2nd  103  j.   266  =  55% 

3rd   80 

4th    561 

6th    50 1-   133  =  27% 


6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

16th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

20th 


27J 
26 
17 
11 

7 

4 

6 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 


87  =  18% 


485 
(To  he  continued.) 


=100% 


Ampriran  ^iiiral  VtogratttftoB. 

ELMER,  JONATHAN   (1745-1817). • 

The  family  of  Elmer  in  New  Jersey  was  de- 
scended from  Edward,  who  came  to  America 
with  the  company  of  forty -seven  that  comprised 
the  church  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  in  C5am- 
bridge,  Mass.,  in  1632.  Edward  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  grandson  of  John  Aylmer,  educated 
at  Oxford,  a  protestant,  and  a  tutor  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane  Gray.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  London  by  the  name  of  John  Elmer. 

Jonathan,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Daniel,  was  bom 
at  Cedarville,  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey, 
November  29,  1745,  and  died  at  Bridgeton,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1817.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  who  first 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Three 
years  after,  he  was  given  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  in  the  same  university  (1768). 
Being  from  the  first  of  feeble  health,  he 
was  disabled  early  in  life  for  active  exertion  and 
therefore  confined  himself  very  much  to  study, 
being  a  laborious  and  diligent  student.  Besides 
his  knowledge  of  medicine  he  was  well  read  in 
law  and  theology.  In  personal  appearance  he 
was  slender  and  erect;  neat  in  his  drees,  and 
stately  in  his  address.  He  possessed  a  firm  and 
unbending  self  will,  which  was  perhaps  intensi- 
fied by  his  secluded  habits.  At  the  time  of  his 
decease,  L.  H.  Stockton,  Esq.,  in  a  short  notice 
of  him  in  the  Trenton  Federalist,  said  that 
*'in  medical  erudition  the  writer  remem- 
bers his  illustrious  contemporary,  the  late 
Dr.  Rush,  frequently  said  that  Dr.  Elmer 
was  exceeded  by  no  physician  in  the 
United  States.''  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey'  Medical  Society,  only 
recently  founded,  in  1772.  This  society  held 
no  meetings  during  the  war,  from  1775  to  1781. 
Dr.  Elmer  was  elected  president  of  the  rehabili- 
tated socdety  in  1787,  the  year  prior  to  hds  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  delivered 
two  "Dissertations"  before  the  meetings  of  that 
body.  These  dissertations,  entitled  ''On  the 
Chemical  Principles  of  Bodies,''  and  ''On  the 
Different  Properties  of  the  Air  Contained  in  the 
Atmosphere,"  were  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Dr.  Elmer  laid 
aside  the  duties  of  his  chosen  calling  and  became 

•  From  the  forthconiinfp  "American  Medical  Biography,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  I>r.  Walter  L.  Burracre.  Anv  important 
additioiw  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed  bv  the  authors. 
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an  ardent  friend  of  reflated  liberty.  He  was 
Whig  sheriff  when  in  November,  1774,  a  com- 
pany of  disguised  men  burned  the  tea  stored 
at  Greenwich.  Although  he  was  supposed  to 
know  who  were  the  <?ulprits  he  did  not  appre- 
hend them.  He  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  and  was  in  the  National 
Senate. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of 
William  Maclay,  a  fellow  Senator  in  1789, 
throws  light  on  his  character: 

''I  know  not,  in  the  Senate,  a  man  if  I  were 
to  choose  a  friend,  on  whom  I  would  cast  the 
eye  of  confidence  as  soon  as  on  this  little  doctor. 
He  does  not  always  vote  right — and  so  I  think 
of  every  man  who  differs  from  me,  but  I  never 
saw  him  give  a  vote,  but  I  thought  I  could  ob- 
serve his  disinteredness  in  his  countenance.  If 
such  .an  one  errs,  it  is  the  sin  of  ignorance  and 
I  think  Heaven  has  pardons-  ready  sealed  for 
every  one  of  them.'' 

While  in  Congress  Dr.  Elmer  was  placed  on 
the  medical  committee,  visiting  in  this  relation 
the  various  hospitals  within  reach  by  long  jour- 
neys on  horseback,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these 
journeys  that  he  met  his  brother,  Surgeon  Eb- 
enezer  Elmer,  at  the  military  hospital  at  head- 
quarters, Morristown,  when  the  brother  was  on 
his  return  from  his  northern  campaign. 

A  very  neatly  w-ritten  and  legible  letter  from 
Dr.  Elmer  as  president  of  t^e  New  Jersey  Med- 
ical Society,  dated  Trenton,  22nd  .Tanuar>',  1788, 
to  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  latter 
society. 

Dr.  Elmer  held  the  office  of  presiding  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Cumberland 
County,  which  he  resigned  in  1814,  on  account 
of  increasing  age  and  infirmity,  remarking  to  his 
associates,  as  he  took  his  final  leave  of  them,  that 
•it  was  forty-two  years  since  he  became  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  he  had  lived  to  see  every  per- 
son who  was  a  member  of  it,  both  on  the  bench 
and  at  the  bar,  consigned  to  the  house  appointed 
for  all  the  living. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  71  and  was  buried  in 
the  Bridgeton  cemetery. 

Walter  L.  Bttrrage,  M.D. 
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HUiiiral  UrgiBlatiDtt. 

TEXT    OP    THE    AMENDED    HARRISON 
ACT. 

Section  1.  That  on  or  before  July  1  of  each 
year  every  person  who  imports,  manufactures, 
produces,  compounds,  sells,  deals  in,  dispenses, 
or  gives  away  opium  or  coca  leaves,  or  any  com- 
pound, manufacture,  salt,  derivative,  or  prepa- 
ration thereof,  shall  register  with  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue  of  the  district  his  name  or 
style,  place  of  business  and  place  or  places^ 
where  such  business  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  pay 
the  special  taxes  hereinafter  provided; 

Every  person  who  on  January  1,  1919,  is  en- 
gaged in  any  of  the  activities  above  enumerated, 
or  who  between  such  date  and  the  passage  of 
this  Act  first  engages  in  any  of  such  activities, 
shall  within  30  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act  make  like  registration,  and  shall  pay  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  tax  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1919;    and 

Every  person  who  first  engages  in  any  of 
such  activities  after  the  passage  of  this  Act 
shall  immediately  make  like  registration  and 
pay  the  proportionate  part  of  the  tax  for  the 
period  ending  on  the  following  June  30th ; 

Importers,  manufacturers,  producers,  or  com- 
pounders, $24  per  annum;  wholesale  dealers, 
$12  per  annum;  retail  dealers,  $6  per  annum; 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinary  surgeons,  and 
other  practitioners  lawfully  entitled  to  distrib- 
ute, dispense,  give  away,  or  administer  any  of 
the  aforesaid  drugs  to  patients  upon  whom  they 
in  the  course  of  their  professional  practice  are 
in  attendance,  shall  pay  $3  per  annum. 

Every  person  who  imports,  manufactures, 
compounds,  or  otherwise  produces  for  sale  or 
distribution  any  of  the  aforesaid  drugs  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
producer. 

Every  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any 
of  said  drugs  in  the  original  stamped  packages, 
as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  deemed  a 
wholesale  dealer. 

Every  person  who  sells  or  dispenses  from 
original  stamped  packages,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  be  deemed  a  retail  dealer:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  oflSce,  or  if  none,  the  residence, 
of  any  person  shall  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  his  place  of  business;  but  no 
employee  or  any  person  who  has  registered  and 
paid    special    tax    as    herein    required,   actinpr 
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within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  shall  be 
required  to  register  and  pay  special  tax  pro- 
vided by  this  section:  Provided  further,  That 
officials  of  the  United  States,  Territorial,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  insular  possessions.  State 
or  municipal  governments,  who  in  the  exercise 
of  their  oflScial  duties  engage  in  any  of  the 
bul^iness  herein  described,  shall  not  be  required 
to  register,  nor  pay  special  tax,  nor  stamp  the 
aforesaid  drugs  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  but 
their  right  to  this  exemption  shall  be  evidenced 
in  such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  required 
to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
import,  manufacture,  produce,  compound,  sell, 
deal  in,  dispense,  distribute,  administer,  or  give 
away  any  of  the  aforesaid  drugs  without  hav- 
ing registered  and  paid  the  special  tax  as  im- 
posed by  this  section. 

That  the  word  "person"  as  used  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  and  include  a  part- 
nership, association,  company,  or  corporation, 
as  well  as  a  natural  person ;  and  all  provisions 
of  existing  law  relating  to  special  taxes,  as  far 
as  necessary,  are  hereby  extended  and  made  ap- 
plicable to  this  section. 

That  there  shall  be  levied,  assessed,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  opium,  coca  leaves,  any  com- 
pound, salt,  derivative,  or  preparation  thereof, 
produced  in  or  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale, 
an  internal-revenue  tax  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  per  ounce,  and  any  fraction  of  an  ounce 
in  a  package  shall  be  taxed  as  an  ounce,  such 
tax  to  be  paid  by  the  importer,  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  compounder  thereof,  and  to  be 
represented  by  appropriate  stamps,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  the  stamps  herein  provided 
shall  be  so  affixed  to  the  bottle  or  other  con- 
tainer as  to  securely  seal  the  stopper,. covering, 
or  wrapper  thereof. 

The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  import  duty  imposed  on  the 
aforesaid  drugs. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  pur- 
chase, sell,  dispense,  or  distribute  any  of  the 
aforesaid  drugs  except  in  the  original  stamped 
package  or  from  the  original  stamped  package; 
and  the  absence  of  appropriate  tax-paid  stamps 


from  any  of  the  aforesaid  drugs  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  section  by 
the  person  in  whose  possession  same  may  be 
found;  and  the  possession  of  any  original 
stamped  package  containing  any  of  the  afore- 
said drugs  by  any  person  who  has  not  regis- 
tered and  paid  special  tax  as  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
'dence  of  liability  to  such  special  tax: 
Promdedj  That  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  having  in  his 
or  her  possession  any  of  the  aforesaid  drugs 
which  have  been  obtained  from  a  registered 
dealer  in  pursuance  of  a  prescription,  written 
for  legitimate  medical  uses,  issued  by  a  physi- 
cian, dentist,  veterinary  surgeon,  or  other  prac- 
titioner registered  under  this  Act;  and  where 
the  bottle  or  other  container  in  which  such  drug 
may  be  put  up  by  the  dealer  upon  said  pre- 
scription bears  the  name  and  registry  number 
of  the  druggist,  serial  number  of  prescription, 
name  and  address  of  the  patient,  and  name,  ad- 
dress, and  registry  number  of  the  person  writ- 
ing said  prescription;  or  to  the  dispensing,  or 
administration,  or  giving  away  of  any  of  the 
aforesaid  drugs  to  a  patient  by  a  registered 
physician,  dentist,  veterinary  surgeon,  or  other 
practitioner  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
practice,  and  where  said  drugs  are  dispensed 
or  administered  to  the  patient  for  legitimate 
medical  purposes,  and  the  record  kept  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  of  the  drugs  so  dispensed, 
administered,  distributed,  or  given  away. 

AncJ  all  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  engraving,  issuance,  sale,  accounta- 
bility, cancellation,  and  destruction  of  tax-paid 
stamps  provided'  for  in  the  internal-revenue 
laws  are,  in  so  far  as  necessary,  hereby  ex- 
tended and  made  to  apply  to  stamps  provided 
by  this  section. 

That  all  unstamped  packages  of  the  aforesaid 
drugs  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person, 
except  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  all  the  provisions  of 
existing  internal-revenue  laws  relating  to 
searches,  seizures,  and  forfeitures  of  un- 
stamped articles  are  hereby  extended  to  and 
made  to  apply  to  the  articles  taxed  under  this 
Act  and  the  persons  upon  whom  these  taxes 
are  imposed. 

Importers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesale 
dealers  shall  keep  such  books  and  records  and 
render  such  monthly  returns  in  relation  to  the 
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transactions  in  the  aforesaid  drugs  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  by 
regulations   require. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

Section  2  deals  with  the  sale,  barter,  exchange, 
or  giving  away  of  any  drugs  other  than  those 
distributed  in  pursuance  of  a  written  order  of 
the  person  to  whom  such  article  is  sold,  bartered, 
exchanged,  or  given,  on  a  form  to  be  issued  in 
blank  for  that  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Section  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  reg- 
istered in  any  internal-revenue  district  under 
the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  Act,  shall 
whenever  required  so  to  do  by  the  collector  of 
the  district,  render  to  the  said  collector  a  true 
and  correct  statement  or  return,  verified  by  af- 
fidavit setting  forth  the  quantity  of  the  afore- 
said drugs  received  by  him  in  said  internal  rev- 
enue district  during  such  period  immediately 
preceding  the  demand  of  the  collector,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months,  as  the  said  collector  may 
fix  and  determine;  the  names  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  said  drugs  were  received;  the 
quantity  in  each  instance  received  from  each  of 
such  persons,  and  the  date  when  received. 

Section  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  shall  not  have  registered  and  paid 
the  special  tax  as  required  by  section  one  of 
this  Act  to  send,  ship,  carry,  or  deliver  any  of 
the  aforesaid  dmgs  from  any  state  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  to  any  person  in 
any  other  state  or  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  insular  possession  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  apply  to  common 
carriers  engaged  in  transporting  the  aforesaid 
drugs,  or  to  any  employee  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment,  of  any  person  who 
shall  have  registered  and  paid  the  special  tax 
as  required  by  section  one  of  this  Act,  or  to 
any  person  who  shall  deliver  any  such  drug 
which  has  been  prescribed  or  dispensed  by  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  veterinarian  required  to 
register  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  who  has 
been  employed  to  prescribe  for  the  particular 
patient  receiviHg  such  drug,  or  to  any  United 
States,  State,  county,  municipal,  district,  terri- 


torial, or  insular  officer  or  o£5cial  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  oflBcial  duties. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  inspection  by  of- 
ficers, agents,  and  employees  of  the  Treasury 
Department  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose 
duplicate-order  forms,  prescriptions,  state- 
ments; and  returns. 

Section  6.     That  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  distribution,  giving  away,  dispensing, 
or    possession    of    preparations    and    remedies 
which  do  not  contain  more  than  two  grains  of 
opium,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of 
morphine,  or  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
of  heroin,  or  more  than  one  grain  of  codeine,  or 
any  salt  or  derivative  of  any  of  them  in  one 
fluid  ounce,  or,  if  a  solid  or  semisolid  prepara- 
tion, in  one  avoirdupois  ounce ;  or  to  liniments, 
ointments,  or  other  preparations  which  are  pre- 
pared for  external  use  only,  except  liniments, 
ointments,  and  other  preparations  which  con- 
tain cocaine  or  any  of  its  salts  or  alpha  or  beta 
eucaine  or  any  of  their  salts  or  any  synthetic 
substitute  for  them :  Provided,  That  such  reme- 
dies and  preparations  are  manufactured,  sold, 
distributed,  given  away,  dispensed,  or  possessed 
as  medicines  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  intentions  and  provisions  of  this  Act; 
Provided  further,  That  any  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, compounder,  or  vendor   (including  dis- 
pensing  physicians)    of   the   preparations   and 
remedies  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  sales,  exchanges,  or  gifts  of  such 
preparations  and  remedies  in  such  manner  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  with  the 
approval    of  the    Secretary   of   the    Treasury, 
shall  direct.    Such  record  shall  be  preserved  for 
a  period  of  two  years  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
readily  acces-sible  to  inspection  by  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Treasury  Department 
duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  and  the  State, 
territorial,  district,  municipal,  and  insular  of- 
ficers named   in  section  five  of  this  Act,  and 
Qvery  such  person  so  possessing  or  disposing  of 
such  preparations  and  remedies  shall  register 
as  required  in  section  one  of  this  Act  and,  if 
lie  is  not  paying  a  tax  under  this  Act,  he  shall 
pay  a  special  tax  of  $1  for  each  year,  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  in  which  he  is  engaged  in 
such   occupation,   to   the    Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  district  in  which  he  carries  on 
pruch  occupation  as  provided  in  this  Act.     The 
))rovisions  of  this  Act  as  amended  shall  not  ap 
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ply  to  decocainized  coca  leaves  or  preparationa 
made  therefrom,  or  to  other  preparations  of 
coca  leaves  which  do  not  contain  cocaine. 

Section  7  relates  to  the  assessment,  collection, 
remission,  and  refund  of  internal-revenue  taxes. 
Section  8  states  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  not  registered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  who  has  not  paid  the  special 
tax  provided  for  by  this  Act,  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session or  under  his  control  any  of  the  aforesaid 
drugs.  Section  9  deals  with  the  penalties  which 
must  be  suffered  by  any  person  who  violates  or 
fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  Act.  Section  10  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  such  agents,  deputy  collectors,  inspectors, 
chemists,  assistant  chemists,  clerks,  and  messen- 
gers as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Section  11.  That  the  sum  of  $150,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and 
hereby  is,  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Section  12.  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  impair,  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  approved  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hiuidred  and  six,  entitled  '*An  Act  for  prevent- 
ing the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded,  or  poisonous,  or 
deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors, 
and  for  regulating  trafiSc  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  and  any  amendment  thereof,  or  of 
the  Act  approved  February  ninth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  an  '*Act  to  prohibit 
the  importation  and  use  of  opium  for  other  than 
medicinal  purposes,''  and  any  amendment 
thereof. 

Section  1008.  That  all  opium,  its  salts,  de- 
rivatives, and  compounds,  and  coca  leaves,  salts, 
derivatives,  and  compounds  thereof,  which  may 
now  be  under  seizure  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
seized  by  the  United  States  Government  from 
any  person  or  persons  charged  with  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  as  amended 
by  the  Acts  of  March  3, 1897,  February  9, 1909, 
and  January  17,  1914,  or  the  Act  of  December 
17,  1914,  shall  upon  the  conviction  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  from  whom  seized  be  confiscated 
by  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States ;  and  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  deliver  for 
medical   or  scientific  purposes  to  any  depart- 


ment, bureau,  or  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  upon  proper  application 
therefor  under  such  regulation  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  .the  Secretary,  any  of  the  drugs  so  seized,  con- 
fiscated, and  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  any  of  the  aforesaid  drugs  seized  or  com- 
ing into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
the  enforcement  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
Acts  where  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  are 
unknown.  None  of  the  aforesaid  drugs  coming 
into  possession  of  the  United  States  under  the 
operation  of  said  Acts,  or  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  be  destroyed  without  certification 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Commissioner, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  that  they 
are  of  no  value  for  medical  or  scientific  pur- 
poses. 
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A  Textbook  of  Hame  Nvrsing,  Evelebn  Har- 
rison, Second  Edition.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Qompany.     1918. 

During  the  last  four  years,  throughout  the 
entire  civilized  world,  has  come  a  greater  call 
for  nurses  than  ever  before;  and  in  order  that 
this  call  be  answered,  thousands  of  women 
highly  trained  in  the  nursing  profession  have 
left  civil  life  to  enter  military  organizations 
for  service.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  demand 
to  ** carry  on"  in  civilian  homes  has  been  met 
by  women,  who,  though  lacking  the  practical 
experience  of  the  professional  nurse,  can  learn 
to  execute  orders  in  an  intelligent  manner  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  doctor. 

Such  a  guide  as  the  author  has  outlined  in 
this  volume  should  prove  a  helpful  one  to  the 
lay  woman  who  endeavors  to  make  herself  a 
good  **home  nurse."  In  the  twelve  chapters  of 
the  book  there  is  much  that  is  of  practical 
value.  Without  going  into  technical  details  of 
professional  nursing,  it  holds  strictly  to  its  title 
and  explains  in  a  clear  and  interesting  man- 
ner the  choice  and  preparation  of  room  and 
bed :  atmospheric  temperature ;  ventilation ; 
comforts  for  the  patient;  temperature,  pulse, 
respiration;  the  giving  of  medicines,  baths; 
symptoms  and  nursing  of  infectious  diseases, 
prevention  and  care  of  coughs  and  colds ;  nurs- 
ing in  grip,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia;  nursing 
of  children;  preparation  of  a  patient  for  a  sur- 
gical operation  at  home,;  first-aid  emergencies; 
recipes  fw  invalid  cooking  and  the  serving  of 
dainty  dishes. 

The  second  edition  of  this  ''Textbook  of  Home 
Nursing"  is  well  worth  consideration. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    CITY 
HOSPITAL. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  describes  the  work  during  the 
year  1917-1918  of  the  main  hospital,  the  South 
Department  for  infectious  diseases,  the  Hay- 
market  Square  Relief  Station,  the  East  Boston 
Relief  Station,  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Dor- 
chester, and  the  West  Department. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  patients  on  June  1,  1864.  Since 
that  time,  the  number  of  house  patients  treated 
in  the  different  departments  has  been  452,543, 
and  the  number  of  out-patients,  1,763,376.  On 
January  31,  1917,  there  were  662  patients  re- 
maining in  the  hospital  proper.  During  the 
year,  there  were  admitted  17,585  patients,  in- 
cluding 5,726  for  medical  and  6,899  for  surgi- 
cal services;  2,126  for  gynecological  and  ob- 
stetrical care,  162  for  ophthalmic,  1,969  for 
aural  and  larj'iigological,  608  for  neurological, 


and  95  for  dermatological  service.  There  were 
discharged  during  the  year  15,917  patients,  and 
1,697  persoiis  died,  leaving  in  the  main  hospital 
on  January  31, 1918, 633  patients.  There  were  362 
births  during  the  year.  The  largest  number  of 
patients  in  the  hospital  at  any  one  time  was  732, 
and  the  smallest,  486,  giving  a  daily  average  of 
606  patients.  The  ambulance  service  made 
5,632  trips,  carrying  5,440  patients  in  trans- 
portation to  the  hospital  and  592  from  it. 

The  X-ray  Department  has  been  provided 
with  much  new  material  during  the  past  year. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  teaching 
clinic,  both  to  medical  students  and  to  officers 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Most  of  the 
teaching  in  the  army  X-ray  .school,  located  in 
Boston,  has  been  done  in  this  department.  Con- 
siderable assistance  has  been  given  also  to  army 
students  taking  other  courses  in  the  hospital. 

In  the  pathological  laboratory,  research  work 
has  been  practically  impossible  'because  of  the 
depletion  of  the  medical  staff  by  war  service. 
The  routine  work  has  been  maintained  as  usual. 
The  results  obtained  in  the  investigation  of 
measles  are  interesting  so  far  as  they  go:  the 
cell  changes  which  occur  in  the  lesions  of  the 
skin  have  been  discovered,  but  nothing  definite 
in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease  has  been 
determined. 

The  present  capactity  of  the  hospital  depart- 
ments can  provide  beds  for  1,233  'patients,  of 
whom  680  can  be  cared  for  by  the  hospital 
proper,  340  by  the  South  Department,  165  by 
the  West  Department  (as  yet  unopened),  24 
by  the  Haymarket  Relief  Station,  10  by  the 
East  Boston  Relief  Station,  and  34  by  the  Con- 
valescent Home. 

The  number  of  visits  of  patients  to  the  hos- 
pital for  advice  and  treatment  in '  the  Ont- 
patient  Department  amounted  to  144,167;  of 
these,  11,812  were  for  medical,  and  84,907  for 
surgical  treatment,  6,871  for  diseases  of  the 
eye,  11,280  for  the  ear  and  throat,  4,624  for 
skin  diseases,  4,042  for  the  diseases  of  women, 
5.747  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  10,613 
for  X-ray  and  radium  treatment  and  examina- 
tion, and  4,271  for  vaccine  and  serum  innocula- 
tion. 

Durifig  the  year  3,168  patients  were  admitted 
to  the  South  Department;  2,612 .  were  rlij=- 
charged  well,  188  relieved,  18  not  relieved,  and 
251  died.  The  daily  average  number  of  pa- 
tients has  been  247.7. 

The   Haymarket    Square   Relief   Station  ha.<! 
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been  in  existence  for  16  years.  During  this  time 
546,469  patients  have  been  treated,  27,273  of 
whom  received  treatment  in  1917-1918. 

During  the  nine  years  that  the  East  Boston 
Kelief  Station  has  been  in  operation,  122,428 
patients  have  been  treated;  10,918  received 
treatment  during  the  year. 

There  were  369  patients  admitted  to  the  Con- 
valescent Home  during  the  year. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses  has  completed 
its  thirty-ninth  year.  During  1917-1918,  32 
pupils  were  graduated  and  82  probationers 
were  admitted.  Twenty-four  nurses  have  com- 
pleted obstetrical  nursing  at  the  Boston  Lying- 
in  Hospital  and  the  New  England  Hospital, 
and  six  are  now  taking  the  training.  Fifty- 
six  pupils  from  affiliated  schools  have  completed 
courses  of  from  three  to  ten  months. 

The  entire  expenditures  Jfor  all  departments 
of  the  hospital  for  maintenance  during  the  fis- 
cal year  amounted  to  $865,615.55.  A  total 
amount  of  $129,805.99  has  been  received  by  the 
hospital  from  paying  patients. 

The  following  changes  in  rules  have  been 
made  during  the  year: 

A  dental  service  was  established,  the  follow- 
ing titles  being  created :  a  dentist  in  chief,  an 
assistant  dentist  in  chief,  three  visiting  den- 
tists. 

The  Neurological  'Department  was  separated 
from  the  Dermatological  Department. 

The  following  committee  was  chosen  to  plan 
and  control  the  method  of  instruction  in  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses:  the  Hospital  Su- 
perintendent, the  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
and  one  member  of  the  Senior  Staff. 

Owing  to  conditions  existing  as  a  resnlt  of 
war,  the  term  of  service  for  medical,  surgical, 
and  gj^necological  house  officers  was  reduced  to 
four  periods  of  three  months  each. 

The  hours  of  treatment  of  out-patients  was 
changed  from  *'9  to  11  a.m.''  to  *'8.30  to  10.30 

A.M.'' 

It  was  voted  that  during  the  period  of  the 
war  the  Neurological  Out-Patient  Department 
be  open  only  three  days  each  week. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  FOR  OPHTHAL- 
MIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  American  Board  of  Ophthalmic  Ex- 
aminations was  organized  in  '1916,  .after  pre^ 
liminary  work  extending  over  three  years.  In 
1913,  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Ophthalmological  Society  to  report  on  Oph-i 
thalmic  education.  In  1914,  these  committees 
recommended  that  graduate  courses  requiring 
not  less  than  two  years  of  systematic  work  in 
ophthalmology,  leading  up  to  an  appropriate 
degree,  be  established  in  leading  medical 
schools. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  are  namely 
three: 

1st.  To  establish  standards  of  fitness  to 
practise  ophthalmology ; 

2nd.  To  investigate  and  prepare  lists  of 
medical,  schools,  hospitals  and  private  instruc- 
tors recognized  as  competent  to  give  the  re- 
quired instruction  in  ophthalmology; 

3rd.  To  arrange,  control  and  supervise  ex- 
aminations to  test  the  preparation  of  those  who 
desire  to  practise  ophthalmology,  and  to  con- 
fer a  certificate  upon  those  who  meet  the  stand- 
ards established. 

The  conferring  of  a  degree  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  universities,  and  the  Board  makes 
no  attempt  to  control  the  practice  of  ophthal- 
mology by  any  license  or  legal  regulation.  It 
aims  merely  to  establish  a  standard  of  fitness 
to  practise  ophthalmology,  and  to  give  certifi- 
cates to  any  who  voluntarily  apply  for  exam- 
ination and  satisfy  the  Board  of  their  fitness. 
After  1920,  this  certificate  will  be  required  of 
all  applicants  for  membership  in  the  American 
Ophthalmological  Society.  This  certificate  is  ac- 
ceptable also  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
as  a  credential  of  professional  qualification 
in  ophthalmology.  The  examinations  will  be 
thorough,  but  not  unduly  exacting,  above  pres- 
ent available  facilities  for  preparation  to  prac- 
tise. They  are  designed  to  test  the  general  com- 
petency both  of  the  older  practitioner,  who  may 
have  lost  his  grasp  of  details  but  whose  experi- 
ence haaf  proved  his  work  to  be  of  high  char- 
acter, and  of  the  recent  graduate,  whose  judg- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  mature  as 
that  of  an  older  practitioner.  The  Board  will 
be  glad  to  suggest  courses  which  will  enable 
those  who  do  not  pass  examinations  to  over- 
come their  deficiencies.  In  some  cases,  the  ap- 
pTicant's  professional   record   may  be   of  such 
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high  standing  that  a  certificate  may  be  granted 
to  him  without  further  examination. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  that  they 
have  practised  ophthalmology,  applicants  for  ex- 
amination are  divided  into  three  divisions — 
first,  over  ten  years;  second,  five  to  ten  years; 
third,  less  than  five  years. 

High  ethical  and  medical  standing  in  their 
communities  is  required  of  all,  also  a  medical 
degree  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  In  addition, 
applicants  will  furnish  a  list  of  papers  or  books 
they  have  published. 

Members  of  division  2  are  required  to  have 
served  a  term  as  interne  or  as  assistant  in  an 
eye  clinic,  or  with  an  ophthalmologist  in  private 
work;  or  in  lieu  of  this,  they  goiay  submit 
reports  of  cases  and  operations  performed. 

Division  3  must  have  served  at  least  a  year 
in  an  ophthalmic  clinic,  or  as  ophthalmic  interne 
or  private  assistant,  and,  in  addition,  must  have 
had  a  year  of  special  study,  covering  all  im- 
portant branches  of  ophthalmology.  Not  neces- 
sarily continuous  or  all  in  one  school,  but 
shorter  periods  than  three  months  of  study  are 
deprecated  by  the  Board. 

After  1920  a  year  of  clinical  or  laboratory 
work,  preferably  in  a  general  hospital  follow- 
ing four  years  in  a  medical  school,  will  be  re- 
quired of  Division  3  preliminary  to  special  study 
of  ophthalmology,  and  service  as  ophthalmic 
interne. 

In  determining  the  question  of  certification, 
the  examiners  rely  on  the  following  criteria:  a 
practical,  clinical,  and  laboratory  examination, 
a  written  examination,  the  applicant's  profes- 
sional record,  and  written  reports.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Board  is  a  worthy  one,  and  its  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  standing  of  ophthalmology 
should  receive  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
ophthalmolc^ts. 


BRITISH  MILITARY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
IN  1918. 

The  fifth  annual  review  of  the  British  mili- 
tary medical  services  in  the  war,  with  tables  of 
casualties  and  honors,  has  appeared  recently  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal, 

The  mortality  among  medical  oflScers  during 
four  and  a  quarter  years  of  war,  including  med- 
ical  men    in    all   services   who   have   died    of 


wounds,  or  who  were  lost  at  sea  by  enemy  ac- 
tion, are  included  in  the  following  table: 

Year  1914  (5  months)  KilTed  4U  Died     9  Total     65 

Year  1915    KiUed   97  Died   45  T6tal  142 

Year  1916   Killed  1^  Died   98  Total  260 

Year  1917    Killed200  Died  93  Totol  293 

Year  1918    Killed  173  Died  163  ToUl  336 

Total    Killed 678    Died 408    TotellOSB 

In  actual  numbers,  the  temporary  officers  of 
the  R.A.M.C.  have  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths,  the  number  killed  among  these  officers 
being  more  than  four  times,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  from  disease  being  over  double  those 
of  any  other  group.  The  total  number  of  these 
officers,  however,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  class. 

In  1917,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  strength 
was  probably  higher  in  the  Australian  A.M.C. 
than  in  any  other  medical  service.  In  1918,  it 
has  been  the  Canadians  who  probably  furnish 
the  highest  proportionate  mortality.  The  great- 
est number  of  casualties  have  occurred  in 
France  and  Flanders,  though  other  fronts- 
Italy,  the  Balkans,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
East  Africa — ^have  all  contributed  their  share. 
Many  deaths  from  disease  have  occurred,  of 
course,  in  England. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  Medical  Service,  there 
were  fourteen  killed  during  the  year.  In  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  there  were 
thirteen  killed  and  thirteen  deaths  from  dis- 
ease. Of  the  Special  Reserve,  ten  were  killed; 
of  the  Territorial  forces,  sixteen  were  killed,  and 
twenty  died.  Of  the  temporary  medical  oflS- 
cers, eighty-six  were  killed,  and  fifty-four  died. 

Among  the  medical  corps  of  the  Dominion 
forces,  losses  fell  most  heavily  on  the  Austral- 
ians in  1917,  on  the  Canadians  in  1918.  In 
1917  the  Australians  lost  eighteen  killed,  and 
five  died ;  in  1918,  only  seven  were  killed,  and  two 
died.  The  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  lost 
twenty  killed,  and  twelve  died,  as  compared 
with  only  four  and  seven  in  1917.  The  twenty 
killed  include  six  lost  at  sea,  all  in  the  Uat^ 
dovery  Castle,  Of  the  New  Zealanders,  three 
were  killed  and  one  died;  the  South  Africans 
lost  one  killed,  and  four  died. 

The  total  number  of  wounded  was  500 ;  there 
were  105  missing,  and  128  prisoners. 

In  the  dental  service,  two  dental  surgeons 
were  killed  as  combatants  and  three  in  the  Brit- 
ish, and  two  in  the  Canadian  service  died. 

The    number   of   medical    students  reported 
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kiUed  in  1916  was  57;  in  1917,  35;  in  1918,  16. 
In  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  no  officer  was 
reported  killed  during  1918,  but  fifteen  officers 
died  while  serving.  Of  the  Indian  Medical  De- 
partment, three  military  assistant  surgeons 
died  in  service.  In  the  African  Medical  Ser- 
vice, there  have  been  five  deaths. 

The  nursing  services  have  suffered  far  more 
heavily  in  1918  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
the  war.  Nine  members  were  reported  killed,  no 
fewer  than  thirty-nine  were  lost  at  sea,  and  seven- 
teen were  returned  as  wounded.  Six  Canadian 
nurses  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  in  the 
bombing  of  the  Canadian  hospitals  at  Staples 
by  enemy  aircraft  on  May  25,  and  six  more 
were  wounded  on  that  occasion.  The  remain- 
ing casualties,  other  than  those  at  sea,  were 
presumably  also  caused  by  enemy  aircraft.  The 
number  who  have  died  of  disease  has  also  been 
very  large.  The  nursing  profession,  both  civil 
and  military,  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
influenza  epidemic  in  the  last  quarter  of  1918, 
probably  more  severely  than  any  other  class 
of  the  community,  the  very  high  fatality  among 
nurses  being  presumably  due  to  infection  at  a 
period  of  excessive  work. 

A  total  of  1518  honors  have  been  granted 
during  1918.  The  most  coveted  honor  of  all, 
the  Victoria  Cross,  was  conferred  on  only  two 
medical  officers  during  the  year — Captain  J. 
Pox  Russell,  T.F.  (posthumously)  on  January 
11th,  and  Captain  B.  S.  Hutcheson,  Canadian 
A.M.C.,  on  December  14th.  Ten  V.C.s  and  two 
dasps  have  been  gained  by  medical  officers  dur- 
ing the  war;  no  other  clasps,  except  these  two, 
have  ever  been  given.  Out  of  the  total  of 
twelve,  four  Crosses  and  one  clasp  have  been 
won  by  Territorials,  two  Crosses  and  one  clasp 
by  temporary  officers,  to  Crosses  by  Cana- 
dians, and  one  each  by  the  regular  R.A.M.C. 
and  the  I.M.S. 

Every  part  of  the  British  Military  Medical 
Service  has  rendered  faithful  and  unselfish 
service,  and  in  many  instances  has  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  its  members  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CRAIG  COL- 
ONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  medi- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epi- 


leptics for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  was 
submitted  on  October  8,  1918. 

This  institution,  located  at  Sonyea,  New  York 
State,  is  maintained  solely  by  State  appropria- 
tions. In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Colony, 
the  applicant  must  be  a  legal  resident  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  All  are  admitted  on  the 
same  basi^,  as  indigents,  and  if  it  is  later 
found  that  the  patient  or  a  relative  can  reim- 
burse the  State  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  ara 
expected  to  do  so.  Epileptics  of  all  ages  are 
received.  Patients  who  are  markedly  delin- 
quent or  insane  are  not  admitted,  and  in  order 
to  secure  a  patient's  admission  it  is  necessary 
to  consult  the  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of 
the  County  or  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  of 
the  State  in  which  the  applicant  lives.  Appli- 
cants who  are  mentally  incompetent  must  be 
committed  through  a  Court  of  Record. 

The  policy  of  the  Colony  is  to  explain  to  the 
applicant,  if  he  is  sufficiently  intelligent,  that 
he  is  going  to  a  hospital  for  care  and  treatment 
such  as  his  condition  requires.  In  a  public  in- 
stitution such  as  Craig  Colony,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  applicants  are  markedly  or  perma- 
nently impaired  mentally.  Nevertheless,  vari- 
ous activities  have  been  undertaken  in  the  way 
of  instruction,  etc.  A  sloyd  teacher,  an  arts 
and  crafts  teacher,  a  band  master,  and  an  in- 
structor in  making  willow  ware  have  been  em- 
ployed. A  Red  Cross  branch  of  121  members 
has  been  very  active  in  making  garments  for 
the  soldiers. 

The  treatment  of  an  epileptic  at  the  Colony 
embraces  such  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  as  may  be  given.  All  newly  ad- 
mitted patients  receive  an  ophthalmological  ex- 
amination and  a  dental  examination.  As  soon 
as  the  patient  enters  the  hospital  a  thorough 
mental  and  physical  examination  is  made  as  a 
basis  for  further  treatment.  As  soon  as  condi- 
tions permit  it,  funds  will  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  follow-up  work  with  discharged  pa- 
tients. It  is  believed  that  many  epileptics,  if 
suitable  employment  were  provided,  together 
with  advice  from  time  to  time,  could  live  in  the 
outside  world.  Religious  services  are  held  reg- 
ularly in  the  Colony  and  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment have  also  been  carefully  provided  for. 

Incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  president 
of  the  board  of  managers,  is  the  steward's  re- 
port, which  summarizes  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner the  accounts  of  the  farm  garden  and  dairy, 
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and  the  other  industries  in  which  the  patients 
have  taken  a  part. 

During  the  year  79%  of  all  the  deaths  re- 
ported were  submitted  to  autopsy  under  proper 
authority  and  the  tabulation  of  cases  abstracted, 
together  with  clinical  records,  form  an  inter- 
esting study  in  pathological  research. 


BOSTON  MEDICAL  LIBRARY. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  for  the  year 
19i8  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  is  received 
with  interest.  The  number  of  readers  in  the 
Library  has  been  somewhat  diminished  because 
of  the  absence  of  many  of  its  members  in  war 
service;  but  medical  oflScers  sent  from  other 
states  for  instruction  here,  women  interested  in 
infantile  paralysis  and  in  reconstruction  work 
for  disabled  soldiers,  and  Red  Cross  nurses  and 
volunteers  have  been  glad  to  avail  themselves 
in  their  study  of  the  privileges  which  the  Li- 
brary affords.  The  shortage  of  coal  made  it 
necessary  to  close  the  Library  at  some  times 
when,  under  normal  conditions,  it  has  usually 
welcomed  readers. 

There  have  been  fewer  medical  publications 
than  usual  during  the  past  year.  Some  impor- 
tant German  journals,  which  have  been  delayed 
because  of  the  war,  have  been  received;  but 
there  are  numbers  of  leading  journals  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  which  are  still  missing. 
The  Committee  on  Importations  has  secured  a 
special  license  from  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  to  import  German  scientific  peri- 
odicals.  There  were  4,698  books  and  518 
pamphlets  added  to  the  Library  during  1918, 
and  a  total  of  546  current  periodicals  have  been 
received.  The  number  of  memberships,  includ- 
ing honorary  and  life  members,  Fellows  and 
Associate  is  now  802.  A  list  of  books  which 
have  been  donated  to  the  Library  during  the 
year  is  included  in  this  report. 


GEORGES  CLfiMENCEAU. 

The  recent  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Georges 
C'lemenceau  has  recalled  the  fact  unknown  to 
many  that  this  famous  French  statesman  was 
once  a  physician,  and,  furthermore,  at  one  time 
a    teacher    in    this   country.      He  was  bom  in 


Mouilleron-en-Pareds,  Department  of  Vendee, 
on  September  28,  1841.  In  1861,  he  went  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time  after  obtaining 
his  doctorate.  In  1865,  Clemenceau  came  to 
America,  virtually  an  exile  from  Imperial 
France.  He  had  just  completed  a  term  in 
prison  for  shouting  ''Vive  la  Republique^'  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica, he  attempted  to  build  up  a  medical  practice 
in  New  York,  but  he  was  compelled  to  turn  to 
school  teaching  to  ^am  his  livelihood.  In  a 
school  for  girls  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  he 
gave  instruction  in  the  French  language  and 
literature  for  two  and  one-half  years.  In  186^. 
he  married  an  American  girl,  Mary  Plummer, 
one  of  his  pupils.  Later  in  his  life,  he  married 
again,  this  time  a  Parisienne. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Pruasian  War 
in  1870,  Clemenceau  borrowed  his  passage 
money  from  a  fellow  practitioner  of  medicine 
and  went  to  Paris,  arriving  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III  and  the  rise 
of  the  third  republic.  He  was  appointed  Mayor 
of  the  Montmartre  District,  and  within  a  year 
he  had  obtained  at  seat  in  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  From  that  time  on,  Clemen- 
ceau became  more  and  more  powerful  in  French 
political  life.  He  has  twice  been  Premier  of 
France,  and  has  lived  to  have  gratified  his  wish, 
the  he  "could  live  to  see  the  end  of 'the  war.'* 


SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

A  RECENT  pamphlet  on  Social  Recofistruciion, 
issued  by  the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
presents  a  general  review  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  social  reconstruction  following  the 
war,  and  surveys  the  remedies  which  may  safe- 
guard peace  and  social  justice.  The  plans  form- 
ulated* by  the  British  and  American  Labor 
Parties,  hy  the  British  Quaker  Employers,  and 
by  the  representatives  of  the  American  employ- 
ing class  give  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  with  which  the  world  is  confronted.  It 
is  probable  that  the  changes  which  are  to  come 
will  not  affect  the  United  States  so  profoundly 
as  they  will  affect  European  peoples,  and  that 
our  reconstruction  program  will  be  somewhtt 
less  radical  than  may  be  adopted  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  industrial  replacement  of  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  readjustment  of  women 
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in  industry,  the  regulation  of  wages,  housing 
projects  for  the  working  classes,  a  redaction  in 
the  cost  of  living,  social  insurance,  the  partici* 
pation  of  labor  in  industrial  management,  vo- 
cational training,  and  child  labor  are  some  of 
the  aspects  of  social  reconstruction  outlined  in 
this  pamphlet,  and  briefly  discussed  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  present  defects  and  of  sug- 
gested reform. 


THE  AMENDED  HARBISON  ACT. 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  physicians  the 
text  of  the  Harrison  Act  as  amended  by  the 
War  Revenue  Act  of  1919.  Nothing  more  is 
attepapted  than  to  give  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved December  17,  1914,  as  amended  by  the 
War  Revenue  Act,  now  (Feb.  18,  1919)  await- 
ing the  President's  approval. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  new  schedule  of 
registration  fees;  to  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
importers,  manufacturers,  producers,  whole- 
sale dealers,  etc.,  found  in  Section  1; 
also  to  the  stamp  tax  provisions  found 
in  Section  1.  The  whole  of  Section  1  should 
be  read  over  carefully  and  repeatedly. 
That  part  of  Section  6  which  begins  with  the 
italicized  words,  ''Provided,  further ^'^  is  new 
and  requires  particular  attention.  Section  1008 
is  new  l^islation,  and  only  incidentally  a  part 
of  the  Harrison  Act.  The  other  sections  are  the 
same  as  in  the  original  act. 

This  matter  concerns  physicians,  and  it  is 
important  that  members  of  the  profession  take 
careful  notice  of  the  amendments  to  the  Har- 
rison Act. 


RECORD     SYSTEM    FOR    HOSPITAL 
SERVICE. 

The  American  College  of  Surgeons  has  re- 
cently issued  two  bulletins  (Vol.  iv.,  Nos.  1  and 
2)  describing  the  preparation  and  use  of  an  ade- 
quate record  system  for  hospital  service.  The 
purpose  of  these  pamphlets  is  to  bring  hospitals 
to  a  realization  of  the  important  relation  be- 
tween case  records  and  the  success  of  the  hos- 
pital. Records  serve  both  as  a  test  of  medical 
honesty  and  as  a  means  of  minimizing  errors  in 
clinical  practice.    Bulletin  No.  1  gives  a  detailed 


explanation  of  the  record  forms  which  are  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  No.  2.  Suggestions  in  the 
use  of  summary  cards,  for  recording  personal 
histories  and  physical  examinations,  charts  for 
reporting  conditions  of  tlie  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  and  operative,  pregnancy,  labor, 
progress,  and  treatment  records  are  simple  and 
complete,  and  should  be  helpful  in  hospitals. 


FORTY  YEARS  OP  PROGRESS 
IMPERILLED. 

In  1879,  when  General  Benjamin  Butler  was 
Governor,  a  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and 
Charity  was  constituted.  Gradually  as  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  came  to  realize 
that  these  public  charges  could  not  advantage- 
ously be  handled  by  a  single  common  agency, 
this  board  was  first  divided  into  two  and  later 
into  three  boards.  Since  then,  as  every  one 
must  realize,  the  problems  of  health,  charity, 
and  mental  diseases  have  vastly  multiplied  and 
enlarged.  Experts  and  specialists  have  been 
developed  in  each  of  these  departments  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  public. 

Today  it  is  proposed  to  turn  back  to  the 
crude  organization  of  (Jovemor  Butler's  time 
and  unite  under  one  head  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, the  State  Board  of  Charity,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Diseases.  Last  year  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Diseases  Was  given 
nearly  $7,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  appropriations  of  the  State.  It  cared,  in 
its  institutions  alone,  not  counting  the  thou- 
sands of  cases  seen  in  out-patient  departments, 
for  19,100  cases,  or  one  case  for  every  201  of 
the  population  during  the  year  1917.  The  pro- 
posed new  Commission  would  be  given  approx- 
imately $11,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
State's  appropriations. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  legislative 
committeemen  are  two.  First, — The  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Diseases  has  been  doing  a  big 
job  satisfactorily;  why  not  make  the  job  big- 
ger and  have  the  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions equally  well  handled!  Second, — The 
19th  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  re- 
cently adopted  compels  the  consolidation  of  the 
107  odd  existing  commissions  into  not  more 
than  twenty.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  State 
Board  of  Charity,  and  the  Commission  on  Men- 
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tal  Diseases  have  interlocking  problems,  why 
not  bunch  them  ? 

The  physicians  of  Massachusetts  are  perhaps 
more  interested  in  the  problems  of  mental 
disease,  or  mental  hygiene,  than  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 
Whatever  progress  the  future  offers  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  burden  which  the  Common- 
wealth now  bears  in  eartng  for  the  insane, 
feeble-minded  epileptic,  and  tnentally  sick,  lies 
primarily  in  the  field  of  preventive  medicine. 
Preventive  medicine  in  mental  disease  or  men- 
tal hygiene  demands  the  early  recognition  and 
treatment  of  mental  symptoms.  Whatever 
helps  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  distrust  and  dread  regarding  mental  hos- 
pitals, a^d  brings  ii^eiplieiit  mental  patients 
early  and  voluntarily  to  the  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment is  to  be  furthered,  and  assuredly  will 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  its  citizens.  But  any  project,  whether  in  the 
field  of  dollars  or  executive  coordination,  that 
heightens  the  distrust  and  dread  of  the  people 
as  to  the  care  offered  by  the  State  Mental  Hos- 
pitals, and  delays  the  coming  of  incipient  and 
remediable  cases  to  these  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment, must  necessarily  add  to  the  present  and 
future  burdens,  both  financial  and  social,  that 
must  be  borne  by  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
citizens. 

Can  we,  as  physicians,  be  content  to  remain 
passive  while  our  well-intentioned  but  poorly- 
informed  legislators  in  an  attempt  to  go  for- 
ward are  heading  backward  to  the  cruder  con- 
ditions of  forty  years  ago?  Can  we  by  our  si- 
lence approve  of  such  an  unfortunate  and 
trouble-breeding  mixture  of  problems  of  edu- 
cation, custody,  and  health?  Can  we  say  to 
our  legislators:  ''Go  ahead  and  increase  your 
chance  of  being  shot  at  by  a)me  ill-balanced 
mental  cases  that  might  have  been  recognized 
at  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital,  if  you  had  not  damned  that 
place  by  grouping  it  with  the  places  for  crim- 
inals and  paupers.  Increase  the  chance  for 
property  damage,  suicide,  and  homicide,  by 
early  mental  pases  if  you  think  you  can  better 
coordinate  the  State  i^istitutions.'' 

Can  we  say  to  the  returning  soldiers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, suffering-  from  shell-shock,  needing 
and  deserving  the  best  of  expert  care  in  our 
mental  hospitals:  ''Welcome  Home!  We  have 
a  brand  new  commission  for  you.  It  takes 
care  of  all  the  criminals  and  all  the  paupers. 


but  it  can  find  time  somehow  to  look  out  for 
you,  too.  If  you  need  to  go  to  jail  a  sub-com- 
missioner can  arrange  for  that;  if  you  are  a 
pauper  another  subcommissioner  can  attend  to 
that;'  if  you  are  sick  and  nervously  exhausted, 
that  can  be  fixed  somehow.  Welcome  Home  to 
your  grateful  Commonwealth!" 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Health  op  Troops  in  Camps. — During  the 
week  ending  B^bruary  14,  there  were  no  epi- 
demics reported  in  home  camps.  There  were  a 
few  cases  of  influenza,  but  these  were  mild  in 
form  and  showed  an  improvement  over  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Only  two  cases  of  influenza  were 
reported. 

A  report  from  the  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
Siberia  indicates  that  the  health  of  the  soldiers 
in  these  regions  is  excellent. 

Columbia  University  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. — In  1911  an  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tween Columbia  University  and  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  in  that  eity  a  great  medical  centre.  As 
the  university  has  been  unable  ta  obtain  the 
money  needed  for  its  share  of  the  buildings  and 
has  rejected  the  plans  proposed  as  the  condition 
of  an  endowment  oflfered  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  alliance  has  been  dissolved. 

St.  Babtsolombw's  Hospital. — ^A  History 
oiE  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Norman 
Moore,  published  recently,  shows  the  progress 
of  medical  knowledge  in  London  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  present  day.  The  hospital 
was  founded  by  Rahere,  whose  successor  was 
Thomas  of  St.  Osyths.  The  period  from  Henry 
I.  to  Richard  II.  shows  the  early  development 
of  medical  science.  The  work  of  John  Cok, 
the  writer  of  the  hospital  cartulary,  explains 
the  mediaeval  estate  of  the  hospital  and  its 
transactions  with  various  ancient  foundations. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ledgers  and 
journals,  which  continue  to  the  present  day,  first 
appeared.  The  Elizabethan  physicians,  Harvey 
and  his  successors,  and  subsequent  surgeons 
form,  by  their  connection  with  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  chapters  in  the  history  of  med- 
ical progress. 

Influenza  and  Pneumonia  in  the  UNmBD 
States. — ^Reports  from  State  health  officers  for 
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the  week  ending  February  1,  1919,  indicate  that 
the  number  of  eases  of  influenza  was  decreasing 
at  that  time  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  California  and  Louisiana,  where  extensive 
Irecrudescences  of  the  disease  occurred  in  Jan- 
uary, there  was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  reported.  As  compared  with  the 
preceding  week,  reductions  in  the  number  of 
cases  were  reported  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Vermont, 
and  Virginia.  Slight  increases  were  reported 
from  Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Reports  from  the  zones  around  army  camps  also 
show  in  general  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cases  reported. 

A  record  of  deaths  due  to  influenza  and 
pneumonia  (all  forms)  from  September  8,  1918, 
to  January  25,  1919,  which  has  been  published 
in  the  Public  Health  Report  for  February  7, 
1919,  gives  a  total  of  125,562  deaths  for  forty- 
six  large  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  great- 
est number  of  deaths  occurred  in  New  York 
City,  where  27,362  deaths  have  been  recorded. 
Philadelphia  has  registered  14,198;  Chicago, 
12,400;   and  Boston,  5,771  deaths. 

Early  Aryan  Scibncb. — ^An  interesting  arti- 
cle describing  early  Aryan  science  has  appeared 
recently  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  The 
achievement  of  the  ancient  Hindus  in  science 
is  a  source  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the 
modem  mind.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chinese, 
Greeks,  and  Arabians  are  all  indebted  to  the 
Hindus  for  the  knowledge  which  has  been  ac-» 
qnired  from  them.  Of  course  it  is  not  improbable 
that  both  Greeks  and  Hindus  derived  much  of 
their  science  from  a  common  prehistoric  Aryan 
sonrce ;  the  Arabians,  undoubtedly,  owe  a  great 
deal  to  both  Greeks  and  Hindus,  and  the 
Chinese  probably  interchanged  with  the  Indians. 

The  early  medical  researches  of  the  Hindus 
were  recorded  in  the  Ayvrveday  much  of  which 
survives  in  the  writings  of  Charaka  and  Sus- 
ruta  of  much  later  date.  The  acquirements, 
medical  and  surgical,  chronicled  by  these  au- 
thors, were  perpetuated,  practically  unchanged, 
by  oral  tradition,  until  the  invasion  of  India  by 
"Western  nations,  especially  by  the  British,  in- 
troduced the  doctrines  and  methods  of  rational 
and  progressive  medical  science. 

The  Hindu  mind  is  prone  to  abstraction, 
speculation,  and  mythology,  and  though  much 


exact  observation  had  been  made  in  anatomy  by 
the  dissection  of  animals  and  men,  good  descrip- 
tions of  diseases  recorded,  many  mineral  and 
vegetable  drugs  empirically  discovered  and  em- 
ployed, and  rough  surgical  operations  practised 
with  rough  appliances — ^still  the  three  supposi- 
titious humors,  vayii^  peita,  and  kofa  (wind, 
bile,  and  phlegm),  dominated  both  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics,  just  as  astrology 
governed  and  debased  astronomy,  and  alchemy, 
chemistry. 

An  interesting  book  on  this  subject  has  re- 
cently been  published:  Hindu  Achievement  in 
Exact  Science,  by  Benoy  Eumar  Sarkar. 

Reserve  op  the  United  States  Public 
HeatiTH  Service. — ^A  reserve  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  will  be  maintained  for  use  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  Physicians,  sani- 
tary engineers,  epidemiologists,  pathologists, 
zoologists,  pharmacologists,  bacteriologists, 
chemists,  sanitarians,  and  others  whose  qualifi- 
cations, training,  and  experience  are  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  may  become  members. 
The  President  alone  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  commission  as  officers  in  the  Reserve  citi- 
zens who,  by  examination,  have  proven  them- 
selves qualified,  physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally, to  render  this  service.  The  grades  in 
which  oflScers  are  appointed  in  the  Reserve  are 
determined  by  the  qualifications,  training,  and 
experience  in  their  special  lines  of  work  which 
they  reveal  in  the  examination. 

The  duties  which  Reserve  oflScers  may  be  re- 
quired to  perform  are  those  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  are  broad  and  varied  in  character. 
They  include  the  care  of  patients  in  hospitals 
under  the  control  of  the  service,  the  examina- 
tion of  arriving  alien  immigrants  at  ports  of 
entry,  service  at  sea  on  board  coast  guard  cut- 
ters, work  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
national  quarantine  stations,  the  prosecution  of 
campaigns  against  epidemic  diseases,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  research  work  in  the  hygienic  lab- 
oratory and  in  the  field,  the  study  of  various 
factors  in  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  health  authorities. 
.  In  order  that  Reserve  oflftcers  may  receive 
training  which  will  familiarize  them  with  the 
work  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  prepare 
them  for  the  dnties  to  which  they  may  be  as- 
signed  in   time   of   emergency,    it   is   contem- 
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plated,  ill  so  far  as  practicable,  to  order  them 
as  on  active  duty,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
one  month  each  year,  to  a  school  of  training  in 
an  approved  institution  or  station  located  con- 
venient to  the  districts  in  which  they  reside. 
The  training  thus  gained  will  also  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  officers  in  their  regular  work. 
By  holding  a  commission  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  an  officer  renders 
himself  liable  to  considerable  personal  sacrifice, 
but  gains  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  patri- 
otic duty  by  holding  himself  in  readiness  to 
serve  whenever  and  wherever  called.  The  ex- 
perience acquired  while  on  active  duty  and  the 
association  with  other  officers,  many  of  whom 
are  experts  in  their  special  lines  of  work,  are 
advantages  which  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  the  temporary  character  of  the  duty. 

Control  op  Veneral  Disease. — The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  has  appealed  to 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession  to  co- 
operate in  the  control  of  venereal  disease.  In 
a  letter  issued  to  the  physicians  of  the  country, 
the  following  statements  have  been  made:  • 

*' There  is  danger  of  an  alarming  spread  of 
venereal  disease  during  the  reconstniction 
period.  Prior  to  demobilization,  the  tense  mor- 
ale of  the  fighting  forces  is  bound  to  relax. 
When  mustered  out,  the  men  will  return  to  con- 
ditions in  civilian  life  which  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  venereal  disease.  Prompt  measures  must 
be  taken  to  meet  the  situation. 

''Among  the  striking  things  disclosed  by 
Army  statistics  is  the  value  of  proper  methods 
of  control  as  developed  in  the  treatment  of 
venereal  cases  in  the  service,  The  same  methods 
of  control  will  prove  equally  effective  when  ap- 
plied to  venereal  cases  among  civilians. '  ^ 

A  bulletin  accompanying  this  letter  presents 
the  testimony  of  the  Army,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  industrial  efficiency, 
and  urges  physicians  to  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility. 

''From  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  April,  1917,  to  September,  1918,  the  loss 
tQ  the  Army  from  venereal  disease  represented 
2,295,000  days  of  service. 

''Immediately  following  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  Army  Medical  Department  organized 
to  cope  with  venereal  disease,  and  one  of  the 
first  points  emphasized  by  its  Surgeon  General 
was  that  each  individual  case  must  be  treated 
under  competent  medical  supervision  until 
cured.    He  laid  special  emphasis  on  two  points : 

"1.  The  ineffectiveness  of  self -treatment  by 
the  use  of  simple  or  patent  remedies. 


"2.  The  danger  of  quack  doctors,  who  ad- 
vertise to  treat  so-called  private  diseases. 

"Nineteen  months  of  war  have  shown  conclu- 
sively the  value  of  proper  methods  of  treating 
venereal  cases  in  the  Army. 

"For  the  protection  of  the  fighting  men  as 
they  return  home,  and  to  maintain  maximum 
industrial  efficiency,  venereal  disease  among  the 
civilian  population  must  be  kept  under  control. 
There  is  the  same  necessity  for  proi)er  methods 
of  treatment  as  existed  in  the  service. 

"Physicians  have  a  large  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  nation  in  this 
emergency,  by  giving  their  best  scientific  attri- 
tion to  individual  venereal  disease  cases.  In- 
dustry does  not  have  a  nation-wide  medical  or- 
ganization similar  to  that  of  the  Army.  The 
responsibility  rests  on  the  individual  physician. 
-  *  *  Each  member  of  the  medical  profession  should 
understand  the  seriousness  of  statements  fre- 
quently made  that  a  majority  of  physicians  re- 
fuse to  treat  venereal  diseases,  and  that  many 
of  those  who  do  treat  them  are  careless  in  their 
methods  of  treatment. 

"This  is  probably  one  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued spread  and  existence  of  venereal  disease, 
for  which  the  medical  profession  must  assume 
responsibility.  As  a  result  of  the  refusal  by  a 
large  part  of  the  profession  to  give  the  problem 
proper  study  and  attention,  venereal  diseases 
have  become  a  headliner  for  quackery  and  self- 
treatment,  neither  of  which  is  safe  or  effective. 

"Venereal  disease  is  a  scourge  which  menaces 
the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  nation,  and  the 
Unit-ed  States  Public  Health  Service  believes 
that  physicians  should  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  their  responsibilities 
in  meeting  it. 

"Thousands  of  retail  druggists  are  respond- 
ing to  the  request  of  the  Government  that  they 
discontinue  the  sale  of  remedies  for  the  self- 
treatment  of  venereal  disease.  They  have  agreed 
to  direct  customers  to  competent  physicians  or 
venereal  clinics. 

"The  Government  asks  each  member  of  the 
medical  profession  what  he  is  going  to  do  in 
this  emergency.  Will  each  vener^  ease  be 
given  the  care  and  attention  which  it  demands 
as  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  community,  or  will  quackery  and  ineflfec- 
tive  self-treatment  be  permitted  to  help  keep 
alive  the  sources  of  venereal  disease  infection? 

"The  answer  of  the  medical  profession  to 
these  questions  will  determine  largely  whether 
venereal  diseases  among  the  civilian  population 
are  to  be  brought  under  control.'' 


BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  ^Rate  in  BosrwN.-r-During 
the  week  ending  February  22,  1919,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  was  275  against  298  last 
year,  with  a  rate  of  18.01  against  19.81  last 
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year.    There  were  45  deatlis  under  one  year  of 
age  against  50  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  51;  scarlet  fever, 
40;  measles,  13;  whooping  cough,  11;  typhoid 
fever,  2;   tuberculosis,  58. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  4;  scarlet 
fever,  1 ;   typhoid  fever,  1 ;   tuberculosis,  2. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 5;  scarlet  fever,  1;  typhoid  fever,  2; 
tuberculosis,  27. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:  Diphtheria,  1;  typhoid  fever, 
1;  tuberculosis,  3. 

Influenza  cases,  250;  influenza  deaths,  32,  of 
which  three  were  non-residents. 

» 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
— On  February  18,  52  new  cases  of  influenza, 
with  6  deaths,  and  9  eases  of  pneumonia,  with 
9  deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health 
Department.  On  February  19,  there  were  re- 
ported 45  cases  of  influenza,  with  4  deaths,  and 
9  pneumonia  cases,  with  5  deaths.  On  Febru- 
ary 21,  28  cases  of  influenza,  with  1  death,  and 
3  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  9  deaths,  were  re- 
ported. 

HospiTAii  Ward  at  Women's  Reformatory. 
— ^A  fire  in  the  Women's  Reformatory  at  Sher- 
bom  resulted  in  a  loss  of  approximately  $5,000. 
The  nurses  and  matrons  removed  to  places  of 
safety  thirty  patients  in  the  hospital  ward. 

QuiNCY  Hospital  Fire. — A  fire  in  the  ad- 1 
ministration  building  of  the  Quincy  City  Hos- 1 
pital  caused  a  damage  of  $1,000.  The  fire  did 
not  spread  to  the  wards,  however,  in  which  there 
were  fifty-two  patients.  Twenty-five  nurses  and 
physicians  were  ready  to  remove  the  patients, 
but  this  was  not  necessary. 

Return  of  Colonel  Harvey  Cushing. — Col- 
onel Harvey  Cushing,  director  of  the  United 
States  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  5,  has  returned 
home,  after  completing  two  years  of  service 
abroad.  Colonel  Cushing  returned  on  the 
Canopic,  which  left  Brest  on  February  8. 

Base  Hospital  No.  5  was  composed  of  doctors 
and  nurses  from  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos- 
pital. They  left  Boston  on  May  7,  1917,  for 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  sailed 
for  France.     This  unit  is  sometimes  called  the 


** Harvard  Unit,"  a  title  which  should  be  re- 
served for  the  original  Harvard  Unit,  which 
sailed  for  France  nearly  four  years  ago.  In 
a  previous  issue  of  the  Journal  it  was  errone- 
ously stated  that  Colonel  Harvey  Cushing  was 
at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  Harvard  Unit, 
with  which  he  had  no  connection  at  any  time. 

Colonel  Cushing 's  service  with  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  Unit  has  won  for  him  a  high 
rank  among  military  surgeons  in  the  fighting 
area.  He  made  many  successful  operations  on 
British  and  American  soldiers  at  Messines 
Ridge,  Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel,  and  on  the 
Argonne  front.  His  achievement  resulted  in 
his  appointment  as  chief  neurological  surgeon 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 


(§bitmtxtB. 


SIR  HERMANN  WEBER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Sir  Hermann  Weber,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  died 
at  his  residence  in  London  on  November  11,  in 
his  ninety-fifth  year.  An  account  of  his  life 
and  achievement  has  appeared  recently  in  the 
British  Medical  Jotirnal, 

Sir  Hermann  Weber  was  born  on  December 
30,  1823,  the  son  of  a  German  father  and  an 
Italian  mother.  His  early  years  were  spent  on 
the  farms  successively  held  by  his  father  in  Ba- 
varia and  Hesse-Cassel.  He  went  to  school  at 
Fulda  and  received  his  medical  education  first 
at  Marburg  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  where  he 
graduated  M.D.  in  1848.  His  desire  to  read 
Shakespeare  in  the  original  led  him  to  study 
the  English  lan^age,  and  he  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  post  of  house-physician  at 
the  German  Hospital,  Dalston,  to  which  he 
afterwards  became  physician  and  consulting 
physician.  He  desired  to  remain  in  England, 
and  in  1854  married  an  English  woman. 

He  determined  to  practise  as  a  physician  in 
London,  and  after  a  period  of  study  at  Guy's 
Hospital  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  1855.  The  position  he  had 
already  obtained  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  four  years  later.  He  was 
the  oldest  surviving  Fellow  of  the  College. 
Much  of  his  success,  both  as  a  physician  and 
as  a  member  of  the  profession  in  London,  was 
due  to  his  extraordinary  charm  of  manner;  no 
one  could  be  in  his  company  for  even  a  few 
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minutes  without  coming  under  the  spell.  Amonf 
his  friends  in  the  early  days  in  London  wer< 
Addison,  Edmund  Parkes,  Wilson  Pox,  anc 
Hilton  Fagge.  His  affection  and  admiratior 
for  Parkes  led  him  in  1895  to  present  to  the 
College  a  sum  of  £3,000  to  found  a  prize  to  be 
awarded  every  third  year  to  the  author  of  the 
best  essay  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the 
etiology,  prevention,  pathology,  or  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  The  prize,  appropriately  named 
the  Weber-Parkes  Prize,  has  been  awarded  on 
five  occasions. 

Hermann  Weber  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  and  he  was 
among  the  first  to  advise  patients  to  go  to  Switz- 
erland for  the  winter  months.  He  spent  many 
of  hie  holidays  in  the  Swiss,  Tyrolese,  and  Ital- 
ian Alps,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
In  1885  he  gave  the  Croonian  Lectures  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  on  the  hygienic 
and  climatic  treatment  of  phthsis,  and  con- 
tributed several  articles  on  related  subjects  to 
Quain's  Dictionary  and  Albutt  and  Rolleston's 
System  of  Medicine.  He  placed  his  knowledge 
of  health  resorts  at  the  disposal  of  the  profes- 
sion in  a  volume  entitled  the  Mineral  Waters 
and  Health  Resorts  of  Europe,  afterwards  re- 
placed by  a  volume  entitled  Climatotherapy 
•  and  Balneotherapy,  written  in  association  with 
liis  son,  Dr.  P.  Parkes  Weber. 

Hermann  Weber  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  1899.  He  was  a  censor  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  1879-80;  he  was  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospi- 
tal for  Consumption  at  Ventnor,  to  the  North 
London  Consumption  Hospital,  to  the  Germao 
Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  consulting  com- 
mittee of  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium;  he 
was  also  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member 
of  a  large  number  of  learned  societies. 


HEfflBERT  DOUGLAS  TAYLOR,  M.D. 

The  death  of  Lieutenant  Herbert  Douglas 
Taylor,  M.C.,  U.  S.  Army,  is  recorded  in  Sci- 
ence for  October  25,  1918. 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  but  30  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  had  made  many  important  studies  and 
had  published  several  papers  relating  to  malig- 
nant tumors,  tuberculosis,  and  bio-chemical 
problems  involved  in  the  safer  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  antiseptic^s  in  military  surgery.  A 
graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  he  received  his  medical  degree  at  the 


Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  1914.  During  the 
following  three  and  one-half  years  he  was  as- 
sociate in  pathology  and  bacteriology  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

Soon  after  the  United  States,  entered  the  war, 
Dr.  Taylor  was  commissioned  as. first  lieuten- 
ant and  gave  generously  of  his.  time  and  en- 
ergy in  order  to  convey  to  other  medical  offi- 
cers instruction  in  the  Institute  Laboratory 
Courses  at  the  War  Demonstration  Hospital 
He  was  one  of  a  group  of  young  workers  at  the 
Institute  who  have  made  great  personal  sacri- 
fices in  the  line  of  duty,  and  it  was  while  carry- 
ing on  this  work  at  the  Hospital  that  he  appar- 
ently became  infected  with  influenza,  with 
pneumonia  coming  as  a  rapid  sequel.  He  died 
on  the  third  day  of  his  illness. 

A  master  in  those  phases  of  scientific  medi- 
cine in  which  he  was  interested, 'he  was  also  a 
man  of  high  ideals  and  of  boundless  enthusiasm, 
and  was  an  inspiring  comrade. 


NOTICE. 

The  American  Board  for  Ophthalmic  Bzamina- 
TiONs. — The  American  Board  for  Ophtkalmic  Examina- 
tions will  hold  its  next  examination  at  tlie  Wills  Eye 
Hospital,  PhUadelphia,  June  6  and  7,  1919. 

The  examination  next  Jmie  wiU  be  the  fifth  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Board.  This  Board  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  American  Ophthalmolo^cal  So- 
ciety, the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Academy  of  Ophthalmolo- 
gy and  Oto-larynology.  By  arrangement  with  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons,  the  Board  has  become  the 
Ophthalmic  Credentials  Conunittee  of  the  Oollege,  and 
conducts  the  examinations  of  the  cjihthalmlc  candi- 
dates for  Fellowship  in  the  College. 

For  a  certificate  of  this  Board,  the  examination  hi 
ophthalmology  consists  of:  first,  case-records;  second, 
written  examinations;  and  third,  clinical  laboratoiT 
and  oral  examinations. 

a.  Candidates  in  ophthalmology  are  required  to 
submit  twenty-five  complete  case  records  of  whidi 
not  more  than  ten  should  be  descriptive  of  operatLons. 
These  records  should  be  of  cases  of  ocular  diseases 
and  defects  of  varied  character,  including  errors  of 
refraction  or  muscle  balance;  external  ocular  diaeasBB 
or  diseases  of  the  uveal  tract  or  retina,  (w  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  glaucoma.  The  reports  should  siiow 
especially  the  reasons  for  the  diagnosis,  and  for  the 
operative  treatment  and  the  technique  of  operations. 

&.  The  written  examination  will  test  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  the  underlying  prindpleB  of  the 
science  of  ophthalmology,  including  anatomy,  em- 
bryology, physiology,  physiologic  optics,  pathology, 
relations  of  the  eye  to  the  other  organs  and  disease 

c.    The  oral  examination  will  include: 

The  external  examination  of  the  eye. 

Ophthalmoscopy. 

Measurements  of  errors  or  refraction. 

Testing  of  the  ocular  movements  and  fields  of  vi^oiL 

Relations  of  ocular  conditions  to  diseases  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  their  treatment. 

Laboratory  examination  in  histology,  pathology,  and 
bacteriology  of  the  eye. 

Further  information  may  be  had  upon  request  from 
the  Secretary,  I>r.  William  H.  Wilder.  122  South 
Michigan  Avenne,  Chicago,  IlllnoiR. 
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APY.*   • 

By  Ljdon   S.    Medalia,   M.D.,   Boston,   Major,   M.C, 
U.  S.  Army. 

Chief  of  LahoratoTif   Service,   Base  ^Hospital,   Camp 
MacArthur, 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  weather  conditions  when  the  epidemic 
struck  us  were  unsurpassed:  no  rain,  not 
windy,  fair,  and  warm:  The  climatic  conditions 
therefore,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  influence 
over  the  spread  of  the  infection.  As  to  conges- 
tion, that  too  did  not  seem  to  have  been  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
weather  being  as  already  stated,  as  good  as  one 
could  wish  for,  the  troops  occupying  tents  cer- 
tainly had  plenty  of  open  air,  both  during  the 
day  and  at  night ;  nor  was  there  any  congestion 
of  the  tents  occupied.  As  to  the  relation  of  pre- 
existing *' colds"  or  catarrhal  conditions,  that 
too  in  our  epidemic,  played  a  very  small  part. 

The  disease,  judging  from  the  epidemic  as  we 
saw  it  here,  seems  to  be  highly  contagious  and 

*  Thia  work  was  carried  oat  with  the  aasistance  of  Lieuts.  E.  M. 
Rhcinheimer  R.  J.  Haws,  and  David  O.  Sprirterabach,  and  the 
laboratory  techniciam. 


[spreads  rapidly  from  individual  to  individual 
I  (probably  by  means  of  sputum  droplets  in 
'speaking,  coughing,  or  sneezing)  in  spite  of  good 
weather,  lack  of  congestion,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
I  air.  Nor  does  age  have  much  to  do  with  it — 
I  practically  all  our  cases  were  in  young,  robust 
!  adults. 

I  BACTERIOLOGY. 

a.  Influenza,  An  examination  of  the  sputum 
of  the  very  first  cases  that  appeared  in  this  camp 
demonstrated  the  abundance  of  B.  influenzae  in 
the  sputum  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be 
found  in  direct  smears.  Sputum  smears  were 
made,  dried,  fixed,  and  stained  by  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbol  fuchsin  (carbol  fuchsin  1,  water 
4  parts).  The  influenza  bacilli  were  found  in 
clumps  varying  in  size.  These  clumps  were  very 
abundant  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  cases  that 
were  positive.  The  clumps  when  stained  by 
Gram's  method  of  staining  were  found  to  con- 
sist of  Gram-negative  ovoid,  very  small  bacilli 
agreeing  in  every  respect  with  the  classical  de- 
scription of  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus,  mixed  with 
numerous  Gram-positive  cocci  and  diplococci. 

The  ease  with  which  the.  influenza  bacillus 
was  demonstrated  in  the  direct  smears  of  the 
sputum  made  us  hopeful  in  the  beginning  of 
being  able  to  control  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
isolating  tent-mates  of  each  case  as  it  appeared ; 
to  have  these  contacts  sent  to  the  laboratory  and 
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have  their  sputum  examined,  and  if  found  posi- 
tive, to  isolate  and  treat  them  as  carriers,  while 
the  negative  contacts  were  to  be  released — in 
short,  to  handle  them  similarly  to  the  handling 
of  the  diphtheria  contacts. 

This  was  carried  out  in  7  squads,  from  5  to  8 
men  each,  a  total  of  44  men,  38  of  whom  were 
found  negative  and  6  positive.  It  was  soon  real- 
ized, however,  that  the  contagiousness  and  the 
tprcMd  of  this  infection  is  »^  '•^k*^  vuat  the  pro- 
oedni^  became  iipi>--*ciicaWe  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned.  '^^^^  examination  of  the  sputum,  how- 
ever, was  made  the  basis  of  diagnosis  of  influenia 
in  all  cases  that  were  sent  to  the  Base  Hospital 
as  influenza  ''suspects." 

Table  T  shows  the  result  of  sputum  examina- 
tions of  2279  influenza  "suspects'*  that  came  in 
to  the  Base  Hospital.  Ca.ses  with  negative 
laboratory  findings  were  discharged  when  that 
was  found  possible  clinically.  The  practicability 
of  sputum  smears  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis  was 
amply  demonstrated  in  this  series  of  examina- 
tions. 

Table  I. 

iHesults  of  Sputum  Examinations  for  B.  Influenzae 
IN  Cases  Sent  in  to  the  Base  Hospital  as  Influ- 
enza "Suspects." 


Date 
1918. 

Sept.  26 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  29 

Sept.  dO 
Oct. 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  17 
Oct,  18 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  22 
Oct.  23 
Oof.  24 
Oot.  2.") 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  27 
Oct.  28 
Oct.   29 


Total 
Examined. 

3 

2 

29 

28 

84 

52 

87 

208 

106 

65 

78 

198 

233 

118 

169 

138 

104 

130 

78 

77 

98  . 

53 

53 

.50 

4 

19 

11 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2270 


No. 

2 

2 

12 

19 

45 

42 

73 

173 

91 

63 

07 

166 

169 

95 

145 

100 

65 

116 

62 

44 

75 

32 

32 

33 

4 

10 

9 

1 

2 

0 
0 
3 
0 

1752 


Positive 
Pet. 
6<{.6% 

100.0% 
41.4% 
67.8% 
53.6% 
80.7% 
83.9% 
S5  2% 
85.8% 
96.9% 
87.1% 
83.8% 
«2.5% 
80.5% 
85.8% 
72.5% 
62.5% 
89.2% 
79.5% 
57.2% 
76.5% 
60.3% 
60.3% 
66.0% 

100.0% 
52.6% 
81.8% 

100.0% 
50.0% 


Negative 
No.  PcL 

1        33.3% 


17 
9 
39 
10 
14 
30 
15 
2 
11 
32 
64 
23 
24 

a<^ 

39 
14 
16 
33 
23 
21 
21 
17 

9 
o 


75.0% 


76.8% 


.58.6% 
32.2% 
46.5% 
19.8% 
16.1% 
14.6% 
14.2% 
3.1% 
12.9% 
16.2% 
27.5% 
19.5% 
14.2% 
27.5% 
37.5% 
10.5;% 
20.5% 
42.8% 
23.5% 
39.7% 
39.7% 
34.0% 

47.4% 
18.2% 

50.0% 


2.5.0% 


23.1% 


The  sputnms  were  also  studied  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a.sRociated  orjranisms.  more  especially  the 


pnemnoopdeei  and  streptococci,  and  for  the  pre 
ence  of  pus  cells.  Thus  in  1613  sputnms  th 
were  sound  positive  to  B.  influenzae,  861  i 
53.3%  L  showed  the  presence  of  the  pneumococc 
148,  c*r  9%,  streptococci.  Out  of  the  5i 
sputuins  negmtive  to  B.  influenzae,  296,  or  S3.6' 
shoWed  the  presence  of  pneumococd ;  26, 
4.7%,  stireptocoecL  The  large  number  of  pne 
mc^coeei  in  both  the  positive  and  negative  inf 
^*aiza  sputnms  suggest  the  ever  presence  of  this  < 
ganism  generally,  and  explains  the  reason  for  o 
finding  this  organism  in  practically  all  the  hn 
chopneiunonia  cases  complicating  the  influen 
The  low  percentage  of  positive  findings  of  1 
streptococcus,  in  both  those  that  were  positive 
B.  influenzae  and  those  that  were  negative, 
plains  our  lack  of  finding  this  organism  in 
broncho-pneumonia  cases.  It  also  demonstrs 
the  comparative  freedom  from  this  organi 
generally  of  the  troops  in  this  camp  during  1 
epidemic. 

Cultures  were  obtained  in  a  number  of  ca 
that  showed  positive  sputums  early  in  the 
ea.se,  from  the  posterior  nares  and  tonsils.  TI 
were  also  found  culturally  positive  to  B.  ir 
enzae. 

It  would  seem  fair  to  conclude  from  the  f 
going  that  the  sputum  and  mucous  membn 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  contained  th( 
influenzae  in  abundance.  The  sputun^dropl^l 
speaking,  coughing,  and  sneezing  were  probi 
the  largest,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  conveys 
of  these  organisms  from  individual  to  indivi( 
and  the  most  important  etiologic  factor. 

b.  Influenza  Brondh^pneumonia,  By  far 
most  important  problem  from  a  mortality  sU 
point  we  had  to  deal  with  was  the  aocompan; 
broncho-pneumonia. 

The  type  determination  was  done  in  445  c 
of  this  type  of  pneumonia  with  the  following 
suits:  Type  I,  1  case;  type  Ila,  15  cases; 
II,  8  cases ;  type  III,  5  cases ;  type  IV,  378  m 
undetermined  (bile  insoluble)  38  cases, 
other  organisms,  beside  the  pneumococcus,  n 
in  direct  smears  in  405  sputums  on  which 
type  determination  was  done,  were  B.  influei 
54% ;  streptococcus,  15%.  Tie  associated 
ganisms  found  in  the  same  sputums  cultui 
were  B.  influenzae,  10.6%  ;  streptococcus,  15. 
staphylococcus  and  B.  mucosus  capsulatus,  ! 
each.  The  small  percentage  of  positive  find 
of  B.  influenzae  in  the  sputum  culturally  as 
pared  to  the  direct  smears  is  due  in  part  tc 
hardships  encountered  in  cultivating  this  or 
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ism  in  culture  media  used  in  routifi  for  the  type 
determination.  The  findings  are  ohi^acteristic 
of  the  bacteriology  of  the  sputum  in  tfei  disease. 
The  very  large  percentage  (86%)  of  vpe  IV 
in  these  broncho-pneumonia  cases  well  ill«trates 
the  difference  between  secondary  pneiaonias 
and  primary,  such  as  lobar. 

Blood  cvUtires  were  taken  on  233  cases.  The 
usual  technique  was  followed.    Both  agar  ^tes 
and  broth  cultures  were  obtained  in  eaeh  fuie. 
The  plates  were  made  with  2  to  3  c.c.  of  Mood^^  feaaes. 
the  plate  while  10  e.e.  were  used  for  the  broth 
cultures.     31  of  the  34  positive  cultures  were 


broth  only,  none  in  the  plates.  The  negative 
cultures  were  kept  under  observation  for  5  days, 
and  quite  a  number  showed  growth  only  after 
the  3rd  or  4th  days. 

Since  the  blood  cultures  were  taken  at  all 
stages  of  the  disease,  but  always  before  conval- 
escence had  set  in,  the  findings  under  these  cir- 
cumstances could  therefore  be  considered  charac- 
teristic of  this  disease  even  though  the  cultures 
were  not  repeated  excepting  in  a  few  of  the 


pneumoGOCci,  20  of  these  type  undetermined 
(being  bile  insoluble),  and. one  of  the  20  al^ 
showed  B.  influenzae,  7  showed  type  IV,  and  4 
type  Ila.  Five  of  the  seven  with  type  IV  died. 
Pour  of  the  20  pneumococcus  type  undetermined 
died.  (That  one  that  showed  B.  influenzae  mixed 
with  pneumococci  died.)  None  of  those  'dhat 
showed  the  staphylococcus  died".  The  large 
number  of  pneumococci  found  to  be  bile  insolu- 
ble in  this  series  suggests  that  not  all  the  pneu- 
mococci are  bile  soluble.* 

The  finding  of  the  B.  influenzae  in  the  blood 
cultures  during  life  is  worth  calling  special  atten- 
tion to.  In  one  case  the  B.influenzae  was  found  in 
pure  culture,  while  in  another  it  was  mixed  with 
pneumococcus.  In  both  these  eases  the  broth  cul- 
tures were  the  only  ones  in  which  the  organisms 
were  found — ^not  in  the  plates.  Table  II  gives 
the  fi!ndings  of  the  blood  cultures  in  detail. 

The  mortality  of  the  198  negative  cultures  is 
16%,  while  of  the  34  positive  it  is  23%.  In  12 
of  the  positive  cultures  growth  was  present  in 

*  A  fdieiiomenon  wu  noted  Iq  oonnectlon  with  the  bUe  solubility 
test  whldi  is  worth  recordinir*  In  two  iwtanoee  when  the  bacteria 
•obtained  in  the  broth  were  subcultured  on  solid  media  (LoeAler's 
blood  serum)  suspended  in  saline  and  then  typed,  it  was  found 
l41e-eoluble.  whie  in  the  origrinal  broth  culture  it  was  found  in- 
soluble.^ The  presence  ol  the  serum  in  the  oriflrinal  blood-broth 
cultures  probably  interfered  with  the  bile-solubility  test 


NBCBOPg^  '•JNDINGa. 

During  this   epidemic  sixty-otk  consecutive 
autopsies  were   performed   on   influensa-jKifi?.-' 
monia  cases,  beginning  with  the  first  case  that 
died  of  this  disease  on  October  3,  1918. 

Bacieridogy,  Cultures  were  taken  at  time  of 
autox)sy  from  the  heart,  spleen,  both  pleural 
cavities,  both  lungs,  and  from  the  brain  in  case 
of  meningitis.  Culture  media  used  was  LoeflSer's 
blood  serum,  glucose  agar  and  blood  agar. 
Direct  smears  were  also  made  from 
the  pleural  cavities  and  from  both  lungs. 
Table  III  gives  in  detail  the  bacteriologi- 
cal findings  in  direct  smears  of  these  necropsies ; 
out  of  58  cases  examined  of  right  and  left  lungs 
the  B.  influenzae  was  found  in  79%  of  each.  The 
pneumococcus  was  found  in  97%  and  93%  re- 
spectively, while  the  streptococcus  was  found  in 
12%  and  9%  respectively. 

Direct  smears  of  the  right  and  left  pleurae  in 
50  cases  were  examined ;  B.  influenzae  was  found 
in  62%  and  56%  respectively;  the  pneumococ- 
cus in  78%  and  68%  respectively;  the  streps 
tocoocus  in  2%  and  4%  respectively.  In  two 
cases  of  meningitis  complicating  the  broncho- 
pneumonia, B.  influenzae  *  was  found  in  both 
cases,  100%.  One  was  mixed  with  pneu- 
mococcus. 


Table  IL 

Blood  ODLTUBSS  in    iNFLUENZA-PNEUHdNIA,   AND   iNCmENCE  OF   MOBTAUTY. 

NBOATIVB  106   CA8B8. 

Dead.  Uvingr. 

No.       Pet.         No.       Pet 

30    15.1%  168    84.8% 


No.    OF  COIiOWIBS 
Now  PBB  00. 

PrauMO.  Ttpil  CMOS.     Pet         Min.     Mar. 

I 

Ila 4    12.9%      32       34 

II 

Ill 

IV    7    22.5%        2  6,618 

Undetermined    { ^^1^^  with  B.  Influ.  }  ^0    64.6%        6     1,000 

B.  Influenza  1      2.9%  in  broth  only 

^taph 2      5.8%     274     960 


PosiTivB  84  Cas 


Dead. 
No.      Pet 


Livinff. 
No.      Pet 
4     11.7% 


14.7% 
11.7% 


2 
16 

1 
2 


6.2% 
47.0% 

2.9% 

5.8% 
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Table  III. 
Bacteriological  Findings  at  Nex^bopst — Dbbot  Bmeabs. 


Total  No. 

CASB8. 

Spleen    '    2 

Right  Lung..  5S 
Left  Lung. ...  58 
Right  Pleura.  50 
Left  Pleura..  50 


B.  INPLU. 

No.  Pet 

1  50% 

46  79% 

46  79% 

31  62% 

28  56% 


PXKU  MO- 
COCCI. 

No.      Pet 


56  97% 

54  93% 

39  7S% 

34  68% 


StRBPTO-  8TAPNTLO- 


UmOBNTIFlBD. 


No. 


COCCI.  ooc«i.         Mic.  Cat.      Gm.  Pes.  B.    Qm.  Heg.  B.     OiflAVWiB. 

Na      Pet       No.     Pet     No.     Pet       No.    Pet        No.     Pet.        .No.     Pet 

1  50% 

2  4% 
2  4% 
6  12% 
8    16% 


12% 
9% 
2% 
4% 


4,  77 
7  127 
4  8S 
3    % 


2% 
2% 


6  10% 
5    9% 

2  4% 

3  6% 


3    5% 

1  2% 

2  4% 


Table  IV  gives  the  result  of  cultural  findings 
in     65     influenza-pneumonia     neerop»ies      (61 
consecutive    ind    4    additiraalX-^^  oi^  wlftcrf*| 
were     complicated    ,?yctf    meningitis.       Thus 
out  of  the  ^'^aiitopsies  in  which  the  right  and 
left^ingd  were  cultured,  83%-  each  showed  the 
B.  influenzae.    The  pneumococcus  was  found  in 
78%    and   85%    respectively.      The    hemolytic 
streptococcus  in  6%  and  5%  respectively. 

Of  62  cases  in  whom  the  right  and  left  pleurae 
were  cultured,  the  B.  influenzae  was  found  in 
81%  and  76%  respectively.  The  pneumococcus 
in  77%  and  74%  respectively,  while  the  hemoly- 
tic streptococcus  was  found  in  5%  each. 

The  high  percentage  (56%)  of  positive  find- 
ings of  the  B.  influenzae  in  the  heart  cultures, 
the  spleen  (56%),  and  brain  (66%),  as  well  as 
in  the  lungs  and  pleural  cavities,  is  'well  worth 
calling  attention  to,  in  view  of  the  controversies 
existing  concerning  the  presence  of  the  Pfeiffer 
bacillus  in  this  pandemic.  The  low  percentage 
of  the  streptococcus  hemolyticus  in  these  bron- 
cho-pneumonias as  compared  to  the  broncho- 
pneumonia of  last  year  following  measles,  which 
were  practically  all  due  to  the  hemolytic  strep-, 
tococcus,  is  another  point  worth  calling  atten- 
tion to. 

The  pneumococcus  which  was  found  in  57  of 
the  61  necropsies  conformed  to  the  following 
types:  Type  I,  3.5%  ;  type  Ila,  10.5%  ;  type  II, 
5.5%;  type  IV,  63.2%;  undetermined,  19.3%. 
The  B.  influenzae  and  the  pneumococcus  both  in 
direct  smears  and  in  cultures  were  in  some  cases 
difficult  to  find,  and  required  considerable 
search;  both  poor  preparations  and  scanty 
growth  were  responsible  for  that.    The  Loeffler^'s 


blood  serum  with  its  abundant  water  of  con- 
denation  was  found  to  be  the  best  culture 
liLedium  for  the  B.  influenzae  and  the  pneumococ- 
cus. The  carrying  along  of  body  exudates  onto 
the  surface  of  the  culture  media  is  probably 
responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  results  ob- 
tained on  this  ordinary  culture  medium,  since 
this  same  culture  medium  proved  unsatisfactory 
for  subcultures. 

Tissues  for  histological  specimens  were  ob- 
tai^jed  from  all  the  autop)sies.  Paraffin  sections 
were  made  from  the  lungs  and  spleen,  stained 
by  1  to  20  carbol  fuchsin  for  B.  influenzae  and 
Iby  Gram-Weigert  stain  for  the  pneumococcus 
and  associated  Gram-positive  organisms. 

Sections  from  the  lungs  stained  by  Qram- 
Weigert  and  carbol  fuchsin  were  examined  in 
64  cases  (61  consecutive  necropsies  and  3  addi- 
tional) ;  88%  were  found  positive  to  B.influenzae 
and  68%  positive  to  the  pneumococcus.  Sec- 
tions from  spleen  were  examined  in  45  cases; 
69%  were  found  positive  to  B.  influenzae  and 
42%  positive  to  pneumococcus.  The  streptococ- 
cus was  found  only  in  3  cases  out  of  the  64 — 
all  in  the  lungs,  none  in  the  spleen.  The 
staphylococcus  in  8%  of  the  lung  cases.  None 
in  the  spleen. 

It  must  be  stated  that  in  a  number  of  the 
cases  it  required  considerable  search  to  find  the 
organisms  in  the  tissue,  especially  was  it  true 
in  the  B.  infiuenzae. 

Thus  the  tissues  as  well  as  the  cultures  of  the 
necropsy  cases  showed  the  presence  of  the  B. 
influenzae  and  the  pneumococcus  as  the  predomi- 
nating organism  responsible  for  the  disease. 


B. 

IXFLVENZA 

No.      Pet. 

Brain   3  2  66% 

Heart 34  10  50% 

Spleen    3(5  10  fhi% 

Right   Lung.   TiS  54  83% 

Left    Lung..   05  54  83% 

Right  Pleura  02  50  81% 

Ijeft  Pleura.  02  47  76% 


Table  IV. 

Bactehiological  Findings 

AT  Necropsy — CrLxuHEs. 

PmsuMo-       Stribp. 

Strep. 

Diphth- 

Staph. 

Staph.      Micro 

.    Gm.  Po«.  & 

No. 

COCCI        Hemol. 

ViRID. 

eroids 

Albi's 

Aureus        Cat. 

Gm.  Neo.  B 

Growth 

No.      Pet     No.     Pet. 

No.    Pet. 

Na  Pet. 

No.  Pet. 

No.  Pet.     No.  Pet 

.    No.    Pet. 

No.   Pet 

2    66%     1  33% 

1  33% 

1   33% 

1  33% 

3  100% 

15     44%     1     3% 

1     3% 

2    6% 

1     3% 

11    32% 

5  15% 

12     a3%     1     3% 

1     3% 

1    3% 

2    5% 

9     25% 

6  17% 

54     78%     4     0% 

3     5% 

7     8% 

7  11% 

8  12%  1  2% 

23    35% 

2     3% 

55     85%     3     5% 

3     5% 

5     8% 

7  n% 

12  10%  2  3% 

20    31% 

1     1.5% 

48     77%     3    5% 

4     0% 

3    5% 

11  18% 

9  15% 

16    26% 

1     1.6% 

46    74%     3     5% 

4     6% 

7  10% 

5    8% 

18    29% 

3     5% 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

The  majority  of  the  61  consecutive  cases  of 
influenza-pneumonia  that  came  to  necropsy  were 
in  the  hospital  from  3  to  7  days  only,  the  dis- 
ease lasting  longer  than  seven  days  was  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

The  type  of  pneumonias  found  in  the  61  con- 
secutive necropsies  were:  56  or  92%,  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  only  5  cases,  or  8% ,  were  lobar, 
4  bilateral  and  1  unilateral.  In  over  75%  of 
the  cases,  empyema  or  a  bloody-sero-fibrino-pur- 
ulent  pleurisy  was  present — ^52%  bilateral  and 
24%  unilateral  (Rt.  13%— Lt.  11%),  24%  had 
no  fluid. 

The  lung  tissue  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
was  extensively  involved,  ballooned  out,  but  not 
friable,  having  a  dense  tissue  feel,  as  if  filled 
with  fluid  exudate  to  its  maximum  capacity 
rather  than  with  fibrin  or  cellular  elements.  The 
surface  of  the  consolidated  areas  was  of  a  dark 
red  to  a  dark  bluish  red,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  oases  covered  with  a  thin  fibrinous  exu- 
date. In  no  case  did  it  show  the  mat-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  post-measles  broncho-pneumonia 
eases  that  we  had  last  winter.  The  picture  was 
that  of  a  markedly  congested  organ.  The  con- 
solidation was  only  rarely  nodular  or  shot-like 
in  feel,  excepting  in  those  of  the  lobes  which 
showed  beginning  of  the  process;  even  here  the 
unaffected  parts  would  be  crepitant  or  edema- 
tous, as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  confluent  patch 
posteriorly  or  centrally  located. 

There  was  only  one  case  where  the  lungs  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  miliary  tuberculosis; 
and  another  where  the  lungs'  were  pinkish  gray 
in  color  with  shot-like  nodules  throughout  and 
immediately  under  the  pleural  surface,  giving 
the  latter  a  granular  appearance. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  was  the  marked  congestion.  On  cut 
section,  dark  fluid  blood  would  escape  from  the 
consolidated  areas  as  if  under  pressure.  The 
surface  of  the  cut  section  presented  dark  red- 
dish gray  areas  with  hemorrhagic  or  congested 
areas  intervening.  Distinct  lobular  consolida- 
tions could  not  bfe  made  out.  In  a  few  cases 
pin-point  grayish  purulent  droplets  would 
escape  on  pressure,  but  those  were  the  excep- 
tion. The  case  that  did  show  shot-like  feel  pre- 
sented on  section  a  granular  surface — grayish 
red  raised  areas,  with  lung  tissues  depressed  and 
fairly  dry  in  appearance.  The  lack  of  purulent 
exudate  was  the  outstanding  feature  which  sug- 


gested a  study  of  the  leucocytosis  in  this  con- 
dition to  be  referred  to  later. 

The  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchi  and  tracheae 
was  bright  red  and  inflamed  but  not  markedly 
swollen.  In  a  number  of  cases  dark  fluid  blood, 
at  times  frothy,  would  escape  from  the  nostrils 
and  mouth  on  slight  pressure  of  thorax  while 
handling  the  body. 

Histologically.  •  The  early  cases,  those  show- 
ing nodular  consolidations,  presented  a  charac- 
teristic picture  of  terminal  bronchiolitis,  icon- 
forming  in  all  respects  to  the  text-book  descrip- 
tion of  the  same.  Fibrin  formation  was  found 
to  be  the  exception.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases 
that  showed  the  confluent  type  of  involvement, 
vast  areas  of  alveoli  could  be  seen  filled  with  a 
granular  appearing  coagulable  substance,  con- 
taining loose  cellular  elements  of  red  and  white 
cells — the  so-called  catarrhal  pneumonia  was  the 
rule.  Large  hemorrhagic  areas  of  alveoli  filled 
with  red  cells  w^ere  seen  in  the  lung  tissues  of  a 
number  of  cases.  Areas  suggesting  infarcts 
were  also  encountered.  The  case  that  showed 
an  abundance  of  leucocytic  exudation  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  other  organs  in  the  61  consecutive  necrop- 
sies showed  little  pathologic  changes.  Not  a  sin- 
gle case  of  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  was  met 
with.  The  liver,  as  a  rule,  was  congested  and 
occasionally  a  case  would  show  typical  nutmeg 
liver,  probably  due  to  other  causes  rather  than 
the  broncho-pneumonia.  The  kidneys  showed 
congestion  and  only  in  a  rare  instance  was  there 
parenchymatous  changes.  The  spleen,  too,  did 
not  show  more  than  congestion,  and  fluid  blood 
would  escape  on  section.  The  same  was  true  ol 
the  stomach  and  intestines — very  little  change, 
if  any. 

It  is  evident  from  the  necropsy  flndings  of 
these  61  consecutive  cases  that  the  disease,  as  it 
appeared  in  this  camp,  was  primarily  an  upper 
respiratory  infection,  due  to  the  B.influenzae  and 
pneumococcus.  The  rapidity  with  which  death 
occurred  was  probably  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  pathologic  changes  in  any  of  the  other  or- 
jrans.  This  contention  is  well  borne  out  by  later 
necropsies  on  cases  that  were  sick  from  4  to  7 
weeks  in  which  complications  such  as  otitis 
media  and  meningitis  occurred ;  pericarditis  and 
thick  purulent  empyemas  were  also  found.  In 
these  cases  the  other  organs  too  showed  paren- 
chymatous changes  concomitant  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  -disease. 

Leucocyte  and  Differential  Couni,     In  order 
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Tabu:  V. 

Leucocyte  Count  in  Influenza- 

-Pneumonia. 

0-5,000 
Na     Pet 

5-10,000          10-16,000             16-20,000       20-26.000      26-80,000     80-86,000 
No.     Pet        Na      Pet.        No.      Pet     No.    Pet     No.   Pet     No.   Pet 

78,000 
Na   Pet 

No  serum  86  cases 10    13% 

Sernm  given  138  cases. . .     7    "5% 

32    37%      20    23%       13 
51    36%      48    35%       15 

15%      6 
11%      9 

7%       4 
7%       2 

4%       1    1% 
1%       5    4% 

0  0% 

1  1% 

Tabtjc  VI. 

Influenza-Pneumonia 

(No.  Serum  86). 

%         40-45 
No.  Pet 

45-50           50-55 
No.  Pet    No.    Pet 

NeutrophUes — Per  Cent 

55-60             60-66           66-70 
No.  Pet      No.    Pet.      No.    Pet 

70-76 
Na    Pet. 

75-80 
Na    Pet 

80-86         86-90 
Na    Pet.  No,    Pet. 

90-96 
Na  Pet. 

No  serum..  0    0 
Serum  given  2    1% 

5  6%     3     3% 

6  4%    2    1% 

9  20%     13  15%     16  18% 
11     8%  .  20  14%     26  19% 

Small  Mononnclears, 

9  10% 
26  19% 

12  13% 
26  19% 

7     8%  10  11% 
10    7%     5     3% 

2  2% 

2  1% 

%           1-6 

No.  Pet 

5-10             10-15 
No.  Pet    No.    Pet. 

15-20             20-25            25-30 
Na  Pet.       No.    Pet      Na    Pet 

30-85 
Na    Fct 

85-40      ' 
Na    Pet 

40-46         48-60 
No.   Pet  No.   Pet. 

No  serum..  4    4% 
Serum  given  7    5% 

10  11%     6     6% 
10    7%  27  19% 

lil   24%     17  19%      10  11% 
39  28%    25  18%     16  11% 

Large  Mononuclears. 

11  12% 

10     7% 

3    8% 
0    0 

3     3%     1     1% 
2    1%    0    0 

%             0 
V  No.  Pet 

1-6                  5-10 
No.  Pet     No.    Pet 

10-15             16-80            20-26 
Na  Pet.       No.    Pet      Na    Pet. 

25-80 
Na    Pet 

Na   Pet 

No  serum . .   5    5% 
Serum  given  2    1% 

52  60%  22  25% 
61  44%  42  30% 

2     2%       ?^     3%        2    2% 
24  17%       6    4%       0    0 

TranaitionaU. 

0  0 

1  .7% 

0    0 
0     0 

%  0                    1-6                   6-10 

No.  Pet.  No.      Pet  Xo.      Pot. 

No  serum...   27  31%  55    63%  4      4% 

Serum  given  32  23%  90    71%  14    10% 


Eosinophilea, 


%  0 

Na      Pet 

No  serum   ...61     70%     25    29%      0 


1-6  5- 10 

No.      Pet      Na      Pet. 
0 


Serum  given  95    09%    40    29%      1       .7% 

to  account  for  the  lack  of  purulent  changes  in 
the  pathologic  picture  of  the  lungs  in  these 
broncho-pneumonia  cases,  a  study  was  made  on 
224  cases  with  reference  to  the  leucocyte  and 
differential  counts.  Table  V  shows  the  leucocyte 
count  under  two  separate  headings— those  re- 
ceiving the  polyvalent  antipneumococeus  serum 
and  those  not  receiving  the  serum.  The  fact 
that  from  72%  to  75%  of  the  eases  showed  a 
leucocyte  count  below  15,000  fairly  well  explains 
the  pathologic  picture.  The  differential  counts  as 
found  on  Table  VI  show  that  71%  of  the  cases 
receiving  serum  had  a  neutrophile  count  be- 
tween 60%  and  80%,  while  in  those  not  receiv- 
ing serum  only  56%  had  a  neutrophile  count 
between  60%  and  80%.  The  differential  count 
shows  nothing  unusual  otherwise. 

«^PECIPIC  THERAPY. 

The  following  well  illustrates  the  direct  value 
of  post  mortem  examinations.  The  first  few 
cases  that  came  to  necropsy  showed  bacteriologi- 
cally  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  predominating 
type  IV  pneumococcus  infection  associated  with 
the  influenza.  It  was  therefore  suggested  by  the 
writer  to  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  to 


make  use  of  the  polyvalent  antipneumococeus 
serum  as  a  routine  treatment  ix^  these  pneumo- 
nias. This  was  followed  out  on  a  small  scale, 
until  on  October  15,  during  the  height  of  the 
epidemic,  the  laboratory  was  assigned  by  the 
Commanding  Officer  to  do  anaphylactic  tests, 
desensitization,  and  administration  of  the  serum 
in  the  pneumonia  cases.  The  idea  of  Lt.-Col. 
French,  the  CO.,  was  to  arrange  for  a  system- 
atic administration  of  the  serum.  Accordingly^ 
we  immediately  organized  3  crews  of  5  men 
each,  consisting  of  4  enlisted  men  and  one  medi- 
cal officer  to  the  crew.* 

Atropin  dissolved  in  sterile  saline,  and  bot- 
tled, so  that  eaoh  c.c.  would  represent  gr,  1/150, 
and  adrenalin  1  to  1000  was  ready  at  hand  to 
!  administer  in  case  any  reaction  followed  the  in- 
I  travenous  dose.    All  the  solutions  were  prepared 

*  Enlisted  men  from  the  laboratory,  famllfar  with  the  Schick 
test,  were  choeen  to  do  the  intradermal  and  nibeutaneoiu  inocala- 
tions,  while  the  medical  men  attended  V>  the  intravenous  inocula- 
tions and  the  serum  reactions — one  man  givincr  M  c.c.  of  1^ 
nerum  in  saline  intradermally,  followed  by  another  injection  of 
H  c.c.  saline  as  a  control ;  the  second  man,  10  to  15  minutes  latnr, 
followed  the  first  with  1  c.c.  of  straight  sertim  subcutaneouaiy ;  and 
one-half  hour  later  the  intravenous  inoculations  of  50  ce.  were 
begun,  if  no  reaction  followed  the  intradermal  and  subcutaneous 
tests;  the  Medical  Officer  would  start  the  intravenous  inoculation 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  third  man  cif  the  crew,  who  would  slvwly 
introduce  the  serum.  The  fourth  enlisted  nuui  was.  the  scribe.  He 
entered  in  the  book  the  name,  rank  and  organization  of  the  patieot 
and  the  time  of  each  inoculation,  and  whether  or  no  reaction  fol- 
lowed. The  Medical  Officers  in  charge  of  these  crews  were  Lieut 
Albert  NaA,  Lieut.  William  W.  Reed,  Lieut.  Nathan  S.  Schiif.  and 
Captain  Isidore  Hirschman. 
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in  sterile  bottles  and  kept  covered  with  rubber 
caps.  The  accompanying  photograph  illustrates 
the  system.  It  shows  the  cart  with 
everything  needed  on  it.  This  cart  could 
easily  be  wheeled  about  from  ward  to  ward. 


CiST  -GoNTAiirB,  raoif  Lxft  to  Right:  (1)  Tr.  iodine;  (2) 
adrenaUn  (1-1009)  ;  (8)  atropine  aolution  (1  oc-sgr.  1-160)  ;  (4) 
atolla  aaUne  solution;  (6)  one  per  cent  serum  in  saline;  (6) 
polyralent  anti-pneumocopcie  serum;  (7)  water  bath,  87^  C, 
for  serum;  (8)  cup  with  sterile  2  cc.  sorringee;  (9)  bucket  with 
sterile  60  cc.   syringes.     In  tray  below,  polyvalent  senim. 

Table  VII  gives  the  comparative  mortality  in- 
cidence in  the  influenza-pneumonia  cases  before 
and  after  serum  treatment  was  begun.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  but  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  However,  by  leaving  out  from 
the  serum-treated  cases  those  that  received  serum 
while  in  a  moribund  condition,  as  a  last  resort, 
as  shown  in  Table  VII,  c,  the  difference  in  the 
mortality  is  quite  marked — 7.6%  against  34% 
in  favor  of  the  serum-treated  cases.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  us  that  the  polyvalent  sernm  has  been, 
of  value  in  the  influenza-pneumonia  cases  met 
with  in  this  camp.  The  value  of  the  polyvalent 
pneumococcus  serum  treatment  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia ca.ses  at  this  base  hospital  was  already 
pointed  out  and  reported  in  J.A.M.A.^ 

The  serum  reactions  in  236  cases  treated 
through  the  laboratory'  were  as  follows:  The 
intradermal  test  was  found  positive  in  0.8 %.  of 
the  cases;  the  subcutaneoiLS  in  13.7%  .  Reactions 
following  the  intravenous  inoculations  were: — 
Following  first  dose,  9% :  the  second  dose  only 
0.9%;  none  following  3d  dose,  while  intermit- 
tant  reactions  (following  first,  but  none  follow- 
second,  and  again  following  third  inoculation, 
etc.)  4.2%. 

The  very  low  percentage  showing  intradermal 


Table  VII. 
(o)    Influenza-Pneumonia:  Compabative  Mortality 

BEFOBB  AND  AFTER  ADMINISTBATION  OF  POLYVALENT 

Sbbum. 

Total  Nuhbeb  Mortality 

OP  Canes       , * ^ 

9/26  to  10/17    Number      Percentage 

Before  serum  was  beguu  519  98  18.8% 

10/17  to  10/80 

After  serum  was  begun  563  81  14.4% 

(&)  Influenza-Pneumonia >  Comparative  Mortality 
BETWEEN  Patients  having  Sesum  and  those  Nor 
HAVING  Sebum. 

Total  Number  Mortality 

OP  Cases       , * v 

Number      Percentage 

311  47  15.1% 

252  42  16.6% 


Serum  given  . . . . 
Serum  not  given 


(c)  Influenza-Pneumonia:  Comparative  Mobtauty 
BET^vEEN  Cases  Receivino  Sebum  and  those  not 
RECEmNG  Sebum.* 

Total  Number  Mortality 

OF  Cases       , *— v 

Number      Pereentajcc 

22  7.0% 

67  24.0% 


Serum   given    . . . 
Seioim  not  given 


286 
277 


*  Crises  given  one  or  two  doees  of  serum  while  in  a  moribund 
condition  as  a  last   resort,  left  out. 

reactions  is  a  good  index  to  the  true  anaphylac- 
tic possibilities.  We  had  no  fatalities  froiK« 
serum  anaphylaxis  in  this  whole  series ;  nor  were 
there  any  serious  consequences  as  a  result  of  the 
serum  as  far  as  could  be  judged. 

SUMMARY   AND   CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  influenza  bacillus  was  found  in  the 
epidemic  in  this  camp  to  be  the  predominating 
organism.  Out  of  2279  sputums  examined, 
76.8%  were  found  positive  to  this  organism. 

2.  The  pneumococcus  was  found  the  most 
important  associated  organism,  being  found  in 
53%  of  the  total  sputums  examined. 

3.  The  examination  of  contacts  for  influenza 
carriers  as  a  means  of  prevention,  though  possi- 
ble, was  found  impracticable.  The  spread  of 
this  disease  is  too  rapid,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  the  examination  of  contacts  and  the 
isolation  of  carriers,  unless  perhaps  in  very 
small  bodies  of  troops. 

4.  The  type  determination  on  440  cases  of 
influenza-pneumonia  conformed  to  the  following; 
Type  T,  0.23%  ;  type  Ila,  3.4% ;  type  II,  1.8% ; 
type  III,  1.1% ;  and  type  lY,  85.8%  ;  undeter- 
mined, being  bile  insoluble,  8.6%.  The  B.  in- 
fluenzae was  found  in  54%  of  the  broncho-pneu- 
monia sputums  that  were  typed. 

5.  Blood  cultures  made  on  233  cases  showed 
34,  or  14.6%,  positive.  31  of  the  34  positive,  or 
94%  were  found  to  be  pneumococcus.  B.  influ- 
enzae was  found  in  2  cases,  or  5.8%  (1  mixed 
with  pneumococcus). 

6.  The  high  percentage  of  positive  B.  influ- 
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enzae  found  in  the  broncho-pneumonia  cases  that 
came  to  necropsy,  in  the  lungs,  pleural  cavities, 
the  heart,  and  spleen  culturally,  and  in  the 
stained  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  spleen  is  further 
evidence  of  the  causative  relation  of  B.  influenzae 
to  the  broncho-pneumonia.  It  also  demonstrates 
the  frequency  of  the  organism  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

7.  The  61  consecutive  necropsies  showed  92% 
to  be  broncho-pneumonia;  8%  lobar.  Empyema 
(bloody-sero-fibrino-purulent)  was  a  constant 
finding,  being  present  in  over  75%  of  the  cases. 

The  foregMng  is  an  account  of  the  part  played 
by  the  laboratory  in  this  epidemic.  Credit  is 
due  to  the  laboratory  force, — officers,  laboratory 
technicians,  and  enlisted  personnel  on  duty,  for 
the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  shown  by  them  all 
throughout  this  work. 

BEFEKBNCB. 

^  Medal i a,  L.  S.  M..  and  Sohiff,  Nathan:  To  appear  in  an  early  iiwiie 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Astociation. 


PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

Bt     1st    Lieut.     Horace     Gray,     Medical    Corps, 
U.  S.  Army. 

(From  Medical  Service,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Deyens, 
Mass.] 

(Continued  from  page  307) 

18,  Clinical  and  X-Ray  and  Bacteriologic 
Diagnosis. 

fl.  The  diagnosis  of  pyieiinwnia  in  one  case 
was  made  clinically  on  the  day  of  onset, 
from  pleurisy  pain,  temperature,  rapid  respira- 
tion, rales  and  consolidation;  while  the  x-ray 
showed  no  shadow  on  the  third  day  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  only  on  the  fifth  day  revealed  a  solid 
right  lower  lobe.  This  is  remarkable,  showing 
[in  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  radiologist  can 
usually  see  consolidation  before  it  can  be  heard, 
by  the  average  medical  man  at  least.  For 
instance,  several  patients  suspected  by  ward 
surgeons  on  basis  of  fever  and  rapid  respiration 
were  first  positively  diagnosed  as  pneumonia  by 
the  x-ray  man.  This  alternating  superiority  of 
the  latter  with  the  clinician  is  most  striking  in 
rudimentary  or  abortive  pneumonias.  Holz- 
knecht  says  {Fortschritte  a.  d.  Geh.  der  Ront- 
genstrahlen,  Hanuburg,  1901,  Ergdyizxingsheft  6, 
p.  82)  :  *Tladiologically  it  has  been  possible  to 
approach  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  cer- 
iiiin  clinically  well  recognized  cases  should  be 


viewed  as  central  pneumonia,  or  as  late  or  ncm- 
localizing  pneumonia.  In  favor  of  the  former 
view  Lichtheim  adduces  his  relatively  fre^juent 
findings  of  extensive  radiologic  foci,  prior  to 
clinical  localization.  He  gives  even  one  case 
with  a  radioscopic  focus  on  the  third  day,  but 
with  no  clinical  consolidation,  either  then  or  at 
the  crisis  on  the  fifth  day. ' '  Here,  too,  we  have 
seen  one  such  remarkable  case.  The  patient  was 
not  prostrated,  and  furthermore,  repeated  per- 
cussioi^  and  auscultation  of  the  area  shown 
(twice)  by  the  ray,  failed  to  reveal  at  any  time 
either  broncho-vesicular  breathing,  or  even  rales 
on  the  c6ugh  test.  Credit  for  presentation  of 
this  value  of  x-ray  in  early  dia^osis  of  pneu- 
monic consolidation  seems  due  to  von  Jaksch, 
(von  Jaksch,  R.,  Prager  Med.  Wch.,  1903,  28.  p. 
495).  In  a  later  article  (von  Jaksch,  R.,  and 
Rotky,  H.,  **Die  Pneumonic  im  RontgenbUde,'' 
in  Fortschritte  a.  d.  Gebiete  der  Rdntgenstrah- 
len,  Ergdnzungsband  19,  Hamburg  1908,  p.  18) 
is  given  detailed  evidence  by  photographic  re- 
productions of  serial  plates  of  pneumonia  cases, 
taken  sometimes  on  seven  successive  days,  each 
accompanied  by  an  anamnesis  and  bedside  notes. 
For  example:  Figure  13,  Case  II,  p.  4,  shows 
still  a  distinct  shadow  of  resolving  pneumonia 
after  dullness  and  rales  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. Later  in  the  article,  however,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  skiagram  cannot  tell  everything, 
and  emphasis  is  put  on  the  cooperation  with  the 
clinician,  which  has  (been  so  valuable  to  both 
parties  in  the  study  of  pneumonia  here.  They 
give  a  striking  example  in  Case  IV.,  sputum 
positive  for  T.  B.,  which  '  *is  interesting  because 
it  shows  definitely,  that  immediately  following 
a  demonstrated  diplococcus  infection  came  an 
infection  or  x)ossible  reinfection  of  the  lung  with 
tubercle  'bacilli.  Only  the  combination  of  the 
physical  with  the  roentgen  examination,  could 
make  clear  the  case,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
that  from  the  skiagram  one  can  almost  deter- 
mine both  the  fact  of  the  superposition  of  T.  B. 
with  cavities  and  the  time  of  it.''  This  last 
statement  as  to  the  importance  of  the  **  combina- 
tion of  the  roentgen  with  the  physical  examina- 
tion" is  shown  by  a  case  in  our  series.  It  was 
like  *'Case  IV ''  in  that  tuberculosis  played  a 
part,  but  unlike  it  in  that  it  redounded  rather 
to  the  credit  of  the  clinician.  Reg.  No.  12558, 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Depot  Brigade,  age:  24, 
Service,  1  year,  bom  in  Mass.,  was  admitted  Ui 
hospital,  April  17,  1918.  Occupation:  leather 
merchant.    Family  history  and  past  history  not 
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remarkable.  P.  I.:  ** tired  from  hard  work,  but 
felt  well  enough  till  forenoon,  Monday,  April 
15,  1918,  when  he  noticed  headache,  lame  back, 
fever  and  chilly  feelings.  Early  to  bed  the  15th 
and  16th,  but  malaise  persists." 

Subjective  symptoms:  No  sore  throat,  nose 
cold,  cough,  pain  in  chest,  typhoid  inoculation, 
nausea,  vomiting,  constipation.  P.E.:  T  100.8, 
p.  100-R  18.  Weight  with  clothes,  173;  stated 
as  usually  175.  Few  persistent  crepitant  rales, 
but  only  after  cough  test,  opposite  third  and 
fourth  v.s.  in  right  interscapular  space.  Diag- 
nosis: acute  bronchitis,  right.  The  next  day, 
April  18,  the  rales  had  extended  to  the  apex. 
The  x-ray  reported,  '* Right:  dense  shadows  in 
hilus.  Coarse  mottling,  first  i.s.  Thickened  de- 
scending trunks.  Mottling  in  apex.  Left: 
Dease  shadows  in  hilus.  Thickened  de- 
scending trunks.  Interpretation:  probable  T. 
B.,  right  upper  lobe."  On  April  20,  the  rales 
were  so  abundant  as  to  be  easily  heard  without 
cough,  and  the  ward  surgeon  after  looking  at 
the  plate  noted:  "X-Ray  reports  strong  indica- 
tion of  tuberculosis.  Question  personally 
whether  this  rather  solid  shadow  might  not  be 
early  or  slowly  developing  pneumonic  consolida- 
tion." On  April  21,  Major  Joslin  noted:  Nu- 
merous fine  moist  almost  crackling  rales 
right  apex,  now  heard  even  below  angle  of  scap- 
ula :  too  easily  heard  and  too  rapidly  extending 
to  correspond  with  T.  B."  On  April  22,  the 
evening  temperature  which  had  varied  from 
100.8  to  100,  became  normal,  and  remained  so 
thereafter.  The  morning  temperature  had  risen 
to  99  only  once,  the  morning  after  admission. 
The  respiration^  stayed  at  18  or  20  with  two 
exceptions  at  22.  Sputum  was  obtained  only 
after  forced  coughing,  on  April  20,  21,  22,  23 
and  24th:  all  five  were  negative  for  tubercle. 
The  W.B.C.  on  April  21  was  11,400  with  a 
polymorphonuclear  count  of  74%.  On  April 
25,  a  second  x-ray  showed,  *' Right:  dense 
shadows  in  hilus.  Coarse  dense  mottling  first 
to  third  i.s.  Coarse  mottlii)g  in  apex.  Thick- 
ened descending  trunks.  Left:  dense  shadows 
in  hilus.  Coarse  soft  mottling  in  apex.  Inter- 
pretation :  T.  B.,  right  upper  lobe,  probable  be- 
ginning T.  B.,  left  apex."  On  April  27,  there 
were  rare  rales  and  only  after  cough,  and  none 
at  all  on  April  30.  A  third  plate  showed  on 
May  2,  ''chest  practically  clear."  The  next  day 
ho  was  returned  to  duty,  with  the  final  diag- 
nosis: Pneumonia,  lobar,  right  upper  lobe,  bac- 
teriology unknown. 


h.  Lobular  pneumonia  has  been  a  problem 
both  for  the  stethoscope  and  the  ray.  It  was 
emphasized  by  Jaksch  when  he  said:  **From 
the  roentgenogram  one  cannot  distingtdsh  with 
certainty  a  lobar  pneumonia  from  a  lobular, 
since  in  the  stage  of  resolution  at  a  time  when 
the  physical  signs  of  a  lobar  pneumonia  are 
still  present,  frequently  the  x-ray  signs  indi- 
cate only  lobular  foci.  As  to  the  character  of 
the  pneumonic  shadow,  it  is  in  the  first  place 
never  dense  and  homogeneous,  by  which  token 
it  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the  shadow  of  a 
pleural  effusion  or  a  lung  tumor  ....  Furth- 
ermore, it  is  noteworthy  that  the  shadow  is  al- 
ways veil-like,  though  often  with  some  denser 
and  lighter  spots,  which  produce  that  map-like 
or  marbled  appearance;  the  edge  is  never 
sharp."  The  following  statement  had  been 
made  by  Holzknechtr  **The  usual  small  focal 
form  of  lobular  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  gives 
poor  radioscopic  results.  Its  focal  shadows  are 
most  indistinct:  small  depth  and  washed  out 
edges  whioh  merge  into  the  surroundings. 
Larger  confluent  foci  give  clear  pictures  .... 
The  variation  observed  in  the  depth  and  size 
of  the  shadows  on  repeated  examinations  I  have 
attributed  mainly  to  the  changes  in  Roentgen 
tu'bes  and  in  *  *  Roentgenkritik. "  The  same  au- 
thority sums  up  much  in  the  statement  else- 
where :  *  *  The  clinical  and  radiologic  changes  by 
no  means  keep  step.  In  one  case  despite  clear- 
ing of  the  shadow,  there  may  be  at  the  bedside 
no  material  change;  in  another  case  the  reverse 
may  be  true,  this  latter  being  probably  due  to 
resolution  of  the  parietal  portion  of  the  consoli- 
dation with  consequent  disappearance  of  the 
dullness." 

Xorris  (Osier  and  MeCrae's  system,  p.  247) 
begins  in  words  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
Jaksch,  and  concludes  with  the  following  more 
conservative  view  as  to  x-ray  marvels:  '*The 
x-ray  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  definitely 
between  lobar  and  lobular  pneumonia  or  to 
make  a  diagnosis  of  consolidation  before  this  is 
demonstrable  by  physical  signs  except  in  cases 
of  a  true  central  lesion." 

c.  Jaksch  makes  the  further  interesting 
statement,  in  view  of  our  experiences  reported 
in  paragraphs  36  and  37 :  "  That  such  a  shadow 
does  not  always  justify  the  diagnosis  of  pneu 
nionia,  is  shown  by  a  case  observed  in  our  clinic 
and  described  in  detail  by  Vlach,  A.  {Deutsche 
mediz.  Trc/i.,  1905,  31,  1532),  in  which  the 
shadow    was    dependent    on    an    atelectasis.'* 
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Vlach's  article,  the  elaborate  presentation  of 
which  with  references  is  striking  in  a  weekly, 
offers  an  interpretation  of  the  atelectasis  with 
which  the  medical  men  here  have  been  inclined 
to  agree  despite  the  pathological  verdict  of  no 
pneumonia  (cf.  par.  37).  He  says:  **The 
cadaver's  bilateral  atelectasis  of  both  lower 
lobes  offered  during  life  all  the  signs  of  double 
pneumonia,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  be- 
side the  severe  purulent  bronchitis  there  were 
rather  large  lobular  foci  of  pneumonia  in  both 
lower  lobes,  at  least  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  stay  in  hospital." 

This  case  was  so  fascinating  to  the  Prague 
Professor  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  third 
paper  (von  Jaksch,  R.,  Berl.  KUn,  Wch.,  1905, 
42,  p.  434),  in  which  he  says:  ''This  observa- 
tion forms  a  further  proof  that  radiography 
shows  the  fact  of  a  change  but  not  the  nature 
of  the  change  in  the  lung  tissue,  whether  infil- 
tration, or  exudate,  or  atelectasis." 

In  a  recent  ''Comparison  between  clinical  and 
roentgen  findings"  (Chapin,  H.  D.,  Jour, 
A.M.A,,  May  11,  1918,  70,  1357),  there  was 
*' substantial  agreement"  in  80%  of  the  ninety- 
seven  children.  It  was  a  tie  between  the  radio- 
scopic  and  clinical  examinations,  each  indicating 
pneumonia  in  five  cases  missed  by  the  other  ex- 
amination. 

d.  The  high  ddaphragm  on  the  affected  side 
in  pneumonia  has  ibeen  recently  discussed  in  a 
note  by  L.  W.  Gtorham  (Albany  Medical  Annals, 
March,  1918). 

€.  Big  heart.  In  1901  Holzknecht  pointed 
out*  the  "striking  phenomenon  that  even  in 
young  people  with  negative  cardiac  histories, 
and  even  often  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease, 
there  is  sefen  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
right  jyart  of  the  heart  shadow,  and  a  stronger 
and  more  distinct  pulsation  of  the  middle  curve 
on  the  left  border  (arteria  pulmonalis),  which 
disappeared  with  resolution  and  in  one  case 
(three  days  after  the  crisis)  went  even  before 
that.  The  first  part  of  the  phenomenon  depends 
perhaps  on  acute  dilation  of  the  right  heart, 
the  second  on  the  stronger  filling  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree worth  noting  whether  the  auricular  dila- 
tion is  absent  or  vanishes  early  in  those  cases 
which  later  develop  that  most  terrible  compli- 
cation, cardiac  insufficiency."  Major  Davis's 
work  at  this  hospital  has  demonstrated  in  this 
connection  that  in  many  cases  the  dilation  is  by 
no  means  transitory,  and  must  be  seriously  con- 


sidered in  pneumonia  convalescents  as  a  routine 
before  disposition  to  duty.  This  need  not  be 
necessarily  done  by  the  plate  or  the  fluorescent 
screen,  but  may  be  done  (and  possibly  more 
satisfactorily  done, — experieuce  will  tell)  by 
noting  the  effect  of  graded  military  exercises 
in  a  convalescent  ward. 

Enlarged  hearts  are  also  seen  in  Jakseh's  il- 
lustrations, but  do  not  seem  to  have  excited  his 
comment.  Chapin  is  the  earliest  student  yet 
traced  to  report:  "In  most  of  our  cases  the 
shadow  of  the  heart  was  increased  in  pneumonia, 
especially  in  lobar.  The  enlargement  was  most 
marked  in  the  right  heart."  Henchen's  mono- 
graph ("tJber  die  acute  Herzdilatati<m  bei 
acuten  Infections," — Krankheiten,  Jena,  1899) 
has,  unfortunately,  been  inaccessifble  here,  as 
indeed,  literature  in  general. 

Independent  and  intensive  study  here  through 
the  past  winter  has  then  resulted  in  the  recent 
emphasis  (Davis,  E.  L.,  "Roentgen  Study  of 
1000  Chests,"  Joum.  A.M.A,,  May  25,  1918,  70, 
p.  1528)  on  the  value  not  only  of  localized  con- 
solidation and  high  diaphragm  but  espedaUy 
of  cardiac  enlargement  in  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
mococcus  infection.  Major  Dams  seems  to  haivf 
been  the  first  to  take  more  than  passing  notice 
of  enlarged  hearts  in  pneumonia,  and  to  em- 
phasize that  this  phenomenon  is  not  simply  a 
complication  but  is  (at  least  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia) a  fairly  constant  sign,  and  further 
a  sign  of  early  diagnostic  value.  That  atten- 
tion to  it  will,  in  a  great  major- 
ity of  cases,  with  rapid  respiration  and 
cough,  betray  lobar  pneumonia  before  there 
is  any  shadow,  seems  proved  by  his  work.  This 
is  a  real  step  in  the  progress  of  early  diagnosis, 
over  the  study  by  von  Jaksch.  While  both 
these  students  seem  to  have  outstripped  the 
bedside  worker  in  early  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  pneumonia,  the  recent  demonstrati(»i  of 
the  value  of  "rales  on  cough"  in  tuberculosis 
encourages  the  belief  that  a  careful  parallel 
study  of  pneumonia-suspects  by  x-ray  and  by 
the  cou^h  test  may  show  after  all  that  rales— 
provided  this  cough  technic  be  insisied  on — is 
the  earlier  sign.  In  the  absence  of  literature  it 
it  not  now  practicable  to  determine  whether  this 
was  in  mind  when  Professor  De  la  Camp  (Fort- 
schHtte  auf  dem  Oebiete  der  BSntgenstrahlen, 
1905,  8,  323)  wrote:  "Lepine  has  asserted  on 
the  basis  of  his  observations  that  under  certain 
conditions  an  existent  pneumonia  need  give 
neither  percusory  nor  radiologic  findings." 
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The  diagnosis  of  fluid  similarly  was  made 
sometimes  by  the  medical  man 's  needle,  when  the 
x-ray  was  not  blotted  out.  This  occurred  only 
rarely  after  the  beginning  of  the  work,  because 
one  of  Major  Davis's  laboratory  assistants  built 
for  him  a  rough  wooden  frame  to  slip  onto  tjie 
truck  under  the  pillow,  thus  holding  the  patient 
in  a  semi-recumbent  position,  and  permitting 
plating  of  nearly  every  patient  without  any  ill 
effeet^i  being  noted  after  return  to  the  ward. 
On  the  other  hand  several  pneumonias  persist- 
ently watched  for  fluid  by  both  ward  .surgeon 
and  assistant  medical  chief,  and  persistently  re- 
vealing loud  breath  sounds,  were  first  spotted 
by  ttie  radiologist  as  having  fluid,  which  in 
turn,  was  proved  with  the  needle. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  organism  is  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  patient  that  the 
physician  needs  to  struggle  against  the  fasci- 
nating simplicity  of  the  skiagram  and  instead 
to  become  earlier  suspicious  of  pneumonia  and 
to  secure  earlier  an  early  morning  sputum  after 
forced  coughing. 

19.    Physical  Signs. 

a.  While  in  many  cases  there  was  no  single 
presenting  sign  but  several  were  noted  simul- 
taneously, the  frequency  with  which  each  indi- 
vidual sign  was  present  ai  onset  during  the  six 
months  series  analyzed,  241  cases,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Fever,  77%  of  cases;  rapid  respiration. 
•^0% ;  pain  on  side  of  pneu.  (none  on  opposite 
side),  36%;  rales,  5%;  rusty  sputum,  4%; 
rigor,  4% ;   consolidation,  3%  ; 

h.  The  regularity  of  association  of  the  signs 
with  pneumonia  was:  Fever  in  99%;  r&les  in 
93% ;  rapid  respiration,  90% ;  consolidation, 
86% ;  pain  in  side,  56%  ;  rusty  sputum,  15%  ; 
rigor,  5%. 

c.  The  temperature  for  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  admission  averaged  102.1,  varying  from 
normal  to  105.8.  If,  however,  one  studied  the 
highest  value  of  the  four  temperatures  taken 
during  the  florst  thirty-s(ix  hours  in  hospital 
(usually,  but  by  no  means  always,  the  evening 
temperature  of  the  second  day),  the  average  was 
103.7 

d.  The  respiratory  rate  (1)  On  the  evening 
of  admission  varied  in  241  cases  from  18  to  62, 
with  an  average  of  25.  (2)  If,  however,  one 
.studied  the  highest  rate  out  of  the  four  recorded 
during  the  first  36  hours  in  hospital,  the  ex- 
tremes of  variation  were  the  same,  18  to  62, 
but  the  average  was  28. 

As  a  control  on  these  two  remarkable  figures 


in  pneumoilia,  200  consecutive  completed  cases 
of  '* Bronchitis  acute"  were  reviewed.  The 
respirations  were  found  (1)  to  vary  from  15 
to  28,  with  an  average  of  20,  and  (2)  to  vary 
from  16  to  32,  with  an  average  of  21.  As  a 
second  control  200  consecutive  completed  cases 
of  ** Tonsillitis  acute"  were  reviewed.  The  res- 
pirations were  found  (1)  to  vary  from  16  to 
48,  with  an  average  of  22,  and  (2)  to  vary  from 
18  to  48,  with  an  average  of  23.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  tonsillitis  should  result  in  a  higher  res- 
piratory rate  than  bronchitis,  perhaps  due  to 
higher  temi)eratures. 

The  conclusion  seems  justified  that  any  res- 
piratory rate  of  24  or  more  is  a  danger  signal. 
In  all  such  cases  one  should  make^  a  daily  hunt 
for  rales  by  the  cough  test  or  (if  bronchitis  is 
present)  for  consolidation  signs  such  as  bron- 
cho-vesicular breathing  or  x-ray;  and  also  make 
the  patient  cough  daily  at  6  a.m.  for  at  least 
three  minutes  by  the  watch  until  sputum  has 
been  secured 

Pain  in  one  chest  was  associated  with  64% 
of  the  lobai*  pneumonias  and  with  40%  of  the 
broncho-pneumonias. 

Bales  were  noted:  Before  consolidation,  in 
116  cases;  with  consolidation,  in  55  cases;  after 
consolidation,  in  53  cases;  at  no  time,  in  17 
cases.  In  other  words,  despite  the  teaching  that 
crepitant  rales  are  an  early  sign  of  pneumonia 
and  even  with  the  help  of  the  bronchitis  that 
was  »o  often  the  admission  diagnosis,  we  failed 
to  find  these  early  rales  in  22%  of  the  cases. 
Probably  the  tuberculosis  trick,  ''breathe  out 
and  cough,"  would  enable  earlier  diagnosis  by 
this  sign. 

Consolidation  was  present  in  a  lower  lobe  in 
73%  of  the  cases.  A  strikingly  large  propor- 
tion of  these  were  diagnoses  not  by  the  ward 
surgeon  but  by  one  in  particular  of  the  assist- 
ant chiefs  on  the  medical  side.  Repeatedly  his 
note  \s  found  on  the  briefs:  "Broncho-vesicular 
breathing  after  cough,  inside  angle  of  scapula," 
or  "cough  distinct  at  scapular  angle,"  or  "few 
crepitations  on  cough  at  angle  of  scapula."  In 
suspected  pneumonia  more  general  concentra- 
tion of  attention  on  what  might  be  called 
Terry's  Point  is  suggested,  analogous  to  the 
well-known  concentraitdon  on  the  apices  in  sus- 
pected tuberculosis. 

Whisppred  pectoriloquy  is  a  sign  ordinarily 
regarded  as  a  refinement  of  physical  diagnosis, 
interesting  to  students  but  of  small  practical 
value.    In  the  early  diagnosis  of  consolidation. 
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however,  it  is  sometimes  beautifully  distinct 
though  one  fails  to  note  the  usual  signs  (slight 
dulness,  broncho-vesieular  breathing,  localized 
weak  breath  sounds,  rales  on  the  '* cough  test"). 
It  was  especially  valuable  in  two  recent  cases, 
with  dulness  and  such  dim  breath  sounds  that 
no  broncho-vesicular  quality  could  be  deter- 
mined, yet  W.  P.  was  astoundingly  clear  and 
localized.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis 
was  made  of  both  fluid  and  solid,  and  an  ex- 
ploratory tap  got  25  cc.  fluid,  culture  of  which 
revealed  streptococcus  hemolyticus. 

The  value  of  W.  P.  seems  to  be  dependent  on 
the  following  ideas:    (1)   The  Whispered  voice 

has  the  advantage  over  the  .    .    . 

spoken  voice  that  it  does  not  set  up  sympathetic 
vibrations  in  the  chest''  (Norris,  in  Norris,  Q. 
W.,  and  Landis,  H.  R.  M.,  **  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,"  Phila.,  1917,  p.  135),  which  blur  the 
syllables  used  (such  as  1-2-3  or  ninety -nine) . 
(2)  The  attention  should,  therefore,  be  focussed 
on  the  intensity  or  clearness,  not  on  the  loud- 
ness. (3)  The  Whispered  voice  is  normally  not 
transmitted  clearly.  (4)  When  the  W.  V.  is 
transmitted  clearly,  it  is  called  Whispered  bron- 
chophony or  increased  transmission  of  the  W.y., 
abbreviated  W.V. 

(5)  When  this  sign  is  more  marked,  so  that 
each  syllable  is  startling  clear  cut,  it  is  called 
exaggerated  bronchophony  or  transmissioii  of 
syllabic  speech  or  syllabification  or  whispered 
pectoriloquy    (commonly   abbreviated   W.P.). 

(6)  It  is,  in  Cabot's  opinion,  a  more  deli- 
cate test  for  small  areas  of  solidification  than 
tubular  breathing"  (Cabot,  R.C.,  *' Physical  Di 
agnosis,"  N.Y.,  Ed.  6,  1915,  p.  163).  In  the 
wards  here  also  it  seemed  more  delicate,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  and  in  those  of  great  value. 

(7)  The  rationale  for  this  delicacy  seems  to 
be  that  the  test  has  a  sharp  end-point  like  the 
more  satisfactory  chemical  indicators  (e.g. 
Phenolphthalein  in  gastric  analysis)  or  like  the 
** something  or  nothing"  of  that  light  percus- 
sion which  is  being  increasingly  advocated.  In 
all  three  methods,  W.P.,  titration,  light  per- 
cussion, the  test  for  presence  or  absence  is  more 
fool  proof  than  other  tests  dependent  on  partial 
changes  in  te<vt  of  color  or  c|uality  of  sound  (e.g. 
from  compensatory  to  rude  to  broncho-vesicular 
breathing). 

Other  signs  tabulated  in  the  literature  but  not 
analyzed  in  this  series  were: 

(1)  White  blood  counts,  because  not  found 
anything  like  so  helpful  as  is  often  taught. 


(2)  Blood  presstO'e,  for  the  same  reason. 

(3)  Herpes,  because  recorded  so  infrequently. 

(4)  Character  of  respiration  (shallow  grunt- 
ing, labored,  cyanotic),  for  the  same  reason. 

(5)  Blood  cultures,  because  done  in  rare  cases 
only. 

Table  XVI.   Physical  Signs. 


Obokbop  j5  ^  «  « 

APPEARANCE                    rt  «  S  &  ». 

s  a  s  3  z  •^      - 

k  s  s  o  »•  "       » 

1st    186  11  120  7  18  10      10 

2ucl   50  98  71  62  22  7        1 

3rd   3  81  24  71  12  12 

4th    26  2  58  10  5 

5th    7  1  8  1  1 

6th    1  0  0  1  2 

l»resent  in  ca.ses    239  224  218  206  134  37      11 

Absent  in  cases        2  17  23  :{5  107  204    230 

Present    in    per 

cent,  of  cases  .    99%  93%  1>0%  S6%  56%  15%    5% 

(To   be  continued.) 


Cdiitiiral  Btputtmtnt. 

/REPORT   OF   A  UNIQUE   CASE   OP  FOR- 
EIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  STOMACH. 

By  ALFBia)  C.  Callister,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Bostox, 
RcHidcni  ^urgcoti,  Boston  City  Hospital, 

The  case  reported  here  is  of  passing  inter- 
est because  of  the  large  number,  the  large  size, 
and  the  unusual  type  of  foreign  bodies,  found 
in  the  patient's  stomach. 

The  patient,  J.  R.  S.,  aged  32,  admitted  to 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  from  the  Boston  State 
Hospital  was  a  dementia  praecox  paranoid,  a 
type  which  is  quite  likely  to  swallow  unusual 
objects.  A  brief  transcript  of  the  portion  of 
the  Boston  State  Hospital  record  which  is  per- 
tinent to  this  paper  is  as  follows: 

**  Patient  has  been  losing  weight  recently. 
He  had  several  times  been  prevented  from 
swallowing  pieces  of  metal.  February  5th. 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  swal- 
lowing sections  of  bed  springs  several 
weeks  ago.  For  the  past  two  weeks  he 
has  had  some  pain  in  his  abdomen.  He 
claimed  to  have  passed  a  little  blood  in  his 
feces,  but  this  has  not  been  observed.  He  also 
claims  that  he  has  vomited  occasionally,  but 
he  has  been  kept  under  close  observation  and 
this  has  not  proved  to  be  true.  He  was  given 
an  enema  on  February  5th  with  good  results. 
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although  he  said  that  his  bowels  did  not  move  given  milk  and  retained  it.  On  February  5th, 
for  several  days.  February  6th  and  7th  he  was  temperature  was  101  degrees;  pulse,  90;  res- 
pirations, 24.  February  6th,  temperature,  100 
degrees  in  a.m.,  102  degrees  in  p.m.  February 
7th,  temperature  100  degrees;  pulse,  92;  res- 
piration, 26.  There  is  a  large  mass  in  left  up- 
per abdomen  whioh  moves  considerably  with 
change  of  position  on  part  of  patient.  Heart 
and  lungs  negative." 

Admitted  to  Boston  City  Hospital  on  Febru- 
ary 7  at  10  P.M.  Temperature  was  102.4  de- 
grees; pulse,  100;  respiration,  26.  .  Patient 
somewhat  emaciated.  Physical  examination 
essentially  negative  except  for  abdoiMen.  Ab- 
dominal palpation  revealed  a  large  nrm  mass 
lying  in  the  left  upper  quadrant  which  was 
hard  and  evidently  contained  numerous  distinct 
hard  objects  which  seemed  to  have  sharp  ends. 
On  sitting  the  patient  up  the  mass  gravitated 
to  the  median  line  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
There  were  general  rigidity  and  tenderness  over 
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the  upper  abdomen  and  the  patient  was  in  con- 
siderable pain.  An  emergency  x-ray  plate  of 
abdomen  was  taken  (see  Fig.  1),  which  showed 
numerous  metallic  bodies  all  lying  in  the  stom- 
ach and  the  ends  of  which  resembled  sections 
of  bed  springs.  Patient  stated  that  during  the 
last  three  months  he  had  swallowed  '130  bed 
springs."  A  tentative  diagnosis  of  perforating 
foreign  bodies  of  the  stomach  was  made  and 
an  immediate  exploratory  laparotomy  done. 

A  rectus  incision  in  the  upper  left  quadr&nt 
was  made.  There  was  a  small  amount  of 
slightly  cloudy  fluid  in  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
stomach  was  partially  delivered  and  walled  oflP 
by  gauze  packing.  An  incision  two  inches  long 
was  made  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fundus 
in  the  vertical  axis  of  the  stomach  just  above 
the  greater  curvature.  There  was  an  escape 
of  some  bright  blood  and  considerable,  dark 
fluid  from  the  stomach.  One  hundred  foriy- 
one  foreign  bodies  were  ''fished"  out  of  the 
stomach  (see  Pig.  2),  including  128  sections 
of  bed  spring,  measuring  8  cm.  in  length  and 
1  cm.  in  diameter  on  either  end,  nine  copper 
pennies,  three  peach  pits,  and  a  piece  of  tin  foil, 
the  total  weighing  two  and  one-half  pounds. 
The  gastric  mucosa  was  considerably  eroded 
and  contained  multiple  small  bleeding  points. 
Incision  in  stomach  closed  and  peritoneal  cav- 
ity closed  with  drainage. 

Accompanying  chart  (Fig.  3)  shows  condi- 
tion of  patient,  and  although  he  is  very  un- 
ruly and  difficult  to  handle,  he  is  running  a 
normal  convalescence. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  this  case  would 
have  aroused  unusual  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  profession,  but  today,  with  the  marked  ad- 
vance of  abdominal  surgery,  the  case  is  only 
worthy  of  reporting  because  of  the  large  num- 
ber and  unique  type  of  the  foreign  bodies 
found. 


INFANTILE  SCURVY.* 

By  Jules  Comby,  MJ>..  Paris,  France, 
PhysUHan  to  the  Paris  Hospitals. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since 
pediatric  physicians  in  France  began  to  pub- 
lish typical  cases  of  infantile  scurvy,  or  Bar- 

•  From  the  Medical  Press,  January  2©,  1§19. 


low's  disease,  and  for  my  own  part  I  have 
recorded  no  fewer  than  42  cases  of  my  own. 
Since  the  last  of  my  communications  on  the 
subject,  I  have  collected  notes  of  13  new  ones 
showing  the  comparative  frequency  of  this*  con- 
dition in  Paris  and  the  ignorance  that  still  o))- 
tains  in  medical  circles  in  respect  thereof.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  it  well  to  return 
to  the  subject,  even  at  the  risk  of  trespassing 
on  your  patience. 

The  first  case  of  infantile  scurvy,  or  Barlow's 
disease,  that  was  identified  as  such  in  France, 
was  placed  on  record  by  Moizard,  in  December, 
1897  (Journal  de  Lucas  Championniere) .  I 
met  with  a  second  in  May,  1898,  and  Dr.  A. 
Netter  saw  a  third  in  October,  1898,  which  he 
brought  before  the  Hospitals'  Medical  Society 
on  November  4,  1898.  The  first  two  were  due 
to  Gartner's  matemized  milk,  the  third  to  milk 
sterilized  by  Soxhlet's  method.  Since  that  date 
numerous  cases  have  been  placed  on  record. 

At  first  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  the 
pathogeny  and  nosology  of  the  affection,  the 
majority  supporting  Barlow's  view  of  its  scor- 
butic nature,  while  a  minority  were  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  acute  rickets  or  even  hemorrhagic 
rickets.  Nowada}^,  however^-  we  are  virtually 
all  in  agreement,  and  I  need  only  dwell  upon 
the  diagnosis  and  the  treatment. 

It  was  in  1883  that  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  pub- 
lished his  magisterial  essay  on  the  disease  that 
bears  his  name.  In  this  remarkable  work  the 
author  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  infantile 
scurvy  is  identical  with  scurvy  occurring  in 
the  adult,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  respect 
of  its  predilection  for  the  bones  (subperiosteal 
hematomas).  After  this  epoch-making  paper, 
no  lingering  doubt  remained,  and  infantile 
scurvy  was  accorded  the  freedom  of  the  clini- 
cal world.  In  1889  sterilized  milk  was  intro- 
duced into  France  on  a  commercial  basis,  and 
ere  long  its  use  began  to  spread.  I  prescribed 
it  extensively  in  1890  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
fantile diarrhea  during  the  hot  weather,  as  did 
also  Dr.  Variot.  As  the  milk  did  not  prove  to 
be  an  unmixed  blessing  its  place  among  well- 
to-do  persons  was  soon  after  taken  by  Gartner's 
humanized  milk.  It  was  at  or  about  this  time 
that  one  began  to  hear  of  infantile  scurvy  in 
Paris. 

In  his  thesis,  Dr.  Paugam  (Paris,  May,  1901^ 
mentioned  eleven  cases  of  Barlow's  disease, 
seven  of  which  were  due  to  humanized  milk. 
This,  of  course,  soon  caused  Gartner's  human- 
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ized  milk  to  disappear  from  the  market,  but 
Backhaus's  remained,  and  is  still  employed  in 
certain  eases,  though  it  is  as  productive  of 
scurvy  as  any  of  the  others.  Then  came  the 
homogenized  milk,  which  is  still  with  us*  in  two 
forms,  viz.,  the  pure  natural  homogenized  milk 
and  the  hypersugared  milk. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  sterilization  of  milk 
constituted  a  great  progress  in  puericulture,  but 
every  medal  has  its  reverse,  and  in  this  case  the 
reverse  is  the  liability  thereby  created  of  in- 
ducing Barlow's  disease.  This  fact  requires  to 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  order  that  the 
risk,  being  foreseen,  may  be  obviated.  We  may 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  every  child 
brought  up  on  a  sterilised  food  (milk  or  other- 
wise) for  several  months  together,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  living  fresh  articles,  is  threat- 
ened with  infantile  scurvy.  If  we  get  that  idea 
well  into  our  heads  we  shall  do  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, we  shall  not  wait  for  the  supervention  of 
the  accidents  which  are  so  easily  overlooked,  but 
we  shall  avert  them  by  giving  every  day  a 
teaspoonful  or  a  tablespoonful,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  of  orange  juice  or  the  juice 
of  some  other  fruit  (grape  juice,  diluted  lemon 
juice,  etc.*). 

Before  discussing  the  treatment  of  infantile 
scurvy  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  diagnosis.  Out  of  55  cases  of  infantile 
scurvy  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
upwards  of  45  had  been  the  subject  of  mistaken 
diagnosis  at  the  hands  of  practitioners.  One 
infant  was  declared  to  be  sufPering  from  rheu- 
matism, and  was  given  salicylate  of  soda;  an- 
other was  thought  to  be  developing  acute  as- 
cending poliomyelitis,  infantile  paralysis,  and 
was  therefore  electrified,  massaged,  and  rubbed, 
causing  the  unfortunate  infant  much  and  un- 
necessary suffering.  Another,  suspected  to  be 
suffering  from  syphilis,  was  treated  to  mer- 
curial inunctions,  while  such  an  one,  diagnosed 
to  be  suffering  from  acute  osteomyelitis,  was 
slit  open,  the  bone  trepanned,  etc.  In  other  in- 
stances a  diagnosis  of  coxalgia  or  Pott's  dis- 
ease led  to  the  use  of  splints  or  plaster  corsets. 
I  stop  here  lest  I  should  trespass  on  your  pa- 
tience, for  the  list  is  a  long  one. 

Yet  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  infantile 
scurvy  are  limited  to  a  few  striking  manifesta- 
tions that  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of 
every  observant  intelligent  practitioner.  They 
are  easy  to  bear  in  mind,  but  should  always  be 
before  us: 


1.  Remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  quite 
young  children,  babies  between  6  and  18  months 
of  age,  brought  up  on  artificial  foods,  mostly 
on  fixed  or  homogenized  milk,  a  few  on  steril- 
ized milk,  either  at  home  or  at  the  creche. 

2.  All  scurvy  children  present  in  a  more  or 
less  marked  degree  painful  pseudo-paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  and  movement  of  the  leg  elicits 
signs  of  distress. 

3.  Some  of  them  display  diaphyseal  swell- 
ing affecting  the  tibia  or  femur  (sub-periosteal 
hematoma). 

4.  Most  of  the  little  patients  who  have  al- 
ready cut  their  teeth  are  seen  to  have  spongy, 
bleeding  gums,  and  the  child's  mouth,  when  it 
cries,  fills  with  blood. 

Now  this  is  quite  enough  to  establish  the  di- 
agnosis, but  these  four  data  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  This  remark  is  the  more  necessary  see- 
ing that  during  the  last  few  months  I  have 
met  with  some  13  additional  cases  whieh,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  had  been  overlooked  by 
the  practitioner.  I  need  merely  mention  the 
last  two,  which  will  serve  as  types. 

On  August -22,  1918,  I  was  called  in  great 
haste  to  a  female  infant  18  months  of  age  liv- 
ing just  outside  Paris.  She  was  a  fine  child, 
weighing  upwards  of  12  kilogrammes.  She  had 
cut  12  teeth.  The  medical  man  in  charge  of 
the  case,  in  view  of  the  pains  in  the  legs  from 
which  the  child  had  been  suffering  for  six 
weeks,  had  prescribed  salicylate  of  soda  and 
massage.  The  symptoms  got  worse,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  infantile  paralysis,  ig- 
noring the  ecchymoses  and  bleeding  from  the 
gums,  and  not  taking  into  account  the  bringing 
up  of  the  child  on  sterilized  milk  and  malted 
milk.  Naturally,  things  were  going  from  bad 
to  worse,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  made  the  diag- 
nosis— as  any  one  of  my  colleagues  would  have 
done — a  suitable  treatment  soon  put  matters 
right.     The  treatment  was  as  follows: 

1.  The  child  to  be  left  in  its  cradle,  not  to 
be  moved,  not  to  be  rubbed,  or  bathed,  or 
dressed — in  fact,  avoiding  every  kind  of  move- 
ment for  the  first  few  days. 

2.  Every  sort  of  prepared  milk  to  be  dis- 
carded once  and  for  all,  plain  cow's  milk  to 
take  its  place. 

3.  *A  teaspoonful  of  grape  juice  to  be  given 
twice  a  day.  In  winter  I  give  orange  ^uice,  or 
failing  that,  a  little  diluted  sweetened  lemon 
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4.  In  somewhat  older  children  we  may  give 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  mashed  potatoes. 

Under  this  treatment  the  ohild  that  had  been 
under  observation  for  six  weeks  recovered  in  a 
week. 

On  August  27,  1918,  I  was  called  to  see  a 
child  eight  months  old,  brought  up  on  the  bot- 
tle and  fed  on  sterilized  milk  distributed  by  the 
municipality.  He  cut  his  first  tooth  at  six  months 
of  age,  and  now  has  four.  Round  the  two  upper 
incisors  the  gums  are  swollen  and  of  a  dark 
color,  bleeding  readily.  A  doctor  was  shown 
this  but  failed  to  diagnose  the  cause,  merely 
ordering  the  gums  to  be  dabbed  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  But  the  infant  was  also  suffering 
from  pains  in  the  legs,  and  the  left  leg  was 
quite  inert,  causing  much  pain  on  the  least 
movement.  The  second  doctor  diagnosed  cox- 
algia.  A  third,  more  prudent,  but  apparently 
not  more  advanced,  declined  to  express  any 
opinion  at  all.  Yet,  as  you  see,  the  diagnosis 
was  plain  enough.  A  week  of  the  above  treat- 
ment, and  health  was  restored.  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  children  recover,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  a  remarkable 
disease. 

Cases  of  the  kind  are  now  so  commonly  met 
with  that  it  is  rarely  thought  worth  while  to 
publish  them,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  many 
practitioners  fail  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  symptoms.  This  is  simply  be- 
cause they  ''do  not  think  of  it,"  it  "does  not 
occur  to  them. ' '  Well,  one  object  of  my  paper 
is  to  make  sure,  as  far  as  I  can,  that  it  shall 
occur  to  them,  that  the  relationship  of  the 
bleeding  gums  and  painful  quasi-paraljrzed 
limbs  to  a  too  restricted  diet  shall  be  engraved 
on  their  minds.  It  is  humiliating  for  our  pro- 
fession that  such  mistakes  should  continue  to 
be  made,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  hospital 
physicians  will  do  what  lies  with  them  to  im- 
press upon  students  the  importance  of  bearing 
in  mind  the  disastrous  consequences  of  improper 
or  inadequate  feeding  in  early  infancy. 


Election  op  Dr.  Flexner. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  recently  held  in  Balti- 
more, Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  director  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  'Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  was  elected  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year. 


9aak  VitrntwA. 


Dispensaries — Their  Management  and  Develop- 
merit,  Michael  Davis,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Director 
of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  Andrew  R. 
Warner,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Cleveland.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    1918. 

This  13  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  his- 
tory, management  and  development  of  dispen- 
saries in  the  United  States.  Devoting  a  few 
pages  to  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  tte 
first  dispensaries  of  the  English-speaking  woiid 
in  England,  the  book  goes  on  to  describe  the 
splendid  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
in  this  country  through  a  form  of  organizatiw 
which  has  for  its  first  motive  a  direct  endeavor 
to  combat  disease  and  promote  the  public  health. 
It  traces  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  clinics, 
social  service  department  and  the  follow-up 
work,  and  points  out  the  relation  between  the 
hospital  and  the  dispensary.  The  text  of  the 
law  passed  in  March,  1918,  requiring  that  all 
dispensaries  shall  ibe  licensed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  is  reprinted  in  full.  There 
are  also  helpful  suggestions  for  by-laws  and 
rules  which  may  be  applicable  to  the  efficiency 
dispensaries  of  the  future,  which  must  now  be 
conducted  under  the  unusual  conditions  created 
by  -the  war.  It  goes  into  many  of  the  praetjcd 
details  which  people  working  in  dispensaries 
particularly  need.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  ad- 
ministrators, public  health  workers,  and  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  better  medical  service  far 
the  people.  At  the  same  time,  it  sets  forth  to 
the  general  reader  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  greater  economy  to  a  state  or 
nation  than  the  health  of  the  individual. 


Tum-ors — InmxKent  and  Malignant,  By  Sra 
John  Bland-Sutton,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  New 
York:    Paul  B.  Hoeber.  Sixth  Edition.  1918. 

The  author  aims  to  give  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject  of  cancer.  The  contents  are 
divided  into  a  preliminary  chapter  of  a  gen- 
eral discussion  and  into  a  specialized  section. 
The  preliminary  chapter  gives  the  liability  of 
organs  to  disease,  envfronment  in  relation  to 
tumors,  age  distribution,  natural  history  and 
malignant  transformation.  The  remainder  of 
the  volume  is  divided  into  a  tentative  classifi- 
cation of  the  regions  of  the  body  with  refer- 
ence to  tissue  and  the  formation  of  cancer,  ex- 
plaining in  detail  the  symptoms,  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  the  disease.  The 
theories  of  the  cause  of  cancer  and  the  use  of 
the  x-ray  are  discussed.  The  volume  contains 
740  pages  and  numerous  illustrations. 
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PHILIPPINE  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  annual  health  report  for  the.  year  1917^ 
of  the  Philippine  Health  Service  gives  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  vari- 
ous divisions  of  the  Service  during  the  year. 
The  work  as  a  whole  hais  progressed  satisfac- 
torily, with  a  splendid  manifestation  of  enthus- 
iasm and  cooperation  between  the  several  de- 
partments. Perhaps  the  most  notable  results 
have  been  obtained  in  water  supplies  and  sew- 
age disposal,  in  the  formation  of  women's  clubs 
and  societies  for  the  protection  of  early  infancy, 
and  in  the  sanitary  organization  of  the  various 
provinces. 

The  epidemiological  report  shows  that  cholera 
has  been  kept  under  control,  though  sporadic 
outbreaks  were  prevalent  and  incessant  watch- 
fulness and  prompt  energetic  work  were  con- 
stantly required.  There  has  been  a  seasonal 
incidence  of  dysenter>'^  of  progressively  decreas- 
ing* importance,  due  largely  to  improved  water 
supply  and  sewage  facilities.     Plague  has  not 


been  present.    That  smallpox  susceptibility  has 
increased  is  shown  by  increasing  varioloid,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  immunity  established  by 
general  vaccination  in  1906  is  wearing  off.    Ma- 
laria is  still  very  prevalent  in  inaccessible  re- 
mote districts,  but  is  being  eradicated  in  centers 
of  population  susceptible  to  mosquito  extermi- 
nation and  free  dispeni^ing  of  quinine.    Babies 
has  been  controlled  by  distribution  of  antirabic 
treatment  as  well  as  by  the  destruction  of  over 
22,000  stray  dogs.     Attention  has  been  more 
particularly  directed  through  two  special  com- 
missions to  the  incidence  and  careful  diagnosis 
of  typhoid  with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  reported,  as  compared  with  previ- 
ous years.    Diphtheria  has  been  materially  cur- 
tailed by  the  free  distribution  of  anti-diphtheria 
serum.     Preliminary   surveys   have   been   con- 
ducted as  to  the  prevalence  and  local  etiology 
of   tuberculosis,   and   sufficient   statistics   have 
been  compiled  to  warrant  a  definite  and  organ- 
ized sanitary  campaign  against  this  disease  for 
the  next  several  years.    As  a  result  of  the  data 
obtained   by  the  sanitary  commissions  and  of 
the  statistical  study,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  2.64  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
This   means,    on    an    estimated    population   of 
10,000,000,  26,400  deaths  from  tuberculosis  per 
year.    Routine  fly,  rat,  and  mosquito  extermina- 
tion work  has  been  carried  on  in  collaboration 
with  epidemiological  efforts. 

The  sanitary  work  in  the  provinces  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  work 
for  the  year  1917.  Perhaps  the  greatest  results 
of  the  work  of  the  sanitary  commissions  is  shown 
in  the  reduction  of  the  infant  mortality.  Six 
towns,  upon  survey,  showed  a  decided  reduction 
in  the  death  rate  of  children  under  one  year  of 
age,  two  towns  remained  stationary,  and  one 
showed  a  slight  increase.  A  particularly  im- 
portant branch  of  work  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sions has  been  the  development  of  the  Antipolo 
sewage  disposal  system  and  the  sanitary  house. 
Another  future  benefit  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance will  be  the  installation  of  a  system  of 
health  organization  in  sanitary  divisions  which^ 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  tentatively 
designated  *Hhe  automatic  health  organiza- 
tion." This  system  consists,  briefly,  of  a  series 
of  maps,  curves,  and  charts,  card  indexes  and 
cross  indexes,  based  upon  the  data  which  have 
been  obtained  through  the  work  of  the  sanitary 
commissions,  and  which  will  be  installed  on  the 
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ground  in  each  sanitarj^  division  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  rapidly  as  may  be  possible. 
When  this  type  of  health  organization  has  once 
been  established,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
health  officer  to  know  at  once  what  particular 
factor  is  bringing  about  an  increase  in  morbid- 
ity or  mortality  and  it  will  indicate  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  exactness  the  probable  origin 
of  the  infection  which  is  producing  the  mor- 
bidity or  mortality. 

Three  additional  provinces,  making  twenty- 
seven  in  all,  have  been  organized  into  sanitary 
divisions.  Pifty-six  new  dispensaries,  serving 
127,000  population,  have  been  established,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  442  dispensaries,-  serving  over 
500,000  people.  Three  new  provincial  hospitals 
have  been  opened  or  started,  and  four  new  pro- 
vincial laboratories  have  been  provided  for^ 
making  twenty-two  in  all.  Forty  district  nurses 
made  over  18,000  visits  to  the  homes  of  sick, 
and  gave  instruction  in  hygiene,  nursing,  and 
dietetics.  The  district  nursing  division  has 
also  assisted  in  the  organization  of  women's 
clubs  in  provincial  towns,  has  assisted  in  baby 
contests,  has  had  chaise  of  exhibits  at  various 
town  fiestas,  has  distributed  large  numbers  of 
circulars  on  health  subjects,  and  has  given  a 
great  many  demonstrations  in  the  preparation 
of  balanced  diets.  Fifty-four  clubs  have  been 
formed  for  women,  making  a  total  of  111 
in  all.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ef- 
fective single  measure  yet  evolved  in  reducing 
infant  mortality,  correcting  the  very^  prevalent 
dietary  errors,  improving  domestic  hygiene,  and 
improving  the  family,  social,  and  economic 
standards. 

The  Hospital  Division  has  awakened  the  in- 
terest and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  authorities  and 
inhabitants  of  each  province*  In  spite  of  the 
high  cost,  both  of  building  materials  and  of 
equipment  and  instruments,  the  provincial 
boards  persevere  in  their  endeavors  to  build  a 
hospital  in  each  province.  Albay  has  com- 
menced work  on  its  hospital;  Bohol,  Pam- 
panga,  and  other  provinces  have  hospital 
projects  under  consideration.  The  Southern 
Islands  Hospital  in  Cebu  was  separated  from 
the  Philippine  Health  Service  on  January  1, 
1918,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Hospital  in  Manila.  There  are  now 
under  the  control  of  the  Health  Service  and 
supported  by  Insular  funds  the  hospitals  of  San 
Lazaro  and  Bilibid  in  Manila ;  Bontoc,  Baguio, 
and  Kiangan  hospitals  in  the  Mountain  Prov- 


ince; Bayombong  Hospital  in  Nueva  Vizcaya; 
and  the  hospitals  organized  by  the  Health  Ser- 
vice in  the  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 
The  hospitals  supported  by  provincial  funds 
and  in  regular  operation  at  present  are  those 
at  Naga,  Am'bos,  Camaripes,  and  Tacloban, 
Leyte. 

Bilibid  Prison  is  divided  into  two  sections: 
one  for  prisoners  with  short  sentences,  the  other 
for  long-term  men.  The  second  section  contains 
the  industrial  shops,  including  machine  shop, 
carpenter  shop,  furniture  making,  bamboo  man- 
ufacture, and  the  making  of  other  useful  arti- 
cles. Laces,  embroideries,  and  similar  articles 
are  made  in  the  women's  section.  The  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital  is  very  large.  The  hospital 
consists  of  four  large  wards,  a  woman's  section, 
two  large  spaces  on  the  roof,  operating,  steril- 
izing, and  dressing  rooms,  laboratory  and  dis- 
pensary, a  large  space  for  contagious  and  iso- 
lation cases,  an  out  clinic,  and  a  quarantine  for 
all  prisoners.  The  laboratory  has  been  in  c^- 
eration  since  1909,  the  work  being  performed 
by  competent  prisoners,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the  hospital. 

The  Culion  Leper  Colony  has  done  good  woA 
in  spite  of  the  serious  handicap  of  lack  of  funds. 
The  lepers  themselves  built  a  clubhouse,  exclu- 
sively with  leper  money  and  workmen,  and  they 
have  taken  great  interest  in  the  planting  of 
home  vegetable  gardens.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  nurses  have  visited  the  sick, 
bandaging  the  wounded  and  giving  simple  talks 
to  the  patients  with  the  hope  of  improving  the 
social  conditions  of  the  lepers.  ComparatiTely 
little  time  has  been  available  for  research  work 
among  the  lepers. 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools  presents  an- 
other interesting  phase  of  the  Philippine  Healtii 
Service,  and  it  has  been  available  for  research 
work  among  the  lepers.  The  medical  inspection 
of  schools  presents  another  interesting  phase  of 
the  Philippine  Health  Service,  and  it  has  been 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  the 
present  appropriations.  A  norse  has  inspected 
every  pupil  and  has  sent  all  children  with  ab- 
normalities or  defects  to  clinics  for  treatment 
So  far  as  the  limited  personnel  available  per- 
mitted, the  inspection  woA  was  extended  to  the 
homes  of  the  pupils. 

This  report  of  the  Philippine  Health*  Service 
contains  detailed  and  tabulated  statistics  re- 
lating to  various  hospitals  and  divisions  whicb 
%re  under  its  control. 
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MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  SYSTEM. 

The  second-  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  selective  service  system  to  Decem- 
ber 20,  1918,  covering  the  period  from  May  18, 
1917,  has  lately  been  released  for  publication. 
Aside  from  its  value  as  a  military  report,  Pro- 
vost Marshal  Crowder's  summary  is  one  of 
especial  historical  interest  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  The  raising  of  an  army  by  selective 
draft  was  an  event  which  made  itself  felt  in 
every  home,  office,  shop,  factory  and  farm 
throughout  the  country.  Never  before  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation  have  we  been  called  upon  so 
universally  to  serve,  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  civic  agencies  with  the  governmental  authori- 
ties has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  were 
unreservedly  devoted  to  the  task  of  raising  an 
army  which  would  go  '*out  to  win."  In  such  a 
report  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  lengthy  de- 
tails of  the  manner  of  service  rendered  by  each 
link  in  the  chain,  but  such  duties  as  were  obvi- 
•ously  the  most  important  have  been  described 
here.  A  few  words  of  introduction  acquaint  us 
more  generally  with  the  objects  of  the  draft — 
**To  enroll  for  service  over  24,000,000  men;  to 
mobilize  a  selected  army  of  more  than  2,800,000, 
a  million  of  them  within  the  space  of  90  days; 
to  have  presently  available  for  military  duty 
2,000,000  additional  fighting  men;  to  classify 
this  vast  group  of  manpower  in  the  order  of  its 
military  and  industrial  importance,  to  maintain 
them  in  a  status  of  maximum  efficient  produc-- 
tion  and  to  pave  the  way  to  a  speedy  return  to 
normal  peacetime  pursuits  while  recruiting  the 
full  fighting  strength  of  the  Nation — these  are 
results  which  would  be  instantly  rejected  as  im- 
possible did  not  the  actual  facts  stand  as  irre- 
futable testimonials  of  their  accomplishment.'* 
The  report  has  also  shown  us  that  we  have 
profited  by  the  experience  of  the  draft  called 
for  the  Civil  War  aind  in  turn  have  also  profited 
by  the  experiences  of  the  first  six  months  of 
1917.  As  a  Republic  opposed  by  inheritance 
and  tradition  to  military  compulsion,  the  sys- 
tem of  selective  draft  became  popular  as  the 
people's  task  and  its  achievement  as  their  own 
reward. 

In  consequence  of  the  publicity  brought  about 
by  the  selective  draft,  many  diseases  heretofore 
hidden  were  uncovered  and  it  is  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  eflforts  made  in  this  direction  that 


the  medical  profession  is  particularly  con- 
cerned, for  after  all  it  was  from  Class  I  that 
the  army  was  raised  (no  other  class  having  been 
drawn  upon)^  that  class  of  men  who  were  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally  fit  to  fight.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  when 
the  selective  service  regulations  were  made  up, 
provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of 
medical  advisory  boards  consisting  of  three  or 
more  members  whose  duties  were  to  examine 
physically  those  cases  which  had  been  appealed 
to  them  from  local  boards.  The  members  of 
these  boards  were  named  by  the  governors  of 
their  respective  states  and  appointed  by  the 
President.  There  were  1,319  boards  distributed 
throughout  the  States  with  a  total  membership 
of  9,577.  By  means  of  these  highly  trained 
technical  agencies,  many  obscure  diseases  were 
detected  and  thus  the  local  boards  were  greatly 
assisted  in  their  classification  of  men.  To  these 
men,  and  to  all  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, a  debt  of  gratitude  is  forthcoming  from 
the  Nation.  They  gave  of  themselves  and  of 
their  time  unsparingly. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  standards  of  physi- 
cal examination  based  on  those  of  the  Army 
under  the  volunteer  system  were  too  severe  and 
a  new  set  of  standards  was  made  in  June,  1918. 
This,  of  course,  resulted  in  some  confusion, 
but  it  would  seem,  in  no  serious  harm.  By  the 
original  plan  the  registrant  was  either  ex- 
pelled or  rejected  for  military  service  on  the 
physical  qualifications.  By  the  new  plan,  four 
groups  were  provided — Group  A,  those  uncon- 
ditionally accepted  for  general  military  service ; 
Group  B,  those  suflFering  from  remediable  de- 
fects ;  Group  C,  those  accepted  for  limited  serv- 
ice on  account  of  defects  which  fall  within  the 
proper  standards;  and  Group  D,  those  who  . 
were  unconditionally  rejected  for  all  military 
service.  The  disposition  of  the  members  of 
these  several  groups  was  carefully  made  under 
experienced  medical  direction.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  hospital  authorities  and  medical 
men  for  having  remediable  defects  corrected 
without  expense  to  the  registrant.  Group  B 
proved  an  important  reservoir  of  man  power, 
^roup  C  men  filled  many  responsible  positions 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  and  Group  D  men  were 
large  in  numbers.  Among  Group  D  it  was  nec- 
essary to  detect  malingerers — those  psychoneu- 
rotics, confirmed  neurotics,  etc.,  and  it  often 
became  a  knotty  problem  for  the  medical  exam- 
iners to  decide  whether  the  defects  complained 
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of  were  suflSeient  cause  for  rejection.  Frequent- 
!y,  upon  examination  at  mobilization  points  by 
Army  doctors,  there  was  further  rejection,  but 
this  was  due  to  one  of  three  things — ^variances 
due  to  physical  fitness  of  registrants  in  differ- 
ent localities ;  variances  due  to  different  action 
by  different  local  boards,  or  variances  due  to 
different  action  by  different  camp  surgeons. 

Marshal  Crowder's  report  is  replete  with 
tables  of  comparison  which  demonstrate  in  a 
concise  manner  the  striking  figures  available  in 
the  department  of  physical  examination  of 
registrants  under  the  selective  service  regula- 
tions. The  successful  work  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  meeting  this  national  crisis  is  splen- 
did demonstration  of  unflinching  loyalty. 


RETURN    OF    TWO    BOSTON    HOSPITAL 
UNITS. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Unit, 
Base  Hospital  No.  6,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  twenty  months  of  active  service  in 
France.  There  were  22,000  cases  treated  by  the 
unit  at  its  hospital,  which  had  1,000  beds  origin- 
ally, and  later,  5,000.  Of  these  cases,  17,466 
were  surreal  ones.  There  were  only  384  deaths, 
of  which  70  were  of  a  surgical  nature.  This 
record  by  no  means  covers  the  entire  work  of 
the  members  of  the  unit.  Behind  the  front 
lines,  some  of  the  best  work  was  done.  Sta- 
tioned at  field  hospitals  they  cared"  for  the 
wounded  under  constant  fire  and  performed  by 
candle  light  successful  operations  which  would 
have  baflSed  expert  physicians  in  the  best 
equipped  hospitals  in  the  days  before  the  war. 
During  the  period  of  the  great  German  offen- 
sives, many  members  worked  until,  from  shere 
exhaustion,  they  fell  beside  the  operating  tables. 
They  often  remained  at  their  posts  for  fifty  to 
seventy  hours. 

Miss  Sara  B.  Parsons,  superintendent  of 
nurses  for  many  years  at  the  'Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  chief  nurse  of  the  unit,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  in  commenting  upon  the 
brave  and  excellent  services  rendered  by  the 
nurses  of  the  unit : 

*' Braver  nurses  than  these  nurses  who  served 
under  me  never  lived.  They  were  wonderful — 
sisters  of  mercy  who  knew  no  fear  and  whose 
one  thought  was  of  the  boys  they  had  gone  to 
save.    People  in  Boston,  I  am  afraid,  believe  we 


handled  only  cases  that  had  come  to  us,  step 
by  step,  from  other  hospitals  nearer  the  front. 
That  is  not  so.  Often,  especially  during  the 
great*  drives  just  before  the  armistice,  cases 
came  to  us  directly  fro  mthe  front.  In  July, 
at  one  time  we  had  4,319  cases  in  the  hospital. 
Each  day  saw  the  number  increase  until  every 
bed  was  taken. 

'*Many  of  our  doctors  and  nurses  were  de- 
tailed at  the  front.  Many  of  them  were  at  the 
front  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time  with 
mobile  hospital  units.  There  were  also  nurses 
of  our  base  hospital  detailed  to  train  duty — 
bringing  back  wounded  from  the  front.  Many 
of  these  women  were  cited  by  the  French  and 
will  soon,  I  understand,  be  decorated  with  the 
Croix  de  Guerre.'' 

Dr.  Frederick  R.  Washburn,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
who  sailed  as  colonel  in  command  of  the  unit 
when  it  left  for  France  in  July,  1917,  is  now 
in  London,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Addison  G. 
Brenizer  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  who  joined  it  soon 
after  its  arrival,  was  in  command  on  its  arrival 
in  New  York.  The  personnel  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Hospital  unit  which  reached  New  York 
on  the  Abengarez  Ls  in  part  as  follows: 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Addison  G.  Brenizer, 
Major  Roger  Kinnicutt,  Major  Robert  F.  Lein- 
bach,  Major  James  H.  Means,  Major  Albert  S. 
Merrill,  Lieutenant-'Colonel  William  L.  Moss, 
Major  Bverard  L.  Oliver,  Major  Richard  F. 
O'Noil,  Captain  Beth  Vincent,  Captain  Ralph 
A.  Hatch,  Captain  William  M.  Hunter, 
Captain  Frederick  C.  Irving,  Captain 
Henry  C.  Mabie,  Captain  Raymond  M.  Spivy, 
and  Captain  Harold  G.  Tobey,  and'  Sara  E. 
Parsons,  chief  nurse. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  Unit,  Base  Hospital 
No.  7,  is  due  to  arrive  at  New  York  on  the 
Lorraime  on  March  30.  The  unit  was  oi^an- 
ized  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Dowling,  former  superintend- 
ent of  the  City  Hospital,  and  sailed  for  France 
in  July.  The  hospital  base  was  at  Jou,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Tours,  some  distance  back  of  the 
lines.  It  had  2,700  beds  and  handled  about 
8,000  cases.  The  original  personnel  included 
35  officers,  100  nurses,  and  200  men.  About 
twenty  of  the  nurses  have  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  unit  may  be  named: 
Colonel  Allen  M.  Smith,  Majors  George  H. 
Lathrope,  Ellsworth  Eliot,  John  T.  Thomas 
David  D.  Scannel,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E. 
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H.  Nichols,  who  was  with  the  unit  at  the  close 
of  the  war  and  recently  returned  to  Boston. 
Captain  R.  J.  Kissock  was  the  only  oflScer  to 
return  with  the  unit. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE. 

The  significance  of  mental  disease  as  a 
health  problem  is  becoming  increasingly  recog- 
nized by  health  authorities.  In  order  to  formu- 
late a  program  of  practicable  control  and  pre- 
ventive measures  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  needs  the  assistance  of  other 
Government  agencies.  A  program  has  been  out- 
lined and  will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  funds 
become  available  for  such  purpose.  This  pro- 
gram considers  the  most  effective  means  bj; 
which  the  several  Government  agencies  can  co- 
operate in  studies  and  investigations  of  mental 
hygiene,  the  problems  of  better  car^  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  mental  defective,  and  epi- 
leptic, and  measures  for  the  prevention  of  men- 
tal disorders.  In  the  Public  Health  Report  for 
February  14,  1919,  the  suggested  activities  are 
outlined. 

The  Department  of  Labor  could  render  val- 
uable service  in  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  the  training  of  medical  officers  as 
mental  hygienists,  in  providing  facilities  for 
training  nurses  and  assistants  for  duty  in  men- 
tal hygiene  work,  and  in  investigating  the  care 
and  treatment  of  insane  aliens  confined  under 
immigration  laws  in  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions at  Government  expense.  Government 
cooperation  would  assist  in  the  mental  examin- 
ation of  coastwise  pilots,  locomotive  engineers, 
and  train  dispatchers  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
traveling  public,  and  of  civil  employees  in  order 
to  determine  their  fitness  for  different  occupa- 
tions. The  Department  of  the  Interior  could 
cooperate  in  the  study  and  prevention  of  in- 
sanity and  mental  deficiency  among  Indians, 
Esquimaux,  and  other  primitive  rases.  In  the 
revision  of  educational  methods  from  the  stand- 
point of  mental  hygiene  and  in  devising  practi- 
cal plans  for  the  establishment  of  special  classes 
for  the  training  of  feeble-minded  and  delin- 
quent cbildren,  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  needed.  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments of  Justice  could  secure  the  adoption 
of  a  model  law  providing  for  the  early  treat- 
ment of  mental  disorders,  the  enactment  of  a 


model  commitment  law,  and  the  establishment 
of  psychiatric  pavilions  in  general  hospitals  and 
in  connection  with  the  courts. 

In  matters  of  prevention,  the  Public  Health 
Service  considers  it  desirable  and  practicable 
that  State  and  local  agencies  should  cooperate 
in  securing  the  adoption  of  a  law  making  certain 
types  of  mental  disorders  reportable  to  the 
health  authorities;  in  revising  and  publishing 
State  laws  of  commitment  of  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded;  in  determining  the  prevalence 
of  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  alcoholics,  and 
epileptics;  in  investigating  the  prevalence  and 
the  care  and  treatment  of  these  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  institutions  in  Alaska  and  in  the  insular 
possessions;  in  compiling  a  national  reference 
index  of  the  literature  on  mental  hygiene ;  and 
in  investigating  mental  sfatus  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain constitutional  diseases  and  drug  addiction. 
Cooperation  with  tbe  industrial  hygiene  unit  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  would 
make  it  possible  to  investigate  the  mental  sta- 
tus of  workmen  as  related  to  output,  fitness, 
protection  from  health  and  injury  hazards,  and 
permanence  of  employment.  In  investigating 
the  insanity  of  children  and  the  personality  of 
the  potentially  insane,  the  assistance  of  the 
child  hygiene  unit  of  the  service  is  valuable. 
Of  particular  importance  is  the  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  in 
studies  and  investigations  of  the  mental  status 
of  prostitutes  and  of  the  relation  of  venereal 
diseases  to  mental  disorders. 

This  program  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  should  be  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession and  should  help  in  the  solution  of  many 
problems  connected  with  mental  hygiene. 


THE  KALLIKAKS  OF  KANSAS. 

In  endeavoring  to  lower  the  infant  mortality 
rate,  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in  Kansas 
was  confronted  with  the  large  number  of  chil- 
dren bom  to  feeble-minded,  insane,  and  degen- 
erate parents.  Among  this  class  of  people,  the 
birth  and  death  rate  of  infants  was  found  to 
be  several  times  as  high  as  among  persons  of 
normal  development.  The  offspring  of  this 
group  complicate  the  problems  of  the  juvenile 
courts,  child-placing  agtencies,  and  children's 
institutions,  and  later  become  inmates  of  alms- 
houses, jails,  reformatories,  and  prisons.     The 
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cost  to  the  State  of  caring  for  this  class  of  peo- 
ple and  protecting  society  from  its  delinquents 
is  enormous.  In  order  to  investigate  these  con- 
ditions, a  Commission  on  Provision  for  the 
Feeble-minded  was  appointed  in  1918  by  the 
Governor  of  Kansas.  The  work  was  carried  on 
by  volunteers  for  one  year,  and  a  report  of  their 
activities  has  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled, ''The  Kallikaks  of  Kansas/'  This  name 
was  chosen  in  recognition  of  the  family  history 
of  Martin  Kallikak,  a  soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  was  father  to  an  illegitimate 
child  bom  to  a  feeble-minded  girl.  The  de- 
scendants of  this  feeble-minded  girl,  traced  to 
the  sixth  generation,  number  nearly  five  hun- 
dred paupers,  prostitutes^  criminals,  and  de- 
generates, who  have  cost  their  State  one  and 
one-half  million  dollars — and  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

This  report  defines  feeble-minded  persons, 
idiots,  imbeciles,  morons,  and  the  border-line 
feeble-minded  and  describes  their  relative  char- 
acteristics. Statistics  show  that  at  least  three 
in  every  thousand  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  are  feeble-minded,  giving  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  280,000,  70,000  of  whom 
are  women  of  child-bearing  age.  It  is  probable 
that  less  than  30,000  can  be  cared  for  in  our 
institutions.  In  Kansas  it  was  discovered  that 
there  are  7,500  feeble-minded  in  that  State,  and 
less  than  one  in  ten  is  cared  for  at  Winfield. 
Based  on  the  lowest  possible  figures,  there  are 
1,500  feeble-minded  children  in  the  publiQ 
schools  of  Kansas,  where  they  are  not  receiving 
the  training  which  will  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  The  Commission  is  convinced 
that  the  only  way  permanently  to  stop  the  in- 
crease of  the  feeble-minded  is  to  transfer  the 
children  into  the  custodial  care  of  the  State  be- 
fore thay  reach  the  age  of  adolescence,  and  that 
the  only  way  immediately  to  stop  the  abnor- 
mally high  birth  rate  among  the  feeble-minded 
is  to  transfer  feeble-minded  men  and  women 
into  colonies  especially  provided  for  their  care. 
This  pamphlet  contains  an  article  dealing  with 
the  feeble-minded  as  a  menace,  and  presents 
methods  of  making  intelligence  tests  and  of 
diagnosing  higher  grades  of  feeblemindedness 
and  border-line  defectives.  The  mental  defec- 
tives in  Kansas  almshouses  are  described,  and 
their  position  in  court  is  discussed.  The  bene- 
fits which  may  be  derived  from  special  classes 
for  backward,  intractible,  and  defective  chil- 
dren in  public  schools  are  enumerated.    Colony 


care  for  the  feeble-minded  has  many  advan- 
tages, and  the  essential  requirements  for  such 
colonies  are  here  outlined.  The  Menantico 
Colony  of  New  Jersey  is  an  example  of  the  re- 
sults which  may  be  obtained  by  this  treatment. 
This  report  includes  the  life  histories  of  several 
typical  feeble-minded  persons  and  publishes, 
also,  the  Kansas  legislation  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Gift  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. — A  gift 
of  approximately  $400,000  has  been  given 
anonymously  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  to  serve  as  a 
woman's  clinic. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Wtthrow  Morse. — ^Dr. 
Withrow  Morse  has  received  an  appointment  as 
professor  of  physiological  chemistry  in  the  med- 
ical school  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
Morgantown. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Eugene  Porter. — ^Dr. 
Eugene  L.  Porter  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  at  the  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  School.  He  has  been  in- 
structor in  physiology  at  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Anatomy  Department  op  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. — The  Department  of  Anatomy  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  reorgan- 
ized, because  of  the  death  of  Professor  R.  E. 
Sheldon  and  the  resignation  of  several  members 
of  the  staff.  The  present  members  of  the  in- 
structing staff  are  Professor  Robert  R^tzer,  As- 
sociate Professor  C.  C.  Macklin,  and  Assistant 
Professor  Harley  N.  Gould. 

German  Casualty  Lists.— In  the  1,200  cas- 
ualty lists  published  by  the  German  army  and 
navy  are  included  the  names  of  1,158  physicians 
reported  slightly  wounded,  332  severely 
wounded,  663  killed,  422  dead  from  disease,  212 
taken  prisoner,  72  missing,  and  1  killed  by  gas. 

I 

Reduction  in  Drug  Prices. — It  has  been  re^ 
ported  from  New  York  that  drug  prices,  which 
have  been  elevated  during  the  war,  have  been 
reduced.    Within  the  last  few  days,  it  has  been 
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announced  by  manufacturers  of  salicylates  that 
a  reduction  of  ten  cents  a  pound  has  been 
made  by  the  leading  makers  in  order  to  stimu- 
late buying. 

The  demand  for  acetphenetidin  is  apparently 
unsatisfied  and  today  prices  are  merely  nominal 
on  the  basis  of  $2.40  a  pound.  Olive  oil  is  avail- 
able at  $4.00@$5.00  a  gallon  for  the  yellow  and 
green  Malaga,  with  denatured  quoted  at  $3.25. 

In  regard  to  menthol,  cablegrams  from  Lon- 
don quoted  from  21s.  3d.  to  21s.  9d.,  which  is 
equal  to  $5.50@$5.70  a  pound  duty  paid.  The 
f  I  \v  holders  of  spot  stocks  here  are  firm  in  their 
views,  quoting  $6  generally. 

Reports  were  current  in  the  drug  market 
that  Canada  was  beginning  to  place  orders 
in  this  market  for  opiates,  ipecac  roots,  and 
other  drugs  which  now  are  urgently  needed 
for  combating  the  epidemic  of  influenza  which 
has  again  broken  out.  This  marks  a  new  de- 
parture, since  Canadian  demands  for  opiates 
liave  hitherto  been  generally  supplied  by  Great 
Britain. 

Deaths  prom  Influenza  in  London. — ^A  re- 
port from  Ijondon  dat«d  February  26  -indicates 
that  deaths  from  influenza  are  increasing.  The 
total  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  in  96 
lai^e  towns  of  England  and  Wales  was  3046,  as 
compared  with  1363  in  the  previous  week. 

In  Greater, London  the  number  of  deaths  was 
974,  as  compared  with  451  the  previous  week. 

Influenza  in  Barcelona,  Spain. — A  recent 
report  from  Barcelona,  Spain,  states  that  in- 
fluenza is  again  occurring  in  epidemic  form,  al- 
though the  present  outbreak  is  not  so  virulent 
as  the  epidemic  last  fall. 

Circumstances  op  the  Death  op  Major 
Harrison  Briggs  Webster. — The  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Major  Harrison  Briggs  Webster, 
whose  obituary  was  published  in  a  previous  is- 
sue of  the  Journal,  have  recently  been  made 
known.  Major  Webster,  met  his  death  at  Bois 
de  Sept  Sarges,  north  of  Verdun,  while  carry- 
ing a  wounded  doughboy  away  from  the  firing 
line.  The  story  of  the  major's  death  has  just 
been  conveyed  to  his  father  by  Lieutenant  Will- 
iam M.  Fay. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  fighting  was  be- 
ing  carried  on  in  the  open,  and  the  Forty- 
seventh  Infantry  was  under  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment.   While  assisting  the  wounded  man  from 


the  place  where  he  had  fallen,  Major  Webster 
was  hit  by  a  piece  of  a  high-explosive  shell  and 
killed  instantly. 

Appointment  op  Dr.  Livingston  Parrand. — 
Dr.  Livingston  Parrand  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  will  direct  and  manage  that 
organization.  Dr.  Parrand  was  the  first  execu- 
tive secretarj^  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, an  office  which  he  held  for  ten  years. 
For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  directing 
the  American  Commission  on  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  in  France.  After  March  first, 
when  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross  goes 
out  of  existence,  Dr.  Parrand  will  be  in  supreme 
command. 

Retirement  of  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert. — 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  for  fifteen  years 
head  of  the  medical  faculty  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  is  to  retire  on  June  30. 

Return  op  Bellevue  Unit. — The  Bellevue 
Hospital  unit,  attached  to  Base  Hospital  No.  1, 
at  Vichy,  near  Paris,  has  been  relieved  and 
taken  over  by  an  evacuation  hospital  personnel. 
The  unit  is  composed  of  twenty-six  physicians, 
sixty-five  nurses,  and  two  hundred  enlisted  men 
from  New  York.  It  sailed  for  Prance  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1918,  and  has  since  cared  for  a  large 
number  of  the  American  wounded  men.  Base 
Hospital  No.  1  was  one  of  the  largest  near  Paris. 
It  was  prepared  for  five  hundred  patients,  but 
at  one  time  cared  for  as  many  as  3,200  cases. 

The  Roaldes  Prize. — The  Roaldes  Prize  of 
the  American  Laryngological  Association, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $200,  is  offered  this 
year  in  general  competition  for  the  best  thesis 
upon  some  subject  directly  connected  with 
laryngology  or  rhinology.  Papers,  typewritten, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Association  prior  to  June  first,  1919  addressed 
to  D.  Bryson  Delavan,  M.D.,  40  East  41st  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Research  Work  on  Influenza. — It  has  been 
recently  reported  that  Rear  Admiral  W.  C. 
Braisted,  surgeon-general  of  the  Navy,  has 
predicted  that  there  will  be  a  recurrence  of  the 
influenza  epidemic  in  1920.     In  view  of  this 
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belief,  he  has  urged  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  by  Congress  for  research  work  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  disease  and  its  cure.  An 
appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  study  of  the 
disease  is  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill  now  before  the  House,  but  Admiral 
Braisted  believes  that  this  would  not  be  suflS- 
cient  to  undertake  the  research  work  on  the 
necessarily  large  scale.  He  has  recommended  a 
special  appropriation,  to  be  divided  between  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy. 

Education  in  Social  Hygiene.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  mem- 
bers of  the.  judiciary,  and  public  officials  from 
throughout  the  State,  Health  Commissioner 
Eugene  R,  Kelley  described  the  activity  of  his 
deimrtment  against  social  diseases.  The  war 
department  film  pky,  **Fit  to  Fight,"  was  pre- 
sented. 

Major  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  acting  director  of 
the  section  of  social  hygiene  of  the  Federal 
health  service,  who  came  from  Washington  to 
address  the  meeting,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  believed  that  the  social  diseases  problem 
would  be  solved  only  by  a  concerted  campaign 
of  health  education  aimed  equally  at  men  and 
women  and  all  classes  of  society. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Kline  of  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ment  reported  that  nine  of  every  hundred  pa- 
tients cared  for  by  public  ^institutions  suffer 
from  mental  diseases  due  to  syphilis,  and  that 
386  persons  became  state  charges  last  year  be- 
cause of  this  disease. 

Latent  Septicaemia. — The  British  Medical 
Journal  has  published  recently  the  views  of 
MM.  de  Gaulejac  and  Natjian  on  a  form  of  sep- 
ticaemia associated  w^ith  injury  of  the  cancell- 
ous bone.  They  presumably  have  in  mind  gun- 
shot wounds,  but  th^y  exclude  cases  in  which 
the  soft  parts  are  involved,  or  at  any  rate  so 
infected  as  to  be  the  occasion  for  septicaemia 
of  the  usual  type. 

In  the  form  under  consideration  there  is  but 
one  symptom,  a  frequent  pulse.  The  tempera- 
ture is  approximately  normal  and  level;  there 
is  neither  pain  nor  discomfort,  nor  loss  of  func- 
tion until  the  lesion  has  been  in  existence  for 
at  least  ten  days,  and  until  the  pathological  pro- 
cess approaches  the  compact  tissue  or  the  joint 
cavity.  The  authors  hold  that  the  bacteriaemia 
they  have   found   in  almost   all  their  cases   is 


definitely  associated  with  the  jsancellous  lesion 
because  complete  removal  of  all  damaged  tissue 
is  the  only  sure  and  certain  method  of  banish- 
ing the  organisms  (Streptococcus  intestinalis  or 
pneumohacillus  of  Friedlander)  from  the  blood 
stream.  If  the  bacteriaemia  be  allowed  to  per- 
sist, progressive  anaemia  and  emaciation  appear 
in  company  with  a  chronic  ankylosing  type  of 
osteo-arthritis.  The  authors  also  refer  to  an 
apyretic  latent  type  in  civil  practice,  often  due, 
they  say,  to  Micrococcus  tetragentis,  which  re- 
sults in  a  violent  outburst  akin  to  or  identical 
with  the  ordinary  acute  osteo^lyelitis.  At  first 
sight  it  appears  as  if  the  authors  were  taking 
too  narrow  a  view,  from  a  particular  aspect  of 
well-known  phenomena.  Given  a  bacteriaemia, 
and  the  frequency  of  transient  invasion  of  the 
blood  stream  by  small  numbers  of  organisms  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  cancellous  tissue  is  a  favorite  settlinjf 
ground  for  many  organisms ;  that  in  this  situa- 
tion they  may  remain  latent  for  long  periods; 
and  that  the  conditions  favorable^  for  their 
pullulation  may  be  occasioned  by  slight  local 
trauma.  Even  the  symptomless  period  is  not 
unfamiliar,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  noting  that 
in  this  period  blood  cultures  may  be  positive, 
and  that  a  frequent  pulse  is  alone  enough  to 
call  for  a  bacteriological  test.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  gunshot  eases  in  which  the 
amelioration  of  the  patient's  general  condition 
lags  decidedly  behind  the  apparent  satisfactory 
healing  of  the  wounds.  Often  enough  the  bone 
marrow  is  the  only  tissue  left  to  suspect ;  it  may 
only  need  a  positive  blood  culture  to  give  the 
surgeon  courage  enough  to  explore  the  interior 
of  a  bone  he  would  willingly  leave  alone,  but 
may  thereby  abandon  to  chronic  joint  or  other 
troubles  that  operation  would  prevent. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — During  the 
week  ending  March  1,  1919,  the  nunAer  of 
deaths  reported  was  279  against  345  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  18.27,  against  22.94  last  year. 
There  were  41  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  58  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were :  diphtheria,  52 ;  scarlet  fever,  35 ; 
mea.sles,  13;  whooping  cough,  8;  typhoid  fever, 
3;  tuberculosis,  48. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  diphtheria,  3;  scarlet 
fever,  6;  tuberculosis,  5. 
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Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were ;  Diph- 
theria, 2 ;   tuberculosis,  19. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:   Tuberculosis,  2. 

Influenza  cases,  195.  Deaths,  33,  of  which  4 
were  non-residents. 

Proposed  Legislation  for  Bight-Hour  Day 
FOR  Nurses. — An  eight-hour  day  for  all  nurses 
and  hospital  attendants  has  been  proposed  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  by  John  C.  Gordon  of 
Brookline.  It  is  reported  that  prominent  phy- 
sicians and  registered  nurses  of  the  State  have 
opposed  the  bill.  Mr.  Gordon  believes  that  both 
patients  and  hospital  attendants  would  benefit 
by  legislation  that  would  restrict  the  number 
of  working  hours,  for  nurses  often  work  six- 
teen or  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Dr.  Laura  A.  C. 
Hughes,  Miss  Helen  Wood,  Dr.  James  B.  How- 
land,  Dr.  M.  H.  Bailey,  Dr.  Herbert  B.  How- 
ard, and  Miss  Ester  Dart  were  among  those  who 
opposed  the  bill. 

Commendation  op  Naval  Volunteers. — An 
order  of  commendation  was  issued  by  Secretary 
Daniels  on  March  4  for  a  group  of  fifty  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy  who,  during  the  recent  influ- 
enza epidemic,  voluntarily  submitted  to  experi- 
ments at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  aid  naval  doctors  in  the  attempt 
to  determine  the  cause  and  method  of  transmis- 
^sion  of  the  disease  and  methods  of  prevention. 

Boston  Medical  Library. — The  recently  is« 
sued  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Medical  Li- 
brary, the  forty-tliird,  states  that  on  December 
31,  1918,  there  were  98,097  volumes  cataloged 
and  on  the  shelves,  with  several  thousand 
others  on  hand  but  not  yet  cataloged.  A  num- 
ber of  current  German  periodicals  have  arrived, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  years.  But 
few  foreign  books  have  been  received.  There 
were  naturally  fewer  readers  than  usual  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  many  members  in 
camps  and  in  Franee.  Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck, 
president  since  1906,  declined  a  reelection,  and 
Dr.  George  H.  Monks  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
Dr.  R.  G.  Wadsworth  was  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  Dr.  Blisha  Flagg,  resigned,  treasurer 
since  1910. 

New  Engi^and  Sanatorium. — A  ten-day 
campaign  has  been  started  in  New  England  to 
raise  $500,000  for  the  development  and  main- 


tenance of  a  Central  New  England  Sanatorium 
at  Rutland  for  the  accommodation  of  those  pa- 
tients who  cannot  afford  other  institutions.  It 
has  been  announced  that  $300,000  has  been  re- 
ceived in  advance.  Boston's  quota  is  $300,000, 
which  will  be  raised  by  popular  subscription. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  Boston,  the  heed  of  such 
a  sanatorium  for  people  between  the  very  rich 
and  the  verj'  poor  classes  was  emphasized.  The 
fact  that  many  discharged  and  disabled  sol- 
diers are  tubercular  was  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  establishing  this  institution. 

Among  the  speakers  who  explained  the  pur- 
pose  and  necessity  of  the  proposed  sanatorium 
were  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus 
of  Harvard  University;  Dr.  William  T.  Sedg- 
%wick  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  and  Dr.  Bay- 
ard T.  Crane. 

Address  op  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall. — Dr.  David 
L.  Edsall,  in  a  recent  address  for  the  benefit 
of  the  health  campaign  for  raising  $270,000  for 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  the  Baby  Hygiene  As- 
sociation, and  the  District  Nursing  Association, 
commented  upon  the  illness  and  mortality 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  people.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  that  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  mortality  in  the  poor  districts  is  entirely 
preventable  and  that  it  is  through  the  work  of 
these  organizations  that  conditions  among  the 
poor  may  be  ameliorated.  In  speaking  of  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Edsall  mentioned  her  debt  to  the 
world  for  the  destruction  of  man  power. 

Care  op  Febble-Minded  Criminals. — The 
care  of  feeble-minded  criminals  is  presenting 
a  problem  for  consideration  in  Massachusetts. 
At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Legal  Affairs,  it  is  reported  that  Dr.  Lowell 
Wentworth,  assistant  director  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Mental  Diseases,  and  Dr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Feeble-Minded,  recom- 
mended that  one  of  the  penal  institutions  of 
the  State  should  be  taken  over  for  the  housing 
of  this  class  of  criminal  defectives.  Both  of 
these  doctors  appeared  before  the  committee  to 
oppose  a  bill  which  would  give  the  Superior 
Criminal  Court  of  the  State  power  to  commit 
men  to  institutions  for  feeble-minded.  They 
consider  that  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  have 
not  proper  facilities  for  keeping  criminals  in 
custody  and  that  this  class  of  inmate  sets  an 
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extremely  bad  example  for  the  feeble-minded 
boys  of  the  institutions.  A  recent  examination 
by  Dr.  Femald  has  shown  that  one  of  every 
four  inmates  of  Charlestown  jail  are  feeble- 
minded, 60  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Sher- 
bom  Reformatory  are  feeble-minded,  and  22 
per  cent,  of  those  in  Concord  Reformatory  are 
in  a  similar  condition. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
—On  February  25,  23  new  cases  of  influenza, 
with  1  death,  and  5  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  3 
deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  De- 
partment. There  were  39  cases  of  influenza, 
with  5  deaths,  and  12  of  pneumonia,  with  8 
deaths,  on  Fe'bruary  26.  On  February  27,  31 
cases  of  influenza,  and  6  of  pneumonia,  with 
5  deaths  from  influenza  and  3  from  pneumonia 
were  reported. 

On  February  28,  10  deaths  from  influenza 
and  8  from  pneumonia,  and  32  cases,  of  influ- 
enza and  10  of  pneumonia  were  reported  to  the 
City  Health  Department.  The  figures  reported 
on  March  1  showed  a  decrease,  with  25  cases  of 
influenza,  with  2  deaths,  and  8  cases  of  pneu- 
monia with  3  deaths. 

On  March  2,  21  new  cases  of  influenza,  with 
5  deaths  and  3  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  5 
deaths,  were  reported.  On  March  3,  there  were 
only  16  influenza  cases  and  3  lobar  pneumonia, 
with  6  deaths  from  each  cause.  Forty  new  in- 
fluenza cases  and  four  of  lobar  pneumonia  were 
reported  to  the  Health  Department  on  March  4. 
Department  officials  attribute  the  increase  to 
dilatory  reporting  of  cases  by  physicians.  The 
mortality  rate  due  to  both  diseases  still  remains 
low,  with  5  deaths  from  influenza  and  4  of 
pneumonia. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  June  3  and*4,  1919. 

The  following  officers  of  the  sections  were 
elected  by  the  sections  for  the  year  1919: 

Section  of  Medicine:  Chairman,  Qeorge  A. 
Bancroft,  Natick;  Secretary,  William  David 
Smith,  Boston. 

Section  of  Surgery:  Chairman,  Howard  A. 
Lothrop,  Boston;  Slecretary,  Hilbert  F.  Day, 
Boston. 


Section  of  Tuberculosis:  Chairman,  Heniy 
D.  Chadwick,  Westfield;  Secretary,  E.  0.  Otis, 
Boston. 

Section  of  Hospital  Administration:  Choir- 
man,  George  G.  Sears,  Boston;  Secretary^ 
Channing  C.  Simmons,  Boston. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements,  J. 
L.  Huntington,  311  Marlborough  street,  Boston. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Scientific  Papers 
for  Meeting  of  Society  June  4,  F.  T.  Lord,  305 
Beacon  street,  Boston. 


I/BTTER  OP  RESIGNATION. 
Treasury  Department, 

Bureau  of  The  PubUc  Health  Service. 
Washington,  Feb.  21, 1919. 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
Gentlemen: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  resignation 
in  the  Massachusetts  Medioal  Society,  to  take  effect 
December  31,  1919,  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  m^r  deep  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support 
and  great  assistance  rendered  by  The  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  to  me  as  Ck>mmissioner  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts.  I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Society  toward  the  State  Department  of  Healtli 
should  be  a  model  for  other  State  medical  sodetlee. 
I  hold  that  the  members  of  The  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  under  the  i^lendid  leadership  whicdi  they 
always  have,  adopted  the  policy  that  th^  were  all 
health  officers,  without  i>ay,  and  as  such  It  was  their 
duty  to  support  loyally  the  iHToperly  oonstituted 
health  authorities.  To  this  attitude  was  due  in  large 
part  such  success  as  I  had  in  Massachusetts,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  broad  policy  in  re- 
gard to  preventive  medicine  does  not  exist  in  other 
State  medical  societies. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
A.  J.  McLaughun, 
Assistant  SurgeonrGeneral 
Formerly  Commissicmer  of  Health, 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


MiBttUnnr^ 


SOCIETY  NOTICESS. 

The  Nobfolk  Distbiot  IdBMCAL.  SocnrY.— A  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Roxbury 
Masonic  Temple,  171  Warren  Street,  March  26,  at 
8.15  P.M. 

Ck)mmunication :    City's    Defences   against   Communi- 
cable Diseases 
William  O.  Woodward,  Health  Commissioner  of  Boston. 

The  Censors  meet  for  the  examination  of  candl* 
dates,  4  p.m.,  Thursday,  May  1,  1919. 

Annual  meeting,  May  13,  1919. 

Bradfobd  Kent,  M.D.,  Secretani. 


New  England  Pkdiatbic  Society. — ^The  fifty-eighth 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Pediatric  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  on  Monday,  March 
31,  1919,  at  &15  P.M. 

Clinical  cases  will  be  presented  by  memba«  of  the 
staff. 

Dr.  Maynard  Ladd  will  speak  briefly  of  his  ex- 
periences in  France. 

William  E.  T^add.  M.D.,  PreMent. 
Richard  H.  Smith,  M.D.,  Ffecretary. 
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INSUFFLATION   OF   OXYGEN   IN   PNEU- 
MONIA. 

By  S.  J..MELTZEB,  M.D.,  New  York. 

In  the  issae  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sub- 
oiOAL  Journal  for  December  28, 1918,  an  article 
by  Dr.  Blodgett  appeared,  entitled,  "The  Con- 
tinuous Inhalation  of  Oxygen  Oas  in  Pneumonia 
and  Other  Diseases/'  which  deals  with  ''a 
paper  by  S.  J.  Meltzer,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  published 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Record,  October  19, 
1918.''  The  article  is  written  in  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  vein ;  it  contains  two  criticisms  of  Dr. 
Meltzer 's  paper  on  the  use  of  oxygen  in  pneu- 
monia: it  does  not  mention  an  article  by  Dr. 
Blodgett,  published  nearly  three  decades  ago  on 
"The  Continuous  Inhalation  of  Oxygen  Gas  in 
Pneumonia  and  Other  Diseases,"  and  that  the 
method  used  by  Dr.  Blodgett  is  much  simpler 
than  that  "of  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus such  as  no  person  less  skillful  than 
Professor  Meltzer  could  possibly  adjust  (which 
must  be  obtained  under  his  name  from  .... 
New  York) ".  The  present  writer  acknowledges 
that  he  is  indeed  guilty  of  having  written  sev- 
eral papers  on  insufflation  which,  possibly,  Dr. 
Blodgett  did  not  read  in  original  and  certainly 
does  confuse  various  subjects  dealt  with  in  thesQ 


papers.  The  "paper"  whicjh  serves  as  the  start- 
ing podnt  for  Dr.  Blodgett 's  article  was  not  a 
paper  at  all  but  a  letter  published  by  me  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Record,  October  19,  1918, 
and,  judging  by  the  quotations  in  Dr.  Blodgett 's 
article,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Dr.  Blod- 
gett's  information  was  derived  from  sources 
other  than  the  mentioned  letter.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken on  that  point.  At  any  rate,  permit  me 
to  make  the  following  statement  which  may 
throw  light  upon  the  points  at  issue: 

In  the  course  of  the  l^t  nine  years  I  pub- 
lished various  articles  on  insufflation  which 
dealt  with  three  deiSnitely  distinct  subjects: 

1.  One  series  of  articles  dealt  with  intra- 
tracheal insufflation  as  a  method  of  anesthesia. 
It  has  been  used  on  thousands  of  human  beings 
and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
use  of  oxygen  in  pneumonia  and  other  diseases. 
Dr.  Blodgett 's  reference  in  his  article  to  this 
method  is  unintelligible  to  me. 

2.  In  a  series  of  articles  I  dealt  with  the 
method  of  pharyngeal  insufflation  as  an  emer- 
gency method  for  artificial  respiration  in  man. 
It  is  true  that  the  last  article  on  the  subject 
{Medical  Record,  July  7,  1917)  is  quite  a  long 
one,  and  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  fifteen  months  I  have  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  of  this  method  to  military  officers  on 
animals  in  my  laboratory.  Whether  this  method 
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consists  "of  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  apparatus, 
such  as  no  person  less  skillful  than  Professor 
Meltzer  could  possibly  adjust"  (as  Dr.  Blodgett 
chooses  to  express  himself) ,  this  can  be  judged 
only  by  men  who  have  seen  the  apparatus  in 
action  or  at  least  have  read  my  article  in  an  un- 
biased way.  At  any  rate,  that  apparatus  was 
not  intended,  and  is  not  recommended,  for  the 
administration  of  oxygen  in  pneumonia. 

3.  Some  sixteen  months  ago  I  published  an 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Americcm  Medical 
Assooioftion  (October  6,  1917)  on  ''The  Thera- 
peutic Value  of  Oral  Rhythmic  InsuflBation  of 
Oxygen,"  with  a  description  of  a  simple  ap- 
paratus for  its  execution.  In  this  article  I 
have  indeed  recommended  the  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  the  administration  of  oxygen  in 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases.  This  appara- 
tus is  in  no  way  to  be  confounded  with  the  ap- 
paratus for  pharyngeal  insufflation.  As  the  ad- 
ministration of.  oxygen  by  means  of  this  appa- 
ratus never  failed  to  remove  even  extreme  cy- 
anosis in  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  (tested  only 
on  human  beings  and  not  on  ''fatally  mutilated 
animals,"  as  stated  in  Dr.  Blodgett 's  article) 
and,  as  in  the  present  cases  of  pneumonia  due 
to  streptococcus  hemolyticus,  cyanosis  is  an 
early  and  predominant  sjanptom,  I  published 
a  letter  in  the  Medical  Record  reminding  of  my 
recommendation  of  oral  rhythmic  insufflation  of 
oxygen. 

Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  care- 
fully into  the  various  methods  of  insufflation 
which  I  have  recommended  for  various  purposes, 
ought  to  see  clearly  that  Dr.  Blodgett  could  deal 
only  with  my  article  on  "The  Therapeutic 
Value  of  Oral  Rhythmic  Insufflation  of  Oxy- 
gen." Now  let  us  examine  the  grievances  of 
Dr.  Blodgett.  1.  I  am  indeed  guilty  of  not 
having  referred  to  the  doctor's  article  published 
in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
29  years  ago  on  "The  Continuous  Inhalation  of 
Oxygen  in  Pneumonia  and  Other  Diseases,  with 
the  record  of  a  case,  etc.''  But  so  I  have  not 
mentioned  other  clinical  articles  on  the  subject 
of  which  there  were  quite  a  large  number  in 
the  literature  published  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Blodgett 's  article.  The  few  liter- 
ary references  to  be  found  in  my  article  deal 
only  with  statements  of  physiologists,  who  for 
more  than  a  century  insisted  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  oxygen  is  of  no  value,  because 
the  hemoglobin  could  not  take  up  any  more  of 
the  O2  even  under  pressure.    2.     Dr.  Blodgett 


states  that  his  method  of  administration  of  oxy- 
gen is  preferable  to  mine  on  account  of  its 
greater  simplicity.  Dr.  Blodgett  chooses  to  con- 
trast his  method  with  mine  which,  according  to 
him,  consists  "of  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus, such  as  no  person  less  skillful  than 
Professor  Meltzer  could  possibly  adjust,"  and 
goes  on  to  describe  as  my  method,  not  the  one 
recommended  for  the  administration  of  oxygen 
by  means  of  oral  rhythmic  insufflation,  but  the 
method  of  pharyngeal  insuflflation.  From  Dr. 
Blodgett 's  original  article  (Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  November  20,  1890)  one 
learns  only  that  the  gas  was  conveyed  from  the 
tank  ....  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  pa- 
tient. He  does  not  say  whether  it  was  admin- 
istered through  a  funnel,  kept  near  the  mouth 
of  the  patient,  or  through  a  tube  kept  in  front 
of  the  mouth,  or  introduced  into  the  mouth,  and 
how  far. 

My  method  contains  two  additions  to  the* 
method  of  Dr.  Blodgett,  or,  if  you  choose,  two 
complexities:  1.  Oxygen  is  introduced  through 
a  flat  metal  tube,  "hollow  tongue  depressor,'* 
which  is  "inserted  into  the  mouth  not  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  so  that,  if  the 
patient  is  conscious,  the  presence  .  of  the  de- 
pressor may  cause  no  gagging  or  other  discom- 
forts. The  lips  should  be  kept  closed.''  The 
advantages  of  this  factor  are  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  experimentally  proved  (on  a 
human  being)  that  by  this  method  the  air  of  the 
trachea  consisted,  after  a  few  minutes,  of  pure 
oxygen,  while  in  the  administration  of  oxygen 
by  other  methods  the  air  of  the  respiratory 
tract  becomes  enriched  only  by  four  or  five  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  In  the  second  place  the 
method  has  the  adviantage  that  immediately 
after  the  discontinuation  of  the  insufflation,  the 
hollow  tongue  depressor  may  be  removed  and 
disinfected.  2.  A  "respiratory  valve"  is  in- 
terpolated in  the  tubing  which  permits  the  in- 
sufflation to  be  rhythmic;  by  turning  the  ring 
of  the  respiratory  valve  to  the  right,  inspira- 
tion is  produced,  and  by  turning  it  to  the  left, 
expiration  is  permitted.  As  to  the  details  of 
the  respiratory  valve,  I  have  to  refer  the  reader 
to  my  original  articles. 

A  continuous  insufflation  of  oxygen  has  thp^ 
disadvantage  that  the  inspiratory  insufflation 
continues  even  during  the  period  of  expiration. 
This  disadvantage  is  especially  significant  when 
the  muscular  x)ower  of  the  patient  begins  to  be 
diminished  and  the  aid  of  the  expiration  by  the 
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accessory  muscles  becomes  greatly  impaired. 
The  necessary  removal  of  an  injurious  surplus 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  interfered  with  by 
continuous  insufSation,  and  the  development  of 
asphyxia  is  hereby  facilitated.  Furthermore, 
the  oxygen  administered  by  continuous  insuf- 
flation without  the  provision  of  controlling 
valves,  becomes  vitiated  with  ci^bon  dioxide 
during  expiration. 

I  consider  the  addition  of  the  metal  hollow 
tongue  depressor  and  the  insertion  of  the  con- 
trolling respiratory  valve  as  distinct  improve- 
ments over  the  method  of  continuous  insuffla- 
tion through  a  rubber  tube,  a  method  so  simple 
that  I,  of  course,  have  tested  it  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  my  work, 

I  consider  the  administration  of  oxygen  in 
respiratory  and  cardiac  diseases  as  a  valuable 
therapeutic  measure.  The  administration  of 
that  gas  in  hospitals  as  well  as  in  private  prac- 
tice, is  still  very  inefficient  and  neglected.  I 
am  rather  grateful  to  Dr.  Blodgett  for  opening 
np  the  discussion  of  the  administration  of  oxy- 
pren  by  efficient  methods ;  the  discussion  cannot 
fail  to  do  some  good. 


PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

Bt  Febbt  Lieut.  Hobacb  Gray,  Medical  Ck>RPS,  U.  S. 
Abmy. 

[From  Medical  Service,  Base  Hospital,  Gamp  Devens, 
Mass.] 

{Continued  from  page  SS^.) 

20.  The  relation  of  lung  involvement  to 
empyema  incidence  seems  slight,  since  it  fol- 
lowed right,  left,  and  bilateral  pneumonia  with 
practically  equal  frequency :  14%  of  rights  got 
empyema,  16%  of  lefts,  18%  of  bilateral  pneu- 
monias. 

The  case  mortality  rate  was  the  same,  38% 
and  39%  for  right  and  for  left  empyemas,  while 
for  bilateral  empyemas  it  was,  as  expected,  much 
higher,  67%. 

21.  The  lobe  involved  was  the  lower  alone 
in  75%  of  the  485  cases.  The  next  most  fre- 
quent was  the  lower  and  upper  16%,  then  the 
upper  alone  6%,  and  the  middle  alone  2%. 
When  both  lower  and  upper  were  involved, 
22%  of  the  cases  got  empyema;  vs.  16%  when 
only  one  lobe  was  consolidated. 

22.  Bacteriology  showed  that: 

ck     The   orgcmism  in   pneumonia  was   most 


Table  XVII.  Lung. 
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Tabuc  XVIII. 
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t)ften  unknown  (in  44%),  then  pneumocoocus 
alone,  i,e,,  without  streptococcus  (in  44%),  then 
streptocooeus  alone  (in  9%),  lastly  a  mixture  of 
streptococcus  and  pneumococcus  (in  3%). 

b.  The  moriaUty  of  pneumonia  was  great- 
est when  the  organism  was  streptococcus  alone, 
49%  ;  then  from  mixed  streptococcus  and  pneu- 
mococcus, 36% ;  then  from  pneumococcus  alone, 
12% ;  and  least  when  the  organism  was  un- 
known, only  6%. 

c.  The  most  frequent  organism  in  empyema 
was  streptococcus  alone  occurring  in  53%  of 
the  77  cases.  Next  came  pneumococcus  alone 
27% ;  mixed  streptococcus  and  pneumococcus  in 
17%,  and  finally  unknown  organisms  in  the  re- 
maining 3%. 

d.  The  niortaUty  of  empyemas  differed  from 
the  pneumonias  in  general  by  being  highest  from 
the  pneumococcus  alone ;  52%.  Next  in  fatality 
came  streptococcus,  46%;  and  mixed,  31%- 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  figures  ob- 
tained by  an  earlier  analysis  of  the  empyemas 
during  the  first  six  months,  53  out  of  241  pneu- 
monias. Among  th^e  empyemas  the  mortality 
was  exactly  reversed,  i.6.,  highest  with  mixed 
pneumococci  and  streptococci,  66%;  then  with 
streptococci  alone  49%  died,  while  with  pneu- 
mococci alone  only  38%.  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  well  known  occasional  turning 
of  the  tables  by  enlarging  the  number  of  oases 
analyzed.  In  this  case,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  an  explanation:  the  first  series,  the  white 
men,  did  not  die  so  readily  unless  the  streptococ- 
cus was  superimposed  upon  the  pneumococcus, 


while  the  negroes  later  died  with  the  pneumococ- 
cus alone. 

e.  The  improvement  in  the  number  of  cases 
typed  is  striking  toward  the  latter  i)art  of  the 
period  reviewed.  The  percentage  of  cases  whose 
bacteriology  was  ''undetermined''  in  the  first 
hundred  pneumonias,  43%  unknown ;  in  the  sec- 
ond hundred  56%;  third  66%;  in  the  fourth 
hundred  38%,  and  in  the  last  eighty-five  cases 
of  the  series  only  14%.  This  8atisfact6ry  dfan- 
inution  in  the  number  of  untyped  pneumonias 
was  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  a  general 
appreciation  of :  (1)  The  importance  of  coughed 
lung  sputa,  not  hawked-up  throat  mucus;  (2) 
the  surprisingly  lai^e  number  of  pnemonias 
from  which  such  satisfactory  specimens  are  ob- 
tainable only  after  insistence  on  an  early  moin- 
ing  coughing  spell;  (3)  the  kind  of  sputnm 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  for  typing,  not  easy 
to  describe,  but  thin  rather  than  thick. 

The  bacteriology  of  the  148  Negroes  compared 
with  that  of  the  337  white  men  showed  that: 
The  organism  in  pneumonia  was : 

1.  Mixed  streptococcus  and 
pneomococeas  in  the  fol- 
lowing relative  percent- 
age of  black  and  white 

cases  respectively 1.4%  B.  vs,     S.6%  W. 

2.  Streptococcus  alone  in    1.4%  B.r*.   12JJ%ofW. 

3.  Pneumococcus  alone  in  06.1%  B.v*.   34.1%  of  W. 

4.  Undetermined  in   31.1%  B.w.   50.1%  of  W. 


100% 


100% 


In  other  words: 

1.     A  mixed  infection  with  strep,  and  pnemn. 


Obqanism 


Tabuc  XIX.  Bacteriologt. 

PNXUMOiriA 
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was  about  onerthird  as  oommon  in  the  B.  as  in 
the  W. 

2.  The  streptococcus  was  about  one-ninth  as 
common  in  the  B.  as  in  the  W. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  the  pneumoooccus 
alone  was  about  twice  as  common  in  the  B.  as 
in  the  W. 

4.  Fewer  defective  specimens  of  sputum 
were  obtained  from  the  negroes. 

If  we  compare  the  148  negroes  not  with  the 
total  337  whites  but  with  the  contemporary  97 
whites,  we  find  much  the  same  results. 

1.  Mixed  in  1.4%  of  B.  vs.  8.2%  of  97  W. 

2.  Streptococcus  in  1.4%  of  B.  vs.  4.1%  of 
97  W. 

3.  Pneumococcus  in  66.1%  of  B.  vs.  43.3% 
of  97  W, 

4.  Undetermined  in  31.1%  of  B.  vs.  44.4% 

of97W.  -^55" 

Or  in  other  words: 

.  1.    Mixed  infection  was  about  one-sixth  as 
common  in  the  B.  as  the  W. 

2.  The  streptoooccus  was  about  one-third  as 
common  in  the  B. 

3.  The  pneumococcus  was  much  commoner 
among  the  B. 

4.  And  this  is  the  most  imi)ortant  feature  of 
the  comt)arison  of  the  black  cases  with  the 
whites :.  the  former  were  not  only  easier  to  group 
than  the  whites  in  the  whole  series,  but  were 
also  easier  to  get  typings  on  in  this  corUempo- 
rary  series,  %,e,,  during  the  same  period,  with 
the  same  ward  and  laiboratory  methods.  In 
other  words,  the  smaller  number  of  undeter- 
mined typings  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
negroes  came  at  the  latter  part  of  the  series, 
but  apparently  to  their  yielding  more  satisfac- 
tory specimens  of  sputum. 

Tabub  XX.  Bactbbioloot  of  148  NtoROBS. 
Oboanibm  PravMoiriA  Emptima 
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I 
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3 
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II 
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4% 
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3 
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3 

3 
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Total 
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5 

5 
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vn    ... 
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0 

0 

0 
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9 

8 
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Table  XXI.  Bacteriology  of  337  WnrrE  Men. 
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Table  XXII.  Bactemology  of  97  White  Men. 
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A  similar  bacteriological  table  seems  obvi- 
ous for  the  broncho-pneumonias  separate  from 
the  lobar  pneumonias.  This  is  especially  de- 
sired by  anybody  interested  in  the  streptococcus, 
the  importance  of  which  has  been  increasingly 
realized  with  each  succeeding  month  of  the  past 
winter  and  spring.  It  would  bring  out  more 
dearly  the  true  extent  of  the  supposed  relation 
hetween  hroncho-pneumonia  and  streptococci. 
This  relation  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Tt 
can  be  traced  only  by  using  thoroughly  reliable 
data.  The  use  of  any  other  would  yield  re- 
sults of  apparent  value  but  really  only  mislead- 
ing. It  is  felt  that  our  data,  while  serviceable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  bacteriological  tables 
presented,  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  reliable 
for  the  determination  of  the  relationship  under 
discussion,  because: 

a.  Too  many  patients  showing  diffuse  rales 
followed  later  by  clinical  and  x-ray  signs  of 
consolidation  not  definitely  either  lobar  or  lobu- 
lar, were  not  followed  up.  Looking  back  we 
can  only  guess.  We  cannot  justly  say  whether 
there  was: 

i.  Bronchitis  developing  broncho-pneu- 
monic patches. 

ii.  Bronchitis  developing  confluent-lobu- 
lar  broncho-pneumonia. 

iii.  Bronchitis  developing  lobar  pneu- 
monia. 

h.     Too  many  sputa  were: 

i.    Never  sent  to  the  laboratory. 

ii.  There  considered  * 'defective  speci- 
mens.'' 

iii.     Not  examined  for  any  streptococci. 

iv.  Not  classified  as  to  whether  the  strep- 
tococci were  hemolytic  or  innocent. 

V.  Reported  under  a  different  classifica- 
tion on  two  occasions  without  any 
evidence  in  the  clinical  record  of  co- 
operation between  the  ward  and  the 
laboratory  in  deciding  whether  this 
divergence  was  due  to: 

i.     Faulty  technic. 

ii.     Reinfection  with  a  different 
organism. 

iii.     Super-infection  with  a  dif- 
ferent organism. 

(To   be  continued.) 


(Clittiral  Brfiarlmntl. 

REPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  CONGENITAL 
ATRESIA  OF  THE  OESOPHAGUS.* 

By  James  liiNCOLN   Huntington,  M.D.,  J.  Hebbdkt 

Young,    M.D.,    and    N.    Chandles    Foot,    M-D., 

Boston. 

The  obstetrical  history  in  this  case  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  mother  is  39  years  old,  with  a  nega- 
tive family  and  past  history;  date  of  last  cata- 
menia  was  January  9,  1918.  Previously  had 
had  two  normal  labors,  the  children  are  alive 
and  well;  one  miscarriage,  followed  by  un- 
eventful convalescence.  The  history  of  this 
pregnancy  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  the  patient 
started  in  labor  with  rupture  of  the  membranes 
at  2.20  a.m.,  on  November  8th:  under  gas  and 
oxygen,  followed  by  primary  ether  at  10.25 
A.M.  she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child,  weigh- 
ing eight  pounds,  eight  ounces.  The  delivery 
was  in  every  way  normal.  The  child  breathed 
at  once,  but  seemed  to  be  secreting  a  great  deal 
of  mucus,  requiring  constant  attention  for  the 
first  two  hours,  turning  blue  repeatedly  and 
choking.  Every  time  there  was  respiratory  dif- 
ficulty the  evacuation  of  a  drachm  or  two  of 
thick,  tenacious,  slightly  yellow  mucus  by  the 
mouth  would  give  temporary  relief.  Between 
these  attacks  the  child  seemed  normal. 

When  first  seen  by  the  surgeon,  the  infant 
was  six  hours  old.  She  was  well  developed  and 
nourished,  rather  pale  for  a  new-bom  baby  and 
slightly  cyanotic.  Her  breathing  was  noisy,  but 
not  labored.  The  head  and  fontanelles  ¥rere 
normal.  The  mouth  and  throat  were  filled  with 
thick,  tenacious  mucus.  The  heart  was  normal 
in  size  and  position,  heart-sounds  of  good  qual- 
ity, no  murmurs.  Although  the  child  had  not 
cried  lustily  since  birth,  air  apparently  entered 
all  parts  of  both  lungs;  but  auscultation  was 
difficult  because  of  the  noise  made  by  the  mucus 
in  the  "throat.  The  abdomen  and  extremities 
were  normal.  There  was  no  paralysis  and  no 
evident  malformation.  At  the  first  examination 
nothing  unusual  was  suspected.  The  child  ap- 
peared normal,  except  for  the  large  amount  of 
mucus  in  the  throat. 

When  seen  the  next  day  the  amount  of  mu- 
cus in  the  throat  was  still  considerable.  Attacks 
of  choking  and  cyanosis  were  frequent,  some- 
times three  or  four  within  one  hour,  and  even 
with  oxygen  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  get  the 
child  breathing  again.     She  had  had   normal 
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meconium  movements  and  had  passed  urine. 
When  given  water  from  a  medicine  dropper 
and  when  put  to  the  breast,  she  would  take  a 
mouthful,  choke  and  stop  breathing.  When 
the  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  tube  feeding, 
the  tube  met  an  obstruction  five  inches  below 
the  gums  and  no  fluid  would  pass  this  obstruc-* 
tion.  Although  the  tube  caused  no  discomfort 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  pour  in  fluid, 
respiration  would  cease.  The  diagnosis  of  com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  was  evident. 
Sui^cal  treatment  was  not  justifiable  because 
of  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the  patient, 
who  died  on  the  fourth  day,  death  being  due 
to  exhaustion  and  an  inhalation  pneumonia 
which  was  revealed  only  at  autopsy. 

At  autopsy  the  following  facts  were  noted, 
the  protocol  will  be  given  in  somewhat  abbre- 
viated form.  The  body  is  53  cm.  in  length,  well 
developed  and  nourished;  rigor  mortis  present 
in  lower  jaw,  absent  in  extremities.  Post-^ 
mortem  lividity  marked  in  dependent  portions. 
There  are  no  external  abnormalities,  the  pupils 
are  equal,  2  m.m.  in  diameter.  Upon  making 
the  primary  incision  from  suprasternal  notch 
to  mons  pubis  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  found  to 
be  well  developed,  the  diaphragm  is  in  it^ 
proper  relationship  to  the  ribs.  The  umbilical 
vein  is  patent  throughout,  from  the  healing  um- 
bilicus to  the  liver,  2  m.m.  in  diameter.  Upon 
opening  the  thorax  the  lungs  do  not  collapse. 

The  heart  shows  no  abnormalities,  excepting 
that  it  contains  a  small  amount  of  fluid  blood, 
indicating  asphyxia.  The  right  lung  lies  free, 
its  surface  is  everywhere  smooth  and  shining 
and  is  mottled  purplish  red  and  bright  salmon- 
pink.  The  upper,  middle  and  lower  lobes  are, 
for  a  great  part,  consolidated,  the  consolidation 
being  of  a  patchy  nature.  The  lower  anterior 
margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  show 
normal  aeration  and  are  of  a  salmon-pink  color. 
On  cut  section  this  organ  is  found  to  be  filled 
with  areas  of  consolidation  averaging  3-5  m.m. 
in  diameter.  Throughout  these  areas  there  is 
very  little  air  content,  the  fluid  content  .is 
slightly  increased,  as  is  the  blood  content.  Tha 
bronchi  are  everywhere  markedly  congested  and 
contain  a  slight  amount  of  mucus.  The  left 
lung  is  very  similar,  the  upper  lobe  being  al- 
most normal  in  color  and  consistence,  with  the 
'  exception  of  a  few  areas  of  very  dark  red  hem- 
orrhage, averaging  1-2  m.m.  in  diameter.  The 
lower  lobe  is  markedly  mottled  and  contains 
nun^erous   patches   of   consolidation  which  are 


sparsely  scattered  throughout  its  substance.  On 
cut  section  it  is  for  the  greater  part  normal  in 
the  upper  lobe,  except  for  the  hemorrhagic, 
areas  just  described;  cut  section  of  the  lower 
lobe  shows  similar  changes  to  those  seen  in 
the  right  lung,  but  much  less  marked.  Its 
bronchi  are  exactly  like  those  of  its  fellow. 

Microscopically,  the  lungs  show  edema  and 
hemorrhage  into  the  alveolar  spaces,  with  very 
marked  congestion  of  the  capillaries  in  the  al- 
veolar walls,  areas  of  true  broncho-pneumonia 
in  which  the  exudate  is  composed  chiefly  of 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  and  red  cells. 
Some  alveoli  contain  a  thick,  pink-staining  mass 
somewhat  suggestive  of  milk.  Fibrin  is  pres- 
ent in  the  exudate  in  small  amounts.  Compen- 
satory emphysema  is  noted  in  the  least  affected 
parts  of  the  lungs.  The  bronchi  are  filled  with 
pus  and  there  is  considerable  sub-pleural  hem- 
orrhage. 

The  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  adrenals,  kidneys 
and  internal  genitalia  are  in  no  way  remarkable. 

Alimentary  Tract.  The  oesophagus,  begin- 
ning at  the  phiarynx,  extends  downward  to  a 
point  3.5  cm.  below  the  glottis,  where  it  term- 
inates abruptly  in  a  rounded,  slightly  tapering, 
blind  extremity  not  unlike  the  thumb  of  a  glove. 
It  is  1.5  cm.  in  diameter,  has  thickened  walls,  2 
m.m.  diameter,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
thick,  tenacious  mucus.  From  its  extremity  a 
small  musculo-fibrous  cord  continues  to  a  lower 
oesophageal  segment  2.5  cm.  further  down.  This 
cord  measures  1  m.m.  in  thickness.  The  lower 
segment  of  the  oesophagus  opens  out  of  the 
trachea,  just  at  its  point  of  bifurcation.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  similar  to  a  normal  oesophagus  in 
its  general  structure  and  size,  being  one  centi 
meter  in  diameter,  with  its  walls  of  normal 
thickness  and  oolor.  It  terminates  normally'  in 
the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  The  opening 
into  the  trachea  is  a  small,  transverse  slit,  about 
5  m.m.  in  width,  which  communicates  with  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  trachea  at  a  point 
directly  behind  the  bifurcation.  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  funnel-shaped  bulging  of  the 
posterior  tracheal  wall  for  1.5  cm.  above  this 
communication. 

Microscopic  examination  of  cross  sections  of 
the  connecting  cord,  taken  at  different  levels, 
show  no  trace  of  epithelial  tissue ;  it  is  made  up 
of  longitudinally  arranged  muscle  fibres  and 
intermuscular  connective  tissue.  The  muscle  is 
striated. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  1  is 
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the  posterior  view  of  the  specimen,  a,  the  upper 
segment ;  h,  the  cord,  and  c,  the  lower  segment. 
Pig.  2  gives  the  anterior  view  of  the  communi- 
cation of  the  lower  segment  with  the  trachea. 


The  stomach  and  intestines  present  no  ab- 
normalities, the  former  contains  a  small  amount 
of  thick,  bile-stained  mucus;  the  latter  are 
partly  collapsed  and  contain  a  small  amount  of 
meconium  and  some  gas.  The  cause  of  death 
was  evidently  respiratory  embarrassment,  due 
to  the  anomaly  and  to  the  inspiration  pneu- 
monia that  resulted  therefrom. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  his- 
tory of  and  the  explanations  for  a  condition 
which  is  common  enough  to  warrant  much  more 
mention  than  has  been  accorded  it  in  the  aver- 
age system  of  medicine  or  surgery;  Albutt, 
Keene,  Osier,  Pfaundler,  and  Schlossmann  (La 
Petra's  translation)  all  dismiss  it  with  a  para- 
graph or  two  and  even  special  pathologies,  like 
Kaufmann's,  give  but  brief  accounts  of  this 
anomaly.  Lewis,  in  Keibel  and  Mall's  Embry- 
ology^,   devotes   much   time   to   atresia  of  the 


oesophagus  at  birth  and  puts  special  emphi 
on  the  most  common  type,  that  represented 
our  case.  He  outlines  the  theory  of  its  ori| 
without  going  into  the  subject  at  length,  \ 
gives  a  valuable  bibliography. 

A  review  of  three  of  the  authors  named 
this  bibliography  5¥ill  give  one  a  good  idea 
the  work  done  on  this  subject  and  of  the  van 
theories  to  explain  the  different  forms  of 
anomaly  encountered.  These  three  are  Fo 
ner*,  Kreuter",  and  Giffhom*.  Giffhom's  a 
cle  is  of  interest  chiefly  for  its  review  of  the 
erature  in  years  past;  he  describes  two  a 
and  advances  a  theory  as  to  the  reasons  for  tl 
existence.  Forssner^s  article  takes  up  the  s 
ject  of  atresiae  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
a  whole,  including  those  of  the  oesophagus  i 
gives  so  excellent  a  summary  of  Kreut 
paper,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  i 
further. 

Summing  up  the  material  of  these  three  a 
cles  we  find  that  the  condition  has  been  knc 
since  1838,  when  Schoeller  described  a  num 
of  cases  of  congenital  atresiae  of  the  oesophaj 
stating  that  the  type  represented  by  our  eas 
the  most  common.      In    1884    MacKenzie 
scribed  forty-five  cases.     Kreuter  collected 
less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven.    In  disci 
ing    this     last     series,     Forssner    ruled 
eighteen  for  various  reasons;    total  absence 
oesophagus,  double  oesophagus,  other  gross 
normalities  present,  insufficient  data,  etc. 
the  remaining  ninety-three  he  notes  the  foil 
ing  facts: 

Sixty-four  are  connected  with  respirat 
tract,  sixty-one  of  them  with  the  trachea,  tl 
with  the  bronchi.  Pour  of  those  connected  ? 
the  trachea  opened  into  it  in  its  upper  pcHti 
forty-one  at  the  bifurcation.  In  sixty-one 
upper  segment  ended  blindly  with  a  cord  c 
necting  it  with  the  lower  segment  in  thij 
three,  no  cord  in  five,  and  no  data  in  twenty-^ 
Tl'e.e  was  complete  interruption  of  the  oeso 
agus,  with  two  segments  ending  blindly, 
eleven  cases.  Of  these,  six  had  a  connect 
cord,  five  had  none.  There  was  membran 
closure  of  the  oesophagus  in  three  cases,  an( 
stenosis  in  fifteen. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  most  common  type,  a 
prising  roughly  two-thirds  of  all  oongeni 
atresiae,  is  one  connected  with  the  trachea  at 
bifurcation,  where  the  lower  segment  takes 
origin ;   the  upper  segment  ending  blindly  « 
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being  connected  with  the  lower  by  a  cord  of 
moseular  tissue. 

There  are  several  theories  to  explain  the 
anomaly  and  we  shall  consider  them  chronologi- 
cally. The  oldest  is  that  of  Elebs  and  MacEen- 
zie:  that  too  much  material  was  used  up  in 
forming  the  respiratory  tract,  the  oesophagus 
being  interrupted  at  a  point  where  its  substance 
was,  so  to  speak,  appropriated  by  the  respira- 
tory tract.  Poerster  and  Giflfhorn  took  the 
view  that  it  was  to  be  traced  to  the  period  when 
the  oesophagus  was  still  a  solid  cord  and  failed 
to  vacuolate  and  open  up  properly;  a  theory 
based  upon  comparative  embryology  and,  as  has 
been  subsequently  shown,  quite  erroneous,  as  the 
human  oesophagus  is  at  all  times  patent,  under 
conditions  of  normal  development,  unlike  that 
of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Kraus  combines 
these  ideas,  advancing  three  hypotheses:  a. 
That,  in  the  type  where  the  oesophagus  is  for 
the  greater  part  obliterated,  the  respiratory 
tract  has  used  up  the  material  (Klebs'  view). 
h.  That  those  cases  with  membranous  closure 
"entice  one  to  think  of  epithelial  occlusions." 
c.  That  the  common  type  is  due  to  pressure 
exerted  by  'neighboring  vessels,  with  resulting 
pressure-atrophy,  an  hypothesis  also  advanced 
by  Keith,  who  found  anomalies  in  the  branch- 
ing of  the  left  subclavian  artery  ('*low  origin") 
in  three  cases  where  the  oesophageal  deformity 
was  also  present,  but  which  he  had  to  reject 
later,  upon  finding  several  cases  where  this  did 
not  hold  true.  Kreuter  supported  Foerster's 
view. 

Forssner's  explanation  is  more  logical  than 
any  of  these,  but  fails  completely  to  explain  the 
condition.  He  rejects  the  theories  just  cited, 
as  they  fail  to  explain  the  formation  of  the 
fifltnla  which  exists  in  most  of  the  cases.  He  re- 
jects the  epithelial  proliferation  theory  on  the 
grounds  that  the  separation  of  the  respiratory 
from  the  alimentary  tracts  takes  place  at  a 
X)eriod  much  in  advance  of  that  in  which  the 
oesophageal  epithelium  becomes  actively  pro- 
liferative; the  two  tracts  separate  before  the 
four  millimeter  stage  is  reached,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, while  the  proliferative  phenomena  take 
place  when  the  embryo  is  about  19  m.m.  in 
length.  That  -he  is  correct  in  this  surmise  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  a  well-formed 
oesophageal  atresia  of  the  common  type  in  an 
eighteen  millimeter  embryo  in  the  Harvard  col- 
lection, which  corresponds  perfectly  with  our 
oase,  excepting  that  there  is  a  sacculated  dilata- 


tion of  the  middle  third  of  the  lower  segment, 
Forssner's  explanation  is  that  the  fusion  of  the 
outgrowing  lips  of  the  tracheal  groove  is  in- 
complete at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  future  trachea  and  that  this  inter- 
ruption persists  as  a  fistula,  which  stimulates 
later  proliferation  of  the  epithelium  above,  or 
below  it  with  resultant  occlusion  at  the  end  of 
one  or  both  segments;  if  either  end  be  closed 
off,  a  fistula  will  persist.  The  characteristic 
dilatation  of  the  upper  segment,  such  as  seen 
in  our  specimen,,  he  thinks  results  from  the 
swallowing  of  liquor  amnii  and  that  this  brings 
about  an  axial  shortening  of  the  cul-de-sac 
which  may  cause  the  rupture  and  disappearance 
of  the  cord  connecting  the  segments. 

The  best  explanation  of  all  is  outlined  by 
Lewis,  in  Keibel  and  Mall.  When  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus  are  becoming  separated,  at  the 
4  m.m.  stage,  two  processes  or  wings  of  the  body- 
cavity  project  up  on  either  side  of  the  latter, 
normally  exerting  enough  pressure  to  groove 
its  outer  surface,  these  grooves  running  from 
below  upward  and  from  behind  forward.  These 
grooves  are  readily  demonstrated  in  a  recon- 
structed model  of  a  4  m.m.  embryo.  Now,  sup- 
posing this  pressure  were  increased  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  these  processes,  due  to  an 
abnormal  amount  of  fluid  within  them,  or  to 
cellular  overgrowth,  the  grooves  might  become 
deep  enough  to  mould  the  oesophagus  into  the 
trachea  at  that  i)oint,  cutting  off  an  upper  and 
a  lower  segment,  the  former  usually  ending 
blindly,  the  latter  being  switched  into  the 
trachea  and  communicating  with  it.  That  por- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  between  the  two  wings 
of  body-cavity  would  be  pressed  together  and 
ultimately  atrophy,  giving  rise  to  the  cord.  It 
would  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  the  future 
and  investigate  such  cords  microscopically  to, 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  epithelium. 

To  recapitulate:  the  best  theory  is  that,  at 
an  early  period,  the  walls  of  the  foregut  grow 
towards  one  another,  forming  two  folds.  An- 
terior to  these  folds  is  the  future  trachea,  pos- 
teriorly the  future  oesophagus.  If,  while  this 
is  taking  place,  pressure  is  exerted  at  a  point 
near  the  bifurcation  of  the  respiratory  tract  by 
the  impinging  processes  of  body-cavity  already 
described,  the  fusion  will  take  place  along  new 
lines  at  this  x)oint,  resulting  in  a  shunting-out 
of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  oesophagus  from 
the  foregut  into  the  respiratory  tract  and  an 
obliteration  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper 
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third  of  the  oesophagus,  with  the  formation  of 
an  upper  blind  segment,  or  cul-densae  communi- 
cation with  the  mouth.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  an  anomaly,  with  numerous  mucous  glands 
in  the  phamx  and  upper  cul-de-sac  actively  se- 
creting (and  possibly  hypertrophied  in  the  cul- 
de-sac)  could  cause  much  mucus  to  collect  in 
the  mouth  and  upper  air  passages.  It  could  not 
be  swallowed  and  if  inhaled  might  excite  further 
secretion  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  from  the 
resulting  irritation,  establishing  a  vicious  circle. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to 
Professor  Lewis  for  his  kind  assistance  in  the 
interpretation  of  this  phenomenon. 
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CHOREA:    ARSENIC  AS  A  REMEDY.* 
Bt  Gboegb  For,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I. 

*' Rough  Notes  on  Remedies/'  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Murray,  published  in  1896,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  books  of  its  year.  Its  introduc- 
.tion  at  once  produced  a  favorable  impression, 
and  the  opening  chapter  **6n  arsenic  in  diabe- 
tes, chorea,  and  asthmia,"  met  and  satisfied  the 
wants  of  the  great  majority  of  his  professional 
brethren.  We  have  no  intention  of  quoting  the- 
ories on  the  etiology  or  pathology  of  chorea, 
either  Sydenham's  or  the  so-called  Chorea 
magria  sive  Qermcmorwni,  The  disease  is  de- 
scribed under  the  title  Saint  Vitus'  dance  by 
Sydenham;  and  we  read  that  Saint  Vitus  was 
remioved  from  Sicily  when  a  boy,  at  the  time 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  the  year  303,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Florence.  His  mortal  remains,  after  many  re- 
movals, are  said  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
cloister  of  Koovey  in  836. 

''At  Strasburg  many  hundred  began 
To  dance  and  leap,  both  wife  and  man, 
In  open  market,  lane  and  street. 
By  day  and  night;  many  did  not  eat 
Until  to  an  end  their  madness  came ; 
Saint  Vitus'  they  did  it  name." 

•  Reprinted  from  the  Nedical  Press  of  January  22,  1919.    , 


Gregory  Horstitus,  the  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Wittenberg,  and  afterwards 
a  public  physician  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Ulm,  informs  us  that  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  some  women, 
whom  he  described  as  being  disordered  in  their 
minds  and  affected  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  rest- 
lessness in  their  bodies,  repaired  once  a  year  to 
the  Chapel  of  Saint  Vitus,  near  Ulm,  and  con- 
tinued there  night  and  day,  leaping  and  danc- 
ing, till  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to  drop  down 
almost  dead.     Thus,   continues  he,  they  were 
restored,  and  continued  well  till  the  following 
May,  when  the  same  propensity  returned,  and 
required  a  similar  course  of  exercise  to  r^nove 
it.     From  this  tradition  the  convulsive  disease 
to  which  children  are  so  lia;ble  derives  its  name. 
This  condition  of  convulsive  neurasthenia  is,  in 
some  cases,  difficult  to  differentiate  from  Syden- 
ham's chorea.    Hirsh  reminds  us  that  the  danc- 
ing mania  is  still  commemorated  in  the  gro- 
tesque   procession    of    the    ** jumping    saints" 
which  is  held  every  Whitsuntide  at  Echtemach. 
These  manifestations  are  evidently .  symptoms 
of  hysterical  neurasthenia  in  weak-minded  in- 
dividuals, and,  as  we  see  from  the  older  writers, 
were  sometimes  successfully  treated  by  purga- 
tives and  bleeding.     A  different  condition   is 
found  in  Sydenham's  .type,  even  though  only 
in  degree.     There  are,  however,  some  cases  in- 
termediate   between    these   two   in   which  the 
arsenic  treatment  is  peculiarly  successful.     Of 
these  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole,  put  some  cases  on 
record  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  successfully  • 
treated  them  in  the  manner  Dr.  Murrell  so  hap- 
pily, and  unconsciously,    re-introduced.    Eliza 
H.,  a^d  17,  has  had  chorea  Sancti  Viti  for 
three  months.     *'The  muscles  of  the  arms  arc 
most  affected  with  the  irregular  and  involun- 
tary motions,  but  those  of  the  trunk  and  lower 
extremities  are   considerably  under  the   influ- 
ence of  the  disease;   indeed,  the  whole  body  is 
frequently  thrown  into  the  most  grotesque  atti- 
tudes.''    She  was  put  on  four-drop  doses  of 
liquor  arsenicalis  three  times  a  day,  with  di- 
rections to  add  one  drop  to  each  dose  every  day. 
Ten  days  after  she  was  taking  fourteen  drops 
in  each  dose,  "and  is  apparently  getting  rapidly 
well."    She  is  directed  not  to  increase  the  dose 
any  further.    Three  months  later  "there  has  not 
been  any  return  of  the  chorea.  *'    Miss  P.,  nine 
years  of  age,  affected  with  chorea,  September 
6,  1817.     Fear  is  supposed  to  be  the  exciting 
cause.    On  the  24th  of  the  month  the  symptoms 
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were  greatly  augmented  in  severity;  her  nights 
were  greatly  disturbed,  and  she  was  incessantly 
in  motion  during  the  day.  The  function  of 
speech  was  nearly  suspended.  On  this  day  she 
was  put  on  the  arsenic  treatment,  taking  three 
drops  daily.  October  30:  **  There  have  been 
no  symptoms  of  chorea  for  the  last  four  or  five 
days.  Ten  days  later  there  was  a  slight  relapse, 
sleep  being  interrupted  by  jactitations;  the  liq- 
our  arsenicalis  was  resumed  and  continued  for 
^five  or  six  weeks,  long  after  all  the  symptoms 
had  disappeared,  and  at  the  time  of  reporting, 
April,  1819,  Miss  P.  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health."  October  27,  1817:  M.  R.,  twelve 
years  old,  tall  for  her  age,  and  of  a  delicate 
constitution.  She  has  been  aflPected  with  chorea 
for  a  long  time,  and  for  the  last  six  weeks  has 
had  it  in  a  very  violent  degree.  **The  whole 
sfystem  of  voluntary  muscles  is  subject  to  the 
jactitations,  which  during  the  day  are  inter- 
rupted, and  at  intervals  are  exceedingly  violent ; 
and  notwithstanding,  at  night  the  convulsive 
motions  are  less  frequent,  yet  they  often  then 
take  place  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  deprive  her 
of  sleep  for  several  nights  together.  To  prevent 
her  injuring  herself  in  the  exacerbations  of  the 
disease,  persons  were  employed  to  hold  her; 
and  at  all  times  when  out  of  bed  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  fasten  her  to  her  chair. 
Arsenic  was  given  as  in  other  cases  in  gradually 
increasing  doses,  until  toxic  symptoms  were 
produced.  November  20th:  "The  patient  is 
able  to  dress  and  undress  herself  with  ease. 
She  walks  well  and  articulates  with  tolerable 
fluency.''  November  27:  "The  patient  is  quite 
recovered;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
least  symptom  of  her  unpleasant  complaint. 
She  is  at  this  time  working  with  her  needle,  and 
has  just  read  to  me  a  short  poem  to  show  how 
perfectly  she  has  recovered  the  power  of  articu- 
lation." June  2,  1818:  John  E.,  fourteen  years 
of  age,  suffered  from  chorea  three  years  ago, 
had  a  relapse  six  weeks  prior  to  coming  under 
treatment,  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms. 
August  1,  returned  to  his  work  as  a  coach- 
maker's  apprentice,  free  from  all  symptoms  for 
four  weeks  past. 

The  first  recommendation  of  arsenic  in  the 
therapeusis  of  chorea,  or  one  of  the  first,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  of  Reigate,  who  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1813,  placed  the  following  case  on 
record: — A  girl,  aged  fourteen,  subject  to  in- 
volxmtary  motions  of  the  limbs,  almost  inces- 
sant, and  so  violent  as  to  produce  severe  bruises 


by  blows  inflicted  on  herself.    She  seized  every- 
thing within  her  reach,  dashing  and  throwing 
these  about  continually.    During  her  short  and 
disturbed  sleep  in  the  night  she  had  very  fre- 
quent   agitations    and    convulsive  movements, 
and  was  much  harassed  by  nightmare.    She  suf- 
fered from  severe  headaches,  and  had  difficulty 
in  swallowing  and  masticating  her  food.     Her 
articulation    was    broken    and    indistinct.      A 
strong  cathartic  proved  that  her  bowels  were 
not  loaded.    Her  head  was  shaved  and  bathed 
several  times  a  day  with  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar;  the  shower  bath  used  every  morning,  and 
her  use  of  animal  food  was  restricted.    Infusion 
of  digitalis  was  prescribed,  and  all  without  any 
beneficial  effect.     A   compound  'gamboge  pill 
was  given  every  night,  so  as  to  act  gently  on 
the  bowels,  and  the  solution  of  arsenic  three 
times  a  day,  in  doses  beginning  with  five  drops, 
and  increasing  one  drop   every  day,   until  it 
might  begin  to  disagree  with  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which  it  did  when  it  was  augmented  to 
thirteen  drops.    The  dose  was  then  diminished, 
and  continued  at  about  ten  drops,  during  six 
weeks.     Soon  after  this  plan  was  adopted  the 
symptoms  began  to  abate,  and  they  gradually 
subsided,  until  the  cure  was  completed.     The 
use  of  digitalis  and  afterwards  of  arsenic  by 
surgeons    may   with    much    probability  be  as- 
cribed to  the  edition  of  Fowler's  Medical  Re- 
ports of  the  Effects  of  Arsenic  in  the  Cure  of 
Agues,  Remitting  Fevers,  and  Periodic  Head- 
ache,  published  in   1786,   to  which  Dr.  With- 
ering contributed  a  letter,  as  did  Dr.  Arnold. 
For  neurotic  convulsions  the  free  purging  rec- 
omiAended  so  strongly  by  Sydenham, — ^"bleed- 
ing   and   purging  most   alternate," — ^held   its 
ground.     Such  a  case  is  that  of  Dr.  T.  Watt, 
Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Qlasgow, 
which  was  published  in  February,  1814,  under 
the  title,  "Jactitation,  or  Chorea."    The  patient, 
Mary  W.,  aged  ten  years,  was  on  the  first  of 
January,   1813,   seized   with   most  excruciating 
headache,    accompanied   with   almost   incessant 
vomiting.     She  required  her  body  to  be  kept 
always  in  a  perfectly  erect  posture.     If  even 
the  head  was  allowed  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
incline  backwards  or  forwards,  or  to  either  side, 
it  increased  the  pain  so  remarkably  as  to  ren- 
der it  intolerable.     She  never  lay  down  until 
completely  exhausted,  and  at  the  very  point  of 
falling  asleep.    These  symptoms  continued  four 
weeks  with  little  variation,  but  during  that  time 
she  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  of  walking. 
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In  February  she  was  seized  with  a  propensity 
to  turn  round  upon  her  feet  like  a  top,  which 
she  did  from  morning  to  night.  In  March  she 
lost  her  speech,  and  was  seized  with  fits  of  roll- 
ing her  body  as  a  roller;  two  attendants,  one 
at  her  head  and  another  at  her  feet,  as  she  lay 
across  the  bed,  Ufted  her  to  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  she  immediately  rolled  again  to  the 
foot.  These  fits  lasted  six  or  seven  hours  a  day. 
To  try  to  stop  this  a  large  bucketful  of  cold 
water  was  dashed  over  her  body,  with  very  good 
result.  She  continued  this  motion  for  six 
weeks.    Hundreds  came  to  see  her. 

In  April  she  had  convulsive  spasms,  **  draw- 
ing her  head  and  her  heels  nearly  together,  bent 
up  like  a  bow,  then  allowing  them  to  separate, 
her  buttocks  fell  with  considerable  force  on  the 
bed."  She  repeated  the  same  thing  ten  or 
twelve  times  a  minute  for  fourteen  hours  a  day. 
This  continued  for  five  weeks,  when  she  was 
seized  with  a  propensity  to  stand  on  her  head. 
Resting  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  she  placed 
the  crown  of  her  head  a  little  farther  down  in 
the  bed  than  her  pillow;  she  then  elevated  the 
trunk  and  lower  extremities  directly  to  the  roof 
of  the  bed;  as  soon  as  the  body  was  elevated  in 
this  manner,  all  muscular  exertion  seemed  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  it  fell  down  as  if  dead.  She 
repeated  this  movement  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  a  minute  for  fifteen  hours  a  day.  These 
extraordinary  performances  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  many  physicians.  She  began  at  a 
particular  hour  every  morning,  and  discon- 
tinued at  a  given  hour  at  night.  When 
micturition  was  seen  to  begin  she  had  to  be 
forcibly  held  down  until  the  act  was  completed. 
Her  bowels  never  acted  except  in  consequence  of 
an  injection.  She  was  brought  into  Glasgow 
during  the  night,  in  an  open  gig,  and  returned 
home  in  the  same  manner.  The  day  following 
she  was  seized  with  a  spontaneous  purging,  and 
soon  after  that  she  became  more  tractable. 
She  took  any  purgative  that  was  prescribed. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  she  recovered  her 
speech  completely,  and  also  her  former  health, 
strength  and  spirits.  Purgatives  were  diligently 
applied  and  operated  powerfully.  We  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  case  of  Sydenham's  chorea;  the  acts  were 
purposive,  and  gratified  the  girl's  vanity  by  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  strangers. 

A  much  more  important  case  is  that  of  a  girl, 
eleven  years  of  a^.  Christian  Shaw,  of  Ren- 
frewshire, to  which  reference  has  been  made 


in  the  article,  "Robert  Houstoun,".  as  the  no- 
torious ''Bargarran  Case."  This  child  is  de- 
scribed as  having  had  violent  fits  of  leapmg, 
dancing,  running,  crying,  fainting,  which  first 
manifested  themselves  in  August,  1696,  and 
were  ascribed  to  witchcraft.  Not  only  Ren- 
frewshire, but  all  Scotland  became  excited  and 
concerned  in  the  case.  **A  true  narrative  of 
the  suflPerings  of  a  young  girl,  who  was 
strangely  molested  by  evil  spirits,  and  their  in- 
struments, in  the  West,  collected  from  authen- 
tic testimonies,"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  many 
pamphlets  of  the  day.  The  clergy  were  most 
active  on  the  occasion,  and  took  full  credit  for 
the  perfect  restoration  to  health  of  the  child  in 
the  March  of  the  year  following.  They  cer- 
tainly were  energetic  in  their  contest  with  the 
Evil  One.  Besides  days  of  humiliation,  two 
solemn  fasts  were  observed  throughout  the 
whole  bounds  of  the  presbytery,  and  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen  and  elders  were  appointed  in 
rotation  to  be  constantly  on  the  spot.  Decem- 
ber had  come  and  gone,  and  as  yet  no  sign  of 
improvement,  so  the  clergy  decided  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  lay  element,  and  a  numer- 
ously signed  memorial  was  presented  to  His 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  to  take  steps  to  exor- 
cise Christian  Shaw.  On  the  nineteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1697,  a  warrant  was  issued  setting  forth 
''that  there  were  pregnant  grounds  of  suspicion 
of  witchcraft  in  Renfrewshire,  especially  from 
the  afflicted  and  extraordinary  condition  of 
Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  John  Shaw,  of 
Bargarran. 

''A  commission  was  therefore  granted  to  Alex- 
ander Lord  Blantyre,  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Sir 
John  Shaw,  and  five  others,  together  with  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter and  report.  This  commission  is  signed  \ff 
eleven  privy  counsellors,  consisting  of  some  of 
the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
dom. 

* '  The  report  of  the  commissioners  having  fully 
confirmed  the  suspicions  respecting  the  ecdst- 
ence  of  witchcraft,  anotlier  warrant  was  issued 
on  the  fifth  of  April,  1697,  to  Lord  Hallcraig, 
Sir  John  Houstoun,  and  four  others,  "to  try 
the  persons  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  to  soti- 
tence  the  guilty  to  be  burned  or  otherwise  exe- 
cuted to  death  as  the  commission  should 
incline." 

The  conunissioners,  thus  empowered,  were  not 
remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  After 
twenty  -hours  were  spent  in  the  examination  of 
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witnesses,  and  counsel  heard  on  both  sides,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  "exhorted  the  jury 
to  beware  of  condemning  the  innocent,  but  at 
the  same  time,  should  they  acquit  the  prisoners 
in  opposition  to  legal  evidence,  they  would  be 
accessory  to  all  the  blasphemies,  apostacies,  mur- 
ders, tortures,  and  seductions  whereof  these 
enemies  of  heaven  and  earth  should  hereafter 
be  guilty. "  After  the  jury  had  spent  six  hours 
in  deliberation,  seven  of  the  miserable  wretches, 
three  men  and  four  women,  were  condemned  to 
the  flames,  and  the  sentence  faithfully  executed 
at  Paisley  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1697. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Sir  Gilbert  Reane's  ad- 
dress came  too  late  to  influenee  such  a  jury  and 
such  judges.  Writing  in  July,  1813,  he  says: 
"Might  not  these  strange  delusions  have  been 
properly  enough  enumerated  in  the  list  of  dis- 
eases which  have  disappeared?  Some  of  those 
who  have  been  accused  of  witchcraft  believed 
themselves  guilty,  and  might  not  they  be  stated 
as  laboring  under  a  species  of  epidemic 
insanity?'' 


ft^tirittt  from  JonritaL 

RUPTURE  OP  THE  AORTA  WITHIN  THE 
PERICARDIUM.* 

Bt  John  Wabb,  M.D. 

Case  1.— May  18,  1832/  Mr.  J.  L.,  aged  30, 
an  officer  in  one  of  the  banks  in  this  city,  called 
on  me  for  advice.  He  had  been  indisposed  for 
some  months.  He  more  particularly  ascribed 
the  commencement  of  his  indisposition  to  a  se- 
vere cold  with  which  he  had  b^en  affected  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter.  This,  he  said,  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  ob- 
struction at  the  bottom  of  the  windpipe. 
Though  never  well  since,  his  attention  had  not 
been  called  to  his  symptoms  till  within  a  few. 
weeks.  He  now  complained  principally  of  pains 
and  stiffness  in  the  muscles  and  joints  of  all 
the  limbs,  more  especially  of  the  shoulders  and 
arms.  These  were  quite  tender  to  touch.  I'hese 
pains,  which  he  called  rheumatic,  and  said  he 
had  suffered  from  before,  were  worse  dur- 
ing the  evening  and  in  the  night;  so  that  his 
nights  were  restless  and  unrefreshing.  He  had 
lost  flesh.  His  countenance,  which  in  health 
was  remarkably  ruddy  and  healthy,  was  thin 

'Beported  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Me<Ucftl  Improvement,  and 
pubUshed  in  the  iseue  of  the  Joubhal  for  Ifarcfa  27,  18SS. 


and  pale ;  the  lips,  especially,  seemed  quite  des- 
titute of  blood.  The  unhealthiness  of  aspect 
was  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  emaciation. 
He  had  a  great  general  feeling  of  weakness,  but 
complained  of  hardly  anything  else.  His  ap- 
petite was  indifferent,  but  he  was  still  abl$|  to 
eat  moderately  and  to  digest  pretty  well.  The 
tongue  had  a  slight  white  fur.  The  pulse  was 
84.  There  was  no  disturbance  in  the  respira- 
tion, and  no  cough.  On  examination  of  the 
heart  there  was  no  increased  impulse;  but  a 
slight  bellows  or  rasping  sound  was  heard  on 
the  left  side — as  well  as  could  be  judged — oc- 
curring between  the  two  sounds. 

I  continued  to  see  Mr.  L.  occasionally  for  two 
months.  The  nature  of  the  disease  continued 
obscure — ^the  unnatural  sound  in  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  was  invariably  found  on  examina- 
tion, but  no  other  symptom  pointed  particularly 
to  this  organ  as  the  seat  of  disease.  The  only 
additional  symptom  which  made  its  appearajice 
during  this  period,  was  a  considerable  tender- 
ness or  soreness  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  disagreeable 
sensation  of  jarring  was  occasioned  by  walking, 
or  by  any  sudden  motion.  His  system  was 
slightly  affected  by  mercurials — his  diet  was 
regulated — ^he  took  mild  tonics,  and  the  warm 
bath  frequently — rode  gently  on  horseback,  and 
went  a  journey  of  some  weeks.  During  this 
treatment,  his  general  health  and  appearance 
improved,  and  he  gained  a  little  flesh.  The 
pains  and  soreness  of  the  muscles  subsided  un- 
der the  use  of  guiacum  and  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  the  tenderness  in  the  chest  was  re- 
lieved by  a  succession  of  small  blisters.  About 
the  end  of  July  he  felt  himself  so  far  restored 
as  to  resume  his  duties  at  the  bank,  and  con- 
tinued there  to  his  death.  The  amendment, 
however,  was  partial  and  temporary.  I  never 
saw  him  again,  but  was  informed  that  he  con- 
tinued to  grow  more  feeble — ^to  complain  espe- 
cially of  excessive  weakness  and  faintness,  and 
of  great  soreness  across  his  chest,  so  that  any 
jar  in  walking  produced  intense  uneasiness.  But 
he  had  no  cough,  no  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
the  appetite  continued  good. 

November  1,  he  died  instantaneously,  while 
conversing  with  a  person  at  the  bank.  His  body 
was  examined  the  same  evening.  The  lungs 
were  perfectly  healthy.  The  pericardium  was 
found  distended  with  more  than  a  quart  of 
coagulated  blood,  from  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  lying  just  without  the 
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coronary  artery,  between  the  aorta  and  pulmon- 
ary artery.  The  opening  through  which  the 
blood  was  effused  was  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  walls  of  the  aneurism 
were  very  thin,  but  there  was  mtich  thickening 
of  ii^e  arterial  coats  in  the  neighborhood.  Some 
of  the  bronchial  glands  were  found  ossified.  The 
digestive  organs,  apparently,  were  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state.  The  small  intestines  were 
filled  with  chyme,  and  the  lacteals  distended 
with  chyle. 

Case  2. — January,  1833.  I  was  called,  about 
10  in  the  evening,  to  see  a  gentleman  who  was 
supposed  to  be  in  a  fit.  I  found  him  dead.  On 
examination  of  his  body  the  ensuing  day,  a 
ruptured  aneurism  was  found,  situated  in  the 
same  part  of  the  aorta  as  that  described  in 
the  preceding  case,  and  corresponding  to  it  in 
appearance.  The  pericardium  was  distended 
with  blood. 

He  had  appeared  on  the  day  of  his  death  to 
be  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits,  had  made  no 
complaint,  had  attended  public  worship  as 
usual,  and  ate  a  pretty  hearty  supper.  His 
death  took  place  immediately  after  getting  into 
bed.  Upon  a  more  particular  inquiry  with  re- 
gard to  his  previous  state  of  health,  I  found, 
although  he  had  not  complained  of  indisposi- 
tion, he  had  taken  no  medical  advice,  yet  that 
he  had  not  been  well  for  some  months.  His 
countenance  had  been  remarkably  pale;  his 
lips,  especially,  very  pale  for  some  time.  Dur- 
ing the  last  summer  he  had  complained  fre- 
quently of  a  troublesome  pain  in  the  left  side; 
and  during  the  autumn,  of  rheumatism  of  the 
shoulders.  Probably  many  other  symptoms 
might  have  been  detected,  had  he  been  exam- 
ined by  a  physician. 

Upon  comparing  these  cases  together,  we  find 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  appearances  after 
death,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  materials  for 
judgment,  in  the  symptoms  during  life.  The 
symptoms  common  to  both,  were — a  peculiar 
paleness  and  sickly  appearance  of  the  counte- 
nance generally,  and  especially  of  the  lips — a 
pain  and  tenderness  in  some  of  the  joints  or 
muscles,  mistaken  for  rheumatism — ^and  some 
uneasiness,  tenderness  or  pain  about  the  chest. 
In  each  there  was  also  absent,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  almost  every  symptom  which  would  di- 
rect attention  to  the  heart  or  large  vessels  as 
the  organ  diseased;  there  was  no  cough,  no 
dyspnoea  in  any  position,  no  dropsical  effusion. 
In  the  first  case  there  was  no  affection  of  the 


circulation,  no  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  no  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  on  exercise,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this' might  be  the  case  with  the 
second  also.  The  only  circumstance  in  the  per- 
son under  my  care,  which  excited  a  suspicion 
that  the  disease  might  be  connected  with  the 
heart,  was  the  absence  of  evidence  of  disease  in 
any  other  part,  and  the  anomalous  affection  of 
the  limbs.  The  detection  of  the  sound  accom- 
panying the  heart's  action  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  suspicion,  but  could  hardly  be 
said  to  confirm  it. 


Am^rtratt  ftr&tral  Vinsrafiifira. 

WALTER  JAMBS  DODD  (1869-1916)  .• 

Walter  James  Dodd,  pioneer  roentgenologist 
and  a  martyr  to  his  specialty,  was  bom  in  Lon 
don,  England,  in  the  year  1869  and  came  to  this 
country  as  an  immigrant  boy  at  the  age  of  15. 
He  was  early  moved  to  follow  the  sea,  but  was 
induced  by  the  college  authorities,  impressed  by 
his  ability,  to  continue  life  here  as  an  assistant 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Harvard  College 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  acquired  a 
profound  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  in  1892 
was  appointed  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital as  assistant  apothecary,  and  four  years 
later,  as  apothecary.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  undertook  experimentation  with  x-rays,  un- 
der the  usual  unfortunate  and  restricted  condi- 
tions which  obtained  in  the  early  days.  A  se- 
vere dermatitis  was  therefore  sustained  in  1896, 
and  he  underwent  his  first  operation  for  its  re- 
sults in  1898.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  tie 
subject  of  fifty  operations  for  roentgen  derma- 
titis and  its  sequelae. 

Seeking  to  dignify  further  his  work,  which  al- 
ready, through  his  sacrifices,  had  attained  high 
dignity,  Dr.  Dodd  studied  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  in  1900  and  1901,  but  completed  his 
course  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
partment. University  of  Vermont,  in  1908.  Prom 
that  year  until  his  death  he  held  the  position  of 
roentgenologist  to  the  Massachusetts  Cteneral 
Hospital,  an  official  recognition  of  what  had 
been,  in  reality,  his  position  for  many  years. 

With  the  orsranization  of  a  department  of 
roentgenology'-  in  Harvard  University,  he  was 

•  From  the  forthcomiru:  "American  Medical  Biography.'*  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Burraare.  Anr  important 
additions  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed  by  tlie  autliora. 
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appointed  instruetor,  a  x>06ition  which  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Botolph  Club  of  Boston,  as  well 
as  of  many  medical  societies,  in  addition  to  his 
membership  in  the  American  Roentgen  Bay 
Society. 

He  married  Margaret  Lea  of  Moncton,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Dr.  Dodd  died  December  18,  1916,  following 
still  another  operation  for  infected  glands. 

Such,  briefly,  were  the  events  in  a  life  of  sin- 
gular beauty — ^the  life  of  a  gentleman,  loving 
and  beloved ;  cheerful  beyond  conception  in  the 
face  of  physical  anguish.  Glorified  by  a  mar- 
tyr's soul,  his  face  turned  toward  the  horizon 
of  high  purpose,  with  an  obliteration  of  self  that 
cheapened  and  made  tawdry  the  usual  motives 
of  ordinary  men.  He  journeyed  steadily  on  to- 
ward that  horizon,  turning  into  the  gold  of  loyal 
friendship  all  those  who  came  within  the  Midas- 
touch  of  his  personality. 

A  life  such  as  his  gives  charity  a  new  mean- 
ing. As  a  crown  to  its  later  years,  his  ear  was 
alert  to  hear  from  the  far  land  of  his  adoption 
the  call  of  the  uation  of  his  birth,  in  dire  need 
of  the  peculiar  service  which  he  could  give.  Dis- 
daining physical  handicaps  and*added  risks,  he 
hastened  forth  to  labor  for  England  with  a  hero- 
ism that  even  she  knew  not  of. 

Thus  again  have  fallen  the  burden  and  the 
staff,  and  again  has  another  been  received  into 
the  glorious  band  of  those  whom  self-sacrifice, 
upon  the  altar  of  a  noble  cause,  has  immor- 


talized. 


Percy  Brown,  M.D., 


MBUOQBAPHT. 

Awker.  Jowt.  of  Bctntgenology,  Janomiy,  1917. 


So0k  ftnrtfim. 


The'  Surgical  Clinics  of  Chicago,  June,  1918. 
Volume  II..  Number  3,  with  63  Illustrations. 
Published  Bi-Monthly.  Philadelphia  and 
London :  W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 

The  June  number  contains  articles  from  15 
clinics.  The  contributors  are:  Drs.  Albert  J. 
Ochsner,  Arthur  Dean  Bevan,  Gustav  Kolischer, 
Prank  Smithies,  Carl  Beck,  Frederic  A.  Besley, 
Frederick  G.  Dyas,  Nelson  M.  Percy,  Daniel  N. 
EisendrathL,  Edwin  W.  Ryerson,  Edward  H. 
Ochsner;     Coleman     G.     Buford,     Roger     T. 


Vaughan,  Thomas  J.  Watkins,  and  George  E. 
Shambaugh. 

The  subjects  vary  widely.  Among  the  simpler 
ones  are: '^Umbilical  Hernia  inlnfants  and  Chil- 
dren," by  Dr.  Coleman  G.  Buford;  ''Bunions," 
by  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Ryerson;  "The  Treatment 
of  Potential  and  Acquired  Static  Flat-foot," 
by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Ochsner,  with  his  personal 
method  of  strapping.  Chest  injuries  are  inter- 
estingly dealt  with  by  Dr.  Daniel  N.  Eisendrath. 
Dr.  Frederick  G.  Dyas  emphasizes  the  thing  too 
often  forgotten  in  some  clinics,  major  surgerj*- 
under  local  anesthesia.  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Besley 
discusses  11  cases  of  ''Surgical  Affections  of 
Stomach  and  Duodenum";  Dr.  Carl  Beck,  "A 
New  Method  of  Gastrostomy;"  and  Dr.  Frank 
Smithies  reports  a  series  of  patients,  and  then 
discusses  1,000  cases  of  "Gall-bladder  Disease"; 
this  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  condensed  into 
20  pages.  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan  writes  con- 
cerning "Kidney  Stone;  Ureteral  Stone;  Chol- 
emia  from  Obstruction  Due  to  Common  Duct 
Stone ;  liarge  Ulcerating  Sarcoma  of  the  Neck ; 
Huge  Fibroma  in  the  Mesentery  at  Ileocecal 
Junction  and  Jejunal  Obstruction  Due  to  Ad- 
hesions about  Site  of  Gastro-enterostomy,  and 
Two  Large  Tumors." 

The  June  number  seems  to  us  to  be  exception- 
ally good. 


Reclaiming  the  Maimed.  R.  Tatt  McEenzie, 
M.D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1918. 

To  physical  therapy  must  be  entrusted  the 
restoration  of  many  who  have  been  injured  in 
war  service.  This  little  volume.  Reclaiming  the 
Maimed,  describes  the  unusual  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  war  and  presents  various 
curative  devices.  Treatment  by  physical  thera- 
peutic methods  is  particularly  applicable  to  in- 
juries to  peripheral  nerves,  scar  tissues,  old 
septic  wounds,  to  the  final  cure  of  post-operative 
conditions,  to  functional  neuroses,  to  conditions 
commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  "shell 
shock,"  to  sprains  and  fractures,  rheumatism, 
flat  foot,  and  other  postural  defects.  In  treat- 
ing these  conditions,  galvanism  and  ionization, 
the  faradic  current,  radiant  heat  and  light, 
hydrotherapy,  and  massage  have  been  found  of 
practical  value.  The  technique  of  these  meth- 
ods of  treatment  is  explained  in  this  book.  In 
addition,  twenty  appliances  designed  for  the  re- 
education of  weakened  muscles  and  stiff  joints 
are  described.  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  deal  with  the  importance  of  gymnas- 
tics and  occupation  in  treatment.  The  value  of 
physical  therapy  is  being  recognized;  its  pur- 
pose and  achievement  are  clearly  presented  in 
this  volume. 
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THE  TOXICOLOGY  OF  DIGITALIS. 

Digitalis  presents  problems  of  a  serious  na- 
ture to  both  pharmacology  and  therapeutics,  a 
truth  which  may  be  appreciated  by  reading  the 
enormous  bulk  of  experimental  and  clinical 
studies  poured  out  upon  the  subject.  There 
must  be  some  serious  reason  why  the  inquiry 
into  the  constitution  and  effects  of  the  drug, 
such  as  they  are  assumed  by  the  practical  physi- 
cian as  a  basis  for  his  deductions,  should  reach 
the  gigantic  proportions  which  we  know  today. 
The  old  doubt  as  to  the  possible  dangers  of 
large  doses  has  recently  come  under  discussion, 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  expo- 
sition of  the  newest  principles  of  investigation 
and  development  of  the  function  of  digitalis  in 
disease  had  actually  settled  the  question  of  its 
toxic  properties.  Some  authorities,  like  Mac- 
kenzie, state  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  writers  would  explain  clearly  what  is  the 
danger  of  which   they  are  afraid.     In  thirty 


years'  familiar  use  of  the  drug  he  has  never 
seen  any  evil  result  from  its  use  '^when  given 
in  the  manner  I  have  indicated"  (Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  1918,  p.  379).  Other  writers^  while 
appreciating  this  and  the  great  value  of  the 
^' tonic"  effects  of  digitalis,  as  well  as  the  help- 
ful assurance  of  Mackenzie  that  he  "has  never 
yet  come  across  an  ineffective  preparation," 
yet  maintain  that  the  characteristic  action  on 
the  heart  may  be  harmful,  either  because  the 
preparations  of  the  drug  are  of  varying 
strength  or  because  they  have  been  pushed  too 
far. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  tests  of  the 
strength  of  different  preparations  have  revealed 
great  uncertainties.  For  example,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt  observes  (Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1918) :  ''In  a  study  of  twenty- 
four  specimens  of  American  digitalis,  both  wild 
and  cultivated,  from  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  six  were  found  to  be  above  the  U.S.P. 
standard,  three  were  exactly  of  standard 
strength,  and  fifteen  were  below  it."  He  com- 
plained that  large  wholesale  drug  houses  sup- 
ply an  inferior  digitalis.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  tinctures  of  strophanthus,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  imj^robable  that  this  circumstance 
and  the  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  tincture 
to  ten  per  cent,  led  to  some  untoward  accidents 
in  recent  years.  As  regards  the  special  appli- 
cation of  digitalis  and  other  remedies  of  the 
closely  related  group  of  poisons,  there  is  an 
obvious  danger  in  these  variations  of  quality. 
That  they  have  been  the  cause  of  fatal  cases 
cannot  be  doubted,  by  any  one  who  has  exam- 
ined either  the  literature  of  this  subject  or  the 
clinical  records  of  practice. 

The  most  explicit  statements  on  this  point, 
backed  by  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge, 
are  those  of  the  French  physicians,  Huchard, 
Vaquez,  and  Bardet.  Recently  Fiessinger  has 
sought  to  set  forth  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
toxic  nature  and  significance  of  digitalis;  in 
which  the  drug  is  viewed  no  longer  merely,  as 
hitherto,  from  the  standpoint  of  pharmacology 
and  chemistry  alone,  but  from  that  of  dyna- 
mics, for  which  its  ''tonic"  action  is  so  essen- 
tial a  characteristic.  In  his  latest  article  (Rev. 
gen.  de  din.  et  do  ther.,  1916,  Vol.  30,  p.  536) 
he  develops  his  objections,  briefly,  as  follows: 
"We  should  not  return  to  the  prescription  of 
digitalis,  if  its  use  did  not  continue  to  cause 
errors  in  therapeutics,  prejudicial  to  the 
patient.    The  errors  in  the  use  of  digitalis  may 
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be  grouped  together  in  six  dafises :  1.  Prescrib- 
ing digitalis  in  nervons  disorders  of  the  heart; 

2.  It  is  often  prescribed  in  doses  too  large; 

3.  Sometimes  the  physician  waits  to  prescribe 
it  until  symptoms  of  myocardial  heart-block 
have  reappeared ;  4.  The  drug  is  stopped  when 
the  heart  has  recovered  its  contractility;  5.  Suc- 
cess is  expected  from  large  doses  when  small 
doses  have  failed;  6.  Small  doses  are  pre- 
scribed for  too  long  a  time."  It  is  under  the 
conditions  of  4,  as  Fiessinger  points  out,  that 
most  of  the  clinical  accidents^  often  fatal  ones, 
have  occurred.  In  fact  a  case  somewhat  similar 
is  recorded  by  MacKenzie  (Diseases  of  the 
Hearty  p.  236).  In  estimating  the  cause  of  this 
effect  Fiessinger  argues  that  the  muscle  of  the 
heart  is  already  exhausted,  and  yet  it  is  aroused 
to  an  eflPort  and  called  upon  to  put  forth  more 
energy-  and  work  by  the  stimulus  of  the  drug. 
It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  per- 
ceive the  result.  The  heart  collapses  suddenly 
as  would  any  other  muscular  fibre  if  it  had  to 
do  such  constant  work ;  for,  except  in  the  refrac- 
tory phase,  it  is  admitted  that  the  muscle  is 
normally  always  ready  to  respond  to  a  stimulus. 
The  actual  point  of  application  of  this  stimu- 
lus is  said  by  Chio  to  be  the  vagus,  in  the  tract 
which  is  the  site  of  action  of  atropine,  which 
prevents  the  diastolic  arrest  produced  by  digita- 
lis {Acfiivo  di  Fisialogia,  May,  1916.)  All  the 
effects  of  digitalis  increase  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  work  of  the 
ventricle,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  wonderful 
potential  power  of  this  organ  that  over-stimu- 
lation is  not  oftener  fatal. 

Vaquez  sums  up  the  matter  by  saying  that 
in  these  circumstances  ''digitalis  is  the  cause  of 
the  very  trouble  it  is  intended  to  remove."  The 
effects  are  often  overlooked  because  digitalis 
poisoning  is  not  common,  except  (as  Taylor  ob- 
serves) "in  the  shape  of  overdoses  given  medi- 
cinally but  injudiciously,  which  produced  un- 
pleasant fifymptoms,  and  probably  hastened  the 
end  in  many  cases  of  heart  disease.  Sir  Thomas 
Stevenson  has  seen  a  patient  under  the  influence 
of  digitalis  die  very  suddenly  on  being  raised 
by  the  nurse  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting 
posture." 

This  statement  exactly  describes  what  hap- 
pens, but  it  has  never  been  made  clear  whether 
digitalis  or  some  of  its  constituents  was  the 
toxic  agent.  One  reason  for  this  obscurity  is 
the  habit  which  many  writers  have  of  speaking 
of  digitalis,  as  digitalin,  digitoxin,  or  some  other 


constituent  of  the  leaf.  An  eminent  writer  on 
pharmacology  has  labored  hard  to  prove  that 
the  members  of  the  group,  antiarin,  strophan- 
thin,  neriine,  digitalin,  digitoxin,  and  digita- 
lein  are  *'pure  substances,  and  the  inference  of 
course,  is  that  their  effects  are  uniform.  He 
lays  much  stress  on  their  common  property  of 
resting  the  heart.  Adopting  this  argument  as 
a  basis  for  practice,  he  conjectures  that  the 
effect  of  digitalis  is  nothing  but  the  combined 
action  of  digitalin,  digitoxin,  and  digitalein. 
The  view  of  Focke  and  Ziegenbein  is  somewhat 
different.  '*The  power  of  the  leaves  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  digitoxin  in 
them."  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Kos- 
mann,  and  it  is  supported  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  facts  of  poisoning.  As  reported 
by  Tardieu-Roussin,  Casper,  v.  Jaksch,  arid 
many  others,  a  decoction  of  digitalis  has  a 
poisonous  property  of  its  own.  The  toxic  char- 
acters of  the  most  powerful  of  the  constituents 
of  digitalis,  digitalin,  and  digitoxin  are  not 
clearly  defined.  ''The  extractives,"  writes 
Mackenzie,  "which  go  under  such  names  as 
digitalin,  digitoxin,  strophanthin,  we  have  not 
used — ^because  they  are  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  be  recognized."  However,  the  case  of  Koppe, 
poisoned  by  a  dose  of  l/34th  of  a  grain  of  digi- 
toxin, is  significant. 

The  evidence,  though  not  of  the  clearest  na- 
ture, shows  that  digitalis  is  probably  responsible 
for  far  more  fatal  accidents  than  is  commonly 
believed.  Its  great  defect  from  this  point  of 
view  is  its  property  of  being  excreted  much 
faster  from  the  stomach  than  from  the  kidneys, 
which  has  led  to- the  name  of  cumulative  poison. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  effect  is  not  the 
chief  cause  of  mischief,  but  the  almost  indefin- 
able way  in  which  it  produces  a  collapse  of  the 
heart,- indefliiable  at  least  except  to  thos^  who 
have  seen  it. 


THE  CARE  AND  RE-EDUCATION  OF 
CRIPPLES. 

The  care  and  re-education  of  cripples, 
whether  in  military  or  in  civil  life,  presents 
many  problems  to  be  overcome.  The  American 
Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples  considers  these 
problems,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
disabled  and  of  society.  It  is  not  only  the  actu- 
al reeducation  which  must  be  accomplished,  but 
often  it  is  the  desire  to  be  re-educated  which 
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must  be  created  in  the  first  instance.  In  Prance 
the  mimber  of  mutUes  who  are  brought  to  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  training  themselves  for 
future  industrial  Kfe  is  increasing  daily.  In 
time,  the  sentiment  and  gratitude  which  now 
seeks  to  reward  the  heroism  of  the  maimed  by 
shielding  him  from  the  harsh  severities  of  life> 
will  no  longer  last,  and  the  crippled  soldier  will 
be  obliged  to  face  reality,  totally  unfit,  unless  he 
accepts  the  chances  which  are  now  given  to  him 
to  fit  himself  for  a  useful  place  in  the  world. 
Something  more  must  be  done  than  to  provide 
mere  training;  in  the  schools  themselves  there 
must  be  a  homelike  atmosphere,  and  besides 
work,  there  must  be  also  play  and  comfort,  and 
regard  for  the  soldier's  individual  interests. 

The  Vocational  School  for  Disabled  Soldiers 
at  Nantes,  Prance,  has  made  successful  experi- 
ments which  are  worthy  of  mention.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  the  municipality  of  Nantes  or- 
ganized a  hospital  for  the  wou^ded,  and  in 
1916,  it  was  given  over  entirely  to  convalescent 
patients.  Without  news  from  their  families, 
with  their  physical  capacities  greatly  reduced 
by  their  injuries,  these  men  awaited  the  end  of 
the  war  a  prey  to  dark  discouragement  and  anx- 
iety. EflForts  to  better  their  condition  by  teach- 
ing the  men  trades  showed  results  in  a  surpris- 
ingly brief  time,  and  with  the  renewal  of  their 
energy,  the  men  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as 
human  waste  and  became  active,  skillful  work- 
men. A  re-educational  school  was  organized 
and  the  government  stood  ready  to  support  it. 
This  training  was  far  superior  to  the  system  of 
training  disabled  men  by  placing  them  as  ap- 
prentices in  private  shops,  where  no  attempt 
was  made  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  physical 
powers  of  the  apprentice  nor  to  grade  it  accord- 
ing to  his  capabilities.  The  trades  taught  are : 
locksmithing,  carpentry,  watch  and  clock  mak- 
ing, basketry,  sabot,  clog,  and  shoemaking,  and 
tailoring.  A  commercial  course  was  organized 
to  train  men  as  bookkeepers,  business  clerks, 
and  civil  service  employees.  The  length  of  the 
training  course  is  twelve  months,  and  after  the 
first  three  months,  pupils  are  allotted  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  their  labor  on  any  piece 
of  work  having  market  value.  In  the  interests 
of  the  school,  breaches  of  discipline  have 
to  be  punished;  but  the  morale  of  the  pupils, 
as  a  rule,  is  excellent.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  school  at  Nantes  has  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  its  pupils  and  none  have  been 
placed  at  cut  wages. 


In  South  Africa,  the  problems  which  arose  in 
connection  with  her  disabled  soldiers  were  excep- 
tional. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  South  Afri- 
ca had  no  facilities  for  manufacturing  modem 
artificial  limbs,  and  only  insufficient  means  for 
the  technical  education  of  the  civil  population. 
A  Vocational  Training  School  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  hospital  in  Rich- 
mond Park,  and  training  is  given  in  the  work- 
shops to  enable  the  men  to  become  expert  work- 
men in  a  large  number  of  trades.  Highly  skilled 
professional  instructors  are  employed,  a  fact 
which  makes  the  men  realize  that  an  extraordi* 
nary  opportunity  is  being  afforded  them. 
Three  factors  are  considered  in  determining 
the  patient's  future  career:  (1)  the  man's 
own  indinatoin;  (2)  his  physical  disability;  (3) 
his  suitability  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. Approximately  ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
disabled,  for  whom  vocational  training  is  ap- 
propriate, voluntarily  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities afforded  them. 

In  every  country,  in  rehabilitating  disabled 
soldiers  for  civilian  life,  there  are  distinct  social 
responsibilities  which  must  be  recognized.  In 
addition  to  medical  treatment,  re-educational 
treatment,  and  a  manifestation  of  the  best  spirit 
among  the  men,  a  constructive,  and  not  a  demor- 
alizing, infiuence  must  be  exerted  by  the  family, 
the  employer,  and  the  community  at  large  in 
order  to  insure  the  complete  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
family  of  the  injured  man  is  to  see  the  hopefol 
rather  than  the  depressing  aspect.  Families 
should  know  of  the  possibilities  of  re-education 
and  re-employment  and  of  the  provisions  be- 
ing made  for  the  disabled.*  The  second  respon- 
sibility of  the  family  is  to  understand  the  im- 
portance to  the  disabled  soldier  of  the  proffered 
training  for  self-support,  and  to  encourage  him 
in  every  possible  way  to  undertake  it.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  family  to  stand  behind  the  man 
during  his  course  of  training  and  to  try  in 
eveiy  way  to  encourage  rather  than  dishearten 
him,  and  to  make  the  home  influence  as  truly 
helpful  as  possible  after  his  return  from  hos- 
pital ol*  school. 

In  the  readjustment  of  the  crippled  soldier  to 
civilian  life,  the  employer  has  a  very  definite  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  a  mistake  to  be  willing,  from 
patriotic  motives,  to  find  for  ex-soldiers  any  odd 
jobs  which  are  available,  regardless  of  whether 
the  men  can  earn  their  wages  or  not.  For  the 
disabled  man  a  constructive  job  must  be  found, 
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which  he  can  hold  on  the  basis  of  competence 
alone.  Working  in  this  way,  he  can  be  self-re- 
specting, happy,  and  can  look  forward  to  a  f iis 
ture.  Employers  should  study  the  jobs  under 
their  jurisdiction  to  determine  what  ones  might 
be  satisfactorily  held  by  cripples,  and  give  crip- 
ples preference  for  these  jobs. 

The  responsibility  to  the  disabled  soldier  on 
the  part  of  the  community  at  large  is  more 
complex.  Hero-worship  and  inappropriate  en- 
tertainment are  to  be  avoided.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  injury  which  the  general  public  can  do 
to  the  disabled  soldier  is  to  foster  the  prejudice 
against  the  disabled^  the  incredulity  as  to  possi- 
ble usefulness,  the  apparent  will  to  pauperize, 
and  the  reluctance  through  usual  channels  of 
opportunities  to  give  the  handicapped  man  a 
chance.  The  handicap  of  public  opinion  is  a 
greater  obstacle  than  amputation  of  limb  or  loss 
of  sight.    In  the  words  of  John  Galsworthy : 

"This  comrade  of  ours  is  not  your  puppet. 
He  shall  yet  live  as  happy  and  as  useful — ^if 
not  as  active — a  life  as  he  ever  lived  before. 
Do  your  worst;  you  shall  not  crush  him!  We 
shall  tend  him  from  clearing  station  to  his  last 
hospital  better  than  wounded  soldier  has  ever 
yet  been  tended.  In  special  hospitals,  orthope- 
dic, paraplegic,  phthisic,  neurasthenic,  we  shall 
give  him  back  functional  ability,  solidity  of 
nerve  or  lung.  The  flesh  torn  away,  the  lost 
sight,  the  broten  eardrum,  the  destroyed 
nerve,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  give  back;  but  we 
shall  60  recreate  and  fortify  the  rest  of  him 
that  he  shall  leave  the  hospital  ready  for  a  new 
career.  Then  we  shall  teach  him  how  to  tread  the 
road  of  it,  so  that  he  fits  again  into  the  national 
life,  becomes  once  more  a  workman  with  pride 
in  his  %ork,  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  the 
consciousness  that,  handicapped  though  he  be, 
he  runs  the  race  level  with  his  fellows,  and  is 
by  that  so  much  the  better  man  than  they." 


IiABORATORY    INVESTIGATION    OP    IN- 
FLUENZA. 

Wb  have  received  recently  three  reprints,  by 
Major  Lesley    Spooner,    M.D.,   describing  the 
base  hospital  laboratory  at  Camp  Devens  and 
the  bacteriological  studies  made  at  this  camp 
during  the  influenza  epidemic.     The  work  of 
the   base   hospital   laboratory   presented   itself 
in    three    distinct    divisions:    1,  sanitary    bac- 
teriology;   2,  routine  hospital   diagnosis;    and 
3,  technical  training.     The   work   in   sanitary 


bacteriology  included  not  only  the  usual  lab- 
oratory examinations  of  milk  and  water,  but 
more  especially  the  search  for  infectious  dis- 
ease carriers,  and  the  usual  practice  of  methods 
used  in  detecting  meningitis,  diphtheria,  ty- 
phoid, malaria,  and  hookworm  carriers,  and 
gives  a  report  on  prophylactic  innoculations 
and  vaccinations. 

All  branches  of  hospital  diagnosis  have  been 
centralized  in  one  building,  an  arrangement 
which,  although  making  it  necessar>'^  for  a  large 
group  to  work  in  small  quarters,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording  closer  supervision  of  work. 
Tabulated  results  of  blood  cultures  for  pneu- 
monia show  that  50  per  cent,  of  cases  showing 
positive  blood  cultures  recovered,  and  only  2  per 
cent,  of  those  with  negative  cultures  died.  In 
carrying  out  laboratory  instruction,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  train  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  many  phases  of  work  to  which 
they  have  not  been  accustomed. 

The  bacteriological  study  of  the  infiueriza  epi- 
demic at  Camp  Devens  has  been  reported  by 
Lesley  H.  Spooner,  Joseph  M.  Scott,  and  Elmer 
H.  Heath,  Jr.  The  first  cases  of  influenza  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital  on  September  7,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  the  disease 
had  spread  considerably.  The  report  of  this 
investigation  includes  a  study  of  cultures  from 
the  lungs,  accessory  sinuses  and  heart's  blood 
at  necropsy,  and  those  derived  from  the  spu- 
tum, naso-phar3mgeal  secretions,  pleural  exu- 
dates, and  blood  of  patients  acutely  sick  with 
the  disease.  The  technic  employed  and  the  mor- 
phology of  the  cultures  are  described.  The  in- 
vestigators believe  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
B.  influenzae  was  the  prime  etiological  factor  in 
the  epidemic,  since  it  was  found  in  such  a  large 
proportion  of  specimens  of  sputum  when  the 
latter  was  derived  from  the  lower  air  passages 
and  was  properly  examined ;  since  the  organism 
was  recovered  from  lungs  postmortem  in  62 
per  cent,  of  those  cases  carefully  studied,  and 
in  pure  cultures  from  at  least  one  lobe  in  50  -per 
cent,  of  the  same  series;  and  since  the  blood  of 
patients  convalescent  from  the  disease  showed  ja 
rising  agglutinating  power  not  only  to  their 
own  organism,  but  also  to  heterologous  cultures. 

A  third  reprint  describes  the  serum  of  Type  1 
pneumonia.  Spooner,  Sellards,  and  Wyman 
found  that  the  mortality  of  this  group,  when 
treated  with  serum  of  low  titer  during  their 
entire  course,  or  only  in  the  last  stages  with 
high  titer  serum,  was  approximately  double  that 
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similarly  treated  before  the  epidemic.  Patients 
treated  with  high  titer  serum  during  the  entire 
disease  showed  a  mortality  of  only  7  per  cent. 
The  work  done  at  the  base  hospital  laboratory 
at  Camp  Devens  and  the  bacteriological  inves- 
tigation carried  on  in  connection  with  a  disease 
which  has  assumed  the  seriousness  of  the  recent 
influenza  epidemic  is  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance, and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  available 
these  reports  of  the  results  noted  at  Camp 
Devens. 


MEDICINE   IN  THE  THIRTEENTH   CEN- 
TURY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  complete,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  literary  accounts  of 
medical  history  in  England  is  the  account  of 
thirteenth  century  medicine  presented  by  Gil- 
bertus  Anglicus  in  his  ''Compendium  Medi- 
cinae."  This  manuscript  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library  by 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Handerson,  and  published  after 
his  death  by  the  editorial  staflf  of  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  Journal.  Gilbert  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  his  time. 
We  know  few  of  the  details  of  his  life ;  he  was 
probably  bom  in  about  1180  and  received  his 
early  education  in  England.  At  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  he  went  to  the  Continent  to 
complete  his  studies  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  Compendium  is  divided  into  seven  books, 
and  the  dassiflx^tion  follows  the  usual  method 
of  the  day — ^from  head  to  foot.  The  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  book  will  doubtless  surprise 
the  modem  reader;  for  besides  general  diseases, 
it  includes  consideration  of  physiology,  physiog- 
nomy, ophthalmology,  laryngology,  otology, 
gynecology,  neurology,  dermatology,  embryol- 
ogy, obstetrics,  dietetics,  urinary  and  venereal 
diseases,  therapeutics,  toxicology,  operative  sur- 
gery, cosmetics,  and  even  the  hygiene  of  travel 
and  the  prevention  of  sea-sickness.  Of  course 
the  book  is  not  free  from  the  superstition  of  the 
age.  For  example,  under  medical  treatment  of 
goitre  we  find  the  following  advice:  "Dig  out 
of  the  ground  while  chanting  a  pater  nosier,  a 
nut  which  has  never  borne  fruit.  The  roots  and 
other  parts  i)ound  well  with  two  hundred  grains 
of  pepper,  and  boil  down  in  the  best  wine  until 
reduced  in  volume  to  one-half.    Let  the  patient 


take  this  freely  on  an    empty    stomach    mitil 
cured." 

Gilbert  of  England  was  not  a  surgeon,  yet  the 
surgical  chapters  of  the  Compendium  present  a 
more  scientific  and  complete  view  of  surgical 
art,  as  then  known,  than  any  contemporaneous 
writings  of  the  Christian  West,  outside  of  Italy. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  practice  of  surgery  m 
western  Europe  was  generally  regarded  as  dis- 
reputable, and  operative  surgery  was  for  the 
most  part  relegated  to  butchers  and  execution- 
ers. Only  in  Italy  did  surgery  vindicate  for 
itself  an  equality  with  medicine.  This  study 
of  English  medicine  in  the  thirteenth  century 
shows  a  phase  in  the  evolution  of  English  medi- 
cal history,  and  reflects  the  medical  science  of 
age  and  country. 


YEAST  IN  DEFICIENCY  DISEASES. 

THi3tE  has  been  manifested  recently  consider- 
able interest  in  the  use  of  yeast  as  a  curative 
agent.  Writers  have  called  attention  to  the 
value  of  yeast  in  various  dermatoses,  constipa- 
tion, and  other  conditions.  In  the  matter  of 
the  so-called  deficiency  diseases,  tiie  etiology  of 
these  diseases  as  correlated  with  the  ingestion 
or  non-ingestion  of  certain  food-stufiEs  has  beoi 
a  matter  of  current  discussion.  In  considering 
vitamins  and  the  diseases  which  may  result 
from  a  deficient  quantity  of  this  substance,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  yeast  is  very  ridi  in 
vitamin.  Yedder  has  commented  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  isomerism  in  yeast  and  its  influence 
on  antineuritic  properties.  Other  writers  have 
pointed  out  the  relationships  of  scurvy,  pella- 
gra, and  beri-beri,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  adult  scurvy  and  beri-beri  have  many  fac- 
tors in  common.  In  experiments  on  infantile 
scurvy,  the  eflfects  of  yeast  have  led  several  writ- 
ers to  the  conclusion  that  yeast  exercises  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  growth  of  children.  Sev- 
eral writers  report  the  successful  use  of  various 
forms  of  yeast  in  gastroenteritis,  with  beneficial 
results  to  both  infants  and  adults.  Cures  of 
chronic  gastroenteritis  and  also  of  dysentme 
diarrhoea  have  been  reported.  It  is  probaUe 
that  yeast  will  exert  a  greater  influence  on  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  when  it  is  given  by  mouth 
than  when  it  is  given  by  rectum  alone.  In  some 
cases,  the  administration  of  bismuth  or  tannal* 
bin  may  be  combined  eflfectively  in  this  treat- 
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ment.  Experiments  are  being  made  to  test  the 
curative  value  of  yeast  in  many  fields,  and  it 
presents  an  interesting  subject  for  future  ob- 
servation and  experiment. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Influenza  in  the  United  States. — Health 
reports  for  the  week  ending  February  15,  1919, 
indicate  a  general  decline  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  influenza  reported.  Fewer  cases  were 
noted  in  Alabama^  California,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, and  Virginia.  Arkansas  and  Vermont 
reported  increases,  but  the  number  was  not 
lai^,  and  both  States  show  decided  decreases  as 
compared  with  the  reports  for  the  week  ending 
February  1.  Reports  from  the  zones  sur- 
rounding Army  camps  indicate  that  a  slightly 
smaller  number  of  cases  was  reported  than  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week.  With  local  variations, 
the  number  of  cases  of  influenza  reported  haa 
declined  since  about  the  middle  of  January  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  from  which  reports 
have  been .  received. 

Prevention  of  Bundnbss. — The  fourth  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  records  the  activities 
of  the  organization  during  the  year  1918. 
Classes  for  the  conservation  of  vision  in  the 
public  schools  have  been  established.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  dass  was  organized,  and  in 
that  State  ten  classes  are  now  being  conducted 
by  the  methods  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  defective  vision,  who  would  otherwise 
be  a  neglected  group  in  the  school  system. 
Special  methods  and  appliances  are  needed  for 
this  class  of  people  who  are  not  totally  blind. 
Cities  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  and  perhajw  in 
other  States,  have  provided  for  these  classes. 
In  several  States,  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
conservation  of  vision  has  been  secured.  Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana,  and  Georgia  have  joined  the 
States  having  laws  for  preventing  blindness  by 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  At  least  twenty-four 
States  have  carried  forward  prevention  of 
blindness  work  to  some  extent,  and  assistance 
and  advice  have  been  sought  by  foreign  countries. 
During  1918,  148  lectures  were  given  to  audi- 
ences aggregating  42,914  people.    The  commit- 


tee has  been  active  in  arranging  exhibits  and 
in  distributing  posters  and  publications.  Tables 
showing  the  causes  of  blindness  in  thirty-four 
state  schools  for  the  blind  are  included  in  this 
report. 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Cunical 
Study  in  New  York. — A  bulletin  is  issued  daily 
announcing  the  operations  and  clinics  in  the 
principal  hospitals  in  Greater  New  York  and  a 
Bureau  of  Information  is  maintained  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  thus  making  general  clin- 
ical study  easy  in  this  city. 

A  special  endeavor  is  made  to  show  courtesies 
to  those  military  surgeons  who  are  temporarily 
in  the  city.  Daily  bulletins  will  be  sent  free 
to  them  for  limited  periods  if  they  will  send 
their  addresses  to  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Clinical  Study,  17  West  43d  street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Death  Rate  in  the  United  States  Army. — 
A  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  for  the  week 
ending  January  20  indicated  that  the  health  of 
the  troops  in  the  United  States  continues  good. 
The  death  rate  for  disease  during  that  week 
among  the  troops  in  this  country  was  9.6,  as 
against  9.8  the  preceding  week.  The  rate  for 
the  week  of  February  28  of  last  year  was  6.6. 
There  were  107  deaths  from  all  causes  the  week 
of  February  28,  as  against  119  the  preceding 
week. 

The  sick  and  death  rate  will  continue  to  be 
relatively  high  as  the  troops  are  further  de- 
mobilized, as  only  the  well  men  are  discharged. 
Another  factor  that  will  contribute  to  a  con- 
tinued high  rate  here  is  the  constant  influx  of 
sick  and  wounded  to  this  country  from  over- 
seas. 

Pneumonia  is  increasing  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  l,500l  new  cases  having 
been  reported  for  the  week,  as  compared  with 
1,289  for  the  preceding  week. 

Drug  Price  Changes. — The  chief  fact  to  be 
noticed  in  regard  to  the  market  for  pharmaceu- 
tical drug  products  is  the  manufacturers' 
announcement  of  a  downward  revision  in  prices 
for  all  mercurial  preparations  as  the  result  of 
the  lowering  of  the  values  of  quicksilver  to  a 
basis  of  $80  per  flask.  The  reduction  was  about 
on  the  average  with  that  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  the  new  schedule  quoting  calomel  11 
cents  down  and  corrosive  sublimate  4  to  11 
cents  lower. 
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Citrate  of  soda  was  advanced  to  the  extent 
of  20  to  30  cents  by  leading  manufacturers 
as  the  previous  selling  schedule  was  out  of  line 
with  the  raw  material. 

Glycerine  markets  are  holding  steady  on  the 
basis  of  18  cents  a  pound  for  the  chemically 
pure  fluid  in  drums  with  usual  premium  as'ked 
for  cans  and  other  containers.  In  view  of  the 
scarcity  of  citric  acid,  which  is  keeping  the 
price  at  $1.25  a  pound,  minimum,  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  demand  for  substitute 
products,  especially  tartaric  acid.  The  views 
of  the  trade  on  cream  of  tartar  have  also 
strengthened  somewhat  and  the  range  of  prices 
now  extends  from  58  to  63  cents  a  pound. 

Suicides  in  the  Army. — Statistics  compiled  by 
the  War  Department  show  that  from  the  date  of 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  tlie  war  to 
February  21,  1919,  there  were  339  suicides  in 
the  army.  193  of  these  occurred  in  the  United 
States  and  146  overseas.  The  figures  are  below 
the  average  per  thousand  in  civil  life  during  the 
years  of  1914-15-16. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — During 
the  week  ending  March  8,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  300,  against  298  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  19.64,  against  19.88  last  year. 
There  were  50  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  42  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  56;  scarlet  fever, 
44;  measles,  5;  whooping  cough,  8;  typhoid 
fever,  2;  tuberculosis,  61. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  scarlet 
fever,  7;  tuberculosis,  7. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 5;  scarlet  fever  1;  typhoid  fever,  1; 
tuberculosis,  28. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following  non- 
residents:  Diphtheria,  2;    tuberculosis,  4. 

Influenza  cases,  176;  influenza  deaths,  33. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — 
On  March  6,  there  were  reported  to  the  Boston 
Health  Department  24  new  influenza  cases  with 
4  deaths,  and  12  cases  of  pneumonia  with  8 
deaths.  On  March  7,  25  cases  of  influenza  and 
16  of  pneumonia  were  reported,  and  the  deaths 
numbered  8  of  influenza  and  4  of  pneumonia. 

On  March  8,  27  new  influenza  cases  with  1 


death,  and  12  lobar  pneumonia  cases  with  3 
deaths  were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  De- 
partment. On  March  9,  there  were  reported  6 
cases  of  influenza  and  6  of  pneumonia,  with  2 
deaths  from  influenza  and  6  from  pneumonia. 
On  March  10,  13  new  cases  of  influenza,  with  2 
deaths,  and  1  new  case  of  pneumonia  and  5 
deaths  were  reported. 

Examination  op  Drug  Samples. — ^During  the 
month  of  February  the  food  and  drug  division 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Health  collected  and  examined  1,069  samples. 
Of  these  samples,  936  were  samples  of  milk,  77 
of  foods,  and  28  of  drugs.  The  police  depart- 
ments submitted  21  samples  of  liquor  and  7 
samples  of  narcotics.  There  were  44  adulter- 
ated milk  samples,  2  adulterated  food  samples, 
and  17  adulterated  drug  samples. 

Thirteen  cases  were  tried  during  the  month 
and  $530  in  fines  paid.  Cases  were  tried  in 
Newburyport,  New  Bedford,  Lowell,  Pittsfield, 
and  Worcester. 

New  Medical  SociBTy. — ^At  a  meeting  of  phy- 
sicians of  Rutland,  Paxton,  Princeton,  Sterling, 
West  Boylston,  Hubbardston,  and  Holden,  the 
Wachusett  Medical  Improvement  Society  was 
formed  recently.  The  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  ^'promote  the  professional  and  social 
relations  of  the  members  and  advance  the  medi- 
cal interests  of  the  towns  represented." 

The  following  ofScers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Elisha  E.  Lewis,  Captain,  M.  B.  C,  of 
Princeton;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  Ran- 
som A.  Race  of  Paxton.  These  two  with  Dr. 
Washburn  will  constitute  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Harry  W.  Trask,  Lieut.  M.  B.  C, 
of  W.  Boylston,  gave  a  talk  on  '^  Experience  in 
Training  (Camp  and  Field  Hospital,"  which 
was  much  enjoyed.  Capt.  Lewis  will  address 
the  society  at  its  next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
March  5  at  the  home  of  Lieut.  Trask,  on  "The 
Venereal  Disease  Campaign  as  Promulgated  by 
the  War  Activities  Committee." 

Transfer  of  Surgeons  to  Northeastern  Dbt 
PARTMENT. — Three  surgeons  have  recently  been 
transferred  to  the  Northeastern  Department. 
Colonel  H.  D.  Snyder,  M.C.,  who  has  been  on 
duty  with  the  Army  Medical  Supply  Depart- 
ment, Chicago,  will  go  first  to  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 
Vermont,  and  will  then  return  to  Boston. 
Major  Bertrand  D.  Ridlon,  M.C.,  who  has  been 
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on  duty  at  Qamp  Johnston,  JacksonviUe,  has 
been  appointed  senior  doctor  at  Port  Williams, 
Portland  Harbor.  Lieutenant  H.  Ellsworth 
Gillett,  M.G.,  who  has  been  on  duty  at  Gamp 
Dix,  reported  for  service  in  Boston  as  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Northeastern  Department  medical 


BuBOPEAN  Surgeons  in  Boston. — ^Pive  Euro- 
pean surgeons  are  visiting  this  country  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Eed  Cross  Institute  for  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled  Men  in  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor V.  Putti  of  Bologna,  Dr.  Andre  Treves  of 
Paris,  and  Dr.  Louis  AUeman  of  Brussels  are 
distinguished  experts  in  orthopedic  surgery. 
Dr.  Maurice  Bourillon  is  also  an  orthopedic 
surgeon  and  has  written  a  book  on  the  science 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  men  injured  in  war. 
Dr.  Dronsard  is  director  of  a  rehabilitation 
school  in  southern  Prance.  These  men  are  now 
visiting  Boston,  partly  to  describe  what  is  being 
done  in  reconstruction  work  in  Prance,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy,  and  partly  to  visit  reconstruc- 
tion hospitals  in  this  and  in  other  'States. 
Harvard,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
and  the  institution  on  Parker  Hill,  where  many 
of  our  returned  wounded  are  being  cared  for, 
will  be  visited.  The  oflScers  of  the  industrial 
accident  board,  which  has  charge  of  the  work 
of  retaining  the  victims  of  industrial  accident, 
will  also  be  of  interest  to  these  surgeons.  After 
a  few  days^  they  will  leave  Boston  and  visit 
successively  New  York,  Washington,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Appreciation  of  Work  op  City  Hospital 
NxTRSES. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  called  to  thank 
publicly  the  nurses  who  have  worked  during  the 
influenza  epidemic,  it  was  stated  that  more  than 
2700  cases  were  treated  at  the  hospital,  that  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  more  than  125 
nurses  contracted  it,  and  that  9  of  them  died 
as  a  result  of  it.  In  an  address.  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Rowen  is  reported  to  have  said  in  part: 

"Very  briefly  and  very  inadequately  the  trus- 
tees desire  to  offer  in  this  public  manner  their 
appreciation  of  the  nursing  staff  of  this  hospital 
during  the  past  fall  and  winter  in  combating 
the  epidemic,  now  more  or  less  quiescent.  We 
desire  to  express  fully  our  feelings  of  deep  ap- 
preciation  of  the  large  share  of  the  work  you 
have  borne  during  this  very  serious  and  try- 
ing time.    We  know  that  all  of  you  from  the 


superintendent  down  to  the  probationer  have 
given  of  your  best,  that  many  of  you  have  been 
invalided  and  not  a  few  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  The  trustees  again  wish  to  express 
their  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  women 
who  died  during  this  period  in  the  execution 
of  their  dangerous  duty^ 

''Owing  to  the  war  conditions  the  shortage 
of  male  help  has  been  extreme,  adding  consid- 
erably to  the  stress  of  your  labors.  In  no  small 
way  these  obstacles  were  overcome  largely  by 
your  generous  willingness. 

''The  trustees  desire  further  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  those  among  you  who  felt  it 
their  patriotic  duty  to  fit  themselves  to  serve 
their  country  best  by  responding  to  the  call  for 
{^reparation  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  in  particular  to  that  group  of 
young  collie  women  who  came  to  us  when  our 
needs  were  greatest.  Por  the  endurance  of 
hardships  entailed  in  combating  this  unparal- 
leled epidemic  and  for  the  devotion  you  have 
shown  in  your  beneficent  work,  and  for  the  high 
sense  of  courage  you  have  exhibited,  this  board 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  community,  ex- 
tend their  heartiest  congratulations  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you." 

Return  .op  Lieutenant-Colonel'  Dowling. 
— ^Lieutenant-Colonel  John  J.  Dowling,  head  of 
Boston  City  Hospital  No.  7  Unit,  is  returning 
with  twenty-five  officers  and  about  two  hundred 
men,  and  will  probably  arrive  in  New  York  on 
March  28.  The  nurses'  alumni,  and  possibly 
the  hospital  trustees,  are  planning  a  reception 
for  the  men  on  their  return. 

Benefits  op  the  Pramingham-  Demonstra- 
tion.— In  the  BvUeti/n  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  the  direct  benefits  which  the 
community  has  derived  from  the  Pramingham 
Demonstration  are  summarized.  Among  the 
more  important  results  of  this  health  demon- 
stration, the  following  statements  deserve  par- 
ticular attention: 

More  than  6,000  Pramingham  citizens  have 
been  examined  through  the  Health  Station 
alone,  and  several  thousand  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  the  local  physicians  for  treatment. 
In  addition,  the  Health  Station  has,  through  its 
own  machinery,  followed  up  groups  of  cases, 
such  as  the  nose  and  throat  condition  among 
children,  and  has  made  every  effort  to  have 
these  conditions  corrected. 
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An  intensive  search  has  been  made  for  tuber- 
culosis. Whereas  there  were  27  cases  known 
when  the  Demonstration  started,  there  have 
been  under  care  or  advice  since  January,  1917, 
approximately  250  cases,  many  of  which  have 
become  arrested  and  are  following  normal  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

Out  of  the  tuberculosis  work  has  grown  an 
expert  consultation  service,  used  now  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  physicians  in  Pramingham. 
Last  year  alone  this  consultation  service  was 
responsible  for  the  discovery  of  approximately 
60  cases  of  tuberculosis,  as  a  result  of  the  aid 
given  local  physicians.  Part  of  the  time  of  the 
consultation  service  has  been  devoted  to  the 
draft  board  work,  practically  all  questionable 
pulmonary  cases  being  gone  over  by  a  Health 
Station  representative. 

Assistance  has  been  given  the  community  in 
meeting  the  influenza  situation,  by  providing 
extra  equipment  for  both  the  hospitals,  by  aid- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  community  plan 
for  controlling  the  situation,  by  providing  two 
nurses  for  hospital  and  district  service,  by  pro- 
viding an  expert  medical  consultant  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  by  providing  examination 
facilities  for  the  factory  employees  before  their 
return  to  industry. 

Several  hundred  dollars  have  been  devoted 
to  the  provision  of  additional  x-ray  equipment 
at  one  of  the  hospitals,  placed  at  the  service  of 
local  physicians,  and  *ifled  by  the  Health  Sta- 
tion in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
conditions. 

In  order  to  benefit  infant  welfare,  assistance 
was  given  in  financing  an  extensive  Baby  Week, 
and  the  salary  of  the  infant  welfare  nurse  has 
been  met  since  the  beginning  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion to  date.  Many  children  of  pre-school  age 
have  been  examined  in  the  medical  examina- 
tion work,  many  have  been  followed  up  by 
nurses  to  secure  the  correction  of  defects,  and 
several  hundred  children  have  been  provided 
with  summer  camp  facilities  during  the  two 
summers  of  the  Demonstration.  The  Demon- 
stration has  agreed  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  den-, 
tal  nurse  for  several  months  for  the  benefit  of 
school  children. 

In  factory  work,  educational  literature  has 
been  provided  for  the  industries  on  tuberculosis, 
general  health,  and  influenza,  and  advice  has 
been  given  in  regard  to  the  development  of  fac- 
tory and  medical  service. 

An  extensive  educational  campaign,  through 


the  use  of  leaflets,  special  bulletins,  exhibits, 
health  letters,  provision  of  Porum  speak- 
ers, etc.,  has  aided  in  the  development  of 
hygienic  practices  among  all  ages  and  all  types 
of  people  in  Pramingham. 

A  special  study  of  the  local  milk  situation 
has  been  made  through  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment ofScials,  and  plans  are  being  worked 
out  at  the  request  of  local  producers  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  economic  and  sanitary  aspects 
of  milk  handling  in  Pramingham. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  result  of  the 
work  has  been  the  success  which  has  marked  th^ 
Demonstration's  efforts  to  have  the  community 
meet  its  own  obligations  along  health  lines.  The 
results  in  this  regard  have  demonstrated  that 
the  average  American  community  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  do  its  part  in  such  a  plan. 

The  Pramingham  health  program  is  both  an 
experiment  and  a  demonstration.  Many  devices 
and  measures  are  being  experimented  with  in 
order  to  determine  their  relative  value  in  the 
prevention  of  sickness  and  unnecessary  death. 
The  Pramingham  experience  is  encouraging,  in 
that  it  shows  that,  while  this  type  of  work,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  useful,  will  directly  benefit  the 
community  during  the  period  of  demonstration, 
there  is,  further,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  community  will  see  the  value  of  the  work 
and  will  endeavor  to  carry  it  on  under  perma- 
nent local  auspices. 

Venereal  Disease. — The  following  letter  has 
been  issued  recently  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health  of  Massachusetts  and  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion: 

"Last  Pebruary  we  addressed  a  letter  to  yon 
calling  your  attention  to  the  then  new  regula- 
tions requiring  the  reporting  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  of  the  so-called  venereal 
diseases,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

We  feel  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  at 
this  time,  after  ten  months  of  the  operation  of 
this  law,  to  learn  to  what  extent  tiiiis  part  of 
the  program  has  achieved  its  purpose  of  disclos- 
ing the  location  of  cases  of  these  communicable 
diseases.  The  total  number  of  cases  reported 
in  the  routine  manner,  namely,  by  serial  num- 
ber, up  to  Pebruary  1,  1919,  is  11,864. 

The  greatest  skeptic  cannot  deny  that  this  is 
a  creditable  demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  physicians  of  this  State  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  local  boards  and  with  our  own  de- 
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partment  in  the  program  for  the  solution  of 
this  difficult  public  health  problem. 

In  spite  of  the  above  tangible  evidence  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  profession  as  a  whole, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  aware  that  many  physi- 
cians are  even  now  not  reporting  their  cases  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  In  some  such  instances 
there  was  apparent  failure  to  "receive  the  orig- 
inal supply  of  report  blanks,  serially  numbered, 
from  this  office;  in  others  we  fear  the  copy  of 
the  regulations  and  blanks  met  the  fate  of  many 
another  budget  of  the  busy  practitioner's  mail 
—the  waste  basket.  In  view  of  this  fact  we 
now  ask  that  every  physician  who,  for  the  above 
or  for  any  other  reason  is  not  supplied  with 
proper  blanks  and  all  necessary  information 
with  regard  to  reporting  syphilis  and  gonorrhea, 
will  do  us  the  favor  of  sending  his  name  and 
address  with  the  request  that  he  receive  all  or 
any  part  of  the  outfit  sent  out  to  the  profession 
last  March.  The  outfit  sent  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of : 

1.  A  copy  of  the  regulations. 

2.  Sets  of  blanks  for  syphilis  and  for  gon-. 
orrhea,  with  attached  instruction  sheet  to  be 
given  to  the  patient. 

3.  Blank  letters  for  notification  of  this  De- 
partment in  case  the  patient  Itpses  treatment. 

4.  Blank  letters  for  notification  of  the  phy- 
sician last  treating  the  case  when  the  patient 
has  recently  come  under  another  physician's 
care. 

5.  A  letter  explaining  the  individual  physi- 
cian's part  in  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this 
program. 

We  hope  that  the  resources  of  this  office  may 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the  many  calls  that 
will  result  from  this  reminder  of  the  law  re- 
garding the  reporting  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea, 
and  that  we  may  thereby  be  spared  the  mutually 
obnoxious  method  of  stimulating  regard  for  the 
law  by  the  painful  spectacle  of  a  member  of 
the  profession  being  called  before  the  courts  for 
neglect  of  duty. 

We  believe  in  the  universal  desire  of  our  fel- 
low physicians  to  do  their  part  in  this  struggle 
against  an  age-old  and  strongly  entrenched 
enemy  to  human  progress  and  well  being. 

One  detail  which  we  find  often  overlooked, 
even  by  careful  physicians,  is  the  last  section 
of  the  regulations,  which  reads  as  follows : 

'9.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cian reporting  the  case,  because  of  circumstances 
or  conditions  present,  the  protection  of  the  pub- 


lic health  demands  immediate  action  by  the  local 
board  of  health,  he  shall  forthwith  report  the 
facts  as  prescribed  in  Regulation  7  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  which  shall,  in  turn, 
proceed  as  prescribed  in  B^ulation  8. 
(Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Health 
Council,  May  21st,  1918.) ' 

We  urge  that  you  follow  the  requirement  of 
this  section  to  the  letter,  in  order  that  this  De- 
partment may  lose  no  valuable  time  in  setting 
in  motion  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  that  may 
bring  the  dangerous  fugitive  back  under  treat- 
ment.'' 

Insteuctivb  District  Nursing  Association. 
— The  work  of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing 
Association  during  the  past  year  merits  especial 
commendation.  This  organization  has  proved 
itself  capable  of  tremendous  expansion  in  an 
emergency,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
agencies  in  combating  the  infiuenza  epidemic. 
The  field  of  usefulness  of  the  association  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  its  activities  during 
the  coming  year  will  include  the  ox)ening  of. 
four  additional  branch  stations,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  add  more  nurses,  more 
Ford  cars,  and  more  neighborhood  committees 
to  its  present  facilities  in  order  to  make  public 
health  nurses  available  to  every  family  in  every 
neighborhood  in  Boston — an  ideal  condition 
which  has  not  yet  been  attained  in  spite  of  the 
ten  stations  already  established  in  this  city. 

During  the  year  1918,  250,000  visits  were 
made,  an  increase  of  53,213  over  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  nurs- 
ing care  was  given  7,504  patients,  to  whom 
37,451  visits  were  made.  The  results  of  the 
after-care  given  to  children  suffering  from 
infantile  paralyiiis  have  been  gratifying. 
Of  177  such  children  referred  to  the  as- 
sociation by  the  Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis 
Commission,  53  are  practically  cured  and  99 
are  much  improved  and  are  still  improving. 
Of  36  children  who  were  unable  to  walk  when 
they  came  under  the  care  of  the  association,  all 
but  three  have  now  regained  the  ability  to  walk. 

Care  was  given  to  14,048  Boston  children  dur- 
ing 1918.  A  baby  clinic  in  Hyde  Park  and  an- 
other in  Brighton  were  conducted  and  8655 
visits  were  made  to  the  mothers  in  the  homes 
of  these  babies.  In  July,  the  association  es- 
tablished a  dietetic  bureau  in  connection  with 
the  League  of  Preventive  Work.  The  experi- 
ment  made   in   preventive   dentistry  in  Hyde 
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Park  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.  Among 
485  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  in 
the  public  schools,  it  was  found  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  had  dental  defects.  The  associa- 
tion believes  that  it  would  be  practical  to  ex- 
tend this  work  to  other  parts  of  the  city. 

During  the  year  1918,  the  expenses  of  the  as- 
sociation were  $134,000,  an  increase  of  $40,000 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  increased  de- 
mands for  its  services,  taken  in  connection  with 
increases  in  salaries,  have  made  necessary  a 
total  budget  for  1919  of  $210,000  involving  an 
increase  of  about  fifty  per  cent.  Among  the 
gifts  received  during  the  year  was  one  of 
$21,000  given  by  friends  in  memory  of  Miss 
Helen  Homans,  who  died  while  nursing  in 
France.  The  income  of  this  gift  will  be  used 
for  the  support  of  a  nurse. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Instructive  Dis- 
trict Nursing  Association  will  receive  whatever 
support  and  cooperation  it  may  need  in  carry- 
ing out  its  worthy  undertakings. 


^bituanr* 


FRANK  WELLS,  M.D. 

Dr.  Frank  Wells,  who  was  for  nearly  forty 
years  medical  director  of  the  John  Hancock  Life 
Insuran<^e  Company,  died  March  4,  1919,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston  on  October  11,  1842,  the  son  of 
Charles  Bartlett  Wells  and  Maria  Louisa 
(Binney)  Wells.  He  prepared  for  Harvard  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1864  and  from  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  in  1868.  In  the  following  year  he 
received  a  medical  degree  from  Vienna. 

In  September,  1862,  while  in  his  junior  year 
in  college,  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  and  served  until  September, 
1863.  On  his  graduation  he  served  on  the  stafl! 
of  General  Lockwood.  After  further  study  of 
medicine  in  Dresden,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Wells  returned  to  this  country,  prac- 
tised in  Andover,  and  moved  to  Cleveland,  0. 
While  in  Cleveland  he  accepted  a  chair  in  the 
Cleveland  Medical  School  and  was  a  visiting 
physician  at  the  Cleveland  City  Hospital.  He 
was  also  health  officer  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Wells  returned  to  Boston  in  1878  to  re- 


sume the  practice  of  medicine,  later  practising 
in  Brookline.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  medi- 
cal director  of  the  John  Hancock  Ldfe  Insurance 
Company.  From  1891  to  1894  he  waa  president 
of  the  National  Associfttion  of  Life  Lisurance 
Medical  Directors.  For  several  years  he  edited 
the  registration  reports  of  Massachusetts.  For 
some  time  he  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Infants'  Asylum  and  as  vio^ 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and 
Hygiene  Association.  He  was  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Boston  Provident  Abbo- 
ciation  and  chairman  of  the  school  conunittee 
of  Brookline.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  since  1878. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  book,  *' Filth  in  Re- 
lation to  Disease,"  and  he  published  a  volume 
of  lectures  on  "Social  Hygiene"  delivered  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  the  Boston  schools.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Somerset  Club  and  the  Har- 
vard Club,  and  for  many  years  belonged  to  the 
Union  Club.  In  1870,  in  Paris,  he  married 
Gertrude  Huidekoper,  daughter  of  Edgar 
Huidekoper  of  Meadeville,  Pa.  Mrs.  Wells  and 
three  children,  George  D.  Wells  and  Edgar  H. 
Wells,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Stabler,  of 
Washington,  survive  him. 


BOSTON  SOCIETY  OF  PSYCHIATRY  AND 
NEUROLOGY. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  it  is  with  profound 
sorrow  and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  loa 
that  the  Boston  Society  of  Neurology  and  P^- 
chiatry  enter  upon  its  records  the  death  of  its 
former  member,  Dr.  Frank  Chase  Richardson. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  his  graduation 
in  1879,  Dr.  Richardson's  bent  led  him  to  se- 
lect neurology  as  his  special  field.  This  was  i 
choice  well  suited  to  his  temperament,  and 
here  his  early  attainments,  augmented  by  his 
studies  at  home  and  abroad  and  his  ever-widen- 
ing service,  soon  merited  that  recognition  for 
high  professional  ability  which  he  always  en- 
joyed and  which  successive  years  but  strength- 
ened. 

In  each  of  his  many  years  of  service,  as  Pr^- 
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fessor  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Boston  Univers- 
ity School  of  Medicine,  as  chief  of  the  neuro- 
logical clinic  at  the  Out-Patient  Department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital,  as 
neurol(^ist  to  that  hospital,  and  as  director  of 
the  Evans  Memorial,  Dr.  Richardson  gave  of 
his  knowledge  and  skill  to  hundreds. 

With  a  personality  always  awakening  both 
respect  and  affection.  Dr.  Richardson's  kindly 
understanding,  his  wise  counsel,  and  his  help- 
ful judgment  will  be  greatly  missed,  but  the 
remembrance  of  these  and  his  other  qualities 
will  live  and  be  always  treasured  by  his  many 
friends  and  associates. 

Resolved:  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  this  Society  and  that  a 
copy  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Richardson's 
family. 

Henry  M.  Pollock, 
Philip  Coombs  Knapi>. 


Whereas,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Jackson 
Putnam  the  medical  profession  and  this  So- 
ciety have  lost  one  who  could  ill  be  spared;  a 
descendant  of  pioneers,  and  himself  a  pioneer 
in  his  chosen  field;  who  saw  neurology  advance 
from  modest  beginnings  until  it  took  its  place 
among  the  leading  branches  of  medical  science, 
an  advance  in  which  he  took  no  inconsiderable 
part,  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Society  not  only 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  colleague, 
but  feel  themselves  bereft  of  a  staunch  friend 
and  companion  of  peculiar  charm. 

Resolved,  that  the  Society  enter  upon  its 
records  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Jackson  Put- 
nam, and  send  to  the  family,  with  heartfelt 
sympathy,  this  expression  of  our  esteem  and 
sorrow. 

6.  L.   Walton, 
W.  E.  Paul. 


REHABILITATION  OF  THE  DISABLED. 

New  York,  February  24,  1919. 
Mr,  BMory- 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers a  conference  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
whld«  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  from  March 
18  to  22  Inclusive. 

This  conference,  which  will  be  international  in  its 
representaticm  and  the  scope  of  subjects  discussed, 
^ould  have  a  special'  interest  for  the  mem^bers  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  for  all  those  who  play  a  part 


111  the  restoration  of  the  disabled  to  the  best  possible 
physical  condition. 

The  experience  of  America  and  that  of  the  allied 
governments  in  occupational  therapy,  functional 
restoration,  the  fitting  of  artificial  limbs,  compensa- 
tion, vocational  re-education,  and  kindred  subjects, 
will  be  reported  upon  by  experts  in  those  fields. 

The  conference  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men,  and  that  part  of  the  program  relating  to  the 
work  for  blinded  soldiers  will  be  directed  by  tlic 
'Bed  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Two  of  tlio  evok- 
ing meetings  will  be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  and  will 
be  open  to  the  public. 

Representatives  of  practically  all  the  governmental 
agencies  in  the  allied  countries  dealing  with  disabled 
soldiers  will  attend;  acceptances  have  already  been 
received.  Among  the  authorities  to  be  represented 
are  the  British  Ministry  of  Pensions,  the  French 
National  Institute  for  War  Cripples,  the  Belgian  Mili- 
tary Institute  for  Crippled  Soldiers,  the  Italian  Minis- 
try of  Pensions,  the  Canadian  Tnvalided  Soldiers* 
Commission,  the  Australian  Department  of  Repatria- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  Re-education  and  Recon- 
struction of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France,  in 
addition  to  other  individual  organizations  in  tlu* 
respective  countries. 

Among  the  authorities  in  the  United  States  which 
have  promised  representation  are  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  which  is  providing  for 
American  disabled  soldiers  training  for  self-support; 
the  Division  of  Physical  Reconstruction  of  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  which  is  pro- 
vldijQg  restorative  treatment  and  education  during  the 
convalescent  period;  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, which  furnishes  artificial  limbs  to  amputated 
soldiers  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and 
pays  disability  compensation;  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  D^artment  of  Civilian  Relief,  which,  through 
its  home  service  section,  provides  social  after-care  for 
disabled  men. 

The  gathering  will  be  unofficial  in  the  governmental 
sense,  but  scientifically  of  great  authority,  as  many 
of  the  leaders  In  the  rehabilitation  work  abroad  will 
come  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  to  attend 
Its  sessions.  Their  presence  here  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  American  workers  in  the  same  field  to 
draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  foreign  delegates  for 
the  solution  of  local  problems. 

While  activities  In  b^alf  of  the  disabled  soldier 
will  figure  largely  in  the  program  of  both  popular  and 
scientific  sessions,  the  Interests  of  the  disabled  In- 
dustrial worker  will  come  In  for  a  considerable  share 
of  attention.  The  invitations  to  the  conference  desig- 
nate it  as  a  "conference  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  man,"  civilian  as  well  as  military.  Although 
the  concentraticm  of  interest  on  the  injured  soldier 
has  been  responsible  for  the  revolutionary  change  in 
national  policies  toward  the  disabled— whereby  chief 
dependence  Is  placed  no  l<»nger  on  pensions  but  rather 
on  the  training  of  men  to  earn  their  own  living— It  is 
being  generally  recognized  that  many  more  men  are 
disabled  annually  in  Industry  than  have  been  Incapaci- 
tated by  military  service.  It  is  the  present  aim  of 
authorities  having  an  Interest  In  the  cripple  hi  general 
to  apply  to  the  treatment  of  the  disabled  civilian  the 
same  methods  as  have  been  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Invalided  soldier. 

One  of  the  alms  of  the  conference  will  be  to  direct 
public  attention  to  the  economy  of  putting  disabled 
men  back  on  the  payroll  rather  than  permitting  them 
to  exist  in  idleness,  supported  by  war  pensions  or 
workmen's  compensation. 

The  plans  of  the  various  allied  governments  for 
the  supply  of  artificial  limbs  to  amputated  soldiers. 
Is  one  of  the  subjects  slated  for  consideration.  The 
advantages  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  type  of  leg 
and  arm  will  be  reported  upon  in  detail. 

Among  the  American  authorities  who  will  speak 
at    the    various    sessions    are:    Col.  Frank  Billln2:<. 
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chief  of  the  diyision  of  physical  reconstruction  of  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army ;  Lieut.-Col. 
James  Bordley,  in  charge  of  work  for  blinded  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  salloi*s;  Lieut-Col.  Harry  E.  Mock, 
in  chaiige  of  convalescent  centers  jfor  the  Surge<Hi- 
General;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  director  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education ;  Dr.  J.  A.  C. 
Chandler,  chief  of  the  rehabilitation  department  of 
the  same  Board;  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  formerly  voca- 
tional secretary  of  the  Canadian  Invalided  Soldiers' 
Oommisi^on  and  now  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Board;  Mr.  Curtis  B.  Lakeman,  director  of 
the  division  of  after<»are  of  the  Department  of  Civil- 
ian Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  Lieut-Col. 
Charles  E.  .Banks,  chief  medical  adviser  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  War  Risk  Insurance;  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Little, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety. 
Very  sincerely, 

Douglas  C.  McMxtitrie,  Director. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  HORROR  OF  WAR. 

Mr.  Editor:-^ 

My  classmate  and  friend,  Dr.  William  Pearee  Coues, 
has  recently  called  to  my  attrition  a  small  volume 
entitled  Medical  Diseases  of  the  War.  Its  author 
is  Arthur  F.  Hurst  M.A.,  MjD.  (Oxon.),  FJtCP. 
This  littie  b^ok  has  so  many  excellent  qualities  that 
distinguish  it  from  other  works  of  the  sort  that  it 
deserves  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  On  these  qualities  I  shall  not  com- 
ment further  than  to  signalize  the  presence  from 
cover  to  cover  of  an  edifying  fusion  of  science  and 
sound  sense. 

This  communication  is  in.  nowise  intended  as  a 
review.  Its  puriKMse  is  to  express  hearty  approval  of 
what  Dr.  Hurst  has  to  say  about  a  form  of  psychic 
malpractice — ^psychoanalysis — to  which  are  subjected 
a  certain  number  of  soldier  men  who  risked  life  and 
limb  in  the  conflict  which,  we. trust,  will  ultimately 
make  the  world  a  safe  and  deceit  abiding  place. 

Dr.  Hurst  says:*  "A  number  of  Freud's  disciples 
have  expressed  their  opinion  that  war  neuroses  are 
due  to  unconscious  mental  conflicts,  mostly  of  a 
sexual  character,  and  that  they  should  be  treated 
by  means  of  pgychoanalysis.  ...  I  have  seen  a 
considerable  number  of  medical  case  sheets  of  sol- 
diers who  had  been  in  charge  of  psychoanalysta  In 
almost  every  case  an  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  discover  some  sexual  origin  of  the  symp- 
toms, obvious  causes  such  as  shell  shock  and  the 
stress  and  strain  of  active  service  being  more,  or  less 
ignored.  Some  form  of  'Oedipus-complex*  was  sug- 
gested in  many  instances,  simply  because  the  patient 
had  occasionally  slept  in  bed  with  his  mother  when 
a  small  chUd,  or  because  her  death  had  caused  him 
much  distress.  .  .  .  The  nasty  ideas  suggested  by 
a  sexual  cross-examination  and  by  psychoanalysis  are 
bad  enough,  but  I  have  seen  still  more  deplorable  re* 
suits  of  the  method.  An  unmarried  sergeant,  26 
years  old,  who  was  worn  out  and  worried  as  a  re- 
sult of  unaccustomed  responsibility,  was  slowly  im- 
proving with  rest  and  encouragepient,  when  his  'un- 
conscious mind*  was  subjected  to  analysis.  A  petty 
larceny  he  had  committed  as  a  boy  and  had  almost 
forgotten  was  raked  up  and  in  his  somewhat  emotion- 
al condition  it  caused  him  acute  distress.  He  had 
never  felt  any  great  sexual  desire,  but  was  told  on 
discharge  from   the  hospital   that  he  must   indulge 


tible  impulse  to  return  to  the  hospital  to  mmder 
the  analyst  of  his  'unconscious  mind.'  Encoara^ 
ment  and  occupation  resulted  in  slow  improvement 
but  he  continued  to  hide  himsM  at  the  approadi  of 
the  Freudian  medical  officer  under  whose  care  he  had 
originally  been .    .    .    ." 

Upon  reading  the  above  passage,  my  heart  went 
out  in  sympathy  to  the  poor  British  Tommy,  sub- 
jected, even  in  the  wards  of  his  own  hospital,  to  the 
Hunnish  atrocity  of  Freudianism.  My  exasperation  od 
learning  quite  recently  that  the  same  unspeakable  in- 
dignity is  being  practised  in  an  American  militaiy 
hospital,  upon  our  own  wounded  from  overseas,  is 
utterly  beyond  my  powers  of  expression.  And  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  utter  an  emphatic  note  of  protest 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  come  to  the  attenticm  of 
those  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
which,  to  experienced  and  well-balanced  medical  men, 
is  revolting  in  tibe  extrema 

I  hesitate  to  proffer  advice  to  any  learned  disciple 
of  Freud  who,  garbed  in  an  American  unifann, 
follows,  in  his  ministrations  to  nerve-shattered  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  the  pernicious  doctrines  promulgated 
from  Vienna.  I  would  suggest  to  him,  however,  if  he 
has  difficulty  in  understanding  why  anyone,  whether 
officer  or  doughboy,  should  have  emerged  from  the 
concentrated  inferno  of  modem  war  with  nerrei 
like  pack-threads,  that  there  is  a  much  simpler  and 
saner  method  of  acquiring  this  understanding  than 
through  the  process  of  mental  and  moral  muck-raking 
advocated  by  Freud.  I  would  have  him  talk  with 
those  wearers  of  the  caduceus  (much  too  seldom  <tf 
the  D.  S.  C.  as  well)  who,  with  pack  on  bade,  hiked 
many  weary  days  on  end  with  our  gallant  fighting 
men,  ate  the  same  rations  of  monkey  meat  and  hard- 
tack, slept  in  the  same  lousy  billets,  went  with  these 
men  over  the  top  and  across  the  blood-soaked  and 
shell-riven  horror  of  No  Man's  Land  and  ministered 
to  them  where  they  fell.  With  tihe  antheitic  and  de- 
pendable knowledge  of  "nerves"  thus  obtained,  the 
Freudian  will  have  no  need  to  descend,  muckrake 
in  hand,  into  the  erotic  slime  of  tte  apocoryphal  ^im- 
conscious  mind.'' 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  OOUETNIT. 


himself  at  least  twice  a  week.     He  was  readmitted  31,  1919,  at  8.15  p.m. 
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Massachusetts  Socdctt  of  Examining  PBTsiGiAffS. 
—Meeting  at  the  CJopley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  March 
27,  7  P.M. 

1.  H.  B.  Baton,  M.D.,  U.S.AJtf.O. 

Experiences  at  Belleau  Wood,  Champagne,  and  St 
Mihlel,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Pt9Ch6- 
Neuroses  of  War. 

2.  W.  J.  Daly,  M.D.,  Boston  City  Ho^itaL 
The  Psycho-Neuroses  of  Peace. 

J.  H.  Stevsws,  M.D.,  Secretorf- 

The  New  England  Women's  Medicai.  SodErr.— 
Will  meet  at  the  home  of.  Dr.  Emily  P.  Howard,  Van 
Dyke  Street,  near  Peter  Bent  Brigihaln  Hospital, 
Thursday,  March  27,  at  8  p.m.  Speakers :  Dr.  Maiy  »• 
T^keman.  Epidemiologist;  Dr.  Lily  Owen  BuAank, 
Educational  Organizer  from  the  venweal  disease  wc- 
tion  of  the  State  Department  of  Healtli. 

AucE  H.  BiOELOw,  M.U.,  Secretwy. 

New  England  Pediatric  Society. — The  flfty-dghth 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Pediatric  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  Boston  Dispensary,  on  Mbnday,  Iferch 


a  month  later  very  much  worse,  as  his  mind  was  torn 
between  the  reluctance  he  felt  to  follow  this  advice, 
both  on  account  of  conscientious  scruples  and  absence 
of  desire,  and  fear  that  disobedience  would  result  in 
infinity.    At  the  same  time  he  felt  an  almost  irresls- 

•  Page  78  et  »eq. 


Clinical  cases  will  be  presented  by  members  of  the 
staff. 

Dr.   Maynard  Ladd  will  speak  briefly  of  his  ex- 
periences in   France. 

WiLUAM  E.  Ladd,  MJ>.,  PreMef^, 
Richard  H.  Smith,  M*D..  Secreivrv- 
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J'AflBEWELL  ADDRESS  OP  DR.  OLIVER 
WENDELL  HOLMES  TO  THE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 
NOVEMBER  28,  1882 .• 

I  HAD  intended  that  the  recitation  of  Friday 
last  should  be  followed  by  a  few  parting  words 
to  my  class  and  my  friends  who  might  happen 
to  be  in  the  lecture-room.  But  I  learned  on  the 
preceding  evening  that  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion, a  desire,  that  my  farewell  should  take  a 
somewhat  different  form ;  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  wishes  of  those  whom  I  was  anxious  to 
gratify,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  appear  before 
you  with  such  hasty  preparation  as  the  scanty 
time  admitted. 

There  are  three  occasions  upon  which  a  hu- 
man being  has  a  right  to  consider  himself  as  a 
centre  of  interest  to  those  about  him:  when  he 
is  christened,  when  he  is  married,  and  when  he 
is  buried.  Every  one  is  the  chief  personage,  the 
hero,  of  his  own  baptism,  his  own.  wedding,  and 
his  own  funeral. 

There  are  other  occasions,  less  momentous,  in 
which  one  may  make  more  of  himself  than  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  he  would  think  it 
proper  to  do ;  when  he  may  talk  about  himself, 

*  Bcpublisbed,  by  request,  from  the  iflsue  of  th«  Jourital  for 
Dec.   7,  1882. 


and  tell  his  own  experiences,  in  fact,  indulge 
in  a  more  or  less  egotistic  monologue  without 
fear  or  reproach. 

I  think  I  may  claim  that  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions.  I  have  delivered  my  last  anatomical 
lecture  and  heard  my  class  recite  for  the  last 
time.  They  wish  to  hear  from  me  again  in  a 
less  scholastic  mood  than  that  in  which  they 
have  known  me.  Will  you  not  indulge  me  in 
telling  you  something  of  my  own  story  t 

This  is  the  thirty-sixth  course  of  lectures  in 
which  I  have  taken  my  place  and  performed 
my  duties  as  professor  of  anatomy.  For  more 
than  half  of  my  term  of  office  I  gave  instruc- 
tion in  physiology,  after  the  fashiop  of  my 
predecessors  and  in  the  manner  then  generally 
prevalent  in  our  schools,  where  the  physiologi- 
cal laboratory  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  instruction.  It  was  with  my 
hearty  approval  that  the  teaching  of  phjrsiology 
was  constituted  a  separate  department  and 
made  an  independent  professorship.  Before  my 
time.  Dr.  Warren  had  taught  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  surgery  in  the  same  course  of  lec- 
tures, lasting  only  three  or  four  months.  As 
the  boundaries  of  science  are  enlarged,  new  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  of  its  territories  be- 
came necessary.  In  the  place  of  six  professors 
in  1847,  when  I  first  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty,    I    count    twelve    upon    the   catalogue 
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before  me,  and  I  find  the  whole  number  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Medical 
School  amounts  to  no  less  than  fifty. 

Since  I  began  teaching  in  this  school,  the  as- 
pect of  many  branches  of  science  has  undergone 
a  very  remarkable  transformation.  Chemistry 
and  physiology  are  no  longer  what  they  were, 
as  taught  by  the  instructors  of  that  time.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  synthesis  of  new  or- 
ganic compounds ;  our  artificial  madder  is  already 
in  the  market,  and  the  indigo-raisers  are  now 
fearing  that  their  crop  will  be  supplanted  by 
the  manufactured  article.  In  the  living  body 
we  talk  of  fuel  supplied  and  work  done,  in 
movement,  in  heat,  just  as  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a  machine  of  our  own  contrivance.  A 
physiological  laboratory  of  today  is  equipped 
with  instruments  of  research  of  such  ingenious 
contrivance,  such  elaborate  construction,  that 
one  might  suppose  himself  in  a  workshop  where 
some  exquisite  fabric  was  to  be  wrought,  such 
as  queens  love  to  wear,  and  kings  do  not  always 
love  to  pay  for.  They  are,  indeed,  weaving  a 
charmed  web,  for  these  are  the  looms  from 
which  comes  the  knowledge  that  clothes  the 
nakedness  of  the  intellect.  Here  are  the  mills 
that  grind  food  for  its  hunger  and  '*is  not  the 
life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment!" 

But  while  many  of  the  sciences  have  so 
changed  that  the  teaehers  of  the  past  would 
■  hardly  know  them,  it  has  not  been  so  with  the 
branch  I  teach,  or,  rather,  with  that  division  of 
it  which  is  chiefly  taught  in  this  amphitheatre. 
General  anatomy,  or  histology,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  almost  all  new ;  it  has  grown  up,  mainly, 
since  I  began  my  medical  studies.  I  never  saw 
a  compound  microscope  during  my  years  of 
study  in  Paris.  Individuals  had  begun  to  use 
the  instrument,  but  I  never  heard  it  alluded  to 
by  either  professors  or  students.  In  descriptive 
anatomy  I  have  found  little  to  unlearn,  and 
not  a  great  deal  that  was  both  new  and  im- 
portant to  learn.  Trifling  additions  are  made 
from  year  to  year,  not  to  be  despised  and  not 
to  be  overvalued.  Some  of  the  older  anatomical 
works  are  still  admirable,  some  of  the  newer 
ones  very  much  the  contrary.  I  have  had  re- 
cent anatomical  plates  brought  me  for  inspec- 
tion, and  I  have  actually  buttonholed  the  book- 
agent,  a  being  commonly  as  hard  to  get  rid  of 
as  the  tar-baby  in  the  negro  legend,  that  I  might 
put  him  to  shame  with  the  imperial  illustrations 
of  the  bones  and  muscles  in  the  great  folio  of 


Albinus,  published  in  1747,  and  the  unap- 
proached  figures  of  the  lymphatic  system  of 
Mascagni,  now  within  a  very  few  years  of  % 
century  old,  and  still  copied,  or,  rather,  pre- 
tended to  be  copied,  in  the  most  recent  wotfo 
on  anatomy. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  rid 
of  old  professors,  and  I  am  thankful  to  hear 
that  there  is  a  movement  for  making  provision 
for  those  who  are  left  in  need  when  they  lose 
their  offices  and  their  salaries.  I  remember  one 
of  our  ancient  Cambridge  doctors  once  asked 
me  to  get  into  his  rickety  chaise,  and  said  to  me, 
half  humorously,  half  sadly,  that  he  was  like 
an  old  horse, — ^they  had  taken  off  his  saddle  and 
turned  him  out  to  pasture.  I  fear  the  grass  was 
pretty  short  where  that  old  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic found  himself  grazing.  If  I  myself  needed 
an  apology  for  holding  my  office  so  long,  I 
should  find  it  in  the  fact  that  human  anatomy 
is  much  the  same  study  that  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Yesalius  and  Fallopius,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  my  teaching  'was  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  never  become  antiquated. 

Let  me  begin  with  my  first  experience  as  a 
medical  student.  I  had  come  from  the  lessons 
of  Judge  Story  and  Mr.  Ashmun  in  the  Law 
School  at  Cambridge.  I  had  been  busy,  more 
or  less,  with  the  pages  of  Blackstone  and  Chitty, 
and  other  textbooks  of  the  first  year  oF  l»»j<i 
study.  More  or  less,  I  say,  but  I  am  afral^l  it 
was  less  rather  than  more.  For  during  that 
year  I  first  tasted  the  int03^icating  pleasure  of 
authorship.  A  college  j)eriodical,  conducted  by 
friends  of  mine,  still  undergraduates,  tempted 
me  into  print,  and  there  is  no  form  of  lead- 
poisoning  which  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
pervades  the  blood  and  bones  and  marrow  than 
that  which  reaches  the  young  author  through 
mental  contact  with  type-metal.  Qui  a  hii  boira, 
— ^he  who  has  once  ibeen  a  drinker  will  drinh 
again,  says  the  French  proverb.  So  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  tasted  type  is  sure  to  return 
to  his  old  indulgence  sooner  or  later.  In  that 
fatal  year  I  had  my  first  attack  of  authors'  lead- 
poisoning,  and  I  have  never  quite  got  rid  of 
it  from  that  day  to  this.  But  for  that  I  might 
have  applied  myself  more  diligently  to  my  legal 
studies,  and  carried  a  green  bag  in  place  of  a 
stethoscope  and  a  thermometer  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

What  decided  me  to  give  up  law  and  apply 
myself  to  medicine  I  can  hardly  say,  but  I  had 
from  the  first  looked  upon  that  year's  study  as 
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4111  experiment.  At  any  rate,  I  made  the 
<!haD^,  and  soon  found  myself  introduced  to 
new  scenes  and  new  companionships. 

I  can  scarcely  credit  my  memory  when  I  re- 
call the  first  impressions  produced  upon  me  by 
sights  afterwards  become  so  familiar  that  they 
could  no  more  disturb  a  pulse-beat  than  the 
commonest  of  every-day  experiences.  The  skele- 
ton, hung  aloft  like  a  gibbeted  criminal,  looked 
grimly  at  me  as  I  entered  the  room  devoted  to 
the  students  of  the  school  I  had  joined,  just  as 
the  fleshless  figure  of  Time  with  the  hour-glass 
and  scythe,  used  to  glare  upon  m^  in  my  child- 
liood  from  the  New  England  Primer.  The  white 
faces  in  the  beds  at  the  hospital  found  their 
reflection  in  my  cheeks,  which  lost  color  as  I 
looked  upon  them.  All  this  had  to  pass  away 
in  a  little  time;  I  had  chosen  my  profession, 
and  must  meet  its  painful  and  repulsive  as- 
pects until  they  lost  their  power  over  my  sensi- 
bilities. 

The  private  medical  school  which  I  had  loined 
was  one  established  by  Dr.  James  Jackson,  Dr. 
Walter  Channing,  Dr.  John  Ware,  Dr.  Winslow 
Lewis,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Otis'.  Of  the  first 
three  gentlemen  I.  have  either  spoken  elsewhere 
or  may  find  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  The 
two  younger  members  of  this  association  of 
teachers  were  both  graduates  of  our  University, 
one  of  the  year  1819,  the  other  of  1818. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  a  great  favorite  with  students. 
He  was 'a  man  of  very  lively  temperament,  fond 
of  old  books  and  young  people,  openhearted, 
free-spoken,  an  enthusiast  in  teaching,  and  es- 
pecially at  home  in  that  apartment  of  the  tem- 
ple of  science  where  nature  is  seen  in  undress, 
the  anthropotomic  laboratory,  known  to  com- 
mon speech  as  the  dissecting  room.  He  had 
that  quality  which  is  the  special  gift  of  the  man 
bom  for  a  teacher, — ^the  power  of  exciting  an 
interest  in  that  which  he  taught.  While  he  was 
present  the  apartment  I  speak  of  was  the  sun- 
niest of  studios  in  spite  of  its  mortuary  spec- 
tacles. Of  the  students  I  met  there  I  best  re- 
member James  Jackson,  Junior,  full  of  zeal  and 
playful  as  a  boy,  a  young  man  whose  early 
death  was  a  calamity  to  the  profession  of  which 
he  promised  to  be  a  chief  ornament;  the  late 
Reverend  J.  S.  C.  Greene,  who,  as  the  prefix 
to  his  name  signifies,  afterwards  changed  his 
profession,  but  one  of  whose  dissections  I  re- 
member looking  upon  with  admiration;  and 
my  friend,  Mr,  Charles  Amory,  as  we  call  him, 
Dr.  Charles  Amory,  as  he  is  entitled  to  be  called, 


then,  as  now  and  always,  a  favorite  with  all 
about  him.  He  had  come  to  us  from  the  schools 
of  Gtermany,  and  brought  with  him  recollections 
of  the  teachings  of  Blumenbach  and  the  elder 
Langenbeck,  father  of  him  whose  portrait  hangs 
in  our  museum.  Dr.  Lewis  was  our  companion 
as  well  as  our  teacher.  A  good  demonstrator  is, 
— I  will  not  say  as  important  as  a  good  profes- 
sor in  the  teaching  of  anatomy,  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  is  not  more  important.  He 
comes  into  direct  personal  relations  with  the 
students, — ^he  is  one  of  them,  in  fact,  as  the 
professor  cannot  be  from  the  nature  of  his 
duties.  The  professor's  chair  is  an  insulating 
stool,  so  to  speak;  his  age,  his  knowledge,  real 
or  supposed,  his  official  station,  are  like  the  glass 
legs  which  support  the  electrician's  piece  of 
furniture,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  common  cur- 
rents of  the  fioor  upon  which  it  stands.  Dr. 
Lewis  enjoyed  teaching  and  made  his  students 
enjoy  being  taught.  He  delighted  in  those  an- 
atomical conundrums  to  answer  which  keeps  the 
student's  eyes  open  and  his  wits  awake.  He 
was  happy  as  he  dexterously  performed  the 
tour  de  mattre  of  the  old  barber-surgeons,  or  ap- 
plied the  spica  bandage  and  taught  his  scholars 
to  do  it,  so  neatly  and  symmetrically  that  the 
aesthetic  missionary  from  the  older  centre  of 
civilization  would  bend  over  it  in  blissful  con- 
templation, as  if  it  were  a  sunfiower.  Dr. 
Lewis  had  many  other  tastes,  and  was  a  favorite, 
not  only  with  students,  but  in  a  wide  circle, 
professional,  antiquarian,  Masonic,  and  social. 

Dr.  Otis  was  less  widely  known,  but  was  a 
fiuent  and  agreeable  lecturer,  and  esteemed  as 
a  good  surgeon. 

I  must  content  myself  with  this  glimpse  at 
myself  and  a  few  of  my  fellow-students  in  Bos- 
ton. After  attending  two  courses  of  lectures  in 
the  school  of  the  University,  I  went  to  Europe 
to  continue  my  studies. 

You  may  like  to  hear  something  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Paris  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  £cole  de  M6decine,  and  following  the 
great  hospital  teachers. 

I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  memory  when 
I  recall  the  old  practitioners  and  professors  who 
were  still  going  round  the  hospitals  when  I  min- 
gled with  the  train  of  students  that  attended 
the  morning  visits.  See  that  bent  old  man  who 
is  groping  his  way  through  the  wards  of  La 
Charit6.  That  is  the  famous  Baron  Boyer,  au- 
thor of  the  great  work  on  surgery  in  nine  vol- 
umes, a  writer  whose  clearness  of  style  com* 
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mends  his  treatise  to  general  admiration,  and 
makes  it  a  kind  of  classic.  He  slashes  away  at 
a  terrible  rate,  they  say,  when  he  gets  hold  of 
the  subject  of  fistula  in  its  most  frequent  habi- 
tat,— ^but  I  never  saw  him  do  more  than  look 
as  if  he  wanted  to  cut  a  good  collop  out  of  a 
patient  he  was  examining.  The  short,  square, 
substantial  man  with  iron-gray  hair,  red  face, 
and  white  apron  is  Baron  Larrey,  Napoleon's 
favorite  surgeon,  the  most  honest  man  he  ever 
saw, — it  is  reputed  that  he  called  him.  To  go 
'round  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  with  Larrey  was 
to  live  over  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  to  look 
on  the  sun  of  Austerlitz,  to  hear  the  cannons 
of  Marengo,  to  struggle  through  the  icy  waters 
of  the  Beresina,  to  shiver  in  the  snows  of  the 
Russian  retreat,  and  to  gaze  through  the  battle 
smoke  upon  the  last  charge  of  the  red  lancers 
on  the  redder  field  of  Waterloo.  Larrey  was 
still  strong  and  sturdy  as  I  saw  him,  and  few 
portraits  remain  printed  in  livelier  colors  on  the 
tablet  of  my  memory. 

Leave  the  little  group  of  students  which 
gathers  about  Larrey  beneath  the  glided  dome 
of  the  Invalides  and  follow  me  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  where  rules  and  reigns  the  master-surgeon 
of  his  day,  at  least  so  far  as  Paris  and  France 
are  concerned, — ^the  illustrious  Baron  Dupuy- 
tren.  No  man  disputed  his  reign, — some  envied 
his  supremacy.  Lisfranc  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders as  he  spoke  of  ^^ce  gnmd  homme  de  Vautre 
coU  de  la  riviire/'  **that  great  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,"  but  the  great  man  he  re- 
mained, until  he  bowed  before  the  mandate 
which  none  may  disobey.  ** Three  times,"  said 
Bouillaud,  "did  the  apoplectic  thunderbolt  fall 
on  that  robust  brain," — ^it  yielded  at  last  as 
the  old  bald  cliff  that  is  riven  and  crashes,  down 
into  the  valley.  I  saw  him  before  the  first 
thunderbolt  had  descended.  A  square,  solid 
man,  with  a  high  and  full-domed  head,  oracular 
in  his  utterances,  indifferent  to  those  around 
him,  sometimes,  it  was  said,  very  rough  with 
them.  He  spoke  in  low,  even  tones,  with  quiet 
fluency,  and  was  listened  to  with  that  hush  of 
rapt  attention  which  I  have  hardly  seen  in  any 
circle  of  listeners  unless  when  such  men  as  ex- 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  or  Daniel  Web- 
ster were  the  speakers.  I  do  not  think  that 
Dupuytren  has  left  a  record  which  explains  his 
influence,  but  in  point  of  fact  he  dominated 
those  around  him  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Ton 
must  have  all  witnessed  something  of  the  same 
kind.    The  personal  presence  of  some  men  car- 


ries command  with  it,  and  their  accents  silence 
the  crowd  around  them,  when  the  same  w<Hrds 
from  other  lips  might  fall  comparatively  un- 
heeded. 

As  for  Lisfranc,  I  can  say  little  more  than 
that  he  was  a  great  drawer  of  blood  and  hewer 
of  members.  I  rememb^  his  ordering  a  whole- 
sale bleeding  of  his  patients,  right  and  left, 
whatever  might  be  the  matter  with  them,  one 
morning  when  a  phlebotomiang  fit  was  on  him. 
I  recollect  his  regretting  the  splendid  guards- 
men of  the  old  Empire, — ^for  what!  because 
they  had  such  magnificent  thighs  to  amputate. 
I  got  along  about  as  far  as  that  with  him,  when 
I  ceased  to  be  a  follower  of  M.  Lisfranc. 

The  name  of  Yelpeau  must  have  reached 
many,  of  you,  for  he  died  in  1867,  and  his  many 
works  made  his  name  widely  known.  Coming 
to  Paris  in  wooden  shoes,  starving,  almost,  at 
first,  he  raised  himself  to  great  eminence  as  a 
surgeon  and  as  an  author,  and  at  last  obtained 
the  professorship  to  which  his  talents  and  learn- 
ing entitled  him.  His  example  may  be  an  en- 
couragemenlE  to  some  of  my  younger  hearers 
who  are  bom,  not  with  the  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  but  with  the  two-tined  iron  fork  in 
their  hands.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  take  up  their 
mild  porridge  with  in  their  young  days,  but  in 
after  years  it  will  often  transfix  the  solid  dump- 
lings that  roll  out  of  the  silver  spoon.  So  Vel- 
peau  found  it.  He  had  not  what  is  called  gen- 
ius, he  was  far  from  prepossessing  in  aspect, 
looking  as  if  he  might  have  wielded  the  sledge- 
hammer (as  I  think  he  had  done  in  early  life) 
rather  than  the  lancet,  but  he  had  industiy, 
determination,  intelligence,  character,  and  he 
made  his  way  to  distinction  and  prosperity,  as 
some  of  you  sitting  on  these  benches  and  won- 
dering anxiously  what  is  to  become  of  you  in 
the  struggle  for  life  will  have  done  before  the 
twentieth  century  has  got  haliP  way  through  its 
first  quarter.  A  good  sound  head  over  a  pair  of 
wooden  shoes  is  a  great  deal  better  than  a 
wooden  head  belonging  to  an  owner  who  cases 
his  feet  in  calf-skin,  but  a  good  brain  is  not 
enough  without  a  stout  heart  to  fill  the  four 
great  conduits  which  carry  at  once  fuel  and 
'fire  to  that  mightiest  of  en^es. 

How  many  of  you  who  are  before  me  are 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Brous- 
sais,  or  even  with  that  of  Andral!  Both  were 
lecturing  at  the  £cole  de  M^decine,  and  I  often 
heard  them.  Broussais  was  in  those  days  like 
an  old  volcano,  which  has  pretty  nearly  used  up 
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its  fire  and  brimstone,  but  is  still  boiling  and 
babbling  in  its  interior,  and  now  and  then 
sends  up  a  spirt  of  lava  and  a  volley  of  pebbles. 
His  theories  of  gastroenteritis,  of  irritation  and 
inflammation  as  the  cause  of  disease,  and  the 
practice  which  sprang  from  them,  ran  over 
fields  of  medicine  for  a  time  like  flame  over  the 
grass  of  the  prairies.  The  way  in -which  that 
knotty-featured,  savage  old  man  would  bring 
out  the  word  irritation, — ^with  rattling  and  roll- 
ing reduplication  of  the  resonant  letter  r — 
might  have  taught  a  lesson  of  articulation  to 
Salvini.  But  Broussais's  theory  was  languish- 
ing and  well-nigh  become  obsolete,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  added  vehemence  to  his  defence  of 
his  cherished  dogmas. 

Old  theories,  and  old  men  who  cling  to  them, 
must  take  themselves  out  of  the  way  as  the  new 
generation  with  its  fresh  thoughts  and  altered 
habits  of  mind  comes  forward  to  take  the  place 
of  that  which  is  dying  out.  This  was  a  truth 
which  the  fiery  old  theorist  found  it  hard  to 
learn,  and  harder  to  bear,  as  it  was  forced  upon 
him.  For  the  hour  of  his  lecture  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  a  younger  and  far  more  popular  pro- 
fessor. As  his  lecture  drew  towards  its  close, 
the  benches  thinly  sprinkled  with  students  be- 
gan to  fill  up;  the  doors  creaked  open  and 
banged  back  oftener  and  oftener,  until  at  last 
the  sound  became  almost  continuous,  and  the 
voice  of  the  lecturer  became  a  leonine  growl  as 
he  strove  in  vain  to  be  heard  over  the  noise  of 
doors  and  footsteps. 

Broussais  was  now  62  years  old.  The  new 
generation  had  outgrown  his  doctrines,  and  the 
professor  for  whose  hour  the  benches  had  filled 
themselves  belonged  to  that  new  generation. 
Gabriel  Andral  was  little  more  than  half  the 
age  of  Broussais,  in  the  full  prime  and  vigor  of 
manhood,  at  37  years.  He  was  a  rapid,  fluent, 
fervid,  and  imaginative  speaker,  pleasing  in  as- 
pect and  manner, — a  strong  contrast  to  the 
harsh,  vituperative  old  man  who  had  just  pre- 
ceded him.  His  "Clinique  M6dicale''  is  still 
valuable  as  a  collection  of  cases,  and  his  re- 
searches on  the  blood,  conducted  in  association 
with  Gavarret,  contributed  new  and  valuable 
facts  to  science.  But  I  remember  him  chiefly 
BS  one  of  those  instructors  whose  natural  elo- 
quence made  it  delightful  to  listen  to  him.  I 
doubt  if  I  or  my  fellow-students  did  full  justice 
either  to  him  or  the  famous  physician  of  H6tel 
Dieu,  Chomel.  We  had  addicted  ourselves  al- 
most too  closely  to  the  words  of  another  mas-. 


ter,  by  whom  we  were  ready  to  swear  as  against 
all  teachers  that  ever  were  or  ever  would  be. 

This  object  of  our  reverence,  I  might  almost 
say  idolatry,  was  one  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  most  of  the  young  men  before  me,  even  to 
those  who  may  know  comparatively  little  of  his 
works  and  teachings.  Pierre  Charles  Alexan- 
dre Louis,  at  the  age  of  47,  as  I  recall  him, 
was  a  tall,  rather  spare,  dignified  personage,  of 
serene  and  grave  aspect,  but  with  a  pleasant 
smile  and  Idndly  voice  for  the  student  with 
whom  he  came  into  personal  relations!  If  I 
summed  up  the  lessons  of  Louis  in  two  expres- 
sions, they  would  be  these:  I  do  not  hold  him 
answerable  for  the  words,  but  I  will  condense 
them  after  my  own  fashion  in  French,  and  then 
give  them  to  you,  expanded  somewhat,  in  Eng- 
lish: 

Formez  toujours  des  idSes  nettes. 

Fuyez  toujours  les  d  pen  pris. 

Always  make  sure  that  you  form  a  distinct 
and  clear  idea  of  the  matter  you  are  con- 
sidering. 

Always  avoid  vague  approximations  where 
exact  estimates  are  possible;  about  so  many, — 
aboui  so  much,  instead  of  the  precise  number 
and  quantity. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  on  which  the  bio- 
l(^cal  sciences  have  prided  themselves  in  these 
latter  years  it  is  the  substitution  of  quantita- 
tive for  qualitative  formulae.  The  ''numerical 
system,"  of  which  Louis  was  the  great  advo- 
cate, if  not  the  absolute  originator,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  substitute  series  of  carefully  recorded 
facts,  rigidly  counted  and  closely  compared,  for 
those  never-ending  records  of  vague,  unverifia^ 
ble  conclusions  with  which  the  classics  of  the 
healing  art  were  overloaded.  The  history  of 
praetical  medicine  had  been  like  the  story  of 
Danaides.  "Experience"  had  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  pouring  its  fiowing  treasures  into 
buckets  full  of  holes.  At  the  existing  rate  of 
supply  and  leakage  they  would  lead  to  results 
which  would  be  trustworthy,  and  belong  to 
science. 

You  young  men  who  are  following  the  hos- 
pitals hardly  know  how  much  you  are  in- 
debteded  to  Louis.  I  say  nothing  of  his  Re- 
searches on  Phthisis  or  his  great  work  on  Ty- 
phoid Fever.  But  I  consider  his  modest  and 
brief  Essay  on  Bleeding  in  Some  Inflammatory 
Diseases,  based  on  cases  carefully  observed  and 
numerically  analjrzed,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant written  contributions  to  practical  medicine. 
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to  the  treatment  of  internal  disea^,  of  this  cen- 
tury, if  not  since  the  days  of  Sydenham.  The 
lancet  was  the  magician's  wand  of  the  dark  ages 
of  medicine.  The  old  physicians  not  only  be- 
lieved in  its  general  eflScacy  as  a  wonder  worker 
in  disease,  but  they  believed  that  each  malady 
could  be  successfully  attacked  from  some  spe- 
cial part  of  the  body, — ^the  strategic  point  which 
commanded  the  seat  of  morbid  affection.  On  a 
figure  given  in  the  curious  old  work  of  John  de 
Ketan,  no  less  than  thirty-eight  separate  places 
are  marked  as  the  proper  ones  to  bleed  in,  in 
different  diseases.  Even  Louis,  who  had  not 
whoUy  given  up  venesection,  used  now  and  then 
to  order  that  a  patient  suffering  from  headache 
should  be  bled  in  the  foot,  in  preference  to  any 
other  part. 

But  what  Louis  did  was  this:  he  showed  by 
a  strict  analysis  of  numerous  cases  that  bleeding 
did  not  strangle, — ^jugulate  was  the  word  then 
used, — acute  disease,  more  especially  pneumonia. 
This  was  not  a  reform,  it  was  a  revolution.  It 
was  followed  up  in  this  country  by  the  remark- 
able discourse  of  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  upon  **Self- 
Limited  Diseases,"  which  has,  I  believe,  done 
more  than  -any  other  work  or  essay  in  our  own 
language  to  rescue  the  practice  of  medicine  from 
the  slavery  to  the  drugging  system  which  was 
a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  profession. 

Yes,  I  say,  as  I  look  back  on  the  long  hours 
of  the  many  days  I  spent  in  the  wards  and  in 
the  autopsy  room  of  La  Pitifi,  where  Louis  was 
one  of  the  attending  physicians, — ^yes,  Louis  did 
a  great  work  for  practical  medicine.  Modest  in 
the  presence  of  nature,  fearless  in  the  face  of 
authority,  unwearying  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
he  was  a  man  whom  any  student  might  be 
happy  and  proud  to  claim  as  his  teacher  and 
his  friend.  And  yet,  as  I  look  back  on  the  days 
when  I  followed  his  teachings,  I  feel  that  I  gave 
myself  up  too  exclusively  to  his  methods  of 
thought  and  study. 

There  is  one  part  of  their  business  that  cer- 
tain medical  practitioners  are  too  apt  to  forget ; 
namely,  that  what  they  should  most  of  all  try 
to  do  is  to  ward  off  disease,  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing, to  preserve  life,  or  at  least  to  prolong  it 
if  possible.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  interest 
to  the  patient  to  know  whether  three  or  three 
and  a  quarter  cubic  inches  of  the  lung  are 
hepatized.  His  mind  is  not  occupied  with 
thinking  of  the  curious  problems  which  are 
solved  by  his  own  autopsy, — ^whether  this  or 
that  strand  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  the  seat  of 


this  or  that  form  of  degeneration.  He  wants 
something  to  relieve  his  pain,  to  mitigate  the 
anguish  of  dyspnea,  to  bring  back  motion  and 
sensibility  to  the  dead  limb,  to  still  the  tortures 
of  neuralgia.  What  is  it  to  him  that  you  can 
localize  and  name  by  some  uncouth  term  the 
disease  which  you  could  not  prevent  and  which 
you  cannot  curet  An  old  woman  who  knows 
how  to  make  a  poultice  and  how  to  put  it  on, 
and  does  it  tiUo,  dto,  jucunde,  just  when  and 
where  it  is  wanted,  is  better — a  thousand  times 
better  in  many  eases — ^than  a  staring  pathol- 
ogist, who  explores,  and  thumps,  and  doubts^ 
and  guesses,  and  tells  'the  patient  he  will  be 
better  tomorrow,  and  so  goes  home  to  tumble 
his  books  over  and  make  out  a  diagnosis. 

But  in  these  day?  I,  like  most  of  my  fellow 
students,  was  thinking  much  more  of  ''science'' 
than  of  practical  medicine,  and  I  believe  if  we 
had  not  clung  so  closely  to  the  skirts  of  Louis  and 
had  followed  some  of  the  courses  of  men  like 
Trousseau, — ^therapeutists,  who  gave  special  at- 
tention to  curative  methods,  and  not  chiefly  to 
diagnosis,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  and 
others.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  we  did  learn  in 
the  wards  of  Louis.  We  learned  that  a  very 
lai^e  proportion  of  diseases  get  well  of  them- 
selves, without  any  special  medication, — the 
great  fact  formulated,  enforced  and  popularized 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  in  the  discourse  referred 
to.  We  unlearned  the  habit  of  drugging  for  its 
own  sake.  This  detestable  practice,  which  I  was 
almost  proscribed  for  condemning  somewhat  too 
epigrammatically  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  came  to  us,  I  suspect,  in  a  consider- 
able measure  from  the  English  ''general  prac- 
titioners," a  sort  of  prescribing  apothecaries. 
You  know  how,  when  the  city  was  besieged,  each 
artisan  who  was  called  upon  in  council  to  sug- 
gest the  best  means  of  defence,  recommended 
the  articles  he  dealt  in:  the  carpenter,  wood; 
the  blacksmith,  iron;  the  mason,  brick;  until 
it  came  to  be  a  puzzle  to  know  which  to  adopt. 

'^Then  the  shoemaker  said,  'Hang  yo^ir  walls 
with  new  bootSy'^  and  gave  good  reasons  why 
these  should  be  the  best  of  all  possible  defences. 
Now  the  '* general  practitioner"  charged,  as  I 
understand,  for  his  medicine,  and  in  that  way 
got  paid  for  his  visit.  Wherever  this  is  the 
practice,  medicine  is  sure  to  become  a  trade,  and 
the  people  learn  to  expect  drugging,  and  to  con- 
sider it  necessary,  because  drugs  are  so  univer- 
sally given  to  the  patients  of  the  man  who  gets 
his  living  by  them. 
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It  was  something  to  have  unlearned  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  constantly  giving  poisons  to  a 
patient,  as  if  they  were  good  in  themselves,  of 
<lrawing  off  the  blood  which  he  would  want  in 
his  straggle  with  disease,  of  making  him  sore 
and  wretched  with  needless  blisters,  of  turning 
his  stomach  with  unnecessary  nauseous 
draughts  and  mixtures, — only  because  he  was 
sick  and  something  must  be  done.  But  there 
were  positive  as  well  as  negative  facts  to  be 
learned,  and  some  of  us,  I  fear,  come  home  rich 
in  the  negatives  of  the  expectant  practice,  poor 
in  the  resources  which  many  a  plain  country 
practitioner  had  ready  in  abundance  for  the  re- 
lief and  the  cure  of  disease.  No  one  instructor 
«an  be  expected  to  do  all  for  a  student  which 
he  requires.  Louis  taught  us  who  followed  him 
the  love  of  truth,  the  habit  of  passionless  lis- 
tening to  the  teachings  of  nature,  the  most  care- 
ful and  searching  methods  of  observation,  and 
the  sure  means  of  getting  at  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  them  in  the  constant  employment 
of  accurate  tabulation.  He  was  not  a  showy, 
or  eloquent,  or,  I  should  say,  a  very  generally 
popular  man,  though  the  favorite,  almost  the 
idol,  of  many  students,  especially  Genevese  and 
Bostonians.  But  he  was  a  man  of  lofty  and 
admirable  scientific  character,  and  his  work  will 
endure  in  its  influences  long  after  his  name  is 
lost  sight  of  save  to  the  faded  eyes  of  the  stu- 
dent of  medical  literature. 

Many  other  names  of  men  more  or  less  famous 
in  their  day,  and  who  were  teaching  while  I  was 
in  Paris,  come  up  before  me.  They  are  but 
empty  sounds  for  the  most  part  in  the  ears  of 
the  men  of  not  more  than  middle  age.  Who  of 
you  knows  anything  of  Richerand,  author  of  a 
very  popular  work  on  physiology,  commonly 
put  into  the  student's  hand  when  I  first  began 
to  ask  for  medical  textbooks?  I  heard  him  lec- 
ture once,  and  have  "bad  his  image  with  me 
ever  since  as  that  of  an  old,  worn-out  man, — 
a  venerable  but  dilapidated  relic  of  an  effete 
antiquity.  To  verify  this  impression  I  have 
just  looked  up  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
and  find  that  he  was  eighteen  years  younger 
than  the  speaker  who  is  now  addressing  you. 
There  is  a  terrible  parallax  between  the  period 
before  thirty  and  that  after  threescore  and  ten, 
as  two  men  of  those  a^es  look,  one  with  naked 
eyes,  one  through  his  spectacles,  at  the  man  of 
fifty  and  thereabout.  Maerendie,  I  doubt  not 
you  have  all  heard  of.  I  attended  but  one  of 
his  lectures.   I  question  if  one  here, — unless  some 


cbntemporary  of  my  own  has  strayed  into  the 
amphitheatre, — knows  anything  about  Marjo- 
lin.  I  remember  two  things  about  his  lecture 
on  surgery, — ^the  deep  tones  of  his  voice  as  he 
referred  to  his  oracle, — ^the  earlier  writer,  Jean 
Louis  Petit, — ^and  his  formidable  snuff  box. 
What  he  taught  me  lies  far  down,  I  doubt  not, 
among  the  roots  of  my  knowledge,  but  it  does 
not  flower  out  in  any  noticeable  blossoms,  or 
offer  me  very  obvious  fruits.  Where  now  is  the 
fame  of  Bouillaud,  professor  and  deputy,  the 
Sargrado  of  his  timet  Where  is  the  renown  of 
Piorry,  percussionist  and  poet,  expert  alike  in 
the  resonances  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  those 
of  the  rhyming  vocabulary!  I  think  life  has 
not  yet  done  with  the  vivacious  Ricord,  whom 
I  remember  calling  the  Voltaire  of  pelvic  lit» 
erature, — a  skeptic  as  to  the  morality  of  the  race 
in  geueral,  who  would  have  submitted  Diana  to 
treatment  with  his  mineral  specifics,  and  or- 
dered a  course  of  blue  pills  for  the  vestal 
virgins. 

Eicord  was  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury and  Piorry  some  years  earlier.  Cruveilhier, 
who  died  in  1874,  is  still  remembered  by  his 
great  work  on  pathological  anatomy;  his  work 
on  descriptive  anatomy  has  some  things  which 
I  look  in  vain  for  elsewhere.  But  where  is 
Civiale, — ^where  are  Orfila,  Qendrin,  Rostan, 
Biett,  Alibert, — ^joUy  old  Baron  Alibert,  whom 
I  remember  so  well  in  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
worn  a  little  jauntily  on  one  side,  calling  out  to 
the  students  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Hospital 
St.  Louis,  '^Enfants  de  la  mithode  naturelle, 
eies  vovs  tons  idf**  "Children  of  the  natural 
method  (his  own  method  of  classification  of 
skin  diseases),  are  you  all  beret"  All  here, 
then,  perhaps;   all  where,  now! 

My  show  of  ghosts  is  over.  It  is  always  the 
same  story  that  old  men  tell  to  younger  ones, 
some  few  of  whom  will  in  their  turn  repeat  the 
tale,  only  with  altered  names,  to  their  chil- 
dren's children. 

Like  phantoms  painted  on  the  magic  slide, 
Forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  past  we  glide. 
As  living  shadows  for  a  moment  seen 
In  airy  pasreant  on  the  eternal  screen, 
Traced  by  a  ray  from  one  unchanging  flame, 
Thence  seek  the  dust  and  stillness  whence  we 
came. 

Dr.  Ben.iamin  Waterhouse,  whom  I  well  re- 
member, came  back  from  Leyden,  where  he  had 
written  his  Latin  graduating  thesis,  talking  of 
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the  learned  Gaubius  and  the  late  illustrioas 
Boerhaave  and  other  dead  Dutchmen  of  whom 
yon  know  as  much,  most  of  you,  as  you  do  of 
Noah's, apothecary  and  the  family  physician  of 
Methusaleh,  whose  prescriptions  seem  to  have 
been  lost  to  posterity.  Dr.  Lloyd  came  back  to 
Boston  full  of  the  teachings  of  Cheselden  and 
Sharpe,  William  Hunter,  Smellie",  and  Warner ; 
Dr.  James  Jackson  loved  to  tell  of  Mr.  Cline 
and  to  talk  of  Mr.  John  Hunter;  Dr.  Reynolds 
would  give  you  his  recollections  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Abemethy;  I  have  named  the 
famous  Frenchmen  of  my  student  days;  Ley- 
den,  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris  were  each  in 
turn  the  Me($ca  of  medical  students,  just  as  at 
the  present  day  Vienna  and  Berlin  are  the  cen- 
tres where  our  young  men  crowd  for  instruc- 
tion. These  also  must  sooner  or  later  yield 
their  precedence  and  pass  the  torch  they  hold 
to  other  hands.  Where  shall  it  next  flame  at 
the  head  of  the  long  procession  t    Shall  it  find 

'  its  old  jplace  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno,  or  shall  it  mingle  its  rays  with  the 
northern  aurora  up  among  the  fjords  of  Nor- 
way,— or  shall  it  be  borne  across  the  Atlantic 
and    reach    ihe   banks    of   the  Charles,  where 

.  Agassiz  and  Wyman  have  taught,  where  Hagen 
still  teaches,  glowing  like  his  own  Lampyris 
splendidula,  with  enthusiasm,  where  the  first 
of  American  botanists  and  the  ablest  of  Ameri- 
can surgeons  are  still  counted  in  the  roll  of 
honor  of  our  great  University  t 

Let  us  add  a  few  words  which  shall  not  be 
other  than  cheerful,  as  I  bid  farewell  to  this 
edifice  which  I  have  known  so  long.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  roof  which  has  sheltered  me,  to 
the  floors  which  have  sustained  me,  though  I 
have  thought  it  safest  always  to  abstain  from 
anything  like  eloquence,  lest  a  burst  of  too  em- 
phatic applause  might  land  my  class  and  my- 
self in  the  cellar  of  the  collapsing  structure,  and 
bury  US  in  the  fate  of  Korea,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram.  I  have  helped  to  wear  these  stairs  into 
hollows,— stairs  which  I  trod  when  they  were 
smooth  and  level,  fresh  from  the  plane.  There 
are  just  thirty-two  of  them,  as  there  were  five 
and  thirty  years  ago,  but  they  are  steeper  and 
harder  to  climb,  it  seems  to  me,  than  they  were 
then.  I  remember  that  in  the  early  youth  of 
this  building,  the  late  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell, 
father  of  our  famous  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  said  to 
me  as  we  came  out  of  the  Demonstrator's  room, 
that  some  day  or  other  a  whole  class  would  ffo 
heels  over  head  down  this  graded  precipice,  like 


the  herd  told  of  in  Scripture  story.  This  has 
never  happened  as  yet;  I  trust  it  never  will.  I 
have  never  been  proud  of  the  apartment  be- 
neath the  seats,  in  which  my  preparations  for 
lecture  were  made.  But  I  chose  it  because  I 
could  have  it  to  myself,  and  I  resign  it,  with  a 
wish  that  it  were  more  worthy  of  regret,  into 
the  hands  of  my  successor,  with  my  parting- 
benediction.  Within  its  twilight  precincts  I 
have  often  prayed  for  light,  like  Ajax,  for  the 
daylight  found  scanty  entrance,  and  the  gas- 
light never  illuminated  its  dark  recesses.  May 
it  prove  to  him  who  comes  after  me  like  the  cave 
of  Sibyl,  out  of  the  gloomy  depths  of  which 
came  the  oracles  which  shone  with  the  rays  of 
truth  and  wisdom! 

This  temple  of  learning  is  not  surrounded  by 
the  mansions  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy.  No 
stately  avenues  lead  up  to  its  facades  and  pw- 
ticos.  I  have  sometimes  felt,  when  convoying 
a  distinguished  stranger  through  its  precincts  to 
its  door,  that  he  might  question  whether  star- 
eyed  Science  had  not  missed  her  way  when  she 
found  herself  in  this  not  too  attractive  locality. 
I  cannot  regret  that  we — ^you,  I  should  say,— 
are  soon  to  migrate  to  a  more  favored  region 
and  carry  on  your  work  as  teachers  and  as 
learners  in  ampler  halls  and  under  far  more 
favorable  conditions. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing you  there,  possibly  may  be  allowed  to  add 
my  words  of  welcome  to  those  of  my  former 
colleagues,  and  in  that  pleasing  anticipation  I 
bid  good-by  to  this  scene  of  my  long  labors,  and, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  the  friends  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated. 


O^rtnittal  XrtirlpB. 


NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  CO,  WATERS 
IN  CARDIAC  DISEASES. 

By  Simon  Baruch,  M.D.,  New  York, 

Hydrotherapeutist  to  Sea  View  Hospital  for  Tubercu- 
.  losis;  Consulting  Hydrotherapeutist  to   BeUevue 
Hospital;  Formerly  Professor  of  Hydrother- 
apy, College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
.  Columbia  Univ>ersityy  Netc  York, 

The  reputation  of  the  Nauheim  Springs  in 
the  management  of  heart  disease  has  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years  by  the  fact  that  physicians 
from  all  countries,  especially  the  English,  have 
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before  the  war  hftbitually  sent  their  patients 
to  these  springs.  Indeed,  so  favorable  have  been 
the  results  that  several  artificial  preparations 
for  the  production  o£  OO2  have  attained  more  or 
less  vogue  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  diseases 
at  home. 

HISTCHUCAL. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  was  aroused  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Nauheim  in  1895,  to  study  the 
physiological  action  and  therapeutics  of  its 
waters.  In  1908  and  1913  I  again  visited  this 
spa. 

In  1895  I  brought  to  this  country  and  gave  to 
Mr.  Cassebeer,  a  professor  in  our  School  of 
Pharmacy,  the  Sandow  Tablets  for  artificial  CO2 
baths  of  which  the  Cassebeer  and  Triton  prep- 
arations are  reproductions. 

In  1908  the  Zeo  Baths,  which  were  highly 
recommended  to  me  by  Prof.  Lacqeur  in  the 
Virchow  Hospital,  were  experimented  with  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

That  there  exist  Natural  CO2  waters  in  this 
country,  available  for  baths,  had  not  been 
broached  until  my  discovery  in  1913  that  there 
was  no  natural  CO2  bath  obtainable  in  the  State 
Bathhouse  at  Sanvtoga  Springs.  On  my  urgent 
initiative  the  decadent  springs  were  brought  up 
to  their  present  efficiency  (Report  of  Saratoga 
Reservation  Commission,  1914)  after  my  per- 
sonal study  of  the  principal  European  spas, 
made  by  request  of  the  State  authorities. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt  has  well  said  (Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Climatological  Ass'n, 
1914)  "Of  the  physiological  action  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide  baths  little  is  definitely  known.  .  .  . 
The  literature  abounds  in  impressions  and  spec- 
ulations. .  .  There  is  not  even  an  agreement 
whether  the  baths  increase  or  diminish  the  work 
of  the  heart." 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  find  the  reason  for  this 
difference  and  to.  obtain  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  Nauheim  waters  in  cardiac 
diseases.  On  investigating  the  writings  of  vari- 
ous authors  I  found,  almost  invariably,  the 
physicians  using  the  natural  Nauheim  waters, 
agreeing  with  Qroeders  most  recent  statement, 
"We  have  it  in  our  power  to  put  into  action  by 
gradual  approach,  the  excitations  which  drive 
the  heart  to  greater  activity;"  while  those  who 
experimented  with  artificial  CO2  baths,  agree 
with  Bezly  Thome  that  "the  tension  of  the  pulse 
is  reduced,  as  a  general  rule." 

I  propose  to  explain  this  difference  and  to 


offer  a  correct  rationale  of  the  action  of  the 
Nauheim  waters. 

My  investigations  on  this  subject  in  Nauheim 
and  at  Saratoga  Springs  with  7iaiural  CO,  baths, 
and  in  the  Montefiore  Home  and  in  Saratoga 
with  artificial  COg  baths,  convince  me  that  the 
locai  action  of  the  CO^  is  secondary.  The  latter 
has,  by  some,  bee:;  erroneously  regarded  as  the 
most  active  element  in  the  Nauheim  Baths.  This 
is  probably  due  to  their  not  having  accurately 
imitated  the  Nauheim  waters  in  their  observa- 
tions. The  latter  differ  from  all  other  CO2 
waters  in  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  large 
proportion  (about  one  pound  to  five  gallons) 
of  sodium  chloride,  and  one  pound  of  calciimi 
chloride.    I  regard  the  latter  as  inert. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  chief  element  in  the 
therapeutic  action  of  the  Nauheim  bath  is  as- 
eribable  to  the  absorption  of  CO2  from  the  bath 
which  results: 

1.  In  the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
ters by  the  circulating  CO2  in  the  blood  ; 

2.  By  its  stimulation  of  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  of  the  vascular  system  and  the  heart ; 

3.  The  constringing  action  of  the  absorbed 
CO2  upon  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres  of 
the  skin. 

ABSORPTION   OP   COg. 

That  gases  may  be  absorbed  through  the  skin 
has  long  been  known.  Upon  this  point  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  disagreement.  Ottfried  Miller 
and  his  aids  mention  it  but  do  not  appear  to 
realize  its  importance.  (Sammlung  Klimscher 
Vortraege,  No.  711-14,  1915.) 

Experiments  in  the  Erlangen  Clinic  by  Dr. 
Wintemitz  (not  the  Vienna  hydrotherapeutist) 
have  demonstrated:  (a)  that  CO2  is  absorbed 
slowly  in  a  bath  containiiig  1%  sodium  sulphate 
and  carbonate;  (h)  absorption  is  more  rapid 
and  complete  in  a  2-3%  sodium  chloride  bath. 

It  was  ascertained  that  in  such  a  bath  there 
occurs  a  decided  increase  of  the  respiratory 
amplitude  and  that  this  is  a  specific  action  of 
the  CO2  baths  which  is  absent  in  the  case  of 
other  skin  irritating  baths,  even  when  they  in- 
creased oxidation,  as  in  mustard  baths.  The 
cause  of  this  enhancement  of  the  respiration  is 
found  in  the  excitation  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
ter by  the  absorbed  COj. 

That  the  frequency  was  diminished  and  the 
inspiration  deepened  had  been  previously  ob- 
served by  others. 

Experiments  made,  under  my  direction,  by 
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the  ofScial  chemist  of  Saratoga  Springs,  demon- 
strate other  advantages  of  the  chloride  of  so- 
dium addition  to  the  artificial  COg  bath;  viz., 
''it  seems  to  make  the  water  retain  the  gas 
better  and  therefore  improve  its  supersatura- 
tion;  there  is  far  less  loss  of  COj,  only  1  to 
2%  of  gas  during  a  ten  minute  bath." 

1.  That  CO2  circulating  in  the  blood  in  ex- 
cess stimulates  the  respiratory  center  is  a  well- 
known  physiological  fact;  an  increase  of  2% 
causing  a  tenfold  energy  of  respiratory  activity 
in  health  (Burton-Opitz).  Starling  (Lancet, 
1915)  gives  CO,  the  first  place  as  the  hormone 
or  chemical  regulator  of  respiration.  Therapeu- 
tically this  enhancement  of  respiratory  activity 
becomes  of  immense  import,  in  that  it  must 
influence  favorably  the  entire  intrathoracic  cir- 
culation, more  especially  the  venous  flow.  The 
right  heart  is  unloaded  and  the  diastole  pro- 
longed, all  of  which  must  bring  great  relief 
from  stases,  which,  by  their  production  of  ede- 
mas and  causing  retention  of  toxines  from  faul- 
ty tissue  change,  give  the  bedside  clinician  most 
anxiety  and  but  too  often  close  the  scene.  I  am 
disposed  to  regard  this  action  of  the  absorbed 
CO,  as  most  important  in  temporarily  restoring 
lost  cardiac  equilibrium.  That  judicious  adap- 
tation of  the  bath  to  each  individual  case  is 
required  is  evident.  It  is  remarkable  that  clini- 
cians do  not  lay  more  stress  upon  this  demon- 
strated action  of  CO,. 

Commenting  upon  my  rationale  of  the  Nau- 
heim  bath,  Professor  Groedel  protests  that  there 
is  already  a  dangerous  increase  of  CO,  in  many 
cardiac  oases.  This  has  not  ibeen  proven.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  high  authority  for  the 
view  that  the  cyanosis  present  in  extreme  car- 
diac failure  is  due  to  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

2.  In  the  saline  medium  CO,  enters  the 
blood  by  rapid  absorption.  Here  the  chief  ac- 
tion of  this  water  is  direct  stimulation  of  the 
unstriped  muscular  fibres  of  the  arterioles, 
arteries,  and  heart,  improving  the  blood  flow 
and  preventing  stases,  which  are  the  lethal  fac- 
tors in  cardiac  diseases. 

The  extent  to  which  CO2  baths  increase  blood 
pressure,  pulse  frequency,  volume  and  tension, 
has  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  investiga- 
tors. Ottfried  Miller  and  other  laboratory  re- 
porters find  little  or  no  increase  of  blood  pres- 
sure, while  Groedel,  Jacob,  and  others,  who  prac- 
tice with  natural  CO2  baths,  report  an  increase. 
Most  of  them  find  bettered  tone  of  vessels  and 


improved  cardiac  conditions.  My  own  obser- 
vation, made  with  natural  Saratoga  waters,  con-i 
firms  the  latter  view. 

The  difference,  in  the  observations  of  equally 
reliable  clinicians,  may  be  explained  as  follows: 
The  action  of  water,  air,  and  CO2  gas  upon  the 
skin  is  determined  by  the  temperature  conduct- 
ing capacity  of  these  agents.  Air  and  CO,  gas 
differ  materially  in  capacity  of  absorbing  tem- 
peratures (cold  and  heat)  and  water  absorbs 
temperature  with  far  greater  rapidity  than 
either.  The  point  at  which  the  skin  is  indiffer- 
ent to  water,  air  or  CO2,  as  ascertained  by 
changes  of  blood  pressure,  is  34  to  35  C.  (93  to 
95  P.)  for  plain  water,  and  it  is  lower  for  at 
mospheric  air,  in  ordinary  humidity,  20  to  25  C. 
(68  to  77  P.)  and  for  CO2  gas  it  is  still  lower, 
viz.:  13.5  to  14  C.  (57  P.)  According  to  Sensr 
tor  and  Prankenheimer  (Therapie  de  Gtegen- 
wart,  1904)  air,  water  and  CO2  gas  differ  still 
more  positively  in  conductivity  or  capacity  for 
transmitting  temperature  to  objects.  Taking 
the  conductivity  of  air  to  be  100,  that  of  CO, 
gas  is  inferior  (almost  one-half)  to  that  of  air, 
and  almost  infinitesimal  when  compared  to 
water  (1  to  54).  Therefore,  CO,  conducts  its 
own  temperature,  so  slowly  to  the  skin  that  it 
must  be  warmed  by  the  temperature  of  the 
water  long  before  the  skin  can  be  affected  by  it 
The  water  temperature  always  dominates,  be- 
cause of  its  great  temperature  conductivity,  both 
in  the  low  and  high  temperature  baths.  This 
confirms  the  results  of  my  clinical  observation. 
(** Principles  and  Practice  of  Hydrotherapy," 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  Third  Edition,  p.  51.) 

A  very  potent  influence  upon  the  circulation 
has  been  overlooked  by  all  observers,  viz.:  the 
direct  stimulation  of  the  heart  muscle  by  ab- 
sorbed CO2.  We  have  experimental  warrant  for 
such  cardiac  stimulation  in  the  fact  that  animals 
poisoned  by  CO,  die  with  the  heart  in  systolic 
contraction. 

The  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  is  not  due  to 
vasomotor  action,  because  it  is  discovered  only 
in  parts  that  are  exposed  to  the  CO,  bath. 

The  main  vasomotor  action  ensues  when,  as  I 
have  shown  (**  Principles  and  Practice  of  Hydro- 
therapy," Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1908,  p.  50),  the 
bath  temperature  is  reduced  below  the  neutral 
temperature  (which  is  about  34  C.  or  93.2  P.) 
for  CO2  water.  The  lowest  temperature  pre- 
scribed by  Groedel  and  others,  being  30  C.  (86 
P.)  must  produce  some  reflex  vacomotor  effect 
by  excitation  of  the  peripheral  nerve  endings. 
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which  fulfills  my  hydrotherapeutic  law,  viz.: 
the  degree  of  difference  between  the  water  tem- 
perature and  skin  temperature  governs  the  in- 
tensity of  the  peripheral  excitation,  and  there- 
fore of  the  reflex  vasomotor  action.  A  carbonic 
acid  bath  of  94  F.  (neutral)  would  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  skin,  while  a  COo  bath  of  two  to 
seven  degrees  lower^  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Nauheim,  must  produce  thermic  nerve  excita- 
tion. 

Groedel  holds  that  **It  is  unnecessary  to  as- 
sume a  direct  effect  from  absorbed  COj  gas  upon 
the  involuntary  muscle  fibres  in  order  that  there 
should  be  an  irritant  action.  The  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  gas  bubbles  upon  the  peripheral 
nerve  endings  would  suffice  for  this  purpose; 
secondly,  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  we 
have  here  a  thermic  excitation  through  cold,  in 
a  bath  of  32  C,  to  which  I  should  reply  that  a 
difference  of  2°  C.  between  the  bath  water  and 
the  skin  is  certain  to  arouse  a  thermic  excita- 
tion in  the  sensory  terminals  of  the  latter  and 
produce  reflex  vasomotor  action;  and  replying 
to  the  first,  there  is  no  such  "mechanical  irri- 
tation from  bubbles"  in  the  oxygen  (Ozet) 
bath,  in  which  reddening  of  the  skin  is  absent. 

Third,  experiments  made  by  myself  in  Bad 
Nauheim  and  in  Saratoga  Springs,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  a  OO2  bath  produces  on  the 
unstriated  muscular  structures  of  the  skin  a 
eonstringing  action  similar  to,  but  milder  thaa 
that  produced  by  plain  cold  water. 

Guided  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  dartos  of 
the  scrotum  to  cold  as  manifested  by  its  ready 
contraction  in  cool  air,  I  utilized  this  peculiarity 
of  the  scrotum  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  the  CO2  waters  of  these  springs. 
There  was  noted  an  unmistakable  formation  of 
rugae  in  the  scrotum  of  a  man  emerging  from 
the  Sprudel  No.  12  Bad  Nauheim  (JV.  T,  State 
Journal,  of  Medicine ,  June,  1916)  while  a  plain 
water  bath  of  the  same  temperature  (93  F.) 
produced  no  effect.  This  eonstringing  of  the 
skin  probably  offers  a  mild  but  positive  resist- 
ance to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  large  peripheral 
surface,  with  the  result  of  enhancing  cardiac 
energy. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
eonstringing  effect  is  produced  upon  the  less 
susceptible  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  entire  body,  though 
not  so  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  assume  that  this  muscular  contraction 
furnishes  added  resistance    at    the    periphery, 


which  promotes  reaction,  despite  capillary  dila- 
tation. 

HTPERAEMIA    OF    THE    SKIN. 

This  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  extensive 
cutaneous  area  withdraws  a  large  quantity  from 
the  interior  circulation  and  to  that  very  con- 
siderable extent  diminishes  the  labor  of  the 
heart,  by  reason  of  the  vis  a  fronte.  This  is 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  hyperaemia  induced 
by  the  action  of  COj.  It  may  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  an  insufficient  heart.  Other  cutaneous 
irritants  may  accomplish  the  same  object  but 
they  have  the  disadvantage,  e.g.,  mustard  baths, 
of  irritating  the  skin  for  a  more  or  less  definite 
period  succeeding  the  bath;  while  hyperaemia 
from  CO2  bubbles  disappears  quickly  after  the 
termination  of  the  bath.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
irritation  would  handicap  the  heart  if  it  per- 
sisted. Happily  it  is  accompanied  by  the  above 
mentioned  phenomena  which  the  author  regards 
as  paramount  in  the  CO2  bath. 

SUMMARY. 

It  is  plain  that  through  the  combined  effect  of 
all  the  elements  furnished  by  the  absorbed  CO2 
baths,  as  described  above,  together  with  a  mild 
vasomotor  stimulation  and  a  positive  but  mod- 
erate resistance  at  the  periphery,  the  ventricle, 
already  stimulated  by  absorbed  CO2  is  made  to 
propel  the  blood'  with  more  energy  to  all 
the  outlying  districts.  This  mild  training  of 
the  heart  appears  to  be  productive  of  salutary 
conditions  in  the  entire  vascular  system,  for 
which  the  Nauheim  waters  tave  justly  become 
famous. 

COMPARISON     OP    THE    NATURAL    AND    AETIPICTAlf 
OO2  BATH: 

The  fact  that  CO,  is  regarded  as  the  chief 
element  in  the  Nauheim  bath  administered  for 
cardiac  diseases  has  led  to  the  erroneous  idea 
that  the  salines  may  be  safely  omitted,  and  more 
erroneous  still,  that  the  stronger  CO2  content 
the  more  efficient  is  the  bath.  The  fallacy  of 
this  view  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  con- 
sensus of  medical  men  who  have  made  Nau- 
heim the  Mecca  for  sufferers  from  this  disease, 
while  other  CO2  springs  like  Kissingen,  Bruke- 
nau,  and  Homburg,  which  contain  from  15  to 
25%  more  CO2  supersatjjration  than  the  Nau- 
heim water,  are  rarely  prescribed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  chief  difference  between  the  Naicheim 
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waters  and  those  of  the  other  springs  mentioned 
is  the  large  sodium  chloride  content  of  the  first. 
The  value  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  fur- 
thering of  absorption  of  CO,  has  been  proved. 

Regarding  this  as  a  control  therapeutic  test, 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  medicine,!  suggested 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  fine  CO2  springs  in 
Saratoga,  that  the  Nauheim  waters  may  be  suc- 
cessfully reproduced  by  the  addition  of  sodium 
chloride  and  calcium  chloride,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  approximate  its  saline  content  to  that 
of  the  Nauheim  Springs.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  this  official  has  arranged  to  have  on 
hand  properly  weighed  packages  of  these  salines 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  prescriptions  for 'Nau- 
heim baths  without  delay.  These  salines  are 
dissolved  in  a  bucket  of  water  and  poured  into 
the  tub  before  the  COj  water  enters  it ;  the  latter 
is  heated  in  a  movable  steam  coil  to  the 
temperature  prescribed,  so  that  physicians  may 
follow  the  plan  pursued  in  Nauheim  in  having 
their  prescriptions  filled  at  the  temperature  and 
percentage  of  gas  and  salines  desired,  with  the 
utmost  precision.  In  the  artificial  CO,  bath,  on 
the  contrary,  the  percentage  is  not  definite  be- 
cause it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tub,  which 
is  rarely  measured. 

The  duration  of  the  Nauheim  bath  is  from  6 
to  15  minutes.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
absorption  of  gas  must  be  rapid.  Here  the  su- 
periority of  the  natural  over  the  artificial  CO, 
bath,  is  again  in  evidence.  The  natural  CO,  water 
presents  very  fine  bubbles  and  contains  more 
dissolved  CO,  because  it  has  been  in  age-long 
contact  under  pressure  with  the  water  in  which 
it  is  dissolved.  It  does  not  escape  as  quickly 
from  the  bath  as  does  the  CO,  from  an  artificial 
bath  made  with  chemicals  which  is  not  under 
pressure.  Indeed,  the  difference  is  very  great. 
Baerwald  and  VonHeyde  (Balneological  Con- 
gress, 1909)  have  ascertained  that  the  air  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  an  artificial  CO,  bath 
contains  17.25%  of  CO,,  while  the  air  above  the 
natural  CO2  bath  contains  only  0.89%.  Moreover, 
experiments  made  under  my  direction  by  the  State 
chemist  at  Saratoga  Springs,  show  that  the  total 
gas  available  from  a  COg  bath  prepared  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  12  oz.,  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  8  oz.,  in  75  gallons  of  water  is  less  than 
11%,  of  which  only  4Vg%  is  supersaturation ; 
while  the  Hawthorne  Spring  No.  1,  which  is 
used  in  Saratoga  for  baths,  retains  practically 
the  same  gas  content  as  the  average  Nauheim 


bathy  while  the  patient  is  taking  the  bath,  and 
stirring  the  water. 

For  this  reason  I  prefer  the  Hawthorn  No.  1 
for  Nauheim  baths  (ie.  with  salines).  The 
stronger  COj  water  of  the  Lincoln  Springs  is 
better  adapted  for  neuroses  and  rheumatic  eon- 
ditions,  obesity,  etc. 

It  is  advisable  for  physicians  sending  heart 
cases  to  colleagues  in  Saratoga  to  state  that  Nau- 
heim baihs  are  desired,  in  order  to  insure  the 
saline  content. 

ARTIFICIAL  NAUHEIM  BATHS. 

Since  the  CO,  generated  from  chemicals  can- 
not be  incorporated  thoroughly  with  the  bath 
water  owing  to  absence  of  pressure,  it  escapes 
readily,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments. For  this  reason  it  is  more  important  to 
add  the  salines  dissolved  in  a  bucket  of  water 
(one  pound  of  sodium  chloride  to  five  gallons 
of  water)  into  the  tub  before  the  chemicals  are 
added.  The  qtuintity  of  ivaier  should  always  h$ 
measured. 

In  view  of  the  above  briefly  stated  chemical 
and  physiological  data,  the  natural  CO2  bath  is 
certainly  superior  in  cardiac  diseases  to  the 
artificially  produced. 

In  a  recent  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
Osier  on  the  subject  of  utilizing  the  waters  of 
Spa  in  Belgium  and  St.  Moritz  in  Switzerland, 
as  is  done  in  Saratoga,  he  writes,  "No  doubt  the 
natural  baths  are  much  to  be  preferred.  ...  I 
wonder  could  the  Spa  people  not  be  stirred  up 
a  bit  to  do  what  Nauheim  used  to  da  so  welL" 

Adding  the  improved  hygienic  environment  of 
the  patient  at  the  springs  the  superiority  of  the 
natural  CO,  bath  with  salt  becomes  self-evident 


PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

Bt     IST    ijsuT.     Horace     Ghat,     Mbxical    Goifs, 
XT.  S.  Abmt. 

[From  Medical  Service,  Bnne  Hospital,  Gamp  Devcni; 
Mass.] 

(CcnHmted  from  poffe  SS^) 

23.  Digitalis,  This  drug  in  the  form  of  the 
tincture  as  obtained  from  various  commercial 
houses,  has  been  regularly  found  adequate  to 
reduce  the  pulse,  even  during  the  fever,  as  Cohn 
has  shown,  to  80,  70  or  60.  One  cc.  has  been 
given  by  mouth  4  i.d.,  beginning  on  admission 
to  the  pneumonia  ward,  and  this  routine  has 
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been  eontiiiued  day  after  day  until  the  pulse 
has  fallen  to  80.  Several  ounces  have  often  been 
used.  No  ill  effects  have  been  noted,  and  nausea 
has  been  the  exception. 

24.  Serum  Treatment.  The  usual  p]X>oedure 
has  been: 

a.  Intradermal  test  soon  after  admission  to 
pneumonia  ward. 

h.  If  no  reaction  in  one-half  hour,  0.5  cc 
serum  as  s.c.  desensitizing  dose. 

c.  If  type  I  was  later  reported  and  if  patient 
was  at  all  restless^  morphin  sulphate  0.008  was 
given  s.c. 

d.  Type  I  serum  100  cc.  was  mixed  with  100 
cc.  hot  sterile  saline. 

€.  Injection  was  by  gravity  through  180- 
needle  into  median  vein  at  the  rate  of  15  cc. 
during  the  first  15  minutes. 

/.  If  no  ill  effect^  remainder  was  let  run  in 
in  10-15  minutes  more.  No  ill  effects  have  yet 
been  encountered  requiring  intermission  for  % 
hour,  as  ha^  been  recommended  for  such  x>a- 
tients. 

The  first  injection  was  given  on  the  6th  day 
of  the  disease,  on  the  average.  Unfortunately, 
none  was  given  until  the  3rd  day,  while  one 
was  not  given  until  the  9th,  and  another  as 
late  as  the  15th  day.    These  last  two  both  died* 

The  *'6th  day"  above  does  not  indicate  as 
much  tardiness  on  our  part  as  it  suggests  at 
first,  for  from  the  point  of  the  time  in  hospital 
before  the  first  injection,  the  average  was  the 
4th  day  in  hospital,  the  earliest  case  having  been 
I  treated  on  the  day  of  admission  and  the  latest 
on  the  13th  day  in  hospital.  This  leaves  out  of 
consideration  the  cases  untreated  because  typed 
only  from  the  heart  blood  post  mortem. 

The  number  of  injections  averaged  3,  and 
went  as  high  as  11.  Of  the  four  fatal  cases,  two 
had  no  injections  (because  typed  only  post- 
mortem), one  had  5,  and  one  11. 

The  total  amount  of  serum  averaged  293  cc, 
varying  from  40-1060  cc.  The  two  lai^st  fig- 
ures were,  in  the  two  fatal  treated  cases,  875 
and  1060  cc. 

The  reaction  to  serum  was  marked  in  four 
cases,  moderate  in  four,  slight  in  six,  and  absent 
in  ten.  The  clinical  notes  are  too  brief  to  make 
clear  whether  these  reactions  were  really  an- 
aphylactic or  only  thermal;  but  in  at  least 
two  cases  they  appear  to  have  been  of  the  former 
tjrpe,  although  the  previous  intradermal  test 
was  negative  in  all  of  these  fourteen  patients 
who  showed  reactions.     This  surprising  combi- 


nation of  events  has  been  stated  as  in  fact  oc- 
curring, though  rarely.  (Walker,  I.  C,  Jour. 
Med.  Res.,  1916-17,  xxtor,  497.) 

The  crisis  occurred  on  the  day  after  treatment 
in  six  cases,  on  the  second  day  after  treatment 
in  five  cases,  third  in  two,  fourth  in  two  (one 
of  whom  died),  fifth,  four;  sixth,  two;  fifteenth, 
in  one;  eighteenth,  in  one;  and  nineteenth,  in 
one  (who  died).  The  average  was  the  fifth  day, 
but  on  account  of  the  three  cases  with  late  falls 
of  tCTiperatures,  by  lysis  rather  than  crisis,  a 
fairer  criterion  might  be  the  mean,  which  waa 
the  3rd  day.  Even  then,  this  series  does  not 
afford  very  strong  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
type  I  serum  supplied  us. 

The  results  were  significant  only  for  the  de- 
lays, associated  with  the  infrequency  of  type 
I's  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  what  was  at 
first  considered  sputum  satisfactory  for  typing. 
There  were  38  type  I's,  12  of  whom  had  begun 
to  improve,  and  two  died  (one  of  septicemia 
and  purulent  peritonitis;  the  other  of  purulent 
pericarditis)  before  they  were  successfully 
typed.  Of  the  remaining  24  patients  treated, 
only  one  had  two  doses,  the  others  only  one. 
Serum  was  administered  only  on  the  third  day 
of  the  disease  in  four  oases;  fourth,  in  five; 
fifth,  in  four;  sixth,  in  three;  seventh,  in  one; 
eighth,  in  four;  ninth,  in  two  (of  whom  one 
died,  with  pus  in  all  three  serous .  cavities  of 
the  chest) ;  and  fifteenth  day  in  one  patient 
(who  died,  also  with  pus  in  the  three  chest 
cavities).  The  mortality,  then,  of  the  24 
typed  and  treated  I's  was  8%.  This  satisfac- 
tory figure  would  api)ear  offhand  to  be  strong 
evidence  of  the  value  of  our  serum.  We  must 
recollect,  however,  that  the  type  I  organism 
seemed  here  not  especially  severe ;  our  38  type 
I^s  had  less  than  11%  naortality.  If  we  now 
discard  the  four  fatal  cases  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  so  severe  as  to  have  been  probably 
irredeemable  by  any  amount  of  serum,  we  have 
left  34  cases:  22  treated  and  12  untreated.  As 
neither  of  these  groups  had  a  death  and 
further,  as  the  groups  are  relatively  small,  we 
might  feel  that  our  sta4:istics  could  hardly  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us 
with  reference  to  Cole's  teaching  of  the  desira- 
bility of  pusliincr  specific  serum  to  the  utmost. 

The  intraderm^il  test  has  been  done  as  a  rou- 
tine in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases,  on  ad- 
mission to  the  pneumonia  ward.  It  was  posi- 
tive in  only  one.  This  did  not  happen  to  be 
a  type  I,  but  a  measles-lobar-pneumonia  with 
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subsequent  empyema.  Register  No.  5715,  a  pri- 
vate in  Hq.  Co.,  25th  Eng.,  had  the  usual  tech- 
nic  (0.2  CO.  of  sterile  horse  serum  diluted  1 :  100 
salind,  given  with  a  needle  about  28  G.)  at 
9.20  P.M.,  January  18.  *'At  9.40  the  saline 
control  had  disappeared  and  there  is  a  pea- 
sized  white  center  and  a  surrounding  irregular 
bordered  red  areola  about  l%x2V4  inches.  The 
reaction  was  unchanged  after  one  hour.  The 
s.c.  desensitizing  dose  was  postponed.  At  10.40 
P.M.,  the  lesion  not  so  vivid,  color  only  slightly 
flushed.  Patient  complained  of  slight  itch- 
ing at  point  of  injection,  lasting  only  a  very 
short  time.''  (Lt.  Bagnall.)  At  11.45  p.m., 
it  was  noted  (Lt.  Rogers) :  "All  traces  of  flush- 
ing disappeared.  At  1.21  a.m.,  well  marked 
urticarial  eruption  over  the  abdomen.  Patient 
does  not  complain  of  pruritus.  Between  the 
urticarial  wheals,  or  rather  surrounding  them, 
are  varying  sized  areas  of  erythema."  January 
20:  ''A  few  large  wheals  with  areola  of 
erythema  over  left  lumibar  region."  No 
further  notes  were  made. 

Serum  Arthritis  developed  in  only  one  pa- 
tient, nine  days  after  intravenous  injection  of 
100  cc.  type  I  serum,  mixed  with  100  cc.  saline. 
Both  wrists,  the  right  shoulder,  the  right  hip, 
right  knuckles,  and  right  knee.  No  record  of 
duration  of  arthritis. 


25.  The  complications  worth  noting  were: 
Renal  in  55%  of  the  485  cases,  empyema  in 
27%,  pericarditis  in  3%,  otitis  media  in  i%, 
pulmonary  abscess,  jaundice,  and  relapse,  eaeh 
in  1%..  There  were  only  two  cases  each  of 
meningismus,  conjunctivitis,  phlebitis,  and  ab: 
dominal  .pain  (typiQal  peripheral  diaphragm- 
atic  pleurisy  spot  below  costal  margin  in  nipple 
line,  associated  with  typical  central  diaphragm- 
atic pleurisy  spot  (referred)  at  lung  apex  be- 
hind) .  There  was  one  case  each  of  endocardi- 
tis and  meteorism.  Bedsores  were  striking  by 
their  absence. 

26.  Renal  CompUcations.  *'It  is  not  poBsi- 
ble  to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  so- 
called  'febrile  Albuminuria'  and  mild  grades  of 
nephritis,  the  matter  is  simply  one  of  degree. 
....  The  question  must,  therefore,  be  de- 
cided largely  by  the  duration.  If  the  albumin- 
uria is  simply  due  to  the  fever,  it  will  disap- 
pear ....  soon  after  the  crisis.''  (Norria 
in  ''Osler-McCrae,"  p.  258). 

Of  our  485  pneumonias  33%  showed  albumin 
alone.  14%  more  had  casts  without  blood,  and 
another  8%  had  B.B.C.  This  leartres  less  Hian 
half  the  cases  to  escape  kidney  involvement,  so 
that  the  conclusion  seems  evident  that  cveiy 
pneumonia  should  have  a  renal  test  not  only  on 
admission,  but  again  before  leaving  the  hos- 
pital. 


Tablk  XXIII.  Serum  Treatment. 
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1 

6th 
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6th 

2 

6th 

2 

90 

6      1 

7th 

1 

7th 

1 

7th 

0 

100 

7      1 

Stli 

4 

8th 

5 

8th 

0 

126 

8      0 

0th 

2 

1 

0th 

2 

9th 

0 

200 

9      0 

10th 

0 

10th 

4 

10th 

0 

280 

10      0 

11th 

0 

11th 

1 

nth 

0 

330 

11      1 

1 

12th 

0 

12th 

1 

1 

12th 

0 

330 

13th 

0 

13th 

1 

13th 

0 

500 

14th 

0 

14th 
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14th 

0 

600 

15th 

1 

1 

15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 

2l8t 

1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 

1 

15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 

1 

0 
0 

1 

1 

1 

640 
875 
1060 

1  1 
1  1 

Aye.  Ave.  Ave.  Mean  Ave. 
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27,    Pericarditis  occurred: 

fl.  Infrequently,  i.e.;  in  only  3%  of  485 
pneumonias. 

5.  Out  of  these  14  cases,  ll  times  with  pus 
to  3  times  without. 

0.  More  often,  contrary  to  exx>ectation  with 
rigffcf-sided  pneumonia:  Right,  1;  left,  1;  with 
bilateral  pneumonia  5  times. 

d.  With  empyema  pleurae  11  timers,  to  3 
times  without. 

c.  With  50  to  ^00  cc.  of  pus,  the  avera^  of 
the  11  being  174  cc. 

^.  Otitis  Media  was  present  in  3%  of  the 
485  cases.  It  resulted  in  several  mastoid  opera- 
tions, but  was  not  followed  in  any  case  by  septic 
meningitis,  as  reported  by  Alexander.  (Hemo- 
lytic Streptococcus  at  Gamp  Zachary  Taylor, 
Jour.  AMJi ,  March  16,  1918,  70,  p.  775). 

(Tq  h9  eonikim^d,) 


LOUIS  HUBERT  (        -1627)  .• 

Evert  student  of  Canadian  history  knows  that 
from  the  first  days  of  the  colonization  of  New 
France  an  imx)ortant  role  as  colonists  was  played 
by  members  of  the  medical  profession.  -  If  th^ 
were  not  remarkable  for  any  great  professional 
brilliancy,  they  were  generally  men  of  sterling 
character  and  courage. 

Louis  Hubert,  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  agri- 
culturist, is  regarded,  next  to  Ghamplain,  as  the 
"Father  of  New  France.*'  When  Ghamplain 
induced  his  old  friend  of  Port  Royal  to  venture 
once  more  to  become  a  colonist  of  New  France, 
he  knew  he  had  accomplished  a  greater  work  in 
building  up  his  colony  than  had  been  done  since 
its  foundation.  For  Louis  Hubert  had  proved 
his  worth  at  Port  Royal,  not  only  as  a  surgeon, 
but  as  a  keen  and  ardent  agriculturist. 

When  Ghamplain  returned  to  France  in  1617, 
his  mind  fiUed  with  the  wondrous  future  he  was 
planning  for  Quebec,  he  knew  it  was  of  vital  im- 
port to  obtain  as  colonists  men  of  the  best  type, 
not  jail-birds  such  as  Roberval  had  had  to  con- 
tend with,  not  mere  adventurers,  who  came  for 
love  of  adventure  or  gain  and  went  away  again, 
but  men  who  would  cultivate  the  land.  And  so 
the  thought  of  his  friend  came  to  him — ^Louis 

•Prow  the  forthcoming  "American  Medical  Bio^rTaphy,"  by  Or. 
Honrard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Burravre.  Any  important 
additiom  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 


Heberty  who  had  cultivated  such  beautiful  gar- 
dens at  Port  Royal,  until  that  settlement  was 
destroyed  by  Samuel  Argall,  when  Hebert  re- 
turned to  France.  Louis  Hebert  had  received  a 
good  education,  for  his  father  was  a  man  of  re- 
pute, being  apothecary  to  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Louis  followed  his  father's  business  and  had  a 
shop  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  he  was 
well  patronized,  but  in  the  summer  of  1606,  he 
suddenly  announced  to  his  friends  and  relatives 
that  he  was  sailing  with  Poutrincourt  and  fifty 
other  colonists  for  the  New  World,  of  which 
there  had  lately  been  so  much  talk.  Among 
others  who  sailed  in  the  ship  was  the  Parisian 
lawyer,  historian  and  poet  named  Lescarbot,  the 
friend  and  lawyer  of  Poutrincourt.  It  is  to 
Lescarbot  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  vivid 
portrayal  of  how  the  first  winter  in  the  new  set- 
tlement at  Port  Royal  was  passed.  *'For  my 
part,''  writes  Lescarbot,  *'I  can  say  that  I  never 
worked  so  hard  in  my  life.  I  took  pleasure  in 
laying  out  and  cultivating  my  gardens,  in  mak- 
ing alleys,  in  building  summer-houses,  growing 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  garden 
plants,  and  in  watering  them,  for  I  was  most 
anxious  to  find  out,  by  personal  experience,  the 
quality  of  the  soil." 

With  Lescarbot  worked  H6bert,  and  the  days 
were  not  long  enough  for  these  two  enthusiastic 
agriculturists;  they  must  needs  work  by  moon- 
light, digging  and  planting.  Lescarbot  and 
Hebert  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1607, 
but  H6bert,  after  a  short  stay,  came  back  to 
Port  Royal,  accompanied  by  Biencourt,  Poutrin- 
court's  son.  He  assisted  Biencourt  in  managing 
and  taking  care  of  those  colonists  who  had  re- 
mained, and  when  Biencourt  was  absent  acted 
as  lieutenant,  until  the  place  was  destroyed  in 
1613,  by  the  English.  Hubert  then  returned  to 
Paris,  as  he  thought,  for  good,  and  once  more 
opened  his  shop  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

When  Ghamplain  arrived  in  France,  in  1617, 
he  visited  Hubert  and  so  beguiled  him  with  his 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  country  about  Que- 
bec that  Hubert  again  sold  his  possessions  and 
with  his  family  started  for  Honfleur,  where  he 
arrived  on  March  14.  Ghamplain  had  induced 
a  new  fur  trading  company  to  promise  to  sup- 
port Hf'bert  and  his  family  for  two  years,  and 
afterwards  to  make  him  an  allowance  of  two 
hundred  crowns  for  three  years. 

On  arriving  at  Honfleur,  Hubert  found,  to  his 
chagrin  and  dismay,  that  all  the  promises  which 
the  company  had  held  out  to  him  were  false. 
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In  vain  did  Hubert  appeal  for  fair  treatment. 
The  company  refused  to  keep  their  promises; 
they  offered  him  one  hundred  crowns,  instead  of 
two  hundred,  and,  moreover,  required  his  bond 
for  free  medical  attendance  at  all  times  to  the 
settlers  and  to  the  clerks  belonging  to  their 
company.  Hubert  was  at  their  mercy,  but  rather 
than  return  to  Paris^  for  he  had  disposed  of  all 
his  effects,  he  embarked  with  his  family  for  the 
New  World. 

Their  passage  was  a  stormy  one,  and  when 
they  reached  Newfoundland  the  ship  encoun- 
tered a  great  field  of  icebergs.  At  one  time 
it  seemed  as  if  all  on  board  must  perish.  Father 
Joseph,  one  of  the  passengers,  knelt  upon  the 
deck  and  prayed  for  Divine  assistance,  and  we 
are  told,  in  the  ** Relations  of  the  Jesuits,''  that 
Madame  Hubert  took  Marie  RoUet,  her  youngest 
child,  and  held  her  up  through  the  hatchway, 
that  she  might  receive  the  father's  blessing.  It 
was  on  this  long  and  stormy  voyage  of  thirteen 
weeks  and  a  day  that  the  courtship  of  Anne,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Hubert,  commenced.  Among 
the  passengers  was  one  Etienne  Jonquest,  a 
sturdy  son  of  Normandy.  He  wooed  Anne  so 
successfully  that  the  two  were  married  in  the 
autumn  by  Father  le  Caron.  This  was  the  first 
marriage  in  Canada,  acoprding  to  church  rites, 
but  Anne  had  a  short  wedded  life,  for  she  died 
in  1619  and  was  followed  by  her  husband  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Louis  Hebert  chose  for  the  site  of  his  future 
home  in  Quebec,  land  on  the  height  above — ^later 
called  Mountain  Hill,  part  of  which  was  between 
the  present  streets  of  Famille  and  Couillard.  He 
lost  no  time  in  building  his  home,  a  substantial 
stone  house,  38  feet  in  length  by  19  in  width, 
the  best  house,  for  many  years  to  come,  in  Que- 
bec, and  the  first  dwelling  in  what  was  after- 
wards the  upper  town,  for  as  yet  Champlain  had 
not  built  his  fort  on  the  cliff.  Not  far  from  the 
house  ran  a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  this  had 
decided  Hebert  in  his  choice  of  a  site.  For  ten 
years  H6bert  toiled  like  any  hardy  peasant  upon 
his  farm.  He  sowed  Indian  com  and  vegetable 
seeds,  planted  apple  trees  and  his  beloved  grape 
vines.  All  his  spare  time,  when  not  attending 
to  the  sick,  was  devoted  to  his  ap:ricultural  pur 
suits.  Every  year  he  cleared  more  ground  and 
tried  fresh  experiments  in  farming;  every  year 
his  farm  became  more  and  more  productive.  He 
was  able,  almost  from  the  first,  to  support  his 
family  on  what  he  raised,  and  this,  in  spite  of 
Ihe  fact  that  the  company  forced  him  to  sell 


them  his  grain  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselvei, 
one  of  the  many  acts  of  injustice  rendered  him 
by  the  company.  The  farm  was  the  show  fann 
of  Quebeo— the  model  farm,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
day.  From  this  time  agriculture  began  to  find 
its  place  in  New  France,  and  in  these  golden 
days  of  Canada's  greatness,  she  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  first  farmer. 

The  life  of  this  clever,  original  Prenchmac 
was  erownefl  with  interest  from  the  day  he  fint 
left  Paris  and  settled  at  Port  Royal  to  his  final 
home  in  Quebec.  Through  innumerable  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  he  had  struggled  on  witli 
unfailing  courage  and  hope.  He  had  accom- 
plished wonders  during  his  ten  years'  residence 
at  Quebec.  In  January,  1627,  a  great  sorrow 
came  upon  his  friends.  Hebert  fell  on  the  ice 
when  he  was  crossing  a  river  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the  fall.  They 
buried  him  amidst  great  grief  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Recollet  Fathers,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Only  three  days  before  the  accident,  H6bert  had 
visited  the  Fathers  and,  as  though  he  had  a 
premonition  of  his  death,  he  had  requested  that 
when  the  event  took  place,  he  should  be  buried 

in  that  spot.  -_    ^ 

M.  Chari/pon 
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War  Surgery  of  the  Abdomen.  By  CuTHBEBf 
Wallace,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S.,  Bng.,  M.B.,  B.S., 
Lond.,  Surgeon,  St.  Thomas'  Hospital;  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery  in  the  Medical  School ;  Con- 
sulting Surgeon,  British  Armies  in  France. 
With  26  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.    1918. 

This  is  a  book  of  150  pages,  admirably  printed 
and  illustrated,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  care- 
ful study.  Obviously  so  enormous  a  subjeet  as 
War  Surgery  of  the  Abdomen  must  be  very 
greatly  condensed  in  order  to  be  placed  within 
the  limit  of  150  pages :  nevertheless,  such  mono- 
graphs as  this  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  arriv- 
ing at  ultimate  conclusions.  Wallace's  pages 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  admirable 
surgeon  of  wide  experience  and  common  sense, 
and  possessed  of  the  unusual  ability  to  say 
much  in  a  few  words. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  book,  like 
previous  volumes,  will  attain  a  wide  popularity, 
which  it  greatly  deserves. 
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MEDICAL  REFORM  FOR  IRELAND. 

The  Medical  Press  in  its  February  12th  edi- 
tion contains  a  very  pertinent  article  read  by 
Thomas  Hennessy,  P.R.CJS.L,   D.P.H.,  before 
t  recent  meeting  of  the  Ri039al  Academy  of  Med- 
iciiie  in  Ireland.     The  title  of  Dr.  Hennessy 's 
subject  is  ''Medical  Reform  for  Ireland/'  and 
m  this  paper  he  has  set  forth  some  views  on 
the  medical  situation  in  that  country  which  are 
"unoflScial  end  non-committal  so   far  as   the 
profession  in  Ireland  is  concerned.''    As  a  dis- 
pensary  doctor    for   almost    20   years   in  the 
County  Tipperary,  under  the  Poor  Law  Ser- 
vice, Dr.  Hennessy  tells  us  that  between   50 
«nd  70    per    cent,    of   the    Irish    population 
*w  at  present  receiving  their  medical  treatment 
•8  '*poor  persons."    But  this  is  not,  he  says, 
the  fault  of  the  Irish  people;   rather  does  the 
jwponsibility  rest  on  the  legislators  who  mani- 
fest a  shocking  indifference  toward  the  medical 
^|eedg  of  the  country.    In  view  of  the  expecta- 
tion that  there  wiU  be  before  long  a  Ministry 


of  Health  established  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Hennessy 
outlines  a  scheme  of  local  oiganization  whereby 
those  entiUed  to  treatment  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain  it  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  individual 
needs.  There  is  in  Ireland  no  system  of  pub- 
lic health,  there  is  no  health  inspection  in  the 
schools,  and  the  medical  benefits  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Act  do  not  apply  in 
Ireland.  It  is  not  because  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  healthier  than  other  civilized  countries 
that  health  legislation  is  so  curtailed,— for  ex- 
ample,  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  which 
IS  declining  in  Great  Britain,  stands  stationary 
in  Ireland.  The  crying  need  for  better  medi- 
cal service  is  voiced  not  alone  by  the  medical 
profession,  but  by  the  entire  population  as  well, 
and  still  nothing  is  done.  Now,  however,  the 
time  has  come  indeed  for  a  period  of  universal 
reconstruction,  and  reformation  of  the  medical 
situation  in  Ireland  deserves  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

Local  statistics  have  shown  that  the  dispen- 
sary doctors  attended  and  registered  610,322 
new  cases  in  a  year.  The  number  actually  at- 
tended would  be  very  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases,  or  1,220,644.  As  remunera- 
tion for  their  services  in  attending  these  pa- 
tients in  1917,  the  dispensary  doctors  received 
approximately  £130  per  year.  Among  these 
doctors  are  many  men  of  advanced  years  whose 
meagre  salary  has  never  permitted  them  to  save 
enough  to  retire  and  who  must  keep  on  prac- 
tising for  their  livelihood.  This  is,  of  course, 
equaUy  as  bad  for  the  public  who  must  depend 
on  the  dispensary  physician. 

In  1910  a  referendum  of  the  Irish  profession 
was  taken,  and  considerably  over  90%  of  the 
entire  profession  voted  for  a  National  Medical 
Service  with  entrance  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board 
containing  a  due  proportion  of  medical  men, 
elected  by  the  service,  with  laymen  chosen  by 
the  county  councils.  Because  of  the  various 
areas  into  which  Ireland  is  divided,  a  mixed 
system  of  public  health  is  deemed  most  satis- 
factory. In  the  rural  areas  it  is  thought  ad- 
visable to  place  one  doctor  in  charge.  This 
man,  a  successful  candidate  under  competitive 
examination,  would  assume.  oflSce  under  the 
County  Health  Commissioner  and  his  duties 
would  be  to  attend  all  insured  persons  and 
their  dependents,  the  destitute  poor,  and  pos- 
sibly  some  others.     For  this  he  would  receive 
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a  niiniTniiTn  salary  of  £350  a  year  with  increase 
until  a  maximnm  of  £500  was  attained,  with 
permission  to  practise  privately  in  his  locality. 
Provision  for  his  resignation,  if  necessary,  and 
for  his  family  on  his  death,  if  he  satisfactorily 
performs  his  task,  would  be  considered,  and 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  character  while  he  is 
in  office  also  provided  for. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  many  possible 
changes  in  the  present  system  of  medicine  in 
Ireland.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  salary  of 
the  dispensary  doctor  has  changed  but  little  in 
the  past  50  years  such  arrangement  would  be 
a  welcome  one  to  the  man  who  gives  most  of  his 
time  and  his  energy  for  charity.  The  fact  that 
the  popularity  of  the  poor  law  system  has  per- 
haps contributed  greatly  to  its  abuses  is  evi- 
dent, but  from  the  economical  point  of  view 
of  the  physician  such  a  service  is  to  him  utterly 
inadequate  for  a  livelihood.  Dr.  Hennessy  has 
clearly  pointed  out  that  a  nation  cannot  ex- 
pect to  maintain  its  life  and  health  unless  the 
interests  of  its  medical  profession  are  protected. 


WORLD  LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS 
SOCIETIES. 

Thhity  days  after  peace  has  been  declared, 
there  is  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a 
conference  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the 
world,  to  present  a  program  for  coordi- 
nating the  efforts  of  all  Red  Cross  or- 
ganizations in  the  common  interest  of 
humanity.  It  is  hoped  that  a  league  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  may  be  formed  which 
will  strive  not  only  to  relieve  human  suffering 
wherever  it  may  exist,  but  also  to  prevent  it, 
and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
among  all  peoples.  Officers  and  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  carry  on  the  peace  work 
of  the  organization,  with  Dr.  Livingston  Par- 
rand  now  the  permanent  chief  executive  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Representatives  of  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Italy, 
and  Japan  have  held  preliminary  meetings  at 
Cannes  and  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating a  program  of  extended  Red  Cross  ac- 
tivities. Their  first  efforts  will  be  to  cover  the 
subjects  of  public  health  and  sanitation,  tu- 
berculosis, nursing,  child  welfare,  and  malaria, 
and  certain  other  infectious  diseases.    The  Red 


Cross  News  has  summarized  as  follows  l3ie  re- 
sults which  may  be  expected  from  this  world- 
wide organization: 

It  would  awaken  the  peoples  in  every  conn- 
cry  of  the  world  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations 
to  their  fellow  men,  and  there  would  naturally 
follow  in  each  country  an  awakening  to  the 
needs  within  that  country  and  a  determination 
to  meet  them  as  far  as  possible. 

It  would  throw  light  on  the  darkest  comers 
of  the  earth  and  would  give  to  all  the  world 
the  full  benefit  of  scientific  study  and  experi- 
ence in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease. 

It  would  make  possible  the  immediate  co- 
operation of  the  various  organizations  to  render 
aid  when  necessary  in  the  case  of  great  dis- 
asters. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  effect  this  organiza- 
tion two  years  ago  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
would  be  going  today  to  the  various  countries 
now  in  distress,  supplies  and  aid  which  would 
give  comfort  to  and  restore  to  health  millions  of 
people  who  cannot  now  be  cared  for.  No  one 
knows  how  many  millions  have  died  during  the 
past  years  from  influenza. 

The  losses  of  India  in  the  war  were  abont 
100,000  and  deaths  from  influenza  in  that  coun- 
try alone  are  estimated  to  be  about  2,500,000. 

The  proposed  extension  of  Red  Cross  activi- 
ties will  promote  the  welfare  of  humanity 
throughout  the  world;  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
plans,  the  Red  Cross  wiU  need  the  sympathy 
and  the  support  of  the  whole  American  people. 


THE  DRUG  EVIL  AND  THE  DRUG  LAW. 

The  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City 
has  issued  recently  a  monograph  entitled  "The 
Drug  Evil  and  the  Drug  Law,"  which  presents 
an  analytical  review,  for  the  information  of  the 
medical  profession,  the  drug  traffic,  and  the 
general  public,  of  the  provisions  of  the  **Nar- 
cotic  Drug  Law"  adopted  in  New  York  on  May 
13,  1918.  In  recent  years,  the  "drug  evil"  has 
become  more  powerful  as  a  public  menace,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  drugs.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  other  governments;  to  this  end, 
an  International  Convention  was  held  at  the 
Hague  in  1911-12.  At  the  same  time,  various 
states  began  to  recognize  the  extent  to  which 
the  evil  was  spreading  and  began  to  be  aroused 
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to  opposition.  By  1912,  thirty  states  had  taken 
some  aetion  against  the  danger  by  enacting 
anti-narcotic  laws.  The  first  decisive  step  taken 
m  the  State  of  New  York  was  in  1913,  when  a 
law  was  passed  to  control  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribution  pf  cocaine. 

Meantime,  the  Federal  Government  was  not  in- 
active, and  passed  the  Harrison  Law  as  a  rev- 
enue measure,  to  go  into  effect  on  March  1, 1915. 
In  1916,  various  measures  proposed  to  control 
the  evil  were  incorporated  in  one  bill,  which 
failed  to  be  passed.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, however,  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
to  suggest  legislation  which  might  be  expected 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  The  committee  dis- 
covered that  the  drug  traflSc  continued  to  in- 
crease and  conditions  revealed  a  deplorable 
situation.  The  heroin  habit,  particularly, 
reached  extremely  large  proportions  in  New 
York  State.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases  dealt 
with  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of  New 
York  County  is  made  up  of  drug  addicts,  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  least  100,000  people  in 
the  State  of  New  York  are  suffering  from 
drugs. 

In  1917,  the  Whitney  bill  was  passed,  with 
noticeable  results.  The  underworld  traffic  re- 
ceived substantial  check,  and  treatment  by 
physicians  was  encouraged.  In  1918,  another 
evil  manifested  itself:  it  was  found  that  physi- 
cians prescribed  drugs  not  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
leviating suffering,  but  to  keep  the  victim  sup- 
plied with  drugs  and  so  reap  dishonorafile  profit 
for  themselves.  This  practice,  reprehensible, 
as  it  was,  did  not  involve  a  large  number  of 
physicians,  and  was  less  vicious  than  general 
underworld  peddling  of  narcotics.  Greater  in- 
terest began  to  be  shown  in  the  cure  and  treat- 
ment of  drug  addicts,  with  a  consequent  di- 
vergence of  opinion.  Two  conclusions,  how- 
ever, which  are  drawn  in  this  pamphlet,  do  not 
appear  to  conflict  seriously;  one,  that  there 
is  no  known  specific  remedy  for  the  cure  of  ^ 
drug  addiction ;  two,  that  the  cocaine  habit  re- 
sponds mqre  readily  to  treatment  than  the  nar- 
cotic habit.  The  value  of  sanatorium  or  insti- 
tutional care  as  compared  with  attendance 
upon  the  general  practitioner  became  a  sub- 
ject for  contention,  and  some  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  systems  are  reviewed 
in  this  monograph. 

Although  the  statutes  of  New  York,  includ- 
ing the  "Narcotic  Drug  Law,"  passed  in  1918, 


are  of  a  high  standard  and  are  a  distinct  for- 
ward step,  it  is  probable  that  no  statute  is  ade- 
quate, under  the  existing  conditions,  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Drug  addiction 
is  an  evil  which  exists  to  a  deplorable  extent 
throughout  the  country.  The  writer  of  this 
article  believes  that  permanent  and  adequate 
relief  can  be  obtained  only  by  International 
Convention  and  agreement  and  the  subsequent 
control  from  inception,  of  habit-forming  drug^ 
imported  into  or  produced  or  manufactured  in 
this  country,  by  the  Federal  Government. 


A  UNITED  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

In  the  Public  Health  Report  issued  for  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1918,  B.  S.  Warren,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon-General o-f  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  has  outlined  the  advantages 
which  might  be  gained  by  bringing  about  the 
orgai^ization  of  a  United  Health  Service.  Hy- 
gienic conditions  are  investments  which  pay, 
not  only  in  the  saving  in  human  life  and  suffer- 
ing, but  also  in  dollars  and  cents.  Of  this,  the 
achievement  of  Gorgas,  Carter,  and  their  as* 
sistants  in  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  example. 
The  health  work  which  has  protected  the  sol- 
diers in  the  camps  of  this  country  during  the 
mobilization  of  millions  of  men,  and  the  coop- 
eration of  military  and  civil  health  authorities 
in  the  camps  and  in  zones  about  the  camps 
show  to  what  a  degree  communicable  diseases 
can  be  controlled  by  united  effort. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  an  adequate 
health  machine  is  worth  while,  it  is  su^ested 
that  health  records  be  examined  and  the  re-^ 
suits  which  may  be  expected  weighed  according 
to  three  standards:  (1)  the  human  standard 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  caused  by  preventable 
diseases,  (2)  the  actual  cost  in  money  of  pre- 
ventable sickness,  and  (3)  the  saving  to  the 
State  of  the  economic  values  lost  in  preventa- 
ble sickness  and  death.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  a  money  value  on  the  sorrow  endured  by 
a  mother  over  the  loss  of  her  baby  from  some 
preventable  disease;  still,  over  16  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  annually  in  the  United  States  are 
among  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  In  con- 
sidering the  actual  cost  in  money  of  preventable 
sickness,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  typhoid  fever  in  Alabama  would  save 
$780,000  per  annum. 
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In  analyzing  the  responsibilities  and  relations 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  health  authorities, 
it  will  be  f  onnd  that  the  duties  of  these  agencies 
are  in  some  degree  identical.  The  Federal  (Gov- 
ernment has  at  least  three  definite  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  public  health — ^international 
control  of  disease,  interstate  control  of  disease, 
and  a  general  interest  in  the  health  of  all  the 
people  from  the  general  welfare  point  of  view. 
The  State  is  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
the  introduction  of  disease  from  without,  the 
control  of  the  intercounty,  or  intermunicipal 
spread  of  disease,  and  the  health  of  all  the  peo- 
ple within  the  State  from  a  point  of  view  of 
general  welfare.  The  local  government  admin- 
istrations have  similar  responsibilities — ^the 
prevention  of  the  introduction  of  disease  from 
without,  the  control  of  disease  within  the  juris- 
diction, and  health  of  the  people  in  general. 

With  a  proper  organization,  distribution,  and 
training  of  the  medical  and  sanitary  personnel 
of  the  country,  and  a  proper  expenditure  of 
the  funds  now  being  spent  for  medical  pur- 
poses, the  writer  of  this  article  believes  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  available  to  every 
person  adequate  medical  and  hospital  services 
and  supplies,  and  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  State  health  organizations  are 
included  in  this  report. 


'''ROOSEVELT  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  LIFE.'' 

A  ''Roosevelt  Institute  of  American  Family 
Life,"  to  be  developed  in  connection  with  the 
Eugenics  Records  Office  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution at  Washington,  has  been  proposed  to  the 
Roosevelt  Permanent  Memorial  National  Com- 
mittee by  the  Eugenics  Research  Association 
of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island.  An- 
nouncement of  this  project  was  made  recently 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Memorial  Commit- 
tee at  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.  Th*^ 
Eugenics  Research  Association,  which  made  the 
proposal,  owns  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Roose- 
velt's  own  voting  precinct  and  has  already  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  factors  con- 
trolling American  family  life.  The  plan  calls  for 
a  memorial  institute  to  be  situated  in  the  town 
of  Oyster  Bay.  "This  memorial  institute,"  the 
Association  declares,  "will  strive  to  advance 
those  ideas  of  responsible  and  patriotic  parent- 


hood for  whidi  Theodore  Roosevelt  so  valiantly 
battled." 

The  Eugenics  Research  Association  has  ad- 
dressed a  formal  memorial  to  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Permanent  Memorial  National  Com- 
mittee.   The  statement  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

To  the  Roosevelt  Permanent  Memorial  National 
Coijunittee, 

A  MEMORIAL: 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors  which  contribute  to  the  fitness 
of  this  suggestion : 

1.  The  Roosevelt  Memorial  should  be  some- 
thing of  permanent  and  dynamic  value  to  the 
American  people. 

2.  It  should,  like  the  man  in  whose  memory  it 
is  built,  battle  for  the. advancement  of  the  eu- 
genical  ideal  in  American  family  life  as  opposed 
to  economic  ease  without  family  responsibilities. 

3.  The  Memorial  should  be  located  in  Roose- 
velt's own  neighborhood,  in  the  vicinity  of  Saga- 
more Hill,  to  which  shrine  pilgrimages  will  be 
made  for  all  time  to  come. 

4.  The  safety  of  the  foundation  fund  could 
be  absolutely  secured  by  placing  it  as  a  trost 
with  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington, 
which  has  already  taken  over  the  Eugenics 
Record  Office  located  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
own  neighborhood.  Funds  entrusted  to  this  in- 
stitution would  be  assured  of  proper  use  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  their  donor's  wishes. 

5.  Its  proximity  to  New  York  City  makes 
the  Oyster  Bay  neighborhood  an  exceptionally 
fitting  place  for  the  location  of  an  institute  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  Roosevelt's  ideas 
of  racial  vigor  because: 

a.  Within  200  miles  of  Oyster  Bay  20% 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  reside. 
Among  these  residents  there  exists  a  great 
conflict  between  the  desire  for  economic  ease 
and  the  call  to  responsible  parenthood. 

h.  Facilities  for  social  and  economic  re- 
search and  pedigree  investigation  are  at 
hand:  in  Oyster  Bay  town — ^the  Eusrenics 
Record  Office,  find  in  New  York  City— the 
great  libraries,  and  the  headquarters  of  many 
social  research  institutions  of  national  seope. 

The  Roosevelt  Permanent  Memorial  National 
Committee  was  appointed  by  Chairman  Will 
H.  Hays,  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, early  in  February,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Colonel  William  Boyce  Thompson.  Ex-Pres- 
^dent  William  H.  Taft  and  Hon.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Republican  nominee  for  President  in 
1916,  are  honorary  chairmen  of  the  Committee. 
Among  the  vice-presidents  and  members  are 
men  of  such  national  distinction  as  Senator 
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Lodge,  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  Oeneral  Leon< 
ard  Wood,  Admiral  Peary,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
Cardinal  Oibbona,  John  Burroughs  Senator 
Poindexter,  and  numerous  other  senators,  con- 
gressmen, and  governors,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  educa- 
tion. The  committee  has  opened  national  head- 
quarters at  1  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City. 


TETANUS  TREATMENT  IN  ENGLISH 
MILITABT  HOSPITALS. 

DuBiNG  the  entire  couise  of  the  war,  from 
the  early  autumn  of  1914  through  the  autumn 
of  1918,  tetanus  was  a  very  common  and  very 
often  fatal  infection  of  wounds  received  in  com- 
bat From  time  to  time  summaries  have  been 
produced  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  which 
show  the  relative  mortality  per  cent,  among  vic- 
tims of  this  disease  who  were  treated  in  home 
military  hospitals.  Following  is  the  analysis  of 
1,226  cases  through  April,  1918: 

1914-1915:  Oases,  231;  Tecovered,  98;  died,  188;  mor- 
tality, 57.7%. 

191&-1916:  Gases,  195;  recovered,  99;  died,  96;  mor- 
tality, 49.2%. 

ABg.-Oct,  1916:  Cases,  200;  recovered,  127;  died,  78; 
mortality,  9M%. 

Oct-Dec,  1916:  Cases,  100;  recovered,  69;  deaths,  31; 
mortality,  81%. 

Dec,  I916.-March,  1917:  Cases,  100;  recovered,  81; 
died,19;  mortality,  19%. 

March- June,  1917:  Cases,  100;  recovered,  71;  died,  29; 
mortality,  20%. 

Juie-Sept,  1917:  Cases,  100;  recovered,  85;  died,  15; 
mortality,  15%. 

Sq?t-D€c.,  1917:  Cases,  100;  recovered,  84;  died,  16; 
mortality,  16%. 

Dec.,  1917-Aprll,  1918:  Cases,  100;  recovered,  76;  died, 
24;  mortality,  24%. 

Total:  Cases,  1,226;  recovered,  790;  died,  436;  mor- 
taUty,  35.5%. 

When  the  fight*was  most  severe  in  richly  cul- 
tivated lands,  the  high-water  mark  of  death 
rate  was  reached, — before  the  prompt  injection 
of  antitetanic  serum  was  made  a  part  of  the 
routine  treatment  of  wounds.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  analysis  the  low  mortality  rate  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  addition 
of  anti-gas-gangrene  serum  as  well,  because  it 
was  found  that  the  toxin  of  gas  gangrene  bacil- 
lus markedly  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus. 

The  period  of  incubation  ranged  from  three 
days  (the  shortest  period)  to  the  longest,  no 
fewer  than  536  days — ^incubation  in  these  cases 
meaning  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 


date  of  wound  and  the  onset  of  tetanus  symp- 
toms. The  lowest  average  incubation  period  of 
the  nine  series  analyzed  was  13.4  and  the  highest 
67.0  days.  It  is  stated  that  as  far  as  the  effect 
which  prompt  injection  of  the  antitoxin  has  on 
the  mortality  rate,  figures  are  not  at  all  conclu- 
sive on  this  point,  but  it  is  also  stated  that 
the  treatment  of  tetanus  by  carbolic  acid  or 
magnesium  sulphate  has  been  definitely  aban- 
doned in  England.  Whether  a  wound  be  com- 
plicated by  a  fractured  bone  or  not,  appears  to 
make  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality;  and 
Sir  David  Bruce,  who  addressed  the  Society  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  in  1917  on  the 
subject  of  tetanus,  finds  from  the  figures  an- 
alyzed no  case  either  for  or  against  the  in- 
trathecal route  as  a  method  of  injection. 


ADISTINOUISHED  NONAGENAMAN. 

It  is  always  i^  pleasant  duty  to  offer  congrat- 
ulations to  a  colleague  who  has  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  professional  career  and  is 
entering  in  fair  health  and  spirits  upon  another 
year  of  useful  service.  But  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  to  one  who  is  entering  upon  his  ninth 
decade  is  so  rare  that  we  venture  to  call  our 
readers'  attention  Jx>  the  fact  that  a  notable  an- 
niversary occurred  on  February  27th  last,  when 
Dr.  Horatio  Bobinson  Storer  celebrated  his 
eighty-ninth  birthday. 

The  name  of  Storer  has  been  associated  con- 
spicuously with  Boston  medicine  for  the  better 
part  of  a  century.  The  younger  members  of 
the  profession  who  frequent  the  halls  of  the 
Boston  Medical  Library  are  familiar  with  that 
admirable  portrait  by  Vinton  of  the  father  of 
Dr.  Storer.  Dr.  D.  Humphreys  Storer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  was  ndt  only  a  prominent  member  of 
the  faculty,  and  one  of  the  groups  of  medical 
practitioners  of  his  day  who  had  the  health  of 
Boston  families  in  his  keeping,  but  enjoyed  a 
well  deserved  reputation  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
students  of  the  natural  history  of  his  time. 

At  the  period  during  which  the  son  came  into 
medical  life  great  changes  were  about  to  take 
place  in  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  younger 
Storer  was  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  and  was 
a  pioneer  in  abdominal  surgery  and  a  conspicu- 
ous participator  in  the  controversies  that  arose 
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^between  his  colleagues  and  the  more  conserva- 
tiye  members  of  the  profession. 

Failing  health  prevented  Dr.  Storer  from 
carrying  on  his  strenuous  exertions  and  forced 
an  early  retirement  from  active  practice.  His 
later  years  have  not  been  passed,  however,  in 
unproductiveness.  Most  notable  are  his  achieve- 
ments in  medical  numismatics,  the  endeavor  on 
his  part  to  portray  in  this  way  medical  history. 

Many  honors,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  have 
come  to  Dr.  Storer  in  his  long  life,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  evidence  of  his 
continued  activities,  for  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  the  American  Social  Sciences  Association, 
a  branch  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Sci- 
ence, has  awarded  him  its  gold  ''Liberty  Ser- 
vice" medal  for  his  aid  "in  the  control  of  pesti- 
lence among  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States.*' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  more  years  of  such 
usefulness  are  still  to  be  his  portion. 


covered  which  are  capable  of  causing  gastro- 
intestinal or  other  symptoms.  Also,  in  all  cases 
where  the  diagnosis  ''ptomain"  poisoning  hss 
been  investigated,  in  not  a  single  instance  has 
it  been  found  to  be  based  upon  fact  In  the 
opinion  of  these  investigators  such  a  diagnosis 
lacks  precision  and  ought  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
made. 


PTOMAIN  POISONING. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  this  Journal  was  pub- 
lished an  obituary  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Harring- 
ton, in  which  it  is  said  that  the  cause  of 
his  death  was  "ptomain  poisoning. '*  Further 
investigation  of  this  diagnosis,  with  the  physi- 
cian in  attendance  upon  Dr.  Harrington  and 
the  death  certificate,  has  disclosed  first,  that  the 
origin  of  the  diagnosis  is  unknown,  and  second, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  uremia, 
the  apparent  result  of  a  neoplasm  which  ob- 
structed the  ureters. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  Europe  the  diagnosis  "ptomain"  poi- 
soning is  seldom  made  and  the  use  of  the  word 
''ptomain"  in  any  connection  is  very  rare  and 
quite  guarded.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  coun- 
try, the  term  has  gained  a  most  popular  and 
unwarranted  usage.  The  lajnnan  uses  it  for  all 
acute  gastrointestinal  attacts,  especially  if 
these  are  traceable  in  any  way  to  canned  foods. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  profession,  such  a  diagnosis 
is  becoming,  as  Jordan  so  aptly  puts  it,  "a  con- 
venient refuge  from  etiologic  uncertainty."  It 
seems  worth  while  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
study  of  this  question  which  is  being  conducted 
in  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Hygiene  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Dur- 
ing the  year  and  a  half  that  these  studies  have 
been  in  progress  no  ptomains  have  been  dis- 


MBMOBIAL     PROFESSORSHIP     TO    DR. 
JAMES  JACKSON  PUTNAM,  1846-1918. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  an  endowment 
of  the  Professorship  of  Diseases  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
memory  of  Dr.  James  Jackson  Putnam. 

In  the  development  of  this  increasin^j 
important  branch  of  medicine,  Dr.  Putnam  was 
a  pioneer  in  Boston  and  in  the  country  at  largo, 
while  he  was  widely  recognized  in  Europe  as 
a  neurologist  of  distinction.  He  inaugurated 
the  neurological  clinic  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  1872,  and  through  forty 
years  of  service  was  devoted  to  its  interests, 
and  to  teaching  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  the  first  Pj^fessor 
of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  the  pro- 
fessorship was  then,  and  has  remained,  with- 
out endowment. 

It  is  believed  that  those  who  have  known  Dr. 
Putnam  may  like  to  join  in  endowing  this  pro- 
fessorship which  should  always  bear  his  name, 
and  which  would  fulfill  his  hope  that  neuro- 
logical work  of  a  high  order  might  be  devel- 
oped at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  To  all 
of  us  who  knew  Dr.  Putnam  it  would  also  com- 
memorate the  devotion  and  the  self-sacrificing 
work  of  his  lifetime. 

President  Lowell  sends  the  following  letter: 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
February  8, 1919. 
My  dear  Dr.  Walcott, 

The  sug^stion  of  founding  a  Professorship 
of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  memory 
of  Dr.  James  Jackson  Putnam  appeals  to  me 
deeply  both  on  account  of  the  value  of  sueh  I 
Professorship  to  the  Medical  School,  and  on 
account  of  the  deep  affection  I  had  for  Dr.  Put- 
nam and  of  my  reverent  esteem  for  his  chara^ 
ter.  The  foundation  ought  to  appeal  strongly 
to  all  who  recognize  the  ever-increasing  softr- 
ing  caused  to  our  over-sensitized  community 
by  nervous  ailments,  and  to  all  who  knew  Dr. 
Putnam  as  patient  or  as  friend. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Lawrence  Lowkll 
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It  is  hoped  that  $50,000  may  be  raised  as 
endowment,  of  which  more  than  half  is  already 
promised.    A  reply  from  any  one  who  proposes 
to  contribute  is  requested  now,  but  payment, 
either  by  check  or  in  Liberty  Bonds,  may  be 
made  any  time  before  December  31,  1919. 
H.  P.  Walcott, 
Chables  C.  Jackson, 
Edwabd  W.  Emerson, 
Edward  H.  Bradford, 
MooREPiELD  Storey,  Treasurer, 
735  Exchange  Building,  Boston. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Medical  Aeronautic  Conoress. — The  Inter- 
Allied  Medical  Aeronautical  Congress  opened 
March  10  to  consider  the  medical  problems  aris- 
ing from  aviation.  Resolutions  dealing  with 
physical  and  psychological  tests  applicable  to 
candidates  for  pilots'  licenses,  «the  control  of 
flights  to  high  altitudes  and  the  use  of  oxygen 
by  aviators  were  presented.  It  was  decided  to 
form  a  permanent  committee  to  present  the 
views  of  the  medical  profession  in  matters  per- 
taining to  aviation.  Professor  Guillain  of  the 
University  of  Paris  was  elected  president.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  Dr.  L.  G. 
Rowntree  of  Minneapolis. 

American  Hospftal  at  Rheims. — ^It  is  re- 
ported that  word  has  been  received  at  the 
Paris  headquarters  of  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded  that  the  French  Government 
will  deed  to  the  Fund  ground  in  the  environs 
of  Rheims  on  which  a  great  American  hospital 
will  be  erected.  The  sum  of  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  American 
Fund  Organization  in  the  United  States,  but 
an  endowment  fund  m\ist  still  be  raised. 

Army  Health  Reports. — Satisfactory  health 
conditions  in  army  camps  at  home,  with  a  de- 
cided decline  in  the  number  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  cases,  is  noted  in  the  report  of  th^ 
Surgeon-General  for  the  week  ending  March  7. 
The  report  from  France  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
There  were  three  times  as  many  cases  of  pneu- 
monia in  proportion  as  there  were  among  the 
troops  at  home,  and  out  of  a  total  of  516 
deaths  in  the  Expeditionary  Force  during  the 
week,  414  were  due  to  pneumonia. 


Third  Outbreak  of  Influenza  in  Enqland. 
— According  to  recent  reports  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  a  third  wave  of  epidemic  in- 
fluenza  is  gathering.  In  London,  for  the  week 
ending  January  25,  thirty-three  deaths  were 
attributed  to  this  disease ;  in  the  two  following 
weeks  fifty-eight  and  one  hundred  deaths  oc- 
curred; and  for  the  week  ending  February  15 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  reported. 
Reports  from  other  large  cities  show  that  the 
third  wave  is  spreading  throughout  the  entire 
country.  It  is  also  noted  that  from  Scotland, 
where  influenza  figures  are  not  published  every 
week,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract,  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  and  pleurisy,  have  shown  a 
steady  increase  from  the  week  of  January  25; 
but  in  these  statistics  allowances  are  made  for 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  is  not  anticipated, 
however,  that  this  third  wave  of  influenza  will 
reach  so  great  a  height  as  the  last  one  which 
occurred  in  the  autumn.  The  autumn  figures 
were  reported  as  80,  371,  1256,  2458,  2433, 
1665,  1278,  942,  660,  332,  186,  95,  65  (the  last 
figure  was  for  the  week  of  January  4).  A  cal- 
culation made  on  the  basis  of  the  autumn  fig- 
ures would  give  an  approximate  estimate  for 
the  present  recrudescence  as  70%  of  the  previ- 
ous mortality.  However,  this  estimate  is  only 
a  conjecture  and  given  not  as  an  alarm,  but 
as  a  caution  to  the  general  public. 

Infant  Mortality  Rates  in  Scotland. — 
With  the  advent  of  universal  reconstruction 
measures,  child  welfare  work  takes  a  leading 
part  among  the  interests  of  every  nation. 
There  has  recently  been  included  in  the  Scots- 
man, a  newspaper  published  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  a  word  concerning  the  death  rate 
for  the  new-born  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. This  method  of  acquainting  the  laity  with 
figures  will  doubtless  have  a  striking  effect  on 
the  public  who,  because  statistical  reports  of 
the  public  health  do  not  ordinarily  come  to 
their  notice,  will  in  this  manner  better  realize 
that  the  neonatal  death  rate  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern.  It  is  a  striking  indication  of 
the  health  of  a  country.  The  Edinburgh  re- 
port, for  example,  in  comparing  the  death  rate 
for  the  new-born  in  January,  1918,  with  that 
of  1917,  adds  that  ''during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary thirty  deaths  occurred  in  the  case  of  in- 
fants Tinder  the  age  of  one  month,  being  equal 
to  an  annual  neonatal  mortality  rate  of  67.4 
per  1,000  births.    For  the  corresponding  month 
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of  the  last  year  the  rate  was  37.2  per  1,000 
births."  There  are  times,  during  prevalence 
of  epidemics,  etc.,  when  the  infantile  birth 
rate  may  be  higher  than  at  others,  and  is  cause 
for  alarm,  but  under  normal  conditions  the 
practice  of  supplying  the  public  with  data  rela- 
tive to  the  mortality  rate  among  infants  will 
go  far  toward  helping  the  cause  of  the  child 
welfare  workers  in  their  eflForts  for  success. 

Honor  for  Major-Gbnbbal  William  C. 
QORGAS. — ^Major-General  William  C.  Gk)rgaSy 
formerly  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  been  named  a  Commander  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor. 

Appointment  op  Dr.  B.  M.  Strong. — Dr. 
B.  M.  Strong  has  been  appointed  professor  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  at  the 
Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Dr. 
Strong  has  been  professor  of  anatomy  at  Van- 
derbilt  University. 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bock. — ^Dr. 
Jo-^enh  C.  Bock  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  physiological  chemistry  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Marquette  University  at  Milwau- 
kee. For  five  years  Dr.  Bock  has  been  instruc- 
tor at"  Cornell  University  Medical  School. 

Admission  of  Women  to  Medical  Universi- 
ties.— A  recommendation  has  been  approved 
by  the  corporation  of  McGill  University  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the  study  of  med- 
icine provided  they  have  completed  the  first 
and  second  years  in  arts  at  McGill  University, 
have  taken  an  Arts  degree  from  a  recognized 
university,  or  are  prepared  to  take  the  double 
course  of  B.A.  and  M.D.  or  B.Sc.  and  M.D.  at 
McGill  University.  The  medical  faculties  of 
Toronto,  Queen's,  and  the  western  universities 
are  now  willing  to  admit  women  students. 

Influenza  Among  Manitoba  Indians. — Ap- 
proximately 750  deaths  from  influenza  have  oc- 
curred among  the  14,794  Indians  of  Manitoba. 
There  has  been  a  ten  per  cent,  death  rate  among 
the  5,000  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
province. 

American'^  Bed  Cross  Commission  for 
Poland. — The  American  Bed  Cross  Commission 
for  Poland,  comprising  50  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  under  the  leadership 


of  Lt.-Col.  Walter  C.  Bailey  of  Boston,  has  left 
Paris  for  Poland  and  will  travel  by  way  of 
Innsbruck,  Vienna,  and  Cracow.  Beports  fram 
Poland  state  that  typhus  is  spreading  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Medicine  is  being  hastily 
sent  from  France  and  from  Bed  Cross  ware- 
houses in  Danzig,  Copenhagen,  and  Berne. 
Cholera,  smallx)Ox,  and  trachoma  are  also  prev- 
alent. 

Col.  Bobert.  E.  Olds,  American  Bed  Cras 
commissioner  for  Europe,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ''This  is  the  first  concerted  and  systematic 
effort  to  relieve  unhappy  Poland,  which  needs 
help  more  than  any  other  place  in  the  world." 

Joint  Influenza  Committee. — ^A  joint  influ- 
enza committee  has  just  been  created  to  study 
the  epidemic  and  to  make  comparable,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  influenza  data  gathered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment departments.  The  members  of  thi 
committee,  as  designated  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Director  of  the  Census,  are: 
Dr.  William  H.  Davis,  chairman,  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Sloane,  representing  the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
Dr.  Wade  H.  Frost  and  Mr.  Edgar  Syden- 
Strieker,  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  Colonel 
D.  C.  Howard,  Colonel  F.  F.  Bussell,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A.  G.  Love,  United  States  Amj: 
Lieutenant-Commander  J.  B.  Phelps  and  Sur- 
geon  Carroll  Fox,  United  States  Navy. 

Amemcan  Board  fob  Ophthalmic  Examina- 
tions.— In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Journal  we 
called  attention  to  an  examination  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  for  Ophthalmic  Examinations,  which 
was  to  hav^  been  held  in  New  York  on  October 
25,  but  was  cancelled  because  of  the  serious  epi- 
demic of  influenza  at  that  time.  An  examina- 
tion will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  June  6 
and  7,  1919. 

Medical  Attendance  by  Seaplane. — ^A  phy- 
sician of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice on  the  North  Carolina  coast  has  been  treat- 
ing influenza  patients  for  fifty  miles  up  and 
down  the  coast,  reaching  his  patiente  by  sea- 
plane. Since  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  cover 
the  route  between  fourteen  coast  guard  stations, 
which  are  seven  to  eight  miles  apart,  in  any 
other  way,  a  naval  hydro-airplane,  a  pilot,  and 
a  machinist  were  placed  at  the  doctor's  dispottl. 
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Birth  Rate  in  England  and  Wales. — The 
birth  rate  last  year  for  England  and  Wales  was 
lower  than  the  death  rate.  The  death  rate  in 
London  was  18.7  against  a  birth  rate  of  15.8. 
This  fact  has  aroused  the  feeling  that  greater 
efforts  should  be  made  'to  save  the  lives  of 
babies  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Of  the  37,000  il- 
legitimate births  annually  in  England,  about  20 
per  cent,  die  before  they  are  one  year  old. 

Union  of  English  Physicians. — The  London 
Times  reports  that  in  view  of  the  impending  es- 
tablishment of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  its 
consequent  effect  on  the  medical  profession,  a 
mass  meeting  of  London  physicians,  both  men 
and  women,  was  held  on  February  23,  and  by 
a  vote  of  207  to  30  passed  a  resolution  favoring 
the  immediate  organization  of  the  profession  on 
a  trade  union  basis.  The  meeting  was  distinctly 
representative  of  the  profession,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  medical  union  may  be  expected  within 
a  short  time.  Its  purpose  is  to  safeguard  the 
interest  and  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 
Twenty  thousand  members  are  expected  to  join 
the  union.  An  amendment  urging  that  the 
medical  union  join  the  trade  union  congress  and 
become  regularly  affiliated  with  the  labor  party 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

BOSTON   AND   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  iDbath  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During 
the  week  ending  March  15,  1919,  the  number 
of  deaths  reported  was  275  against  289  last 
year,  with  a  rate  of  18.01  against  19.21  last 
year.  There  were  46  deaths  under  one  year  of 
age  against  49  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  64;  scarlet  fever,  48; 
measles,  6;  whooping  cough,  22;  typhoid, 
1;   tuberculosis,  59. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
«a8es  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  19;  scarlet 
fever,  4. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 4;   whooping  cough,  2;   tuberculosis,  22. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:  Whooping  cough,  1;  tubercu- 
losis, 1.  y 

Influenza  cases,  106;  influenza  deaths,  14. 
Smallpox,  new  eases,  4. 

Home  fob  Aged  Women  in  Boston. — The 
sixty-sixth  annual  report  for  the  year  1918  of 


the  Home  for  Aged  Women  in  Boston  calls  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  remarkable  health  rec- 
ord of  the  Home  in  the  past  year.  During  a 
period  of  seven  months,  not  one  death  occurred, 
and  in  spite  of  the  terrible  influenza  epidemic 
which  has  swept  over  the  city,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  among  the  inmates  of  the 
Home.  The  war  work  has  been  continued 
through  the  year;  and  3,585  articles,  including 
socks,  sweaters,  button  bags,  slings,  T-bandages, 
and  many  other  garments  have  been  made  and 
sent  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham  Surgical  Dressings  Committee,  and  to  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded.  There 
were  admitted  to  the  Home  during  the  year 
11  persons,  making  a  total  of  99  inmates.  There 
were  eight  deaths.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Home  in  1850,  there  have  been  admitted  719 
women,  with  560  deaths  during  this  time. 
Sixty-two  beneficiaries,  amounting  to  $5,875, 
have  been  granted  nurses  who  have  worked  in 
Boston  and  are  now  in  need.  Tlie  Home  ap« 
preciates  the  generosity  of  those  who  have 
helped  to  support  it,  and  trusts  that  amon^ 
many  worthy  appeals,  the  Home  for  Aged 
Women  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  MAssACHusEnrrs. 
— ^On  March  13,  16  influenza  cases  and  12  lobar 
pneumonia  cases  were  reported  to  the  Health 
Department,  with  8  deaths  from  pneumonia 
and  3  from  influenza.  On  March  14,  20  cases 
of  influenza  with  1  death  and  6  cases  of  pneu- 
monia »with  8  deaths  were  reported.  There 
were  10  influenza  and  9  pneumonia  cases,  and 
2  deaths  from  influenza  and  2  from  pneumonia 
on  March  15. 

On  March  17,  13  influenza  cases  and  1  of 
pneumonia,  with  1  death  attributed  to  each 
cause,  were  reported  to  the  Health  Department. 
Seventeen  new  cases  of  influenza  and  6  of 
pneumonia,  with  6  deaths  from  lobar  pneu- 
monia, were  reported  on  March  18. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
— On  March  9,  29  new  cases  of  influenza  and 
6  of  lobar  pneumonia,  with  3  deaths  due  to 
influenza  and  6  to  pneumonia,  were  reported 
to  the  Boston  Health  Department. 

On  March  21,  there  were  20  influenza  cases 
with  3  deaths  and  6  of  lobar  pneumonia  with 
4  deaths.  On  March  22,  27  cases  of  influenza 
and  8  of  pneumonia,  with  1  death  from  influ- 
enza and  9  from  pneumonia  were  reported  to 
the  Health  Department. 
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The.  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Jnne  3  and  4,  1919. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OP  REVISION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPOEIA, 
1910-1920. 

The  following  circular  has  been  received  and 
is  hereby  brought  to  the  attention  of  PfeUows : 

THE  NEXT  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

May,  1920,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
hence,  will  again  witness  the  assembling  in 
Washington  of  the  delegates  to  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial  Convention.  This  fact 
should  stimulate  preconvention  activity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the 
present  revision  and  are  prepared  to  su^rest 
improvements  for  a  new  edition. 

It  is  desirable  at  this  time  that  pharmacists^ 
physicians,  chemists,  botanists,  biological  ex- 
perts, or  any  others  who  use  the  U.S.P.  IX. 
should  submit  to  the  chairman  of  the  revision 
committee,  either  personally  or  through  asso- 
ciations, such  helpful  information  as  their  ex- 
perience may  have  suggested,  or  which  may 
have  come  to  their  attention. 

These  suggestions  will  be  compiled  system- 
atically and  circularized  to  the  present  re- 
vision committee,  the  authors  being  credited  in 
each  instance  with  the  recommendations;  and 
the  compilation  will  be  submitted  to  the  1920 
Convention  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  commit- 
tee of  revision. 

You  are  earnestly  urged  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  of  revision  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report,  and  it  is  requested  that  in  send- 
ing in  your  suggestions,  the  special  form  en- 
closed be  employed.  Please  use  a  separate  sheet 
for  each  subject.  As  many  forms  as  are  de- 
sired will  be  mailed  on  request. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  H.  LaWall,  Ph.M., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Retmsion  of  the 

United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
39  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MlBttllmxB. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Alfred  Montgomery  Qoodaue,  A.B.,  M.D. 
iEsculapian  Club,  Chapter  1919. 

Alfred  Montgomery  Goodale  died  suddenly : 
from  pneumonia  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  I 
on  February  21,  1919,  aged  29.  He  was  taken  [ 
ill  the  day  after  finishing  his  final  examinations 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  died  ox 
days  after  receiving  his  certification  for  his| 
degree. 

Ooodale  was  bom  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  od| 
September  27,  1889.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard college  in  1913,  and  while  at  college  I 
played  on  its  freshman  footbaU  team,  the  van- 1 
ity  hockey  team,  and  rowed  on  the  varsity  crew. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  D.K.B.,| 
Hasty  Pudding,  Iroquois,  and  Porcellian  dnbs. 

After  graduating  from  college,  he  studied  in 
Paris  for  a  year  and  engaged  in  business  for 
the  following  year.     Deciding  then  to  study! 
medicine,    he   entered    Tufts    College   Medical 
School  in  the  fall  of  1915,  transferring  to  Har- 1 
vard  the  following  year.    At  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stork  Clnb. 
and  was  president  of  his  class  the  last  two! 
years.    His  fourth  year  in  the  School  was  spent 
as  pathological  interne  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital.   Had  he  lived,  he  would  have  conunenced 
his  intemeship  on  the  Bast  Medical  Service  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  June,] 
1919. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  E  | 
Goodale  of  19  Perry  street,  Greenwich  Village.  J 
New  York  City;  a  brother,  Captain  Fairfield] 
Gk)odale,  now  with  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Forces;  and  two  sisters,  Dorothy  Dana  and  J 
Catherine. 

No  man  in  his  <5lass  was  more  respected  andl 
beloved  than  Montgomery  Goodale;  no  man 
gave  more  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  hisJ 
profession.  The  vacancy  he  leaves  in  his  dassJ 
cannot  be  filled;  his  most  lasting  monnincntj 
will  be  in  the  memory  of  those  who  assodatedj 
with  him. 

The  Leader  we  looked  to  is  vanished. 

We  shall  wish  for  his  counsels  in  vain : 
The  good  that  he  promised  is  banished. 

To  return  to  us  never  again. 
Let  us  better  ourselves  by  reflection: 

Guide  true  to  the  light  that  he  shows: 
liCt  us  seek,  in  his  memory,  perfection; 

liet  the  stream  broaden  ont  as  it  flows. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  DR.  CUTTS.* 

WnE»E-vs:  Our  fellow  member  and  late  sec- 
retary, Henry  M.  Cutts,  has  for  many  years 
been  Medical  Examiner  in  the  eighth  district 
Df  Norfolk  County,  representing  tiie  Town  of 
Brookline,  and,  by  his  efficient  and  faithfnl  ser- 
vice in  office,  and,  by  his  professional  ability 
Bnd  nobility  of  character,  has  gained  for  him 
the  confidence  of  the  medical  profession  and 
of  the  community  and  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him; 
DOW  be  it  resolved  that,  in  the  decease  of  Henry 
M.  Catts  the  Massachusetts  Medico-Legal  So- 
ciety has  been  deprived  of  a  member  whose  at- 
tainments and  accomplishments  have  always 
been  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  profession 
and  the  community,  and  in  his  decease  the  So- 
ciety has  loat  a  loved  and  valued  member,  and 
tte  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  a  faithful 
and  efficient  public  servant. 

Reiolved:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Society  and 
KDt  to  Thb  Boston  Mbdigal  and  Surgical 
^UBNAL  and  to  the  family  of  our  late  member. 
I  Committee : 

WiLiUAH  C.  Mackib,  M.D., 
George  L.  West,  M.D., 
I  Recording  Secretary. 

*B«K)IutioDs  pMsed   at  a   nwetini;  of  the  Medloo-LeRuI   Society. 


(Sortfatuitiilntcr* 


OONCBRNING   **HAKVABI>  UNITS.'' 


If.  EiUw>- 


Boston,  March  14,  1919. 


Among  the  Medical  Notes  in  your  Isene  of  Biarch 
1^  I  find  a  statement  which,  owin^  to  its  inexactness, 
kiBses  me  embarrassment,  for  it  is  somewhat  unfair 
i  Ae  groap  of  (Ulcers  constituting  the  professional 
Mnoonel  of  U.  S.  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  5. 

The  facta  of  the  case,  which  may  not  be  without 
liitorical  interest,  are  as  follows: 

In  1915  the  Western  Reserve  University  sent  a 
M  to  Paris  to  serve  for  a  period  of  three  mcmths 
I  the  American  Ambulance  at  Neuilly.  This  group 
Pii  foUowed  by  a  "Harvard  Unit"  which  served  for 
lM>ther  three  months,  and  in  turn  by  a  group  fnxn 
le  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  under  Dr. 
ptchinson,  remained  on  duty  imtil  this  country  came 
Iparticrpate  in  the  war,  when  the  American  Ambu- 
iDce  was  taken  over  officiaUy  by  our  army. 

nie  success  of  tiiese  ventures  led  to  a  proposal, 

fcered  by  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  Sir.  William  Osier,  and 
(,    that    certain    American    Universities    send 

|ilar  units  to  serve  with  the  British,  and  Hcurvard 

Itrtbuted  a  unit,  latterly  under  the  command  of 
Oabot,  which,  since  1915,  was  stationed  at  No.  22 

Heral  Hospital,  Oamiers,  with  the  B.  B.  F. 

bother  outcome  of  the  rotating  university  services 

the  American  Ambulance  was  the  proposal,  from 


the  Sui*So<>H-< General  to  Dr.  (Jrile  and  myself  upon 
our  return  in  1915,  that  corresponding  units  be  organ- 
ized, under  university  auspices,  which  could  be  called 
upon  for  like  services  in  case  this  country  should  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict. 

Steps  had  been  taken  in  this  direction  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  according  to  statute,  organizations 
of  this  sort  in  time  of  peace  would  have  to  be  called 
into  being  by  the  American  Red  press  Society.  Con- 
sequently, a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  and  a 
r^resentative  of  the  Army,  Colonel  Kean,  was  at- 
tached to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  number  of  units  along  these  lines,  their  person- 
nel to  represent  certain  selected  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  in  the  country,  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
being  included. 

In  the  course  of  time.  Colonel  Kean  visited  Boston 
and,  for  various  reasons  which  need  not  be  gone 
into,  it  seemed  best  to  have  three  units  from  this 
community.  One  of  them  was  to  be  recruited  from  the 
staff  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Washburn,  another  from  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dowling, 
and  the  third  was,  as  originally  proposed,  to  be  a 
Harvard  Medical  School  unit  of  which  I  was  appc^ted 
director.  The  membership  of  this  unit  was  chosen 
so  tbat  it  would  ibe  as  representative  as  possible  of 
the  Medical  School  and  its  affiliated  hospitala— the 
Massachusetts  General,  the  Boston  dty,  and  the 
Children's  Hospital,  the  Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and 
the  -Dental  School,  as  well  as  the  Brigfaam  Hospital. 
It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  state  that  Base  Hospital 
No.  5  was  composed  of  doctors  and  nurses  from  tiie 
Brigham  Hoiq>ital,  for,  though  it  contributed  gener- 
ously, it  can  make  no  siidi  claim. 

After  our  entry  into  the  war,  the  Red  Gross  hos- 
pitals automatically  reverted  to  the  Army,  and  the 
three  Boston  Hospitals  were  successively  numbered 
Base  Hospitals  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7.  Base  hospital  No.  5, 
owing  perhaps  to  its  early  start  in  organization,  was 
one  of  the  first  six  hospitals  sent  overseas,  all  of 
which  were  apportioned  to  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  It  originally  took  over  a  hospital  in  Oamiers, 
and  its  official  title  in  the  R.A.M.O.  was  No.  11  Gen- 
eral (Harvard.  U.S.A.)  Hospital.  After  November, 
1911,  the  unit  was  transferred  to  Boulogne  and 
became  officially  known  as  No.  13  General  (Harvard, 
U.S.A.)  Hospital. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  medical  officers  who  first 
or  last  have  been  on  the  staff  of  UjS.A.  Base  Hospital 
No.  5  are  particularly  interested  in  having  the  unit 
caUed  by  other  than  this  official  title,  for  it  happens 
to  be  the  only  one  of  the  three  units  organized  with 
a  Harvard  University  backgrround  which  contributed 
to  the  medical  services  of  the  A.E.F.,  many  of  its 
staff  having  been  detached  for  special  services  and  a 
mobile  ho^ital  having  been  organized  from  its  per- 
sonnel. 

With  all  this  in  view,  whatever  additional  designa- 
tion, if  any,  may  be  given  to  Base  Hospital  No.  5,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  for  the  sake  of  my  colleagues, 
enrolled  from  other  hospitals,  who  held  important 
positions  in  the  organization,  that  the  unit  was  not 
organized  as  a  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  unit, 
but  as  a  Harvard  Medical  School  unit 

I  hope  that  you  may  find  space  for  this  perhaps 
too  lengthy  statement  in  your  columns. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Habwt  Oushiits. 


NORMAL  HUMAN  BLOOD  PRBBSURE. 

Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  March  15,  1019. 
Mr.  Editor:— 

The  conclusions  as  to  the  normal  human  blood 
pressure  reached  by  my  fellow-townsman.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Enebuske,  as  reported  in  this  Journal,  March  6, 
(clxxx,  10,  pp.  272-275)  are  both  so  sweeping  and  so 
very  far  at  variance  with  all  recent  researches  known 
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to  me  that  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  the  gentleman 
to  -^haw  «8  how  the  sarprfsing  leading  opinion  was 
developed  in  his  mind.  One  would  like  to  know  the 
nature  of  ^e  "radialls-arteriometer*'  and  the  physics 
of  its  action,  especially.  The  tendency  at  present  is 
to  lower  our  former  estimate  ^f  the  average  arterial 
tension  rather  than  to  raise  it 

This  medical  matter  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  uncontested,  for  some  busy,  uncritical  practi- 
tioner somewhere  might  conclude  forthwith  that  the 
"maximum  tension  of  the  radialis  artery  at  a  level 
higher  than  140  mm.  but  not  exceeding  160  mm.  Hg. 
(really)  is  the  normal  arterial  tension"  and  he 
might  act  accordingly.  Won't  Dr.  Enebuske  give  us 
the  technique?  A  great  many  earnest,  not  to  say 
scientific,  persons  have  been  "bom  in  Missouri." 

Sincerely, 
Qbobgb  Van  N.  Dearborn. 


*      SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

I 
I 
SuFiroLK  DiSTBiCT  Mkdigal  SodETY.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society  will 
be  held  April  90,  8.15  p.m,  at  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  8  The  Fenway. 
Speakers : 

Dr.  David  L.  Edsall.  ''Some  Relations  of  the  Prac- 
titioner to  Industrial  Medidne." 

Dr.  Oedl  K.  Drinker.  "An  Unusual  Type  of  Metallic 
Poisoning." 

J.  Bapst  Blake,  M.D.,  PreHdent, 
George  R.  Minot,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

J 
Cbnsors'  Meeting.— The  Censors  of  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  will  meet  for  the  examination 
of  candidates  at  the  Medical  Library,  No.  8  The  Fen- 
way, Thursday,  May  8,  1919,  at  4  o'clock. 

Candidates  should  make  personal  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  present  their  medical  diploma  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  examination. 

Qborgb  R.  Minot,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

Norfolk  South  District  Medical  Socibtt. — Meet- 
ing for  Medical  Improvement,  United  States  Hotel, 
Boston,  April  3,  1919,  at  11.30  a.m.  Reader,  Ralph 
C.  Larrabee,  M.D.,  Boston.  Subject,  "Disturbances 
of  the  Heart  Rhythm"  (for  F.  H.  Gile,  M.D.,  Brain- 
tree). 

C.  A.  Sullivan,  M,D.,  Secretary. 


REX3BNT  DEATHS. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Si'Encer,  First  Lieutenant,  Dental 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Concord,  died,  on  March  13,  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  had  been 
stationed  recently  at  Camp  Greenleaf,  Oglethorpe. 
Dr.  Spencer  was  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  Tufts  Dental  School,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society.  He  was  born 
in  Chelsea,  on  May  2,  1869,  and  had  practised  dent- 
istry in  Concord  for  eight  years. 

Dr.  Clarence  John  Blake  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Boston.  He  was  bom  on  February  23,  1843. 
He  received  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard  in 
1865.  After  studying  abroad  he  received  the  degree 
of  CM.,  U.  of  Vienna,  in  1868.  Dr.  Blake  lectured 
and  became  professor  of  otology  until  1913,  when  he 
resigned. 

He  was  an  active  member  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  management  of  many  institutions,  such  as  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eve  and  Ear  Infirmary, 
and  the  Children's  Hospital.  To  literary  matter  dealing 
with  his  profession  he  contributed  many  articles. 
From  1879  to  1882  he  was  editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Otology,    He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 


can Otolo^cal  Society  and  was  president  of  it  from 
1870  to  1877.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement  and  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Physical  Education. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  congress  of  ear  np^ 
cialists  in  August,  1912. 

Dr.  £2lubnwood  B.  Coiaican  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Nantucket,  where  he  was  bom  in  1882^  Dr. 
Coleman  -studied  medicine  at  the  Chicago  Homeo- 
pathic College,  and  was  graduated  in  1S88^  when  he 
returned  to  practise  in  Nantucket 

Dr.  Ernest  F.  Norcross  died  recently  at  hia  home 
in  Dorchester.  Dr. .  Norcross  was  bom  in  North 
Grafton  in  1851.  For  the  last  sev^iteen  years  be  has 
been  examining  physician  for  the  Metropolitan  and 
Globe  Life  Insurance  Companies.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Homeopathic  Sdiool  at  Boston  University. 

Db.  Henbt  Leonard  Dwioht,  of  San  Diego,  Calif^ 
died  at  the  Crary  Hospital,  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  Sept  6^ 
1916,  of  chronic  nephritia  He  was  a  native  of  New 
Bedford  and  joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
in  1896  from  that  dty.  He  had  lived  in  Callfomia 
since  li>12. 

Db.  Hbiman  Caro,  Captain,  M.C.,  U.  S.  Army,  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Mon- 
son  State  Hospital,  died  in  Blars,  France,  from  bron- 
chopneumonia, Jan.  22,  1919,  aged  29  years.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School  In  1914,  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sodetj. 

Dr.  Charles  Frbdebiok  Doie  died  at  Sharon,  Mardi 
25,  aged  43  years,  after  a  prolonged  illness.  He  was 
bom  in  Chdsea  and  graduated  from  Harvard  Medlctl ' 
School  in  1900.  He  Joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  from  Dordiester,  where  he  practised  tat  a 
few  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  ^ 
daughters. 

Dr.  Richard  Hetnrt  Lawixml  died  at  his  home  in  I 
Methuen,  Febmary  12,  aged  47  years.  Ne  was  bom  \ 
in  East  Douglas,  Mass.,  June  18,  1871 ;  graduated  MJ>. 
from  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  1898;  Joined  1 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1906  and  had  | 
practised  at  Methuen. 

Dr.  Everett  White  died  at  Lynn,  February  27,  aged 
49.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1897  and  Jdned  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Sodety  in  1914. 

Dr.  Calvin  B.  Kino  died  in  Bdchertown,  on  March  j 
21,  at  the  age  of  79  years.     Dr.  King  was  bom  to; 
Ware.   Mass.     He   was  graduated  from  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  New  York  and  practised 
in  Ware,  Otis,  Granville,  and  for  the  past  35  years 
in  Belchertown,  where  he  served  as  town  physIdaB. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  died  recently  in  New  York,  at 
the  age  of  87  years.  She  was  the  first  woman  com- 
missioned to  serve  on  the  surgical  staff  of  any  army 
in  time  of  war,  and  during  the  Civil  War  she  served 
as  assistant  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
Dr.  Walker  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  bravery  and  valuable  services  in  the  IWd. 
In  1855  she  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Syracuse, 
and  later  practised  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Abel  Fftzwater  Pbicb  died  in  Springfield,  ob 
March  22,  at  the  age  of  71  years.  Dr.  Price  was  bora 
in  Lawrenceville,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  T^nlversity  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School 
in  1868.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  assistant 
sureeon  in  the  Naw.  Fe  was  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet 
surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Naval  Examining  Board  from  1904  to 
1909.  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Price  was  taking 
a  course  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
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laboratory  op  surgical  research, 
Central  mjedical  department 
laboratory,  american  expedi- 
tionary forces,  a.  p.  0.  no.  721, 

PRANCE. 

To  Brigadier-<}eneral  J.  M.  T.  Pinney,  M.  C, 
U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Consultant  in  Surgery, 
American  Expeditionary  Porees.  • 

In  accordance  with  your  direction,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  standardize  procedures  for 
the  surgical  treatment  of  thoracic  injuries; 
fiisty  by  determination  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  reactions  fun- 
damentally significant  in  repair;  and,  second, 
throngh  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples thus  established  of  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded.  The  experimental  work  was  done  in 
the  Laboratory  of  Sui^cal  Research,  and  the 
clinical  service  was  rendered  in  various  hospi- 
tals of  the  forward  areas  reserved  for  the  care 
of  the  non-transportable  wounded. 

It  is  impossible  to  submit  a  final  report,  be- 
cause laboratory  observations  are  incomplete 
and  late  clinical  results  are  unavailable.  An 
unexpectedly  early  disassociation  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  investigation  has  also  made  it  im- 
practicable   to    prepare    illustrations,   and  to 


make  proper  acknowledgment  of  benefits  de-^ 
rived  from  the  work  and  writings  of  others. 

Problem,  Therapeutic  methods  were  desira- 
ble to  reduce  the  immediate  and  remote  mor- 
tality; to  extend  effective  surgical  treatment 
to  some  of  the  more  severely  wounded,  hitherto 
considered  hopeless,  and  to  secure  an  earlier 
and  more  complete  functional  recovery  in  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  convalescing  from 
thoracic  injuries.  The  requirements  were  a  safe 
and  simple  method  of  performing  thoracotomy; 
an  operative  technique  for  pulmonary  repair 
that  would  provide  immediate  reinflation  and 
reestablishment  of  some  degree  of  respiratory  . 
function,  and,  later,  assure  maximum  pulmon- 
ary infiation  and  elasticity. 

This  problem  consisted  of  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

1.  Parietal  repair — Primary  healing  must  be 
assured. 

2.  Limitation  of  pleurisy — ^Reduction  in  in- 
tensity, extent,  and  duration. 

a.    Elimination  of  pleural  irritation. 

h.    Determinate  factors  in  pleural  resistance. 

0.    Lung  repair,  preserving  its  elasticity. 

d.  Reinflation  of  lung — ^Reestablishment   of 
intrathoracic  negative  pressure. 

e.  Immobilization  of  affected  side  of  chest. 
/.    Drainage    with    conservation    of    normal 

negative  pressure. 
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3.  Anesthesia — administration  of  nitrous 
oxide  and  of  oxygen  so  as  to  control  intrapul- 
monary  pressure. 

Experiments,  An  epidemic  of  rabies  which 
occurred  during  the  experimental  stage  made 
it  imperative  that  all  stray  dogs  be  destroyed. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  in  which  the  laboratory 
was  located  gave  his  permission  to  use  the  ani- 
mals that  remained  unclaimed  at  the  pound  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  dogs  were  invaria- 
bly operated  upon  in  ether  or  nitrous  oxide  nar- 
cosis, and  wtere  protected  against  unavoida- 
ble distress  by  a  free  use  of  morphine  before 
and  after  the  operation.  The  facilities  provided 
for  this  work  by  the  Central  Medical  Depart- 
ment Laboratory  and  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Bed  Cross  were  so  excellent  that  they 
would  have  been  welcome  in  front  area  hos- 
pitals. 

Parieial  Repair.  Failure  to  obtain  air-tight 
parietal  healing  after  thoracotomy  leads  to  in- 
evitable distress,  frequently  to  death.  Immedi- 
ate and  lasting  union  of  the  parietal  pleura  is 
more  important  than  of  any  other  structure.  It 
is  the  surest  protection  against  complete  break- 
down through  extension  of  inflammation  from 
without  inward,  or,  more  important  still,  from 
within  outward.  Opportunity  for  satisfactory 
repair  is  assured  if  the  pleura  be  united  sur- 
face to  surfftce,  as  in  intestinal  suture,  and  if 
an  adequate  blood  supply  is  provided  by  the 
avoidance  of  tension  upon  sutures. 

Rib  resection  permits  thoracotomy  with  the 
least  damage  from  the  standpoint  of  healing. 
After  incising  the  anterior  periosteum  in  the 
mid-line  of  the  rib,  it  is  carefully  reflected  so 
as  to  avoid  injury  to  intercostal  vessels  or  nerve. 
When  the  rib  is  resected  a  similarly  placed  in- 
cision in  the  posterior  periosteum  opens  the 
chest.  This  loose  periosteum,  the  inner  reflec- 
tion lined  with  pleura,  immediately  retracts  and 
forms  at  the  margins  of  the  incision  a  welt  of 
thickened  tissue  admirably  adapted  for  holding 
sutures  without  interfering  with  essential  blood 
supply.  Contraction  of  the  intercostal  muscles, 
with  respiration,  produces  immediate  separation 
of  wound  edges  after  thoracotomy.  These  mar- 
gins cannot  thereafter  be  maintained  in  ap- 
proximation without  undue  suture  tension ;  con- 
sequently the  ribs  just  above  and  below  the  in- 
cision must  be  brought  abnormally  close  to- 
gether. This  rib  approximation  can  be  accom- 
plished by  passing  a  suture  about  them,  and 
tying   it    with    sufficient    tension.      Absorbable 


sutures,  various  types  of  catgut,  and  kangaroo 
tendon  proved  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  this 
strain  until  there  was  firm  healing.  Silk,  linen, 
and  cotton  are  inferior  to  wire.  Heavy  silver 
wire,  or  that  made  from  aluminum  bronze  aUoy, 
proved  to  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  essential  that  mattress  sutures  be  used 
in  the  pleural  closure  to  guarantee  surface  ap- 
proximation of  the  serosa.  No  rib  denuded  of 
its  periosteum  should  be  permitted  to  appeas 
within  the  pleural  cavity,  as  such  potential 
foreign  bodies  lead  to  pleurisy  or  recurrent 
hemothorax.  This  is  avoided  by  stripping  the 
periosteum  a  short  distance  beyond  the  line 
where  the  rib  is  divided,  and  so  placing  the 
marginal  stitches  that  the  pleural  pucker  be- 
gins beneath  and  lateral  to  the  rib  ends. 

Layer  by  layer  the  muscles  and  fascia  are 
closed  with  interrupted  stitches,  so  that  they 
are  accurately  but  not  too  snugly  approximated. 
Because  of  the  abnormal  rib  approximation 
there  is  some  dead  space  to  fill,  but  also,  re- 
dundant tissue  with  which  to  fill  it.  The  prin- 
ciple of  imbrication  variously  applied  serves 
this  purpose  admirably.  At  intervals  these  in- 
terrupted stitches  should  include  the  layer  next 
below.  This  reinforces,  prevents  dead  space, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  limits  the  extension 
of  infection.  A  separate  closure  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  is  profitable. 

Dogs  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  empyema. 
In  a  series  of  thoracotomies,  this  method  of 
closure  broke  down  only  in  consequence  of  ex- 
tension from  infected  pleurisy,  and  when  ten- 
sion on  the  parietal  pleural  stitches,  resulting 
from  inadequate  rib  fixation,  caused  the  parietal 
pleura  suture  line  to  give  way.  Similar  ob- 
servations have  been  made  repeatedly  at  hu- 
man necropsies,  and  indicated  the  necessity  of 
guarding  against  this  danger. 

Limitation  in  Degree  amd  Extent  of  Pleurisy, 
All  foreign  bodies  are  irritants,  and  all  irri- 
tants in  the  presence  of  recent  infection  are 
undesirable.  Blood  itself  is  sufficiently  irritant 
to  the  pleura  to  provoke  a  sero-fibrinous  reae* 
tion.  This  reaction  is  sufficiently  intense  in 
the  presence  of  hemothorax  to  unite  the  visceral 
and  parietal  pleura  by  fibrinous  adhesions  in 
the  abnormal  relationship  consequent  upon  pul- 
monary compression  and  dislocation.  Pull 
blood  is  more  irritating  than  defibrinated  blood, 
which  in  turn  is  more  irritating  •  than  blood 
serum.  Fibrin  could  not  be  introduced  intra- 
pleurally   without   thoracotomy,   which    invali- 
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dated  direct  comparison.  Almost  certainly  it 
is  more  irritating  than  full  blood,  hence  the 
desirability  of  removing  all  the  blood  and  co- 
agula.  Pull  blood  coagulates  in  the  chest  in 
rapidity  and  in  completeness  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  tissue  injury,  which  de- 
termines the  conversion  of  prothrombin  into 
thrombin.  Hemothorax  induced  with  a  mini- 
mum tissue  injury,  coagulates  very  slowly,  be- 
cause blood  platelets  and  leukocytes  degenerate 
slowly  under  conditions  so  slightly  abnormal, 
which  is  a  partial  explanation  for  the  belief 
that  blood  does  not  clot  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
Removal  of  other  foreign  bodies,  bone,  metal, 
bits  of  liver,  etc.,  is  even  more  essential.  Flush- 
ing the  pleura  with  solutions,  saline,  Dakin'a 
solution,  etc.,  gives  an  appearance  of  greater 
micrascopic  cleanliness,  but  reduces  resistance 
to  an  extent  that  makes  irrigation  unjustifiable. 
Moreover,  the  slightest  additional  irritation  to 
the  pleura  increases  subsequent  eflfusion. 

h.  Determinate  Factors  m  Pleural  Resist- 
ance. Area  for  area  the  healing  reactions  of 
the  pleural  and  peritoneal  serosa  are  histologi- 
cally and  physiologically  similar,  if  not  identi- 
cal. The  peritoneum  is  accepted  as  one  of  the 
best  healing  and  most  resistant  tissues  in  the 
body;  the  pleura  is  known  to  have  much  less 
resistance.  An  anatomical  and  physiological 
comparison  is  illuminating. 

The  parietal  pleura  and  peritoneum  differ 
little  in  extent  and  in  richness  of  blood  and 
nerve  supply.  The  visceral  peritoneum  is  much 
greater  in  extent  than  the  visceral  pleura  (the 
entire  peritoneum  is  estimated  at  98%  of  the 
skin  surface),  a  material  proportion  of  which 
is  upon  the  omentum.  Resistance  to  infection 
seems  to  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
visceral  serosa  and  the  richness  of  its  blood 
supply.  It  is  impossible  for  dead  space  to  oc- 
cur intrapteritoneally,  and  immobilization  of 
intraperitoneal  viscera  can  be  made  virtually 
complete  with  the  administration  of  opium.  The 
more  complete  the  immobilization  of  the  peri- 
toneum in  the  presence  of  intraperitoneal  irri- 
tation, the  less  the  consequent  eflfusion  and  dif- 
fusion, and  the  more  rapid  (4  to  6  hours)  is 
■the  formation  of  fibrinous  adhesions.  These 
adhesions,  inevitable  in  the  healing  of  serous 
membranes,  are  desirable  to  protect  local  re- 
sistance. 

The  peritoneum  has  been  shown  to  have  the 
capability  of  exuding  serum  at  the  rate  of  5% 
to  6%  of  the  body  weight  an  hour,  and  to  ab- 


sorb in  almost  the  same  rapidity.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  intraperitoneal  injections  are 
virtually  equivalent  to  intravascular.  In  the 
pleural  cavity  the  potentiality  for  rapid  eflfu- 
sion seems  to  be  proportionately  as  great  as  the 
peritoneal,  but  the  powers  of  absorption  are 
much  less.  An  amount  of  normal  saline  that 
would  be  taken  up  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
peritoneum  may  be  shown  with  the  aid  of  the 
fluoroscope  to  require  48  to  72  hours  to  disap- 
pear from  the  pleural  cavity. 

The  three  conditions  precedent  to  smooth 
healing,  elimination  of  irritation,  physiological 
rest  and  increased  blood  suppl\"  are  equally  ef- 
fective in  promoting  intrapleural  resistance. 
It  is  because  of  the  inter-dependence  of  circu- 
latory and  respiratory  functions  upon  pleural 
integrity  )that  its  preservation  assumes  such 
great  significance.  Elimination  of  irritants 
needs  no  further  discussion.  Physiological  rest 
cannot  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  intrapleurally 
as  intraperitoneally,  without  aflFecting  the  even 
more  important  factor  of  circulation.  Lung 
can  be  immobilized  in  two  ways,  by  deflation 
or  compression,  and  by  inhibiting  costo-dia- 
phragmatic  movements.  Lung  deflation  is  pro- 
duced with  some  degree  of  pneumothorax,  which 
means  dead  space  and  decreased  resistance. 
Lung  compression  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  substance  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  this,  too,  means  decreased  resist- 
ance. Both  of  these  conditions  cause  pleural 
irritation  and  pulmonary  deflation.  Pleural  ir- 
ritation, in  addition  to  causing  increased  effu- 
sion and  pleural  thickening,  provokes  inflam- 
mation in  the  adjacent  lung  parenchyma.  This 
cortical  pneumonia  varies  in  degree  and  in  ex- 
tent with  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
pleurisy.  It  is  prone  to  organization  rather 
than  to  resolution,  and  the  resulting  increase 
in  peripheral  scar  tissue  is  in  part  the  explana- 
tion of  the  diflSculty  in  securing  subsequent 
pulmonary  inflation.  A  possible  explana- 
tion is  the  decrease  or  failure  of  pleural 
eflfusions  to  be  absorbed.  Protracted  deflation 
causes  a  retraction  of  elastic  tissue,  vessels  and 
nerves  similar  to  the  neuro-vascular-fascial  con- 
traction, consequent  upon  the  fixation  of  joints 
in  flexion.  The  blood  supply  to  lung  and  pleura 
is  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  physiological 
inflation. 

Experimental  evidence  indicated  that  pneu- 
mothorax so  rapidly  absorbed  from  normal 
pleura  was  slow  to  disappear  in  the  presence  of 
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an  acute  pleurisy.    The  effects  of  the  introduc- 
tion   of    various    fluids    intrapleurally    were 
studied  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  clini- 
cal application  of  this  principle  of  immobiliza- 
tion of  injured  lung  during  the  early  period  of 
healing.     Normal  saline  was  found  to  be  the 
least  irritating,  and  to  be  absorbed  with  de- 
sirable rapidity  in  48  to  72  hours.    However, 
where  salt  solution  was  put  into  the  pleural 
cavity  of  thoracotomized  animals,  the  parietal 
pleural  suture  line  broke  down  in  each  instance. 
This  was  attributable  to  the  force  of  respira- 
tory and  cardiac  impulses  transmitted  through 
the  fluid,  and  to  the  direct  eflfect  of  the  saline 
solution  upon  an  adequate  deposition  of  fibrin. 
Moreover,  both  of  these  methods  produced  in- 
crease in  the  rate  and  the  distress  of  respira- 
tion.    Inhibition  of  costo-diaphragmatic  move- 
ments could  with  safety  be  induced  in  two  ways. 
The  rate  and  depth  of  respirations  could  be  de- 
creased with  full  doses  of  opium,  which  is  ef- 
fective when  given  in  subtoxic  amounts,  by  de- 
creasing metabolism  and  consequently  reducing 
oxygen  requirements,  witii  little  or  no  depres- 
sion of  the  respiratory  centres  under  this  con- 
dition.   Or  the  diaphragmatic  excursion  could 
also    be    eliminated    by    blockisg  the  phrenic 
nerve.     It  was  found  that  injections  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  and  of  quinine  and  urea  hydro- 
chlorate  were  ineffective.     Cocain  was  superior 
to  novocain,  in  that  less  accurate  infiltration 
of  smaller  amounts  was  effective.     The  result- 
ing paralysis  lasted  from  four  to  five  days,  and 
was    succeeded    by    a    gradual  return  of  dia- 
phragmatic function.    The  effect  upon  the  dia- 
phragm determined  fluoroscopically  was  an  im- 
mediate  inhibition  of  contraction   on  the   in- 
jected side.     The  only  notion,  and  that  very 
limited,  was  due  to  contractions  from  the  con- 
tralateral side,  transmitted  through  the  central 
tendon.  ^  The  relaxation  of  the  paralysis  per- 
mitted  intra-abdominal   pressure   to   raise   the 
level  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected  side,  but 
insufficiently  to  cause  serious  pulmonary  defla- 
tion.   Diaphragmatic  paralysis  carried  with  it 
a  decrease  in  costal  excursion,  so  that  the  total 
reduction  of  intrapleural  motion  is  considera- 
ble.    These  results  were  the  same  whether  the 
phrenic  was   injected   in  the  neck  or  in   the 
chest,  and  no  untoward  results  such  as  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia  were  observed.    This  is  pre- 
cisely the  mechanism  that  nature  has  developed 
in  combating  pleural  pneumonia.    When  these 
principles  were  applied  to  thoracotomized  ani- 


mals, the  beneficial  effects  were  definite.  A 
small  group  of  dogs  were  not  given  morphine 
after  operation.  Their  convalescence  was  lea 
certain,  longer,  and  the  distress  increased.  A 
series  in  which  the  phrenic  was  injected  showed 
a  remarkable  freedom  from  distress  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  post-operative  pleural 
effusion.  Still  more  significant  was  their  gen- 
eral condition  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when 
the  diaphragm  resumed  its  function.  This  stage 
of  convalescence  corresponded  to  the  tenth  to 
fourteenth  day  in  those  animals  subjected  to 
identical  operations,  but  in  which  no  phrenic 
injection  had  been  made. 

In  order  that  the  three  cardinal  conditions 
upon  which  healing  depends  may  be  established 
after  thoracotomy,  the  following  precautions 
must  be  observed:  Beduction  in  irritaticm  by 
the  least  mechanical  trauma;  protection  of  the 
serosa  against  exposure  and  drying;  preserva- 
tion of  lung  elasticity;  accurate  pleural  ap- 
proximation; the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  normal  negative  intra-pleural  pres- 
sure; and  the  restriction  of  respiratory  func- 
tion for  the  first  few  days. 

c.  Lung  Resection  and  Surgical  Repair.  Re- 
section or  deep  incision  of  lung  parenchyma 
must  be  made  so  that  the  resultant  impairment 
of  air  and  blood  circulation  will  not  interfere 
with  possibilities  of  healing  and  of  the  return 
of  function.  Studies  were  made  of  the  anatomy 
involved  by  injecting  the  bronchial  and  pulmon- 
ary arteries  with  a  barium  suspensioni  and 
then  making  radiograms  of  excised  inflated 
lungs.  Branches  of  the  bronchi  and  pulmonary 
arteries  were  given  off  at  nearly  right  angles 
to  the  parent  stems  near  the  hilus,  but  as  the 
vessels  extend  toward  the  pleura,  the  angles  of 
departure  of  the  branches  become  progressively 
more  acute.  Physiological  effects  were  deter- 
mined by  arterial  and  bronchial  ligature  in  the 
living  animal.  Ligation  of  the  bronchial  artery 
causes  atrophy  of  the  part  supplied,  which  on 
section  shows  a  peculiar  slatey  pallor.  Ligation 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  followed  by  ne- 
crosis, which  affected  the  periphery  (pleural) 
primarily,  and  extended  thence  backward  to  the 
hilus,  with  a  characteristic  convoluted  regular- 
ity of  outline.  Ligation  of  a  bronchus  to  any 
lobe  produced  a  purulent  bronchitis,  and  later 
broncho-pneumonia  with  pleurisy.  This  was  at- 
tributed to  infection  of  secretions  retained  un- 
der pressure,  due  to  interference  with  normal 
drainage.      Ligation    of   very   small   bronchial 
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branches  is  productiye  of  no  serious  conse- 
quences. A  simple  practical  method  of  deter- 
mining when  an  obstructed  bronchus  endangers 
the  corresponding  parenchyma  is  provided  by 
the  use  of  positive  intrabronchial  pressure.  So 
long  as  the  parenchyma  can  be  inflated  it  is 
safe.  An  obvious  danger  of  infection  from  the 
air  and  mucus  forced  through  the  severed  bron- 
chi was  found  experimentally  to  be  neligible. 
A  suspension  of  B.  prodigiosus  was  insufflated 
intratracheally,  positive  pressure  established, 
and  subsequent  culture  taken  from  the  bronchi 
after  incising  the  lung — ^these  results  were  neg- 
ative. Lycopodium  granules  similarly  insuf- 
flated eould  not  be  deiaonstrated  upon  incised 
lung  surface. 

The  lung  tissue  up  to  the  margins  of  surfaces 
to  be  united  after  operation  must  be  viable  and 
capable  of  function.  Parench3rmatous  surfaces 
must  be  adequately  approximated  to  insure 
healing  witiiout  interference  with  function. 
Lung  parenchyma  is  the  equal  of  any  tissue  in, 
the  capacity  for  repair  and  for  spontaneous 
hemostasis.  All  branches  of  the  bronchial  ar- 
tery, distinguishable  by  spurting  red  blood  un- 
der higher  pressure,  must  be  ligated.  Also  the 
larger  pulmonary  vessels  should  be  tied.  Sev- 
eral bronchial  twigs  are  disclosed  by  the  bub- 
bles escaping  from  them,  because  of  the  positive 
pressure  anesthesia  described  later.  Those  that 
are  visible  should  be  ligated. 

Approximation  of  the*  lung  surfaces  must  be 
achieved  without  producing  avoidable  indura- 
tion from  either  the  repair  or  from  subsequent 
cicatrization,  so  that  there  may  be  little  effect 
upon  the  elasticity  of  the  organ.  This  closure 
must  permit  immediate  lung  function;  the 
pleural  surfaces  must  be  in  apposition  for  air- 
tight closure.  These  conditions  prohibit  the  use 
of  mass  sutures.  Fine  stitches,  as  many  as  are 
required  to  give  satisfactory  approximation,  are 
to  be  placed  within  the  lung  in  full  inflation. 
They  should  be  placed  superficially  and  tied 
just  tightly  enough  to  produce  approximation. 
Surprisingly  few  are  required  to  accomplish 
this  closure.  Pleural  surfaces  are  to  be  united 
by  a  continuous  mattress  stitch  of  the  Gushing 
type;  this  can  be  effected  with  little  puickering, 
and  with  an  air-tight  suture  line.  When  com- 
plete, one  knot  is  the  only  foreign  body  exposed 
upon  the  surface. 

i.  Inflation  of  Lung  io  ReesfabUsh  Normal 
Negative  Pressure.  Inflation  of  the  lung  dur- 
ing operation  has  essential  advantages.    It  facil- 


itates surgical  manipulations  by  bringing  the 
operative  field  nearer  the  surface,  reducing 
thereby  need  for  traction.  Traction  transmitted 
to  the  mediastinum  is  prone  to  produce  an  im- 
mediate and  considerable  drop  in  the  systemic 
blood  pressure.  Inflation  is  the  only  way  by 
which  hemorrhage  and  escape  of  air  can  be  con- 
trolled under  conditions  approaching  the  nor- 
mal. 

It  is  possible  to  inflate  and  deflate  the  lungs 
when  the  chest  is  opened  without  affecting  the 
systemic  blood  pressure,  because  of  the  powers 
of  compensatory  adjustment  in  the  rate  of  flow, 
amount  and  distribution  of  blood  in  the  pulmon- 
ary -circulation.  Inflation  up  to  normal  limits 
does  not  apparently  throw  an  increased  burden 
upon  the  right  heart.  Air-tight  parietal  clos- 
ure, while  the  lung  is  thus  distended,  permits 
an  immediate  reestablishment  of  approximately 
normal  negative  intrapleural  pressure,  since  the 
residual  pneumothorax  is  so  limited  as  to  be 
negligible. 

c.  Immobilization  of  Affected  Side  of  Chest. 
Injury  alone  suffices  to  restrict  costal  excursion 
upon  the  side  involved.  If  the  injury  be  se- 
vere enough  to  provoke  pleurisy,  hemorrhagic 
or  serous,  there  may  be  also  a  limitation  in  the 
diaphragmatic  excursion.  This  reflex  reduction 
in  motion  can  be  supplemented  but  little  by  the 
use  of  pressure  bandage.  A  snug  bandage  has 
good  effect  upon  the  wound  healing.  If  immob- 
ilization of  greater  degree  is  desirable  it  can  be 
attained  by  posture  and  by  nerve  block. 

/.  Drainage.  Experiments  on  the  treat- 
ment of  infected  pleural  injuries  simulating 
war  wounds  had  just  been  started  when  orders 
came  for  duty  in  the  forward  area.  The  prin- 
ciples, but  not  the  means  of  drainage,  hs,d  been 
determined.  An  acceptable  drain  must  be  in- 
serted in  the  costo-phrenic  sinus  so  as  to  offer- 
no  obstruction  to  full  pulmonary  inflation,  and 
where  the  consequent  pleural  reaction  would  be 
least  harmful.  It  must  permit  air-tight  inser- 
tion, and  have  a  simple  automatic  one-way 
valve.  This  method  would  protect  the  degree 
of  inflation  and  negative  pressure  obtained  at 
operation,  and  tend  to  increase  both  if  they 
were  subnormal.  Thus  it  would  be  applicable 
both  in  primary  and  secondary  drainage,  and 
when  inserted  with  positive  pressure  anesthesia 
make  feasible  free  drainage  of  early  empyema 
before  adhesions  were  present.  Ultimately  a 
satisfactory  means  was  devised.  An.  **L"- 
shaped  piece  of  glass  tubing  12-15  m.m.  in  diam- 
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eter,  with  its  arms  3-4  cm.  long,  was  completely 
covered  by  thick  rubber  tubing.  The  rubber 
tubing  was  cut  flush  at  one  end,  and  here  the 
flat  valve  from  a  box  respirator  was  slipped 
ov^  and  securely  tied  in  place.  The  rubber 
tubing  extended  beyond  the  other  end  far 
enough  to  reach  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the 
diaphragm  and  prevent  occlusion. 

A  short  low  rib  resection  permitted  this  tube 
to  be  inserted  with  the  end  from  which  the  rub- 
ber tubing  projected  on  the  inside,  and  turned 
upwards.  Air-tight  layer  closure  that  lasted 
for  four  or  more  days,  was  easily  accomplished. 
This  simple  apparatus  fulfilledl  requirements 
already  given,  and  under  conditions  that  re- 
duced individual  attention  to  post-operative  pa- 
tients almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

g.  Anesthesia.  A  simple  method  of  giving 
nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen,  utilizing  tank  pres- 
sure, to  secure  needed  degree  of  inflation,  was 
devised  by  Captain  Gwathmey.  A  full  pre-op- 
erative  dose  of  morphine  made  possible  the  in- 
duction of  deep  analgesia,  without  increasing 
the  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen  rates  above  3  to 
1,  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cannon's  experi- 
ments had  proved  to  be  the  limit  of  safety  in 
the  presence  of  shock.  Lieutenant  Cattell's  ob- 
servations had  indicated  that  morphine  thus 
given  had  value  as  a  prophylactic  agent  against 
on-coming  shock,  and  therapeutic  value  when 
given  early  in  the  presence  of  shock.  No  un- 
toward result  from  depression  of  the  respira- 
tory centre  was  noted. 

Animal  experiments  showed  clearly  that  ad- 
ministering anesthesia  under  tension,  particu- 
larly when  the  chest  was  opened,  was  dangerous 
if  the  gas  or  ether  was  given  in  increased  con- 
centration. It  also  demonstrated  that  thora- 
cotomy with  all  incidental  manipulations,  such 
as  dislocation  and  operation  upon  lungs,  could 
be  performed  under  the  primary  stage  of  anes- 
thesia.  Manometric  observations  showed  that 
when  the  pressure  present  in  the  mixing  bag 
reached  8-16  m.m.  Hg.  it  sufficed  to  distend  the 
lungs  completely.  That  degree  of  pressure  is 
present  when  the  bag  fluctuated  little  during 
inspiration.  Since  this  degree  of  tension  in  the 
bag  produced  an  intrapulmonary  pressure  that 
was  well  within  the  limits  of  safety  for  dogs, 
the  manometer  was  not  deemed  a  necessary  ad- 
junct for  human  use. 

A  safe  sequence  in  practice  was  found  to  be 
as  follows :  After  the  effect  of  the  pre-operative 
hypodermic  of  morphine  was  present,  adminis- 


trations of  pure  joxygen  under  no  tension  were 
started.  Then  very  gradually  the  pressure  was 
increased,  and  the  administration  of  nitrous 
oxide  started.  Rapidity  of  induction  of  the 
anesthesia  was  undesirable.  Avoidance  of  ex- 
citation  and  the  producing  of  gradually  increas- 
ing inflation  were  essential.  During  the  op- 
eration the  proportions  of  the  gas-oxygen  mix- 
ture and  the  pressure  transmitted  to  the  trachea 
were  varied  to  meet  conditions.  After  the 
parietal  pleura  was  closed  the  amount  of  nitrous 
oxide  was  gradually  reduced ;  last  of  all,  oxygen 
under  pressure  was  continued  until  the  patient 
was  conscious. 

The  American  Red  Cross  nitrous  oxide  ap- 
paratus perfected  by  Captain  Gwathmey  and 
adopted  by  the  Army,  fulfilled  every  require- 
ment. This  apparatus  provides  a  mask  that  can 
be  rendered  relatively  air-tight  by  close  approx- 
imation to  the  face,  an  escape  valve,  a  mixing 
bag  close  to  the  inhaler^  and  a  rough  gauge 
for  estimating  the  proportion  of  the  gases. 

Intrapulmonary  pressure  was  raised  by  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  gases  from 
the  tanks,  and  by  increasing  the  pressure  upon 
the  face  piece.  It  was  lowered  by  decreasing 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gases  or  by  releasing  the 
valve  or  decreasing  the  pressure  which  held  the 
face  piece  in  place.  Thus,  any  degree  of  desir- 
able inflation  or  deflation  was  promptly  availa- 
ble to  meet  operative  requirements.  In  general 
the  degree  of  pressure  utilized  was  that  best 
suited  to  the  animal  or  man  under  operation. 
This  method  gives  all  practical  requirements 
for  intra-thoracic  surgery  without  necessitating 
deep  anesthesia  for  the  introduction  of  intra- 
tracheal or  endopharyngeal  tubes.  Moreover, 
its  safety  and  ease  of  control  has  removed  the 
chief  obstacle  to  a  wider  application  of  surgical 
therapy. 

h.  Practical  Application,  So  closely  related 
is  the  physiology  of  man  and  dog,  in  spite  of 
the  gross  anatomical  differences  in  the  pleura 
and  mediastinum,  that  the  principles  estab- 
lished experimentally  were  directly  applicable 
to  the  wounded.  The  human  chest  and  lungs 
are  far  easier  to  manipulate,  and  more  resist- 
ant to  infection.  Methods  had  to  be  varied  to 
meet  conditions,  but,  so  far  as  was  determined, 
there  was  no  change  in  principles  indicated 
from  the  end  results. 

Granted  proper  facilities,  satisfactory  triage, 
early  transportation,  and  a  trained  personnel, 
100^  of  chest  wounds  demanded  surgical  treat- 
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ment  hut  not  necessarily  thoracotomy.  This 
radical  statement  is  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  wounded  individual,  and  takes  no  ac- 
count of  battle  conditions  and  the  requirements 
of  evacuation.  It  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts:  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  impos- 
sibility of  eliminating  bone  injury  without  ex- 
ploration in  through-and-through  bullet  wounds 
of  the  chest,  for  example.  Under  the 
analgesia  described  it  is  easy  to  follow  a  bullet 
tract  down  to  the  entrance  or  exit  from  the 
thoracic  cavity.  Not  infrequently  an  unsus- 
pected rib  fracture,  even  complete  and  com- 
minuted, is  disclosed.  Further  investigation, 
even  when  an  unbroken  but  perforated  rib  was 
presented,  will  commonly  show  that  the  inner 
compact  portion  of  the  rib  has  been  splintered, 
loose  fragments  driven  into  the  lung  or  attached 
fragments  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Such  in- 
juries may  be  accompanied  by  an  inconsiderable 
amount  of  hemothorax,  or  it  may  develop  that 
an  injured  intercostal  artery  is  accountable  for 
the  bleeding.  iSince  the  pressure  in  the  sys- 
temic circulation  is  six  to  eight  times^  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  and  the 
spontaneous  control  of  bleeding  in  the  thorax 
has  been  developed  to  combat  the  lesser  pres- 
sure, an  accurate  control  of  such  hemorrhage 
is  of  utmost  importance.  Surgical  treatment  of 
these  lesser  injuries  is  simple;  some  rib  resec- 
tion is  indicated.  The  positive  pressure  will 
have  returned  the  wound  in  the  lung  close  to 
the  parietal  wound,  through  which  it  can  be 
examined.  If  the  lung  injury  be  considerable, 
enough  rib  must  be  resected  to  give  sufficient 
room  to  repair  the  lung  damage.  If  it  be  a 
dry  puncture,  it  may  be  disregarded  as  the  posi- 
tive pressure  would  have  started  anew  bleed- 
ing from  any  dangerous  source.  If  the  lung 
hole  be  bleeding,  it  can  be  readily  closed  with  a 
purse  string  suture  of  the  visceral  pleura,  after 
gently  withdrawing  a  cone  of  lung  through  the 
parietal  opening.  Should  the  injury  to  the 
parietes  and  to  the  lung  be  slight,  and  the 
hemothorax  considerable,  the  uncoagulated  por- 
tion of  the  latter  can  be  removed  by  introduc- 
tion of  the  aspiration  nozzle  (to  be  described 
later).  The  orifice  of  entrance  or  exit  which 
gives  the  best  approach  should  be  used.  After 
the  lung  is  allowed  to  collapse  a  fairly  saisfac- 
tory  baling  out  is  made  possible.  If  the  patient 
be  in  a  dangerous  condition,  the  irritation  from 
the  clots  which  remain  may  be  compensated  for 


by  the  saving  of  time,  and  manipulation,  at- 
tendant upon  a  more  radical  operation. 

The  wound  of  exit  should  also  be  explored, 
because  of  the  danger  of  rib  damage.  Here, 
too,  for  no  evident  reason,  bone  fragments  can 
be  driven  backward  into  the  lung. 

Three  means  of  parietal  closure  can  be  em- 
ployed. If  a  considerable  opening  has  been 
made,  a  routine  closure,  with  rib  stay  of  wire, 
is  indicated.  If  the  parietal  opening  be  less 
extensive,  visceral  pleura  may  be  stitched  into 
the  defect,  or  the  same  may  be  plumed  with  a 
transplanted  muscle  surface.  In  any  case,  the 
closure  should  be  air-tight,  and  the  last  sutures 
tied,  after  full  inflation  is  attained.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  injuries  thus  treated  re- 
pair well,  and  that  parietal  debridement  of 
even  bullet  wounds  is  not  contra-indicated.  A 
large  hemothorax  and  hemopneumothorax  of 
unusual  proportions  demand  radical  treatment, 
though  caused  by  through-and-through  bullets 
without  bone  involvement.  A  large  hemo- 
thorax provokes  serious  pleural  reaction  and 
pulmonary  compression.  Immediate  aspiration 
is  contraindicated,  because  fresh  bleeding  may 
result,  and  because  part  of  the  blood  and  all 
of  the  clots  will  fail  of  removal.  Immediate 
intervention  is  indicated  for  reasons  previously 
pven.  Large  pneumothorax  indicates  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  large  bronchial  branch  has  been 
opened,  and  the  danger  of  empyema  from  such 
a  source. 

The  preceding  groups  may  comprise  40%, 
or  even  more,  of  the  chest  injuries,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  conflict.  If  to  them  be  added 
groups  of  similar  injuries  produced  by  small 
shell  fragments,  they  will  together  comprise 
those  deemed  by  many  as  best  treated  expect- 
antly. This  conservative  opinion  is  the  result 
of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  thoracotomy  per- 
formed with  open  methods  of  anesthesia,  or 
without  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  aa  above  de- 
scribed. There  is  a  group  of  very  grave  chest 
injuries  that  during  the  stress  of  battle  must 
be  denied  surgical  treatment.  During  periods 
of  less  pressure  these  patients  should  be  given 
every  chance  of  recovery  offered  by  operation, 
even  though  there  is  reason  to  question  the 
probability  of  immediate  survival. 

Again,  the  analgesia  from  nitrous  oxide  and 
oxygen  is  the  big  factor,  so  little  is  the  dis- 
tress it  causes.  If  surgical  intervention  offers 
the  faintest  chance  of  recovery,  improbable  by 
expectant  measures,  the  individuals  deserve  the 
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chance.  The  fetish  of  statistics,  and  particu- 
larly the  immediate  mortality  rate,  has  had  too 
great  an  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  clini- 
cians functioning  as  medical  officers.  The  re- 
covery of  no  individual  should  be  jeopardized 
by  wanton  surgery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
service  should  be  rendered  by  giving  even  the 
worst  risks  any  chance  operation  may  offer. 

There  is  another  group  made  up  of  those  hav- 
ing sucking  wounds,  large  retained  foreign, 
bodies,  liver  injuries,  and  obvious  compound 
fracture  of  the  ribs  and  scapula  that  indis- 
putably are  suitable  for  surgical  treatment. 
The  methods  of  operating  upon  individuals 
showing  such  injuries  can  be  divided  into  two 
types. 

When  the  parietal  wound  is  so  severe  that 
its  treatment  is  going  to  eontraindicate  any 
further  intervention,  or  when  the  intrathoracic 
injuries  can  best  be  approached  through  that 
pathway,  adequate  rib  resection  should  be  made 
at  such  a  site.  This  method  of  approach  has  dis- 
tinct advantages.  It  obviates  additional  inci- 
sions, leads  directly  to  a  part  at  least  of  the 
intrathoracic  damage,  reduces  the  duration  of 
operation,  and  eventually  reduces  the  total  ad- 
hesive pleurisy  by  bringing  the  parietal  wound 
only  in  contact  with  the  visceral.  It  has  the 
disadvantage,  if  the  wound  be  high,  low,  or  near 
the  median  line  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  of  re- 
stricting the  field  of  intrathoracic  exploration. 
Further,  the  tissues  about  the  incision  are 
bruised  and  infected,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  heal  ideally.  Neither  can  the  deep  closure 
of  such  a  wound  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Un- 
fortunately, this  method  is  demanded  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  severely  wounded. 

A  more  satisfactory  method* is  to  excise  and 
repair  the  projectile  wounds  according  to  the 
methods  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  through- 
and-through  bullet  injuries.  The  chest  is  then 
opened  by  an  incision  placed  ideally;  or  the 
thoracotomy  may  be  performed  first,  and  the 
results  of  the  intrathoracic  examination  would 
determine  if  more  need  be  done. 

A  section  of  the  fourth  rib,  long  enough  to 
provide  space  for  an  easy  insertion  of  a  closed 
hand,  should  be  removed  from  its  postero-lat- 
eral  aspect.  This  resection  can  be  effected  with- 
out cutting  across  muscle  fibres  that  will  be 
needed  directly  in  closing  the  deeper  wound. 
The  latissimus  dorsi  can  be  drawn  backward, 
and  the  pectoralis  major  drawn  forward,  after 
dividing  its  inferior  lateral  fibres  close  to  their 


attachment,  to  secure  adequate  relaxation.  The 
serratus  magnus  can  be  split  between  its  fibre 
bundles.  The  opening  thus  obtained  will  allow 
inspection  or  palpation  of  the  entire  cavity,  un- 
less there  are  extensive  adhesions.  No  mechan- 
ical rib  spreader  is  needed,  and  should  not  be 
used,  as  such  instruments  crush  the  intercostal 
muscles,  and  interfere  with  the  blood  supply 
to  the  pleura.  Additional  exposure  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  rotating  the  third  and  fifth 
ribs.  This  rotation  is  best  accomplished  by  lift- 
ing directly  upward  with  broad  bladed  abdom- 
inal retractors. 

With  this  exposure  it  is  possible  to  operate 
on  virtually  any  part  of  non-adherent  lung. 
After  partial  deflation  a  lobe  can  be  grasped 
with  a  Tuffler  forceps,  guided  towards  the  open- 
ing in  the  chest  wall,  and  made  to  present 
therein  without  traction  simply  by  increasing 
the  degree  of  inflation.  If  a  diaphragmatic  in- 
jury is  suspected,  resection  of  the  fifth  rib  will 
make  its  repair  possible.  After  such  an  opera- 
tion an  accurate  closure  is  easy,  and  the  heal- 
ing satisfactory. 

Experience  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded 
taught  other  principles  worthy  of  record.  Skin 
incisions  should  not  be  made  completely  at  first, 
unless  there  is  little  doubt  about  the  deeper  in- 
juries. When  these  have  been  determined 
through  an  incomplete  incision,  the^^alance  can 
be  adapted  to  circumstances.  As  a  rule,  sim- 
ple, straight  incisions  are  the  best.  At  times 
flaps  must  be  reflected,  as  the  skin  and  fascia 
may  be  the  only  covering  that  can  be  provided 
for  the  pleural  closure,  which  in  itself  may  be 
incomplete. 

In  general,  muscle  splitting  methods  com- 
parable to  the  gridiron  incision  for  appen- 
dectomy, are  most  satisfactory.  In  this  way 
debridement  of  successive  layers  can  be  done, 
cut  muscle  bundles  kept  distant  from  the  site 
of  injury,  and  smooth  muscle  surfaces  pre- 
served for  final  approximation.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  recovery  cannot  take  place 
without  parietal  healing,  and  parietal  healing 
can  occur  after  considerable  bruising  and  soil- 
ing, even  if  a  very  extensive  debridement  is 
omitted.  This  applies  even  to  the  erector 
spinae  group  of  muscles. 

Bone  injuries  are  handled  with  greater  dif- 
fi,culty.  Ribs  may  be  resected  at  will,  and 
should  be  sacrificed  always  to  give  proper  ap- 
proach, and  at  times  to  permit  of  better  clos- 
ure.     Spinal    injuries,*  if    the   cord  is  intact. 
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shonld  be  treated  as  any  other  compound  frac- 
ture; converted,  if  possible,  into  a  simple  frac- 
ture by  primary  suture.  If  there  is  a  cord  le- 
sion present  only  sucking  wounds  should  be  op- 
erated, and  these  only  to  secure  parietal  heal- 
ing. Scapula  may  be  tilted,  or  resected,  leav- 
ing as  much  periosteum  and  margins  for  mus- 
cular attachments  as  conditions  permit.  The 
parietal  pleura  must  be  protected.  A  hole  in 
it  is  about  as  easily  repaired  as  a  hole 
in  a  drum  head,  and  there  is  about  the 
same  facility  in  its  mobilization.  Defects  that 
cannot  be  repaired  without  tension  should  be 
filled  either  by  stitching  visceral  pleura  to. the 
margin,  or,  if  low  enough,  suturing  to  the  dia- 
phragm. If  this  is  not  possible,  a  smooth  mus- 
cle surface  should  be  applied. 

When  access  to  the  thoracic  cavity  has  been 
obtaiiied,  it  is  wisest  to  remove  free  blood  at 
once,  to  prevent  any  further  clotting.  Any 
form  of  suction  apparatus  suffices.  There 
should  be  a  glass  or  metal  tube  long  enough  to 
reach  any  part  of  the  chest,  and  having  its  dis- 
tal end  covered  with  a  coarse  wire  bulb  to  pre- 
vent pleura  and  large  clots  from  plugging  the 
intake.  Just  before  closure,  all  the  clots  and 
excess  fibrinous  exudate  should  be  removed 
with  gauze,  if  this  is  impossible  manually. 

Foreign  bodies  must  be  removed  unless  em* 
bedded  in  ribs,  so  that  extraction  requires  an- 
other procedure  unwarranted  by  the  patient's 
condition.  It  is  particularly  essential  to  ex- 
tract projectiles  from  the  mediastinum,  or  when 
they  are  in  close  contact  with  large  vessels. 

Lung  wounds  may  be  closed  safely  with  less 
resection  than  similar  injuries  to  other  tissues, 
because  of  the  exceptional  powers  of  resistance 
and  repair  of  this  organ.  More  than  a 
slight  trimming  of  shaggy  margins  should  bo 
reserved  for  those  instances  in  which  the 
blood  and  air  circulation  are  irrevocably 
impaired.  This  presents  the  most  difficult 
question  to  decide  in  the  chest  problems. 
When  does  hemorrhagic  infiltration  cease 
to  be  a  recoverable  lesion  and  amount  to 
hemorrhagic  infarction?  Some  lungs  in  Virhich 
this  infarction  had  been  suspected  to  have 
occurred  were  resected,  and  recovery  followed. 
In  other  patients  partial  lung  resection, 
followed  by  death,  failed  to  show  at  autopsy 
that  the  resection  of  itself  had  contributed  to 
the  fatality.  In  no  instance  where  resection 
was  absolutely  indicated  by  the  anatomical 
condition,  amd  prevented  by  the  general  condi- 


tion, did  a  survival  occur.  These  fatalities 
were  associated  with  a  particularly  virulent 
empyema.  Only  a  little  less  bafSing  was  the 
question  of  collapse.  A  part  of  the  lobe,  usu- 
ally the  lower,  would  be  found  atelectatic. 
The  associated  injury  was  generally  severe 
and  involved  outlying  ribs.  Such  a  col- 
lapse could  not  be  inflated  during  opera- 
tion. None  such  was  resected,  because  of 
depressed  general  condition.  All  that  were  rec- 
ognized died.  At  autopsy  the  same  portion  was 
still  collapsed,  the  balance  of  the  lung  slightly 
emphysematous,  and  an  empyema  was  present. 
Apparently,  the  pleura  overlying  the  segment 
of  such  abnormal  lung  ceases  to  function  de- 
fensively if  it  has  not  become  an  actual  foreign 
body. 

Adhesions  should  be  severed  or  torn  only 
when  necessary  to  make  urgent  repair.  The  tis- 
sue thus  exposed  is  little  resistant.  All  of 
these  perforated  chests  are  infected.  The  con- 
trol of  purulent  pleurisy  depends  entirely  upon 
the  defense  of  the  tissues  exposed  upon  pleural 
surfaces.  Chronic  pulmonary  emphysema  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  .normal  deflation  so  reduces 
pulmonary  circulation  as  to  impede  healing  of 
lung  parenchyma,  amd  to  lower  pleural  resist- 
ance. Foreign  bodies  in  the  lung  parenchyma 
should  be  removed  if  the  risk  is  not  too  great. 
All  rib  fragments  should  be  removed,  as  the 
most  dangerous  factor  in  producing  subsequent 
inflammation.  Bullet  and  shell  fragments 
larger  than  a  few  mm.  in  diameter  can  usually 
be  palpated,  and  easily  extracted. 

The  larger  the  bronchial  branch  that  is 
opened,  the  greater  the  danger  of  infection, 
particularly  when  there  is  already  access  from 
the  mucosa  to  the  pleura.  If  such  an  opening 
cannot  be  made  air-tight,  it  should  be  sealed 
with  a  pleural  graft. 

Injuries  to  the  diaphragm  are  readily  re- 
paired. Liver  injuries  introduce  bile  into  the 
pleura,  where  it  is  more  harmfully  irritant  than 
in  the  peritoneum.  The  same  sutures  that  re- 
unite a  torn  diaphragm  can  be  made  to  unite, 
or  at  least  to  fix  the  liver  laceration.  Trans- 
pleural drainage  works  beautifully  where  it  is 
not  needed.  Injuries  to  other  abdominal  organs 
may  at  times  be  repaired  by  enlarging  the  left- 
sided  diaphragmatic  defect. 

Primarily,  drainage  is  indicated  in  the  presence 
of  an  established  pleurisy,  particularly  where  it 
is  associated  with  a  liver  injury,  and  consequent 
bile  irritation,  or  with  irritation  resulting  from 
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urine  which  has  seeped  into  the  chest  from 
renal  laceration,  and  when  complicated  by  a 
sucking  wound  of  many  hours  duration.  It  is 
also  probably  safer  to  drain  at  operation,  when 
wide  resection  or  extensive  collapse  make  im- 
possible  an  elimination  of  pneumothorax,  and 
when  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  viability  of 
lung  or  pleura.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
whereas  drainage  of  the  general  peritoneal  cav- 
ity is  impossible,  drainage  of  the  pleural  cavity 
is  feasible  and  safe,  if  properly  done.  The  old 
dictum,  *'when  in  doubt,  drain,"  as  applied  to 
the  peritoneum,  came  to  be,  **when  in  doubt, 
don't  drain."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  re- 
verse may  ;prove  to  be  the'  outcome  in  the 
-pleural  cavity. 

Indications  for  secondary  drainage  will  be 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  post-operative 
treatment. 

i,  Pre-aperative  Treatment,  An  individual 
with  a  chest  wound  is  particularly  in  need  of 
physical  and  psychic  rest.  This  can  be  pro- 
vided by  an  early  administration  of  a  full 
physiological  dose  of  morphine  (one-third  to 
one-half  grain).  Other  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  drug  have  been  enumerated. 

Care  of  the  wound  includes  accurate  hemo- 
stasis,  particularly  of  the  intercostals.  Suckers 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  provisionally  sutured. 
Such  a  -suture  may  lead  to  a  considerable  em- 
physema, with  consequent  reduced  resistamce  in 
the  tissue  about  the  wound,  may  give  a  false 
sense  of  security,  which  lends  to  delay  in  opera- 
tion, and  assures  some  degree  of  pulmonary  de- 
flation. Unless  there  is  a  brisk  uncontrollable 
hemorrhage  from  inside  the  chest,  it  is  better 
to  apply  a  large  pad  to  the  chest  wall,  com- 
pletely covering  the  wound,  fix  it  in  place  with 
adhesive,  and  then  place  a  firm  bandage,  or  a 
swathe,  about  the  thorax.  Besides  decreasing 
distress,  such  a  dressing  acts  as  a  suction  valve, 
permitting  the  egress  but  not  the  ingress  of  air, 
and,  by  encouraging  inflation,  protects  the  pul- 
monary circulation. 

Uncomplicated  chest  wounds  are  notably  un- 
likely to  foster  shock.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  frequently  productive  of  a  high  venous 
pressure,  resulting  from  disturbed  pulmonary 
circulation.  Therefore,  when  shock  is  present, 
any  intravenous  injections  must  be  given  with 
special  care  not  to  overburden  an  already  em- 
barrassed right  heart.  Particularly  important 
is  a  determination  of  the  venous  pressure  un- 
der these  conditions.     If  possible,   transfusion 


should  be  done  after  pulmonary  inflation  lui8 
been  established  with  the  positive  pressure  of 
the  anesthetic.  Even  when  there  is  no  shock, 
if  there  be  a  large  hemothorax,  a  blood  trans- 
fusion is  indicated  when'  hemostasis  is  accom- 
plished. A  grave  anemia  may  be  masked  bj 
an  unusual  distribution  of  blood,  because  of 
compression  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

j.  Diagnosis  and  Classification.  Physieal 
and  fluoroscopic  examination  furnish  fairly  ac- 
curate data  from  which  to  determine  urgency 
of  operation.  Projection  of  the  wounds  of  en- 
trance and  of  exit,  or  of  the  wound  of  entrance 
and  the  location  of  a  retained  missile  (unless 
it  was  free  in  the  pleural  cavity)  gave  the 
course  of  the  projectile  approximately,  and 
identified  the  structure  probably  involved  and 
to  some  extent  indicated  the  degree  of  damage. 
Especial  care  was  taken  in  attempted  deter- 
mination of  the  presence  and  nature  of  bone 
injury.  Urgency  of  operation  as  an  immediate 
life-saving  procedure  is  primarily  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  ultimate  functional  recovery  is  also 
a  factor  in  the  following  classifications: 

Group  1.  Hemorrhage,  This  group  includes 
those  suffering  from  the  acute  anemia  of  recent 
hemorrhage,  and  those  who  are  still  bleeding. 
Measures  to  be  adopted  must  include  immedi- 
ate hemostasis,  the  safe-guarding  against  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage,  blood  transfusion,  and, 
when  possible,  repair  according  to  established 
principles. 

Group  2.  Sucking  Wounds.  If  conditions 
permit,  this  type  should  be  treated  like  any 
other  chest  injury,  plus  closure  of  the  parietal 
defect.  Otherwise,  simple  closure,  or  a  closoie 
plus  primary  drainage,  is  demanded  for  imme- 
diate safety,  relegating  other  measures  for  the 
future  to  determine. 

Group  3.  Bone  Involvement,  Every  pene- 
trating chest  wound  should  be  explored  down 
to  the  pleural  wound.  Bone  fragments  are  the 
most  dangerous  foreign  bodies  to  both  pleural 
and  pulmonary  healing,  immediate  and  remote. 

Group  4.  Pneumx>fhoraao.  This,  uncompli- 
cated, is  rare,  and  due  to  injury  of  a  large  bron- 
chus. Closure  of  this  defect  is  demanded  to 
prevent  lethal  complications. 

Group  5.  Hemothorax  of  Symptoms,  Those 
of  this  group  suffering  from  acute  anemia  have 
been  considered  in  Group  1.  The  balance  diow 
respiratory  and  circulatory  embarrassment  due 
to  pressure.  As  a  rule,  they  have  better  chance 
of  recovery  if  given  immediate  surgical  care. 
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permitting  accurate  hemostasis  and  repair  of 
visceral  injuries. 

Group  6.  Foreign  Bodies,  The  presence  of 
a  foreign  body  is  sufficient  to  indicate  operation 
for  its  immediate  removal  when  it  is  large  (and 
then  there  will  usually  be  additional  indica- 
tions), when  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  vital 
structures,  or  when  lying  free  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  All  foreign  bodies  should  be  removed 
incidentally  to  operations  for  other  reasons, 
when  this  is  compatible  with  the  immediate 
safety,  and  if  the  removal  requires  no  manipu- 
lations that  will  impair  functional  recovery. 

Group  7.  Hemoihorax  of  Signs.  Simple 
hemothorax  without  symptoms.  If  limited  in 
amount  it  should  be  treated  expectantly,  until 
there  develops  signs  of  infection  or  a  rapid  in- 
crease  in  amount,  when  radical  treatment  is 
indicated.  If  the  hemothorax  is  large,  and  par- 
ticularly when  dense  clots  are  demonstrable  flu- 
oroscopically,  radical  treatment  promises  earlier 
and  more  complete  recovery  with  slight,  if  any, 
increased  danger.  A  decision  as  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  given  to  moderate  sized  hemothorax 
must  depend  on  many  factors,  preference  be- 
ing given  to  conservatism. 

Groups.  Throiigh^and'Throiigh.  Chest  Wounds 
from  bullets,  without  any  of  the  previ- 
ous indications,  or  similar  wounds  from  small 
shell  fragments  are  usually  non-operative  types, 
nnder  ordinary  conditions,  and  always  under 
battle  pressure. 

k.  Post-Operative  Care,  Prom  a  functional 
standpoint  the  first  48  hours  following  thora- 
cotomy under  positive  pressure  anesthesia  con- 
trasted most  favorably  with  those  performed 
nnder  open  ether.  Dyspnoea  and  distress  were 
vastly  reduced,  and  post-operative  shock  cut  to 
a  minimum.  Indeed,  not  infrequently  the  pa- 
tient left  the  table  in  better  condition  than  be- 
fore  operation.  The  degree  of  functional  re- 
turn effected  by  the  elimination  of  post-opera- 
tive pneumothorax  contributed  largely  to  this 
result.  Further  limitation  of  post-operative  ef- 
fusion, reduction  in  the  incidence  of  pneu- 
monia, and  elimination  of  contralateral  pul- 
monary collapse  were  remarked.  These  cases 
were  observed  for  four  to  twelve  days,  but  un- 
fortunately, under  existing  circumstances,  the 
end  results  could  not  be  determined. 

Morphine,  by  reducing  the  respiratory  rate, 
and  by  affording  rest,  is  a  prime  requisite  in 
the  post-operative  treatment  of  chest  wounds. 
The  dosage  must  be  guided  by  the  condition 


and  reaction  of  the  individual.  The  indications 
of  its  efficacy  are  freedom  from  cough,  pain, 
and  distress. 

Posture  is  an  over-rated  point  in  post-oper* 
ative  treatment.  Any  position  producing  a  lat- 
eral curvature  of  the  spine,  with  the  concavity 
toward  the  affected  side,  will  lessen  the  extent 
of  respiratory  movement  on  this  side.  The 
simplest  means  to  produce  this  end,  pillows, 
etc.,  are  sufficient.  The  degree  of  elevation  of 
a  patient  depends  entirely  on  his  condition  and 
comfort. 

Post-operative  effusion  inevitably  consequent 
upon  thoracotomy  may  be  met  by  one  or  two 
divergent  plans  of  treatment.  The  dry  method 
attempts  to  keep  the  pleural  surfaces  in  con- 
tinuous contact  by  repeated  aspiration.  This 
facilitates  the  formation  of  adhesions  and  has- 
tens a  return  of  lung  function.  Such  a  plan 
is  impracticable  in  field  work,  so  that  the  ex- 
pectant plan  wjis  followed.  Pressure  signs,  or 
signs  of  infection  of  the  effusion,  were  the  pri- 
mary indications  for  aspiration.  An  argument 
for  this  plan  lies  in  the  rest  afforded  by  splint- 
ing the  lung  and  restricting  diaphragmatic  ex- 
cursion in  the  early  period.  Pleural  effusions 
do  not  assume  recognizable  proportions  until 
the  second  day,  so  that  for  this  period  pleural 
resistance  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
presence  of  the  fluid.  The  secondary  indica- 
tion for  aspiration  is  the  failure  of  this  fluid 
to  be  absorbed. 

Early  return  of  the  maximum  degree  of  pul- 
monary function  is  an  important  feature  in 
post-operative  treatment.  Neither  active  nor 
passive  lung  exercise  should  be  attempted  un- 
til the  patient  is  afebrile.  If,  when  begun 
thereafter,  they  are  followed  by  recrudescence 
in  temperature,  such  exertions  should  be  dis- 
continued until  the  patient  is  again  afebrile. 
Measures  involving  some  degree  of  personal  at- 
tention or  interest,  such  as  blowing  exercises, 
or  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  down  the 
respiratory  rate  to  a  minimum  (by  a  watch) 
promises  the  greatest  degree  of  success.  Incon- 
clusive observations  on  the  use  of  positive  pres- 
sure attained  by  giving  oxygen  through  an  an- 
esthetic inhaler  in  this  stage  of  the  post-opera- 
tive care  were  made.  Exercises  bringing  into 
play  the  muscles  of  the  thoracic  cage  should  be 
introduced  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  get 
out  of  bed. 

I.  Complications.  Post-operative  pneumonia 
is  commonly  contiralateral  and  of  the  lobular  or 
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bronchial  type.  Infrequency  of  its  occurrence 
in  this  series  obviously  has  some  relation  to  the 
use  of  positive  pressure  and  of  gas  and  oxygen 
in  anesthesia.  It  is  possible  that  the  inordinate 
respiratory  effort  induced  by  post-operative 
pneumothorax  of  the  open  method  of  anesthesia 
predisposes  to,  or  actually  excites  an  insufflation 
pneumonia.  The  treatment  of  this  pneumonia 
is  largely  supportive.  Cold  air  is  contraindi- 
cated,  unless  the  patient's  condition  be  particu- 
larly robust. 

Contralateral  collapse  did  not  occur  in  this 
series.  Positive  pressure  was  probably  effective 
in  eliminating  this  complication. 

Post-operative  empyema  bears  a  definite  re- 
lationship to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
wound,  and  its  duration  before  operation.  The 
condition  of  the  pleura  at  the  time  of  operation 
is  of  great  prognostic  value.  A  shaggy,  fibrin- 
ous exudate,  or  a  dirty  pleura,  argue  against 
an  uncomplicated  convalescence.  The  incidence 
of  empyema  in  patients  operated  upon  later 
than  24  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
mounts  very  rapidly.  A  sudden  increase  in  the 
fluid  level,  the  patient's  condition,  together 
with  signs  of  sepsis,  and  the  bacteriologic  and 
microscopic  study  of  fluid  removed  by  explora- 
tory puncture,  all  determine  the  final  diagnosis 
of  empyema.  If  the  organism  be  staphylococ- 
cus or  pneumococcus,  and  if  the  patient's  con- 
dition be  good,  repeated  aspirations  are  permis- 
sible and  often  suffice.  In  tiie  presence  of 
'streptococcus  empyema,  or  that  due  to  mem- 
bers of  the  anaerobic  group  of  bacteria,  imme- 
diate drainage  is  desirable. 

Post-operative  empyemas  are  productive  of 
limiting  adhesions  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  vir- 
ulence of  the  causative  bacteria.  Consequently, 
the  urgency  for  drainage  is  overbalanced  by 
the  contraindication  of  pulmonary  deflation^ 
unless  some  positive  pressure  anesthesia  be  em- 
ployed and  a  suction  type  of  drainage  intro- 
duced. Using  such  methods,  immediate  second- 
ary drainage  can  be  established  with  a  diag- 
nosis. It  must  be  remembered  that  under  field 
conditions,  close  individual  attention  is  impos- 
sible, and  repeated  aspiration,  as  in  civil  prac- 
tice, cannot  be  performed. 

m.  Wound  Hedlmg.  When  fairly  good  sur- 
gical technique  is  possible,  primary  sutures  of 
chest  wounds  give  better  results  tham  wounds  of 
a  similar  type  elsewhere,  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  complete  immobilization. 

During  a  period  when  there  was  a  pestilence 


of  flies,  an  undue  number  of  such  wounds  sup- 
purated. These  infections  tended  to  remain  sa- 
perficial,  and  delayed  only  that  part  of  womid 
healing.  The  percentage  of  empyema  was  ako 
highest  at  this  time. 

In  a  series  of  120  operations  involving  the 
chest  wall,  in  not  a  single  instance  did  gas 
gangrene  develop,  and  no  virulent  streptococ- 
cus infection  occurred. 

n.  Besvlts,  Statistics  showing  mortality 
rates  in  war  injuries  can  never  be  convincing, 
because  of  the  multiplicity  of  factors  affectmg 
the  condition  of  the  wounded.  The  series  here 
analyzed  is  made  up  from  some  men  wounded 
when  in  good  condition,  in  warm  dry  weather, 
and  given  early  treatment,  but  of  more 
wounded  of  the  opposite  category.  The  work 
was  done  in  field  and  mobile  hospital  units;  the 
surgical  facilities  varied  from  wretched  to  ex- 
cellent. Battle  conditions  permitting,  no  selec- 
tion of  cases  was  made  to  eliminate  the  bad 
risks.  Any  chance  of  operative  benefit  was 
given,  and  very  gratifying  recoveries  resulted 
when  fatalities  were  to  be  expected.  This  plan 
must  carry  with  it  a  high  mortality  rate 
(29.6).  Five  deaths  occurred  upon  the  oper- 
ating table,  and  twelve  within  18  hours  after 
operation.  Thus,  63%  of  the  total  mortality 
(27)  occurred  in  patients  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  strain  of  operation.  Among  these  there  were 
very  few  that  might  have  recovered  if  treated 
expectantly,  but  there  were  more  that  did  re- 
cover, who  would  have  died  if  not  given  surgi- 
cal treatment. 

The  operations  were  performed  by  Lieut.  J. 
L.  Yates  and  Major  W.  F.  Verdi.  The  same 
methods  were  employed,  and  virtually  identical 
results  were  obtained. 

The  results  of  91  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
chest  treated  by  thoracotomy  are  analyzed  in 
Tables  I  and  II. 

No  further  discussion  of  this  Table  will  be 
attempted,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  though  chest  wounds  were 
more  commonly  caused  by  shell  fragments,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  was  proportionate  to  those 
caused  by  bullets. 

In  Table  II  a  grouping  of  this  series  of  91 
thoracotomies  is  attempted  on  the  basis  of  the 
indications  of  operative  urgency.  The  sub- 
grouping  into  ''simple'*  and  "complicated"  has 
reference  to  the  entrance  of  multiple  factors, 
such  as  sucking  wounds  plus  bone  involvement, 
for  example,   into  the  decision.     Overlapping, 
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Table  I. — Pbnbtbatino  Wounds  of  the  Chest  Treated  by  THOfiAcoroMY. 

Total  casefr 91  Total  deaths 27  (29.6%) 

Natuu  op  Mdsili  Diaths  Oausbd 

Bullet  '39(42.8%)     11    11^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

\        /o ;     XX   1 28.2%  of  group  wounded  by  buUets 

Shell  K2  /RTicc^     1ft   j  59.2%  of  total  deaths  " 

^^"  52(57.1%)     1«   1 30.7%  of  group  wounded  by  shell 


Oroup  /.    Chest  alone  involved: 

Uncomplicated  57 

Profound  shock 7 

Totals 04 


Dbathb 


e  (10.5%) 
5  (71.4%) 

11  (17.1%) 
Dbathb 


Group  II.   Chest  hwoVved,  together  with: 

Abdomen  .  .^ 9 

Other  serious  wounds  . .  14 
Added   profound   shock 

(to  mutiple  wounds)  4 

Totals 27 


6  (66.6%) 

7  (50%) 

3  (75%) 
16  (59.2%)  deaths 


therefore,  occurs  in  the  complicated  sub-head- 
ingB. 

Tabic  II. — ^A  Gbodping  of  the  Same  Acc<ttDiNo  to 
A  Plan  or  OPE&ATivn  Ubgenct. 

Pnt 

CKfT. 
MOR. 
TAUTT 


I. 
II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIIL 


No.   Dbathb 

Betnorrhagie— acute  anemia      1       1 

Bucking  wounds: 

Simple    8       0 

Ck>mpUcated    20      10* 

Bofie  involvement: 

Simple    27       6 

GompUcated    42      14t 

PneumotJiorav: 
from  large  bronchus  injury      0       0 

Hemoihoraw  of  symptoms: 

Simple    4       0 

Complicated    13        6 

Foreign  body: 

Simple    6       0 

Complicated 4        0 

Hemoihoraw  of  signs: 

Simple 2       0 

Complicated 1       0 

Through  and  through  u>Uh- 

out  signs: 

Simple    0       0 


100 


88.4 

22.2 
33.8 


46.1 


'Inehidei  one  spinsl  wound,  one  abdominal  ifoond,  and  one  faa 
Cuwnrae. 

'flutedee  fire  abdominal  wounds,  one  femur,  and  one  Kction  of 
^'•"*  f7V»  major. 

ParticTiIar  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
no  thoracotomy  was  performed  on  a  simple, 
imcomplicated  through-and-through  wound  of 
the  chest.  Individuals  suffering  from  such 
wounds,  therefore,  are  not  included  in  the  91 
cases.  Further,  it  will  be  remarked  that  this 
series  includes  only  those  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  chest  treated  by  thoracotomy  and  none 


of    the    grouping    of    non-penetrating    chest 
wounds  operated  without  thoracotomy. 

In  conclusion  we  must  express  our  grateful 
appreciation  of  help  and  encouragement  re- 
ceived. To  you.  Sir,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  to  study  this  problem,  for  practi- 
cal suggestions  and  sound  advice.  We  wish  to 
thank  the  officers,  enlisted  men  connected  with 
the  Central  Medical  Department  Laboratory, 
for  their  cooperation,  particularly  Col.  J.  F, 
Siler,  Director  of  Laboratory  Service,  A.  E.  F., 
whose  willingness  and  capacity  to  be  helpful 
is  unlimited.  The  American  Bed  Cross,  through 
the  Research  Department  under  Col.  Alexander 
Lambert,  has  given  essential  assistance  by  fur- 
nishing facilities  and  equipment,  both  in  the 
Laboratory  and  in  field  hospitals.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Major  J,  M.  Steiner  for  his 
help  and  suggestion,  and  to  Captain  M.  A, 
Blankenhom  for  the  benefits  of  his  unusual 
experience  derived  from  service  in  the  B.  E.  F., 
under  Col.  A.  B.  Soltau. 

Miss  Anne  Barnard,  A.  N.  C,  and  Miss 
Anna  Fitzgerald,  A.  N.  C,  have  unfailingly 
shown  the  ability,  energy,  and  devotion  to  duty 
typical  of  the  highest  ideals  of  the  American 
trained  nurse.  Sgt.  1st  CI.  P.  W.  Vestal,  who 
has  served  with  us  from  the  first,  and  Pvt.  K. 
Baronian,  detailed  more  recently,  have  at  all 
times  been  competent  and  willing. 

Respectfully  submitted: 
J.  L.  Yates,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
W.  S.  MiDDLBTON,  Captain, 
Robert  Drake,  Captain, 
James  T.  Gwathmey,  Captain. 
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SUGOESTIONS    FOR    IMPROVING   MEDI- 
CAL EDUCATION. 
Based  upon  a  Study  op  the  Product  op  the 
Medical  Schools. 
By  Robert  W.  Lovirpr,  M.I>.,  Boston. 

Medical  education  has  been  much  discussed, 
analyzed,  adjusted  in  various  ways  and  experi- 
mented with.  Standardization  has  been  at- 
tempted and  certain  definite  requirements  for- 
mulated by  the  Council  of  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  by  the  State 
Boards  of  Registration,  and  the  whole  subject 
Carefully  analyzed  and  criticized  by  Flexner's 
report  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation.*  All  this 
has  helped  to  raise  the  standard,  to  make  it 
more  effective,  and  to  close  many  inferior 
schools.  But  nearly  all  of  the  study  and  of  the 
criticism  has  dealt  with  the  process  of  medical 
education  in  the  school  and  but  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  analysis  of  the  product  of 
that  education,  the  doctor. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  aim  of  the  medical 
school  should  be  to  furnish  to  the  community 
efficient,  capable  doctors;  men  capable  of  diag- 
nosticating and  effectively  treating  disease,  of 
relieving  suffering,  of  promoting  the  public 
health,  of  teaching  medicine,  and  of  advancing 
our  medical  knowldege,  remembering  always 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  profession,  after 
their  graduation,  are  engaged  in  practice,  in 
healing  the  sick.  The  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  doctor,  taken  in  large  numbers,  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  medi- 
cal schools. 

This  study  of  the  product  of  the  schools  is 
therefore  presented  because  a  process  of  manu- 
facture may  be  appraised  in  one  of  two  ways, 
first,  by  observing  the  process  itself,  or  second, 
by  studying  the  product  of  the  process.  The 
study  of  the  product  is,  of  the  two,  the  more 
reliable  because  it  is  based  on  performance  and 
adaptation  to  public  need.  The  study  of  the 
product  throws  light  on  the  process  as  a  whole 
and  does  not  allow  us  to  be  misled  by  the  fact 
that  some  parts  of  the  process  may  be  excellent 
while  other  parts  are  inferior,  a  matter  which 
might  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of  the  process 
itself.  The  analysis  of  the  product  soon  detects 
an  inferior  part  or  a  disproportion  or  lack  of 
correlation  between  them.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  study  of  effectiveness. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  it 
was   evident    that   we   had   only   a  handful  of 


medical  men  competent  to  carry  on  the  ortho- 
pedic work  which  would  obviously  be  required 
in  the  camps,  the  hospitals,  and  the  field,  and  in 
October,  1917,  intensive  courses  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  military  surgeons  in  orthopedic  surgery 
were  begun  and  were  carried  on  until  into  De- 
cember, 1918.  The  duties  assigned  to  me  by 
the  Surgeon  Gteneral  from  the  time  that  I  en- 
tered the  army  until  my  discharge  fifteen 
months  later,  were  concerned  wholly  with  this 
instruction.  During  this  period  I  was  asso- 
ciated as  instructor  with  nine  intensive  courses 
of  this  character,  seven  given  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  Boston  and  two  at  the  Army 
Medical  School  in  Washington. 

It  became  evident  in  the  first  course  that  the 
instruction  must  be  fundamental,  and  that  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal  we  could  hope  only  to 
deal  with  principles.  The  method  elaborated 
has  already  been  dealt  with  by  me  in  a  short 
paper  entitled,  **A  Plea  for  a  More  Fundamen- 
tal Method  in  Medical  Examination.'" 

Although  the  subject  taught  was  orthopedic 
surgery  it  is  used  here  merely  as  an  example  to 
throw  light  on  medical  education  in  general 
because  it  became  necessary  to  discuss  more  or 
less  fundamental  matters  such  as  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  joints,  their  reactions  to 
trauma,  toxins,  and  infections,  the'  growth  and 
development  of  bones  and  their  reactions  to 
trauma  and  infections,  the  character  of  nen'e 
impulses,  and  the  most  general  principles  of 
nerve  localization  in  relation  to  paralyses  and 
spinal  fracture  and  injury.  It  also  became 
necessary  to  discuss  muscular  functional  anato- 
my and  nerve  supply  in  its  bearing  on  the  treat* 
ment  of  paralyses  and  the  use  of  muscle  train- 
ing and  transplantation.  This  matter  is  men- 
tioned to  show  that  criticisms  of  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  men  was  based  upon  a  broader 
ground  than  an  analysis  of  their  knowledge  of 
flat  foot,  tuberculosis  of  the  spine,  lateral  curva- 
ture, etc.,  which  might  be  classed  as  the  highly 
specialized  orthopedic  subjects. 

Material.  The  material  for  observation  con- 
sisted of  picked  men  from  the  medical  corps  of 
the  army,  selected  and  detailed  to  the  course  by 
the  Surgeon  General.  There  were  238  men, 
representing  forty-three  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  coming  from 
seventy-six  medical  schools.  Some  had  just 
graduated,  others  had  practised  twenty  years  or 
more,  nearly  all  had  some  surgical  experience 
and   some    had    practised    orthopedic   surgery. 
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Many  were  the  leading  men  in  their  communi- 
ties and  the  majority  of  the  men  were  above 
the  average. 

Each  course  lasted  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
and  instruction  continued  for  six  hours  each 
day,  which  proved  to  be  the  maximum  amount 
of  intensive  teaching  that  the  men  could  stand. 
Outside  study  of  some  hours  a  day  was  re- 
quired. The  contact  of  the  instructor  with 
these  men  was  very  intimate  and  in  my  case 
the  instruction,  which  was  almost  wholly  on 
patients,  was  carried  on  by  the  method  of  ask- 
ing questions  and  drawing  out  the  information 
in  that  way,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  remember  what  they  learned  in 
this  way.  The  didactic  lecture  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  inci- 
dentally aflPorded  the  instructor  to  learn  what 
these  men  reaUy  knew,  which  would  not  have 
been  learned  from  mere  lectures. 

Conferences  were  constantly  held  in  which 
the  students  were  asked  to  criticize  the  course 
and  methods,  and  many  of  the  men  have  been 
good  enough  to  write  suggestions  as  to  improve- 
ments in  the  course  after  they  had  gone  into 
active  work.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  high- 
ly of  the  interest,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  of  these  men  in  'making  the 
course  successful.  My  previous  experience  in 
teaching  had  been  largely  with  under-graduates 
whom  I  had  instructed  for  many  years.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  I  had  examined  them  and  they 
passed  on  to  other  courses  or  to  hospital 
work  and  I  knew  practically  nothing  of  how 
effectively  I  had  taught  them.  I  was  in  the 
position  of  a  surgeon  operating  extensively  in 
a  hospital  with  no  follow-up  system  and  with 
no  way  of  estimating  results.  I  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  graduate  teaching  but  never  on 
any  large  scale  and  never  as  a  ** whole  time'* 
teacher.  Suddenly  I  found  myself  a  whole 
time  teacher  of  a  fairly  lai^e  class  of  graduates 
in  an  intensive  course  and  this  course  was  re- 
peated nine  times  in  fifteen  months.  I  was 
now  in  the  position  of  a  surgeon  with  a  follow- 
up  system  but  no  hospital.  In  other  words,  I 
was  dealing  almost  wholly  with  the  results  of 
teaching  and  trying  to  repair  holes  In  the  fabric 
left  there  in  the  schools  by  their  teachers,  of 
whom  I  had  been  one. 

To  repair  these  defects  it  became  necessary 
to  analyze  and  define  them;  and  this  was 
surprisingly  easy  when  one  set  about  it, 
because   they   practically  classified   themselves. 


These  defects  persisted  in  all  the  classes  and 
characterized  men  from  every  school,  from 
every  State,  and  of  every  age  and  degree  of 
experience.  Appearing  to  be  thus  universal, 
it  seems  fair  to  attribute  them  to  the  education 
that  they  had  received,  or  had  not  received,  in 
the  medical  schools. 

The  defects  classify  themselves  as  follows: 

1.  Superficial  and  slipshod  methods  of  ex- 
amination, a  tendency  to  make  snap  diagnoses 
and  in  general  no  approach  to  thoroughness. 

2.  An  inability  in  most  instances  to  think 
out  a  case  on  sound  fundamental  lines  and  to 
base  treatment  on  meeting  an  established  path- 
ology. 

3.  A  lack  of  an  accurate  or  practical  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  a  ver>'  hazy  knowledge  of 
physiology,  and  often  an  incomplete  understand- 
ing of  pathology. 

The  men  as  a  rule  were  not  close  observers 
and  described  unfamiliar  conditions  loosely  and 
in  inaccurate  language.  This,  however,  seems 
rather  a  minor  defect  compared  to  those  just 
mentioned. 

These  briefly  are  the  defects  that  have  been 
most  evident.  There  have  been  men  of  varying 
degrees  of  ability  and  many  individual  defects. 
The  men  from  some  schools  have  been  a  little 
better  than  the  men  from  others,  but  the  de- 
fects mentioned  have  been  present  in  nearly 
every  individual  and  the  graduates  from  no 
one  school  can  be  exempted  from  the  above 
criticisms. 

The  three  main  defects  mentioned  may  be 
further  discussed  as  follows: 

1.  La€k  of  thoroughness  in  examination  and 
diagnosis.  The  almost  universal  disposition  of 
the  men  when  a  case  was  presented  to  them  for 
diagnosis  was  to  lay  great  and  undue  stress 
upon  the  history,  so  often  misleading;  to  ex- 
amine only  the  part  complained  of,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  snap  diagnosis,  most  often  without 
a  differential  diagnosis.  When  two  different 
conditions  existed  in  a  patient  shown  them, 
they  almost  invariably  missed  the  second.  They 
were  warned  early  in  the  course  that  thorough- 
ness of  examination  would  be  required  and 
were  repeatedly  told  that  one  pathological  con- 
dition did  not  exclude  others,  but  so  firm  are 
the  old  habits  that,  for  example,  a  patient  with 
a  pain  in  the  legs  and  some  swelling  of  the 
tibiae  was  examined  by  a  student  and  passed 
by  the  whole  class  as  syphilis  of  the  tibia  when, 
by  turning  him  on  his  face  and  looking  at  his 
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spine,  it  was  evident  anywhere  in  the  room  that 
he  had  Pott's  Disease  and  a  well  marked 
knuckle. 

This  has  seemed  to  me  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous defect  to  be  met.  The  men  under  observa- 
tion, however,  were  largely  men  of  surgical 
training  and  what  has  been  said  would  probably 
be  less  true  in  men  trained  in  internal  medicine. 
This  defect  would  seem  to  reflect  directly  back 
on  medical  education,  for  a  man  once  taught  to 
be  thorough  fears  to  fall  back  into  hasty  meth- 
ods on  account  of  the  danger  and  inferiority  of 
such  methods. 

The  suggestion  made  on  the  mind  is  that  the 
men  have  been  taught  by  individual  teachers  of 
diflferent  degrees  of  teaching  ability  and  of  dif- 
ferent standards,  but  that  no  one  has  taught 
them  thoroughness  or  methods  of  examination 
as  a  whole;  that  they  have  been  supplied  with 
blocks  of  knowledge  of  different  size,  shape, 
texture  and  durability  but  that  no  one  has 
taught  them  how  to  use  the  blocks  as  a  whole 
to  advantage.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  men  took  readily  to  careful  methods  and 
became  more  thorough  in  their  work  before  the 
close  of  their  course. 

2.  Inability  to  think  out  cases  logically  and 
to  base  treatment  on  the  pathological  condition 
present.  When  an  unfamiliar  condition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  student  in  a  patient,  he  was  required 
to  examine  it  thoroughly,  to  make  a  differential 
diagnosis,  to  describe  what  pathological  condi- 
tion was  present,  and  he  was  then  asked  to  pre- 
scribe a  treatment  based  on  that  pathology 
which  would  meet  it.  If  it  was  like  any  condi- 
tion that  he  knew,  he  would  jump  to  the  treat- 
ment of  that  and  try  to  remember  what  he  had 
read  about  it,  but  if  it  was  new  territory  he 
was  apt  to  flounder  and  not  use,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  his  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  patholog^^  and  mechanics.  If  a 
tuberculosis  of  the  hip  or  a  flexed  knee  was  pre- 
sented, the  student  sought  refuge  in  prescrib- 
ing "some  sort  of  a  brace"  and  no  part  of  the 
course  was  so  hard  as  to  make  them  formulate 
for  themselves  the  mechanical  needs  of  a  case, 
based  on  the  pathology  and  some  simple  means 
of  meeting  it.  This  inability  to  apply  funda- 
mental facts  of  anatomy,  physiology,  mechan- 
ics, and  pathology  to  familiar  or  unfamiliar  sur- 
gical conditions  suggestg  that  there  is  no  effec- 
tive correlation  between  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  schools,  especially  between  the  so- 
called  preclinical  and  the  clinical  departments, 


but  that,  in  the  clinical  courses  affections  are 
described,  demonstrated,  and  the  treatment  for- 
mulated each  by  itself,  and  the  student  is  to 
put  that  affection  in  a  pigeonhole  in  his  mind 
and  remember  it  as  well  as  he  can. 

Particularly  is  it  evident  that  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  think  out  problems  in  the  light 
of  their  anatomical  and  physiological  knowl- 
edge. A  patient  with  chronic  tuberculosis  of 
the  knee  with  subluxation  of  the  tibia  was 
shown.  The  subluxation  was  reaognized,  but  in 
a  class  of  thirty-five,  not  a  man  was  able  to 
account  for  it  on  anatomical  and  physiological 
grounds,  although  there  was  a  diagram  on  the 
blackboard  of  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  tlie  knee 
joint.  By  a  series  of  questions  they  were  made 
to  work  out  the  sequence  that  muscle  spasm  was 
present,  that  the  hamstrings  were  stronger  than 
the  quadriceps,  that  the  tibia  was  therefore 
flexed  and  that  the  shallow  articular  facets  on 
the  tibia  permitted  it  to  slide  backward.  This 
instance  was  typical  of  the  inability  to  apply 
fundamental  knowledge  which  was  undoubtedly 
possessed  by  every  man  in  the  class. 

Another  typical  instance  of  the  same  univer- 
sal tendency  was  demonstrated  when  a  patient 
was  shown  wearing  two  artificial  legs.  One  of 
them  was  obviously  much  shorter  than  the 
other  and  no  man  in  the  room  could  suggest  any 
means  of  estimating  the  difference  except  by 
a  tape  measure  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine,  which  is  notoriously  unsatisfactory. 
Finally,  after  prolonged  questioning,  a  man 
suggested  making  the  pelvis  level  by  building 
up  under  the  short  leg  and  measuring  the 
amount  of  the  correction  required,  but  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  could  describe  any  simple 
means  of  finding  when  the  pelvis  was  level,  and 
they  had  to  be  told  to  hang  a  plumb  line  in  the 
cleft  between  the  buttocks  and  correct  until  the 
spine  was  under  it.  Such  instances  as  these, 
occurring  practically  every  day  and  every  weA, 
month  after  month,  impress  on  the  instructor's 
mind  that  the  medical  student  has  not  been 
taught  to  use  what  knowledge  he  has. 

3.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  fundamentals. 
Anatomy,  As  an  example  of  the  situation  in 
anatomy,  twenty  students  were  asked  at  an  ex- 
amination, at  the  beginning  of  one  course,  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve  ?  2.  Describe  the  ilio  femoral  ligament  of 
the  hip,  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee,  Que 
internal  lateral   ligaments  of  the  ankle  joint 
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3.  The  stractures  in  relation  with  the  shoulder 
joint  4.  Thie  description  of  five  importiant 
muscles.  5.  What  soft  parts  would  be  injured 
in  a  gunshot  wound  carrying  away  the  head  of 
the  fibula? 

Although  many  of  these  men  were  fresh  from 
an  anatomy  course  in  one  of  the  camps,  the 
results  were  not  gratifying.  The  average  per- 
centage was  forty-three,  only  five  men  were 
marked  above  fifty,  and  eleven  were  from 
twenty  to  forty. 

One  object  of  the  course  was  to  teach  men  to 
diagnosticate  nerve  injury  by  the  loss  of  mus- 
cle function,  and  in  all  the  sections  the  men 
were  taught  the  function  of  the  muscles, 
not  only  on  the  cadaver,  but  also  on  the 
living  subject,  by  questions,  and  most  men 
knew  the  function  only  of  a  few  important  mus- 
cles. To  teach  them  this  so  that  they  knew 
enough  of  muscle  function  to  be  of  any. use 
required  several  days'  instruction  of  several 
hours  each,  backed  up  by  hours  of  anatomical 
study  at  home.  On  the  whole  the  younger  men 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the 
older  men.  It  might  be  questioned  by  some 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  average  doc- 
tor to  know  anatomy  in  any  such  detail  and  it 
might  be  asked  how  many  of  such  could  do  bet- 
ter in  the  examination  given;  but  if  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  this  why  should  so  much 
time  be  spent  on  teaching  anatomy,  and  if  a 
man  with  surgical  training  does  not  know  the 
answer  to  such  questions  as  those  asked,  how 
can  he  be  said  to  possess  any  practical  or  use- 
full  knowledge  of  the  subject? 

Physiology.  As  an  instance  of  this  aspect  of 
the  case,  twenty-five  men  were  asked  in  an 
oral  examination  to  state  what  the  effect  of  a 
fracture  of  the  spine  in  the  upper  dorsal  re- 
gion and  in  the  middle  lumbar  region,  com- 
pressing but  not  destroying  nervous  structures, 
would  be  on  the  patella  reflex.  Not  one  man 
answered  correctly.  Now  these  men  had,  of 
course,  been  taught  the  physiology  of  reflex 
action;  but  either  they  had  forgotten  it,  or  a 
practical  application  of  it  had  not  been  taught 
them,  or  they  had  failed  to  use  their  minds  in 
the  examination.  Of  the  passage  of  a  motor 
nerve  impulse  from  cortex  to  muscle,  as  a  rule, 
they  knew  very  little  that  was  accurate  and 
they  knew  very  little  of  the  physiology  of 
muscle  and  the  effect  of  stretching,  chilling, 
or  overusing  it. 

The  remedy  of  the  defects  described  would 


obviously  be  desirable  and  although  this  paper 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  study  of  the  de- 
fects, certain  constructive  suggestions  may  be 
offered.  (1)  Thoroughness  and  method  in  ex- 
amination of  patients  should  be  taught  by  it- 
self in  a  short  course  in  any  clinical  depart- 
ment. Proper  examination  at  present  is  much 
more  insisted  on  in  the  departments  of  clini- 
cal medicine  than  elsewhere  and  the  student 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  equally  important 
in  all  branches.  (2)  The  student  should  be 
taught  to  think  out  a  case,  to  refer  symptoms 
to  pathological  conditions,  to  base  treatment  on 
pathology,  and  to  use  his  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  in  aiding  in  the  solution  of 
his  problems.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  seri- 
ous defect  to  remedy,  for  the  teacher,  in  many 
instances,  may  not  do  this  himself,  and  he  can- 
not teach  what  he  does  not  practise.  More- 
over, the  students  are  too  much  hand  fed  and 
not  trained  to  think  and  to  reason  out  the  in- 
dividual case  on  fundamental  grounds.  If  the 
student  is  to  be  taught  to  think,  the  teaching 
must  be  made  more  educational  in  the  real 
sense,  for  education  by  its  derivation  meaas 
drawing  out  and  not  forcing  in.  In  addition, 
the  fact  that  memory  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  association  does  not  seem  to  have  been  uti- 
lized in  the  medical  curriculum  to  its  proper 
value;  and  the  student  has  been  too  much  ex- 
pected to  memorize  isolated  rather  than  asso- 
ciated data.  (3)  Anatomy  and  to  a  certain 
extent  physiology  are  either  (a)  incompletely 
taught  or  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  stu- 
dent does  not  remember  his  facts,  or  (b)  dis- 
continued too  early  in  the  course,  or  (c)  for- 
gotten, as  we  forget  our  Greek  or  Latin.  It 
has  been  commented  on  abroad  of  late  that  the 
American  surgeon  compares  unfavorably  in 
anatomical  knowledge  with  his  British  col- 
leagues and  certainly  the  American  doctor  as 
I  have  seen  him  in  the  last  year  does  not  know 
his  anatomy  as  he  should.  In  the  matter  of 
physiology  there  is  little  tendency  to  regard 
it  as  anything  but  an  abstract  branch  and  the 
application  of  physiological  principles  to  every- 
day surgery  is  almost  wholly  an  unknown  art. 
This  suggests  a  self-evident  criticism  of  the 
teaching  of  physiology.  Anatomy  and  physi- 
ology should  be  taught  not  as  abstract  sciences 
alone  but  their  practical  application  given  in 
the  pre-clinical  period  and  later  emphasized 
and  amplified  in  the  period  of  clinical  courses. 
This  division  seems  necessary  because  the  stu- 
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dent  in  the  pre-clinical  period  is  not  snflSeiently 
advanced  to  appreciate  many  of  the  more  im-   by 
portant  applications,  which  to  be  made  effective 
must  be  taught  after  some  clinical  instruction. 
This  implies  a  definite  and  active  correlation  be- 
tween   preclinical    wid    clinical    departments. 
(4)  To  bring  into  touch  the  different  subjects, 
a  better  system  of  correlation  must  be  devised 
and  followed.    Most  medical  schools  consist  of 
an  aggregation  of  separate  departments,  each 
teaching  its  own  subject  in  its  own  way  and  at 
its  own  time.    Gaps  are  left  in  some  places  and 
repetition  occurs  in  others.    No  proper  correla- 
tion    can     be     accomplished     without     actual 
central  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Dean 
or  of  a  committee  working  under  him.     There 
is  too  much  **state  rights''  and  too  little  **Ped- 
eral  control.'*     (5)  There  is  in  most  schools  a 
lack  of  central  businesslike  control  of  the  clini- 
cal teaching,  each  department  being  left  to  con- 
duct its  own  aflfairs.    Without  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  taught  in  other  departments,  no 
effective  correlation  is  possible.    This  difficulty 
can  be  largely  remedied  by  having  handed  in 
to  the  Dean  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  short 
written  synopsis  of  every  clinical  exercise  given 
in  the  school  during  the  period.    The  students 
are  willing  to  do  this  and  it  is  easy  to  secure 
volunteers  from  every  class  or  section.     These 
synopses    should    be    mimeographed    and    sent 
monthly  to  the  head  of  every  department  in 
*  the   school.      This   is   not   only   necessary   for 
proper  correlation  but  is  a  check  on  the  effi- 
ciency and  faithfulness  of  the  junior  teachers. 
These  criticisms  are  offered  in  all  modesty  by 
a  teacher  of  orthopedic  surgery,  but  the  ground 
covered   was   general   and   the   criticisms-  deal 
with  general  methods  and  standards.    We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  medical 
school  is  to  make  good  and  efficient  doctors ;  and 
no  matter  how  good  or  elaborate  the  medical 
curriculum  may  be,  if  it  fails  in  furnishing  such 
good  and  efficient  doctors  it  needs  revision  and 
improvement. 


PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

FiBST  Lieut.  Hobacb  Quay,  Medical  Gobps,  U.  S. 
Abmt. 


BBFERB5CB8. 


>  Medical  Education  ii^  the  United  Stateg  and  Cianada.    Bull.  No.  4, 

1016. 
•Jovrnal  A.  M.  A„  April  18,  1918. 


[rrom  Medical  Service,  Base  Hospital,  Gamp  DeTens, 
Mass.] 

(Citntinued  from  page  $91.) 

29.  Purulent  Peritonitis.  There  was  only 
one  case,  11,448,  and  he  had  pus  in  no  other 
serous  cavity.  He  had  a  type  I  lobar  pneu- 
monia of  the  R  U  L  and  R  L  L,  had  jaundioe, 
developed  right  pleurisy  only  on  the  thirteenik 
day  of  the  disease,  and  died  on  the  eighteenth 
day.  Obduction  showed  consolidation  not  only 
of  the  R  U  L  and  R  L  L,  but  also  of  the  LU  L, 
with  no  fluid  in  the  right  pleura,  1100  co.  not 
purulent  in  the  left,  70  cc.  not  pundent  in  the 
pericardium,  but  300  cc.  thin  greenidi  pus  m 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 

SO.  JHaqnosis  of  Effuftion  has  been  difficult 
and  many  explanatory  taps  have  been  made  in 
vain. 

a.  We  have  felt,  like  Cole,  "that  it  is  proba- 
bly of  great  importance  to  detect  .  •  -  •  ^^°^ 
amounts  ....  and  ....  as  early  ...  .as 
possible."  The  chest  has  therefore  often  been 
needled  on  only  slightly  suspicious  signs  in  the 
patient's  condition,  even  without  definite  physi- 
cal or  x-ray  signs  of  fluid. 

6.  We  have  too  often  been  content  to  use 
one  of  the  smaller  three  (of  the  four)  needles 
supplied  with  the  Potain  aspirator.  Nothing 
.**maller  than  a  14  G,  B  &  S,  should  be  used. 
Even  that  has  sevwal  times  let  out  surpttiaingly 
small  amounts ;  and  in  these  cases  the  medical 
side  has  felt  the  inadequacy  of  aspiration  as  a 
method  of  drainage. 

c.  So  many  cases  show  no  effusion  that  at 
times  the  search  lags.  Floyd  has  commented 
(** Pleurisy,'*  Journal  Medical  Research,  1914- 
15,  xjcvi,  261)  on  thq  infrequency  of  effusion 
in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  pleural 
inflammation:  "Following  lobar  pneumonia 
the  pleura  is  practically  always  involved  .... 
yet  in  Musser's  series  of  127  autopsies  in  pneu- 
minoa,  only  4%  showed  serous  effusion,  and  16% 
purulent."  Of  our  241  cases,  2%  had  serous 
effusion  and  22%  pus. 

31.  The  Character  of  the  Fluid  here,  as  in 
other  army  camps  the  past  winter,  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  thin  turbidity  rather  than  the 
more  familiar  pus  of  civil  life.  The  surgeons 
still  prefer  to  delay  operation  till  the  effusion 
becomes  large,  purulent,  or  marked  by  free  bac- 
teriologic  growth.     The  medical  service,  (m  the 
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other  hand,  is  inclined  to  feel  that  thin  exudate 
is  often  graver  than  thick,  just  as  with  middle 
ears,  and  that,  therefore,  with  any  growth,  the 
effusion  though  small  and  merely  turbid,  is  a 
potential  empyema  and  should  be  drained  by 
incision. 

Where  there  has  been  a  positive  culture  (or 
in  one  case,  where  the  fluid  was  markedly  puru- 
lent and  the  patient  prostrated  like  the  typical 
civil  empyema),  the  case  has  been  considered 
an  *•  empyema."    Serofibrinous  fluid  with  nega- 
tive culture  has   not   been   considered  an   em- 
pyema.    This  obviously  arbitrary  classification 
is  easy  to  attack,  but  the  answer  is  made  that 
any  classification  will  be  open  to  objection  un- 
til closer  study  of  fluids  (by  the  cell  counts,  dif- 
ferentials,  cultures,   and   outcome),   shall  have 
indicated  how  far  the  criterion  of  a  suppurative 
pleurisy  should  be  growth   or  how  far  it  should 
be  pus   (though  sterile).     Our  feeling  is  that 
'* empyema"  should  continue  to  be  used  to  in- 
dicate the  'severe  symptom'*  (Cole),  the  com- 
plication to  be  watched  for;    and  that,  there- 
fore, its  presence  should  be  diagnosed,  not  on 
the  basis  of  sterile  pus  (which  can  hardly  be 
thought  grave),  but  on  the  basis  of  a  positive 
culture   (which,  as  our  fi-gures  show,  must  be 
always  considered  with  anxiety). 

32.  SerofihrifKyus  Pleurisy  with  a  negative 
culture  was  present  in  only  17  cases,  i.e,,  6%, 
of  the  485  pneumonias.  These  were  referred  to 
the  Tuberculosis  Specialist^  but  none  was  di- 
agnosed by  him  as  tuberculosis.  These  cases 
were  included  in  the  series  of  empyemas.  To- 
tal fluid  removed  from  each  patient  was  3400, 
2950,  1050,  900,  850,  650,  600,  240,  226,  100, 
70,  60,  30,  6,  5,  3,  and  1  cc.,  respectively. 

33.  Empyemas  with  Negative  Culture  on 
First  Tap. 

a.  Nine  of  the  seventy-seven  empyemas  gave 
sterile  fluids  on  the  first  exploratory  and 
showed  a  positive  culture  only  later,  i.e.,  in 
12%. 

fc.  Yet  the  volume  in  these  nine  taps  was  as 
high  as  600  cc,  and  averaged  277  oc. 

c.  The  x)0sitive  culture  was  obtained  from 
the  second  to  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  sterile 
tap;   average,  10  days. 

d.  The  volume  of  the  fluid  with  growth  was 
in  a  third  of  the  cases  5  cc.  or  less,  and  aver- 
aged 442  cc. 

34.  Rapid  Onset  of  Empyema  was  noted 
most  strikingly  in  Reg.  No.  4794,  who  died  on 
the  third   day  of  his  pneumonia  and  on  the 


table  was  found  to  have  an  undiagnosed  left 
pyothorax  of  2700  cc.  The  following  had  posi- 
tive cultures  on  either  the  third  or  fourth  day 
of  their  pneumonias: 


12,068 

1060  cc. 

PK-hST 

7,897 

800  cc. 

ST 

7,952 

700  cc 

PKH-ST 

9,142 

500  cc 

ST 

11,392 

400  cc 

ST 

12,286 

200  cc 

ST 

5,193 

80  cc 

ST 

9,317 

60  cc 

PK 

11,600 

20  cc 

ST 

3,623 

1  cc 

ST 

The  following  had  positive  cultures  on  either 
the  second  or  first  day  of  their  pneumonias: 


4,406 

700  cc 

ST 

7,265 

500  cc      ' 

ST 

7,364 

5  cc 

ST 

These  cases  confirm  the  experience,  known  to 
others,  but  unknown  to  too  many,  that  effusion 
must  be  anticipated  even  before  the  crisis.  We 
have  had,  however,  no  record  of  any  such  rapid- 
ity, '* within  a  few  hours,"  as  that  ** repeatedly 
remarked"  by  B.  B.  Irons  and  D.  Marine, 
{Jour.  AJI.A.,  March  9,  1918,  70,  p.  688).  Nor 
did  we  have  any  such  fulminating  cases  as 
those  of  Hamburger's  ('* Pneumonia  and  Bm- 
pyema  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.,"  Jour, 
AMM,  March  30,  1918,  70,  915) :  *'Many  came 
into  the  receiving  ward  from  the  regiments  with 
chests  full  of  pus." 

35.  EmpyerAa  Opposite  Pneumonia.  Only 
one  patient  (Reg.  No.  8546)  developed  empyema 
on  the  side  opposite  the  pneumonic  consolida- 
tion. The  fluid  obtained  (10  cc)  showed 
pneumofeoocus  culture.  No.  op.  done.  Patient 
alive  and  improving. 

36.  Primary  Empyema,  i.e.,  Pneumococcus 
Infection  withotU  Pneumonic  Consolidation.  It 
will  be  noted  that  two  cases  of  empyema  with- 
out preceding  consolidation  have  been  included 
in  this  series  of  485  pneumonias.  This  is  done 
because  of  the  view  that  the  consolidation  is  a 
Babitual  episode  in  pneumococeus-septieemia 
rather  than  a  local  disease.  In  empyema  we  feel 
just  as  "in  abortive  pneumonia  ....  we 
know,  that  a  pneumococcemia  may  exist  without 
(pulmonary)  symptoms  and  also  that  the  symp- 
toms of  pneumonia  depend  more  on  toxemia 
than  upon  the  extent  of  pulmonary  involve- 
ment." (Norris,  p.  237.)  Cole  (l.c.  1149)  cites 
a  rather  similar  **  apparent  pulmonary  infection 
with  type  IV  ...  .  during  convalescence  from 
measles.  There  was  a  pleural  exudation  .... 
but  the  signs  of  lofbar  pneumonia  were  never 
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definite/'  ....  Of  these  cases  Hamfburger 
says:  ''Many  cases  diagnosed  clinically  lobar 
pnenmonia  showed  at  necropsy  no  evidence  of 
pneumonic  consolidation,  but  contained  large 
amounts  (3  liters  and  more)  of  empyema  pus 
and  atelectatic  lung  tissue.  Such  cases  may  be 
considered  primary  suppurative  pleurUis/'  He 
also  quotes  Jochmann  as  earlier  authority  for 
this  view.  That  some  empyemas  are  **  primary 
pleural  infections"  is  also  agreed  by  Baboock 
and  by  Lord.  Similar^  too,  is  Mallie's  report 
(Mallie,  H.,  **Pneumococcus  Meningitis,"  Jour- 
nal de  Mededne  de  Bordeaux,  March,  1918,  8^, 
No.  3)  of  pneumoooccus  meningitis  without  lung 
consolidation,  confirmed  by  necropsy.  He  cites 
still  another  case  reported  by  Weill  in  1915.  In- 
cidentally, this  finding  was  so  rare  (1  in  his  244 
pneumonias),  that  like  ours  it  might  >be  thought 
by  the  more  sceptical  to  be  due  simply  to  over- 
sight of  the  lung  involvement.  However,  our 
view  has  material  support  in  the  recent  discov- 
ery by  Colonel  (Jordon,  (Gordon,  M.  H.,  Jour. 
R.AM.C.y  Jan.  1918,  xxx  1-22)  that  menin- 
gococci can  be  divided  into  four  types  like  pneu- 
mococci;  and  also  the  recent  observations  by 
Major  Herrick,  (Herriek,  W.  W.,  Arch,  Int. 
Med^,  April,  1918,  xXi,  541)  that  meningitis, 
while  a  habitual  episode  in  meningococcus  septi- 
cemia^ was  however,  absent  in  4%  of  his  cases. 

The  sceptic  will  say  that  these  instances  of 
pneumococcus  infection  were  localized  primar- 
ily in  the  pleura  only  apparently,  while  in  re- 
ality the  preceding  consolidation  was  missed. 
An  answer  to  this  is  presented  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  cases  in  which  effusion  oc- 
curred a  week  before  consolidation:  "Reg.  No. 
13535,  Pvt.  in  Infantry,  age  28,  W,  service:  6 
months,  ibom  in  Mass.,  was,  on  May  4,  admitted 
to  a  surgical  ward  for  an  abscess  of  the  neck, 
posterior,  deep,  acute,  suppurative.  T.  104 — 
P.  120~R.  not  taken.  It  was  incised  and 
drained  the  same  day.  No  ether.  On  May  8: 
'  'Drainage  good  but  temperature  continues  high. 
Compl.  pain,  right  lower  chest."  (Capt.  M.  A. 
Watkins,  M.R.C.).  The  medical  consultant 
(Major  D.  M.  Hoyt,  M.R.C.)  diagnosed  ''Fluid, 
right  base."  X-Ray  (Major  E.  L.  Davis,  M.R.C.) 
showed  "coarse  mottling,  4th  rib  to  diaphragm. 
Diaphragm  very  high.  Interpretation:  Acute 
congestion,  lower  right  chest." 

On  May  11  a  second  ray  showed:  "Shadow 
over  entire  rt.  side,  from  first  rib  downward. 
Typical  S-shaped  shadow  of  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion.    Heart  pushed  to  left.     Coarse  mottling 


first  i.s.  on  rt.  No  evidence  of  pneumonia.  In- 
terpretation :  Pleurisy  with  effusion. "  On  May 
12th  the  internist  (Major  F.  S.  Churchill, 
M.R.C.)  noted:  "In  lower  half  of  rt.  back,  dull- 
ness merging  into  flatness  at  extreme  base, 
with  diminished  T.P.,  voice  sounds  and  reap, 
murmur."  On  May  13,  the  third  radiograph 
still  showed  no  evidence  of  pneumonia.  "'Shadow 
from  third  rib  to  diaphragm.  Interpretation: 
Pleurisy  with  effusion,  rt"  On  May  14,  the 
first  tap  gave  800  c.c  fluid,  but  the  smear  and 
culture  were  negative.  Later  in  the  day  the 
clinician  (Major  Hoyt)  diagnosed:  ^'Pneumonia 
R.L.L.  and  some  fluid."  On  May  18^  the  see- 
ond  tap  yielded  250  cc  turtnd  fluid,  smear  and 
culture  neg.  On  May  20:  '^  Consolidation  of 
R.  L.  L.;  considerable  temp.:  102.2—100—22, 
ibut  not  very  sick."  (Capt.  J.  W.  Moore, 
M.R.C.)  On  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  X- 
Ray  showed  consolidation:  '' Haziness  from  clav- 
icle to  third  rib.  Dense  shadow  fn>m  second  rib 
at  periphery,  extending  to  third  rib  midline  to 
diaphragm  i*t.  From  fourth  to  diaphragm 
shadow  much  denser,  rt.  Heart  pushed  to  left, 
but  not  especially  enlarged.  Interpretation: 
Pleurisy  with  effusion,  rt.  lobar  pneu.  tL  lower 
lobe."  On  May  23,  about  the  eeme  temp,  103— 
104 — ^28,  and  same  physical  signs.  On  June 
5th,  temp,  was  normal,  98.6—100—24,  but  the 
signs  were  persisting. 

(To  b€  eonUtmed.) 


VmtkXraiMi. 


The  Canadian  Medical  Weekly.  Hamilton,  May 
27-June  1,  1918.  Published  under  the  am- 
pices  of  The  Ontario  Mjbdical  AssociA'noir. 
Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Can- 
ada, 1918. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions submitted  at  \he  recent  medical  con- 
gress in  Hamilton,  Canada.  Nine  sections  are 
represented  as  follows:  Eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat;  medicine:  obstetrics  and  gynaecology: 
pediatrics;  public  health;  the  returned  soldier 
problem;  surgery;  tuberculosis,  and  the  mu- 
seum laboratory.  The  papers  are  dedicated  to 
the  great  war  and  deal  with  the  alleviation  of 
suffering  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  The  au- 
thors are  representatives  from  the  lai^  elinio 
of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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SMALLPOX  VACCINATION. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Journal,  there  has 
been  published  material  relative  to  the  annual 
anti-vaccination  agitation.  In  this  connection, 
a  circular  letter  and  pamphlet  recently  issued 
by  the  Health  Department  of  Boston  is  of  inter- 
est to  the  profession.  The  letter  states  that  four 
eases  of  smallpox  have  lately  been  discov- 
ered in  Boston,  the  patients  all  members  of  a 
crew  of  a  fishing  boat.  As  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  exposures  occurred  before  the  presence 
of  the  disease  in  Boston  was  known,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Health  Department  that  the  com- 
munity will  avoid  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
general  vacciniation.  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
is  to  warn  the  profession  of  the  presence,  of 
smallpox  and  to  solicit  cooperation  in  the  pro- 
motion of  vaccination  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

The  pamphlet  accompanying  the  letter  is  an 
interesting  exposition  of  vaccination  in  its  re- 


lation to  smallpox,  by  Dr.  Jay  P.  Schamberg, 
and  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  by  the  Council 
on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  describes  the 
prevalence  and  virulence  of  smallpox  in  England 
before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  in  1798, 
by  Dr.  Edward  Jenner.  In  London,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  smallpox  caused  one-twelfth 
of  all  deaths,  and  it  was  felt  that  everyone 
would  have  to  pass  through  an  attflck  at  some 
period  of  his  life.  In  this  pamphlet,  the  sources 
of  smallpox  infection,  its  symptoms,  and  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  disease  are  described;  it  has 
been  circulated  among  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  order  to  arouse  them  to  the  danger  from 
smallpox,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  com- 
munity. 


INFLUENZA  AND  VENTILATION. 

A  RECAST  issue  of  The  British  Medical 
JowmaL  mentions  the  importance  of  air  con- 
ditions in  matters  of  health,  and  su^ests  deep 
breathing,  exercise,  and  sleeping  in  the  open 
air  as  important  measures  in  combating  the  in- 
fection of  influenza.  The  following  comments 
are  applicable  to  the  American  as  well  as  to 
the  British  public: 

'^  Although  man  has  lived  in  houses  of  one 
kind  or  another  for  several  thousand  years, 
and  in  western  Europe  since  the  introduction, 
somewhere  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  glass  for 
domestic  windows,  in  houses  which  can  be  al- 
most hermetically  sealed,  yet  a  human  strain 
capable  of  withstanding  the  evil  influences  of 
unventilated  rooms  has  not  so  far  been  evolved. 
Our  ancestors  of  a  few  centuries  ago  immured 
themselves  in  tightly-closed  houses,  slept  in 
bedrooms  with  windows  closed,  sometimes  even 
in  cupboards  or  box  beds  with  shut  doors.  The 
result  was  reflected  in  ^their  mortality,  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague  and  other  diseases,  and 
in  their  short  average  span  of  life.  Though  we 
are  wiser  than  they,  and  pay  lip  service  to  the 
virtues  of  fresh  air,  and  talk  much  and  learn- 
edly on  ventilation,  the  severity  of  the  present 
pandemic  of  influenza  is  enough  to  show  that 
we  need  to  grow  wiser.'' 


ST.   BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  history  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is 
interesting  to  the  profession  because  of  its  re- 
flection of  early  medical  progress  in  Eng- 
land.   The  hospital  was  founded  in  1123,. when 
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materials  were  scarce  and  the  universities  had 
not  yet  been  established.  The  History  of  8i. 
Bariholomeio's  Hospital,*  by  Dr.  Norman 
Moore,  describes  the  medical  knowledge  of  those 
times.  During  the  early  history  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's,  the  only  medical  book  available  was 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Liber  Etymologiarum 
of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  As  this  covers  only  a 
narrow  range  of  subjects,  it  is  probable  that 
physicians  of  that  day  acquired  the  greater  part 
of  their  medical  knowledge  from  bedside  ob- 
servation. Within  two  centuries,  however,  more 
medical  literature  was  available;  for  John 
Mirfield,  probably  the  first  physician  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's  Hospital,  and  the  author  of  his 
Breviarium  Bartholamei,  was  familiar  with  Gor- 
don *s  Lily  of  Medicine,  Gaddesden's  Rosa 
Anglica,  and  the  Compeyidium  of  Gilbertus 
Anglicus.  For  four  hundred  years  the  hospi- 
tal maintained  its  character  as  a  religious  house, 
with  an  annex  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  char- 
ity for  the  poor;  not  until  1535  did  the  hospi- 
tal become  prominent  as  a  place  for  the  treat- 
ment of  people  who  were  suffering  from  illness. 

*  Hevlewed  in  a  recent  iasue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal. 


CANDIDACY    OF    DR.    BRADFORD    FOR 
OVERSEER. 

All  physicians  who  are  also  Harvard  gradu- 
ates should  be  actively  interested  in  the  candi- 
dacy of  Dr.  Edward  Hickling  Bradford  for 
Overseer  of  Harvard  College.  Upon  the 
expiration  this  year  of  Dr.  George  B.  Shat- 
tuck's  term  of  office,  the  Board  of  Overseers  will 
be  left  without  a  representative  of  our  profes- 
sion, unless  another  of  its  members  is  elected. 
Dr.  Bradford  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  in  both 
personality  and  experience  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  in  this 
position,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  in  their 
interests  as  well  a§  from  individual  loyalty  that 
graduates  of  those  schools  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  should  ensure  Dr.  Bradford's  nomination 
and  election. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Tribunal  fob  Medico-Legal  Questions. — 
Dr.  Avendaiio,  professor  of  forensic  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Lima,  is  reported  to  have 


expressed  the  belief  that  a  tribunal  for  the  ad- 
judication of  medico-legal  questions  was  estab- 
lished in  1570  by  a  decree  of  Philip  II,  and 
continued  in  exercise  until  1851.  Burial  and 
embalming  were  its  primary  interest  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  in  the  seventeenth,  eases  of 
sudden  death  were  investigated;  and  Caesarean 
section  post  mortem  was  carried  out  in  the 
eighteenth.  A  special  institute  was  founded 
with  a  toxicological  laboratory  and  a  post- 
mortem room  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Government,  the  police,  and  the  medical  facul- 
ty constituted  the  combined  authority  of  the 
institution.  Dr.  Avendano  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  and  juridical  insti- 
tute, which  should  be  equipped  with  a  staff  of 
chemists,  psychiatrists,  and  jurists  supplied  by 
the  faculty  of  law. 

Influenza  in  the  BRAziLiiiAN  Army. — ^A  re- 
cent report  from  Rio  Janeiro  states  that  in- 
influenza  exists  in  epidemic  form  in  the  Brazil- 
ian army,  and  that  there  are  three  hundred 
cases  in  the  Rio  Janeiro  military  hospital  alone. 

Appointment  of  Director  of  Clinics.  AIass. 
State  Dept.  op  He^u/th. — ^Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  of 
Boston  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Clinies 
in  the  Subdivision  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Health. 

His  efforts  will  be  toward  the  standardization 
of  work  in  the  sixteen  state  approved  venereal 
clinics  and  toward  familiarizing  the  physi- 
cians of  the  State  with  the  opportunities  for 
expert  treatment  and  advice  to  be  found  in 
them. 

Course  in  Public  He.\lth  Administratiok. 
— ^A  practical  training  course  in  public  health 
administration  will  be  conducted  in  New  York 
City  during  the  coming  spring  by  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  The  contem- 
plated course  is  planned  to  cover  a  period  of 
six  weeks,  beginning  April  30,  1919.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  course,  public  health 
experts  of  national  reputation  will  conduct  lec- 
tures and  conferences;  the  last  three  weeks  irill 
be  devoted  to  field  study  and  observation  of 
health  work  and  institutions  in  and  about  New 
York  City.  Persons  who  enroll  for  the  course 
must  give  assurance  of  attendance  for  at  least 
the  first  three  weeks. 

The   purpose   of   this  training  course  is  to 
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Qiake  it  possible  for  health  executives^  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  leaders  of  public  health 
thought  and  action  in  the  United  States,  to 
acquire  new  ideas  for  use  in  their  own  work. 
The  administrative  rather  than  the  technical 
medical  side  of  public  health  work  will  be  em- 
phasized. The  course  is  outlined  in  the  Public 
Health  Report  for  March  7,  1919. 

Mez>ical  Strike  in  Germany. — It  has  been 
reported  recently  that  in  Leipzig  and  in  other 
towns  in  Germany  there  has  been  a  ''strike" 
among  the  doctors,  chemists,  teachers,  and  jour- 
nalists as  a  protest  against  the  workmen's 
strikes.  It  lis  reported  also  that  there  is  a 
severe  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time,  which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
medical  attendance  is  unobtainable,  is  present- 
ing serious  di£Sculties. 

BRmsH  Medical  Service  in  the  War. — The 
British  MecUcat  Joiimdl  has  published  recently 
figures  which  show  the  increase  in  the  British 
R.A.M.C.  between  1914  and  1918. 

Auffuit,  1914. 

Begular:  Officers,  1,279;  Other  ranks,  3,811. 

T.  F.  and  T. :  Officers,  1,889;  Other  ranks,  12,520. 

Totals:  Officers,  3,108;  Other  ranks,  10,331. 

October,  1918. 

Regular:  Officers,  10,289;  Other* ranks,  102,312. 

T.  r.  and  T. :  Officers,  2,863;  Other  ranks,  30,005. 

Totals:  Officers,  13,152;  Other  ranks,  132,917. 

The  officers  enumerated  in  1918  included  820 
dental  surgeons. 

BOSTON   AND   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During 
the  week  ending  March  22,  1919,  the  numher 
of  deaths  reported  was  228  against  280  last 
year,  with  a  rate  of  14.93  against  18.61  last 
year.  There  were  36  deaths  under  one  year 
of  age  against  36  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  49;  scarlet  fever, 
63;  measles,  12;  whooping  cough,  11;  tuber- 
[  culosis,  67. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
:  cases  of  non-residents :  Diphtheria,  5 ;  scarlet 
fever,  7;    tuberculosis^  11. 

1  Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 5 ;  scarlet  fever,  1 ;  whooping  cough,  1 ; 
tuberculosis,  23. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:    Diphtheria,  1;    tuberculosis,  2. 


Return  op  Members  op  Hospital  Units. — 
The  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Massachusetts 
Qeneral  and  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Units 
returned  to  New  York  on  March  24.  The 
former  served  at  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  near 
Bordeaux;  the  latter  at  Base  Hospital  7  at 
Jou-les-Tours.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  J. 
Dowling  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Unit  did 
not  return  with  the  Unit;  he  and  15  other  of- 
ficers left  St.  Nazaire,  France,  on  the  Tivives, 
which  will  return  by  a  circuitous  route  and 
did  not  arrive  until  March  29.  The  City  Hos- 
pital Unit  came  home  in  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Harry  S.  Peacock  of  Boston,  the  dental 
surgeon  of  the  Unit.  The  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Unit  returned  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Lincoln  Davis  of  Boston. 
Colonel  Frederic  A.  Washburn,  who  went  over 
with  the  Unit  early  in  the  war,  was  on  duty  in 
England,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time 
directing  the  work  of  several  American  hos- 
pitals. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Unit  No.  6  who  returned  on  the 
Antigone  were:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lincoln 
Davis,  Captain  Qeorge  A.  Leland,  Lieutenant 
Douglaas  Bassett,  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Glas- 
gow, and  Lieutenant  Edward  0.  Boundy. 

Among  those  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
Unit  to  return  were:  Lieutenant  Harold  L. 
Peacock,  Lieutenant  James  J.  Putnam,  Lieu- 
tenant Fletcher  H.  Colby,  Lieutenant  Richard 
L.  Aheam,  and  Lieutenant  Richard  D.  Peters. 

Lectures  on  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hy- 
GiBNB. — The  Cutter  Lectures  on  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Hygiene,  by  Harry  E.  Mock, 
M.D.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Divi- 
sion of  Reconstruction  of  Disabled  Soldiers,  on 
'*  Industrial  Medicine  Considered  from  an  Ec- 
onomic Standpoint"  and  ''Reclaiming  the  Dis- 
abled,'' were  held  on  March  17,  1919,  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

These  lectures  are  given  annually  under  the 
terms  of  a  bequest  from  John  Clarence  Cutter, 
whose  will  provided  that  the  lectures  so  given 
should  be  styled  the  Cutter  Lectures  on  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  and  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  Boston,  and  be  free  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  press. 

Health  Education  in  Framingham. — The 
Community  Health  arid  Tuberculosis  Demon- 
stration of  Framingham  has  conducted  educa- 
tional work  with  two  primary  aims:    (1)    for 
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the  instniction  of  the  people  of  Framingham 
regarding  the  methods  and  objects  of  the 
Health  Demonstration;  (2)  to  educate  all 
groups  regarding  hygienic  practices  and  prac- 
tical measures  of  disease  prevention.  Meas- 
ures have  been  taken  for  the  prevention  of 
infection,  for  increasing  personal  hygienic 
measures,  for  the  suppression  of  disease,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  increased  resistance  to 
disease.  In  carrying  out  this  program,  leaflets, 
placards,  displays,  health  exhibits,  and  litera* 
ture  for  distribution  in  schools,  factories,  and 
baby  clinics  have  been  utilized.  Local  news- 
papers have  cooperated  by  contributing  space 
for  the  publication  of  health  letters.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  contains  a  list  of  62  subjects 
which  have  been  discussed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

Wbsson  Maternity  Hospital. — The  Wesson 
Maternity  Hospital  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  not  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  since  the  notice  of  the  dedica- 
tion in  December,  1908.  No  printed  notes  have 
been  made  except  the  notices  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  trus- 
tees in  the  local  papers.  The  progress  and 
success  of  this  hospital  is  interesting  because 
as  a  public  institution  it  is  unusual.  Mr.  D. 
B.  Wesson  built  and  equipped  the  hospital  and 
provided  an  endowment  of  $200,000  by  his 
will.  The  hospital  has  never  had  any  other 
money  contribution  and  is  maintained  entirely 
by  the  payments  by  patients  and  the  endow- 
ment income. 

Under  the  trustees  the  management  is  by  a 
jSbance  committee  (n.b.,  not  doctors)  and  by  a 
board  of  managers  of  three  physicians  from 
each  of  the  two*  schools  of  medicine.  This 
board  is  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  except 
for  two  deaths.  There  is  no  medical  staff  of 
any  sort,  each  patient  employs  her  physician 
as  in  her  home.  The  hospital  furnishes  ac- 
commodations according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  patient.  Most  of  the  rooms  have  baths  and 
some  of  them  balconies.  The  nursing  service 
is  the  same  for  all  except  when  patients  bring 
in  an  individual  nurse  from  outside.  The 
wards  are  of  eight,  four,  and  two  beds.  The 
charge  per  week  is  from  $17  to  $45.  Any  phy- 
sician can  have  a  case  admitted  free  by  vouch- 


ing for  her  as  deserving,  and  agreeing  to  at- 
tend her  gratuitously. 

An  adequate  number  of  skilled  head  nnrsei 
is  maintained  for  day  and  night  service.  The 
pupil  nurses  come  from  other  hospitals  and 
are  required  to  have  had  18  months  training. 
They  come  for  four  months  in  maternity  work 
and  class  instruction,  and  passing  a  written 
examination  receive  the  diploma,  and  the  time 
is  allowed  by  their  hospitals. 

At  present  there  are  17  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Qeneraly  9  from  the  Springfield,  and  4 
from  the  Memorial  hospitals.  Diplomas  have 
been  given  to  700. 

The  superintendent,  who  was  already  well 
known  in  hospital  management  when  she  as- 
sumed the  details  of  the  hospital  organization 
and  of  the  training  school,  is  still  in  eharge. 
The  patronage  is  from  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, and  a  large  anxiety  of  the  management 
is  to  provide  for  all  who  apply.  Every  availa- 
ble space  in  the  hospital  building  has  been  con- 
verted for  patients'  use,  even  to  screened  beds 
in  the  corridors,  and  still  cases  are  refused  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  to  put  them.  The  un- 
certainty of  dates  is  a  very  troublesome  prob- 
lem. Two  dwelling  houses  opposite  the  hos- 
pital grounds  have  been  purchased  in  order  to 
provide  rooms  for  additional  nurses  and  for 
domestic  servants. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  number  of 
patients  was  within  the  capacity,  but  there  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  succeeding  yean 
— 1918  being  the  record,  with  1,047  cases,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  number  recorded  in  the 
city  for  the  year.  The  Wesson  Maternity  has 
been  popular  with  the  physicians  from  the 
start,  and  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  public 
is  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  patients  who  re- 
turn for  subsequent  confinements.  The  records 
show  a  large  re-entry  list  for  the  second  and 
third,  and  many  for  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and 
several  for  the  sixth  time.  Lately  the  record 
reached  case  No.  7,000  which,  with  almost  an 
equal  number  of  babies,  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  work. 

The  value  of  hospital  care  in  maternity  is 
well  recognized  in  Springfield  and  the  general 
hospitals  all  provide  for  such  cases,  the  Catho- 
lic Mercy  Hospital  having  a  special  building 
and  a  large  patronage. 
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kew  england  notes. 

Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane. — 
The  report  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  for  the  past  two  years  offers  a  complete 
summary  of  the  purposes  of  the  institution  and 
the  work  which  has  been  accomplished.  The 
hospital  has  been  obliged  to  face  the  trials 
which  have  been  common  to  the  whole  coun- 
try; unprecedented  rise  in  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary  supplies  has  presented  economic  problems, 
and  the  shortage  of  physicians  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  adequate  ward  service.  From 
October  1,  1916,  to  September  30,  1918,  there 
has  been  a  daily  average  of  2,615.8  patients  in 
tiie  institution;  1,216  of  these  men  and  women 
have  been  regularly  employed  at  some  form  of 
occupational  training.  No  out-door  work  is 
assigned  to  patients  except  under  medical  di- 
rection; the  form  and  duration  of  occupation, 
together  with  the  patient's  reaction  to  it,  are 
regarded  as  distinctly  medical  matters.  In  re- 
educational  classes,  kindergarten  methods,  pri- 
mary school  work,  simple  art  work,  and  calis- 
thenics have  stimulated  the  interest  of  patients 
and  awakened  initiative.  A  sewing  class  for 
about  20  patients  has  been  formed  and  some 
productive  work  has  been  accomplished.  For 
the  more  demented  patients  among  the  women, 
a  class  has  been  formed  where  work  is  done 
in  picking  apart  curled  hair  for  mattresses, 
and  in  tearing  and  sewing  rags  for  rugs.  Male 
patients  are  occupied  chiefly  by  cement  work 
and  the  manufacture  of  brushes  and  brooms. 
There  are  eight  si)ecial  occupational  classes 
with  nine  teachers  and  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred patients  receiving  training.  Recreation 
i&  provided  for^he  patients  in  the  form  of 
weekly  dances  and  moving  pictures. 

The  group  of  dementia  praecox  constituted 
the  largest  number  of  first  admissions,  senile 
p^choses  the  second,  alcoholic  pi^choses  the 
third,  and  manic-depressive  psychoses  the 
fonrth  largest  groups.  The  work  of  the  labora- 
tory, which  has  been  developed  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  practical  and  research  efficiency,  de- 
serves especial  emphasis.  In  addition  to  the 
Creneral  hygiene  measures,  such  as  the  analysis 
of  water  and  milk,  the  laboratory  has  made 
jmd  assisted  in  the  administration  of  typhoid 
juad  paratyphoid  A.  and  B.  vaccine  for  about 
3,100  patients,  and  has  made  1,027  tests  of 
Mood  serum.  During  the  biennium,  177  au- 
topsies    were     performed,     and     microscopic 


preparations  of  the  brain  and  internal  organs 
of  each  case  have  been  made.  Research  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  acetic  anhydrid  sulphuric 
acid.  The  number  and  condition  of  patients, 
and  causes  of  deaths  are  recorded  in  statistical 
tables  in  the  report. 

Maine  Commission  fob  the  Fbbbi^b-Minded. 
— The  problems  involved  in  the  care,  treatment, 
and  ultimate  elimination  of  the  feeble-minded 
are  becoming  more  fully  appreciated  and  in- 
vestigated. In  1917,  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
appointed  a  commission  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  conditions  within  that  State.  The 
report  of  the  Maine  Commission  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, assisted  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  has  been  published  recently. 

The  survey  was  limited  to  an  investigation  of 
the  mentally  deficient.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  cases  were  intensively  studied  and  case 
records  made.  Returns  were  obtained  from 
164  cities,  townships  and  plantations,  and  121 
institutions,  including  almshouses  and  jails. 
Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  the  feeble-minded 
in  these  institutions  were  secured  from  local 
observers  of  unusual  intelligence,  experience, 
and  opportunity  for  observation.  Twelve 
rooms  of  public  school  children  and  four  spe- 
cial groups  were  given  congregate  intelligence 
tests,  and  three  degenerate  communities  were 
several  times  visited  in  the  process  of  collect- 
ing data.  The  intelligence  tests  used  in  the 
schoolrooms  were  those  of  Captain  Lyman  F. 
Wells,  psychologist  of  McLean  Hospital,  Wav- 
erley,  Massachusetts.  The  tests  used  in  indi- 
vidual personality  examinations  were:  (1)  psy- 
chiatrical tests  adapted  to  the  determination 
of  the  absence  or  presence  and  the  varieties 
of  mental  diseases,  (2)  searches  in  the  field  of 
intelligence  by  means  of  the  standard  '*Ter- 
man  Tests,"  enabling  a  numerical  evaluation  in 
terms  of  intelligence  quotient  and  intelligence 
age  level,  supplemented  or  substituted  in  the 
case  of  adults  by  unstandardized  tests  which 
have  been  found  of  value  in  classifying  men- 
talities of  adults,  and  (3)  searches  in  the  field 
of  character  by  the  inductive  method;  since 
tests  in  this  field,  like  those  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal diseases,  are  not  yet  susceptible  of  numeri- 
cal scoring. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  low-grade 
feeble-minded  group  was  lacking  in  all  the 
higher,  later  developed  attributes,  such  as  filial 
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regard,  patriotism,  altruism,  courage,  judg- 
ment, initiative,  foresight,  and  responsibility. 
Members  of  the  high-grade  feeble-minded 
group  are  not  obviously  feeble-minded.  With 
this  class  it  is  more  difficult  to  deal,  inasmuch 
as  their  better  mental  equipment  enables  their 
greater  activity  and  at  the  same  time  enables 
them  to  conceal  with  partial  success  their  mode 
of  life  when  it  is  discreditable.  Members  of 
both  these  groups  present  a  great  variety  and 
diversity  of  mental  peculiarity  and  equipment. 
The  cost  to  the  State  in  1917  was  $87,683,  much 
of  which  was  probably  due  .to  the  uncontrolled 
activities  of  the  high-grade   feeble-minded. 

There  were  found  in  Maine  1,659,  or  2.12 
per  thousand  of  population,  feeble-minded;  it 
is  probable  that  the  higher  grade  cases  of  men- 
tal defect  constitute  on  the  whole  a  far  greater 
sociologic  and  economic  menace.  The  number 
of  Maine  men  rejected  for  military  service  be- 
cause of  mental  deficiency  was  667,  and  six 
states  have  less  creditable  records  than  Maine 
in  this  respect.  - 

The  report  of  the  Commission  contains  tabu- 
lated  records  of  intelligence  age  level,  the  age 
and  distribution  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
State,  their  earning  capacity,  and  marital  con- 
dition.  Case  histories  of  feeble-minded  indi* 
viduals  and  families  are  cited.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  formulating  definite  plans  for  di- 
minishing feeble-mindedness.  Among  the  more 
immediate  needs  are  mentioned:  education  of 
the  public  on  the  problems  of  feeble-minded- 
ness,  the  extension  of  mental  clinics,  provision 
for  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  commitment 
law,  increase  in  the  capacity  of  State  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  feeble-minded,  more  in- 
tensive teaching  of  psychiatry  in  the  State 
medical  schools,  and  the  extension  of  medical 
inspection  in  public  schools.  The  report  of 
the  Maine  Commission  for  the  Feeble-minded 
reveals  conditions  which  show  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  thoroughly  investigating  and 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  involved  in  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded. 


Butler  Hospital. — The  seventy-fifth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  Providence, 
El.  I.,  records  the  activities  of  this  institution 
during  the  year  1918.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
patients  in  the  hospital ;    there  have  been  ad- 


mitted twenty-nine  new^ases,  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  have  been  discharged.  The  State 
has  cooperated  with  the  hospital  by  giving  aid 
to  seventy-four  persons.  Butler  Hospital 
granted  one  hundred  and  twelve  beneficiaries 
during  the  year  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and 
sorrow. 

Butler  Hospital  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  acute  and  curable  forms  of  nervous  and 
mental  disease,  although  it  has  been  neither 
possible  nor  practicable  to  exclude  all  chronie 
psychoses.  Eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  admis- 
sions have  been  dementia  praecox  patieots. 
The  number  of  admissions  has  necessarily  bem 
below  normal,  because  of  a  lack  of  men  in  the 
hospital  service. 

Fourteen  nurses  were  graduated  from  the 
training  school  in  1918.  Thirty-one  new  men 
were  employed  during  the  year  in  the  male 
nursing  service,  although  most  of  them  re- 
mained only  for  short  periods.  The  ho^ital 
did  not  escape  the  epidemic  of  influenza, 
though  the  disease  was  limited  almost  entirely 
to  employees  and  nurses.  The  service  rendered 
to  the  hospital  and  its  patients  by  the  members 
of  the  staff  has  been  loyal  and  untiring,  in 
spite  of  the  difficult  conditions  with  wliich  the 
various  departments  were  at  times  confronted. 


(VUtmurg* 


ELTON  JAMES  BASSETT,  M.D. 

Elton  James  Bassbtt,  M.D.,  a  retired  Pd- 
low  of  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  died 
at  his  home  in  Taunton,  March  16,  1919,  at  the 
age  of  74.  The  son  of  James  Taylor  Bassett 
and  Caroline  E.  Jones,  he  was  bom  in  Taun- 
ton February  5,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  tibe 
Taunton  High  School  and  at  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific  School  at  Cambridge.  His  medical  de- 
gree was  taken  at  Harvard  in  1869,  when  he 
joined  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and 
settled  in  practice  in  his.  native  city.  There 
he  attended  to  a  large  practice  untU  two  yean 
ago,  when  failing  health  caused  his  retirement. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Charies  H.  Titos 
Lodge  A.  P.  and  A.  M.  His  widow  survives 
him. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  IN- 
SANE, EPILEPTIC,  AND  FEEBLE- 
MINDED IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  PRO- 
POSED  LEGISLATION  A  BACKWARD 
STEP. 

On  February  20th,  1919,  the  Supervisor  of 
Administration  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Institutions.  This  measure  abolishes  the 
Commission  on  Mental  Diseases,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  Board  of  Parole,  and  the  authority 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charity  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  institutions.  It  also  abolishes  the  ex- 
isting Boards  of  Trustees  as  such,  and  provides 
for  their  continuation  as  a  Board  of  Visitors 
only.  The  government  of  the  department  is  to  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Control  of  nine  members, 
one  of  whom  is  to  be  a  director  and  chairman. 
The  director  is  to  act  as  the  executive  officer 
only;  while  the  Board  is  to  make  appointments, 
fix  salaries,  make  rules  and  regulations,  and 
determine  matters  of  general  policy.  It  would 
have  authority  to  appoint  and  remove  all  its 
officers  and  employees  and  the  principle  officers 
of  the  institutions.  This  arrangement  would 
render  the  Director  practically  powerless. 

The  administration  ol  the  institution  for  the 
insane,  epileptic,  and  the  feeble-minded,  would 
mean  the  inauguration  of  a  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts which  has  not  proved  to  be  satisfactory 
in  any  other  State  with  a  similar  number  of 
institutions.  There  are  now  Boards  of  Control 
in  eleven  States,  as  follows:  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washington,  "West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Salmon, 
Medical  Director  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  City,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  administration  of  the  institutions 
in  this  country  under  boards  of  control,  made  a 
report  on  this  subject,  which  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows:  ''Under  boards  of  control,  politics  in- 
fluence the  care  of  the  sick  to  a  degree  un- 
known under  different  types  of  supervision,  and 
the  scientific  and  humane  aspects  of  the  work 
undertaken  are  generally  subordinated  to 
doubtful  administrative  advantages.  With 
hardly  an  exception,  these  boards    of    control 


have  not  endeavored  to  secure  better  commit- 
ment laws,  to  lead  public  sentiment  so  that 
higher  standards  of  treatment  will  be  demanded, 
or  to  deal  with  the  great  problems  of  mental 
disease  in  any  except  their  narrowest  institu- 
tional aspects.  *  •  *  *  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  policy  which  places  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane under  this  form  of  administration,  that 
there  shall  be  -no  division  of  responsibility;' 
and,  seemingly,  there  is  no  place  in  such  a 
scheme  for  bodies  which  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  personal  welfare  of  these  wards  of  the 
State  as  they  are  in  governmental  'efficiency,' 
and  which,  moreover,  are  directly  accountable 
to  their  neighbors — ^the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  patients."  .  .  .  .  "It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare some  of  the  conditions  mentioned  with 
those  existing  in  states  in  which  the  care  of  the 
insane  is  intrusted  to  boards  created  for  that 
special  purpose.  In  these  states — California, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York, — it 
can  be  said  truly  that  the  care  of  the  insane 
reaches  its  highest  level." 

The  administration  of  all  state  institutions  by 
a  Board  of  Control  may  be  necessary  and  ad- 
visable in  states  where  the  total  institution 
population  amounts  to  only  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
Massachusetts.  Boards  of  Control  were  orig- 
inally established  in  states  where  the  number 
of  institutions  did  not  warrant  a  separate  de- 
partment for  the  insane.  To  establish  an  ad- 
ministration of  this  kind  in  Massachusetts  is  to 
revert  to  the  method  of  control  existing  in  1879, 
when  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Char- 
ity was  created.  It  wasjsoon  found  that  this 
was  too  large  a  proposition  for  one  board,  and 
a  separate  Board  of  Health  was  established  in 
1888.  It  was  only  a  short  time  until  it  was 
found  that  the  insane  and  charitable  institu- 
tions constituted  too  large  a  field  for  one 
board,  and  a  separate  State  Board  of  Insanity 
was  established  in  1898. 

To  combine  the  charitable  institutions,  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  and 
the  epileptic,  and  the  prisons,  in  one  group  at 
this  time,  means  a  backward  step  of  forty  years  ^ 
This  should  not  be  possible  in  Massachusetts. 
It  would  mean  an  inevitable  lowering  of  stand- 
ards in  ^the  care  of  the  mentally  diseased.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  held  a  model,  as  having  one 
of  the  best  systems  of  caring  for  the  insane  in 
the  United  States.  To  submerge  the  Hospital 
Department  in  an  institution  group  which  is  to 
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inclnde  the  Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions, 
is  to  reduce  the  high  standards  established  in 
the  hospitals  for  mental  diseases  to  the  level  of 
custodial  institutions  caring  for  paupers  and 
convicts.  AiiBBBT  Evans, 

Secretary  Massachusetts  Hospital  Trustees  As- 
sociation, 

LBTHASIGIG  BNOBPHAIilTIS. 

State  Department  of  Health,  Boston. 
March  17,  1919. 
Mr.  BdUor: 

Articles  have  appeared  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  We^ly  Report  of  February  21st,  and 
in  medical  journals  as  weU  as  newspapers  dealing 
with  "Lethargic  EncephaUtis"  or  a  condition  popularly 
known  as  "fiAeeping  sickness." 

With  aU  conditions  obscure  in  etiology  and  diagnosis 
there  will  be  many  cases  reported  which  will  simulate 
a  much  advertised  or  '^populaiized'*  disease  but 
which,  upon  closer  study,  will  prove  to  t>e  an  atjrpical 
form  of  some  well  recognized  disease. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Health  is  anxious 
to  make  an  epidemiological  study  of  aU  illnesses  simu- 
lating "Lethargic  Encephalitis''  and  would  appreciate 
it  if  physicians  who  have  such  cases,  and  who  are 
wUling  to  have  them  investigated,  weiild  nMfy  the 
Department,  iRoom  646  State  House. 

Thanking  you  for  assisting  us  in  calling  this  con- 
dition to  the  attention  of  the  physicians  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  am 

By  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Very  truly  yours, 
B.  W.  Cabky,  EpidemMoffisi. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  HARVARD  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


Mr,  Editor: 


Boston,  March  19,  1919. 


I  am  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  College  during  the  years  1810  to  1816, 
when  the  school  occupied  rooms  over  the  Drug  Store 
of  Mr.  William  B.  White  at  49  Marlborough  Street. 
At  that  time  Marlborough  street  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  Washington  street  between  Summer  and  School 
streets,  and  number  49  now  corresponds  to  396  Wash- 
ington street,  next  to  the  store  of  McCullar,  WiUiams, 
and  Parker.  The  Boston  Medical  LU>rary,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  occupied  rooms  in  the 
same  building.  Dr.  Thomas  Ives  Parker  also  had  an 
office  there  at  the  same  tima  A  picture  of  the  building 
at  this  time  would  be  most  valuable,  but  as  this  part  of 
the  street  was  widened  in  1838,  the  old  fronts  were, 
of  course,  removed.  The  only  pictures  available  were 
made  after  the  alterations  above  mentioned.  Any 
account  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  building, 
the  rooms  used  for  teaching,  and  any  data  about  the 
school  at  that  time  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Such  accounts  are  often  found  in  old  letters  or  ftimily 
papers;  and  any  facts,  no  matter  how  small  or  insig- 
niflcant,  will  be  of  great  help  in  working  up  the 
history  of  the  school  at  this  period.  The  writer 
would  appreciate  having  any  data  sent  to  him  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston. 
With  many  thanks  for  inserting  this  letter  in  the 
JouBNAL,  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Warben. 


CONTRIBUTION   TO  THE    STUDY   OP    GAKOBR. 

Sorel,  P.  Q.,  Mandi  20.  1919. 
Mr.  Editor: 

Should  not  the  growth  known  as  "cancer,"  the 
earliest  apparent  manifestation'  of  the  cancer  disease, 
be  considered  the  point  of  lowered  resistance  of  the 
body,  a  point  where  nature  brings  together  all  ber 
forces  for  defense,  as  she  does  in  the  case  of  trivial 


Do  the  facts  not  show  olearly  that  the  so-called 
"cancer"  is  but  a  ''field  cleared  of  all  plants,  where 
an  unnatural  fight  is  taking  place,  whore  nature  ap- 
peals from  the  resistance  elsewhere,  where  nature 
proliferates,  where  nature  tries  the  recovery  of  vege- 
tation after  a  loss?'*   (Sainte^Marie) 

We  generally  acknowledge  that  cancer  is  soUect  to 
repeated  irritations, — ^irritations  which  are  the  cause 
of  minor  resistewtia  everywhere  and  are  foilowed 
by  growth  locally.  We  generally  acknowledge  that 
cancer  is  a  proliferation  of  tissue  cells  fonning  a 
growth, — a  growth,  the  effect  of  proliferatioa  or  an 
act  of  nature's  defense,  the  conc^tratimi  of  energies 
brought  from  the  body  elsewhere— detrimental  to  it— 
for  the  recovery  of  that  part 

Are  there  any  symptoms  aocompanytng  cancers 
generally  that  strengthen  this  theory?  We  are  in- 
clined to  answer  in  the  affirmative  In  the  first  place, 
lack  of  resistance  is  a  ccmdition  accompanying  <4d 
age  and  not  youth.  This  we  know.  Cancer  ailso  is  a 
condition  of  old  age,  i.e.,  of  those  who  bare  lost 
their  resistance. 

Second,  atony  of  the  arteries  is  very  comnHMi  is 
cancerous  ccmditions,  a  fact  that  can  be  ccmtrolled 
de  visu  very  often  as  in  the  case  of  (1)  red  streaks 
in  some  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  commonly  on  the 
nose,  the  cheeks,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hands: 
(2)  a  streptococcal  poisoning  appearance  <^  the  ves- 
sels of  the  fauces  and  of  the  pillars;  and  (3)  aooord- 
ing  to  recent  investigations,  the  alveolitis  dentalls  or 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  the  disease  par  eweeUeiux  of  dis- 
eases of  minor  resistetUia, 

Third,  the  lack  of  resistance  is  apparent  again  in 
defects  of  metabolism,  noticed  in  many  cases  of  can- 
cer. Many  patients  appear  at  cUnics  auto-lntodcated. 
A  great  number  have  not  masticated  their  flood  for 
years  past,  have  not  salivated  it,  have  eaten  too  fiut, 
have  drunk  before  mixing  th^r  food  with  their  saliva. 
have  smoked  too  intensively,  and  have  eaten  withoot 
any  discrimination,  at  any  time,  many  or  aU  kinds  of 
foods.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  things  decrease  re- 
sistance, both  physiologically  and  pathologically. 

Are  not  all  these  fkcts  corroborating  the  assertion 
that  possibly  the  origin  of  cancer  may  be  in  a  con- 
centration of  nature's  defmse,  in  a  tocas  of  flrinar 
resiatentia  determined  by  auto-intoxicatian  or  In- 
toxication of  some  kind. 

If  this  is  the  case,  there  should  be  medical  treat- 
ment of  cancer  so  as  to  Increase  the  powers  ol  human 
resistance  (gums,  iodine,  ichthyol  appropriated  for 
assimilation;  agents  of  reconstructioa,  as  possUdy 
arsenical  preparations  with  astringents)  and  there 
should  be  a  hygienic  method  of  treatment  directed 
toward  proper     drinking  and  eating. 

Pbiijppb  Saints-Mams,  MJ). 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

SuFiOLK  DiSTBiCT   Mn>iCAL   SodKTT. — ^Tho   annual 
meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society  win 
be  held  April  30,  8.15  p.m,  at  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  8  The  Fenwuy. 
Speakers : 

Dr.  David  Tj.  Bdsall.  "Some  Belatlons  of  the  Prae^ 
titioner  to  Industrial  Medicine." 

Dr.  Cedl  K.  Drinlcer.  "An  Unusual  Type  of  Metallic 
Poisoning." 

J.  Bapst  Blakb,  M.D..  Presidemi. 
Gbobob  B.  MmoT,  M.D.,  flfeorefanr. 
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(Drigitial  Artirlra. 

LEST  WE  FOEGET.  A  STUDY  OF 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TWO  COUN- 
TRIES WHERE  IT  HAS  FOUND  MOST 
FAVOR. 

Bt  Andrew  F.  Downing,  MJ>.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  is  the  story  of  Veritas  reviled  by  Vani- 
tas,  of  Libertas  and  Aequalitas  looted  by  Pa- 
temitas  and  Fratemitas.  If  in  the  judgment 
of  my  medical  colleagues,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fanciful  flight  of  a  flippant  writer  of  fiction,  it 
is  because  I  am  sketching  from  real  life  a  drama 
of  human  tragedy  and  comedy  which  sustains 
the  wisdom  of  that  trite  saying  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  We  modems,  having  no 
thought  of  the  past  and  no  patience  with  the 
present,  are  attempting  the  impossible  feat  of 
living  in  the  future.  Careless  of  what  was,  or 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  we  are  uncompromising  archi- 
tects of  what  shall  be.  To  many  of  us,  history, 
like  our  birth,  ''is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting." 
Thus  it  is  that  the  fancies,  prejudices,  and 
chicaneries  of  the  specialists  in  poverty  preven- 
tion roam  at  will  in  this  happy  hunting  ground 
of  the  pasty  where  the  law  is  always  off  because 
it  was  never  on.  A  specialist,  in  fire  j)revention 
is  not  one  who  would  annihilate  the  sun.    An 


expert  in  poverty  prevention  must  not  be  one 
who  would  annihilate  the  past — or  the  poor. 

The  metabolism  of  fats  and  proteids  in  the 
human  body  is  no  more  important  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  than  the  metabolism  in  the  larger 
body  called  human  society  of  political,  economic,* 
social,  and  industrial  pabulum  or  fodder.  In 
either  case,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  processes 
in  which  mankind  has  a  stupendous  stake,  for 
upon  them  depend  the  maintenance,  improve- 
ment, and  prolongation  of  healthy  human  life. 
Now  healthy  human  life  has  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  physical  value.  It  is  divine  as  well  as  hu- 
man; it  is  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  it  is 
hope,  not  despair.  Milton  could  write  Para- 
dise Lost  only  because  it  was  possible  to  write 
Paradise  Regained.  That  event  in  a  stable  of 
Bethlehem  in  Judea  symbolizes  healthy  human 
life.  The  Magi  followed  a  star  in  the  heavens, 
but  we,  being  wiser,  follow  the  ''shop  early'' 
signs  which  desecrate  the  street  car  and  ob- 
scure the  landscape.  At  any  rate,  it  has  not 
hurt  big  business  to  capitalize  that  historic 
event  in  Bethlehem.  We  acknowledge  the  birth 
of  the  babe  but  we  forget  that  He  grew  to  be  a 
man. 

Leaving  the  past  for  the  present,  I  journey 
from  hope  to  despair.  The  road  leads  from 
Veritas  to  Vanitas,  from  life  that  is  divine  and 
human,  to  life  that  has  been  profaned  and  de- 
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humanized;  from  Him  who  was  sold  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  to  those  who  were  bought  for 
less.  It  leads  to  Berlin,  where  once  upon  a 
time  there  lived  a  man  named  Otto  von  Bis- 
marck. During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  history  of  Europe  was  in  no  small 
way  the  history  of  this  statesman.  As  for  the 
history  of  Germany,  it  was  only  a  small  part 
of  the  history  of  Bismarck,  for  Bismarck  was 
bigger  than  Germany.  The  present  war  was 
lost  on  that  eventful  morning  when  a  young 
emperor,  doomed  in  his  later  years  to  be  the  un- 
romantic  figure  of  a  king  seeking  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  allowed  his  arrogance  and  jealousy 
to  assert  his  right  of  imperial  prerogative  in 
the  home  of  his  powerful  and  popular  Chancel- 
lor, only  to  be  told  by  that  irate  aristocrat  that 
''The  commands  of  my  king  cease  in  my  wife's 
drawing  room."  Here  at  least,  Bismarck  ac- 
knowledged his  belief  in  the  democracy  which 
is  founded  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  If 
it  was  the  end  of  Bismarck,  it  was  also  the  end 
of  the  empire  which  he  created,  for  his  succes- 
sors were  merely  mannikins.  It  never  occurred 
to  the  modem  German  statesman  that  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  Alsace-Lorraine  passed  under  the 
yoke  of  Germany  only  because  Germany  had 
first  been  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of 
IQUsmgrek.  The  artist  who  painted  the  picture 
or  the  coronation  at  Versailles  of  the  first 
Hohenzollem  as  German  Emperor,  artistically, 
even  if  unconscipusly,  made  the  Chancellor  the 
incarnation  of  an  artist's  imagination.  If  un- 
der the  caption  of  "Find  the  Emperor"  a  mod- 
em daily  newspaper  should  run  it  as  a  puzzle, 
I  venture  to  say  that  few  would  fail  to  gness 
the  Chancellor  as  the  Emperor.  Indeed,  he  was 
the  emperor,  even  if  his  attitude  reminds  one 
of  a  modem  footrball  coach  on  the  side  lines 
when  a  team  in  which  he  has  no  confidence 
makes  a  touchdown  on  the  strategic,  merits  of 
a  play  which  originated  in  his  sensorium.  The 
failure  of  the  Hohenzollems  in  our  day  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  head  coach — or  a 
strong  line. 

Bismarck  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that  au- 
thority came  from  God.  So  far  he  was  right, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  not  schooled  in  the 
philosophy  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  belief  to  its  logical  conclusion.  This 
doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  of  authority  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  pernicious  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings — a  right  based  upon  au- 
thority which  is  neither  de  facto  divine,  nor  de 


jure  human.  It  is  Vanitas  reviling  Veritas. 
Bismarck  did  not  understand  that  civil  author- 
ity is  an  expression  of  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  man  due  to  his  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  naturally  ordained  for  the 
society  of  his  fellowmen.  If  the  one  or  the 
several  to  whom  is  entrusted  this  totality  of 
self-denial  run  amuck,  endangering  the  pub- 
lic good  and  disregarding  the  divine  law,  the 
authority  becomes  tyrannical  and  ceases  to  bind 
in  conscience.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  moral 
authority  higher  than  the  state  to  which  both 
the  people  and  those  vested  with  civil  authority 
are  equally  responsible.  Man's  natural  alle- 
giance always  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be, 
to  family,  to  religion,  to  friends,  to  truth,  and 
to  art.  For  the  soul  of  man  the  state  is  merely 
'*an  historical  or  geographical  accident,"  which 
will  command  his  allegiance  only  if  it  enables 
him  to  realize  these  ideals.  He  surrenders  only 
that  minimum  of  freedom  which  will  allow  his 
hereditary  or  elected  leaders  to  lubricate  prop- 
erly the  intricate  machinery  of  government  in 
order  that  the  economy  of  life  may  be  carried 
on  with  some  degree  of  decency  and  security. 

All  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  so-called  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  an  expression  very 
much  misunderstood.  This  separation  is  some- 
thing de  jure,  not  de  facto.  It  does  not  mean 
the  annihilation  or  subordination  of  the  Church 
or  the  setting  up  of  the  Absolute  State,  *'an 
idol  that  feeds  on  blood,  in  the  heart  and  over 
the  city."  In  proclaiming  the  inauguration 
of  every  governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  concludes  with  the  solemn  exhorta- 
tion, *'God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts," and  every  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  is  concluded  with  the 
same  words.  For  many  years  there  was  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  whose  delivery  of  the  inaugural 
proclamation  was  so  impressive  that  the  audi- 
ence could  not  restrain  a  dignified  smile  when 
he  finished  the  solemn  climax  of  that  sacred 
exhortation.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "With 
such  a  weak  mortal  for  an  executive,  may  God 
help  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 
The  joke  is  not  so  much  on  the  Governor  as  it 
is  on  the  idea  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  We  cling  half-heartedly  to  the  "Di- 
vine," but  we  have  interned  as  an  alien  enemy 
the  "authority"  wise  enough  to  defend  the 
spiritual  rights  of  the  people.  The  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  then,  is  in  reality  a  dis- 
section.   In  the  presence  of  a  plurality  of  p^ 
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ligions  and  philosophies,  the  State,  of  course, 
must  avoid  embarrassment,  but  she  cannot  avoid 
the  eternal  verities,  among  which  embarrass- 
ment has  no  place.  Only  Wisdom  can  interpret 
Veritas,  and  drive  Vanitas  from  the  Temple. 

No  one  who  understands  this  peculiar  relation 
between  Church  and  State  will  see  in  their  con- 
stant conflict  the  sign  of  a  decadent  age,  for 
the  fight  for  righteousness  is  neither  fanaticism 
nor  bigotry.    It  is  the  sign  of  vigorous  nondU 
life,  in  a  world  whose  salvation  depends  on  the 
ultimate  victory  of  right  over  wrong.    Of  course 
this  perpetual  conflict  bores  the  citizen  who,  in 
the    language    of    his    set,    is    '^disgustingly 
healthy,"  and  who  dismisses  the  most  important 
topics  of  the  day  by  wisely  commenting,  "It's 
all  politics.''    It  is  politics,  and  politics  is  the 
1067106  of  government.  It  happens  to  be  a  craft 
because  we  have  too  many  who  are  disgustingly 
ignorant.    The  atheist  or  the  disciple  of  materi- 
alistic philosophy  refuses  to  recognize  the  right 
of  spiritual  leaders  to  oppose  civil  authority. 
He   interprets  separation  as  annihilation.    Now 
atheism  and  individualism  may  not  be  dassifled 
as  religions,  but  inasmuch  as  their  devotees  be- 
lieve in^  them  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  most 
ardent  Christian,  we  can  truly  say  that  they 
are  cults  or  near  religions  (or  far).    Therefore 
if  we  have  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
why  should  we  have  the  union  of  State  and 
cults  or  philosophies,  or  whatever  name  you 
choose  to  distinguish  them  from  Christianity, 
religion,  Catholicism,  or  Protestantism,  or  what- 


to  solve  today  are  serious  and  exceedingly  com- 


fies  a  higher  spiritual  authority.  A  democratic 
government,  as  well  as  a  Junker  government, 
will  in  the  end  travel  from  Socialism  to  extreme 
radicalism  and  anarchy.  Its  end  is  hell,  with 
anarchy  enthroned.  All  this  was  foreign  to 
Bismarck's  Prussian  intellect.  To  him,  like 
Hegel,  the  life  of  the  State  was  the  moral  sub- 
stance, and  the  souls  of  men,  mere  accidents. 
Obedience  to  authority,  regardless  of  respect  for 
it,  was  in  his  scheme  the  sine  qua  non.  Although 
he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  heavenly 
origin  of  the  State's  authority,  he  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fallacious  reasoning  which  concluded 
that  hell  typifies  obedience  to  authority.  In 
this  belief,  Bismarck  was  no  exception.  The 
world  is  full  of  people  who  are  always  giving 
someone  else  hell.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  our  popular  evangelists,  but  I  do  doubt  the 
lasting  benefit  of  a  conversion  due  to  a  spiritual 
appeal  which  is  based  on  the  psychology  of  that 
meaningless  phrase,  "Oive  them  hell  I"  Why 
not  give  the  other  fellow  heaven  once  in  a 
while  t  Every  time  you  give  a  man  hell  before 
you  have  given  him  a  chance,  you  are  helping 
along  the  propaganda  of  anarchy,  for  it  is  a 
self-evident  fact  that  the  ranks  of  radicalism 
in  government  are  recruited  in  large  measure 
from  those  victims  of  despotic  rule  who  never 
had  a  chance,  or  even  felt  the  sympathy  of  a 
loyal  spiritual  leadership  bold  enough  to  chal- 
lenge, even  if  not  strong  enough  to  check,  tyran- 
nical authority.  Hell  is  the  absolute  negation 
of  authority;   it  is  the  result  of  man's  disobe- 


cver  other  term  may  excite  4;he  furor  pctga/njuA  dience.    Yet  every  devil  was  first  given  a  square 
The  problems  which  social  legislation  is  trying  deal — ^a  fact  which  is  symbolic  of  Justice,  and 


plex,  because  they  concern  the  spiritual  as  well  I  being  only  half  right,  was  hopelessly  wrongi 


Justice  is  the  handmaid  of  Wisdom.    BisMarck, 


as  the  material  welfare  of  millions  of  people. 
Hence  no  mere  Btatistician,  no  individualist,  no 
internationalist,  no  specialist  in  economics,  can 
solve  them.  They  are  problems  for  the  con- 
structive statesman  and  the  moralist.  In  og^ 
X>osing  certain  methods  of  social  legislation,  the 


authority  of  Christian  philosophy  is  opposing  away  with  it,  you  must  even  bastardize  logic, 
the  creation  of  the  Absolute  State,  the  State       Bismarck  may  have  been  a  statesman;    he 
which   acknowledges  no  higher  authority;    in  iurely  was  not  a  moralist.    His  successors  may 
supporting  certain  methods  of  social  legislation. /have  been  psychologists;   they  surely  were  not 


when  he  founded  a  government  on  the  illogical 
idea  that  the  heavenly  origin  of  its  executive 
function  mitigated  the  infernal  origin  of  itis 
legislative. and  judicial  functions.  Siich  is  Kul- 
tur.  It  is  something  heavenly  which  can  be 
made    instantaneously   more    hellish.     To   get 


the  vanity  of  materialistic  philosophy  is  at-* 
tempting  to  set  up  the  Absolute  State.  You 
have  your  choice  between  living  in  a  State  which 
belongs  to.  the  people,  or  living  among  a  peo- 
ple vrho  are  the  property  of  the  State. 

I  have  taken  this  detour  in  order  to  show 
that  no  government  can  hope  to  last  which  de- 


statesmen.  But  both  he  and  they  were  alike  in 
this — ^that  they  stood  for  a  civil  authority  which 
could  be  challenged  only  in  the  drawing  rooms 
of  the  wealthy,  or  in  the  boudoir  of  somc^  com- 
mon woman  royally  kept.  Bismarck  would  be 
the  last  one  to  admit  that  his  defiance  of  his 
king  in  his  wife's  drawing  room  could  he  inter- 
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preted  as  an  admission  on  his  part  that  he  or 
any  other  Junker  believed  that  the  Kipg's  com- 
mands or  theirs  ceased  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
women  of  the  proletariat,  who  added  dignity 
to  their  lives  of  drudgery  by  maintaining  for 
their  men  and  children  a  shrine  worthy  of  the 
family  lares  and  penates.  In  showing  his  teeth 
to  the  Kaiser,  Bismarck  was  a  family  man  as- 
serting against  an  intruder  the  sanctity  of  his 
home.  The  Chancellor  dissolved  into  the  idea 
of  the  family.  He  did  not  refer  to  the  drawing 
room  as  his  own,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
have  said,  **The  drawing  room  of  the  mother  of 
my  children."  In  order  toieep  his  self-respect 
as  a  man,  this  Iron  Chancellor,  this  creator  of 
an  empire  and  an  emperor,  was  forced  in  the 
evening  of  life  to  assert  the  spiritual  liberty  of 
man  in  his  tardy  tribute  to  the  savage  sanctity 
upon  which  is  founded  the  Holy  Family  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Kaiser  refused  to  vanish 
into  the  form  of  an  intruder;  he  scorned  the 
idea  of  the  Holy  Family;  and  he  '* fired'* 
the  Chancellor.  Bismarck  had  dug  his  own 
grave  and  with  him  passed  Germany's  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve  a  fatal  mistake. 

The  external  appearance  of  solidarity  and 
power  which  Germany  presented  to  the  world 
only  concealed  the  interstitial  process  which  was 
raising  insidiously  the  pressure  of  popular  dis- 
content and  causing  the  accumulation  of  dan- 
gerous poisons  in  a  body  politic  whose  natural 
processes  of  enuresis,  diaphoresis,  and  cathar- 
sis, had  long  been  carried  on  by  the  vicarious 
functioning  of  transplanted  organs.  In  1870, 
radicalism  having  assumed  the  definite  menac- 
ing form  of  Socialism,  mustered  half  a  million 
voters,  and  later  won  a  dozen  seats  in  the  Belch- 
stag.  In  attempting  to  suppress  this  now  eivi- 
dent  evil,  Bismarck  set  in  motion  the  old  famil' 
iar  policy  of  oppression  and  coercion  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Foreign  Office.  In  1878,  after 
two  almost  successful  attempts  to  assassinate 
the  aged  Emperor,  the  harshness  with  which  he 
pursued  his  domestic  policy  aroused  such  bit- 
ter resentment  that  the  ranks  of  Socialism  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  that  oppression  and  perse- 
cution are  the  most  worthless  weapons  of  sup- 
pression. The  Chancellor  at  once  saw  the  folly 
of  a  domestic  policy  shaped  by  the  technic  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  he  began  to  prepare  a 
program  of  social  legislation  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  weaken  the  opposition  to  his  auto 
cratic  scheme. 

In  1881,  Bismarck  appeared  before  the  Reich- 


stag, as  a  Greek  bearing  gifts.  These  were  ac- 
cident insurance,  sickness  insurance,  and  old 
age  pensions.  Sickness  insurance  was  passed 
in  1883;  accident  insurance,  in  1884;  and  old 
age,  or  incapacity  insurance,  in  1889.  Kindly 
observe  that  compulsory  sickness  insurance,  the 
only  form  of  social  insurance  which  has  aroused 
bitter  and  almost  universal  antagonism,  was  the 
first  of  the  three  schemes  imposed  upon  modern 
Germany.  In  defending  his  program  before  the 
Reichstag,  Bismarck  said:  ''Give  the  working- 
man  the  right  to  employment  as  long  as  he  has 
strength,  assure  him  care  when  he  is  sick  and 
maintenance  when  he  is  old.  If  you  do  that 
without  fearing  the  sacrifice,  or  crying  out 
'State  Socialism'  as  soon  as  the  words,' provi- 
sion for  old  age'  are  uttered,  ....  then,  I  be- 
lieve, these  gentlemen  {i,e,,  the  Socialists)  will 
sound  their  bird-call  in  vain;  and  as  soon  as 
the  workingmen  see  that  the  Government  is 
deeply  interested  in  their  welfare,  the  flocking 
to  them  will  cease." 

Although  these  measures  did  not  check  the 
growth  of  Socialism,  they  did  create  a  better 
attitude  toward  the  Government  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  younger  generation,  especially, 
were  readily  taught  to  look  upon  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  kindly  guardian  of  their  interests. 
As  the  army  grew  in  size  and  approached  that 
acme  of  perfection  which  makes  organization 
a  wonderful,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  ter- 
rible thing,  the  name  of  Germany  became  syn- 
onymous with  all  that  is  best  and  worst  in  mili- 
tarism. Even  the  Socialist  felt  the  thrill  of  an 
achievement  the  majesty  and  power  of  which 
transcended  his  wildest  dream.  The  army  was 
everything,  for  it  could  whip  the  worid;  and 
the  very  thought  of  it  made  the  German  pity 
other  peoples  for  their  weakness.  To  be  an  offi- 
cer was  to  excite  admiration  at  home;  to  be 
only  a  soldier  was  to  excite  jealousy  abroad.  If 
one  German  had  to  look  up  to  another  (German, 
it  was  only  that  the  lowest  Gterman  might  look 
down  upon  the  most  important  individual  of  the 
proudest  alien  state.  Among  supermen,  there 
could  be  no  infra-men.  It  was  the  Utopia  of 
Social  Justice,  founded  upon  the  discovery  that 
Justice,  like  coal  tar,  is  a  thing  of  many  colors. 
Utopias  are  often  the  cemeteries  of  Wisdom^ — 
or  the  morgues  of  Social  Wisdom. 

It  is  true  that  Bismarck  did  not  invent  Social 
'-  jilnsurance,  but  he  did  invent  the  compulsory  as- 
*i  pect  which  makes  sickness  insurance  so  objec- 
tionable to  this  country. 


More  than  three  and 
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a  half  centuries  before  the  German  Empire  was 
created.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
suggested  the  idea  of  old  age  pensions  in  his 
Utopia;  and  later  he  went  to  the  block  because 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  in 
which  the  King  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Church.  If  More  gave  to  social  in- 
surance a  place  in  his  Utopia,  in  which  he  boldly 
censured  the  vices  of  power,  it  is  an  argument 
in  its  favor  only  so  far  as  social  insurance  does 
not  advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  the  people,  or  a  few,  are  the 
chatels  of  the  State.  Sir  Thomas  More  did  n6t 
give  his  life  for  any  such  idea  of  civil  authority 
as  underlies  the  compulsory  insurance  system 
of  Germany.  Gtermany  did  not  give  her  people 
social  insurance  for  any  such  noble  piurpose  as 
underlay  the  heroism  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

With  his  social  classes  already  created,  Bis- 
marck found  the  compulsory  idea  easy  to  exe- 
cute. In  this  country,  where  no  social  classes 
exist,  the  idea  of  compulsion  seeks  sanctuary  in 
the  Constitution.  Our  social  classes  (a  term 
very  much  misunderstood)  are  merely  sociable 
beings  drawn  together  in  various  groups  by 
some  common  interest  either  serious  or  trivial. 
Each  group  is  an  enlarged  family,  less  spiritu- 
ally united  perhaps  than  its  model,  but  cer- 
tainly no  less  free.  Each  is  a  family  circle  into 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  force  an  entrance. 
If  Snub  is  refused  a  membership  in  Snob's  club, 
the  impartial  judge  will,  as  a  rule,  censure  Snub 
and  commend  the  decision  of  Snob  and  his  as- 
sociates. Being  a  bankrupt  in  self-respect.  Snub 
knew  no  better  than  to  "butt  in,"  thereby  com- 
pelling Snob  to  snub  him.  Even  in  his  club, 
where  he  seeks  relaxation  from  the  freedom  and 
the  tyranny  of  his  family,  Snob^  finds  himself 
obliged  to  defend  the  very  freedom  and  tyranny 
from  which  he  is  a  lonely  fugitive.  It  is  Snub, 
the  sycophant,  who  is  the  real  snob.  Lost  to 
dignity  and  self-respect,  constantly  snubbed  for 
his  offensiveness  to  others,  always  violating  the 
privacy  of  families  and  family  groups,  he  is 
the  enemy  of  the  supremacy  nf  fh^.  f^milv  idea. 
It  is  he  who  keeps  alive  this  mistaken  notion  o 
social  classes.  You  can  legislate  a  group  of 
American  citizens  into  a  social  class  when  you 
can  legislate  self-respect  out  of  the  individual, 
and  thus  make  him  indifferent  to  what  a  mod- 
em English  writer  calls  "that  finality  of  status 
which  is  the  soul  of  slavery — and  Compulsory 
Insurance.''    The  Constitution,  being  a  human 


document,  is  neither  inherently  nor  irresponsi- 
bly absolute.  When  it  was  written  into  the 
Constitution  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Moses  upon 
Mount  Sinai  that  man  shalt  not  covet  his 
neighbor's  wife,  there  was  no  exemption  made 
in  favor  of  the  future  American  who  had  the 
price  to  go  to  Reno,  Nevada.  That  Reno  thrived 
may  or  may  not  be  due  to  something  called  con- 
stitutionality. Nevertheless  Sinai  is  a  more 
dangerous  volcano  than  Vesuvius,  and  old 
Jakob  Grimm,  having  lived  before  the  era  of 
Kultur,  did  not  include  the  story  of  Hereu- 
laneum  and  Pompei  in  his  Fairy  Tales. 

Although  sickness  insurance  was  passed  in 
Germany  prior  to  accident  insurance  and  old 
age  pensions,  accident  insurance  has  been  the 
most  popular  member  of  the  group  in  other 
countries ;  and  in  every  case  it  has  preceded  ajjy 
attempt  to  introduce  sickness  insurance.  In  the 
United  States,  within  the  past  eleven  years,  in- 
dustrial accident  insurance  has  been  accepted 
by  many  states,  but  only  in  a  few,  notably  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  has  it  been  made 
compulsory.  Sickness  insurance,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  this  country,  health  insurance,  seems 
to  be  a  hero  to  his  admirers  only  when  he  comes 
as  a  bully  swinging  the  club  of  compulsion,— 
a  bully  whom  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  chal- 
lenge. Specious  argument  endeavors  to  give 
him  a  place  in  the  family  circle  of  social  and 
spiritual  heroes.  It  is  the  pathos  and  the  hu- 
mor of  hybrid  philosophy  which  remind  us 
that  education  and  vaccination  are  compulsory,^ 
and  that,  therefore,  health  insurance  should  en- 
joy an  equal  privilege  or  be  crowned  with  a 
like  diadem  of  tyranny.  Now  education  is  a 
wide  subject  which  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
the  systematic  development  through  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  and  material  man.  Compul- 
sory education  hardly  penetrates  the  field  of 
knowledge,  for  it  accompanies  the  individual 
only  through  the  brief  years  of  childhood.  It 
does  not  apply  to  unlettered  immigrants  who 
come  here  in  late  childhood  and  who  often  con- 
tinue to  live  on  in  their  dark  world  of  spiritual 
and  material  ignorance,  plastic  pupils  for  the 
school  of  industrialism,  in  which  compulsory 
yteciency  trains  the  human  clod  to  be  an  inex- 
^i)ensive  and  almost  human  cog  in  the  expensive 
and  coddled  super-human  machinery.  It  is  a 
defense  of  childhood,  of  an  innocence  which 
once  was  ours;  it  is  a  protection  of  helpless 
childhood  against  enforced  ignorance,  against 
an  enforced  surrender  of  its  spiritual,  civil,  and 
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natural  rights  and  privileges,  and  against  the 
wilful  renunciation  of  the  family  idea  which 
with  us  is  ever  predominant.  It  is  as  mueh  a 
protest  against  the  greed  and  neglect  of  com- 
mercialism as  it  is  against  the  greed  and  neglect 
of  those  parents  to  whom  the  family  is  an  in- 
dustrial unit  with  a  cash  value.  It  creates  no 
social  class,  ^and  although  it  represents  the  pro- 
foundest  social  wisdom,  no  one  thinks  of  refer- 
ring to  it  as  social  justice.  Moreover,  civil  au- 
thority, in  exercising  its  prerogative  in  the  mat- 
ter of  compulsory  education,  comes  into  con- 
flict not  8o'>>ften  with  parental  defiance  as  with 
the  arrogance  of  compulsory  ignorance,  which 
is  the  autocrat  of  the  industrial  despotism  of 
child-labor.  But  there  is  a  further  fact  and  a 
simple  one,  forgotten  and  obscured,  because  the 
Germanizing  of  Arnegicfl,  especially  in  social 
philosophy,  has  converted .  many  to  the  Conti- 


unintelligent  stubbornness  of  its  opposition,  the 
numerical  strength  and  intelligent  support  of 
its  defenders  disprove  the  insinuation  that  tiiis 
free  gift  and  universal  blessing  is  tainted  with 
the  legislation  ideal  of  "Thou  shalt."  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  people  of  the  present 
day  seek  the  benefits  of  serum  therapy  exceeds 
by  far  the  eagerness  of  the  medical  profession 
to  enter  into  this  therapeutic  field  called  Serol- 
ogy. This  is  not  intended  to,  suggest  the  incom- 
petence or  backwardness  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, but  rather  to  assert  my  belief  that  the 
expert  in  serum  therapy,  in  so  far  as  he  can 
prove  his  kinship  with  great  men  like  Jenner 
and  Pasteur,  is  the  real  aristocrat  among  spe- 
cialists. Vaccination,  having  its  origin  in  man's 
savage  and  blood-thirsty  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
shares  with  education  the  gratitude  and  respect 
of  all  mankind.    They  do  not  have  to  swing  the 


nental  idea  that  if  the  Government  can  tell  mew  big  stick  of  compulsion.  They  come  to  save 
what  they  must  not  do,  it  can  also  tell  then/  nian  physically,  not  to  destroy  him  spiritually, 
what  they  must  do.  With  us,  compulsory  legis-  "^^ikewise  the  compulsion  attached  to  the  com 
lation  has  always  connoted  the  Christian 
command,  *'Thou  shalt  not,"  issued  to  all 
the  people  and  compelling  their  obe- 
dience. It  is  right  challenging  wrong.  The 
compulsion  connoted  in  '*Thou  shalt '' 
is  entirely  foreign  to  us,  because,  as  a 
rule^  it  means  ii;r(mg  challenging  right  in  a 
command  issued  to  the  many  or  the  few  by  the 
few  or  the  many.  The  test  of  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice implied  in  the  legislation  of  **Thou  shalt," 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  translating  it  into  the 
Christian  command  of  "Thou  shalt  not"  and 
enforcing  its  obedience  over  all  the  people. 
Childish  innocence  is  not  protected  by  bludgeon- 
ing parental  ignorance  with  the  autocratic  leg- 
islation of  "Thou  shalt,"  in  order  to  kill  the 
fundamental  democratic  and  Christian  idea  of 
"Thou  shalt  not."  Compulsory  education  sus- 
tains the  Christian  idea  of  "Thou  shalt  not." 
Vaccination  stands  on  its  own  feet,  and  its 
power  represents  the  combined  strength  of  the 
arms  and  the  legs  of  the  people.    You  have  your 


choice  between  compulsory  vaccination  and  com- 
pulsory smallpox,  the  germ  of  which  is  still  a 
potential  despot  whose  potential  victims  are  not 
some,  but  all  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  the  medal- 
lion of  superior  intelligence,  not  the  brand  of 
social  inferiority.  It  legislates  into  a  finality 
of  status,  the  germs  of  smallpox,  not  the  hopes 
of  men,  and  its  monuments  mark  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  achievements  of  civilized  man. 
In  comparison  with  the  numerical  weakness  and 


pensation  acts  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wash- 
ington,  created  no  social  classes.    The  employer 
cannot  but  acknowledge  his  moral  responsibility, 
if  he  allow  his  penury  or  carelessness  to  expose 
his  employees  to  serious  accident.    One  of  the 
functions  of  the  compensation  act  is  the  elimina- 
tion, as  far  as  is  humanly  possibly,  of  the  chance 
of  accident.    In  any  well-governed  community, 
Dives  as  well  as  Pauper  is  compelled  by  law 
to  neutralize  the  danger  of  his  icy  sidewalk  in 
order  that  no  wayfarer  may  have  to  risk  his 
bones.    Everyone  enjoys  the  same  privilege,  or 
if  you  will,  chafes  under  an  equal  tyranny,  be- 
cause in  a  Democracy  Compulsory  Accident  In- 
surance is  symbolized  by  the  ashes  which  Dives 
and  hisl)rother  Pauper  are  compelled  to  scatter 
upon  their  icy  sidewalks  as  an  outward  sign  of 
their  belief  that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  brittleness  of  their  bones. 
Compulsory  sickness  insurance,  however,  ban- 
ishes Pauper  to  a  realm  where  it  is  always  cold, 
and  makes  of  his  life  one  long  "winter  of  dis- 
content."    He   is  always  sprinkling  ashes  to 
keep  from  slipping,  today,  tomorrow,  next  year, 
and  the  year  after.     You  say  that  Dives  and 
Civitas  contribute  to  the  ash  pile.     You  are 
right,  but  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  coal 
heap.    Pauper  must  have  ashes  when  he  cannot 
afford  to  buy  coal ;  or  he  must  have  sand,  when 
he  cannot  afford  to  own  a  sand  pit.    T  prefer 
to  live  in  a  world  where  doctors  and  nurses  and 
undertakers  are  men  and  women  and  not  manni- 
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kins;  where  hard  material  poverty  is  a  less, 
hopeless  existence  for  the*  children  of  the  poor 
than  the  spiritual  poverty  of  dehumanized 
eompulsory  thrift;  and  where  life  for 
all  is  to  some  degree  a  great  adventure 
guided  by  Divine  Providence,  and  not  a  misera- 
ble existence  in  which  there  is  hardly  time 
toough  for  ''chill  penury"  to  cancel  before- 
hand the  price  of  physic  and  shroud  and  em- 
balming fluid  under  the  industrial  eflBciency 
of  a  melancholy  social  justice.  I  want  to  live 
m  a  world  where  the  doctor  and  the  undertaker 
ean  be  "stuck/' 

In  finally  disposing  of  any  objection  to  the 
principle  of  compulsion,  Bubinow,  in  addition  to 
the  arguments  which  I  have  answered  above, 
makes  this  statement:  "The  claim  that  this  leg- 
islation is  applicable  only  to  a  despotic  form  of 
government  seems  to  be  readily  disposed  of  by 
the  British  Act  of  1911/'    Rubinow  is  illogical. 
The  truth  is  that  despotic  government  is  ap- 
plicable  to   all   compulsory  legislation   of   the 
"Thou  shalt"  type.    The  character  of  its  legis- 
lation is  the  only  test  of  your  form  of  govern- 
ment.   A  president  may  be  the  head  of  an  au- 
tocraqr — ^not   long,   but  long  enough   to   need 
every  variety  of  compulsory  insurance.    A  king 
may  preside  over  a  model  democracy,  but  if  he 
has  any  campaigning  blookl  in  his  aorta  to  give 
a  tone  to  the  royal  variety,  he  will  demand  bi- 
ennial coronations,  and  exchange  the  crown  and 
the  ermine  for  a  tall  hat  and  a  frock  coat. 

In  1909,  Lloyd  George,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  presented  his  now  historic  budget 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  humanitarian  nature  of  the 
program  of  social  legislation  which  the  Liberal 
Party  was  carrying  through.  Among  other 
things,  he  said:  "When  Bismarck  was  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  the  new  German  Em- 
pire, one  of  the  very  first  tasks  he  undertook 
was  the  organization  of  a  scheme  which  insured 
the  German  workmen  and  their  families  against 
the  worst  evils  which  come  from  these  common 
accidents  of  life.  And  a  superb  scheme  it  is. 
It  has  saved  an  incalculable  amount  of  human 
misery  to  hundreds  of  thousands  and  possibly 
millions  of  people  who  never  deserved  it. 

*' Wherever  I  went  in  (Jermany,  north  or 
sontli,  and  whomever  I  met,  whether  it  was  an 
employer  or  a  workman,  a  Conservative  or  a 
Laberal,  a  Socialist  or  a  Labor  Union  leader — 
men  of  all  ranks,  sections,  and  creeds,  of  one 
accord  joined  in  lauding  the  benefits  which  have 


been  conferred  ujwn  Germany  by  this  benefi- 
cent policy Several  wanted  extensions, 

but    there    was    not   one   who   wanted   to   go 

back By  removing  that  element  of 

worry  and  anxiety  from  their  lives,  it  has  im- 
proved their  efficiency.'' 

In  his  peroration,  he  said:  ''I  am  told  that 
no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  impose  such  heavy  taxes  in  time 
of  peace.  This,  Mr.  Emmot,  is  a  war  budget. 
It  is  for  raising  money  to  wage  implacable  war- 
fare against  poverty  and  squalidness.  I  can- 
not help  hoping  that  before  this  generation  has 
passed  away,  we  shall  have  advanced  a  great 
step  toward  that  good  time  when  poverty  and 
wretchedness  and  human  degradation,  which  al- 
ways follow  in  its  camp,  will  be  as  remote  to 
the  people  of  this  country  as  the  wolves  which 
once  infested  its  forests. 

His  speech  was  a  tribute  to  the  mastery  of 
the  German  propaganda  which  ministered  to 
his  every  want  and  every  thought  during  his 
Eultur-conducted  trip  through  the  land  across 
the  Rhine.  He  was  converted  to  the  German 
theory  that  history  is  merely  the  story  of  man's 
search  for  food,  and  that  therefore  the  masses, 
in  Bismarck's  words,  "will  sound  their  bird  call 
in  vain,"  if  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
carbohydrates  and  cathartics,  fats  and  ferru- 
ginous tonics,  proteids  and  proto-iodides.  In 
short,  give  them  compulsory  servitude  and 
physiological  life  lest,  like  Patrick  Henry, 
they  threaten  suicide  by  demanding 
liberty  or  death;  for,  forsooth,  modem  man 
will  recede  to  the  abysmal  brute  if  he  learns 
that  history  is  one  long  struggle  of  spiritual 
man  to  free  himself  from  the  bondage  of  vege- 
table, animal,  human,  and  physical  tyranny.  In 
post-war  language,  Lloyd  George  was  gassed, 
and  England,  instead  of  retreating  a  long  step 
from  poverty,  had  advanced  many  leagues  to- 
ward the  long  pursued  and  almost  captured 
phantom  of  Prussianism.  At  the  very  moment 
in  which  he  was  complacently  referring  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  wolf-infested  forests,  other 
wolves,  more  dangerous,  were  infesting  the 
highways  and  the  byways,  the  public  edifices 
and  the  innermost  sanctuaries  of  his  country. 

If  Lloyd  George  succumbed  to  the  anaesthesia 
of  Kultur,  so  did  we.  Prom  Hanover  street, 
Boston,  to  Riedesel  avenue,  Cambridge;  thence 
to  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  and  beyond,  Kul- 
tur replaced  the  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 

When  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  his 
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troops,  including  the  German  mercenaries,  were 
marched  across  Massachusetts  and  imprisoned 
near  what  is  now  Prospect  Hill,  Somerville. 
Baron  Riedesel,  who  with  Breymann,  who  was 
killed,  commanded  the  Germans  at  Saratoga, 
was  quartered  at  Cambridge  in  the  house  now 
known  as  the  Sewall-Riedesel  House,  standing 
on  Brattle  street,  between  Sparks  street  and 
Riedesel  avenue.  When  I  first  learned  this  fact, 
I  was  a  young  pupil  in  a  school  near  Harvard 
Square,  where  I  received  my  early  instruc- 
tion in  American  history.  It  happened  that  the 
Baron  scratched  his  name  on  a  window-pane 
which  was  broken  by  a  painter  hired  to  remove 
it  from  its  frame  in  order  that  it  might  be  pre- 
served in  some  safer  place.  I  recall  with  much 
amusement  that  in  telling  us  this  story,  the 
teacher  of  history  who  first  impressed  us  with 
the  turpitude  of  the  mercenary  Hessians  grew 
indignantly  eloquent  as  she  fiayed  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  workman  who  broke  that  pane  of 
glass.  I  wonder  if  that  painter  was  not  really 
a  patriot  who  purposely  demonstrated  that  even 
loyalty  and  ineflBciency  are  not  incompatible. 
There  can  be  no  reason  for  naming  a  street  for 
a  man  who  rented  his  vassals  to  kill  others; 
especially  when  that  street  is  in  a  small  dis- 
trict which  is  hallowed  by  such  memorials  of 
the  Revolutionary  Era  as  the  Washington  Elm, 
the  house  which  was  Washington's  headquarters, 
and  the  church  in  which  he  worshipped.  In 
this  country  today,  the  Riedesels  are  called 
gun-men.  New  York  has  not  named  a  street 
for  Gyp  the  Blood. 

During  the  winter  of  1903-04,  when  serving 
as  house  officer  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Re- 
lief Station  in  Haymarket  Square,  Boston,  I 
made  many  an  exciting  trip  on  the  ambulance 
behind  a  handsome  dapple  gray  horse  named 
Bismarck.  The  name  was  not  altogether,  in- 
appropriate, for  let  it  be  truly  said  that  that  | 
dapple  gray  was  no  more  fascinating  as  a  horse 
than  Bismarck  was  as  a  man.  I  am  merely 
stating  some  simple  facts  connected  with  our 
Qermanization ;  I  do  not  wish  to  deride  Bis- 
marck, because  I  think  that  he  had  some  heroic 
qualities,  and  that  he  was  easily  the  best  poker 
player  at  the  table  of  international  politics 
where  bluflf  and  legerdemain  were  the  primary 
qualifications.  I  did  not  think  in  those  days 
that  had  that  ambulanee  horse  been  named 
Kosiusko,  he  would  have  been  no  less  a  thor- 
oughbred if  he  symbolized  by  his  name  our 
gratitude  to  neglected  Poland.     At  Saratoga, 


Kosiusko,  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  America, 
helped  to  save  us;  in.  the  same  battle^  Riedesel, 
a  hired  man  in  the  army  of  the  German  Bang 
of  England,  threatened  to  destroy  us.  Cam- 
bridge has  named  a  street  for  Riedesel ;  Boston 
might  have  named  a  horse  for  Kosiusko.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  then  how  appropriate  it 
was  that  a  rathskellar  should  be  opened  on  a* 
street  called  Hanover,  or  how  inappropriate  it 
was  to  have  it  in  a  hostelry  called  The  Ameri- 
can House.  Here  Americans,  bored  by  decadent 
American  life  and  ignorant  of  the  halc3ron  days 
of  the  old  Revere  House  up  the  street,  sipped 
from  a  vessel  called  a  stein  their  Pilsencr  and 
Wurtzburger,  or  slaked  a  more  expensive  and 
less  American  thirst  with  Rhine  Wine  and 
Seltzer  or  Danziger  goldumsser.  Every  college 
class  banquet  was  staged  "down  where  the 
Wurtzbuirger  flows'';  and  finding  this  Kultur 
idea  of  salesmanship  successful,  Fritz  lost  no 
time  in  teaching  us  to  sing  ''Under  the  An- 
heuser-Busch." I  take  off  my  hat  to  Fritz; 
I  am  thankful  for  my  hat.  This  was  that  ea^^ 
free  period  when  a  young  Harvard  class  used 
to  march  into  the  Stadium  or  disturb  New  Lon- 
don and  New  Haven  with  the  announcement, 
in  an  old  refrain,  that  they  were  "the  best 
companie  that  ever  came  over  from  old  Ger- 
manic."  The  joke  isn't  any  more  on  them 
than  on  us.  We  are  all  doing  an  intellectual 
goose-step.  I  was  present  when  the  did  Uni- 
versity  conferred  a  degree  of  distinction  on  a 
Hohenzollem,  in  an  edifijce  dedicated  to  some 
gallant  gentlemen  who  gladly  gave  their  young 
lives  "that  this  nation  under  Qod  might  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  liberty  of  tke 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  might 
not  perish  from  the  earth.'*  On  that  day,  be- 
neath the  shield  of  Veritas  sat  von  Tirpitz,  huge 
in  stature  and  scowling  through  a  wilderness  of 
whiskers.  Since  then,  I  have  learned  that  Kul- 
tur possesses  sufficient  elasticity  to  allow  me 
to  link  his  origin  with  the  Latin  word  iurpis, 
meaning  base  or  mean.  The  "Lusitania" 
never  had  a  chance  even  before  she  was  a  thing 
of  blue  prints.  Vanitas  had^securfid  a  "toe- 
hold'' on  Veritas. 


Finally,  in  August,  1914,  a  Kultur-hypnotized 
world  woke  from  its  sleeping-sickness  to  behold 
pageant  which  some  have  described  as  mediae- 
val. It  was  not  mediaeval,  but  modem.  It  was 
efficiency,  applied  science,  and  Compulsory  In- 
surance proudly  exhibiting  the  crude  art  of 
their  Krupp  masterpiece  of  materialistic  indus- 
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trialism.  If  the  German  machine  which  was 
wrecking  Belgium  was  big  with  physical  power, 
it  was  bigger  still  with  spiritual  weakness,  for 
the  army  of  the  Kaiser  was  a  thing  as  soulless 
and  as  mechanical  as  any  gun  turned  out  of 
the  factories  at  Essen.  Then  from  out  of  Eng- 
land, whose  process  of  Prussianization  was  be- 
ing completed  by  the  Compulsory  Insurance 
Act,  came  the  cry  that  Democracy  must  fight 
for  its  life.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  we 
heard  that  the  common  Englishman  was  not  re- 
sponding to  the  call,  and  that  the  burden  wa§ 
being  borne  by  the  sons  of  gentlemen — gentle- 
men also,  let  us  hope.  How  could  the  common 
Englishman  understand  what  was  meant  by 
Democracy?  Was  he  not  being  educated  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  and  the  advantages  of  a 
system  gratuitously  bestowed  on  him  by  Ger- 
many, the  land  out  of  which  came  everything 
that  was  good  and  perfect?  How  could  these 
superior  people  who  gave  him  Compulsory  In- 
surance wish  to  destroy  him  ? 

How  could  the  Irishman  share  the  indigna- 
tion of  England  at  the  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium? Remembering  his  history,  he  surely 
could  not  be  blamed  if  he  did  not  forget  that 
England  paid  these  same  Germans  to  invade 
Ireland  and  to  wreak  a  more  cruel  vengeance 
on  the  Irish  people.  It  was  the  fault  of  Eng- 
land to  forget  what  he  remembered — ^that  his 
fathers  had  been  humiliated  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  when,  at  the  request  of  England,  a 
Dutchman,  named  William  of  Orange,  came 
to  devastate  his  land  with  an  army  of  mercen- 
aries in  which  Germany  was  well  represented. 
Macaulay  proudly  says:  ''Germany  had  sent 
to  the  field  some  warriors  sprung  from  her 
noblest  houses.  Prince  George  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  a  gallant  youth,  rode  near  the  king. 
A  strong  brigade  of  Danish  mercenaries  was 
commanded  by  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of 
Wirtemberg.  Among  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
was  a  Brandenburg  regiment."  Macaulay  can 
even  mention  mercenaries  with  a  thrill  of  pride. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  the 
early  history  of  the  HohenzoUem  family,  let 
me  say  that  they  were  at  this  period  grafting 
politicians  and  ward  bosses  in  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg.  Their  business  was  raising  sol- 
diers and  renting  them  at  good  profit  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  found  a  ready  market.  In 
short,  they  raised  soldiers  for  the  market 
as  we  raise  geese.  This  is  the  origin 
of     the     goose-step.       Irishmen     will     please 


take  notice  that  the  Hohen25ollems  began 
to  have  a  good  practice  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne.  They  made  good  for  England,  not  only 
at  the  Boyne,  but  also  at  Limerick,  where  Sars- 
field  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  first  dis- 
covered that  a  treaty  was  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Belgium  was  not  conceived  when  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  was  Prussianized  by  England. 

Although   the   Irishman   did   not   remember 
everything,  he  did  not  forget  that  when  Glad- 
stone  went  down  to  defeat  in  1886  on  the  Home 
Rule    Bill,    a   Lord   named   Salisbury   became 
Prime  Minister.     Salisbury  did  not  give  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland;    he  did  give  Heligoland   to 
Germany.    He  swapped  a  long-range  gun  in  the 
North  Sea  for  a  dull  jackknife  in  Africa.    And 
if  it  be  a  doubtful  truth  that  the  English  fieet 
was  our  first  line  of  defense,  it  was  because  of 
the  real  truth  that  Heligoland  had  been  aban- 
doned as  the  filrst  line  of  defense  for  England. 
The  Irishman  would  have  been  a  dullard  if  he 
forgot  that  only  a  few  short  months  before,  in 
March,    1914,    Brigadier-General    Gough    and 
fifty-seven  other  officers  of  the  Third  Cavalry 
Brigade  announced  that  they  preferred  to  ac- 
cept dismissal  from  the  English  Army  rather 
than  be  ordered  to  act  against  Carson  and  his 
Ulsterites  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  against 
Home  Rule.    For  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
son  of  Erin  had  been  the  unhappy  victim  of 
Prussian    cruelty    instigated    by    an    English- 
speaking  nation  which  proclaimed  its  sympathy         / 
for  German  methods  of  government  even  before      ^   . 
that  day  when  they  imported  from  Germany 
the  first   member  of  the  House   of  Hanover, 
George  I.,  who  could  not  speak  English,  until 
that  day,  not  many  years  ago,  when  a  German- 
ized English  people  supinely  accepted  that  su- 
preme piece  of  Prussian  legislation  from  a  min- 
istry whose  ideas  of  Democracy  were  learned 
from  a  book  called  "Kultur,"  in  which  Dem- 
ocracy is  defined  as  a  psycopathic  condition  be- 
tween a  delusion  and  an  hallucination.     Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  common  Englishman  and 
the  unhappy  Irishman  refused  to  believe  their 
eyes?    Soon,  however,  they  were  to  find  out  that 
for  them,  too,  in  this  denatured  world,  de-(Jer- 
manization  is  the  first  law  of  self  preservation. 
England  could  not  mobilize  until  she  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  de-Prussianize. 

The'  spring  of  1918  was  scowling  upon  a  sor- 
rowful world  when  Douglas  Haig,  a  Knight  who 
might  have  sat  with  King  Arthur  at  the  Round 
Table,  announced  that  his  men   were  fighting 
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with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  He  would  have 
been  more  accurate  had  he  said  that  they  were 
fighting  with  their  faces  toward  the  fiendish 
cruelty  of  a  system  which  made  beasts  of  men. 
If  at  home  in  the  spending  of  his  wages,  the 
prodigality  of  the  English  Tommy  was  limited 
by  the  Compulsory  Insurance  Act,  here  where 
Ihe  wages  was  death,  there  was  no  limit  placed 
upon  his  extravagance.  Thus  the  battle  went, 
not  to  those  who  were  bom  into  Prussianism, 
but  to  those  who,  though  legislated  into  it,  were 
determined  that  their  children  should  not  in- 
herit is  as  a  birth-wrong;  and  thus  that  old 
pun  of  Gregory  the  Great,  ''nan  Angli,  sed  An- 
geliy'*  became  a  prophecy  fulfilled — ^these  com- 
mon Englishmen  were  men  with  souls.  De- 
hyphenation  was  disinfecting  the  world.  Having 
had  no  one  at  home  interested  enough  in  him 
to  unravel  the  complexities  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
pedigree,  the  common  Englishman  became  his 
own  tutor  in  France,  and  he  never  stopped  to 
inquire  who  the  devil  a  bally  Angle  was  wheu 
he  found  the  Saxon  in  the  ranks  of  the  Kaiser. 

At  the  lower  end  of  that  line  of  battle,  the 
day  was  almost  lost  when  Gough  at  the  head  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps  failed  to  maintain  his 
contact  with  the  army  of  Foch.  This  was  the 
same  Gough  who  a  few  years  before  showed  his 
Prussian  spirit  by  refusing  to  oppose  Carson 
and  his  brother  Ulsterites,  although  de  jure  and 
de  facto,  they  were  rebels.  His  experience  in 
France  with  the  troops  of  the  Hohenzollem 
family  of  Brandenburg  was  less  delightful 
than  that  of  a  former  generation  of  Goughs 
and  Carsons  who  fought  on  the  same  side  with 
the  Brandenburg  brigands  at  the  Boyne.  The 
HohenzoUerii  hinds  were  no  longer  on  the  pay- 
roll of  England. 

Down  that  long  line  of  carnage  and  desola- 
tion stretching  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea, 
history,  many  said,  was  in  the  making.  It  is 
paradoxical,  I  admit,  but  more  trufe,  that  his- 
tory was  in  the  unmaking.  The  descendants 
of  those  who  fought  under  Wellington  were 
fighting  with  and  not  against  the  descendants 
of  those  who  fought  under  Napoleon. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  history  Eng- 
land was  fighting  against  her  old  ally  of 
Waterloo.  And  now  with  her  very  existence 
threatened,  she  sought  the  leadership  of  Foch, 
that  master  of  Napoleonic  strategy,  that  Sir 
Galahad,  who  represented  nothing  in  defense 
of  which  either  England  or  Germany  had  es- 
tablished their  perfidious   reciprocity   of  mer- 


cenary militarism.  She  had  imported  hired 
German  troops  into  Ireland ;  she  had  placed  a 
German  line  of  rulers  upon  her  throne;  she 
had  sent  an  army  to  the  continent  to  help  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  the  family  of  HohemsoUem; 
she  had  sent  German  gun-men,  tinder  Biedesd 
and  Breymann,  to  fight  against  us  in  the  Be?- 
olution;  she  had  stood  with  Bliicher  and  his 
Prussians  at  Waterloo;  she  had  uttered  no  em- 
phatic protest  when  Bismarck  took  Schleswig- 
Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  pried  Alsace-Lor- 
raine off  the  land  of  France  with  his  military- 
diplomatic  ''jimmy";  she  had  given  over  Heli- 
goland to  the  Eaiser;  she  had  abetted  the  Q^ 
man  attack  on  Venezuela  in  1902,  when  the 
Kaiser,  under  the  pretence  of  attempting 
to  collect  some  money  due  to  Ctemums, 
was  in  reality  testing  the  readiness  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  defend  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine;  she  had  legislated  her  in- 
dustrial population  into  the  Prussian  system 
of  Compulsory  Insurance;  ^e  had  allowed  to 
go  unpunished  the  disgraceful  affair  in  Ulster, 
which  gave  Germany  good  cause  to  eliminate 
her  as  a  serious  opponent  in  war;  and  here 
she  was  on  the  soil  of  France  fighting  to  avoid 
destruction  by  a  power  which  she  in  a  large 
measure  had  raised  to  its  present  stat«  of  im- 
mitigable arrogance.  England,  at  least,  did 
not  deserve  the  hatred  or  ingratitude  of  Ger- 
many. I  am  but  expressing  the  opinion  of  a 
living  Englishman,  who,  paraphrasing  the 
words  which  Shakespeare  put  into  the  month 
of  Wolsey,  said  that  if  England  had  served  her 
Ood  with  half  ihe  zeal  she  served  ihe  German 
kings,  there  fvould  not  have  heen  one  reimuw* 
of  them  in  her  path  either  to  slander  or  to 
slwg  her. 

The  American  who  is  constantly  reminding 
his  countr3rmen  that  England  is  not  hostile  to 
us  may  see  in  this  indictment  an  evidence  of 
our  hostility  to  England.  Imperfectly  under- 
standing his  history  and  lacking  genuine  ^ 
preciation  of  the  Democracy  in  which  he  is 
privileged  to  be  a  citi^n,  the  American  Anglo- 
phile type  of  patriot  is  a  weak  advocate  either 
for  England  or  for  this  country.  We  are  not 
hostile  to  England  just  because  we  do  not 
choose  to  forget  our  history.  We  did  not  leave 
her  as  a  bride  tearfully  going  forth  from  her 
father's  house,  richly  dowered,  and  fortifled 
with  the  family  blessing;  but  after  seven  long 
years  of  bitter  sacrifice,  we  went  our  way,  a 
struggling  nation,  "with  malice  towards  none 
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and  charily  for  all."  We  are  not  hostile  to 
England  just  because  we  understand  her  bet- 
ter than  she  understands  us.  We  did 
not  steal  her  institutions,  her  language,  or 
her  common  law,  any  more  than  we  stole  the 
idea  of  covering  our  nakedness.  There  are 
some  things  which  cannot  be  patented.  We  do 
not  dislike  dukes  or  princes;  we  like  men.  We 
do  not  think  that  England  is  discourteous  or 
hostile;  we  believe  that  she  is  ponderously 
courteous  but  socially  prudish.  Possessing  a 
courtesy  which  is  i>art  of  our  sense  of  humor, 
and  being  unwilling  either  to  offend  or  con- 
done the  idolatry  of  worshipping  social  caste, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  become  towards  her 
prudishly  sociable;  she,  possessing  a  courtesy 
which  is  entirely  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor, 
cannot  understand  that  we  assume  this  pardon- 
able virtue  in  order  to  be  merciful  to  her  un- 
pardonable social  chastily.  She  having  a  House 
of  Comimons,  thinks  that  we  are  common;  we, 
having  no  House  of  Lords,  do  not  believe  that 
she  is  altogether  uncommon.  She  endeavors 
to  hypnotize  us  with  her  hoary  antiquity  by 
continually  reminding  us  that  she  is  an  incu- 
bator for  the  "sons  of  gentlOTien.'*  We  do 
not  think  that  we.  are  parvenus  because  we 
make  a  specialty  of  breeding  ''fathers  and 
grandfathers  of  gentlemen." 

Some  years  ago,  the  American  Ambassador 
to  England  invited  an  American  girl  to  attend 
with  him  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 
in  London.  When,  however,  a  debate  arose  as 
to.  whether  she  should,  be  received 
as  a  princess,  both  she  and  her  father  lost 
their  patience  and  the  proposed  trip  was  aban- 
doned in  disgust.  That  young  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States.     Her  father  was  Theodore  Roosevelt.* 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  John  L.  Sullivan, 
then  the  champion  of  the  world  in 
a  sport  called  the  manly  art,  was  kind  enough, 
while  in  London,  to  honor  the  invitation  of  an 
athletic  club  to  box  an  exhibition  before  the  late 
King  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
presenting  himself  at  the  club  entrance  with 
his  friend,  Arthur  Brisbane,  the  journalist,  at 
that  time  lEtn  American  correspondent  in  Lon- 
don, Sullivan  was  told  that  his  friend  could 
not  acc6mpany  him.  The  reason  given  was  that 
Brisbane  was  a  newspaper  man.  Thereupon 
John  L.  decided  that  there  would  be  no  exhi- 
bition, and  of  course  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 


well    as   Sullivan   and   Brisbane,    enjoyed   the 
bout. 

These  are  mere  trifles,  you  will  say.  They 
are  trifles ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  matter 
is  with  England.  She  obscures  our  vision  with 
a  smoke-screen  of  pettiness,  and  expects  us  to 
confuse  it  with  awr  horizon.  If  she  would  only 
get  rid  of  that  ''cussed"  smoke-screen,  she 
could  catch  up  with  us — ^in  three  generations. 

France,  with  all  her  foibles  and  follies,  had 
something  left  of  the  virtue  of  consistency. 
Now,  as  always,  she  was  fighting  the  Hun. 
Preyed  upon  by  (German  propaganda,  bringing 
Socialism  in  its  wake;  maligned  as  a  leper 
fiendish  in  his  lust  for  women,  the  Frenchman 
was  at  least  proving  to  the  world  that  infra-men 
might  fall  victims  to  women  and  yet  not  be 
vanquished  by  any  foe  among  supermen.  And  if 
there  were  some  short-sighted  individuals  whose 
hatred  of  France  led  them  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Germany,  it  was  an  indication  not  of  the 
decadence  of  France,  but  of  the  moral  debility 
and  ignoble  rage  of  an  era,  in  which  nations 
and  individuals,  loudly  professing  a  militant 
Christianity,  allied  themselves  with  the  Turk 
-by  walking  like  wolves  into  that  pen  of  devilish 
philosophy  from  which  is  shouted  that  specious 
slc^n  of  materialistic  internationalism,  "the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of 
God."  I  am  not  forgetting  that  in  1878,  nin« 
d«y%  before  the  Congress  of  Berlin  met.  Great 
Britain  concluded  a  treaty  with  Turkey, 
whereby  in  return  for  permission  to  occupy 
the  island  of  Cypress,  she  pledged  herself  to 
maintain,  hy  force  if  necessary,  the  -integrity 
of  the  Sultan's  remaining  possessions  in  Asia. 
Furthermofre,  she  was  a  party  to  the  erittie  of 
thrusting  the  Macedonian  Christians  back  ud- 
der Turkish  rule,  because  she  believed  that  her 
own  interests  at  the  Dardanelles  demanded  a 
Turkey  strong  enough  to  defy  Russia.  This 
was  Disraeli's  "peace  with  honor."  Germany 
was  only  imitating  her  tutor  when  she  sold 
herself  to  the  Turks.  Even  France  had  shaken 
the  hand  of  the  Turk,  when  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon she  entered  the  Crimean  War  on  the 
side  of  England  and  Turkey,  and  afterwards 
subscribed  to  that  pleasantry  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  which  stipulated  that  Turkey's  promises 
to  be  a  good  boy  gave  no  power  the  right  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Christians.  Verily, 
cleanliness  is  next  to  deviltry,  when  empires 
take  -a  Turkish  bath. 

The    Bible    and    the    Koran;    Christianity 
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and  Islam;  Christ  and  Mohammed.  If,  after 
July  first,  that  is  the  only  cocktail  left  for  us 
to  drink,  I  am  for  a  bone-dry  world,  even  to 
the  waters  under  the  earth.  One  might  think 
that  hating  Prance  for  her  infra-socialism  con* 
sisted  in  loving  Germany  for  her  super-  social- 
ism. Yet  neither  the  infra-socialism  of  France, 
nor  the  super-socialism  of  Germany,  nor  the 
refined  anarchy  of  a  Turko-Prussian  despotism 
was  able  to  break  Poch,  or  to  cause  him  to 
doubt  for  a  single  instance  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  If  Prance,  like  many  of  us,  forgot 
much,  Poch,  unlike  most  of  us,  remembered 
more  and  saved  us  all.  Hearing  some  men 
of  Irish  blood  disparage  Prance  and  glorify 
Germany,  one  would  think  that  Saint  Patrick 
was  a  Brandenburger  and  that  he  came  out  of 
Germany  to  Ireland.  If  the  man  of  Irish  blood 
has  preserved  his  nationalism,  if  he  has  re- 
mained true  to  Christian  ideals,  if  he  idoes 
not  fill  the  ranks  of  anarchy,  if  his  women  do 
not  include  many  more  than  a  corporal's  guard 
in  the  army  of  prostitution,  if  he  stands 
for  the  authority  of  wise  and  just  democratic 
government, — he  owes  his  heritage  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Patrick  and  not  to  Prussianism.  If  the 
despotic  Socialism  of  Prance  slaps  you  on  one 
cheek,  don't  turn  the  other  to  the  despotic, 
even  though  Imperial,  anarchy  of  Prussia. 
Surely  Prance  could  not  love  Saint  Patrick 
less  than  Prussia  loved  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
or  England   Saint   Thomas  Becket. 

There  isn't  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
negative  sympathy  and  sentimentality  of  those 
who,  deprived  by  the  exigencies  of  war  from 
making  a  holy  pilgrimage  to  Germany  to  drive 
a  gold  nail  into  the  wooden  statue  of  the  brutal- 
faced  Hindenburg,  eulogized  him  and  his  mas- 
ter in  language  more  befitting  the  innocence 
and  spirituality  of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  humil- 
ity and  intellectuality  of  Pasteur,  the  hems  of 
whose  garments  no  HohenzoUem  or  Hinden- 
burg or  Hapsburg  or  Hanoverian  was  ever 
worthy  to  touch.  Let  those  who  would  know 
the  indebtedness  of  the  world,  and  especially 
of  Germany,  to  Prance  read  the  life  of  Louis 
Pasteur.  In  that  one  Prenchman  there  is  a 
debt  which  can  never  be  cancelled.  But  par- 
ticularly let  them  take  notice  of  this:  Prance, 
did  not  give,  either  to  Germany  or  to  th< 
world.  Compulsory  Sickness  Insurance.  Inl 
fact,  in  both  Prance  and  Belgium,  Compulsory 
Sickness  Insurance  is  a  dead  letter,  because  it 
never  was  a  live  issue.     Having  ensnared  the 


political  demagogues  of  Prance  and  their  fol- 
lowing of  treacherous  and  traitorous  puppetB, 
but  having  failed  to  catch  the  multitude  of 
simple  French  people,  Eoltur  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  damnable  campaigzis  of  indecency 
recorded  in  the  entire  history  of  human  degra- 
dation. Shamelessly  and  insidiously,  crawling 
on  her  belly  along  her  slimy  course,  she  de- 
famed a  whole  race  of  people  as  human  vermin 
sunk  to  the  nadir  of  vileness  and  degeneracy. 
But  Kultur  is  a  paradoxical  performer.  What 
she  built  to  be  a  dung-hill,  turned  out  to  be  a 
fortress,  and  those  whom  she  branded  as  weak- 
lings qualified  as  giants.  On  the  apex  of  that 
Kultur-corroded  knoll  stood  Poch,  the  soul  of 
Veritas,  confounding  the  Vanitas  of  a  people 
whose  amvy  covld  not  take  a  dung-hM  ly 
storm! 

When  the  elder  Pitt,  in  answer  to  those  who 
criticized  him  for  sending  an  army  into  Ger- 
many to  help  Prederick  the  Great,  said:  "If 
I  send  an  army  into  Germany,  it  is  because  in 
Germany  I  can  conquer  America,"  he  would 
have  changed  the  whole  course  of  history  had 
he  intended  that  statement  to  be  an  example 
of  rhetorical  irony.  Had  he  not  lacked  the  hn- 
mor  to  be  ironical  as  well  as,  the  statesman- 
ship to  visualize  the  future,  his  boast  would 
have  meant,  "If  I  send  an  army  to 
America,  it  is  because  in  America  I  can  con- 
quer Germany.''  It  was  precisely  because  this 
did  not  happen  in  1918  A.D.,  that  America  sent 
an  army  into  Germany,  not  to  conquer  Ger- 
many, but  to  help  England  to  retrieve,  in  part, 
the  historic,  diplomatic,  and  rhetorical  Teutonic 
blunder  of  Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  He  might 
have  made  impossible  the  rise  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  (German  Empire.  We 
were  paying  an  old  debt  to  I^fayette, 
de  Grasse,  Rochambeau,  and  Pasteur.  The 
American  soldier  was  not  a  product  of  Prus- 
sianized legislation.  Along  that  whole  Une 
from  Switzerland  to  the  sea,  there  is  not  a 
solitary  argument  in  favor  of  Compulsory 
Health  Insurance,  either  west  or  east  of  the 
sad  memorials  which  mark  Prussian  eflSeiency 
in  Compulsory  Desolation. 

I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  placing  this 
subject  in  the  simple  frame  of  historical 
ruth.  In  the  entire  history  of  the 'two  nations 
where  this  compulsory  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted, there  is  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  supported  by  an  ethical  arch. 
It  is  a  bloodless  solution  bv  ihe  economics  of 
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materialism.  It  is  as  heartless  as  the  alliance 
with  the  Turk,  and  the  abandonment  to  the 
Turk  of  the  Macedonian  Christians.  It  is  the 
demotion  of  Christian  philosophy  in  favor 
of  mathematics — ^and  grammar  school  mathe- 
matics at  that.  I  know  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
our  day  to  sniff  at  ideals  as  platitudes,  and  ideal- 
ists as  dreamers — a  custom  which  is  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  the  fellow  who  is  constantly  ob- 
jecting that  the  other  fellow  isn't  practical.  It 
is  this  practical  fellow  who  falls  for  the 
"brotherhood  of  man  and  Fatherhood  of  God" 
stuff,  because  he  isn't  practical  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  ''Let  us  first  construct 
the  brotherhood  of  man,"  he  argues,  ''and, 
presto,  you  have  the  Fatherhood  of  Gted." 
This  fellow  is  too  practical  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  cause  and  result.  Let  me  say 
to  my  practical  friend  that  he  is  a  blind  stool- 
pigeon  for  the  materialism  of  individualism 
and  internationalism,  and  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing himself  for  serfdom  in  that  economic 
Utopia  of  Bismarck,  the  fatherhood  of  barons 
and  the  brotherhood  of  serfs.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  Libertas  and  Aequalitas  looted 
by  Fratemitas  and  Patemitas.  The  practical 
fellow  too  often  learns  his  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  life  in  a  correspondence  course 
on  the  psychology  of  salesmanship  established 
by  our  old  friend  Fritz.  But  observe  that  Fritz 
does  not  offer  any  courses  in  the  psychology 
of  buying! 

This  canreai  emptor  (let  the  buyer  beware) 
idea  of  business  has  led  to  the  c&ueat  dvis 
(let  the  citizen  beware)  idea  of  government, 
and  while  such  an  idea  maintains  either  in 
business  or  in  government,  justice,  call  it  legal 
or  social,  as  you  please,  will  be  a  mere  hypocrisy, 
in  which  might  or  cunning  will  always  pre- 
vail over  right  unless  we  have  a  Lincoln  or  a 
Roosevelt  to  lead  us.  This  devouring,  insatia- 
ble, and  lawless  appetite  for  material  advan- 
tage, which  Woodrow  Wilson  calls  "the  New 
Freedom,"  but  which  Theodore  Roosevelt 
called  the  old,  old,  freedom,  is  a  pathological 
condition  imposed  upon  civilization  by  the  in- 
dustrial frenzy  which  subordinates  everything 
from  life  to  life  everlasting  to  the  creation  of 
world  markets,  and  to  the  artificial  regulation 
of  the  old  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Unhappily  the  problem  which  Health  Insur- 
ance  is  attempting  to  solve  is  ever  present,  and 
moreover,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  deny  the 


advantages  of  insurance,  health,  or  any  other 
kind.  My  purpose  is  merely  to  assert  that  in 
this  country,  the  family,  which  is  the  spiritual 
unit  of  the  State,  cannot  also  be  the  spiritless 
unit  of  industrialism.  The  triumph  of  indus- 
trialism means  the  Absolute  State,  the  last  act 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  and  lowly  of 
mankind.  This  whole  subject  is  so  vast  that 
it  must  be  debated  and  settled  in  the  forum  of 
the  Nation;  because  otherwise  its  solution  will 
be  a  horrible  nightmare  induced  by  the  cras^- 
quilt  created  from  multiform  and  multi-colored 
patches  of  State  legislation.  Before  our  Coun- 
try attempts  to  wrestle  with  sickness  and  un- 
employment insurance,  we  must  have  more 
compulsory  decency,  more  ^compulsory  demo- 
cratic government,  more  compulsory  Ameri- 
canism, and  more  of  that  compulsory  practical 
Christian  Philosophy,  both  in  business  and  in 
government  which  is  symbolized  by  the  square 
deal  and  the  big  stick — ^yes,  and  by  every  act 
in  the  all  too  short  life — of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

"Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire — 

Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 

Judge  of  the  Nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — ^lest  we  forget!" 

BEFSHB^CKft. 

>Rubinotv^:     Standards   at   Health    Insurance,    pp.    27,    28.     Henry 

Holt  *  Ca.  New  York,   iwe. 
'Moifpui,  Junef4:    Theodore  Rooeerelt,  the  Bov.  and  Man,  p.  282. 
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KOHLER'S    DISEASE    OF    THE    TARSAL 
SCAPHOID  IN  CHILDREN. 

By  Frederick  W.  O'Bribn,  M.D.,  Boston, 

instructor  in  Roentoenology,  Tufts  Medical  School; 
Visiting  Roentgenologist  to  the  Cambridge  ^Hos- 
pital,  Mt.  Aulmm  Street  ;  Cambridge  Munici- 
pal Hospital;  and  Boston  Consumptives' 
Hospital;  Member  of  the  American 
Roentgen-Ray  Society. 

I 

Kohler's  Disea'e  of  the  tarsal  scaphoid  is 
probably  a  non-infeetious  process  confined,  as 
its  name  implies,  to  the  tarsal  scaphoid,  seen 
omlyi  in  children,  cliriieally  characterized  by 
swelling  of  the  foot,  pain  on  palpation  and 
weight  bearing,  usually  without  constitutional 
signs,  giving  some  history  of  trauma  and  pres- 
enting a  distinct  roentgen  picture  and  a  good 
prognosis. 

The  aflfected  scaphoid  returns  to  normal  with 
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indifferent  treatment  and  fundamentally  the 
disease  appears  to  be  due  to  delayed  develop- 
ment of  the  ossific  centre  of  this  bone,  which  is 
stimulated  to  osteogenesis  by  traumatism  (al- 
though the  pathogenic  organisms  have  not  defi- 
nitely been  ruled  put  as  causative  agents)  much 
as  the  isolated  embryonic  cells  are  supposed  to 
be  in  carcinoma.  The  pain  and  swelling  may  be 
due  to  a  post-traumatic  osteitis.    - 

Less  than  a  score  of  cases  have  been  described 
in  the  literature  so  that  to  date  it  may  be  con- 
sidered rare.  Doubtless,  before  Kohler's^  study 
in  1918  and  since  that  time  when  he  reported 
three  cases,  it  has  been  frequently  diagnosed  as 
cold  tubercular  abscess.  As  its  characteristics 
become  more  widely  known,  no  doubt  we  shall 
speak  of  it  as  something  infrequent  but  not 
rare. 

Pfahler,*  in  1913,  reported  a  case,  and  at 
that  time  reviewed  the  literature,  including 
Kohler's  three  cases  and  one  each  reported  by 
Behn,  Dobisch,  Haennisch,  Preiser,  and  Schaffer. 
Pfahler*s  case  was  in  a  boy  three  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  who  had  recurrent  aittacks  of 
lameness  in  the  right  leg  which  came  on  sud- 
denly, lasted  several  weeks,  and  then  disap- 
peared. All  of  these  cases  were  in  boys,  and 
four  gave  a  history  of  traumatism.  Pf abler 's 
case  gave  no  such  history  and  in  his  case  the 
lameness  and  pain  disappeared  in  two  days, 
which  he  thinks  is  against  compression  fracture 
which  Stumme*  holds  is  the  condition  really 
present.  Pfahler  concludes  that  because  of  the 
increased  density  at  the  point  of  ossification 
noted  in  the  roentgen  plates,  the  process  is  an 
inflammatory  one,  an  osteitis  probably  of  trau- 
matic origin,  which  interferes  with  development 
of  this  bone. 

Rotch  and  George,*  in  1910,  described  a  case 
which  occurred  in  a  boy  six  years  old.  The 
roentgen  examination  showed  a  very  much  un- 
developed scaphoid  in  the  left  foot.  This  boy 
had  a  twin  brother  in  whom  the  roentgen  ray 
showed  a  very  much  undeveloped  condition  of 
the  scaphoid  but  to  whom  this  abnormality  did 
not  cause  any  trouble. 

Schultz,'  in  1912,  made  a  study  of  seven  cases 
and  believed  that  the  narrowing  of  the  scaphoid 
is  due  to  injury,  probably  a  fracture  of  the 
ossification  centre  of  this  bone. 

Wohlauer,*  in  1913,  reported  three  cases.  He 
states  that  while  trauma  may  be  a  factor,  that 
the  condition  is  due  primarily  to  defect  in  the 
mechanism  of  bone  development. 


Fassett,^  in  1914,  suggested  that  the  conditkm 
is  a  tubercular  process  healed  and  sderoaed,  tx- 
tention  not  being  drawn  to  the  foot  until  the 
wall  of  cicatrization  is  broken  down  and  causes 
pain. 

Hetzel,^  in  1917,  reported  a  case  of  his  own 
and  reviewed  some  twelve  cases  in  the  Uten- 
ture.  He,  too,  believes  that  while  trauma  may 
be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  condition  it  is  not 
tiie  fundamental  one.  His  own  case  was  care- 
fully studied  and  showed  a  negative  Von  Pir- 
quet  and  negative  Wassermann.  He  notes  that 
the  roentgen  picture  in  tuberculosis  and 
Kohler's  disease  are  not  alike.  The  fact  that 
the  scaphoid  returns  to  normal  anatomical  ap- 
pearance would  seem  to  rule  out  not  only  tn- 
berculosis  but  also  the  theory  of  compression 
fracture  and  pathogenic  osteitis. 

Stumme  has  carefully  described  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roentgenogram  in  his  case  showing 
the  trabeculae  of  bone  pushed  together  with  a 
little  splinter  of  the  cortex  broken  off,  and  sog- 
gests  that  because  of  the  flat  shape  of  the 
scaphoid  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
cuboid  and  cuneiform  this  tarsal  bone  is  an- 
atomically favorable  for  injury  of  this  type. 
Het'zel  and  Pfahler,  however,  point  out  the  ab- 
sence of  history  of  injury  in  a  lai^  number  of 
the  cases  as  well  as  the  gradual  onset  which 
would  be  against  such  a  conclusion. 

Preiser*  also  inclines  to  the  possibility  of  this 
disease  being  a  compression  fracture  and  has 
reported  several  cases  of  fracture  of  the  carpal 
scaphoid  following  a  slight  injury  which  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  disturb  the  blood  supply 
to  the  bone,  permitting  a  rarefaction  and  con- 
sequent compression  fracture.  No  bacteriologi- 
cal or  microscopic  studies  have  been  made  in 
these  cases,  naturally  enough  because  of  their 
spontaneous  cure,  and  Hetzel  points  out  tiiat 
Kidner  has  reported  a  case  of  Perthes'  Diaetse, 
similar  in  some  respects  to  Kohler's  DiseMe, 
upon  which  he  operated  and  recovered  a  fltafigr- 
lococcus  aureus  of  a  blood  stream'  inJMioD, 
mild  in  character  and  capable  of  spontanMMS 
cure.  Operation  on  a  case  of  Kohler's  disease 
might  disclose  the  same  condition,  and  in  fliis 
condition  Madelung's  deformity  of  the  watt 
the  true  nature  of  which  is  still  a  matter  of 
speculation,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
'  Tt  is  known  that  the  scaphoid  is  among  the 
last  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  to  ossify.  Haen- 
nisch*^ believes  it  to  be  a  defective  ossification 
of  the  epiphysis  of  traumatic  origin. 
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The  symptoms  of  all  cases  have  been  similar, 
with  ovset  sudden  or  gradual,  limping,  with 
pain  on  weight  bearing  or  on  palpation,  with 
swelling  with  and  without  redness  over  the 
scaphoid.     The  roentgenogram  is  typical. 

Bertolotti"  has  written  at  length  on  the  x-ray 
appearances,  which  in  substanoe  are  as  de- 
scribed by  Kohler,  and  summarized  by  Hetzel. 
The  scaphoid  shows  changes  in  four  ways:  1, 
Size.  One-half  to  one-quarter  tsmaller  than 
normal;  2,  form  entirely  regular;  3,  architec- 
ture impossible  to  recognize,  cortex  and  spongy 
portion  running  together;  4,  density  increased 
two  to  four  fold. 

The  prognosis  seems  to  be  invariably  good. 
Kohler  says  the  disease  may  extend  over  a 
period  of  two  to  three  years.  Wohlauer  points 
out  that  the  trouble  disappears  under  different 
or  indifferent  forms  of  treatment.  Most  writers 
report  rest  and  support  iri  some  form. 

Case  Report.  Girl,  aged  3  years,  referred 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  O'Brien,  December  29,  1918,  for 
roentgen  examination.  Chief  complaint,  limp 
with  paiji  and  swelling,  without  redness,  in  left 
foot  over  scaphoid.  Family  history,  father  and 
mother  living  and  well,  home  surroundings  ex- 
cellent, no  other  children.  Personal  history, 
normal  birth.  Past  history,  none  of  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood,  no  illness  until  present. 
Present  history,  one  week  ago  child  began  to 
limp  and  on  inspection  of  foot  parents  noticed 
left  foot  swollen  and  painful.  At  no  time  was 
there  any  redness  of  the  foot  noticed.  Child 
gave  an  indefinite  history  of  having  tripped 
over  some  object  or  having  been  struck  with 
plaything  by  one  of  her  companions.  No  con- 
stitutional signs. 


FIG.  1. — ^Arrow    points    to   RfffHrti-cl    r^caphoid. 
seen  on  right  foot 


Normal   scaphoid   is 


Fig.  2. — Lateral  view  of  affected  tarfniR. 

X-Raij  Examination.  Both  feet  were  examined 
and  the  typical  appearance  in  the  left  scaphoid 
(Pig.  1)  detailed  above  was  made  out,  the  af- 
fected scaphoid  being  smaller  than  normal,  ir- 
regular in  outline  with  no  distinction  between 
cortex  and  spongy  portion  and  much  increased 
in  density.    Patellae*  not  radiographed. 

Subsequent  Roentgen  Examinations.  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919,  showed  increase '  in  size  and  de- 
crease in  density.  February  17,  1919,  showed 
further  change  toward  normal.  Patient  mean- 
while had  been  in  plaster  cast  which  has  been 
removed  and  patient  now  is  about  without  any 
support  and  without  clinical  signs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC 
AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  USE  OF 
INFLUENZA  VACCINE  '*B''  AT  THE 
WRENTHAM  STATE  SCHOOL,  WREN- 
THAM,  MASS. 

By  George  L.  Wallace,  M.D.,  Wbentham,  Mass. 
Superintendent, 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  influenza  at  the 
Wrentham  State  School  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  was  740,  with  a  mor- 

•  In  one  oa^e  reported  hy  KOhler  a  similar  pathological  condition 
wnf,  iioXet\    in   the  patella. 
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tality  of  27  cases.  The  infection  was  general, 
extending  to  all  departments  of  that  institution. 

The  epidemic  was  brought  to  the  institution 
by  two  employees  who  had  been  away  from  the 
school  for  a  few  days  and  returned  to  the  in- 
stitution ill.  The  first  employee  returned  on 
September  12,  and  .the  second,  on  the  15th. 
Neither  of  these  cases  was  seriously  ill  and  at 
first  were  considered  severe  colds.  In  a  few 
da3rs,  however,  many  of  the  inmates  and  em- 
ployees of  the  institution  became  suddenly  ill, 
manifesting  influenza  symptoms,  and  by  the 
20th,  the  invasion  had  -reached  the  epidemic 
stage,  there  being  on  that  day  122  persons  ill 
of  influenza  at  the  institution. 

As  soon  as  we  learned  i«re  oould  secure  in- 
fluenza vaccine,  we  began  to  vaccinate  our  em- 
ployees. Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Leary 
we  were  able  to  obtain  vaccine  to  use  for 
prophylactic  purposes  for  all  our  employees 
who  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  treatment. 
We  vaccinated  71  employees.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber five  afterwards  contracted  the  influenza. 
Fifty-eight  employees  were  not  vaccinated, 
and  out  of  this  number  38  contracted  the  dis- 
ease. We  also  vaccinated  30  of  our  high  grade 
girls  who  constantly  assisted  in  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  out  of  this  number  three  contracted 
the  influenza. 

In  a  building  in  which  lived  156  inmates,  28 
inmates  were  vaccinated.  Out  of  these  28  vac- 
cinated cases,  only  one  contracted  the  influenza. 
Of  the  128  unvaccinated  cases  in  this  building, 
all  equally  exposed  with  the  vaccinated  cases, 
64  contracted  the  disease. 


A  NEW  INCISION  FOR  APPENDECTOMY. 
By  Lkigh  F.  Watson,  M.D.,  Chicago. 

Many  writers  have  noted  that  in  the  cadaver 
the  base  of  the  appendix  is  found  at  McBur- 
ney's  point,  while  in  the  living  subject  it  is  be- 
low this  point,  usually  on  a  level  with  the  cen- 
ter of  Poupart's  ligament.  A  number  of  op- 
erators have  called  attention  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  appendix  can  be  removed  when  op- 
erating for  right  inguinal  hernia.  Since  1910, 
I  have  used  a  new  incision,  with  its  center  over 
the  base  of  the  appendix,  and  believe  that  in 


many  cases  it  is  an  improvement  over  those  in 
general  use. 

Incision.  A  point  one  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  right  anterior  superior  spine,  on  a 
level  with  a  line  connecting  the  two  superior 
spines,  is  selected  for  the  beginning  of  a  verti- 
cal incision  which  extends  directly  downward 
for  two  or  three  inches  to  a  point  just  above, 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  abdominal 
ring. 

Advantages, .  Traction  to  expose  the  appen- 
dix is  avoided,  because  this  incision,  in  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  and  its  aponeurosis,  the  most 
resistant  structures,  is  directly  over  the  base  of 
the  appendix.  It  can  be  enlarged  without  weak- 
ening the  abdominal  wall.  The  ilio-hypogastric 
and  ilio-inguinal  nerves  are  not  injured  because 
the  incision  lies  between  them.  Because  this  in- 
cision is  made  oyer  the  cecum,  the  small  ui- 
testines  do  not  crowd  into  the  wound  as  they 
do  when  the  McBumey  and  lateral  rectus  in- 
cisions are  used. 


PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

By    First    I^jeitt.    Hcaace    Gray,    Mestcal   Ooips, 
U.  S.  Abmt. 

[From  Medical  Service,  Base  Hospital,  Camp  Devena, 
Mass.] 

(Continued  from  poffe  iH.) 

37,  Consolidation  Clinically^  yet  not  at  au- 
topsy has  several  times  been  the  dismay  of  the 
ward  surgeon.  Fluid  and  a  compressed  lung 
were  all  that  were  found.  This  may  have  been 
the  pneutoococcemia  without  pneumonia,  as  jmt 
discussed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  yet 
exclude  (sceptical  though  we  may  Ibe)  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  lung  may  have  been  truly  solid 
and  later  resorbed.  Such  a  process  is,  however, 
indicated  by  a  case  report  by  Cole  (p.  1150)  of 
''typical  lobar  pneumonia  during  convalescoice 
from  measles.  The  blood  culture  showed  the 
presence  of  pneumococcus  type  I.  He  devel- 
oped fluid  in  the  left  chest  which  vras  purulent 
and  contained  pneumococcus  type  I.  and  S. 
haemolyticus.  He  died  three  days  after  the 
tapping,  and  at  necropsy  no  pneumonia  was 
found,  but  several  small  abscesses  in  the  left 
lung  and  a  very  large  amount  of  purulent  ex- 
udate in  the  left  pleura." 
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Summaries  of  our  five  eases  follow,  in  order 
of  the  volume  of  fluid  found  at  autopsy.  The 
fifth  case,  7075,  is  especially  convincing,  because 
there  was  so  little  fluid  and  no  atelectasis  that 
the  clinical  findings  of  solid  lung  could  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  atelectasis  even  by  the  greatest 
doubter. 

Reg.  No.  11218,  a  clinical  lobar  pneumonia, 
L.Ii.L.,  organism  unknown,  developed  on  the 
sixth  day  an  empyema,  3cc.  cloudy  fluid,  show- 
ing in  culture  streptococci.  Patient  died  the 
next  day,  and  gross  pathology  showed  no  pneu- 
monia but  complete  atelectasis  of  the  left  lung 
with  2600  c.c.  pus. 

Reg.  No.  12192  a  clinical  and  X-Ray  lobar 
pneumonia,  L.L.L.,  type  IV,  developed  on  the 
.sixth  day  an  exudate,  80  c.c,  turbid,  showing 
a  smear  of  occasional  pneumococci  but  a  nega- 
tive culture.  Despite  this  apparently  benign 
effusion  he  died  on  the  11th  day,  and  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  showed:  "Atelectasis  of  the  en- 
tire left  lung  but  no  evidence  of  pneumonia 
at  present,"  2200  c.c.  fluid  in  the  left  pleural 
cavity. 

Reg.  No.  12313  a  clinical  lobar  pneumonia, 
L.L.L.,  organism  unknown,  died  without  diag- 
nosis of  fluid.  Necropsy  showed  1200  cc.  with 
multiple  abscesses  of  the  left  lung  but  no  pneu- 
monic consolidation. 

Reg.  No.  8920,  a  clinical  lobar  pneumonia, 
R.L.L.,  organism  unknown,  on  the  eighth  day 
developed  empyema,  550  cc.  pus,  growing 
streptococci.  He  was  operated  on  the  same  day, 
and  500  cc.  obtained.  He  died  25  days  later, 
and  on  the  table  showed  no  pneumonia  but  only 
150  cc.  in  the  right  pleura. 

Reg.  No.  7075,  a  clinical  pneumonia  of  both 
lower  lobes,  organism  unknown,  on  the  20th  day 
developed  bilateral  empyema,  60  cc.  from  the 
It.  and  KK)  cc.  from  the  rt.  side,  both  turbid 
and  both  growing  streptococci.  He  was 
promptly  thoracotomized  on  the  left  but  no  fluid 
was  obtained.  He  died  24  days  later,  and  on 
the  table  showed  no  fluid  in  either  chest,  but 
only  a  broncho-pneumonia  on  the  R.L.L.  and  a 
* 'questionalble  pneumonia ''  of  the  L.L.L. 

38.  The  Time  of  Development  of  60%  of  our 
empyemas  was  within  the  fiipst  two  weeks  of  the 
pneumonia.  The  mortality  of  empyemas  de- 
velopinar  within  one  week  after  the  onset  of 
pneumonia  was  41%,  vs.  26%  in  those  develop- 
ing during  the  second  week  of  the  pneumonia, 
and  1%  in  those  developing  later. 


Table  XXIV.  Time  of  Onset  op  Bmftbma. 


No.  OF  Cabbs 


PiBCnre. 
OP  All  77  Emfyemah 


No. 
Dbad 


In  1st  week 
In  2iid  week 
In  3rd  week 
In  4tli  week 
In  5tli  week 
Post  mortem 

Total 


27 

19 

6 

7 

1 
17 

77 


35%  J 
25%  j 


<iO% 


{'1 


5 

11 
0 
0 
17 

34 


Cabb 
Mob 

TALITT 
41% 

26% 

7% 


S9,  The  Value  of  Operation  was  great.  Un- 
operated  empyemas  with  mixed  pneumoeoccus 
and  streptococcus  were  66%  fatal,  with  strepto- 
coccus without  pneumoeoccus  71%,  and  with 
pneumoeoccus  without  streptococcus  79%  fatal. 
A  positive  culture  of  streptococcus,  and  even 
more  of  pneumoeoccus  (contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion in  the  past),  indicates  operation,  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  medical  service.  The  surgeons  are  in- 
clined to  demand  in  addition  a  certain  amount 
of  pus  or  embarrassment  of  respiration.  The 
operated  empyemas  were  only  21%  fatal,  while 
of  the  unoperated  74%  died.  The  large  num- 
y^T  of  unoperated  empyemas,  34,  was  due 
mainly  to  failure  to  diagnose  17  of  the  cases; 
of  the  remaining  17  unoperated  cases,  nine  were 
refused  operation  and  lived,  while  eight  were 
refused  operation  and  died.  These  eight  were 
refused  operation  because  the  surgeons  felt  that 
their  slim  chances*  were  more  likely  to  be  wiped 
out  by  operation  than  improved.  In  other 
words,  they  too  frequently  had  purulent  poly- 
serositis (in  4)  or  were  in  extremis. 

Tabu:  XXV.  Empyemas  Operated  and  Not  OrraAnD. 

Dead 


No.  Cams     No.    Per  Cent. 


Pneumococci 
alone. 

Streptococci 
alone. 

Pneumococci 
and  strepto- 
coocl  mixed. 

Unknown 
organisms. 

Not  operated. 


Operated. 


[Operated 
•i  Not  operated 
I  Total 
r  Operated 
\  Not  operated 
I  Total 
r  Operated 
\  Not  operated 
I  Tdtal 
f  Operated 
-(  Not  operated 
I  Total 
f  Diaipiosed 
\  'T'ndia«noeed 
I  Total 


Total 


Total  empyemas 


8 
14 

—22 
26 
14 

1 

6 
—IS 

2 

0 
—2 
17 
17 

43 

77 


0 
11 
—11 

8 
10 
—18 
.1 

4 
—5 

0 

0 
— O 

8 
17 
—26 

9 

34 


0 
19% 

50% 

«i% 
71% 


14% 

88% 

0 
0 


47% 
100% 


-74% 
21% 

44% 


iO.  Early  Operation  was  apparently  associ- 
ated with  high  mortality,  44%,  vs.  7%  for  the  em- 
pyemas operated  more  than  two  days  after  the 
diaprnosis  was  made.    In  reality  this  high  early 
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morUlity  may  have  been  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  the  patients  were  so  severely  sick  that  de- 
lay in  operating  wa^  not  considered.  For  proof 
there  is  still  needed  paired  cases  of  about  equal 
gravity,  one  patient  oi)erated  immediately  on 
diagnosis  and  the  other  after  an  interval,  of 
perhaps  four  days. 

Tabu:  XXVI.   Time  of  Ofeba-vion. 


Operated  on  1st  day  of  emp. 
2iid 
3rd 
After  3rd 

Total 


Blips. 

D. 

Casb  Mortalitt 

6 
10 

2 
25 

3 
4 
0 
2 

50%         44% 
40% 

0%           7% 

8% 

43        9 


21% 


41.  Nature  of  Operation  was  in  all  the  cases 
in  this  series  thoracotomy  alone  i.e.,  incision 
into  the  pleura  without  costectomy. 

42.  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  pneumonia 
has  long  'been  lobar  and  broncho  (lobular) .  The 
latter  has  recently  been  subgrouped  by  Mac- 
callum  (p.  1153)  into  lobular  pneumonia  (the 
usual  bronchopneumonia)  and  interstitial  bron- 
chopneumonia.  The  latter  is  "already  fairly 
well  known  ....  In  children  as  a  sequel  of 
measles."  He  goes  on  to  emphasize  on  the  basis 
of  his  studies  in  Texas : 

a.  That  the  frequency  of  interstitial  bron- 
chopneumonia in  adults  has  not  been  appreci- 
ated. This  failure  has  presumably  been  due  to 
the  fact  stated  elsewhere  in  their  joint  article 
by  Cole:  '*The  study  of  these  cases  has  not 
made,  it  possible  to  differentiate  clinically  be- 
tween— ^interstitial  blx)nchopneumonia  and — 
lobular  pneumonia.  Consequently  in  olinical 
discussion  all  these  cases  are  termed  broncho- 
pneumonia." 

b.  That  complicating  empyema  is  frequent 
in  adults  though  not  in  children. 

c.  That  *'the  hemolytic  streptococcus  is  the 
true  causative  factor." 

Some  of  our  postmeasles  bronchopneumonias 
have  been  found  histologically  to  resemble 
Maccallum's  microscopic  description.  The  gross 
morbid  anatomy  of  these  lungs  has  been 
startling,  **like  a  sponge  soaked  in  a  pail  of 
thin  bloody  pus."     (Camac  f) 

43.  Lobar  vs.  Confluent -Lobular.  Clinically 
"very  often  it  may  be  impossible  to  definitely 
determine  with  which  of  the  two  forms  we  have 
to  deal."  (Norris,  p.  265.)  Five  cases  in  this 
series  were  clinically  lobar  but  pathologically 
proven  confluent-lobular.  Per  contra,  one  case 
diagnosed  lobular  was  proven  by  autopsy  to  be 


lobar;  and  another  case  (at  first  diagnosed 
lobar)  developed  on  the  day  before  death  saeh 
general  rales  through  both  lungs  that  the  diag- 
nosis was  changed  to  oonfluent-lobular  broncho- 
pneumonia^ yet  necropsy  showed  lobar  alone. 
Incidentally  this  case  emphasizes  the  remark  in 
paragraph  12,  (a)  III,  that  bronchitis  is  pari 
of  the  disease  lobar  pneumonia^  just  as  indeed 
has  long  been  reoognized  in  broncho-pneumonuL 
In  fact  bronchitis  has  been  regarded  as  so  in- 
timate a  part  of  broncho-pneumonia  as  to  result 
in  the  frequent  teaching  that  broncho-pnea- 
monia  is  always  bilateral,  a  view  shown  by 
Major  Davis  here  to  be  often  incorrect. 

44.  Empyemas  VndicKfnosed  till  post  mor- 
tem made  up  seventeen  out  of  the  total  of 
seventy-seven.  Of  the  seventeen,  eleven  fol- 
lowed lobar,  and  six  broncho-pneumonia.  Ponr 
teen  had  250  c.c.  or  more  and  might,  therefore, 
have  been  recognized.  Only  three  of  the  seyen- 
teen  undiagnosed  had  had  an  exploratory  thora- 
centesis and  in  these  it  did  not  help  because  the 
fluid  was  encapsulated,  10,250  and  500  cc  Some 
improvement  was  noticeable  for  awhile,  inas- 
much as  out  of  the  empyemas  occurring  in  the 
first  100  pneumonias,  23%  were  undiagnosed, 
while  of  the  empyemas  in  the  second  hundred 
pneumonias  only  12%  were  missed,  and  of  those 
in  the  third  hundred,  8%.  Tben  there  was  a 
rise :  of  those  in  the  fourth  hundred,  40%  were 
missed  and  100%  of  those  occurring  in  cases 
401-485. 
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This  variation  in  ike  number  of  empyemas 
undiagnosed  at  difl!erent  times  is  much  less 
striking  when  we  compare  the  number  miswd 
in  successive  tens  of  empyemas.  By  this  method, 
the  only  striking  figure  is  the  last ;  5  missed  ont 
of  7.  Since  the  interest  here  in  tapping  dicsts 
has  not  relaxed,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
above  variations  are  largely  fortuitous  rather 
than  due  to  carelessness.  The  last  figure,  how- 
ever, five  out  of  seven,  is  probably  not  chance 
but  is  due  to  the  rather  smaller  amounts  of 
fluid  (20-400  cc.,  average  189  cc.)  in  thcsi 
seven  patients,  all  negroes;  and  to  the  fre- 
quency of  polyserositis  (more  than  one  cavity 
involved  in  five  cases).      The  number  of  cases 
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mksed  is,  however,  too  small  to  justify  very 
definite  conclusions. 
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15,  What  fatal  cases  might  have  been  saved  ? 
Possibly  all  these  undiagnosed  empyemas,  had 
they  been  detected  and  drained.  Prom  the 
three  facts,  however,  (a)  that  these  patients 
were  so  prostrated  by  the  severity  of  their  in- 
fection, (6)  that  autopsy  so  frequently  showed 
pus  not  only  in  the  pleural  cavity  but  also  en- 
capsulated between  the  lobes^  free  in  multiple 
lung  abscesses,  in  the  pericardium,  even  in  the 
peritoneum:  also  septicemia  with  and  without 
hemolytic  jaundice,  (c)  that  in  particular  one 
of  the  drained  empyemas  still  got  pus  both  in 
the  other  chest  and  in  the  pericardium,  we  feel 
that  detection  and  operation  could  not  have 
saved  more  than  three.  Further  analysis  of  the 
fatal  cases  reveals  nothing  striking. 

The  cause  of  death  we  have  felt  unable  to 
ascribe  specifically  to  simple  pneumonia,  mass 
of  fluid,  or  multiple  infection;  but  only  in  a 
general  way  to  sepsis.  And  to  the  severity  of 
the  infection  we  have  attributed  these  various 
factors,  which  we  have  regarded  as  complica- 
tions, sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent,  in 
the  seyereat  septicemias. 

(Tc  be  conHmMd.) 


Uttok  fttirtnoa. 


Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  Nurses  (Fifth  Edi- 
tion). Diana  Clifford  Eihber  and  Cabolyn 
B.  Gray,  R.N.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1918. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  intelligent  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  human  body  is  now  ready.  The  main  ob- 
ject in  the  new  revision  is  the  basic  importance 
of  physiology.  This  is  constantly  borne  in  mind 
throughout  the  book.  The  approval  with  which 
the  previous  editions  have  been  received  leaves 
little  more  to  be  said.  Those  who  are  already 
familiar  with  the  efforts  of  Miss  Kimber  and 
Miss  Qray  have  taken  advantage  of  this  text* 
book,  which  is  a  most  satisfactory  one  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  instructor  as  well  as  the  pupil 


of  anatomy  and  physiology.  For  the  pupil, 
nurse  this  volume  is  unquestionably  a  valuable 
possession.  It  is  necessary  for  a  student  to 
have  the  clearest  possible  conception  of  a  sub- 
ject as  her  study  progresses  and  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  an  instructor  shall  have  a  simple  and 
progressive  method  of  presenting  his  subject. 
This  book  serves  both  purposes  well.  Because 
the  authors  believe  that  every  teacher  will  wish 
to  follow  his  own  method  of  teaching,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  change  the  arrangement 
of  chapters  in  this  edition.  Each  chapter  is 
replete  with  excellent  illustrations  and  a  sum- 
mary table  of  the  topics  discussed  is  added  at 
the  end  of  every  chapter.  A  glossary  of  terms 
used  throughout  the  text  serves  as  a  further 
aid  in  explaining  the  very  clear  discussion  of 
the  various  structures  and  functions  of  the  body. 

American  Red  Cross  Textbook  on  First  Aid, 
(Woman's  Edition.)  By  Col.  Charles 
Lynch,  M.C.,  U.S.A.  (2d  Edition.)  Phila- 
delphia: P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  1918. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  a  woman's  edi- 
tion of  this  handbook  in  1913,  many  thousands 
of  women  all  over  the  United  States  have 
learned  the  great  importance  of  immediate,  in- 
telligent treatment  of  the  sick  or  injured  in  the 
absence  or  until  the  arrival  of  a  physician.  In 
practically  every  city  and  town,  classes  have 
been  formed  and  instructed  by  authorized  phy- 
sicians who  have  endeavored  to  teach  inexperi- 
enced women  just  what  '* First  Aid"  treatment 
embraces.  It  is  a  di£Scult  matter  to  state  ex- 
actly how  far  an  inexperienced  person  should 
press  her  treatment,  but  a  great  many  times 
serious  results  can  be  averted  by  reference  to 
this  manual  of  First  Aid ;  where  the  author  has 
tried  to  omit  everjrthing  not  strictly  "first  aid." 
As  8  textbook  in  Bed  Cross  classes  this 
book  has  been  taken  as  a  general  guide 
by  instructors  who  modified  or  amplified 
their  interpretation  of  the  text  as  suited  to  the 
individual  idea  of  presentation  of  the 
subject.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  chapters  in  this  second  edition. 
The  treatment  is  still  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing headings:  Qeneral  directions  for  giving 
First  Aid,  description  of  the  simple  bandages, 
fractures,  wounds,  hemorrhages,  injuries  due  to 
heat  and  cold,  artificial  respiration,  x)oisoning, 
common  emergencies,  carrying,  and  home  prepa- 
ration for  sick  and  injured.  A  new  chapter  has 
been  added  at  the  end  entitled  *'War  First 
Aid,"  including  a  brief  description  of  war  in- 
juries, aid  organization  and  the  part  women 
have  played  in  preparedness.  This  chapter  will 
prove  of  especial  interest  to  the  First  Aid  grad- 
uates as  well  as  to  those  who  have  doubted  the 
benefits  of  the  First  Aid  training  in  civil  com- 
munities. Thirty-one  plates  illustrate  the  text 
throughout.  Several  new  ones  have  been  added 
and  many  of  the  old  plates  have  been  enlarged. 
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BED  CROSS   UNIVERSAL  HEALTH 
MOVEMENT. 

Executives  of  the  Red  Cross  organizations 
of  Prance,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  are  in  conference  at  Cannes, 
France,  preparing  a  program  for  universal 
health  improvement  to  be  submitted  to  a  con-  i 
gress  of  Red  Cross  delegates  to  be  held  at 
Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  thirty  days  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  shall  have  been  signed.  The 
campaign  contemplates  a  world  movement  for 
the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  distress. 
Information  recently  received  from  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  out- 
lines the  plans  for  this  universal  health 'move- 
ment: 

Leading  experts  in  public  health,  tubercu- 
losis, hygiene,  sanitation,  and  child  welfare 
work  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  now  in 
Cannes  or  on  their  way  there,  summoned  to  help 
the  committee  prepare  the  plans  which  will  be 
submitted  at  Geneva.     Measures  for  handling 


problems  of  world  relief  emergencies  will,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  a  large  share  of  the 
program,  but  much  of  the  effort  will  be  directed 
not  only  toward  relieving  human  suffering  and 
distress  but  towards  preventing  it. 

The  governments  of  the  five  powers  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  other  nations 
with  Red  Cross  organizations  or  relief  societies 
are  expected  to  follow  the  relief  of  Japan,  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  This 
being  the  case,  a  few  facts  concerning  the  Red 
Cross  of  the  various  countries  should  prove  of 
interest. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Committee  at 
Geneva — the  parent  of  all  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tions— is  the  body  through  which  the  world 
program  will  be  carried  out.  A  permanent  staff 
of  health  and  relief  specialists  is  to  be  main- 
tained at^Geneva  following  the  world  congreas. 

Geneva  will  be  the  place  to  which  each  or- 
ganization will  forward  all  information  that 
may  be  of  value  to  the  others,  and  where  re- 
search work  having  for  its  object  the  best  means 
of  preventing  and  combating  disease  and  mini- 
mizing distress  will  be  continuous.  The  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva 
was  organized  in  1863. 

Becjftuse  of  its  great  achievements  in  t^e 
World  War,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  been 
accorded  leadership  in  the  world  movement  by 
the  Red  Cross  of  other  countries.  The  organiza- 
tion now  has  a  membership  of  17,000,000  adult 
and  9,000,000  junior  members,  this  imposing 
total  being  divided  among  3,864  chapters  and 
thousands  of  branches  and  auxiliaries,  no  part 
of  the  country  being  too  remote  to  be  without 
its  Red  Cross  organization.  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand,  who  will  direct  the  part  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  to  play  in  the  universal  pro- 
gram, is  now  at  Cannes. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan  was  organ- 
ized in  1886  and  now,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  and  a  splendid 
equipment,  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  relief 
organizations.  Always  in  the  vanguard  of  hu- 
manitarian activities,  the  Italian  Red  Cross  was 
never  stronger  than  it  is  today  after  the  great 
struggle  in  which  it  played  such  a  heroic  part. 
At  the  end  of  1918,  the  organization  had  more 
than  300,000  members.  Its  complete  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Red  Cross  at  a  critical 
juncture  of  the  war  proved  a  great  help  to  the 
Allied  cause. 

France's  Red  Cross  is  made  up  of  three  dis- 
tinct societies  with  a  combined  membership  of 
about  250,000.  It  dates  back  to  1865.  During 
the  war  it  provided  more  than  50,000  nnrs«  of 
all  classifications  and  more  than  1,400  anxiliarj 
hospitals  with  a  total  of  117,000  beds.  At  the 
end  of  last  July  it  had  assets  valued  at  more 
than  $21,000,000. 

With  headquarters  in  London  and  flourishing 
branches  in  Canada,  Australia,  India,  and 
South  Africa,  Great  Britain's  Red  Cross  met 
every  test  of  the  four  years'  conflict.    It  is  one 
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of  the  best  organized  and  equipj[>ed  among  the 
societies  that  are  planning  for  the  future  bet- 
terment of  mankind. 

Russia,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor's 
overthrow,  had  a  capable  Bed  Cross  Society,  the 
efficiency  of  which  was  impaired  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  class  troubles  that  eventually  cul- 
minated in  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  the 
country.  The  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the 
Central  Powers,  and  their  allies,  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  are  expected  to  join  the  movement. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  German  Red 
Cross  and  the  Austria-Hungary  Red  Cross  were 
organized  along  the  same  thorough  lines  as  the 
military  machines  o^  those  countries,  being  in 
fact  part  of  those  machines.  Because  of  their 
complete  domination  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, they  were  regarded  by  the  outside  world  as 
being  out  of  harmony  with  the  merciful  spirit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  relief  organization  in 
Turkey  was  known  as  **The  Turkish  Society  of 
the  Red  Crescent,"  that  in  Bulgaria  as  the  Bul- 
garian Red  Cross.  More  than  likely  what  is 
left  of  the  organizations  in  these  countries  will 
be  represented  at  Geneva. 

Belgium  has  a  Red  Cross  organization.  So 
has  Switzerland,  the  birthplace  of  the  man  who 
conceived  the  idea  back  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
emblem  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the  Swiss  flag  re- 
versed, a  tribute  to  the  country  which  has  done 
so  much  to  stimulate  relief  work  throughout  the 
world.  The  organizaAiion  has  about  50,000 
members. 

Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  to 
the  north,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  south 
of  Europe  are  all  members  of  the  Red  Cross 
family.  All  the  Balkan  states  have  relief  so- 
cieties. China  has  had  one  since  1904.  Mexico, 
Central  America,  South  America — ^these  coun- 
tries have  their  quota  of  organizations. 


DIPHTHERIA  CAMPAIGN. 

To  augment  the  work  that  the  local  boards 
of  health  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  this 
State  are  doing  to  reduce  both  the  morbidity 
and  mortality  of  diphtheria,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Health  has  started  an  educa- 
tional campaign  endeavoring  to  bring  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  State  the  fact 
that  diphtheria  is  causing  a  large  percentage  of 
deaths  each  year  and  that  it  is  a  needless  waste 
of  life. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  diph- 
theria we  have  all  the  agencies  necessary  for  its 
eradication,  save  two;  the  greatest  factor  lack- 
ing is  the  time  lost  before  the  physician  is  called 
in  to  care  for  **sore  throats,"  and  secondly, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  the  non-use  of  the  various 


specific  diagnostic  aids  and  therapy,  furnished 
by  the  department,  by  some  physicians. 

The  plan  of  this  educational  campaign  is  one 
of  publicity.  School  children  have  had  given 
to  them  bulletins  dealing  with  diphtheria  and 
its  prevention.  All  organized  health  agencies 
such  as  women's  clubs,  visiting  nurse  associa- 
tions, associated  charities,  parent-teachers' 
associations,  as  well  as  the  pastors  of  the  vari- 
ous churches,  have  been  asked  to  spread  this 
gospel  of  health,  thus  augmenting  the  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  local  boards  of  health.  As  much 
newspaper  publicity  as  is  available  will  be  used 
and  special  talks  will  be  given  by  the  district 
health  officers  when  desired. 

Already  requests  have  been  received  from 
some  women's  clubs,  who  are  holding  a  "Health 
Meeting,"   and   apparently   more   will   follow. 

The  assistance  and  cooperation  of  physi- 
cians are  solicited  to  help  reduce  the  incidence 
of  this  disease. 


WORK   OP   THE   VOLUNTEER  MEDICAL 
SERVICE  CORPS. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  authorizes 
the  following  statement: 

Characterizing  the  work  of  the  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps  and  the  Medical  Section 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  as  **a  very 
striking  demonstration  of  the  American  spirit, " 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  president  of  the  corps, 
paid;  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  American 
civilian  doctors  at  the  fjnal  meeting  of  the 
Central  Governing  Board  of  the  Corps  held  in 
Washington,  March  fourteenth,  prior  to  the 
termination  of  its  war  time  activities,  April  1. 

A  report  submitted  at  the  meeting  showed 
that  nearly'  70,000  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived from  physicians  for  membership  in  the 
Corps,  of  which  56,540  had  been  received  and 
coded  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
November  11,  1918.  Qualifications  of  these 
civilian  doctors,  classified  and  coded  on  cards, 
will  he  placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  where  they  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  all  government  departments  for  all 
time  to  come.  With  the  approximately  40,000 
medical  officers  additional,  who  are  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service,  prac- 
tically all  the  able-bodied,  eligible  doctors  of 
the   country   will  be  listed,   available   for   the 
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nation's  needs.  Usually  there  are  said  to  be 
about  150,000  physicians  in  the  United  States, 
but  this  total  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
superannuated,  disabled,  or  ineligible. 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  expressed  his  warm  appreciation  of 
the  co-operation  he  has  received  from  the  med- 
ical profession  of  the  country  and  his  firm  be^ 
lief  in  the  value  of  the  records  of  the  Volun- 
teer Medical  Service  Corps. 

Dr.  Davis  said,  in  part:  '*This  Volunteer 
Medical  Service  Corps  and  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense has  been  a  very  striking  demonstration 
of  the  American  spirit  in  more  ways  than  we 
have  imagined.  I  have  always  thought  of  a  re- 
mark made  by  the  President  when  the  whole 
thing  was  in  full  swing,  just  about  the  time 
the  nation  had  gotten  its  stride.  He  said  that 
the  men  who  were  staying  in  this  country  were 
having  the  hardest  time.  That  was  true.  You 
take  the  medical  men  who  actually  went  into 
service.  Of  course,  some  of  them  did  office 
work  in  Washington,  but  the  men  whom  I 
know  who  have  been  in  the  camps  here — 
whether  they  got  to  Europe  or  not — say  they 
have  had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

''One  man,  my  assistant,  said:  *I  am  just 
coming  back  from  a  year's  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility, except  for  the  immediate  perform- 
ance of  my  duties.'  Another  man,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  best  x-ray  man  in  the  Army,  said  his 
career  in  the  Army  has  been  the  happiest  time 
he  has  ever  known,  because  he  has  worked 
scientifically  without  interruption.  They  had 
the  privilege  of  being  free  to  concentrate  their 
minds  on  duty,  and  I  think  the  remark  made 
by  Dr.  Studdiford  in  New  York  the  other 
night  is  to  the  point — that  there  has  not  been 
in  the  past  year  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  United  States  one  single  easy,  pleasant, 
satisfactory  thing.  He  said  he  hoped  he  would 
never  have  to  live  to  go  through  another  such 
year. 

''When  you  consider  the  burden  thrown 
upon  the  profession  of  this  country  by  the 
shortage  of  resident  membership,  taking  away 
assistants,  nurses,  laboratory  men;  the  influ- 
enza epidemic,  with  the  consequent  increase  in 
morbidity  and  mortality,  and  the  strain  upon 
the  population  which  is  now  showing  itself — it 
has  been  a  most  hectic  war  season.  I  don't 
think  any  profession  has  met  a  similar  crisis 


in  civilization  as  nobly  as  did  the  American 
profession,  and  no  small  part  of  the  moral 
value  and  success  of  the  profession  was  due  to 
this  Corps.  The  fact  that  we  had  a  Corps 
where  the  men  could  record  themselves  who 
did  not  go  to  the  front  had  an  enormous  moral 
value. 

"I  personally  desire  to  testify  to  the  pleas- 
ure it  has  been  for  me  to  do  what  I  have  done. 
And  I  have  sincerely  appreciated  the  honor 
which  has  been  given  to  me." 

To  about  13,000  doctors  whose  applications 
for  membership  in  the  Volunteer  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  had  been  received  before  the  armistice 
was  signed,  but  which  had  not  been  acted  upon 
by  their  state  committee,  now  dissolved,  Dr. 
Davis  is  sending  the  following  letter: 

From:      Volunteer   Medical    Service    Corps, 
Council  of  National  Defense. 
To:     Applicants  for  membership. 

1.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  subse- 
quent to  the  signing'  of  the  armistice,  the  Comi- 
cil  of  National  Defense,  under  which  the  Vol- 
unteer Medical  Service  Corps  was  organized, 
asked  that  the  activities  of  that  Corps  be  ter- 
minated ;  and  Surgeon  General  Ireland  of  the 
Army  requested  that  the  valuable  records  of 
the  Corps  be  given  place  -in  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  Qeneral  where  they  will  be  maintain^ 
permanently  for  reference  by  the  various  Gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

2.  Your  application  for  membership  in  this 
Corps,  we  regret  to  say,  was  not  acted  upon  by 
your  State  and  County  committees  before  those 
committees  were  automatically  released  and, 
therefore,  we  are  unable  to  complete  your  mem- 
bership by  furnishing  you  with  the  visible  evi- 
dences of  your  tender  service,  viz.,  the  insignia 
and  certificate  of  the  Corps.  We  wish  you  to 
know,  however,  that  your  patriotic  offer  of 
service  to  your  Government  has  been  received 
and  your  qualifications  as  outlined  on  the  Vol- 
unteer Medical  Service  Corps  applicati(m  blank 
have  been  transferred  to  permanent  code  cards 
which  are  to  be  preserved  as  an  important 
record  of  the  war. 

3.  We  also  wish  you  to  know  that  those  who 
have  had  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and 
enrolling  the  medical  profession  of  the  coun- 
try appreciate  the  value  of  your  offer  of  scnr- 
ice  and  thank  you  for  it  from  the  bottcmi  of  onr 
hearts.  This  includes  the  Secretary  of  War. 
who  presides  over  the  Council  of  National  I>e- 
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fenae/  which  authorized  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  the 
Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
the  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  appointed  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  who  definitely  ap- 
proved the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps 
in  the  following  words:  '*I  am  very  happy  to 
give  my  approval  to  the  plans  which  you  have 
submitted,  both  because  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps  and  also 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  express 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, my  deep  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
service  which  the  whole  profession  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Nation  with  great  enthusiasm 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency." 
4.  Finally,  may  I  express  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Central  Governing  Board  of  the  Volun- 
teer Medical  Service  Corps  its  personal  thanks 
for  your  generous  response  to  its  request  for  an 
offer  of  your  services  at  a  time  when  it  ap- 
peared they  would  be  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
nation. 

Edwabd  p.  Davis,  M.D.,  President, 
Volunteer  Medical  Service  Corps. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Red  Cross  Nursing  Survey. — The  Bureau  of 
Nursing  Service  of  the  Red  Cross  has  received 
more  than  150,000  signed  questionnaires  from 
nurses.  The  survey  has  been  made  in  order  to 
record  every  woman  who  is  able  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  and  it  has  demonstrated 
its  value  by  providing  nursing  care  for  a  large 
number  of  influenza  patients  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  obliged  to  go  without  aid.  In 
Cleveland,  the  number  of  influenza  cases  cared 
for  by  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  in  No- 
vember and  December  increased  four  hundred 
per  cent.,  and  this  is  only  one  example  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  throughout  the  country. 
The  data  collected  wiU  be  invaluable  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  will  be  utilized  to  its  highest  effi- 
ciency. There  has  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
stndy  a  nation-wide  educational  campaign  in 
connection  with  public  health  work.  The  Red 
Cross  BiiUetvn  urges  all  nurses  who  have  not 
yet  signed  and  returned  their  questionnaires  to 
realize  the  necessity  and  importance  of  their 
cooperation. 


Public  Health  Scholarships.  The  Bed 
Cross  BtiUetin  announces  that  $100,000  has 
been  appropriated  to  be  used  for  Public  Health 
Service  funds,  to  equip  graduate  nurses  who 
will  soon  be  released  from  military  service  to 
enter  public  health  nursing.  The  maximum 
scholarship  for  an  eight  months'  course  of  train- 
ing will  be  $600,  and  for  a  four  months'  course, 
$300.  In  addition  to  this  scholarship  fund,  the 
Red  Cross  has  established  a  loan  fund  of  $10,000 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Influenza  in  Maryland. — In  order  to  learn 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  proportion  of  the 
population  which  has  been  affected  by  influenza, 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
organized  special  surveys  to  be  conducted.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Public  Health  Reports, 
preliminary  statistics  of  the  surveys  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  in  Maryland  have  been  pub- 
lished. Surveys  were  made  in  Baltimore,  Cum- 
berland, Lonaconing,  Frederick,  Salisbury,  and 
in  three  rural  districts.  In  each  of  these  locali- 
ties house-to-house  canvasses  were  made  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Persons  who  were  said  to 
have  been  only  '* feeling  badly"  or  as  having  a 
''cold''  were  recorded  as  ''doubtful"  cases. 
Cases  lasting  not  less  than  three  days,  severe 
enough  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed  for  the 
whole  of  one- day,  were  classed  as  influenza,  un- 
less otherwise  diagnosed  by  the  attending  physi- 
cian. The  total  number  of  persons  in  all  locali- 
ties canvassed  included  46,535 ;  of  these,  it  was 
found  that  13,037  had  influenza,  and  243  had 
died  either  from  influenza  or  pneumonia,  giving 
a  death  rate  of  5.2  per  thousand  of  population. 
The  report  includes  tabular  records  of  cases, 
localities,  fatalities,  age  and  sex  incidence.  It 
is  possible  that  these  preliminary  statistics  may 
be  subject  to  certain  errors,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  be  of  material  significance. 

Deaths  prom  Influenza  and  Pneumonia.— 
A  tabular  record  of  the  registered  deaths  from 
influenza  and  pneumonia  (all  forms)  in  thirty- 
one  large  cities  of  the  United  States  during  a 
period  of  twenty-five  weeks  from  September  8, 
1918,  to  March  1,  1919,  is  published  in  a  recent 
Public  Health  'Report.  In  New  York,  there 
have  been  31,960  deaths  from  influenza  and 
pneumonia;  in  Philadelphia,  15,566;  in  Chicago, 
13,176;  in  Boston,  6,183;  in  Pittsburgh,  5,698. 

Influenza  in  England. — The  epidemic  of 
influenza  has  again  reached  serious  proportions 
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in  England,  especially  in  the  northern  districts, 
and  there  are  so  few  doctors  and  nurses  that  it 
is  not  possible  often  to  give  patients  even  casual 
attention.  One  *  general  practitioner  has  re- 
corded that  in  one  day  he  treated  ninety-six 
private  patients  and  one  hundred  public  pa- 
tients. Only  fifteen  hundred  of  the  eleven 
thousand  doctors  in  the  Army  last  November 
have  been  demobilized,  and  of  twenty-three 
thousand  nurses  only  three  thousand  have  been 
released. 

United  States  Medical  Casuai^ties. — The 
War  Department  has  announced  that  among 
American  medical  officers  in  France  from  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  units  to  March 
13,  casualties  numbered  442.  The  statement 
shows  that  46  died  in  action,  22  died  of  wounds, 
12  of  accidents  and  other  causes,  101  of  diseases, 
four  were  lost  at  sea,  seven  missing  in  action, 
38  taken  prisoner,  and  212  wounded  in  action. 

American  Fund  for  French  Wounded. — 
The  American  fund  for  French  wounded  has 
now  reached  a  total  of  $501,584.34. 

Belgian  Relief  Fund. — The  Belgian  Relief 
Fund  has  reached  a  total  amount  of  $731,745.69. 

Nurses  for  United  States  Health  Service. 
— Under  a  new  arrangement,  graduate  Red 
Cross  nurses  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  which  will  be 
extended  and  will  take  over  hospitals  for  the 
care  of  sick  or  injured  members  of  various  Fed- 
eral services,  including  the  merchant  marine. 
The  number  of  Red  Cross  nurses  in  this  work 
is  to  be  increased  from  seventy  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand. — Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand,  chairman  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  sailed  for  France  on 
March  9,  to  study  the  Red  Cross  organizations' 
problems  in  Europe,  and  to  confer  with  Ameri- 
can health  experts  and  representatives  from 
allied  countries  about  matters  which  wifl  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  which  will  be  held  at 
Geneva  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of 
peace. 

Influenza  in  Great  Britain. — The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  renewed  outbreak  of  influ- 
enza in  the  north  of  Gi'eat  Britain  has  been  pub- 


lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal: 

''The  onlyScottishfigures  at  present  availaUe 
refer  to  the  week  ending  February  15th.  The 
death  rate  from  all  causes  for  the  sixteen  prin- 
cipal towns  was  equivalent  to  an  annual  rate  of 
32  per  1,000,  the  highest  experienced  since  the 
present  statistical  grouping  was  adopted  (in 
1913),  and  8.2  above  that  of  the  previous  week. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  figure  was  30.5  in 
the  week  ending  November  2nd,  1918.  The 
highest  rate  was  in  Edinburgh  (51.6),  the 
Glasgow  rate  being  31.6,  and  that  of  Dundee 
23.8.  The  English  data  carrj'^  the  record  down 
to  the  week  ending  February  22nd,  and  show 
that  the  large  increases  have  (excepting  Lon* 
don)  been  confined  to  certain  northern  cities. 
Of  these,  the  most  striking  are  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  which  returned  163  deaths  last  week  (119 
the  previous  week),  at,  Liverpool  with  188 
deaths  (148  in  the  previous  week),  at  Manches- 
ter with  130  (44  the  previous  week),  and  at 
Bradford,  i41  (50  the  previous  week).  Stc^e- 
on-Trent,  Bolton,  Salford,  Leeds,  and  SheflSeld 
also  show  considerable  increases.  The  deaths 
from  influenza  in  London  for  the  week  ending 
February  22nd  numbered  653,  but  the  increase 
is  not  so  large  as  would  have  occurred  had  the 
development  followed  a  similar  course  to  that 
of  the  autumn  recrudescence,  since,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  on  that  hypothesis  the 
flgure  would  have  been  924.  It  is  too  early  to 
say  that  the  flgures  for  the  south  afford  grounds 
for  optimism,  biit  the  actual  position  is  rather 
less  grave  than  might  have  been  feared,  al- 
though the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north  is  dis- 
quieting." 

boston    and    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Influenza  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts. — 
On  March  24,  9  cases  of  influenza  and  3  of 
pneumonia,  with  3  deaths  from  pneumonia,  were 
reported  to  the  Boston  Health  Department.  On 
March  25,  there  were  reported  16  new  influenza 
cases  and  6  of  lobar  pneumonia,  with  7  deaths 
from  pneumonia.  There  were  no  deaths  from 
influenza  on  either  day.  Ten  influenza  eases, 
with  no  deaths,  and  6  cases  of  pneumonia  with 

2  deaths,  were  reported  on  March  26. 

On  March  27,  15  new  cases  of  influenza  wifli 

3  deaths,  and  6  cases  of  pneumonia  with  5 
deaths,  were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  De- 
partment.   Twelve  new  influenza  cases  and  4  of 
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pneumonia  were  reported  on  March  28;  there 
were  no  deaths  from  influenza  and  only  1  from 
pneumonia. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — During 
the  week  ending  March  29,  '1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  239,  against  250  last  year ; 
with  a  rate  of  15.65,  against  16.62  last  year. 
There  were  33  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  35  last- year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  38;  scarlet  fever, 
66;  measles,  17;  whooping  cough,  11;  typihoid 
fever,  3;  tuberculosis,  45. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following  cases 
of  non-residents :  Diphtheria,  3 ;  scarlet  fever, 
3;  tuberculosis,  3. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 6 ;  scarlet  fever,  1 ;  tuberculosis,  20. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following  non- 
residents :    Diphtheria,  2 ;  tuberculosis,  2. 

New  Hospital  in  Boston. — ^A  new  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  influenza 
eases,  which  will  be  called  the  Brooks  Cubicle 
Hospital,  will  be  built  on  Corey  Hill  within  a 
few  weeks.  $125,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed without  public  solicitation  by  laymen 
who  felt  the  need  of  such  an  institution.  Pa- 
tients who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  treatment 
will  be  admitted  without  charge.  Workers  from 
factories,  mills,  and  crowded  shops,  and  people 
who  would  ordinarily  die  from  neglect,  will  be 
especially  welcomed  at  the  hospital,  and  will 
have  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  the  best 
Specialists  of  the  city. 

The  Brooks  Hospital  will  have  at  its  disposal 
the  Sial.  Laboratory.  The  doctors  who  have 
volunteered  their  services  are :  Dr.  William  A. 
Brooks,  for  whom  the  hospital  was  named.  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Houghton,  Dr.  Augustus  S.  Knight. 
Dr.  T.  M:  Snow,  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Durrell.  Dr. 
Brooks  is  reported  to  have  made  the  followin'- 
remarks  : 

**Our  ignorance  of  influenza  and  pneumonia 
should  be  our  spur  to  knowledge.  Nor  will  it  do 
for  doctors  or  for  any  citizens,  with  pity  in 
their  hearts,  to,  sit  back  now  the  plague  has  ap- 
parently abated,  hoping  for  the  best.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Influenza, 
which  started  at  Chicopee  Palls  last  March, 
slept  until  August.    So  let  us  prepare. 

^'Last  fall  we  know  that  those  most  grievous- 
ly afflicted  were  people  who  lived  in  congestion 


and  worked  iu  congestion — people  who  had  too 
little  chance  and  money  to  get  well  in  decent 
hospitals.  That  is  why  we  are  making  our  cubi- 
cle hospital  the  most  democratic  hospital  in  the 
country. 

**  Previous  tent  hospital  experiments  have 
proved  that  pneumonia  generally  gets  well,  that 
influenza  far  less  rarely  is  fatal  if  treated  in 
the  open  air.  Tents  are  impossible  in  winter, 
but  good  wooden  structures,  with  kitchens  at- 
tached, where  hot  food  may  be  cooked,  diet 
kitchens  and  hospital  personnel  kept  warm, 
make  an  all  the  year  round  open  air  hospital  a 
simple  matter.*' 

The  Cutter  Lectures  on  Medicine. — The 
('utter  Lectures  on  Preventive  Medicine,  by 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Special  Investigator  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Chicago,  on 
''Industrial  Poisoning  in  the  United  States," 
were  held  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  on 
April  2,  3,  and  4.  The  subject  of  the  flrst 
lecture  was  **Lead/'  of  the  second,  *' Other 
Organic  Poisons, '^  and  of  the  third,  **  Poisons  of 
the  Aromatic  Series  and  of  the  Patty  Series." 

These  lectures  are  given  annually  under  the 
terms  of  a  bequest  from  John  Clarence  Cutter, 
whose  will  provided  that  the  lectures  so  given 
should  be  styled  the  Cutter  Lectures  on  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  and  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered in  Boston,  and  be  free  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  press. 

new  england  notes. 

Maine  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. — 
The  Madne  committee  on  public  health  has  re- 
ported to  the  Legislature  in  a  new  draft  an  act 
providing  for  the  medical  inspection  of  school, 
children.  It  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  having  a 
school  enrollment  of  more  than  1,000  pupils  to 
install  medical  inspection  of  school  children  and 
to  provide  school  nurses  on  or  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1920;  of  all  towns  and  cities  with  a 
school  enrollment  of  500  before  the  year  1921 ; 
and  of  all  towns  and  cities  having  a  school  en- 
rollment of  300  or  more,  before  the  year  1924. 

Appeal  for  French  Hospital  Fund. — The 
New  England  headquarters  of  the  American 
fund  for  French  wounded  has  been  notified  that 
there  are  now  five  thousand  refugees  in  Bheims 
and  there  is  no  hospital  to  provide  for  their 
care.    It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  twenty- 
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five  thousand  refugees  in  Bheims  by  July  1. 
The  fund  has  been  given  a  building  for  a  tem- 
porary hospital  of  forty  beds;  the  American 
fund  for  French  wounded  plans  to  carry  on 
this  temporary  hospital  until  the  permanent 
hospital  is  completed,  and  it  earnestly  appeals 
for  help  in  its  effort  to  raise  the  necessary  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  hospital. 


Obituary. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT  WALCOTT,  M.D. 

WoBD  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain William  W.  Walcott  of  Natick,  in  France, 
March  16,  1919.  Dr.  Walcott  was  39  years  old 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Newton  High  School  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1901,  receiving  the  degree  of  S.B.  Harvard 
University  gave  him  an  M.D.  in  1905  and  sub- 
sequently he  was  a  house  officer  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  settling  in  practice  in 
Natick  and  joining  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  1906. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  Dr.  Walcott 
was  district  health  officer  under  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  a  most  efficient  official. 
Military  duty  was  inaugurated  with  the  First 
Corps  of  Cadets  of  which  he  was  medical  officer. 
He  went  overseas  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  101st 
engineers  and  was  made  a  captain  in  the  medi- 
cal corps  last  summer.  After  passing  a  month 
at  a  base  hospital  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  Chemin  des  Dames,  St. 
Mihiel,  and  was  at  Verdun  for  six  weeks.  .  He 
was  once  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  shell  and 
was  gajBsed.  He  had  expected  to  return  with 
the  26th  Division.    Dr.  Walcott  was  unmarried. 


NICHOLAS  E.  SOULE,  M.D. 

De.  Nicholas  E.  Soulb  died  at  his  home  in 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  March  26,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-four  yeurs.  Dr.  Soule  was  bom 
in  Exeter  in  1825.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  a 
student  at  Exeter  Academy,  where  his  father. 
Professor  Gideon  Lane  Soule,  was  principal. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1848,  and  then  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  received 
his  degree  in  1851. 

Dr.  Soule  practised  medicine  in  Cincinnati 
for  several  years,  but  an  opportunity  to  teach 


in  a  private  school  in  that  city  led  him  into 
the  teaching  profession.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  ill-health  prevented  him  from  serving  as 
a  soldier,  but  he  volunteered  and  was  accepted 
for  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  teaching  and 
in  1886  was  married  to  Dr.  Lucy  Weaver  of 
Provincetown.  Dr.  Soule  retired  a  few  years 
ago  and  remained  active  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Soule  had  been  the  old- 
est living  ahminus  of  Harvard  University  and 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 


The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  June  3  and  4,  1919. 

The  following  officers  of  the  sections  were 
elected  by  the  sections  for  the  year  1919: 

Section  of  Medicine:  Chairman^  Gfeorge  A. 
Bancroft,  Natick;  Secretary,  William  David 
Smith,  Boston. 

Section  of  Surgery:  Chaimxan,  Howard  A. 
Lothrop,  Boston;  Secretary,  Hilbert  P.  Day, 
Boston. 

Section  of  Tuberculosis:  Chairmwn,  Houry 
D.  Chadwick,  Westfield ;  Secretary,  B.  O.  Otis, 
Boston. 

Section  of  Hospital  Administration:  Chairs 
man,  George  Q.  Sears,  Boston;  Secr4iary, 
Channing  C.  Simmons,  Boston. 

Chaimum  of  Committee  of  ArrangementSf  J. 
L.  Huntington,  311  Marlborough  street,  Boston. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Scientific  Papers 
for  Meeting  of  Society  June  4,  P.  T.  Lord,  305 
Beacon  street,  Boston. 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 
New  Engulnd  Women's  Mbncal  SoanBrr. — ^The 
New  England  Women's  Medical  Society  will  meet  at 
the  home  of  Dr.  Helea  I.  Woodworth,  HoC^  Chmy. 
543  Boylston  St.,  near  Clarendon  St,  Boston,  on 
Thursday,  April  17,  1W9,  at  8  p.m. 

Pboobam. 
Exercise  in  Surgical  IMagnosis.    Dr.  Agnesr  C.  Vietor, 
Case  Report.  Dp.  Mary  T.  MemiiL 

Case  Report.  Dr.  Marion  Nute. 

Obstetrics  in  India.  Dr.  Katharine  B.  Soott 

AxiCB  H.  BiGELOW,  M.D.,  Becreimnf- 

Cbnsobs'  MnrriNO. — ^The  Censors  of  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  will  meet  for  the  examlnatSon 
of  candidates  at  the  Medical  Library,  Na  8  The  F^es- 
way,  Thursday.  May  1,  1910,  at' 4  o'clock. 

Candidates  should  make  personal  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  present  their  medical  diploma  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  examination. 

Gbobgb  R.  Minot,  M.D.,  Secrei^try. 
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(§ri9inal  Arttrlro. 


THE  CLOSE  RELATIONSHIP  EXISTING 
BETWEEN  THE  GENERAL  PRACTI- 
TIONER  AND  THE  OPHTHALMOLOGIST 
AND  OTO-LABYNGOLOGIST. 

By  T.  H.  Odbnkal,  Bi.D.,  Bbveblt,  Mass., 

OphthahnoJoffUt  and  Oio-LaryngologUi  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Infirmary. 

Although  the  general  physician  of  today  is. 
as  a  rule,  well  read,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
f6r  him  to  read  all  the  journals  published, 
&r^t,  because  it  would  be  a  financial  load  of  no 
mean  proportions;  secondly,  because  of  the  in- 
frequent appearance  in  the  journals  for  which 
he  is  subscribing  of  the  subjects  on  which  my 
paper  is  based;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the 
paucity  of  information  and  references  to  these 
subjects  in  the  text  books  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  he  is  ^often  in  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  certain  general  symp- 
toms and  the  diseases  of  the  anatomy  of  eye. 
ear,  nose,  and  throat. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  paper  dealing  with 
those  symptoms  (in  concrete  form)  which  often- 
times have  their  origin  in  the  eye,  ear,  nose. 
or  throat,  will  be  of  value  both  to  the  physi- 
cian and  the  patient,  and  indeed  it  is  at  the 
instigation  of  a  well-known  physician  that  I 
oflfer  this  article. 


I  Certain  symptoms  ordinarily  looked  on  by 
the  physician  as  some  general  disturbance  of 

I  the  metabolic,  systemic,  or  nervous  function  of 
the  body,  may  be  traced  to  an  affection  of  the 
particular  anatomical  point  dealt  with  by  the 
ophthalmologist  and  oto-laryngologist. 

In  consideration  of  the  particular  parts  in- 
volved, I  will  take  them  up  in  consecutive  order. 


THE  EYE. 

I 

,     Refractive    omd    MusctUar    Errors — ^Due    to 
I  complex  anastomoses  of  the  sensory  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves  of  the  eye,  reflex  disturbances 
originating  in  the  eye  are  very  common. 

Oastric  and  Intestinal  Disorders:    A  patient 
visits  the  doctor  complaining  of  nausea   and 
vomiting,     constipation,     dizzy    spells,     seeing 
double  at  times,   loss   of  appetite,   headaches, 
with    consequent  malnutrition.     Various   rem- 
edies   are    prescribed,    lavage    practised,    test 
meals   given,   diet,   tonics,   and   fresh   air  pre- 
scribed, with  some  improvement,  but  of  short 
duration.     A  diagnosis  of  nervous  indigestion 
I  is  perhaps  made,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
'  drift,  until  seen  by  a  more  advanced  physician, 
1  who  orders  the  eyes  examined,  when  a  muscular 
J  or  refractive  error  is  perhaps  disclosed,  glasses 
or  muscular  exercises  prescribed  with  relief  of 
I  the  symptoms. 
I      Lack   of   proper    digestion    and    a    flatulent 
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condition  of  the  intestine  are  often  present  from 
eye  strain. 

Nervous  System:  Extreme  degrees  of  nervous- 
ness bordering  on  insanity  are  sometimes  pres- 
ent Hysteria  in  children  is  often  relieved  by 
correction  of  refractive  errors.  School  children 
with  only  slight  errors  sometimes  are  very 
nervous,  cannot  remain  long  seated,  are  con- 
stantly moving  about  or  wishing  to  play,  and 
cannot  concentrate  long  on  one  thing,  for  ex- 
ample, their  studies.  Convulsive  attacks  occa- 
sionally occurr  There  is  pain  in  the  eyes  or  re- 
flexive pains  in  remote  parts  of  the  body,  ner- 
vous twitchings  of  eyes,  fingers,  or  lips,  and 
squinting.  Masturbation  in  children,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  occasionally  caused  by  refractive  errors. 
Various  habits,  which  the  mother  attempts  to 
correct  in  the  child,  such  as  snuffling,  sucking 
the  thumbs,  picking  the  nose,  etc.,  can  often  be 
laid  to  the  eye.  Neuralgia,  unilateral,  of  orbit  or 
temporal  region,  may  be  complained  of  by 
adults.  Painful  spots  on  the  head,  tender  to 
the  touch,  are  met  with.  Headaches  are  com- 
mon, but  may  be  absent,  generally  localized  in 
the  frontal  or  occipital  region,  usually  worse 
as  the  day  advances,  but  often  present  on  aris- 
ing in  the  morning.  Close  work  (reading,  em- 
broidering) aggravates  or  brings  it  on.  Dizzy 
spells  are  complained  of  frequently  and  may 
come  on  while  in  the  act  of  stooping  or  arising 
suddenly,  or  when  observing  something  closely, 
as,  for  example,  attempting  to  read  the  name  of 
a  street  on  an  approaching  car.  A  person  will 
be  attacked  suddenly  while  walking  on  the 
street.  Entering  a  lighted  room  from  a  dark 
one  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  dizziness. 

In  the  cases  of  muscular  imbalance  the  vision 
may  be  perfect,  also  in  a  great  many  of  the 
refractive  error  cases  the  patients  may  aver  that 
they  see  perfectly.  Children,  previously 
tealthy,  may  gradually  become  morose,  disin- 
terested in  all  children's  pastimes,  lose  their 
appetite  and  fall  off  in  weight,  a  physical  ex- 
amination producing  nothing  abnormal,  tonics 
being  prescribed,  and  the  child  withheld  from 
school,  without  any  improvement,  a  simple  re- 
fractive error  being  the  fault. 

Glaxicoma:  In  this  disease  (increased  in- 
traocular tension)  the  patient  complains  of 
headaches  which  are  often  violent,  commonly 
called  '* migraine"  (some  oculists  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  all  cases  of  migraine  are  due 
to  an  increased  intraocular  tension),  but  may 
be  very  slight  or  absent.    Usually  the  headache 


is  very  frequent  or  constant  and  generally  deep 
seated  behind  the  eyes.  Seeing  spots  or  flashes 
of  light  before  the  eyes  is  often  complained  of, 
or  a  halo  about  a  light  is  noticed  with  a  ring  of 
colors.  The  vision  gradually  diminishes^  a  film 
appearing  before  the  eyes.  Passing  acquaint- 
ances without  recognizing  them  (due  to  the 
narrowed  fields  of  vision)  is  complained  of. 
This  disease  results  in  blindness,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  and  should  be  recognized  at  the  earii- 
est  possible  moment. 

MisceUaneom:  Disease  of  the  aidocrinous 
glands  is  closely  allied  with  the  eye,  especially 
the  disease  known  as  goitre.  The  ophthalmd- 
ogist  is  in  a  position  to  recognize  goitre  long  be- 
fore any  general  diagnostic  sfymptoms  are  mani- 
fested. In  this  disease  such  eye  symptoms  as 
Stell wag's,  Moebius',  Qifford^s,  Kocher's,  von 
Graefe's,  Mueller's,  Jofifroy's,  and  exophthal- 
mos may  be  present,  some  of  them  presenting 
the  earliest  symptoms.  Hemianopsia  and  optic 
atrophy  are  sometimes  present.  Many  of  the 
cases  of  choroiditis  seen  by  the  ophthalmologist 
are  early  signs  of  goitre  before  other  manifes- 
tations present  themselves. 

Paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  changes 
in  the  fields  of  vision  (perimetric  examination) 
are  of  particular  assistance  in  localizing  brain 
tumors  or  abscesses,  and  often  are  the  only  in- 
dications of  the  disease.  Pupillary  reactions 
and  fundus  changes  are  sources  of  great  help  as 
well. 

Affections  of  optic  thalamus  with  the  conse- 
quent symptoms  such  as  sensory  disturbances, 
hemiataxia,  etc.,  are  well  nigh  impossible  of  di- 
agnosis without  the  aid  of  the  ophthalmologist. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  hypophysis  is 
aided  very  much  by  the  examination  of  the  eye 
grounds,  whether  of  the  hypo-  or  hyper-pitni- 
tarism  type  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  (the  most 
common).  Symptoms  such  as  acromegaly,  gi- 
giantism,  asexual  development,  headaches,  stu- 
por, lack  of  mental  development  are  usually 
present. 

In  tabes,  palsies  of  the  various  eye  muscles 
may  occur  (20%  of  cases)  temporarily,  to  dis- 
appear and  return  again  at  a  later  date.  Eye 
examination  should  be  advised  on  suspicion  of 
tabes.  Diminution  or  loss  of  color  perception 
are  early  signs  of  optic  atrophy  which  accom- 
panies about  10%  of  these  cases.  The  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  occurs  in  about  80%  of  cases. 
Irregularity  and  inequality  of  the  pupil  are 
early  signs. 
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THE  NOSE. 

McmUary  Sinus:  Disease  of  this  sinus  is 
generally  easily  recognized,  and  therefore  I  will 
dismiss  it  with  a  few  remarks.  An  acute  attack 
is  often  mistaken  for  an  abscessed  tooth.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  ear,  which 
may  be  the  only  sign  of  pain;  tenderness  over 
the  infraorbital  area  is  present.  In  chronic 
cases  the  pain  is  negligible  except  when  the 
drainage  is  prevented  from  any  cause.  A  fe- 
brile rise  in  temperature  may  occur  in  the 
evenings,  resembling  hectic  fever,  this  being 
due  to  absorption  of  toxins  from  the  pus  pres- 
ent; this  type  of  sinuitis  often  remains  unrec- 
ognized. A  discharge  of  pus  from  the  nose  is 
usually  present.  A  neuritis  of  the  side  of  the 
face  may  be  complained  of,  no  other  symptoms 
manifesting  themselves,  the  second  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve  being  the  one  affected.  A  vac- 
uum disease  of  this  sinus  is  described,  causing 
reflex  pains  or  neuralgia  in  the  teeth,  orbit,  or 
throat,  etc.,  or  a  hacking  cough. 

Frontal  Sinus:  Headache,  unilateral  or  bi- 
lateral, usually  appearing  about  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  is  complained  of,  aggravated  by 
stooping.  Pus  is  discharged  from  nose  at  in- 
tervals if  in  the  purulent  stage.  In  acute  cases 
the  pain  is  severe,  sometimes  resembling  the  in- 
cipient stage  of  herpes  ophthalmicus  and  the 
bone  is  tender  to  pressure  over  the  supraorbital 
area.  Vision  may  be  disturbed.  In  the  chronic 
eases  the  patient  becomes  anemic  and  neurotic, 
of  an  irritable  temperament  and  complains  of 
a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the  digestion  is 
disturbed.  These  chronic  cases  sometimes  lead 
to  suicidal  mania. 

Ethmaids:  In  disease  of  these  cells  a  chronic 
oold  is  present,  pus  is  discharged  from  the  nose 
(except  in  the  hyperplastic  cases).  Reflex  dis- 
turbances are  common.  Pain  may  be  present 
in  the  eye  of  that  side,  and  visual  disturbances 
with  their  consequent  train  of  symptoms  as  ex- 
plained under  refractive  errors,  headaches,  or 
neuritis  occur.  A  case  is  reported  of  violent 
colicky  pains  resembling  appendicitis  as  having 
occuired  due  to  the  retention  of  pus  in  the  cells. 
Absorption  of  toxins  from  the  pus  may  catise 
disease  in  remote  parts  of  the  body,  as  rheuma- 
tism, nephritis,  and  bronchitis.  Nervous  disturb- 
ances, in  children  especially,  may  occasionally 
be  laid  to  this  disease.  Stomach  disturbancei) 
are  common,  due  to  swallowing  the  discharge 
from  the  nose.    Hay-fever  and  cutaneous  rashes 


ma}"^  have  their  cause  in  diseases  of  these  struc- 
tures. 

Disease  from  focal  infections  is  caused  in  one 
of  three  ways:  First,  by  metastasis  of  patho- 
genic germs  from  infected  foci;  second,  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  circulation  of  bacterial  toxins ; 
and  third,  by  disturbance  of  vasomotor  balance, 
either  through  mechanical  irritation  or  toxic 
action  of  bacterial  poisons. 

Sphenoidal  Sinus:  This  sinus  is  situated  in 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  with  openings  into  the 
superior  meatus  of  the  nose.  The  roof  of  the 
sinus  is  very  thin  and  has  coursing  along  and 
internal  to  it  the  cavernous  sinus  enclosing  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  cranial  nerves,  with  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  the  fifth  in  close  relation  to  the 
side  of  the  sinus.  The  third  branch  of  the 
fifth  and  the  vidian  are  also  sometimes  closely 
related  to  it,  due  to  the  malposition  of  the 
sinus.  The  sphenoid  is  variable  in  size,  one  of 
the  sinuses  being  almost  absent  occasionally, 
the  other  encroaching  upon  it  due  to  its  ex- 
traordinary size,  being  twice  the  normal  at 
times.  Again  the  sphenoid  may  be  replaced  by 
an  enlarged  ethmoid  cell.  The  optic  nerve  is 
closely  related  to  the  sphenoid  as  is  also  the 
hypophysis.  The  sympathetic  nerves  supply- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  head  are  in  close  re- 
lation to  this  sinus,  irritation  of  which  causes 
vasomotor  disturbances  of  the  eye,  nasal  mu- 
cosa, etc.  This  sinus  has  been  gaining  in  im- 
portance as  the  years  go  by,  due,  principally, 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Sluder.  The 
important  part  it  plays  in  medicine  should  be 
known  to  the  general  physician.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  a  suppurative  condition  of  this 
sinus,  a  hyperplastic  condition  only  being  pres- 
ent at  times  without  a  discharge,  which  makes 
a  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  sinus  very  dif- 
ficult in  such  cases.  Through  erosions  of  the  wall 
or  roof  of  the  sinus  the  various  nerves  men- 
tioned above  may  be  attacked,  causing  diminu- 
tion of  sight  or  blindness,  partial  or  complete 
paralysis  of  certain  eye  muscles,  neuralgia  of 
the  parts  (teeth,  upper  and  lower  jaw,  orbit, 
palate  and  side  of  nose  or  pharynx)  supplied 
by  the  sensory  nerves  mentioned  or  the  typical 
tic  douloureux  may  be  present.  Headache,  usu- 
ally occipital  or  temporal,  is  generally  present. 
The  patient  becomes  extremely  neurotic  and 
the  health  is  impaired.  Absorption  of  the 
toxins  or  bacteria  from  the  pus  into  the  system 
may  cause  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
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the  same  as  from  any  other  focus  of  infection, 
rheumatism,  arthritis,  etc.,  being  the  result. 
Anaphylactic  reactions  are  often  met  with, 
causing  skin  rashes  or  other  forms  of  irritation, 
as  hay-fever,  bronchitis,  etc.  Asthma,  contrary 
to  past  belief  as  being  of  nervous  origin,  is 
now  thought  to  originate  from  toxic  reactions, 
thus  forming  the  nervous  condition  found  in 
asthma.  These  toxins  are  frequently  of  nasal 
origin — ^the  ^anaphy lactic  reaction  being  pro- 
duced by  the  proteid  constituents  of  the  bac- 
teria or  toxin  present.  This  reaction  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  anaphylactic  reaction  ob- 
tained from  the  proteids  of  food,  and  just  in 
the  same  way  that  we  have  to  withhold  the  es- 
pecial food  causing  the  anaphylaxis,  so  do  we 
have  to  eradicate  the  focus  from  which  these 
oi^anisms  and  their  toxins  are  generated. 

Meckel's  Oanglion  (spheno-paXatine) :  There 
are  two  classes  of  symptoms  met  with  from  dis- 
ease of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion :  First,  the 
facial  aii(i  associated  neuralgias  of  which  the 
tic  douloureux  is  the  acme  of  the  height  to 
which  neuralgias  reach;  and  second,  the  hemi- 
cranias  and  deep  occipital  pains.  The  tic  is  a 
most  dreadful  disease,  causing  untold  suffer- 
ing, so  much  so  that  the  patient  is  willing  that 
any  procedure  be  tried  for  relief  of  the  attacks. 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  15  injections  made  with- 
out the  aid  of  anesthesia,  the  patietnt  ever 
ready  for  more,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  needle  is  introduced  4  to  5  cm.  through  the 
side  of  the  face  (where  the  fifth  is  injected). 
Twenty  or  thirty  attacks  may  occur  in  a  day, 
lasting  from  a  few  seconds  to  as  many  minutes 
or  longer,  the  slightest  jar  or  opening  the 
mouth  producing  an  attack.  Meckel's  ganglion, 
often  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  is  situated  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  is  reached  most  easily  through  the  nose 
for  purposes  of  treatment.  The  pains  or  neu- 
ralgia may  be  present  in  the  palate,  throat, 
teeth,  gums,  or  run  from  side  of  the  face  into 
the  ear,  neck,  or  orf)it.  Injections  of  carbol- 
alcohol  give  relief. 

Deviations  and  Spurs  of  Septum  of  Nose: 
Frequently  the  cause  of  unilateral  neuralgia  and 
headaches  are  due  to  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  from  contact  with  conse- 
quent reflexive  nervous  irritation.  This  may 
manifest  itself  in  hay-fever  attacks  or  asthma,  or 
in  children  of  extreme  nervous  irritability.  I 
have  known  cases  with  pain  in  eye  running  into 
the  supraorbital  area  with  congestion  of  the  con- 


junctiva of  the  eye,  especially  on  accommodat- 
ing, to  be  relieved  by  resection  of  a  spur  press- 
ing into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nose,  these  cases  having  sought  re- 
lief from  various  oculists,  with  consequent 
frequent  changes  of  lenses  without  benefit. 

Vagotonia   Relating   to    the   Nasal    Sinuses: 
(Drawn  freely  from  Hess  and  Eppinger,  Fet- 
terolf  and  Barke.)      The  fibres  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  divided  into  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
tive groups,  the  animal  consisting  of  the  sen- 
sory and  motor  fibers  and  supplying  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  muscles;  the  vege- 
tative, all  the  glands  having  ducts  and  all  in- 
voluntary muscle  tissue.     The  vegetative  sys- 
tem consists  of  two   divisions,  the   autonomic 
and  sympathetic  systems.     The  autonomic  sys- 
tem arises  from  the  brain  and  sacral  r^on  of 
the  cord,  the  sympathetic  from  the  cord  alone. 
The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  have  no  names, 
but  their  supply  is  well  known.    The  fibres  of 
the  autonomic,  which  arise  from  the  brain,  are 
contained  in  the  third,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  cranial  nerves.     Those  from  the 
cord  are  distributed  through  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  action  of  these  two  systems  is  antagonistit^ 
and  they  supply  all  glands  with  ducts  and  all 
involuntary  muscles;  therefore  a  normal  func- 
tioning of  the  structures  is  dependent  on  the 
proper  balance  of  the  two  systems.    Irritation 
of  the  autonomic  supply  will  cause  hypersecre- 
tion and  spasm;  of  the  sympathetic, — ^hypose- 
cretion  and  relaxation.    These  systems  are  con- 
trolled by  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  the  en- 
docrinous    glands.      Adrenin     stimulates    the 
sympathetic  system,  and  pilocarpin  a  part  of 
the  autonomic.    Atropin  acts  as  a  sedative  on 
the  autonomic  system.    Where  there  is  an  ex- 
citation or  irritability  of  the  autonomic  sys- 
tem pilocarpin  injected  in  a  small  dose  causes 
marked    salivation,    sweating;   hyperistalsis  of 
the  intestine,  etc.     In  suppurative  conditions 
of  the  sinuses  the  toxins  absorbed   from  the 
discharge  may  affect  these  systems  as  well  as 
the  animal  system.     In  the  animal  system  we 
get  our  palsies  and  sensory  disturbances,  as, 
for  example,  neuralgia  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve.     In  the  vegetative,  we  get 
spasm  (of  accommodation,  for  instance),  or  re- 
laxation (dilatation  of  pupil)  of  the  involuntary 
muscles   and   hyper    (salivation,   sweating)    or 
hypo   (dryness  of  skin,  etc.)   secretion  of  the 
glands   supplied   by  the   nerv«9  already  men- 
tioned.    In    vagotonia    the    entrance    to    flie 
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pharynx  is  anesthetic,  according  to  Hess  and 
Eppinger.  A  case  is  reported  of  abdominal 
pains,  hypersecretion,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
and  marked  nervous  irritability  caused  by  sup- 
puration of  the  ethmoids,  a  typical  case  of 
vagotonia. 

THBOAT. 

FatirCial  Tonsils:  The  tonsils  are  frequently 
the  source  of  focal  infection  causing  such  dis- 
eases as  rheumatism,  nephritis,  and  arthritis 
(acute  inflammatory,  chronic,  arthritis  defor- 
mans) .  Pulling  the  anterior  p^ilktrs  forward  may 
disclose  inflammation  when  the  tonsU  appears 
normal.  The  lymphatic  chain  running  from  the 
epipharynx  down  behind  the  tonsils  is  often  the 
seat  of  inflammation  with  consequent  chronic 
sore  throat.  It  is  by  this  chain  that  infection 
is  often  carried  to  the  ear.  An  enlarged  tonsil 
does  not  always  mean  a  diseased  tonsil.  The 
small,  imbedded  tonsil,  which  is  the  seat  of 
frequent  inflammatory  changes,  is  the  most 
dangerous  tonsil.  The  best  criterion  for  the 
removal  of  tonsils  is  frequent  tonsillitis  and 
I  always  advise  against  removal  of  the  tonsils 
if  they  appear  normal  and  if  there  have  been  no 
previous  attacks,  unless  there  is  some  disease 
of  the  system  present  which  has  followed  a 
present  attack  of  tonsillitis  for  which  there  is 
no  accounting  and  which  disease  is  known  to 
follow  tonsillitis.  The  typical  infectious  tonsil, 
which  is  always  to  be  watched,  is  the  small,  sub- 
merged tonsil  of  a  light  purplish  hue,  cut  up 
by  adhesions  and  inflammatory  bands,  or  the 
large  oedematous,  congested  tonsil,  with  an  ir- 
regular surface  and  hyperplastic  bands  of  con- 
nective tissue  dividing  it,  found  in  adults.  The 
tonsil  may  contain  cheesy  material  of  a  foul 
odor.  Such  tonsils  cause  malaise,  and  a  feel- 
ing resembling  what' is  called  spiring  fever; 
also  the  stomach  may  be  upset,  with  constipa- 
tion present.  In  children,  where  there  is  a 
history  free  from  attacks  of  tonsillitis  or  sore 
throat,  the  health  of  the  children  may  be  much 
benefited  by  removal,  although  no  definite  in- 
dication for  such  removal  is  present,  a  thorough 
physical  examination  having  disclosed  no  ail- 
ment to  account  for  the  symptoms  present.  •  A 
tonsil  which  looks  to  be  perfectly  normal  may 
contain  a  small  fistulous  tract  leading  to  an 
abscessed  cavity  within  the  tonsil,  which  is 
found  on  incisiner  the  tonsil  on  removal.  But, 
first  of  all.  a  clear  dissection  of  the  tonsil  must 
be  made  in  order  to  remove  foci  of  infection 
in  these  cases,  a  small  tag  left  behind  causing 


as  much  absorption  as  the  whole  tonsil  some- 
times. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  post  operative  adhesions 
of  the  tonsil  bed  from  imperfect  enucleation, 
with  a  collection  of  foul  detritus,  food  parti- 
cles decayed,  absorption  frdm  which  is  as  great 
a  source  of  danger  as  from  the  tonsil  itself? 
The  percentage  of  valvular  heart  lesions  met 
with  in  the  adult,  having  their  origin  in  the 
tonsils,  is  much  greater  than  supposed,  and 
recognition  in  time  will  prevent  a  permanent 
lesion. 

The  connection  between  the  thyroid  gland 
and  the  lymphoid  ring  is  not  understood,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  thyroid  and  the  lingual 
tonsils  spring  from  the  same  bronchial  arch, 
and  that  in  Graves'  disease  the  lingual  tonsils, 
as  well  as  the  faucial  tonsils,  should  always  be 
examined;  for  it  is  definitely  determined  that 
in  diseased  condition  of  either  their  removal 
often  benefits  or  cures  the  thyroid  gland  dis- 
ease. I  will  say  that  the  sinuses  should  also 
always  be  examined  in  Graves'  disease.  The 
question  is  asked,  does  the  thyroid  enlarge  to 
combat  some  infection?  If  this  be  true,  then 
the  explanation  is  clear  \v¥hy  the  disease  is 
benefited  by  removal  of  diseased  tonsils.  Cases 
of  meningitis  and  cerebral  abscess  have  been 
traced  to  the  tonsil.  A  history  is  often  ob- 
tained of  frequent  attacks  of  tonsillitis  with, 
finally,  all  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  attack  of 
nephritis,  following  the  last  attack,  disappear- 
i  ing,  to  follow  another  attack  of  tonsillitis. 
'  Deafness  is  caused  by  diseased  tonsils,  the  in- 
fection entering  by  contiguity  or  through  the 
blood  supply  and  lymphatics.  Various  nerv- 
ous disorders  occur,  such  as  esophageal  spasm, 
recurrent  cough,  spasm  of  glottis,  neuralgia  of 
tongue,  and  blepharospasm.  I  think  that  it  is 
an  accepted  opinion  that  normal  tonsils  in  chil- 
dren act  as  baj-riers  to  infection;  but  a  tonsil 
once  diseased  is  never  of  any  service  to  the 
human  mechanism,  for  the  character  of  the 
tissue  is  changed,  the  epithelium  of  the  crypts 
is  replaced  by  a  degenerated  form,  the  original 
type  never  reappearing. 

Lingual  Tonsils:  Are  frequently  the  cause 
of  chronic  sore  throat,  hacking  cough,  with  tick- 
ling in  the  throat,  or  tickling  referred  to  side 
of  the  throat  or  neck. 

Oesophagus:  Pouches  in  the  oesophagus 
cause  food  eructation,  with  sense  of  foreign 
body  in  food  passage,  pressure  symptoms  or 
fullness  in  that  r^on,  with  sour  stomach. 
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THE   EAR. 

As  is  well  known,  cerumen  in  the  canal  of  the 
ear  has  been  known  to  cause  convulsions  or 
semi-epileptic  attacks  in  children; any  irritation 
of  the  ear  is  just  as  liable  to  do  this.  A  chronic 
cough  through  reflex  irritation  may  have  its 
origin  in  the  ear  from  an  eczematous  condition 
or  cerumen  in  the  canal.  After  an  attack  of 
acute  otitis  media  or  during  a  chronic  otitis 
media  suppurativa  on  appearance  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  an  infection  of  the  lateral 
sinus  must  be  looked  for,  the  symptoms  of  the 
joint  affection  often  overshadowing  the  ear  con- 
dition and  the  ear  being  neglected  to  th6  danger 
of  the  patient,  the  patient  succumbing  to  an  in- 
tercurrent infectious  endocarditis  presumably, 
the  sinus  having  been  lost  sight  of.  Thrombosis 
of  the  sinus  is  often  overlooked  because  the 
symptoms  in  many  cases  are  mild  and  the  sinus 
escapes  suspicion  on  the  appearance  of  a  pyo- 
genic process  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
Acute  inflammatory'  joints  are  now  thought  to 
have  their  origin  in  metabolic  changes  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  have  such  an  inflammation 
from  non-infectious  sinus  thrombosis  where  the 
symptoms  are  necessarily  mild  and  easily  escape 
detection  by  the  family  physician. 

Vertigo  often  has  its  origin  in  the  labyrinth, 
acute  labyrinthitis  causes  marked  vertigo, 
ataxia,  nystagmus  nausea,  and  vomiting.  In 
the  chronic  cases,  the  vertigo  is  the  prominent 
symptom,  that  and  the  deafness ;  the  nystagmus 
usually  can  be  elicited  by  having  the  patient 
turn  the  eyes  toward  the  normal  side,  but  it  may 
be  absent  and  the  function  of  the-  labyrinth 
found  to  be  impaired  by  turning,  the  caloric  re- 
action,' etc.  The  semi-circular  canals  may  be 
destroyed  and  the  hearing  remain  intact,  al- 
though the  hearing  is  generally  involved  at  the 
same  time  as  the  semi-circular  canals.  Cerebel- 
lar abscess  will  cause  vertigo  and  nystagmus 
with  ataxia.  Cysts  of  the  dura  (cerebellar-pon- 
tine  angle)  will  do  the  same,  giving  us  a  picture 
of  labyrinthitis.  Here  we  have  headaches  com- 
plained of,  as  noises  in  the  ear  are  complained 
of  in  labyrinthitis.  In  cerebellar  abscess  or 
tumor,  the  patient  nlay  fall  unconscious  on  the 
street,  these  attacks  occurring  with  greater  fre- 
quency as  time  progresses.  The  cerebellum  is 
the  center  for  coordination  of  joint  movement 
(stabilizer),  disease  of  one  lobe  allowing  over- 
production of  movement  of  the  joint  (controlled 
by  the  center  involved)  of  that  side  toward  the 


side  involved.  Separate  centers  exist  in  the 
cerebellum  for  the  wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  ete.,  and 
the  location  of  the  cerebellar  disease  can  be 
fairly  definitely  determined  through  the  jointa 
involved.  This  is  determined  by  pointing  tests 
and  coincident,  caloric  reaction,  the  cerebellar 
disease  being  distinguished  from  labyrinth  dis- 
ease by  this  method  also. 

In  this  paper  I  have  mentioned  only  those 
subjects  with  few  exceptions  whicdi  are  not  im- 
mediately apparent  and  with  which  the  general 
practitioner  does  not  concern  himself  especially 
but  which  should  ever  be  before  him  in  order 
that  he  may  give  his  patient  every  chance  to  re- 
cover from  an  affection,  the  cause  of  which  it 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  determine  by  a 
thorough  and  painstaking  examination.- 


POSTINFLUENZAL  ALOPBCL^ 

By  Samuel  Aybes,  Jb.,  AB.,   M.D.    (Kansas  Cnr) 
Boston. 

[From   the  Department   of  Dermatology,   Maasachu- 
setts  General  Hospital,  Boston.] 

In  view  of  the  almost  daily  occurrence  of 
cases  of  alopecia  following  influenza  it  would 
seem  pertinent  to  sum  up  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  general  medical  practitioner  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  treat  this 
disorder  as  the  dermatologist;  in  fact,  in  the 
smaller  localities  he  is  the  only  one  to  whom  the 
patient  can  go.  And  the  patient  deserves  due 
consideration  and  rational  treatment.  Baldness 
may  not  be  serious  from  the  point  of  view  of 
life  and  death,  but  it  is  extremely  serious  to 
the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  rapidly  losing 
a  good  head  of  hair,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  recent  epidemic,  the  in- 
cidence of  disease  was  much  more  common 
among  young  people  than  among  people  past 
middle  life. 

In  Massachusetts  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
was  reached  in  October.  The  first  cases  of  post- 
influenzal alopecia  which  were  seen  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital  came  for  treatment 
on  December  10,  or  about  two  months  later. 
Between  December  10,  1918,  and  January  18, 
1919,  24  patients  have  been  treated,  all  of  them 
under  36  years  of  age,  and  all  but  three  fe- 
males. Just  why  there  should  be  such  a  pre- 
dominance of  females  is  not  clear.  There  are 
several  possible  explanations?    (1)  Males  may 
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be  leas  susceptible  to  post-influenzal  alopecia; 
(2)  poBt-influenzal  alopecia  may  be  less  notice- 
able amon^  men  on  account  of  the  ^eater  in- 
cidence of  premature  alopecia;  (3)  women  and 
Ifirls  may  be  more  anxious  about  the  condition 
of  their  hair,  whereas  men  and  boys  may  not 
think  the  condition  important  enough  to  come 
to  the  hospital.  In  all  but  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  hospital  cases  the  alopecia  was  of  the  dif- 
fuse type;  in  one  of  the  hospital  cases,  and 
in  the  private  case  recorded,  there  were  definite 
bald  areas — alopecia  areata.  The  time  elapsing 
between  the  onset  of  influenza  and  the  first  in- 
timation of  alopecia  varied  from  two  to  twelve 
weeks.  (Allowance  must  be  made  for  inac< 
curacy  in  the  patient's  memory  as  regards  time 
of  onset  of  influenza) .  Of  those  cases  in  which 
a  time  relation  was  recorded,  practically  as 
many  occurred  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth 
week  after  the  onset  of  influenza  as  occurred 
up  to  the  eighth  week.  In  several  instances  the 
alopecia  made  its  appearance  during  convales- 
cence. Treatment  of  these  cases  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  application  of  stimulating  lotions 
and  in  the  observance  of  scalp  cleanliness.  In- 
sufficient time  has  elapsed  to  comment  on  re- 
sults. 

So  much  for  statistics.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  further  cases  will  be  recorded  in  order  to 
make  a  truly  adequate  study  of  the  situation. 
Now  let  us  briefly  mention  the  nature  of  alo- 
pecia, the  several  types  and  the  rational  treat- 
ment. The  literature  is  profuse  and  goes  back 
to  the  dayB  of  the  ancients.  A  large  part  of  the 
writings  are  in  tongues  other  than  English. 
Hence  it  ia  easy  to  see  that  a  complete  resume 
of  the  literature  on  baldness  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  types  of 
alop.ecia — alopecia  of  old  age,  premature  alo- 
pecia, alopecia  with  seborrhea,  alopecia  areata, 
toxic  alopecia,  etc.  Various  etiological  factors 
have  been  cited  to  account  for  these  several  va- 
rieties of  baldness,  but  as  yet  no  definite  con- 
clusions have  been  reached  which  are  capable 
of  withstanding  impartial  criticism.  In  the 
alopecia  of  old  age,  Unna  has  found  histologi- 
cally an  atrophy  of  the  skin  and  hair  follicles 
of  the  scalp.  Sutton*  has  described  a  variety 
of  premature  alopecia  characterized  by  a  hide- 
bound scalp  and  a  diffuse  hair  loss  under  the 
name  of  alopecia  indurata  atrophica,  which 
shows  histologically  condensation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue,  atrophy  of  the  hair  follicles  and 


the  epidermis,  diminution,  or  absence  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat  and  a  diminution  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  capillaries.  Fewer  bacteria 
were  seen  in  the  hair  follicles  than  in  two  con- 
trol sections  from  normal  scalps.  These  atro- 
phic changes  described  by  Unna  and  Sutton 
may  represent  the  end-results  of  an  impaired 
circulation  in  the  scalp,  either  from  local  or  gen- 
eral causes.  Writers  have  variously  attributed 
premature  alopecia,  with  or  without  dandruff, 
to  (1)  a  superficial  infection  of  the  hair  folli- 
cles; (2)  the  effect  of  wearing  tight  hats;  (3) 
sedentary  occupations,  etc.  Alopecia  areata  is 
said  to  be  neurotrophic  in  origin  and  commonly 
to  occur  after  mental  strain,  fright,  etc.  Toxic 
alopecia — and  under  this  heading  comes  the 
particular  type  which  we  are  studying — is  said 
to  result  from  the  injury  of  the  hair  follicles 
either  by  circulating  toxins  or  impaired  nu- 
trition. 

At  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  there  is  lit- 
tle connection  between  these  varieties  of  bald- 
ness, yet  there  may  be  a  very  real  connection, 
namely,  the  circulation.  This  view  is  far  from 
being  original,  but  it  is  surprising  how  little 
stress  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  current  textbooks 
on  dermatology.  Probably  the  most  recent  con- 
tribution to  this  aspect  of  baldness  is  a  mono- 
graph by  a  non-medical  man,  G.  S.  MacLeod^, 
who,  bald  himself  while  still  a  young  man,  de- 
termined to  find  out  why  some  men  become  bald 
and  others  do  not.  After  four*  years  of  read- 
ing and  investigation  he  has  published  his  re- 
sults, which  are  based  upon  the  careful  meas- 
urements by  means  of  a  pantograph  of  over 
two  thousand  heads.  His  observations  lead  him 
to  conclude  that  (1)  men  with  smooth,  oval 
foreheads  become  bald  early  in  life,  whereas 
men  with  fiat  foreheads,  prominent  supra- 
orbital protruberances  or  other  cranial  irregu- 
larities, as  a  rule,  escape  baldness.  (2)  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  smooth  oval  heads  receive 
equal  pressure  of  the  hat-band  at  all  points  and 
this  compresses  the  temporal  arteries  and  veins 
laterally  and  the  large  frontal  vein  anteriorly, 
thus  definitey  impairing  the  nutrition  of  the 
scap.  Irregular  or  squarish  heads  receive  the 
pressure  of  the  hat-band  at  certain  points  only» 
particularly  on  the  supra-orbital  prominence, 
arid  this,  spares  both  frontal  and  temporal  ves- 
sels from  pressure.  MacLeod  brings  out  the  im- 
portant point  which  I  believe  has  especial  ap- 
plication to  post-influenzal  alopecia,  that  per- 
sons who  lose  their  hair  after  an  illness  should 
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wear  hats  as  little  as  poesible,  and  if  their  heads 
are  oval  so  that  the  hat  fits  closely  at  all  points^ 
small  pieces  of  felt  padding  should  be  inserted 
under  the  hat  band  just  above  each  eye,  thus 
removing  pressure  from  the  frontal  and  tempo- 
ral vessels;  if  necessary,  additional  bits  of  pad- 
ding may  be  inserted  above  each  ear.  This  will 
offer  the*  most  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
nutrition  and  regrowth  of  hair  in  a  scalp  which 
has  been  damaged  by  the  poisons  of  a  disease. 

MacLeod's  conclusions  regarding  the  cause  of 
baldness  in  young  men  accounts  adequately  for 
the  well-recognized  inheritance  of  a  tendency 
to  baldness;  in  other  words,  the  inheritance  of 
a  smooth,  oval  head.  Many  writers  have  men- 
tioned the  influence  of  the  hat  in  the  causation 
of  baldness,  but  so  far  as  I  know  nothing  has 
ever  been  said  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
head;  some  men  who  never  become  bald  wear 
hats  just  as  much  as,  or  more  than  other  men 
who  become  bald  early  in  life.  W.  J.  Tyson," 
writing  in  the  Lancet,  1891,  emphasizes  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  by  hats  with  sweating,  as  a  cause 
of  baldness.  He  seems  to  forget,  however,  that 
a  person  may  preserve  his  axillary  and  pubic 
hair  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  yet  sweat  profusely 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  during 
warm  weather. 

Walsh,*  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  at- 
taches importance  to  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  etiology  of  alopecia.  In 
speaking  of  the  diffuse  fall  of  hair  seen  not  in- 
frequently after  an  attack  of  influenza,  he  sa3rs : 
'^Obviously,  the  predisposing  factor  of  a  weak- 
ened circulation  would  be  commonly  present  in 
post-influenzal  states.  In  the  post-febrile  stages 
^of  the  exanthems,  when  hair  commonly  falls,  the 
myocardium  is,  in  most  cases,  affected,  and 
there  may  be,  of  course,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent valvular  mischief.  Premature  baldness 
commonly  dates  from  a  febrile  attack  in  early 
life." 

Of  thirty-six  consecutive  cases  of  alopecia 
areata  which  Walsh  studied,  twenty-four  had 
valvular  murmurs  and  other  evidence  of  cardiac 
disease;  three  showed  general  arterio-sclerosis; 
one  exophthlilmic  goitre;  one  chorea  with  ir- 
regular heart;;  two  irregular  hearts  from  tea 
and  tobacco^  and  one  a  feeble  circulation :  three 
showed  no  abnormal  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion.  • 

Walsh  concludes  that,  given  the  predisposing 
cause  of  impaired  circulation,  baldness,  either 
diffuse  or  patchy,  may  be  precipitated  by  vari- 


ous exciting  causes,  such  as  bacterial,  chemieaU 
physical,  or  mental,  acting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Other  well-recognized  conditions  of  impaired 
circulation  or  disturbed  nutrition  with  ndiieh 
alopecia  is  sometimes  associated  are  surgical 
operations,  anaemia,  diabetes,  cancer,  tubercu- 
losis, etc. 

It  cannot  be  said,  of  course,  with  certainty 
that  the  alopecias  following  the  exanthems  and 
influenza  are  due  to  a  disturbance  in  circulation 
rather  than  to  the  direct  influence  of  toxins  on 
the  hair  follicles.  In  the  case  of  syphilis,  at 
least,  it  would  seem  that  the  alopecia  which 
occurs  some  two  months  or  more  after  infection 
is  more  probably  due  to  a  direct  toxic  action 
rather  than  to  a  circulatory  effect.  This  whole 
matter  however,  would  bear  further  investiga- 
tion. 

TREATMENT. 

Whether  the  alopecia  following  influenza  is 
due  to  toxins  or  circulatory  disturbances,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  best  means  of  favoring  a 
new  growth  of  hair  is  to  favor  the  circulation  of 
the  scalp  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  New  hairs 
are  produced  by  the  oxygen  and  other  nutri- 
tive materials  which  are  carried  to  the  scalp  by 
the  blood  stream.  Lotions,  ointments,  massage^ 
electricity,  ultra-violet  light, — whatever  method 
is  employed,  the  object  is  the  same,  namely,  to 
stimulate  the  circulation,  to  produce  h3rperemia, 
to  bring  blood  to  the  surface  that  the  hair  fol- 
licles may  be  nourished,  and  the  epithelium 
stimulated  to  healthy  growth.  Some  of  the 
stimulating  agents,  such  as  resorcin,  or  bichlor- 
ide of  mercury,  or  electricity,  may  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  direct  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  cells  themselves,  but  probably  by  far  the 
greater  effect  is  by  a  stimulation  of  the  circula- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  keep  the  scalp 
clean  and  free  from  dandruff.  With  Walsh's 
view  in  mind,  it  would  be  desirable  to  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  the  circulation,  and  if  any 
heart  damage  is  found,  to  institute  cardiac  hy- 
sriene.  And  with  MacLeod's  findings  in  mind, 
it  would  be  well  to  warn  the  patient  against 
wearing  a  hat  more  than  necessary  (this  the 
patient  is  liable  to  do  to  cover  up  his  baldness) 
and  to  insert  paddings  under  the  hat-bands  at 
appropriate  places,  according  to  indications. 

Massage  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  in- 
expensive means  of  stimulating  the  circulation 
of  the  scalp.  This  should  be  practised  several 
times  a  day  for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
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The  head  should  be  held  down  so  that  the  blood 
will  gravitate  toward  the  scalp^.then  the  whole 
scalp  should  be  grasped  with  both  hands  and 
rolled  or  kneaded,  not  simply  rubbed. 

Charles  J.  White"  believes  that  the  medicinal 
treatment  should  vary  according  to  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  dandruff  in  the  patient's 
scalp.  He  shares  the  view  of  a  number  of  other 
prominent  investigators,  namely,  that  most 
cases  of  premature  baldness  are  due  to  sebor- 
rhea or  dandruff,  and  that  this  condition  in  turn 
18  caused  by  a  micro-organism,  the  ''bottle  bacil- 
lus" of  Sabouraud  or  the  micrococcus  of  Unna. 
With  this  in  mind  he  deems  it  advisable  to 
treat  the  dandruff  when  it  complicates  post-in- 
fluenzal  alopecia  by  the  following  means: 


n 


Okntmknt  a. 

Sodium  biborate  0.26 

White  wax  a5 

Sulphur  3.5 

Water  7.8 

Oil  of  rose  cranium  q.  s. 

liquid  petrolatum  lOJS 
Slg: — Apply   one  night  a  we^,   followed   in   the 
morning  by  a  shampoo. 

Wash  A. 


Mercuric  chloride  0.25 

Euresol  procaplllis  (Bilhuber)        8 

Spts.  formic  acid  '           80 

Castor  oU  0—8 

Alcohol  ad  240 
Apply  3  mornings  a  week.    To  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ointment  A. 

If  the  scalp  is  not  inflamed,  and  if  there  is 
no  dandruff  to  speak  of,  the  following  lotion  is 
very  useful  as  a  rubifacient  with  possibly  some 
direct  stimulating  effect  on  the  hair  due  to  the 
pilocarpine  and  quinine. 

Wash  B. 

Pilocarpine  nitrate  0.06 

Quinine  sulphate  0.6 

Tr.  cantharides  12 

Tr.  capsicum  12 

Alcohol  ad  240 

Apply  3  mornings  a  week. 

Personally,  I  cannot  agree  that  all  cases  of 
dandruff  are  due  to  a  superficial  infection  of 
the  hair  follicles,  nor  that  the  majority  of  cases 
of  premature  alopecia  are  traceable  to  that 
cause.  As  we  all  know,  the  epidermis  over  the 
entire  body  is  in  a  state  of  continual  physiologi- 
cal exfoliation.  Clean  people  bathe  daily  or 
on  alternate  days,  hence  wash  away  these  scales 
faster  than  they  can  accumulate,  and  what  is 
not  washed  away  is  rubbed  away  by  the  clothing. 
In  the  scalp  it  is  different.    We  wash  our  heads 


once  in-  one,  two,  or  three  weeks.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  normal  exfoliating  scales  ae- 
cumolate,  enmeshed  as  they  are  by  the  hairt 
Of  course,  a  scalp  which  is  excessiTely  itehj, 
red,  and  inflamed,  and  covered  with  scales  is 
pathological  and  undoubtedly  the  seat  of  an 
infection,  but  this  is  not  the  picture  of  the  av- 
erage scalp  with  slight  dandruff. 

W.  H.  Dieffenbach*  and  many  others  daim 
excellent  results  in  the  treatment  of  alopecia  by 
use  of  ultra-violet  light. 

PB0GN06IB. 

Complete  regrowth  usually  takes  place  gradu- 
ally after  most  febrile  disorders.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  or  less  alopecia  may  remain  perma- 
nently. This  may  be  due  to  impaired  genial 
circulation,  according  to  Walsh,  or  to  impaired 
local  circulation  from  a  snugly  fitting  hat  in  a 
scalp  already  weakened  by  disease,  according  to 
MacLeod.  Possibly  either  or  both  or  still  other 
factors  operate. 

SUMMABT. 

1.  Alopecia  is  a  not  infrequent  sequela  of  in 
fluenza,  occurring  comiAonly  about  two  or  three 
months  after  the  onset  of  the  influenza,  but  o& 
casionally  during  convalescence. 

2.  The  alopecia  is  usually  of  the  diffuse  type, 
although  in  one  of  the  hospital  cases  and  one 
private  case  the  lesions  were  patchy,  and,  with- 
out a  history  of  influenza,  might  have  been  di- 
agnozed  alopecia  areata. 

3.  Most  of  the  cases  which  have  come  to  our 
notice  have  been  females,  twenty-one  of  the 
twenty-five  consecutive  cases. 

4.  All  of  the  twenty-five  patients  are  under 
thirty-six  years  of  age. 

5.  The  ultimate  aim  in  treatment  is  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  circulation  in  the  scalp.  This  is 
attained  most  easily  by  massage,  with  the  head 
lowered;  by  avoidance  of  obstruction  to  the 
main  vessels  of  supply  to  the  scalp  by  padding 
the  hat  band  at  appropriate  points;  by  stimu- 
lating lotions;  by  keeping  the  scalp  clean. 

6.  For  statistical  purposes  it  is  desirable 
that  cases  be  recorded  and  that  the  condition  of 
the  circulation  be  examined  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  heart  lesions. 
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FOCAL  INFECTION  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  TOXAEMIA  OF  PBEGNANOY  WITH 
OR  WITHOUT  CONVULSIONS.^ 
By  John  E,  Talbot,  M.D.,  Woboester,  Mass. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  desire  in  writing  the 
paper  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  to  en- 
list sufScient  interest  so  that  others  will  take 
up  the  investigation  which  has  interested  me 
for  the  past  two  years. 

That  there  is  a  relationship  between  focal  in- 
fection and  the  incidence  of  toxaemia  of  preg- 
nancy with  or  without  convulsions,  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced.  Whether  the  theory  which 
I  have  evolved  is  the  explanation  of  the  cause* 
and  effects  of  this  relationship  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  accumulation  of  evidence 
found  by  others,  backed  by  more  precise  lab- 
oratory tests. 

it  is  my  intention,  therefore,  first  to  give  you 
a  summary  of  the  theory,  then  to  cite  certain 
cases  to  show  the  clinical  evidence  of  this  re- 
lationship and  then  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  be  met  in  carrying  out 
an  investigation. 

The  theory  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  you 
a  summary  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  February  number  of  Sur- 
gery, Oynecology,  and  Ohsteirics. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  the  theory.  In 
normal  life  the  physiological  metabolic  waste 
products  of  the  system  are  more  or  less  con- 
stant in  amount.  This  supply  of  waste  products 
makes  a  more  or  less  constant  demand  upon  the 
kidney  excretory  function. 

During  the  development  of  a  normal  preg- 
nancy there  is  a  gradually  increasing  quantity 
of  physiological  metabolic  waste  products  which 
have  to  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  this 
gradual  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  these 
waste  products  makes  a  gradually  increasing 
demand  upon  the  excretory  function  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  kidneys  as  organs  of  excretion  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  percentage  of  concentration 
of  waste  products  in  the  blood.  In  other  words, 
the  reserve  power  of  the  kidneys  is  represented 
by  their  ability  to  excrete  waste  products  in 
abnormal  concentration  in  the  blood. 

The  increase  in  waste  products  resulting  from 
the  developing  pregnancy  taxes  in  progressively 
increasing  degrees  that  functional  reserve 
power  of  the  kidneys. 

•  Rrfld  bHore  the  Obstetrlnl  Society  of  Borton. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  no  other 
condition  in  nature  which  makes  so  heavy  a  de- 
mand on  the  reserve  power  of  the  kidneys. 

Nature  has  provided  in  a  normal  individual 
a  sufficient  kidney  reserve  power  to  take  care 
of  a  normal  pregnancy  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  organism  of  man. 

These  normal-  physioloofical  waste  products 
are  injurious  to  the  system  if  retained.  Anuria, 
if  continued  long  enough,  results  in  death.  It 
is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  these 
waste  products  are  injurious  in  strong  concen- 
trations,, they  are  also  injurious  in  lesser  con- 
centration*s. 

In  chronic  nephritis  we  know  that  the  kid;- 
neys'  functional  power  is  decreased,  that  is  to 
say,  their  reserve  power  is  not  as  great  as  in 
normal  kidneys. 

This  reduction  in  reserve  power  is  brought 
about  in  chronic  nephritis  by  two  jEactors.  First, 
there  is  an  actual  destruction  of  kidney  tissue, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  excretory  surface 
in  the  kidneys;  and  second,  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  functional  power  of  the  kidneys, 
represented  by  their  ability  to  excrete  waste 
products  in  abnormal  concentration.  To  my 
mind,  the  full  appreciation  of  this  distinction 
between  the  loss  of  excretory  power  due  to  the 
actual  destruction  of  kidney  tissue  and  the  loss 
of  power  due  to  disturbed  functional  power  of 
that  tissue  which  remains  is  essential. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  toxaemia  of  preg- 
nancy and  eclampsia  when  pregnancy  is  super- 
imposed upon  an  already  existing  chronic 
nephritis. 

This  fact  suggests  strongly  that  the  incidence 
of  toxaemia  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
excretory  processes  of  the  body.  This  point  of 
view  is  also  strongly  supported  by  what  may 
be  called  th,e  therapeutic  test.  No  one  can  deny 
that  by  stimulating  the  excretory  processes  of 
the  bodj'  many  cases  of  toxaemia  and  eclampsia 
are  benefited  thereby. 

We  are  necessarily  drawn  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  something  in  the  blood  stream 
causing  the  symptoms  of  toxaemia  of  pregnancy 
and  eclampsia  when  returned  in  the  system, 
and  that  these  symptoms  are  abated  when  suf- 
ficient amount  of  this  something  (better  termed 
a  poison)  has  been  eliminated. 

We  are  also  drawn  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  poison  has  intimate  connection 
wjth  the  developing  pregnancy,  for  when  we  in 
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terrupt  the  pregnancy  we  almost  always  get  an 
immediate  abatement  of  symptoms. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  by-products  of 
a  normally  developing  pregnancy  are  injurious 
if  retained  within  the  system. 

I  therefore  advance  the  theory  that  it  is  the 
retention  of  these  normal  waste  products  of  the 
developing  pregnancy  which  are  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  syndrome  of  symptoms  known  as 
toxaemia  of  pregnancy  with  or  without  convul- 
sions. I  believe  there  is  good  support  for  this 
statement. 

It  can  be  safely  stated  that  there  are  no 
symptoms  of  chronic  nephritis  which  do  not 
occur  in  toxaemia  of  pregnancy  and  eclampsia. 
The  great  similarity  of  these  symptoms  is  so 
striking  that  it  su^ests  a  common  cause. 

If  we  assume  that  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
nephritis  are  due  to  retained  physiological 
waste  products,  this  similarity  can  be  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  one  case  the  supply  of  waste  products 
is  a  constant,  and  it  is  only  after  years  of  slow 
injury  to  the  excretory  function  of  the  kidneys 
that  there  is  a  retention  sufficient  to  bring 
about  convulsions  and  death. 

In  the  other  case  the  supply  of  waste 
products  is  not  a  constant  but  a  gradually  rising 
tide  which  overwhelms  the  kidney  reserve 
power  and  there  is  likewise  retention  sufficient 
to  cause  convulsions  and  death. 

Why  should  this  poison  not  be  excreted!  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
eases,  showing  toxic  symptoms  in  pregnancy, 
show  no  previous  kidney  insufficiency.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  look  further  to  find  a 
cause  for  the  retention  of  this  poison. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  toxins  of  a 
severe  acute  infection  cause  a  temporary  acute 
njephritis  as  evidenced  by  albumin,  blood,  leu- 
cocytes, and  casts  in  the  urine.  It  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  this  type  of  urine  to  be  small  in 
amount.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  functional 
power  of  the  kidnej^  is  inhibited  or  partially 
reduced  by  these  toxins  resulting  from  bacterial 
growth.  If  these  toxins  can  cause  this  damage 
when  in  strong  concentration  in  the  blood,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  same  toxins 
must  be  injurious  to  the  kidney  function  when 
in  lesser  concentration  in  the  blood. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  that  chronic  sepsis  is 
coincident  with  the  incidence  of  toxaemia  of 
pregnancy,  we  have  an  explanation  of  why  the 


poison  which  causes  the  symptoms  is  retainad 
in  the  system. 

In  the  series  of  97  eases  of  toxaemia  of  preg- 
nancy and  eclampsia  reported  in  my  paper,  I 
found  chronic  septeds  presmt  in  the  teeth  in 
every  case  without  a  single  exception. 

In  my  subsequent  series  I  have  not  an  un- 
broken record,  but  in  these  cases  I  have  not  had 
full  opportunity  to  investigate  the  situation. 

There  is  one  great  objection  to  the  truth  of 
this  theory  which  arises  in  everyone's  mind  al- 
most immediately,  and  that  is  that  this  coinci- 
dence in  my  series  between  focal  infection  and 
toxaemia  of  pregnancy  is  due  to  the  great  prev- 
alence of  focal  infection.  I  admit  that  this  ob- 
jection is  a  very  real  obstacle  in  obtaining  an 
acceptance  of  the  theory,  but  my  answer  is  this. 
It  is  a  fairly  well  accepted  principle  of  medi- 
cine that  infectious  arthritis  is  caused  by  foci 
of  infection  in  the  teeth  or  tonsils,  and  yet 
everyone  with  foci  of  sepsis  does  not  have  in- 
fectious arthritis.'  Why  should  more  be  asked 
of  one  theory  than  another! 

The  rejoinder  to  this  is  also  apparent.  In  in- 
fectious arthritis  we  are  generally  dealing  with 
a  specific  bacterium. 

My  answer  has  no  laboratory  basis  as  yet, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  truth  is 
known,  we  may  find  that  here  again  we  arc  deal- 
ing with  a  specific  bacterium. 

I  regret  that  there  is  not  time  to  go  into  de- 
tails and  show  you  how  successfully  the  many 
manifestations  of  toxaemia  of  pregnancy  and 
eclampsia,  both  clinical  and  pathological,  can 
be  explained  by  this  theory.  I  regret  also  that 
I  can  only  hint  at  the  importance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  focal  infection  to  many  other  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy.  That  many  cases  of  breast 
abscess  and  pyelitis  can  be  attributed  to  this 
cause  as  well  as  macerated  fetus  and  some  affec- 
tions of  the  newborn  is  more  than  probable. 

There  is  clinical  evidence  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  focal  infection  and  the  onset 
of  symptoms  of  toxaemia  of  pregnancy.  Among 
the  more  striking  cases  in  my  list  are  these: 

Patient,  a  multipara,  due  August  10.  Urine 
examination  on  July  31  showed  trace  of  al- 
bumin, sediment  negative.  When  I  called,  I 
found  that  she  had  no. complaints  but  showed 
puffiness  above  the  eyes  and  slightly  swollen 
hands.  Blood  pressure,  140  i^ystolic;  diastolic, 
110. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  make  my  inquiries 
as  carefully  as  possible  in  order  not  to  lead  the 
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patiait,  so  I  asked  her  if,  since  my  last  visit, 
she  had  had  any  discomforts  such  as  aches  or 
pains.  In  response  she  told  me  that  four  days  ago 
she  had  a  severe  attack  of  left  facial  neuralgia. 
I  had  never  looked  in  her  mouth  before,  but  was 
not  surprised  to  find  on  the  left  upper  jaw  a 
pivot  tooth.  This  case  went  to  the  hospital  and 
remained  under  eliminative  treatment  until  the 
child  was  bom  on  August  20,  the  blood  pressure 
going  as  high  as  155-110  and  remaining  above 
140-110  continuously. 

The  onset  of  labor  began  with  a  complete 
faint  and  labor  was  very  intense  while  it  lasted, 
which  was  less  than  two  hours.  She  gave  birth 
to  a  stillbom  child  which  had  been  active  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  labor.  A  large  clot  of  dark 
blood  coming  away  with  the  placenta  gave  me 
the  diagnosis  of  partial  premature  separation 
of  the  placenta. 

As  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough  she  had  the 
pivot  tooth  x-rayed  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent dentists  in  this  city  (Boston),  who  told  her 
that  there  was  something  there,  but  as  long  as 
it  did  not  cause  her  any  more  trouble  than  it 
had,  he  believed  in  letting  it  alone. 

Another  case,  a  multipara,  brought  to  Me- 
morial Hospital .  by  a  very  able  general  prac- 
titioner because  the  patient  sent  for  him  on  ac- 
count of  severe  headache,  and  he  had  found  a 
lot  of  albumin  in  her  urine.  She  was  full- 
term  and  on  her  arrival  at  the  hospital  had 
started  labor.  She  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  had  a  convulsion,  followed  by  three 
more,  at  which  time  I  delivered  her  by  low 
forceps. 

During  the  waiting  process,  the  doctor  who 
had  come  in  with  her  made  the  remark  that  he 
wondered  if  the  cause  of  eclampsia  would  ever 
be  found.  I  answered  that  I  thought  that  I  had 
found  it  and  that  it  had  a  relation  to  focal  in- 
fection, especially  in  the  teeth.  His  answer  was, 
"That's  funny,  this  patient  called  me  up  a 
week  ago  because  she  was  having  a  very  severe 
toothache!" 

X-Bays  were  taken  in  due  time  and  several 
bad  abscesses  were  revealed  at  the  roots  of  her 
teeth. 

Another  case,  who  is  now  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month  of  her  second  pregnancy. 
I  did  not  have  charge  of  her  during  her  first 
pregnancy,  but  this  is  her  history. 

Some  months  before  she  became  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  she  developed  a  discharging 
sinus   just  below  the   Symphysis   of  the  lower 


jaw,  which  persistently  discharged  pus  in  spite 
of  all  local  treatments.  This  continued  until 
she  was  about  six  months  pregnant,  when  it 
ceased  to  discharge.  One  month  later  fihe  had 
eclampsia  and  delivered  herself  of  a  stillborn 
child.  About  three  months  after  the  birth,  the 
sinus  began  discharging  again.  Her  brother, 
who  is  a  medical  student,  advised  her  to  have  * 
the  three  molars  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  were  very  carious,  removed.  She  did  this 
and  the  sinus  healed  almost  immediately  and 
has  never  drained  since. 

She  came  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  month  of  her  second  pregnancy  and  had 
a  blood  pressure  of  140-100.  Urine  negative.  At 
four  and  a  half  months  she  reported  with  head- 
ache, specks  before  the  eyes,  and  marked  edema 
of  the  legs.  She  had  a  gold  crown  in  the  upper 
jaw  with  inflammed  gums.  We  had  an  x-ray 
taken,  found  pus,  had  the  tooth  extracted.  Her 
blood  pressure,  which  had  risen  to  155-110, 
dropped  to  145-90,  the  symptoms  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  the  patient  states  at  each  visit 
now  that  she  never  felt  so  well. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  E.,  reported  in  full  in  my 
paper  in  Surgery^  Gynecology,  and  Obstetrics, 
is  the  first  case  which  drew  my  attention  to  a 
possible  relationship.  In  that  case  she  had  a 
severe  attack  of  neuritic  pain  in  her  right  arm 
and  shoulder  just  before  her  blood  pressure  be- 
gan to  rise. 

Of  course  every  theory  dependent  upon  the 
sequence  of  clinical  observations  is  subject 
to  question  whether  this  sequence  is  not  a  mere 
coincidence.  However,  I  could  give  you  many 
other  instances  of  this  sequence  and  my  experi- 
ences have  convinced  me  that  this  sequence  is 
of  great  importance. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  there 
are  many  cases  which  do  not  show  any  symp- 
toms which  could  signify  any  increased  activ- 
ity in  the  focus  of  infection.  This  statement 
raises  another  very  important  point. 

The  absence  of  local  symptoms  in  the  teeth 
and  tonsils  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  rule 
out  the  presence  of  a  local  pocket  of  pus.  It 
does  not  matter  how  good  the  dentist  is,  your 
guess  is  just  as  good  as  his,  from  external  in- 
spection. It  is  always  a  question  of  x-ray  ex- 
amination and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  then 
there  is  a  very  wide  margin  of  error. 

My  experiences  reported  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Pa.,  already  reported  in  my  paper,  show  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  the  x-ray  expert.     In 
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that  case  he  did  not  x-ray  all  of  the  teeth  be- 
cause they  ''looked  good."  He  did  find  pus  at 
the  bottom  of  one  molar,  but  I  had  to  insist 
in  order  to  get  it  pulled.  His  report,  after  pull- 
ing it,  was  that  there  was  not  much  the  matter 
with  it,  but  the  patient  told  me  that  she  could 
hardly  breathe  because  the  odor  was  so  fouL 

The  diflSculties  in  getting  the  treatment  car- 
ried out  are  small,  however,  to  the  difficulties 
in  locating  the  focus  of  infection. 

When  you  find  that  a  negative  report  is  given 
you,  based  upon  pictures  which  do  not  even 
show  the  ends  of  the  roots  of  the  teeth  where 
the  abscess  is  most  likely  to  be,  it  is  then  that 
I  can  see  where  other  investigators  will  go  ab- 
absolutely  wrong.  A  man  who  will  do  this  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  take  two  views  of  the 
same  tooth  for  fear  that  one  root  might  hide 
an  abscess  on  another  root. 

It  is  necessary  in  these  x-rays  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  peridental  membrane  throughout 
and,  if  this  does  not  show  on  the  first  film,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  them  until  it  can  be  traced. 

A  case  in  point  will  demonstrate.  This  case 
came  to  me  complaining  that  she  felt  very  tired 
all  the  time,  was  nervous  and  irritable,  and  that 
it  seemed  as  though  she  could  not  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning,  although  she  slept  fairly 
well.  I  found  a  blood  pressure  at  145-100.  Phy- 
sical examination  was  negative  except  that  she 
was  obese  and  she  had  a  marked  puffiness 
above  the  eyes.  Inspection  of  her  teeth  was 
negative.  However,  on  fhe  strength  of  the 
raised  blood  pressure  and  puffiness  over  the 
eyes,  I  recommended  x-rays  of  her  teeth.  The 
report  was  negative. 

I  saw  the  x-rays,  which  were  not  clear,  and 
made  a  mental  reservation  in  the  case,  although 
it  seemed  as  though  I  was  wrong.  I  gave  the 
patient  a  tonic  and  waited. 

Three  months  later  I  was  called  by  the  patient 
because  of  severe  left-sided  facial  neuralgia.  It 
was  not  easy  to  do,  but  this  time  I  persuaded 
her  to  go  to  another  x-ray  expert  and  have  an- 
other set  of  x-rays.  This  time  the  dentist  found 
an  abscess,  opened  it  before  she  left  the  office, 
and  sent  her  home  relieved. 

Another  case  is  of  interest  in  this  search  for 
pus.  This  patient  had  had  several  attacks  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism  as  a  young  girl,  and 
approximately  ten  and  five  years  ago  had  had 
tonsillectomies.  She  came  to  me  to  take  care  of 
her  through  her  first  pregnancy.     In  the  la.st 


two  weeks  of  her  pregnancy  she  developed  toxic 
symptoms,  with  albumin  and  blood  pressuiv  of 
170-120.  She  had  some  hydramnios  and  a  gmaU, 
deformed  child. 

In  a  month  from  delivery  her  urine  and  blood 
pressure  were  normal.  In  another  month  she 
had  a  severe  sore  throat  resembling  quiniqr.  A 
throat  specialist  removed  tonsillar  tissue  for  the 
third  time  and  with  it  two  large  pockets  of  pin. 
Within  the  past  week  she  has  had  x-rays  of  a 
suspicious  tooth,  and  pus  was  found. 

These  cases  show  plainly  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  in  the  search  to  establish  the  presence  of 
a  focus  of  infection.  By  holding  the  attitude 
that  toxaemia  of  pregnancy  is  a  symptom  of  the 
presence  of  pus  somewhere,  I  have  beai  able 
to  demonstrate  it  in  those  cases  whieh  have 
permitted  this  sort  of  exhaustive  investigation. 

Before  dosing  this  subject,  I  should  like  ta 
speak  of  certain  symptoms  which  I  believe  are 
aids  in  the  search  for  pus. 

Ton  will  undoubtedly  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  toxic  cases  of  pregnancy  present  a 
more  or  less  characteristic  appearance  around 
the  eyes,  especially  a  puffiness  just  above  the 
eyes.  It  is  not  always  present  but  is  very  fre- 
quently present.  It  has  been  my  experienee 
that  this  sign  is  of  some  value  as  a  sign  of  the 
presence  of  a  focus  of  infection.  It  is  not  in- 
fallible, but  it  has  been  very  useful.  I  have 
carried  its  use  into  general  practice  and  find 
that  it  stands  the  test  there  as  well  as  in  preg- 
nancy. 

The  most  important  leaders,  however,  arc  to 
be  found  in  what  I  shall  broadly  term  the 
major  and  minor  neuritic  symptoms.  Among 
the  major  neuritic  symptoms  are  facial  neu- 
ralgia, one-sided  headaches,  neuritic  pains  in 
the  arms  or  neck.  <Boughly  speaking,  the  head- 
aches due  to  high  blood  pressure  or  those  sug- 
gestive of  impending  convulsions  are  thoae 
which  occur  throughout  the  head  or  in  the  oc- 
cipital region.  Unilateral  headaches,  I  believe, 
signify  a  neuritic  pain  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  toxins  of  sepsis. 

Among  the  minor  neuritic  sympt<»n8  I  have 
placed  numbness  of  the  hands  or  feet,  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  prickling  sensations.  In- 
ability to  go  to  sleep,  which  is  frequently 
associated  with  prickling  or  stinging  sensations 
in  the  arms,  legs,  or  body. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  these 
neuritic  symptoms  are  consistently  present,  but 
T  do  believe  that  when  present  they  generally 
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Bignify  an  activily  in  a  pns  pocket  somewhere 
in  the  system. 

Just  as  the  i^ymptoms  of  toxaemia  give  ns 
warning  of  impending  eonvulsions,  I  believe 
these  neoritie  symptoms  are  warnings  of  im- 
pending toxaemia. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  much  regret  to  me 
that  I  have  not  been  able  both  to  search  the  lit- 
erature on  this  subject  and  to  start  an  investi- 
gation of  my  own  to  establish  the  points  of  this 
theory.  Insufficient  time  and  lack  of  proper 
laboratory  facilities  occasioned  by  the  war  have 
prevented  me. 

I  have  noted,  however,  a  few  reports  from  the 
work  of  other  men  which  are  consistent  with  the 
theory. 

Mosher,  in  an  article  reported  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Oistet- 
rics,  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  association 
of  focal  infection  with  toxaemia  of  pregnancy. 

Wamekros  found  18  positive  blood  cultures 
out  of  25  taken  in  cases  of  toxaemia  of  preg- 
nancy. 

DeLee  expressed  his  belief  in  the  probability 
of  an  infectious  basis  for  toxaemia  of  preg- 
nancy. 

Mosher  quotes  LaVake  as  stating  that  in 
every  case  of  eclampsia  a  focus  of  infection  can 
be  demonstrated. 

Besides  these  reports  of  purely  obstetrical 
nature  are  articles  which  state  that  arterial 
h(ypertensiaii  can  be  lowered  by  eraldicating 
foci  of  infection;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that  al- 
buminuria can  likewise  be  cured. 

All  tiiese  articles  tend  to  show  that  the  re- 
lationship between  focal  infection  and  toxaemia 
of  pregnancy  is  more  than  probable. 

If  this  relationship  can  be  established,  the 
dental  profession  will  hold  a  place  in  the  child 
conservation  movement  and  in  prophylactic 
medicine  unequalled  by  any  other  branch  of 
medicine. 

In  closing  let  me  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the 
theory  which  I  have  advanced  that  it  is  the 
retained  metabolic  waste  products  which  cause 
the  symptoms,  of  toxaemia  of  pregnancy  and 
eclampsia. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  in  chronic 
nephritis  there  is  retained  nitrogen  in  the  blood 
in  varying  amounts,  according  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  disease.  I  believe  that  it  is  this 
retained  nitrogen  which  represents  the  retained 
metabolic  waste  products.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  from  work  already  started  that  there 


is  likewise  retained  nitrogen  in  the  blood  of 
toxic  and  eclamptic  patients.  If  this  point  is 
finally  established,  I  believe  that  the  amount  of 
retained  nitrogen  in  the  blood  will  give  us  our 
best  test  as  to  the  amount  of  toxaemia  present 
in  a  given  case. 


NOTES  ON  TREATMENT  OF  LOW  BACK 
STRAINS. 

By  Hebhan  W.  liABSHAix,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Strains  of  muscles  and  ligaments  in  lumbar, 
lumbo-sacral,  and  sacro-iliac  regions  of  the 
spine  are  relieved  now  more  or  less  successfully 
by  well-known  protective  methods,  including 
adhesive  straps,  webbing  belts,  orthopedic 
braces,  jackets  and  plaster-of-Paris  casts,  de- 
pending on  exact  sites  and  severity  of  strains. 

Correct  general  principles  of  treatment  con- 
sist in  protecting  weakened  structures  exactly 
the  right  amount  in  exactly  the  right  way,  and 
in  limbering  them  up  after  periods  of  rest  by 
means  of  methods  such  as  massage,  passive  mo- 
tions, graduated  exercises  and  various  physical 
therapeutic  means. 

Success  in  results  attained  depend  largely  on 
particular  lengths  of -times  therapeutic  meas- 
ures are  prescribed,  on  degrees  of  protection 
afforded,  and  the  manner  with  which  rest,  ex- 
ercises, and  physical  therapeutic  agents  are 
combined  or  alternated  in  beneficial  physiologic 
ways ;  because  identically  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ments may  be  prescribed  skilfully  in  one  in- 
stance or  unskilfully  in  the  next  case,  accord- 
ing how  each  is  given  to  each  patient. 

One  special  modification  used  in  protecting 
weakened  sacro-iliac  ligaments  will  be  described 
in  this  paper. 

It  is  universally  known  now  that  strips  of 
adhesive  tape  applied  across  the  back  of  the 
pelvis  tightly  will  partly  or  wholly  relievo 
strained  sacro-iliac  ligaments  for  a  short  time. 
It  has  also  been  proved  by  practical  experience 
that  adhesive  strips  stretch  and  also  irritate 
the  skin  frequently  to  such  a  degree  that  their 
continued  use  becomes  impossible. 

Canvas  belts  or  firm  webbing  belts  therefore 
usually  are  substituted  for  adhesive  strappings 
among  patients  with  chronic  back  strains.  Web- 
bing and  canvas  have  the  limitations  that  they 
chafe  the  skin  in  time  and  also  become 
stretched.    Patients  wear  them  so  loosely  that. 
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often,  after  a  few  weeks,  their  effectiveness  is 
largely  lost. 

Extremely  slight  degrees  of  ligamentous 
stretching  take  place  in  most  cases  of  sacro- 
iliac strain,  and  therefore,  it  is  the  last  few 
degrees  of  tightness  in  any  encircling  belt  that 
are  the  most  efficient  ones  for  holding  liga- 
ments; similarly  as  the  last  few  degrees  of 
tightness  in  steel  hoops  around  a  barrel  deter- 
mine largely  the  efficiency  of  the  hoops. 

The  question  arises  naturally  why  flexible, 
adjustable  steel  ribbons  should  not  be  used 
as  belts  for  patients.  They  do  not  stretch 
as  much  as  adhesive,  webbing,  or  leather, 
and  they  are  strong  enough  to  permit  greater 
narrowness,  which  in  certain  locations  allows 
less  chafing.  When  they  are  comfortably 
padded  they  can  be  worn  continuously  more 
tightly  than  other  kinds  of  belts  and,  owing 
to  their  inelasticity,  are  more  efficient  than  any 
of  the  other  devices ;  though  of  course  unlimited 
amounts  of  pressure  cannot  be  borne  by  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  body  to  the  same  degree  as 
by  solid  wooden  staves  of  a  barrel. 

Certain  practical  obstacles  arise,  however,  in 
use  of  flexible  steel  bands.  It  is  found  that  any 
thin  steel  tape  of  uniform  width  and  parallel 
straight  edges  will  not  lie  smoothly  with  an 
even  pressure  everywhere  against  the  skin,  even 
though  it  twists  and  rolls  around  the  body 
easily.  Such  a  steel  ribbon  instead  will  cut 
into  the  flesh  along  its  edges  at  certain  points, 
while  at  other  points  its  edges  will  push  away 
from  the  skin. 

This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  fashioning  the 
ribbon  from  a  sheet  of  thin  steel,  cut  according 
to  a  carefully  made  pattern.  The  properly 
fitted  ribbon  when  lying  perfectly  flat  has 
curved  edges  instead  of  straight  lines,  one  edge 
is  longer  than  the  other  and  irregularities  ex- 
ist in  each  edge  to  meet  special  requirements 
of  satisfactory  fitting.  But  these  obstacles  can 
be  overcome  by  experience  and  it  is  possible  to 
make  sacro-iliac  straps  reasonably  cheap  as 
well  as  very  efficient. 

Simple  though  this  variation  is,  yet  it  is  a 
modification  of  far-reaching  practical  impor- 
tance, because  by  steel  tapes  of  this  kind 
many  extremely  chronic  cases  of  sacro-iliac  re- 
laxations can  be  relieved  that  cannot  be  held 
firmly  enough  with  other  forms  of  belts. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  it  required 
the  united  attention  and  coOperation  of 
apparatus  maker  and  practitioner  to  think  of 


and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  simple  de- 
vice; and  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kraus  of  Boston,  for  his  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  practical  experience. 

The  other  special  topic  for  discussion  in  this 
paper  relates  to  use  of  plaster-of-Paris  jackets 
and  removable  rigid  braces  in  treatment  of 
back  strains. 

Plaster-of-Paris  jackets  are  best  for  immob- 
ilization, of  fractured  or  diseased  bones  of  the 
spine,  because  continuous  and  as  complete  pro- 
tection as  possible  is  most  important  in  these 
cases.  Muscles  and  ligaments  atrophy  and 
weaken,  if  they  are  held  long  in  jackets, 
3''et  the  benefit  to  serious  osseous  lesions  over- 
balance temporary  damage  done  to  the  tissues 
which  bind  together  and  move  the  bones. 

The  situation  is  different,  however,  when 
musculo-  ligamentous  strains  without  serious 
bony  or  synovial  involvements  are  being  dealt 
with.  Indications  for  treatment,  then,  are  al- 
ternations of  protective  and  stimulative  meas- 
ures, not  immobilization  alone  continuously  for 
a  long  time,  nor  too  much  exercise,  massage,  or 
other  locally  stimulating  physical  therapeutic 
method  alone. 

Too  long  immobilization,  while  it  may  afford 
comfort  for  the  time,  generally  means  long, 
disagreeable  limbering-up  processes  after  re- 
moval of  plaster  casts;  and  the  change  from 
long  protection  to  uncomfortable  manipulations, 
massage,  and  exercises  subsequently  is  not  ap- 
preciated by  patients  who  are  inclined  to  pro- 
long their  disability  periods  by  extremely  grad- 
ual return  to  full  activity. 

Early  massage  and  gentle  manipulations  are 
indicated  in  nearly  all  simple  museolo-liga- 
mentous  strains  as  urgently  as  with  strains  and 
traumatic  myositis  which  accompany  fractures 
in  the  extremities. 

Most  strained  backs  should  be  protected  con- 
tinuously at  the  most  only  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  and  therefore  properly  fitted  leather  and 
steel  braces  are  preferable,  because  they  permit 
removals  easily  for  baking,  massage,  and  manip- 
ulations at  regular  intervals.  They  are  prefera- 
ble to  use  of  split  plaster  casts  for  protection 
in  all  cases  except  those  of  very  short  dura- 
tion, because  they  are  more  efficient  than  the 
latter.  Steel  braces  justify,  therefore,  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  their  manufacture  in  eases 
of  moderate  or  extremely  long  duration. 
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The  illustration  is  a  photograph  of  a  sup- 
port provided  with  flexible  steel  pelvic  band 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  a  short  length  of 
leather  strapping.  This  particular  piece  of  ap- 
paratus was  designed  to  restrict  lateral  motions 
of  the  trunk  at  the  lumbo-sacral  juncture  as 
well  as  to  hold  sacro-iliac  joints,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided with  upright  steel  pieces  attached  to  the 
firmly  seated  flexible  pelvic  base.  The  leather 
padding  is  widened  in  front  to  support  the  ab- 
domen when  desired.  It'  combines  features  of 
accuracy  of  fitting,  comfort,  and  ease  of  remov- 
al, whidh  make  it  superior  to  plaster  jackets  for 
the  majority  of  chronic  low  back  strains. 


PNEUMONIA  AND  EMPYEMA. 

Bt  FIB8T  Ueut.  Hobace  Obay,  Bfn>iCAL  Corps,  U.  S. 
Abmt. 

[From  Medical  Service,  Base  Hospital,  Gamp  Devens, 
Mass.] 

{Conehided  from  page  ^1.) 

46.  The  '  Stay  in  Hospital  may  best  be 
studied  in  a  review  of  our  filrst  six  months 
series,  admitted  from  the  opening  of  the  hos- 
pital through  March  31.  There  were  241,  in 
eluding  thirty  patients  still  here  on  May  31, 
two  months  after  the  admission  of  the  last  case  in 


that  series.  The  average  stay  was  40  days ;  this 
was  partly  due  to  a  small  number  of  long  stayers, 
but  this  inconvenient  fact  cannot  be  omitted. 
Those  with  empyema  averaged  sixty  days,  vs. 
thirty-tive  for  those  without.  If  we  consider 
only  the  completed  cases  {i.e.,  dead,  S.C.D.'d. 
or  sent  to  duty),  those  dying  of  empyema  were 
in  hospital  eighteen  days  vs,  eight  for 
those  dying  without  empyema;  and  those  with 
empyema  now  well  {i.e.,  free  from  symptoms 
and  out  of  hospital)  averaged  92  days  vs.  32 
for  straight  pneumonias^  now  well.  The  last 
figure  is  worth  emphasis:  the  mildest  group 
(the  well  pneumonias  without  empyema)  av- 
eraged more  than  a  month  in  the  hospital. 

Tn  this  last  group,  the  long  stay  was  deliber- 
ate, due  to  our  belief  in  the  imjlBrtance  of  a 
longrer  convalescent  period  than  that  currently 
considered  adequate.  This  point  will  be  re- 
emphasized  in  the  next  paragraph.  This  inten- 
tional retention  or  saf^uarding,  accounts  to  a 
considerable  degree  for  the  high  non-eflPective 
rate  from  pneumonia,  which  was  {cf.  par.  4) 
fourteen  per  one  thousand  of  the  men  in  this 
camp:  or  from  another  viewpoint,  was  the 
cause  of  nearly  half  the  days  of  work  lost  to 
the  government  by  all  diseases.  Obviously  the 
convalescent  stay  can  be  cut,  but  wisely  so  only 
since  the  introduction  of  ** convalescent  wards'* 
and  ''Developmental  Battalions." 

Table  XX VI  I.  Stay  in  Hospftal. 
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47,  Reium  to  Duty  even  in  the  mildest 
^oup  mentioned  albove  can  seldom  be  immedi- 
ate. Most  olthe  oonvalesoents  as  soon  as  am- 
bulatory have  been  transferred  to  other  medical 
wards  and  kept  on  light  work  about  the  ward 
for  a  week  or  more;  then  if  free  from  symp- 
toms, the  heart  has  been  fluoroseoped  and  the 
patient  sent  to  quarters  with  the  following  note 
to  the  Regimental'  Surgeon : 

Base  Hospital,  Camp  Devens,  Mass. 

1918. 

From:        Chief  of  Medical  Service. 
To:  The  Surgeon. 

Subject:    X-Ray  of  heart 

1 was  recently  in 

bed  with pneumonia. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  such  patients  have  shown 
undoubted  m^Kiirdial  weakness  on  duty,  though  no 
phyail^al  signs  while  in  the  hospital,  other  than  car- 
diac dilatation  by  fluoroscopic  examination. 

3.  It  is  desired  that  this  man  report  to  the  X-Ray 

'Boom  weekly  for  a  while,  beginning  about 

between  2  and  4  p.m.,  preferably  at  2.30  p.m. 

4.  He  will  not  be  detained  longer  than  one  hour. 

5.  Please  have  him  bring  this  letter  with  him. 

6.  It  is  requested  that  he  be  not  returned  to  duty 
until  notification  is  recdved  from  the  Base  Hospital, 
that  he  is  physically  fit.  This  arrangement  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Division  Surgeon  with  the  Regi- 
mental Surgeons  at  the  Base  Hospital. 


Major,  M.R.C. 

About  four  days  after  leaving  hospital  the 
patient  has  returned  to  the  radiologist  and  been 
again  fluoroscoped.  If  the  heart  shadow  was 
approximately  normal  and  if  no  marked  com- 
plaint was  made,  he  was  told  that  he  need  not 
return  and  to  report  the  fact  to  the  Regimental 
Surgeon.  If  the  radiologist  was  in  doubt  he 
gave  the  man  a  slip  to  r6tum  in  a  week. 

This  procedure  has  at  last  been  replaced,  ex- 
cept in  cases  likely  to  show  distinct  radio- 
graphic abnormalities,  by  graded  military  ex- 
ercises under  supervision  of  a  medical  officer 
in  a  special  convalescent  ward  from  which  the 
patients  go  direct  to  duty.  When  results  from 
these  convalescent  classes  shall  have  occurred, 
the  support  of  more  figures  can  be  definitely 
given  to  Lt  Col.  L.  C.  Duncan's  radical  conclu- 
sion ("Measles  and  Pneumonia  in  Camp 
Wheeler,  *'  Military  Surgeon,  Fdb.,  1918,  xlh, 
p.  132)  that  "from  two  to  tliree  months  are 
lost  by  each  patient."  Too  many  people  feel 
that  a  pneumonia  patient  is  cured  by  the  crisis. 
Too  few  appreciate  that  after  pneumonia,  just 
as  after  typhoid,  a  considerable  period  is  neces- 
sary even  for  a  patient  in  apparently  good  con- 
dition. 


RECAPITULATiaK. 

While  the  fiigures  speak  for  themselves,  their 
mass  is  so  confusing  that  concentration  may  be 
permited  to  those  conclusions  which  seem 
worth  keeping  in  mind: 

1.  Period:    35  weeks. 

2.  Cases  considered  (infection  with'  pnenmo- 
coccus  or  streptococcus  or  both) :  485. 

3.  Of  total  non-effective  rate  45%  was  due 
to  pneumonia. 

4.  Pneumonia  mortality  was  only  13%. 

5.  Empyema  incidence  was  16%  of  485 
pneumonias. 

6.  Empyema  mortality  was  44%. 

7.  Operated  empyemas  had  a  mortality  of 
only  21%. 

8.  Measles  was  the  cause  of  only  8%  of  the 
485  pneumonias;  but  when  it  was,  the  pnea- 
monia  was  nearly  three  times  as  fatal  as  when 
primary. 

9.  Negroes  had  a  vastly  higher  case  rate 
than  the  whites,  but  their  mortality  was  only  a 
little  higher.  The  lobar  variety  was  present  in 
94%  of  them,  vs.  74%  of  the  white  cases. 

10.  Kinds  of  pneumonia:  (a)  88%  primary, 
S%  post-measles,  and  4%  post^her.  (b)  79% 
lobar,  21%  broncho. 

11.  Onset  was  distinctly  abrupt  in  only  on^ 
third  of  the  cases. 

12.  Diagnosis  of  pneumonisL  was  not  modi 
on  the  average  till  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease, 

13.  Earlier  diagnosis  might  in  future  be 
made  by  persistence  in  the  following: 

(1)  We  should  watch  all  ''common  colds" 

(minor  upper  naso-pharyngeal  in- 
fections), measles  aaid  jKwt-ethere, 
for  a  rise  in  respirations.  If  these 
should  reach  24,  we  ^ould  class  the 
patient  as  a  ''pneumonia  suspect'*; 
and  a  "probable  pneumonia'*  if  it 
reaches  25  (the  average  admission 
respiratory  rate  among  241  pnen- 
monias) . 

(2)  For  any  suspect  we  should: 
(a)     Inquire  daily  for  unilateral  che^ 

pain. 
(&)  Auscult  daily  the  chest,  front  and 
back,  especially  at  the  angle 
of  each  scapula,  listening  paitien- 
larly  for  r&les  after  the  "stifled 
cough"  (Moore),  and  (if  bionchi- 
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tis  be  present)  for  bronchovesicu- 
lar  breathing  (comparing  the  two 
sides) ;  and  in  absence  of  that  sign 
listening  for  whispered  pector- 
iloquy on  one  side  or  the  other. 
(«)     Secure  x-ray. 

(rf)     Secure  sputum   early.     Now   that 
the  simpler  Krumwiede  method  is 
available,    typing    should    be    at- 
tempted even  before  consolidation 
is  detected. 
{3)     We  should  request  the  Camp  Surgeon 
to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
medical  officers  in  his  jurisdiction, 
directing  their  attention  to: 
(a)     The  importance  of  a  temperature, 
and  respiration  as  well,  taken  on 
all  men  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
chest   or  belly,   perhaps  even   if 
there  be  no  associated  cough. 
{h^     The  low  mortality  (8%)  of  pneu- 
monias when  typed  and  treated, 
(c)     The  high  mortality  of  pneumonias 
when  luoibulant. 

id)  The  desirability  of  referring  men 
to  the  hospital  for  "observation 
for  pneumonia"  on  slight  sus- 
picion. 

14.  Bacteriology  had  taught  us  that  even 
more  fatal  than  pneumococcus  is  its  mixture 
with  the  hemolytic  streptococcus,  and  most  fatal 
is  the  streptococcus  alone.  This  latter  alone 
caused  53%  of  the  empyemas. 

15.  The  main  complication  beside  **the  se- 
vere S3rmptom"  of  empyema,  has  been  renal, 
which  was  present  in  more  than  half  the  pneu- 
monias. A  renal  test  on  discharge  should  be 
routine. 

16.  We  could  diagnose  effusion  earlier  by 
suspecting  every  pneumonia  guilty  unless 
proven  innocent,  and -that  too  even  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  disease.  We  should  listen  daily 
for  niufHing  of  breath  sounds;  but  even  if  they 
remain  clear  we  should  feel  uneasy  if  they  be- 
come ''rasping'-  C Hamburger),  if  unilateral  dul- 
ness  extends,  or  if  prostration  is  present.  Any 
of  these  three  reasons  is  adequate  for  sticking 
in  a  needle  on  a  syringe  perhaps  every  third 
day.  Any  drop  of  fluid  obtained  should  be 
sent  to  the  laboratory  expert  for  smear  and  cul- 
ture, and  if  there  is  enough  fluid  for  a  white 
count. 

17.  Graded  military  exercises  over  a  consid- 


erable period  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
attempt  to  shorten  convalescence  and  return  the 
man  to  duty. 

[This  study  was  suggested  by  the  chief  of 
the  medical  service.  Major  (now  Lt.-Gol.)  Elliott 
P.  Joslin,  M.C.,  and  greatly  aided  by  his 
advice.] 


Smtk  lUtrtraia. 


Treasury  Department.  United  States  PubUc 
Health  Service  Hygienic  Laboratory-Bulletin 
No.  112. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
its  April,  1918,  bulletin  publishes  the  following 
papers : 

I.  Phenols  as  Preservatives  of  Antipneu- 
mococci  Serum.  A  pharmacological  story.  By 
Carl  Voegtlin. 

n.  The  Nature  of  Contaminations  of  Bio- 
logical Products.    By  I.  A.  Bengston. 

III.  Studies  in  Preservatives  of  Biological 
Products.  The  Effects  of  Certain  Substances 
on  Organisms  Found  in  Biological  Products. 
By  M.  H.  Neill. 

IV.  The  Effect  of  Ether  on  Tetanus  Spores 
and  on  Certain  other  Micro-organisms.  By  H. 
B.  Corbitt. 

The  purpose  of  paper  number  one  is  to  re- 
port a  number  of  pharmacological  experiments 
which  were  made  in  order  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  trikresol  and  phenol  as  preserva- 
tives for  antipneumooocci  serum.  Inasmuch 
as  phenols  are  fairly  toxic  substances,  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  whether  or  not  the  amount 
of  phenol  administered  with  the  antipneu- 
mococci  serum  may  give  rise  to  any  undesira- 
ble symptoms  and  if  this  be  the  case,  how  are 
these  symptoms  to  be  avoided.  Experiments  on 
monkeys,  dogs  and  cats  are  discussed  at  length 
in  this  paper  and  tracings  indicating  the  ef- 
fect on  blood  pressure  are  shown.  The  conclu- 
sions drawn  on  the  basis  of  observations 
recorded  are  that  intravenous  injection  of  anti- 
pneumococci  serum  should  be  made  at  a  very 
slow  rate. 

Paper  number  two  is  a  study  of  organisms 
isolated  as  contaminations  in  biological  pro- 
ducts during  the  period  from  November,  1914, 
to  January,  1917,  including  representatives  of 
the  following  groups:  Coccae  (Staphylo- 
cocci, Streptococci),  spore-hearing  rods  (aero- 
bic), spore-bearing  rods  (anaerobic),  and  non- 
spore-bearing-rods,  including  coccoid  bacilli. 
Aerobic  spore-bearing  rods  were  most  often  iso- 
lated, though  Staphylococci  were  also  fre- 
quently encountered. 

Paper  number  three  reports  several  experi- 
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ments  and  gives  carefully  compiled  tables  in- 
dicating the  results.  These  experiments  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  scrupulous  care  in  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  biological  products 
•and  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives does  not  insure  the  sterility  of  the 
finished  products. 

Paper  number  four  is  a  record  of  the  ex- 
periments undertaken  in  an  effort  to  determine 
a  method  whereby  any  spores  of  tetanus  which 
may  have  gained  access  to  vaccine  virus  could 
be  killed. 

Surgery  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord.  By 
Charles  H.  Frazibb,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery  and  Surgeon  to  Hospital 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia; 
with  the  collaboration  of  Alfred  Rbginai.d 
Allen,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Neurology,  Neuro- 

•^  pathology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia. With  Six  Colored  Plates,  Two 
Charts  and  Three  Tundred  and  Seventy- 
eight  Illustrations  in  Text.  New  York  and 
London:   D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1918. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  books  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  ask,  why  was  it  written?  The 
reasons  why  are  obvious:  First,  because  there 
is  ample  room  for  a  new  book  upon  surgery  of 
the  spine;  second,  because  the  author,  as  a  re- 
sult of  study,  work,  experiment,  and  experi- 
ence has  much  to  tell ;  he  has  taken  time  and 
pains  to  present  and  illustrate  his  facts  in  a 
logical  and  intelligent  fashion ;  and  finally  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  a  not  too  large  group  of 
Ajmerican  medical  men  who  has  respect  and 
affection  for  the  English  language,  its  proper 
use  and  its  possibilities,  even  though  he  writes 
of  technical  matters  alone. 

Of  900  pages  in  this  volume,  Dr.  Frazier  con- 
tributes about  650;  the  remaining  250,  a  little 
less  than  one-third,  consist  of  four  monographs : 
one  by  Dr.  George  A.  Piersol  on  the  "Anatomy 
of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord'';  the  second  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Reginald  Allen  on  **  Normal  and 
Pathological  Physiology  of  the  Spinal  Cord"; 
the  third  by  Dr.  John  A.  Kolmer  on  ''The  Cere- 
brospinal Fluid  and  Its  Relation  to  Spinal  Dis- 
eases,'' and  the  fimal  by  Dr.  Henry  Pancoast  on 
''The  Roentgen  Examination  of  the  Spine.'' 
The  chapters  by  Dr.  Frazier  cover  the  subjects 
of  "Malformations,"  "Trauma,"  "Tumora," 
"Infections,"  and  the  technique  of  "Surgical 
Procedures." 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  fourteen  chapters 
is  a  bibliography,  which  seems  to  cover  all  im- 
portant contributions  of  the  past  twenty  years 
on  the  subject  covered.  This  is  an  excellent 
arrangement,  and  one  far  more  desirable  than 
the  usual  custom  of  grouping  all  references  to 
the  literature  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  volume  is,  therefore,  complete.    At  first 


sight  it  seems  a  big  book;  the  type  is  large  and 
very  sharp,  the  spacing  and  margin  generons, 
the  illustrations  numerous.  In  relation  to  the 
pictures,  it  is  proper  to  comment  upon  the  faet 
that  the  author ,  has  avoided  the  almost  uni- 
versal error  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  cuts  to 
one-half,  or,  as  often  happens,  one-quarter  of 
its  original  dimension;  he  has  kept  many  of 
them,  practically  all  of  his  very  excellent  pie- 
tures  of  operative  attack,  life  size  and  usually 
full  page :  this  is  a  matter  of  much  importance, 
but  rarely  met  in  this  proper  fashion.  Further- 
more, he  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  prmt 
clear  and  sharp  pictures  without  the  sli^test 
blurring  on  fiat  unglossed  paper:  from  the 
reader's  standpoint,  this  is  a  matter  of  definite 
importance. 

Dr.  Frazier  discusses  the  various  diviaons 
of  his  subject  clearly  and  at  much  length;  his 
viewpoint  is  that  of  the  man  who  has  had  an 
early  experience  in  general  surgery,  obviously 
a  matter  of  much  importance  in  dealing  with 
such  a  subject  as  this;  his  descriptions  of  op- 
erations are  complete  without  being  veibose; 
after-treatment  is  adequately  covered;  prog- 
nosis and  the  limits  of  operative  therapeusia 
fairly  stated. 

We  recommend  the  book  very  strongly  to  all 
surgeons. 

Forced  Movements,  Tropism  and  Animal  Conr 
duct.  By  Jacques  Loeb,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Sc.D. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippmcott 
Company.    1918. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs covering  the  whole  field  of  biology  as 
viewed  from  the  quantitative  basis  of  experi- 
mentation. The  author  shows  by  many  experi- 
ments that  the  movements  of  the  animal  and 
the  plant  are  entirely  dependent  upon  "trop- 
isms."  Symmetry  relations  are  the  starting 
point  for  the  theory  of  animal  conduct.  When 
an  electric  current  is  passed  through  the 
animal,  orientation  takes  place  in  the  directiwi 
of  the  anode  or  the  cathode,  depending  upon 
the  organism  used.  In  the  same  way,  the  mi- 
grations of  animals  and  plants  to  and  from  a 
source  of  light,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  forced 
movement  determined  by  the  eflPect  of  light  w 
the  photosensitive  elements  of  the  body.  The 
author  also  shows  that  the  Bunsen-Roscoe  The* 
ory  is  true  for  heliotropic  reactions,  which  are 
infiuenced  by  wave  lengths  of  light  and  by  the 
addition  of  various  reagents.  Oeotropism  is  ex- 
plained by  the  laws  of  mass  action,  which  also 
explains  rate  of  growth  and  chemotr^im. 
This  explanation  is  substituted  for  the  "trial 
and  error"  method  of  the  psychologists,  to 
conclusion,  the  author  shows  that  instincts  and 
freedom  of  the  will  are  manifestations  of  trop- 
isms.  The  book  is  an  interesting  and  lo^cal 
presentation  in  defense  of  the  mechanistic  the- 
ory of  animal  conduct. 
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TERMINATION  OF  WAR  ACTIVITIES  OP 
THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  BOARD  AND 
ITS  COMMITTEES. 

In  view  of  the  termination  of  the  war  activi- 
ties of  the  General  Medical  Board  and  Medical 
Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Council,  appointed  the  niem- 
bers  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  has  written 
a  personal  letter  to  each  of  the  seventy-five 
prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  comprising 
the  Board,  expressing  appreciation  for  their 
services  and  thanking  them  on  behalf  of  the 
government.  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  chairman 
of  the  General  Medical  Board,  has  also  writ- 
ten, thanking  the  members  of  the  State  and 
County  committees,  which  for  two  years  have 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

**In  terminating  the  relations  between  these 
organizations  and  the  officials  with  whom  they 
cooperated  and  worked  so  eflPectively,*'  said  Dr. 


Martin,  **  while  one  cannot  complain  that  the 
war  is  over,  yet  a  feeling  of  regret  must  inevi- 
tably arise  at  the  severing  of  such  close  connec- 
tions engendered  by  the  friendship  and  com- 
radeship that  are  the  natural  outgrowths  of 
such  important  associations." 

Secretary  Baker's  letter  is  as  follows: — 

**War  Department,  Washington. 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin  advises  me  that  the 
work  of  the  General  Medical  Board  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  is  now  nearing  completion  and  that 
the  board  will  be  dissolved  on  April  1st. 

I  cannot  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out expressing  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  you  have  done  and  the  singleness 
of  spirit  with  which  your  associates  and  your- 
self have  devoted  themselves  to  the  great  work 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Medical  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. While  it  would  be  invidious  to- make 
any  appraisal  of  the  work  of  your  board  in 
comparison  with  that  of  any  other  agency  or- 
ganized in  emergency,  I  need  not,  I  know,  as- 
sure you  that  the  Government  appreciates 
deeply  and  genuinely  the  g^^eat  and  essential 
contribution  which  has  been  made  by  the  Medi- 
cal Board  in  the  mobilization  of  the  civilian 
profession,  its  classification  as  to  specialties 
and  fitness,  and  in  the  preparation  and  organ- 
ization of  information  which  would  enable  the 
department  to  secure  from  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  the  vitally  necessary  instru- 
ments and  supplies  for  the  medical  care  and 
attention  of  our  men  in  the  field. 

Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  work  of 
the  board  has  been  rounded  out  to  completion. 
I  beg  you  to  accept  for  yourself  and  your  asso- 
ciates this  expression  of  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  service  which  you  have  rendered  to  the 
country.  « 

Cordially  yours, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War, ' ' 

Dr.  Martin's  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
State  and  County  Committees  follows: 

*' Council  of  National  Defense, 
Washington,  March  25,  1919. 
Prom:      Chairman,    General    Medical    Board, 

Council  of  National  Defense. 
Subject :    Termination  of  War  Activities. 
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Upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  the  strenuous  war  time  activities 
of  the  committees  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  automatically 
ceased.  As  the  unfinished  business  in  the  hands 
of  the  committees  at  that  time  is  now  approach- 
ing completion,  you  are  hereby  notified  of  the 
termination  of  your  war  duties  as  a  State  Com- 
mitteeman on  April  1,  1919. 

Not  until  the  history  of  our  part  in  the  great 
war  is  written  will  the  people  realize  the  im- 
portant role  the  medical  profession  of  the 
United  States  played  in  making  our  country  a 
deciding  factor  in  winning  the  war.  Do  you 
realize  that  in  the  year  before  our  entry  into 
the  conflict  the  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  numbered  less  than  five  hundred  in  each 
service  and  that  practically  40,000  civilian  doc- 
tors had  been  added  to  these  two  corps  by  the 
time  hostilities  had  ceased?  When  the  story  is 
told  of  the  enrollment  of  these  thousands  of 
doctors,  it  must  give  the  largest  credit  to  our 
many  state  and  county  committees  who  labored 
80  patriotically  and  continuously  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  organization  under 
which  they  worked,  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  thus  aided  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Pro- 
v^ost  Marshal  General. 

The  work  of  these  committees  under  the  direc- 
Hon  of  the  General  Medical  Board  had  to  do 
with  activities  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary:  Recruiting  medical  officers;  stand- 
ardization of  medical  and  surgical  supplies;  co- 
operation in  controlling  venereal  diseases;  mo- 
bilizing five  thousand  dental  surgeons;  estab- 
lishing committees  on  hygiene,  sanitation,  gen- 
eral surgery,  orthopedic  surgery,  ophthal- 
mology, otology,  rhinology,  and  laryngology, 
general  medicine,  nursing,  women  physicians 
and  medical  schools;  organizing  medical  advis- 
ory boards;  the  study  of  industrial  medicine; 
securing  through  legislation  increased  rank  for 
reserve  medical  officers;  and  finally,  individual 
classification  of  the  members  of  the  profession 
through  the  medium  of  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Corps. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  en- 
rolling the  medical  profession  and  resources  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  your  work  and  thank  you 


for  it  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  This  in- 
cludes the  Secretary  of  War  who  presides  over 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  is  one  of  its  members,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  appointed 
tlie  Council  and  on  two  occasions  has  said,  in 
speaking  of  our  state  and  county  committees: 
**Will  you  not  be  kind  enough  to  convey  to 
them  a  message  of  sincere  appreciation  from  me 
of  their  services  as  authorized  governmental 
agencies?  ....  The  health  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  the  health  of  the  country  at  large 
is  due  to  the  cooperation  which  the  pubHc 
authorities  have  had  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion." 

Finally,  in  sending  this  communication  to 
you  after  our  two  years  of  stressing  work  to- 
gether, I  want  to  thank  you  personally  for  your 
ever  prompt  )-esponse  to  my  calls  for  help  and 
for  the  evidence  you  have  always  shown  me  of 
your  loyalty,  fidelity  and  friendship. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Franklin  Mabtin, 
Chairntan,  General  Medical  Board, 
Council  of  National  Defense," 


SUPPRESSION     OF     PROSTITUTION    L\ 
PORTO  RICO. 

A  REPORT  from  the  Attorney  Qeneral  to  the 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico  gives  an  interesting  and 
valuable  account  of  the  efforts  to  suppress  pros- 
titution in  Porto  Rico.  Plans  to  mobilize  12,000 
men  on  the  island  gave  occasion  for  a  vigoroos 
campaign  for  combating  the  prostitution  and 
the  resulting  venereal  disease.  Records  of  the 
United  States  Army  for  Porto  Rico  show  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1899  the  rate  of 
venereal  admission  per  thousand  per  annum 
was  467.80.  In  1897  the  venereal  admission  rate 
for  the  continental  army  of  the  United  States 
was  84.50  per  thousand.  Little  change  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
finst  weekly  report  of  the  conditions  at  Camp 
Las  Casas  gave  471  admissions  for  venereal  dis- 
eases among  the  recently  drafted  men,  whieh 
was  higher  than  for  any  other  camp. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent 
women  affected  with  venereal  disease  from 
spreading  disease  among  the  troops.  A  special 
hospital  for  women  was  maintained  by  the 
municipality  of  San  Juan,  to  register  and  treat 
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public  women,  add  during  the  period  of  one 
year/ 677  women  were  registered  for  the  first 
time  in  that  institution.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  1,540  women  were  clini- 
cally examined,  with  the  result  that  95%  were 
found  to  be  affected  with  venereal  disease. 
Criminal  laws  against  prostitution  have  been 
actively  enforced ;  of  1102  cases  brought  before 
the  courts,  824  convictions  were  obtained.  Three 
district  jails  of  the  island  were  reconstructed 
for  women  only.  Complete  equipments  for  the 
medical  care  and  venereal  disease  treatment  of 
these  women  were  installed.  In  all  the  hos- 
pitals, the  women  were  treated  for  vermin  and 
itch,  and  the  patients  were  vaccinated  and 
treated  for  hook  worm.  Surveys  made  showed 
that  92%  of  the  women  had  gonorrhea;  12% 
had  infectious  lesions  of  syphilis;  and  42% 
more  had  four  plus  positive  Wassermann  reac- 
tions although  without  symptoms.  Treatment  for 
the  venereal  diseases  was  instituted;  cases  of 
gonorrhea  were  all  improved  -and  possibly  ren- 
dered non-infectious;  salvarsan  and  mercury 
were  intensively  applied  to  the  syphilitic  cases. 
All  the  infectious  lesions  were  cleared,  and 
about  50%  of  those  with  four  plus  Wassermann 
reactions  have  had  them  reduced  or  rendered 
negative.  Removing  these  sources  of  infection 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  venereal  disease 
rate  at  Camp  Las  Casas.  During  the  first  six 
months  at  this  camp  of  12,000  men,  only  32  new 
cases  of  venereal  disease  were  acquired,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  6  per  thousand  per  annum. 
This  illustrates  the  remarkable  result  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  against  prosti- 
tution on  the  health  of  an  army  community. 


ROCKEFELLER     FOUNDATION     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  1919. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  The  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  outlined  the  work  which  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  Foundation  during  the  year  1919. 
Public  health  work  and  medical  education  will 
be  extended,  and  war  work  will  be  completed. 
The  Yellow  Fever  Commission,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral William  C.  Gorgas,  is  starting  a  war  on  the 
disease  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  its  com- 
plete elimination.  The  public  health  activities 
to  be  carried  out  during  the  year  will  consist 
chiefly  of  these  efforts  against  yellow  fever,  and 
of  campaigns  against  tuberculosis  in  France, 


and  against  malaria  and  the  hook  worm  dis- 
ease. The  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  in 
Prance,  which  during  the  war  has  been  cooper- 
ating with  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  con- 
tinue its  work  on  an  enlarged  budget  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  French  authorities.  Demonstra- 
tions in  the  control  of  malaria  will  be  carried 
on  in  two  Southern  states.  The  campaign 
against  the  hook  worm  disease  will  be  waged 
during  the  present  year  in  twelve  states  of 
America  and  twenty-one  foreign  states  and 
countries. 

In  addition  to  this  public  health  work  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Foundation's  International 
Health  Board,  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  special  studies  and  demonstrations  in  mental 
hygiene  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  public  health  nursing. 

The  Foundation's  chief  work  of  the  year  in 
medical  education  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  training  in  modem  scien- 
tific medicine  in  China  through  the  Founda- 
tion's China  Medical  Board.  This  Board  is 
developing  a  strong  medical  center  at  Peking, 
which  will  open  this  autumn,  and  is  planning 
another  medical  school  and  hospital  at  Shang- 
hai. The  Board  is  also  helping  to  strengthen 
medical  work  of  other  organizations  already 
established  throughout  China,  and  is  furnishing 
fellowships  for  medical  study  in  America  by 
Chinese  physicians  and  nurses  and  of  medical 
missionaries  on  furlough. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  IN  MILITARY 
ROENTGENOLOGY. 

A  REPRINT  from  the  America^i  Journal  of 
Roentgenology  describes  clinical  observations  in 
military  roentgenology,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  bismuth-iodoform-paraffin  paste  of  Morri- 
son and  to  a  method  for  the  determination  of 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  by  secondary 
emanations.  The  conditions  described  by  Brown 
and  Young  are  not  unusual  and  are  likely  to 
have  been  met  with  by  any  roentgen  worker 
who  has  served  in  the  European  war  area.  In 
a  hospital  where  speed  is  an  utter  necessity,  it 
is  important  to  handle  quickly  the  simpler 
cases  in  order  to  be  able  to  exercise  greater  pre- 
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cision  in  localizing  methods  where  more  com- 
plicated cases  are  involved.  The  capacity  for 
speed  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure,  and  many 
methods  which  have  excellent  points  do  not 
coincide  with  the  necessity  for  rapidity. 

These  writers  have  found  that  they  could 
work  best  with  one  or  two  simple  methods — ^a 
simply  managed  parallax  method  and  a  method 
of  displacement  such  as  might  be  exemplified 
in  the  Strohl  method.  Their  record  of  143 
localizations  in  23  hours  tends  to  confirm  this 
statement.  It  is  essential  to  localize  as  near  to 
the  foreign  body  as  possible.  The  method  used 
by  these  two  workers  involved  two  steps:  (1)  a 
preliminary  ** gross  localization/'  and  (2)  find- 
ing the  central  ray  and  proceeding  with  the 
localization  method  of  election.  Of  the  various 
antiseptic  methods  employed  by  the  British, 
perhaps  the  one  most  frequently  encountered 
was  the  presence  in  or  about  the  wound  of  the 
so-called  bismuth-iodoform-paraffin  paste  of 
Rutherford  Morrison. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL    JOHN    McCRAE, 
POET  AND  PHYSICIAN. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  profession  to 
learn  that  John  McCrae,  the  author  of  **In 
Flanders  Fields,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lyrics  that  has  been  written  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  poet, 
and,  had  studied  and  practised  medicine  for 
twenty  years.  After  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  honored  by  a  scholar- 
ship in  physiology  and  pathology  and  a  gold 
medal,  he  served  as  resident  house  physician  at 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins;  then  as  pathologist  to  the  Montreal 
(General  Hospital  and  to  the  Alexander  Hospital 
for  infectious  diseases.  Later  he  served  as  as- 
sistant physician  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
and  as  lecturer  in  medicine  at  the  University. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  and  of  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians.  In  the  Boer  War,  John 
MeCrae  earned  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  received  the  Queen's  medal  with  three 
clasps  in  recognition  of  his  service  in  that  cam- 
paign. On  January  28,  1918,  after  two  years 
of  gallant  war  service  with  the  Canadian 
forces,  he  died  in  France  of  double  pneumonia. 
*'In  Flanders  Fields''  is  an  eternal  memorial 


of  this  physician,  one  of  the  small  but  distin- 
guished number  of  physicians  who  have  at- 
tained eminence  also  as  men  of  letters. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Recrudescence  of  Influenza. — The  British 
Medical  Journal  reports  a  recrudescence  of  in- 
fluenza in  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  the 
northern  sections.  There  has  been  a  high  mor- 
tality rate  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Liverpool.  The  deaths 
from  influenza  in  London  for  the  week  ending 
February  22  numbered  653.  For  the  week 
ending  March  1,  3,850  deaths  from  influenn 
were  reported  from  96  of  the  large  towns. 

In  Dublin,  an  outbreak  of  influenza  is  re- 
ported. The  disease  can  be  treated  more  ^- 
ciently  now  than  in  the  autumn,  for  the  re- 
moval of  military  patients  from  the  general 
hospitals  has  allowed  an  increase  in  hospital 
accommodation  for  civilian  sufferers. 

The  New  ChoiDBEn's  Hospital,  Iowa.— The 
New  Children's  Hospital  in  Iowa  was  began  in 
the  fall  of  1917  and  is  now  ready  to  receive 
children  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  the  main 
University  Hospital.  The  hospital  is  a  one- 
story  pavilion,  with  a  frontage  of  350  feet 
The  general  plan  conforms  to  the  "unit  sys- 
tem,'' to  facilitate  futu«?e  expansion.  In  the 
center  are  the  administrative  oflicea,  and  to  the 
east  and  west  are  the  orthopedic  and  pediatric 
wards.  The  orthopedic  section  provides  acc(Mn- 
modations  for  one  hundred  patients.  In  the 
north  wing  are  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  a 
temporary  schoolroom.  To  the  south  are  the 
out-patient  department  and  the  orthopedic 
gymnasium.  In  addition  to  these  divisions, 
there  is  an  extension  for  the  operating  room 
and  a  gallery,  surreal  supply  room,  and  steril- 
izing room,  and  extensions  containing  wards 
and  rooms  for  the  patients.  All  the  wards  open 
through  French  doors  upon  a  concrete  platform. 
so  that  the  beds  may  be  rolled  out  into  the  open 
air. 

A  MiLrrARY  Appointment. — ^Lt.-Col.  E.  0. 
Zabriskie  of  New  York  City  has  been  designated 
Senior  Consultant  in  Neuro-psychiatry  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  aneoeeding 
Col.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  who  has  returned  to 
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the  United  States  for  duty  in  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's  office.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Zabriskie  went 
to  France  as  Divisional-psychiatrist  of  the 
Fourth  Division.  Subsequently  he  was  Con- 
sultant in  Neuro-psychiatry  to  the  Third  and 
Fifth  CoiTps  and  to  the  First  Army.  After  the 
armistice  he  served  as  Consulting  Neuro-psy- 
chiatrist  to  the  Savenay  Hospital  Center. 

DEVEaX)PME3NT  OP  SURGERY  DUBINQ  THE  WaR. 

— Colonel  Joseph  A.  Blake  is  reported  to  have 
remarked  in  a  recent  address  at  the  Sorboune 
that  **  There  has  been  little  new  In  the  develop- 
ment of  surgical  knowledge  during  the  war." 
In  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  wound  infec- 
tions, he  is  reported  to  have  said: 

''There  have  been  fruitful  investigations  and 
observations  in  r^ard  to  the  treatment  of 
wound  infections  and  shock.  In  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war  a  search  for  novel  treatments 
led  surgeons  toward  an  effective  panacea  for 
wound  infections  by  antiseptic  means.  It  is 
only  more  recently  that  aseptic  principles  have 
become  reestablished." 

In  concluding  his  address,  Dr.  Blake  is  re- 
ported to  have  expressed  the  hope  that  inter- 
allied surgical  work  during*  the  war  would  be 
continued  by  a  free  exchange  of  ideas,  lectures, 
and  visits  between  the  leading  allied  medical 
bodies  and  universities. 

Prize  for  Research  on  Asphyxiating 
Gases. — The  Montyon  prize  has  been  awarded 
by  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  to  Drs.  Henri 
Guillemard  and  Andre  Labat,  of  Paris,  for 
their  researches  on  asphyxiating  gases.  The 
value  of  the  prize  is  £100. 

Italian  Red  Cross. — The  sum  of  £14,414  has 
been  presented  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  families  of  soldiers  who 
have  died  in  the  war  and  men  who  have  been 
invalided  by  service. 

New  Prbsident-Ghneral  of  the  Italian 
Red  Crobs. — ^By  a  royal  decree  Senator  Count 
Giuseppe  Frascara  has  been  named  President- 
General  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross. 

WoMSN  IN  Army  Medical  Department. — 
The  Army  Medical  Department  at  Washington 
has  given  appointments  to  two  women  psychol- 
ogists,  Dr.   Mabel    Femald   and  Dr.  Margaret 


Cobb.  The  PE^chological  Division  can  use 
trained  women  for  handling  the  army  reports, 
and  it  may  possibly  call  upon  them  to  help  in 
special  hospitals  dealing  with  cases  of  recon- 
struction. 

boston  and  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Weekly  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During 
the  week  ending  April  5,  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  was  240  against  283  last  year,  with  a 
rate  of  15.71  against  18.81  last  year.  There 
were  35  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  against 
31  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were :  Diphtheria,  43 ;  scarlet  fever,  57 ; 
measles,  4 ;  whooping  cough,  10^  typhoid  fever, 
3;    tuberculosis,   50. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  4;  scarlet 
fever,  5;  tuberculosis,  2. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 2 ;   whooping  cough,  1  ,•  tuberculosis,  17. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:  Tuberculosis,  1. 

Influenza  cases,  69;    influenza  deaths,  10. 

Influenza  in  Boston.^-Ou  April  1,  there 
were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  Depart- 
ment 18  new  cases  of  influenza,  with  1  death, 
and  11  new  cases  of  pneumonia,  with  5  deaths. 
On  April  2,  15  influenza  cases  and  5  of  pneu- 
monia, with  4  deaths  from  influenza  and  2 
from  pneumonia,  were  reported. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

Nurses  in  New  England  Division. — A  sur- 
vey of  the  nursing  resources  of  New  England 
has  been  made  in  order  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment, data  in  regard  to  nursing  material  which 
could  be  drawn  upon  in  case  of  emergency.  A 
report  which  has  been  submitted  shows  that 
there  are  18,208  available  nurses  in  New  Eng- 
land, exclusive  of  Connecticut,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  division.  Of  these  there  are 
12,175  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
of  whom  5,277  are  located  in  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton. The  total  for  Maine  is  1,805;  for  New 
Hampshire,  1,189;  for  Vermont,  610;  for 
Rhode  Island,  1,429. 

Among  representative  cities,  Portland,  Me., 
returns  355;  Concord,  N.  H.,  225;  Rutland, 
Vt.,  63;  Providence,  B.  I.,  1,087;  New  Bed- 
ford, 304;    and  Worcester,  837.     Amonjr  conn- 
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ties  throughout  the  division,  Essex,  Mass.,  leads 
all  with  a  total  of  1,326. 

The  survey  includes  nurses  of  every  class — 
graduate  nurses,  pupil  nurses,  undergraduate 
nurses,  practical  nurses,  trained  attendants, 
midwives,  and  every  person  who  has  taken  a 
Bed  Cross  course. 


RfiSUMfi  OP  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 
FOR  FEBRUARY,  1919, 

GENERAL  PKEVAIiENCE. 

The  total  number  of  cases  reported  for  the 
month  of  February  was  11,737,  giving  a  case 
rate  per  100,000  population  of  296.5.  Exclud- 
ing influenza  and  venereal  diseases,  4,300  re- 
ports were  received  for  the  more  common  re- 
portable diseases.  The  case  rate  being  106.1  as 
compared  with  9,374  cases  and  a  case  rate  of 
253.8  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1918. 

Diphtheria  with  679  cases  was  the  most  fre- 
quently reported  disease.  Practically  the  same 
rate  was  obtained  as  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  1918.  The  rates  were  respectively  17 
and  17.3. 

While  no  one  city  showed  any  alarming  inci- 
dence, several,  from  the  continuous  reports  of 
cases,  must  have  had  many  different  foci  of 
infection  in  the  form  of  unknown  carrier^,  and 
only  by  intensive  work  can  this  be  remedied 
with  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases. 

Scarlet  Fever  was  reported  in  651  cases,  a 
case  rate  of  14.1  being  shown. 

The  Gloucester  outbreak  has  quieted  down. 
'  Typhoid  Fever  showed  an  increase  for  the 
month,  73  cases  being  reported,  23  of  which 
occurred  in  Lawrence,  4  in  one  family  in  Bos- 
ton and  4  in  one  family  in  Rockport. 

Whooping  Cotigh  was  reported  in  363  cases, 
twice  as  many  as  in  February,  1918,  when  181 
were  reported. 

Influenza  fell  off  very  rapidly,  6435  cases  be- 
ing reported  in  February. 

Lobar  Pneumonia  likewise  dropped  from 
1095  cases  in  January  to  655  in  February. 

RARE  DISEASES. 

Anterior    Poliomyelitis    was    reported    from 
Boston,  1 ;  Dedham,  1 ;  total,  2. 
Dysentery  was  reported  from  Boston,  2. 


Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  was  re- 
ported from  Boston,  3;  Braintree,  4;  Brockton, 
1;  Gamp  Devens,  1;  Fall  River,  1;  Hudson,  1; 
Lawrence,  2 ;  Lee,  1 ;  Lynn^  1 ;  Maiden,  1 ;  New 
Bedford,  1 ;  Newton,  1 ;  Northboro,  1 ;  Peabody, 
1;  Somerville,  1;  Webster,  1;  Whitman,  1; 
Worcester,  2 ;  total,  25. 

McUaria  was  reported  from  Mansfield,  1. 

Pellagra  was  reported  from  Haverhill,  1. 

Septic  Sore  Throat  was  reported  from  Arl- 
ington, 2;  Boston,  8;  Fall  River,  1;  Haverhill, 
2 ;  Lynn,  1 ;  Sharon,  1 ;  Taunton,  1 ;  and  Somer- 
ville,  6;  total,  22. 

Trachoma  was  reported  from  Boston,  2,  and 
Cambridge,  1;  total,  3. 


RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE  AT  CANNES. 

The  Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies  au- 
thorizes the  following  statement : 

**With  a  view  of  preparing  a  program  to 
relieve  suffering  and  combat  disease  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  humanity,  the  Committee  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  has  called  a  conference  of 
leading  experts  of.  the  world  to  be  held  at 
Cannes,  France,  beginning  April  1st.  Bdiow 
is  a  list  of  men,  each  a  foremost  specialist  in 
his  chosen  field,  who  have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  conference  as  representatives  of  their 
respective  countries,  France,  England,  Italy, 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

FRANGB. 

Prince  Paul  Emile  Roux,  Pnrfessor;  Director 
Pasteur  Institute,  Paris. 

Dr.  F.  Widal,  Physician  to  Hospital  Cochin, 
Paris. 

Major  Edouard  Rist,  Service  de  Sant.  France 

Dr.  Calmette,  Pasteur  Institute,  Lille, 
Director. 

Dr.  Leon  Bernard,  Paris. 

Professor  Paul  Courmont,  Lyons. 

Dr.  Charles  Louis  Alphonze  Laveran,  Pro- 
fessor  Protozoology,   Pasteur   Institute,  Paris, 

Dr.  Milian,  St.  Louis  Hospital,  Paris. 

Dr.  Amand  Delille,  Paris. 

Dr.  Maurice  Pehu,  University  of  Lyons. 

ENGLAND. 

Sir  William  Osier,  Regius  Professor  of  Medi 
cine,  Oxford  University. 

Sir  Walter  M.  Fletcher,  Secretary  of  Medi- 
cine. Research  Committee. 
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Colonel  S.  Lyle  Cummins,  Advisor  in  Path- 
ology, B.E.F. 

Sir  Robert  Phillips,  .Edinburg. 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  London. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Menzies,  Principal  Assistant  Medi- 
cal Office  London  County  Council. 

H.  CoL  Sir  Ronald  Rosa(,  Consultant  for 
Malaria,  British  Army,  Professor  of  Tropical 
Sanitation,  University  of  Liverpool. 

Col.  L.  W.  Harrison,  R.A.M.C.,  London. 

Sir  Wm.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Medical  Member 
Local    Government   Board    for   Scotland,    and 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Housing. 
.    Dr.  Truby  King,  New  Zealand. 

ITALY. 

Dr.  Ettore  Machiafava,  University  of  Rome. 

Lt.  Col.  Aldo  Castellani,  University  of 
Naples. 

Dr.  Giuseppe  Pastanelli,  University  of  Rome. 

Col.  Caesar  Baduel^  Florence,  Chief  of  Bu- 
reau of  Sanitary  and  Local  Welfare,  Italian 
fted  Cross,  Rome. 

Dr.  Poli,  University  of  Rome. 

Dr.  Ducroy,  University  of  Pisa. 

Dr.  Valagussa,  University  of  Rome. 

JAPAN. 

Dr.  Ryotaro  Inaba,  Director  of  Hygiene 
Laboratory,  College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Eiyoshi  Shiga,  Professor  Imperial  In- 
stitute for  Infectious  Diseases^  Tokio. 

Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  New  York. 

AMERICA. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Welch,  Director,  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins 
University, 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Director  Laboratories  of 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
New  York. 

Dr.  Hermann  Michael  Biggs,  Public  Health 
Commissioner,  New  York  State. 

Dr.  Edward  Robinson  Baldwin,  Director  of 
Edward  L.  Trudeau  Foundation  for  Tubercu- 
losis, New  York. 

Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Director  of  Animal 
Pathology,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research. 

Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  Director  General  Inter- 
national Health  Board,  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Col.  George  Walker,  U.  S.  Army,  Fellow 
American  College  of  Surgeons  in  charge  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  A.E.F. 


Col.  Homer  Swift,  U.  S.  Army,  Consultant 
in  Medicine,  A.E.F. 

Col.  William  F.  Snow,  A.E.F.  Army,  Presi- 
dent of  Association  of  State  and  Provincial 
Boards  of  Health  of  North  America. 

Dr.  Luther  Emmet  Holt,  Professor  Diseases 
of  Children,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hamill,  Professor  Diseases  of 
Children,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine ;  Director  Child  Wel- 
fare for  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Fritz  Talbot,  Chief  of  Children's  Medical 
Department,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston;  American  Red  Cross  representative. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  formerly  President 
of  the  University  of  Colorado ;  Director  General 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

Major  A.  M.  Garvin,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Tuber 
culosis,  A.R.C.,  France. 

Major  William  Palmer  Lucas,  Professor  of 
Pediatrics,  University  of  California,  Medical 
School;  Chief  of  Children's  Bureau,  American 
Red  Cross,  France. 

Col.  Richard  P.  Strong,  U.  S.  Army,  M.D., 
ScD.,  Director  Department  of  Medical  Re- 
search and  Intelligence,  American  Red  Cross; 
Professor  Tropical  Diseases,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Medical  School. 

ADDITIONAL  REPBESBNTATIVES. 

Asst.  Surgeon  General  N.  S.  Cummins,  U.  S., 
Public  Health  Service  now  in  France. 

Col.  F.  F.  Russell,  Representing  War  De- 
partment in  connection  with  Public  Health 
Conference. 

Lt.  Col.  Lindsay  R.  Williams,  U.  S.  Army. 

Acceptances  have  already  been  received  from 
a  majority  of  those  to  whom  invitations  have 
been  sent  and  it  is  expected,  that  a  favorable 
reply  will  have  been  received  from  the  others 
before  April  1st.  These  first  conferences  at 
Cannes^  are  preliminary,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  formulate 
and  to  propose  to  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  the 
World  an  extended  program  of  Red  Cross 
activities  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 

The  first  conference  will  have  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  a  program  which  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  International  Council  and 
Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  which 
will  consider  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  con- 
nection  with  the  prevention   of  epidemic  dis- 
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ease,  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease  and  child 
.welfare.  Specialists  who  will  attend  are  the 
recognized  authorities  on  these  subjects.  As  a 
result  of  these  conferences  a  complete  program 
will  be  made  which  will  deal  with  the  latest  and 
'  best  means  to  relieve  suffering  and  combat 
disease. 

This  program  will  be  submitted  at  a  confer- 
ence of  all  Bed  Cross  Societies  to  be  held  in 
Geneva  thirty  days  after  Peace  is  officially  de- 
clared. The  call  for  this  later  conference  was 
issued  February  13th  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  at  Geneva,  Announcement  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Committee  of  Bed  Cross  Societies 
was  made  in  Paris  about  three  weeks  ago.  It 
has  established  headquarters  at  Cannes,  with 
administrative  headquarters  at  No.  2  Place  de 
Bivoli,  Paris.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  Bed  Cross  Societies  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  with  Henry  P.  Davidson,  former- 
ly Chairman  of  the  War  Council,  American 
Red  Cross,  as  Chairman. 

(tlcTttBpmhtmT. 

THE  WRONG  KIND  OF  "GKOUP  MBDIOINE"   IN 
SMOLLETT'S  TIME. 
31  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Mr.  Editor:  Marcn  29,  1919. 

The  deyioue  ways  employed  in  acquiring  a  fashion- 
able practice  in  Smollett's  time  are  well  set  forth  in 
one  of  his  masterpieces,  "Ferdinand,  Ck>unt  Fathom." 
In  all  protMiibility  it  is  from  Smollett's  direct  obs^va- 
tion  of  "Men,  Manners  and  Medicine"  of  the  tinies, 
though  his  diief  character  was  supposed  to  have 
flourished  considerably  before  Smollett's  time  of 
medical  practice. 

Fathom,  his  finances  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  decided 
to  take  up  the  practice  of  physic,  though  his  qualifica- 
tions for  practising  this  art  consisted  only  in  his 
own  shrewdness  and  keen  Judgment  of  the  foibles 
and  eccentricities  of  the  fashionable  women  of  the 
period.  After  considerable  success  as  a  fashionable 
practitioner  at  Tunbridge  Hot  Wells,  he  realized  he 
must  follow  the  yisitors  back  to  London  if  he  wished 
permanently  to  recoup  his  finances. 

His  first  care  was  to  provide  himself  with  the 
handsomest  and  showiest  coach  which  he  could  buy. 
"A  chariot  was  not  set  up  for  the  convenience  of  a 
man  sinking  under  the  fatigue  of  extensive  practice 
but  as  a  piece  of  furniture  every  way  as  necessary 
as  a  lange  periwig  with  three  tails,  and  a  physician, 
let  his  merits  in  other  respects  be  never  so  conspicuous, 
can  no  more  expect  to  become  considerable  in  busi- 
ness without  the  aE»ist«Lnce  of  .this  implement  than 
he  can  hope  to  live  without  food,  or  breathe  without 
a  wind-pipe.  None  of  these  observations  escaped  the 
penetrating  eye  of  Fathom,  who,  before  he  pretended 
to  seat  himself  in  this  machine  made  proper  inquiry 
into  all  the  other  methods  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
wheels  in  motion.  In  his  researches  he  found  that 
the  great  world  was  wholly  engrossed  by  a  few 
practitioners  who  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  repu- 
tation, consequently  were  no  longer  obliged  to  culti- 
vate those  arts  by  which  they  rose,  and  that  the  rest 
of  thp  business  was  parcelled  out  into  small  enclos- 


ures occupied  by  different  groups  Of  peraonagei;  mak 
and  female,  who  stood  in  rings,  and  tossed  the  ball 
from  one  to  another,  there  being  in  each  depaitmoit 
two  sets,  the  individuals  of  which. relieved  one  anoUwr 
occasionally.  Every  knot  was  composed  of  a  waidog 
woman,  nurse,  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  phydclaii. 
and  sometimes  a  midwife  was  admitted  to  the  party 
and  in  this  manner  the  farce  was  oonmumly  pa«- 
formed:  A  fine  lady,  fatigued  with  idleness,  con- 
plains  of  the  vapors,  is  depoived  of  her  rest,  ttaoogh 
not  so  sick  as  to  have  recourse  to  medicine.  Hct 
favorite  maid,  tired  with  giving  her  attendance  in 
the  night,  thinks  proper  for  the  benefit  of  her  own 
purpose  to  complain  of  a  violent  headad^  aad 
recommends  to  her  mistress  a  nurse  of  approred 
tenderness  and  discretion,  at  whose  house  (in  an 
likelihood)  the  said  chambermaid  hath  oft  given  Uie 
rendezvous  to  a  male  friend.  The  nurse,  well  sUUed 
in  the  mysteries  of  her  occupation,  persuades  the  pa- 
tient that  her  malady,  far  from  being  sliest  or  cbi- 
merical,  may  proceed  to  a  very  dangerous  degree  of  tbe 
hysterical  affection  unless  it  be  nipt  ip^the  bud  by 
some  very  effective  remedy.  Th«i  she  recounts  a  sur- 
prising cure  performed  by  a  certain  apothecary,  and 
appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  waiting  woman  who, 
being  the  gossip  of  his  wife,  confirms  the  evidence 
and  corroborates  the  proposal.  The  apothecary  being 
summoned,  finds  her  ladyship  in  such  a  delicate  Bitna- 
tion  that  he  decdines  prescribing,  and  adyises  her  to 
send  for  a  physician  without  delay.  The  nomination 
of  course  falls  to  him,  and  the  doctor  being  called, 
declares  the  necessity  of  immediate  venesection,  lAUt 
is  accordingly  performed  by  the  surgeon  of  the  aaM- 
dation." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Fathom  soon 
achieved  a  great  success  in  this  unholy  form  of  "gwop 
medicine,'*  and  certainly  became  a  good  rival  in 
fiction  of  Perkins  of  Metallic  Tractor  fame  wbo. 
years  after  Smollett's  time,  relieved  the  aristocracy 
of  untold  wealth.  very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  Pkabcb  Couss,  ILD. 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

Mu>DL£SBx  South  Distbict  MBracAL  Socieit.— TIk 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Ameri- 
can House,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  April  16,  1919.  at 
11.00  A.M.  The  annual  oration  was  ddivered  at 
12  o'clock,  noon,  by  Dr.  James  W.  Sever,  of  Cam- 
bridge. Subject :  '*The  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act" 

Charles  W.  Adams,  Secretanf. 

Suffolk  Dibtbict  Medical  Sooibtt. — ^The  amroal 
meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Sodefy  wffl 
be  held  April  80,  8.15  p.m,  at  the  Boston  Medksl 
Library,  8  The  Fenway. 
Speakers: 

Dr.  David  L.  Bdsall.  "Some  Relations  of  the  Piae 
titioner  to  Industrkd  Medicine." 

Dr.  Cecil  K.  Drinker.  ''An  Unusual  l^pe  of  Metallic 
Poisoning."  j.  Bapst  Blake,  M.D..  Pretidmt. 

Gbobob  R.  Minot,  M.D.,  Secret&nf. 

Censobb'  MnciTNG. — ^The  Censors  of  the  Suffolk  Dis- 
trict Medical  Society  will  meet  for  the  examinatkm 
of  candidates  at  the  Medical  Library,  No.  8  The  Fen- 
way, Thursday,  May  1,  1919,  at  4  o'dock. 

Candidates  should  make  personal  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  present  their  medical  diploma  at  letat 
two  weeks  before  the  examination. 

Gborqe  R.  Minot,  M.D.,  Seeretarf. 

Essex  South  District  Medical  Society.— The 
Censors  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society 
will  meet  at  the  Salem  Hoei)ital,  May  1.  1919,  at  4  p.m. 
to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Massachn- 
setts  Medical  Society.  Application  blanks  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  -Secretary,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bennett.  41 
I^ewis  Street.  Lynn. 
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^rioiiml  Kxl\t\tB. 

A  YBAB'S  STUDY  OF  THE  MaTBBNITY 
WARD  AT  THE  BOSTON  CITY  HOS- 
PITAL. 

By  Bess  Lyndb  Busbell,  Boston, 

Depwrtmeni    of   Medieal-Booial    Work,    Boston    (Hhf 
Hospital 

Organization  of  Real  Maternity  Service  in 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Prior  to  October 
1916,  while  a  good  many  pregnant  women  came 
to  the  Gynecological  Out-Patient  seeking?  diag- 
nosis and  advice,  the  majority  had  to  be  sent 
elsewhere  for  treatment  during  confinement,  as 
there  was  no  adequate  care  for  them  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospital. 

In  October,  1916,  a  maternity  ward  of  20 
beds  was  opened,  as  part  of  the  regular  gyne- 
cological service. 

Time,  Beginning  with  October,  1917,  we  un- 
dertook a  social  case  study  of  all  maternity  pa- 
tients admitted  to  the  ward  during  a  period  of 
twelve  months. 

Aim.  The  aim  of  this  pioneer  study  of  ma- 
ternity as  undertaken  in  a  big,  municipal  hos- 
pital was  to  gain  such  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  medical-social  problems  found 
as  might  serve  for  the  basis  of  future  case  work 
with  similar  groups. 


Method  of  Approach,  A  schedule  of  sugges- 
tive headings  was  outlined,  and  each  patient 
admitted  to  the  ward  during  twelve  months  was 
interviewed.  When  necessary  the  purpose  and 
need  of  obtaining  the  information  was  explained 
to  the  patient,  and, ,  almost  without  exception 
a  full  hiritory  was  cheerfully  and  freely  given. 
I  think  this  was  largely  owing  to  the  tactful 
method  oi  approach  on  the  part  of  my  assist- 
ant workers. 

Disposition  of  Intensive  Social  Problems. 
Throughout  the  study  such  patients  as  needed 
intensive  or  emergency  social  treatment  were 
dealt  with  by  my  assistant,  with  the  exception 
of  the  problems  involving  unmarried  maternity 
and  illegitimacy,  which  were  referred  to  me. 

Out  of  459  cases  studied  219  (48%)  were 
dealt  with  intensively. 

Unrecorded  work  To  many  patients  we  gave 
some  form  of  social  service,  which  we  did  not 
record,  A  large  group  whom  we  referred  to 
the  Baby  Hygiene  Association  would  be  in- 
cluded here.  In  connection  with  the  visits  which 
were  made  to  each  home,  a  great  deal  of  advice 
and  instruction  was  given  both  as  regards  the 
mothers  and  the  babies. 

Admissions,  During  the  12  months  465  pa- 
tients were  admitted  to  the  maternity  ward, 
459  of  whom  were  made  a  subject  of  our  study 
(6  were  missed  during  a  quarantine  for  scarlet 
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fever).  The  average  number  per  month  was 
38%.  The  greatest  frequency  of  admissions  oc- 
curred during  the  summer. 

Locality.  That  the  Boston  City  Hospital  is 
fulfilling  its  object  as  a  municipal  institution 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  data :  Pour  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  or  91+%,  were  admitted 
from  15  Boston  districts,  leaving  but  8+%  sub- 
urban and  outer  state  vicinities. 

The  three  districts  lying  in  closest  proximity 
to  the  hospital  contributed  58+%  of  total  ad- 
missions; South  End,  109;  Roxbury,  95;  Dor- 
chester, 63. 

Length  of  Stay  and  Cowoidescent  Care.  In 
analyzing  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  hos- 
pital ward  by  each  patient,  an  effort  was  made 
to  estimate  roughly  the  average  period  so  spent 
A  chart,  here  omitted,  shows  that  out  of  a 
total  of  403  patients,  201  (49%)  remained  in 
the  hospital  only  between  10-11  days,  291 
(72%)  remained  10-14  days,  86  (21%)  re- 
mained over  two  weeks. 

Short  Time  Hospital  Care,  versus  Inadeqxuite 
Convalescent  Care.  Analysis  of  the  data  showed 
conclusively  that  many  patients  remaining  for 
this  short  time  period  would  not  receive  ade- 
quate maternity  care. 

Home  visits  to  164  homes  of  this  10-11  group 
showed  that  while  50%  were  living  under  rela- 
tively good  conditions,  49+%  of  the  patients 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  question  of  ade- 
quate post-natal  convalescent  care. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  this  group 
with  poor  homes,  32%  had  been  previously 
known  to  one  or  more  charitable  agencies. 

Turning  to  our  community  resources  to  sup- 
plement this  home  lack,  we  find  them  practi- 
cally nil.  Our  Boston  City  Hofspital  Convales- 
cent Home  does  not  receive  mother  and  baby, 
and  only  one  bed  available  for  such  care  is 
known  to  the  writer  in  metropolitan  Boston. 

Consideration  of  the  civil  state  of  this  short 
period  group  shows  that  39  or  19+%  gave 
birth  to  illegitimate  children.  Many  of  these 
w^ere  young  girls,  giving  birth  to  their  first 
baby,  having  had  little  pre-natal  care,  and  had 
suffered  much  mentally  and  physically  in  their 
endeavor  to  hide  their  pregnant  condition. 
Many  had  worked  up  to  the  date  of  labor,  often 
without  sufficient  food  or  clothing  and  without 
social  outlook  as  they  faced  discharge  from  the 
hospital.  The  social  problem  of  reaching  par- 
ents or  men  responsible,  and  persuading  such  to 
accept  this  often   double   responsibility,   or  of 


interesting  charitable  agencies  to  provide  new 
homes,  can  scarcely  be  well  dealt  with,  in  this 
short  10-11  day  period. 

If  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  labor  is  often  more 
protracted  and  severe  during  first  confinement, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  of  201  cases 
studied  in  the  short  term  group,  47+%  were 
ciDnfined  for  the  first  time. 

Need  of  Longer  Hospital  Care.  Since  a  10-11 
day  maternity  period  within  the  hospital  im- 
plies outside  convalescent  care  in  order  to  com- 
plete a  satisfactory  maternity,  and  since  nearly 
half  of  our  homes  are  inadequate  to  consum- 
mate this  care,  with  nearly  a  third  somewhat 
dependent  on  charity,  and  our  community  ab- 
solutely lacking  in  convalescent  resources;  with 
less  than  one-third  of  our  mothers  receiving  pre- 
natal care,  with  nearly  20%  of  our  babies  bom 
illegitimate,  and  with  nearly  one-half  of  our 
patients  undergoing  confinement  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  not  logical  for  the  hospital  social 
worker  facing  conditions  on  the  maternity  ward 
to  ask  freciuently  for  a  longer  term  of  hospital 
care,  although  realizing  to  the  full  the  great 
pressure  that  there  is  at  the  admission  desk. 

Need  of  Adeqtuite  Community  Care.  As  many 
patients  confined  in  our  ward  do  not  pass 
through  our  maternity  clinic  in  the  Out-Patient, 
but  apply  directly  to  the  ward  for  admission 
when  in  labor,  an  analysis  of  the  localities  from 
which  these  patients  came  was  made,  with  the 
hope  that  the  District  Nursing  and  Baby  Hy- 
giene Associations,  who  so  actively  undertake 
pre-  and  post-natal  work  throughout  Boston, 
might  possibly  see  some  way  to  reach  more  of 
such  cases,  especially  in  the  heaviest  districts 
quoted.* 

Is  there  not  also  a  suggestion  here  for  closer 
cooperation  from  other  charitable  agencies 
throughout  Boston,  to  help  Boston  citizens  to 
be  well  bom?  Maternity  Homes,  notably  the 
Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home  and  the  Talitha 
Cumi  Home,  have  generously  helped  in  these 
emergencies  with  our  unmarried  mothers  and 
their  babies,  but  we  need  more  assistance  from 
other  maternity  homes.  Can  they  not  broaden 
their  work  when  the  need  is  so  great  ?  The  So- 
ciety for  Helping  Destitute  Mothers  and  In- 
fants took  many  such  girls  for  us  last  year,  but 
the  closing  out  of  that  Society  in  January,  1919, 
has  left  our  inadequate  resources  for  convales- 
cence more  meagre  and  deplorable  than  ever 

*Afl  I  have  flowed  below,  5S%  of  all  our  matemi<3r  patienU 
came  from  the  ihrte  djfltricte  Dearest  to  the  hofipita],  nainelj»  South 
End,  Roxburj'.  and  Dorchester,  and  onJy  8%  from  outlyimr  places. 
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in  regard  to  this  particular  illegitimate  group. 
And  for  those  in  the  married  group!  What 
agencies  in  Boston  can  see  their  way  to  offer 
such  convalescence  f  No  one  is  doing  this  job. 
Yet  we  offer  a  great  need  which  awaits  fulfill- 
ment. 

Pre-Natal  Care.  In  a  group  of  400  patients 
■admitted  to  the  maternity  ward,  262,  or  60%, 
had  received  no  pre-natal  care;  18%  received 
such  care  at  our  own  Out-Patient  Department; 
17%  received  instructions  from  private  physi- 
cians; less  than  1%  from  other  clinics.  There- 
fore only  about  36%  of  the  patients  in  our  ma- 
ternity ward  had  received  pre-natal  instruction. 
This  situation  ought  to  be  remedied  when  we 
realize  that  over  against  this  low  per  cent,  of 
pre-natal  care  are  the  following  facts : 

a.     189  patients,  or  42%,  of  our  admission 
group  came  for  first  confinement    (pre- 
sumably a  group  ignorant  concerning  the 
hygiene  of  pregnancy). 
h.     101  patients,  or  22%,  admitted  having  had 

previous  miscarriage, 
-r.     18   patients,  or  4%,  admitted  having  had 

more  than  one  previous  miscarriage. 
d.    26  patients  had  babies,  still  bom  or  died 
before  discharge  of  mother  from  hospital. 
1.     Of  85%  of  the  babies  who  died, 
62%  were  premature, 
19%  were  still  bom, 
4%  had  congenital  syphilis. 
«.     Of  9  patients  who  died,  over  50%  died  with 
maternity    complicated  by  eclamptic  or 
pulmonary  symptoms.! 

Siiggestions.  1.  Would  posters,  advertising 
the  existence  and  use  of  our  own  pre-natal 
clinic,  placed  in  other  clinics  frequented  by 
women  coming  to  the  hospital,  at  the  entrance 
lodge,  and  in  the  room  where  relatives  consult 
doctors,  bring  this  pre-natal  resource  to  the 
attention  of  prospective  mothers,  liable  to  be 
confined  at  our  hospital,  but  not  attending  our 
^rynecological  clinic? 

Would  settlement  houses,  Associated  Chari- 
ties' offices,  children's  agencies,  etc.,  in  our  heav- 
iest districts  (South  End,  Roxbury,  and  Dor- 
chester) be  willing  to  place  such  posters  con- 
spicuously, for  the  instruction  of  their  people? 

Many  of  our  mothers  and  babies  are  referred 
to  the  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  for  post-natal 
care.  Is  there  any  way  that  this  Society,  in 
the  succeeding  months  of  contact,  could  tie  up 

*ThiB  repnamU  only  7  mcyntlM*  statistics  as  other  hospital  data 
^le  not  available. 


our  patients  in  the  coming  pregnancies  for  pre- 
natal care  with  the  Instructive  District  Nurs- 
ing Association,  thus  insuring  such  instruction 
for  more  of  our  60%  now  without  any  preg- 
nancy care! 

Frequency  of  Canfinement,  The  statistics 
gathered  concerning  the  frequency  of  confine- 
ment, plus  a  slight  insight  into  the  frequency 
of  pregnancy,  are  most  superficial.  The  only 
value  being  in  their  suggestiveness  for  further 
study. 

Out  of  the  total  of  459,  in  13  cases  informa- 
tion was  not  obtained.  Hence  on  a  basis  of  446 
patients : 

189,  or  42%,  were  confined  for  the  first  time. 
67,  or  15% ,  were  confined  for  the  second  time. 
34,  or    8%,  were  confined  for  the  third  time. 
156,  or  35%,  were  confined,  on  a  sliding  scale, 
fourth  to  fifteenth  time. 
In  regard  to  miscarriages, 
101,  or  22%,  admitted  having  previous  miscar- 
riage. 
21,  or    4%,  admitted  having  had   more  than 
one  previous  miscarriage. 
Of  the  21  admitting  more  than  one  miscar- 
riage, the  following  figures  have  no  scientific 
value,  but  are  of  suggestive  interest: 
21   patients  admitted  69  miscarriages,  an   av- 
of  3-/7,  with  families  ranging  from  0-11 
children. 
15  patients,  or  11%,  had  2  or  3  miscarriages. 
6  patients,  or  29%,  had  4-6  miscarriages. 
Also  it  was  found  that  mothers  having  two 
or  three  children  in  this  small  group,  more  fre- 
quently miscarried. 

10  patients,  or  48%,  having  two  or  three  chil- 
dren, admitted  31  miscarriages,  or  45% 
of  the  entire  number  (69). 

Since  156,  or  35%,  of  our  patients  are  young 
girls  of  19-23  years;  since  267,  or  61%,  of  our 
patients  are  between  19-28,  and  since  65%  are 
between  14-28,  thus  indicating  a  group  with 
more  youthful  experience  in  life,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  when  correlated  with  so  high  an  in- 
experience as  42%  undergoing  .first  confine- 
ment, 22%  admitting  miscarriage,  and  4%  ad- 
mitting numerous  miscarriages,  that  educa- 
tional propaganda  would  not  be  out  of  place 
in  our  maternity  ward,  during  the  latter  days 
of  maternity  care.  Literature  on  pre-  and  post- 
natal care  might  be  intelligently  given  out  by 
a  volunteer  worker,  who  might  also  have  charge 
of    a    model    layette,    for  inspection  by  these 
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mothers,  and  possibly  with  the  opportunity  of 
securing  materials  or  patterns,  or  at  least  the 
proper  information  for  securing  them,  later  for 
themselves. 

Bdcidl  and  Religious  Baekgrotmd.  In  order 
to  better  appreciate  the  needs  and  desires  of 
our  patients  it  seemed  well  to  get  at  least  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  traditions  and  environ- 
ment from  which  they  sprang. 

NaiiondUties.  Using  as  a  basis  of  our  an- 
alysis statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  decennial  census  of  1915,  we  find  that 
they  tally  very  closely  with  the  percentages  ar- 
rived at  in  this  study,  again  proving  the  City 
Hospital  a  truly  municipal  institution. 

Massachusetts  Statistics.  Foreign,  36%; 
native,  64%. 

Survey  Statistics.  Foreign,  37+%;  native, 
62+%. 

Taking  the  birthplace  of  the  father  with  that 
of  the  patient,  in  this  group  of  patients  con- 
fined in  our  maternity  ward,  there  were  repre- 
sentatives of  29  nationalities.    It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  learn  that  our  American  bom  citizen 
is  the  most  frequent  user  of  our  maternity 
beds,  and  those  of  Irish  extraction  held  seqpnd 
place  (121  patients,  or  26%). 
154  patients,  or  33%,  were  Americans. 
131  patients,  or  28%,  were  one  generation. 
174  patients,  or  37%,  were  foreign  bom. 

Civil  State.    In  the  analysis  of  463  patients, 
79%,  or  379,  were  married   (including  3%  il- 
legitimate mothers). 
20%,  or    74,  were  single 

In  studying  the  age  groups  of  the  illegiti- 
mate mothers  with  that  of  the  whole  group,  it 
was  found  that  the  former  grouping  fell  largely 
into  the  age  limit  (19-23  years),  and  even  ex- 
ceeded the  total  so  grouped  by  42%. 
35%  in  the  whole  group  19-23  years. 
61%  in  the  illegitimate  group  19-23  years. 

In  the  calculation  of  a  slightly  larger  group 
(18-23  years)  were  found  two-thirds  of  the 
unmarried  mothers  giving  birth  to  more  than 
one  illegitimate  child.  In  this  latter  group  of 
the  promiscuous  girl  only  two  exceeded  the 
second  child.  Both  young  girls  had  three  il- 
legitimate children  and  several  miscarriages. 
One  was  a  feeble-minded  street  walker,  the 
other  a  graduate  of  a  secondary  school,  and  of 
interesting  personality. 

Age.  Perhaps  here  might  be  included  a  word 
regarding  the  age  of  our  patients,  also  show- 


ing comparison  of  the  whole  and  illegitimate 
groups: 

WHOLE  CBtOUP. 

4%  14-18  years 

35%  19-23  years 

25%  24-28  yeaw 

20%  29-33  years 

17% over  33  years 

ILiLBGITIMATE    GROUP. 

11%  14-18  yeaiB 

61%  19-23  years 

17%  24-28  years 

8%  29-33 

3%  over  33  years 

thus  showing  the  impressive  figure. 
(Roughly)  65%  of  patients  ranging  from  14-28 

years  and  in  the  unmarried  group. 
(Roughly)  90%  of  patients  ranging  from  14-28 
yealrs. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  both  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
ried and  the  unmarried  patients,  how  large  a 
young  girl  problem  we  are  facing  in  our  ma- 
ternity ward. 

Home  Conditions.  In  the  effort  to  make  the 
home  conditions  of  our  patients  vivid  and  of 
practical  value,  an  enormous  amount  of  data 
has  been  worked  over,  and  finally  reduced  to 
the  following  salient  facts : 

1.  A  home  visit  was  made  to  each  home  in 
order  (1)  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  home 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  landlord  and  the 
patient;  (2)  to  lend  perspective  and  thus  aid 
in  sensing  more  acutely  the  nature  of  the  so- 
cial problems  likely  to  confront  us  in  the  on- 
coming years,  thus  allowing  a  more  intelligent 
utilization  of  existing  resources;  and  (3)  a 
voicing  of  a  need  of  yet  intangible  resourceB 
awaiting  only  an  interpretation  to  the  benev- 
olently inclined,  so  as  to  afford  new  opportun- 
ity for  reconstructive  aid.  For  instance,  the 
figures  conveying  the  need  of  convalescent  care 
were  made  use  of  before  the  publication  of  this 
report  as  an  answer  to  an  offer  of  a  well- 
equipped  home  for  charitable  purposes  in  Bos- 
ton. 

2.  The  Home  from  the  Landlord's  and  Pa- 

tient's Endeavor, 

LANDLORD. 

42%    goocl  homes 

40% fair  homes 

18%  poor  homes 
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55%   good  homes 

.  31%    i fair  homes 

13% poor  homes 

Boughly  estimated,  50%  of  our  patients 
therefore  enjoyed  good  homes : — ^the  housewives 
showing  a  capacity  ^f  or  good  housekeeping  in 
excess  of  their  environment. 

About  15%  of  our  patients  endured  poor 
home  conditions,  and  35%  fair,  tending  to  show 
that  half  of  our  people  might  not  be  equipped 
for  pregnancy  and  maternity,  without  the  aid 
of  charitable  help.  Surely  this  emphasizes  the 
needs  of  maternity  care  in  hospitals. 

3.  Having  gained  the  impression  that  more 
than  one-half  of  our  patients  were  enjoying 
fairly  good  homes^  it  seemed  pertinent  to  gather 
data  as  to  rent,  quarters,  number  in  the  fam- 
Uy,  occupation  of  the  husband,  and  his  wages, 
in  our  effort  roughly  to  substantiate  this  con- 
clusion of  self-support  among  the  major  group 
of  our  patients  as  well  as  to  illuminate  the  kind 
of  needs  found  among  those  less  self-reliant. 

4.  Rent    In  a  total  of  368  patients, 

36%  paid  $11-$15  monthly  rental 
64%  paid  $ll-$20  monthly  rental 
14%  paid  $6-$10  monthly  rental 
20%  paid  over  $20  monthly  rental 

5.  Number  of  Rooms,  Out  of  406  homes 
considered, 

13%  lived  in  a  single  room  (largely 

unmarried  mothers). 
25%  lived  in  4  rooms. 
43%  lived  in  4-5  rooms. 
17%  lived  in  over  5  rooms. 

Hence  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  64%  paid 
^ll-$20  rent;  as  over  against  65%  who  occu- 
pied 4  or  5  rooms. 

6.  Occupation  of  Paiienis.  As  would  be 
expected,  housewives  formed  the  largest  occu- 
pational group.  Based  on  458  patients,  74% 
were  housewives.  The  remaining  26%  would 
be  nearly  representative  of  the  unmarried 
mother  group  amongst  whom  we  find  more  than 
half  in  the  domestic  and  factory  occupations. 

DATA  ON  THE  FATHEBS. 

7.  Occupaiions  of  Fathers,  Turning  to  the 
occupation  of  the  fathers  of  the  babies  bom 
in  our  maternity  ward,  it  was  learned  in  448 
instances  that : 


%  did  work  requiring  s(Hne  skill. 
13%  were  in  the  service  of  the  United 

States. 
17%  were  teamsters,  etc. 
10%  were  laborers. 
8%  miscellaneous. 

8.  Age  of  Fathers.  It  seemed  of  interest 
to  look  into  the  age  range  of  the  fathers.  Of 
420  fathers  considered, 

28%  were  between  24-29 
51%  were  between  24-35 
34%  were  under  24 
36%  were  over  35 
Ages  of  Fathers  and  Mothers,    In  comparing 
the   ages   of  the   mothers  and  fathers  in  the 
largest  groups  we  found, 

61%   of  patients  19-28  years 
51%   of  fathers  24-35  years 
showing  that  the  range  of  fathers'  ages  were 
much  older  than  those  of  the  patients. 

9.  Family  Budget  versus  Number  in  the 
Family,  An  effort  was  made  to  work  out  the 
family  budget  in  relation  to  the  number  in  the 
family,  hoping  to  give  a  practical  idea  of  the 
standard  of  living  found  within  the  jmtients' 
homes.  ^ 

The  budget  was  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the 
father's  wages  plus  the  amount  contrilSuted  by 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  also  in  re- 
lation to  those  known  to  charitable  agencies. 
352  budgets  were  studied. 
312  proved  to  be  apparently  complete 

budgets. 
40  proved  to  be  incomplete. 
a    Of  the  40  incomplete  budgets  55%  were 
known  to  charitable  agencies. 

6.  Of  the  312  apparently  complete  budgets 
18%  were  known  to  charitable  agencies,  three- 
fifths  of  whom  were  chiefiy  unmarried  mothers. 
Leaving  therefore  (exclusive  of  the  unmar- 
ried group)  273  patients,  of  whom  only  7% 
were  known  to  charitable  agencies. 

10.  Number  in  Family, 

40%  were  members  of  the  2-3  family 

group. 
11%  were  members  of  the  one-family 

group. 
25%  were  members  of  the  4-5  family 

group. 
23%    were   members  of  the  5-family 

group. 
Hence  65%  of  the  patients  were  members  of 
the  2-5  family  group. 
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11.  Average  Bwdget  versus  Average  Num- 
ber in  Family.  The  next  logical  step  seemed 
to  be  the  analysis  of  the  *' number  in  the  fam- 
ily'' by  the  family  budget,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  average  budget  was  $22  per  week 
among  202  patients,  or, 

64%  of  patients  studied  had  average 

budget  of  $22  per  week. 
8%  of  patients  studied  had  average 
budget  of  over  $25  per  week. 

By  excluding  the  unmarried  mother  group 
and  the  7%  known  to  charitable  agencies,  it 
leaves  56%  of  our  patients  self -supporting  on 
average  budgets  ranging  from  $21-$32. 

Since  of  the  40  incomplete  budgets,  18  were 
unknown  to  charities,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  were  also  self-supporting;  also  it  is 
probable  that  some  patients  previously  known 
to  charitable  agencies  were  self-supporting 
while  in  our  maternity  ward.  Hence  it  is 
probably  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that 
about  60%  of  our  patients  were  probably  self- 
supporting. 

Helpful  Comparisons:  Self-Support  versus 
Home  Conditions.  Having  made  the  conten- 
tion that  about  60%  of  our  patients  were  self- 
supporting,  the  following  comparisons  tend  to 
substantiate  it: 

60%  self-supporting  as  compared  with 

55+%  living  under  good  home  con- 
ditions. 

60%  self-supporting  as  compared  with 
50%  paying  rent  over  $16  month. 

60%  self-supporting  as  compared  with 
60%  living  in  4  rooms  or  more. 

60%  self-supporting  as  compared  with 
52%  of  patients'  husbands  doing 
skilled  work. 

Hence  55%  good  homes,  the  50%  paying 
substantial  rent;  the  60%  living  in  larger 
quarters;  the  52%  having  skilled  husbands 
tallies  so  closely  with  our  rough  estimate  of 
60%  self-supporting,  that  it  is  probably  fair 
to  conclude  that  over  half  of  our  patients  on 
our  maternity  ward  come  from  homes  main- 
taining themselves  in  comfortable  independ- 
ence. 

12.  Patients  Known  to  Other  Charitable 
Agencies.  Having  analyzed  the  self-reliant 
group,  it  might  be  well  roughly  to  sum  up  the 
outstanding  points  among  the  more  or  less  de- 
pendent patients.     On  a  basis  of  459  patients, 


33%  had  been  previously  registered  as 
known  to  57  charitable  agencies. 

An  analysis  of  the  agencies  show  that  out 
of  50  used, 

20  were  representative  of  medical  ser- 
vice. 
22  were   representative  of  rehabilita- 
tion service. 
6  were  representative  of  correctional 

service. 
3  were  representative  of  legal  service. 
1  was  representative  of  patriotic  ser- 
vice. 

Therefore,  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  show 
that, 

464-%     were    known    for    medical    or 

patriotic  reasons. 
43%  were  known  for  cruelty  or  family 
reasons. 

The  agencies  most  frequently  used  were, 

Instructive    District    Nursing 

Association 30  times 

Associated  Charities   30  times 

Red  Cross    16  times 

Overseers  of  the  Poor 15  times 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children 12  times 

Baby  Hygiene  Association  ..11  times 

Under  the  groupings  (medical  and  patriotic) 
and  (cruelty  and  family)  in  the  former  group, 
the  majority  were  usually  known  to  but  one 
agency,  while  those  in  the  latter  group  were 
oftener  known  to  many  agencies. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  of  the  33% 
known  to  other  charities  that  one-half,  or 

^6V3%    were   known   for   medical   or 

patriotic  reasons 
16V3%    were    known    for    cruelty   or  . 

family  reasons 

Considering  for  a  moment  this  latter  group, 
those  seeking  material  aid,  it  is  again  seemingly 
substantiated   by   our  figures   on   poor  homes, 
small  rentals  and  inadequate  quarters. 
16%  needed  rehabilitation  as  compared 

with  13%  living  in  poor  homes 
16%  needed  rehabilitation  as  compared 
with   14%    paying   $6-$10   month 
rental 
16%  needed  rehabilitation  as  compared 
with  13%  living  in  a  single  room. 
Would   it  then  be  fair  to  assume  from  the 
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above  statistics  regarding  home  conditions  that, 
(roughly) 

60%  of  patients  self-supporting 
33%  of  patients  somewhat  dependent 
on  charity 

V^    for   medical    and    patriotic 

reasons 
y2  for  cruelty  and  family  rea- 
sons 
7%  of  patients  were  unknown 

SOME  SOCIAL  SNAP  SHOTS. 

The  Oirl  Lodger  tvith  Syphilis.  Ida  May 
was  sent  to  an  industrial  school  at  13,  at  the 
time  her  widowed  mother  was  sentenced  to 
*'jair'  for  promiscuous  conduct.  In  the  indus- 
trial school  Ida  May  received  secondary  educa- 
tional advantages,  while  also  accumulating 
much  that  was  degrading  from  her  other  un- 
fortunate companions.  After  seven  years  of 
repressed  institutional  life,  she  was  **let  loose'* 
in  our  South  End  lodging  district,  companioned 
only  by  her  sister,  also  an  institutional  product, 
and  by  now  a  street  walker.  In  this  eleven 
months  our  patient  had  had  a  still  born  baby 
and  had  acquired  syphilis. 

What  could  we  do  to  help?  Finances  to 
cover  partial  cost  of  treatment  were  secured 
from  her  home  State  (outside  of  Massachusetts) 
and  that  treatment  has  been  regularly  and 
faithfully  followed  for  the  past  16  months.  A 
safe  guarded  environment,  new  friends,  whole- 
some recreations,  ** lifts'*  in  times  of  trouble, 
and  friendship  have  helped  to  make  a 
balance  wheel  for  our  girl  lodger. 

The  Fourteen  Tear  Old  Mother.  Gifts  of 
candy  and  ice  cream  offered  by  a  man  of  40 
contributed  towards  the  motherhood  of  one 
little  high  school  student  of  14.  A  tubercular 
mother,  a  miserly  father,  a  sister  also  an  un- 
married mother  at  17 — proved  ^oo  frail  a  pro- 
tection for  the  girl  mother.  Friends  of  her  own 
faith  were  found  who  interested  themselves  and 
were  able  to  provide  convalescent  care  for  both 
mother  and  baby,  later  boarding  the  baby  in  a 
foster  home.  Out*  patient  was  then  returned 
to  high  school  life  while  the  father  of  the  baby 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
statutory  rape. 

A  Successful  Belated  Marriage,  Mary's 
mother  died  when  she  was  12  years  old,  leaving 
her  to  the  kindly  care  of  her  father  who  was, 


however,  a  bit  too  fond  of  his  ''glass."  She 
had  had  few  advantages,  yet  had  chosen  decent 
companions  and  had  sustained  a  good  reputa- 
tion. While  keeping  house  for  her  father  with- 
out supervision,  she  received  for  4  years  atten- 
tions from  a  self-respecting  lad,  whose  family 
prided  themselves  on  maintaining  superior 
social  standards. 

At  19  Mary  became  pregnant,  but  marriage 
was  debarred  through  the  influence  of  the  boy's 
sisters,  who  persisted  in  the  idea  of  their  social 
superiority,  even  procuring  counsel  to  fight  the 
girl's  bastardy  charge. 

Mary  was  dependent,  clinging,  lacking  the 
power  of  self  expression,  as  did  also  her  fiance. 
Hence  the  interference  by  an  outside  force  was 
necessary  to  combat  the  dominant  influence  of 
the  sisters,  before  the  real  desires  of  the  young 
people  could  be  realized  and  their  child  safe- 
guarded. Fifteen  months  of  happy  married 
life  proves  that  our  social  cooperation  was  of 
wholesome  value. 

The  Feeblemitided  Prostitute,  Jennie's  fami- 
ly were  all  respectable  and  self  supporting,  yet 
at  10  our  patient  was  found  to  be  promiscuous 
with  young  boys,  and  on  admission  to  our  hos- 
pital, in  her  young  womanhood,  had  had  3 
babies  and  several  miscarriages. 

Court  fines  and  imprisonment  had  proved 
useless  in  checking  Jennie's  career.  A  Binet 
test,  resulting  in  the  diagnosis  of  feebleminded- 
ness, made  during  her  incarceration  in  prison, 
rendered  it  possible  to  hold  this-  girl  after  a 
recent  arrest  in  a  vice  raid  through  the  court, 
in  detention  houses,  pending  permanent  care  in 
one  of  our  State  Schools  for  Feebleminded. 
Both  Jennie  and  the  community  which  she 
leaves  will  profit  by  this  enforced  segregation. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

A  Municipal  Job,  This  study  has  demon- 
strated how  truly  our  hospital  is  doing  its  mu- 
nicipal job: 

1.  Our  cosmopolitan   intake  is  almost  identi- 

cal with  the  Massachusetts  census  for 
1915  in  regard  to  native  and  foreign 
born. 

2.  Our  Boston  residents  range  well  over  90%. 

3.  Nearly    three-fifths    of    our   patients    come 

from  our  neighboring  localities. 

4.  Our  meagre  20  beds  have  harbored  almost 

500  patients  within  the  year,  or  an  aver- 
age of  38  per  month. 
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5.    A  good  out-patient  clinic  provides  adequate 
pre-natal  instruction. 

A  Need  Only  Partially  Filled.  The  urgent 
need  of  adequate  supplementary  post-natal  care 
is  also  demonstrated. 

The  Nature  of  Our  Problem.  One  of  the 
chief  aims  of  this  study  was  to  determine, 
largely,  the  nature  of  the  medical  social  prob- 
lems found  in  our  maternity  ward. 

MEDICAL. 

The  study  demonstrates  that  medically  a 
large  proportion  of  the  patients  are  normal 
maternity  cases.  The  complicating  diseases, 
such  as  eclampsia,  pulmonary  troubles,  venereal 
diseases,  and  mental  defects,  plus  the  reactions 
on  the  unborn  infant,  including  a  significant 
premature  group,  suggested  largely  preventable 
causation  through  avenues  of  pregnancy  hy- 
giene and  better  living  conditions. 

SOOIAL. 

To  gain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  social  prob- 
lems presented,  our  intensive  maternity  cases 
for  the  year  were  reviewed  (nearly-  half  of  the 
total  452  admissions)  and  the  following  prob- 
lems were  noted: 

1.  Need  of  post-natal  care — ^in  at  least  50% 

of  cases. 

2.  Need  of  pre-natal  care — in  at  least  60%  of 


3.  Family    problems,    including,    in    53    in- 

stances,   desertion,    widowhood,    incom- 
patibility, dependency,  motherlessness. 

4.  Unmarried  maternity — in  101   instances. 

5.  Patholc^ical  conditions — in  28  instances. 
Illegitimacy.  Perhaps  a  little  further  in- 
sight into  our  most  subtle  social  problem,  the 
unmarried  mother,  might  be  of  interest.  The 
following  percentages  suggest  some  of  the  situ- 
ations involved: 

25%  had  2  or  more  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, two-thirds  of  whom  were  in 
the  age  group  18-23  years. 
5%  were    married    with    illegitimate 

children. 
9%  had  syphilis. 
5%  had  gonorrhea. 
8%  were  feeble-minded  (by  test). 
17%  had  babies  die  at,  or  soon  after, 
birth. 

In  regard   to  the  social  disposition   of  this 
group, 


84%    received   outside   charitable  aid 
through  our  assistance. 

16%  were  readjusted  to  their  environ- 
ment. 

28%  of  unmarried  fathers  were  dealt 
with,  six^evenths  of  whom  gave 
some  financial  assistance. 
Prom  the  viewpoint  of  our  social  activity^ 

82%  received  intensive  attention  from 
the  workers. 

39%  are  still  in  touch*  with  the  work- 
ers. 

41%    were   ultimately   transferred   to 
other  charitable  agencies. 
48  different  agencies  is  a  minimum 
estimate  of  cooperating  usefulness, 
a.    Those  most  often  used  are  named  : 

1.  Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene. 

2.  Church. 

3.  Society  for  Helping  Mothers 

and  Babies. 

4.  Associated  Charities. 

5.  State  Alienists. 

6.  State  Board  of  Charity. 
.Outstanding  Needs  Awaiting  ReconstrucHaiL 

By  briefly  summarizing  the  analysis  of  the  data, 
the  following  facts  were  found  to  be  reckoned 
with  (roughly  speaking) : 

Va  of  the  459  received  but  10-11  days' 
hospital  care, 
a.    With  y2  of  their  homes  inade- 
quate for  supplementary  conva- 
lescence. 
6.    With  no  community  convalescent 

resources  available, 
c.    With  one-third  of  the  patients 
somewhat  dependent  on  charity. 
One-fourth  of  our  patients  were  ille- 
gitimate mothers. 
One-half  of  our  patients  were  facing 
first  confinement  at  often  a  youth- 
ful age. 
One-fourth  of  our   patients  admitted 

previous  miscarriage. 
Three-fifths   of   our   patients  had  no 
pre-natal    care,    and   probably   a 
majority  of  the  mortality  in  our 
mothers  and  infants  was  due  to 
preventable  causes. 
Reconstructive   Suggestions.     Since   our  pa- 
tients largely  fall  in  a  youthful  group,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  much  can  be  done  for  them, 
by  educational  propaganda  work,  in  relation  to 
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(1)  pre-natal,  and  (2)  .convalescent  care,  (3) 
in  relation  to  unmarried  maternity,  and  (4) 
venereal  disease. 

Pre-natal  care  could  he  brought  to  the  at- 
tentbm  of  more  pregnant  women  hy  advertise- 
ment of  our  pre-natal  dmics: 

1.  In  our  hospital  clinics  and  consultation 
rooms. 

2.  In  offices  of  our  cooperating  charities, 
especially  in  our  neighborhood  districts. 

3.  By  suggestion  to  the  Instructive  District 
Nursing  Association  and  Baby  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, who  are  closely  associated  with  moth- 
ers and  babies. 

4.  By  distribution  of  literature  on  the  ward. 
Pre-natal  care  could  he  m,ore  often  realized: 

1.  By  request  for  longer  stay  on  ward  in 
particular  cases. 

2.  By  requesting  the  opening  of  a  ward  for 
mother  and  babies  at  our  City  Convalescent 
Home. 

3.  By  wider  use  of  our  maternity  home  for 
the  unmarried  group. 

4.  By  api)ealing  for  the  opening  of  new 
convalescent  homes  by  the  benevolent. 

5.  By  distribution  of  literature. 

6.  By  presenting  model  layettes  on  the  ward, 
with  instructions. 

Placing  out  care  might  be  extended: 

1.  By  appealing  to  existing  agencies  to 
widen  the  scope  of  their  work. 

2.  By  interpreting  the  need,  stimulate  the 
growth  of  new  endeavors. 

Venereal  Disease  might  be  diminished: 

1.  By  close  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  thus  maintaining  continuous 
treatment  for  gonorrhea  and  syphilis. 

2.  By  education  of  the  individual. 

The  problem  of  unmarried  maternity  might 
begin  to  face  solution: 

1.  By  recording  background  data  and  psy- 
chological insight  through  intensive  records, 
thus  compiling  material  suitable  for  causative 
and  constructive  research  study. 

2.  By  personal  service  help  some  unmarried 
mothers  in  their  effort  to  make  their  greatest 
contribution  as  citizens. 

And  the  last  suggestion  might  be — ^to  keep 
a  balanced  point  of  view  in  facing  our  matern- 
ity work,  and  while  remembering  our  many 
serious  problems,  and  while  earnestly  appealing 
for  more  adequate  cooperation  from  our  com- 


munity resources,  and  while  appealing  for  new 
avenues  of  reconstruction  to  be  opened  for  our 
patients,  we  might  also  recall  the  optimism  in- 
dicated by  rather  substantial  comparative  proof, 
that  at  least  60%  of  our  patients  are  receiving 
adequate  maternity  care,  and  are  maintaining 
apparently  stable  home  conditions,  wherein  tX) 
rear  the  citizens  born  at  our  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital. 


ROENTGENOGRAPHY  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.* 

By  a.  E.  O'Conneix,  M.D.,  WcttCESiEB,  Mass. 

RoentffcnoloQist,  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 

A  ROEXTGEXOGRAM  is  a  rccord  of  densities. 
The*kidneys,  with  their  surrounding  fat,  are 
much  denser  than  the  other  tissues  of  the  body 
and  therefore  can  be  shown  in  a  modern  roent- 
genogram. They  cast  bean-shaped  shadows  on 
each  side  of  the  spine  opposite  the  twelfth  dor- 
sal and  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.  The 
shadow  of  the  twelfth  rib  crosses  the  renal 
shadow  at  the  juncture  of  its  middle  and  upper 
thirds  and  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  is  on  the 
level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  and  is 
about  two  inches  from  the  midline  of  the  body. 

Before  making  a  roentgen  examination  of 
the  urinary  tract  it  is  very  important  that  the 
patient's  intestines  be  free  from  feces  and  gas. 
Gas  is  very  transparent  to  the  rays,  and  causes 
dark  areas  in  the  roentgenograms,  which  hide 
the  kidney  shadow.  The  preparation  should  be 
the  same  as  for  a  major  operation.  The  pa- 
tient should  receive  two  ounces  of  castor  oil 
the  night  before,  no  food  and  a  large  cleansing 
enema  the  day  of  the  examination. 

The  entire  urinary  tract  should  be  examined 
in  all  cases.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
should  be  done.  Calculi  are  frequently  found 
in  both  kidneys;  a  stone  may  have  passed 
down  into  the  lower  ureter  or  bladder;  the 
presence  of  a  kidney  on  the  opposite  side  can 
be  shown,  which  information  is  valuable  to  the 
surgeon  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  one 
kidney. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  coming  to  the 
roentgen  laboratory  for  kidney  examination 
are  sent  by  their  attending  physician  to  deter- 
mine tho  presence  or  absence  of  calculi.  The 
reader  believes  that  all  calculi  except  those  of 
the  pure  uric  acid  variety  (which  are  very  rare 

•Read  before  the  Worcester  DMrict  Medical  Societj.  Feb.  12. 
1919. 
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and  may  be  ignored)  can  be  shown  in  a  roent- 
genogram which  gives  the  following  detail: 
shadows  of  the  last  two  ribs,  the  psoas  muscle, 
the  transYerse  processes  to  their  ends,  and  the 
outline  of  the  kidney.  This  detail  can  be  ob- 
tained in  nearly  all  cases.  A  roentgenogram 
of  a  very  stout  patient  may  fail  to  disclose  the 
presence  of  a  small  stone.  This  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  contrast  between  the  shadow  of  the 
small  stone  and  the  shadows  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body  in  such  a  patient.  These  small  cal- 
culi are  usually  non-surgical  stones.  Nearly  all 
renal  calculi  are  of  mixed  variety.  Their  shad- 
ows vary  in  density  according  to  the  predomi- 
nence  of  the  elements.  The  oxalic  variety  gives 
the  densest  shadows,  the  phosphatic  next,  and 
lastly  the  uric  acid  variety. 

Symptoms  of  renal  calculi  vary  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  stones  and  the  amount  of  occlusion 
which  they  cause.  A  stone  in  the  body  of  the 
kidney  or  stone  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
which  does  not  cause  obstruction  may  give  only 
symptoms  of  dull  aching  pains  in  the  lumbar 
regions.  When  the  stone  causes  occlusion,  the 
patient  suffers  from  renal  colic.  The  pain  is 
first  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  and  descends 
down  the  line  of  the  urinary  tract.  Attacks  of 
renal  colic  may  occur  at  intervals  varying  from 
a  few  minutes  to  hours.  Frequent  micturition 
is  often  a  prominent  symptom.  A  small  stone 
may  be  in  the  lower  ureter  for  years  and  cause 
but  slight  discomfort  at  times.  The  urine 
usually  contains  blood,  albumen,  and  pus  cells. 
If  the  stone  causes  complete  occlusion,  the 
urine,  of  course,  may  be  negative. 

Shadows  of  renal  calculi  must  be  differen- 
tiated from  shadows  cast  by  other  dense  tissues 
of  the  body.  Errors  in  roentgen  diagnosis  of 
calculi  are  nearly  always  errors  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  shadows  of 
calculi — the  real  difficulty  is  the  differentiation 
between  shadows.  Kidney  stones  must  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  gall  stones,  calcified  mesen- 
teric glands,  mas^ses  of  feces  and  foreign  bodies 
in  the  intestine,  increased  ossification  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  from 
the  shadow  of  a  skin  tumor  of  the  back.  The 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  gall  bladder  are 
on  the  same  level  in  the  body.  Therefore  the 
shadow  of  a  kidney  stone  and  a  gall  stone  may 
occupy  the  same  position  in  a  single  antero- 
posterior roentgenosram.  To  determine  wheth- 
er the  stone  is  in  the  kidney  or  gall  bladder, 
either    a    lateral     roentgenogram    or    stereo- 


roentgenograms,  which  give  perspective,  must 
be  made.  To  differentiate  between  a  kidnqr 
stone  and  a  gall  stone  is  usually  not  difficult 
but  requires  considerable  time  and  work  The 
shadow  of  a  kidney  stone  is  of  uniform  density, 
while  that  of  a  gall  stone  has  a  ring-shaped 
appearance,  due  to  the  greater  density  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  stone.  A  kidney  stone  gives 
a  smaller  and  clearer,  shadow  if  the  roentgeno- 
gram is  taken  with  the  plate  at  the  back^  while 
gall  stone  is  smaller  and  more  distinct  with 
the  plate  at  the  anterior  wall  of  tbe  body. 
Lateral  roentgenograms,  if  they  show  the 
shadow,  are  usually  a  sure  means  of  differ- 
entiation between  a  gall  stone  and  a  kidney 
stone.  Unfortunately  the  shadows  of  small  cal- 
culi cannot  always  be  shown  in  a  lateral  plate. 
Stereo-roentgenograms  (plates  taken  from  dif- 
ferent angles  and  viewed  in  a  stereoscope  to 
give  perspective.)  are  of  great  value  in  such 
cases.  The  reader  has  had  one  case  in  whidi 
he  could  not  positively  say  whether  a  shadow 
was  cast  by  a  gall  stone  or  kidney  stone.  The 
probable  explanation  of  this  difficulty  in  the 
above-mentioned  case  was  the  close  proximity 
of  the  kidney  and  gall  bladder.  Calcified 
mesentery  glands  cast  bright  shadows  whieh 
must  be  differentiated  from  the  shadows  of 
calculi.  The  shadow  of  a  calcified  gland  has 
a  general  appearance  of  mottling,  with  lack  of 
central  density.  The  shadow  of  a  kidney  stone 
is  of  uniform  density.  A  lateral  roentgeno- 
gram of  a  calcified  mesentery  gland  will  show 
the  shadow  anterior  to  the  usual  locaticm  of  a 
kidney  stone.  Masses  of  feces  and  foreign 
bodies  in  the  intestines  can  be  ruled  out  if  th^ 
patient  has  been  properly  prepared.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  a  second  pre- 
paration and  roentgen  examination  will  settle 
this.  The  shadow  of  a  calculus  superimposed 
upon  that  of  a  transverse  process  must  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  a  shadow  due  to  increased 
density  of  the  end  of  a  transverse  process.  The 
latter  condition  is  usually  seen  in  a  number  of 
processes.  A  roentgenogram  taken  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle  will  change  the  relative  position  of 
the  calculus,  while  this  will  not  result  in  the 
case  of  increased  density  of  a  transverse  pro- 
cess. The  reader  has  had  one  case  and  seen 
another  reported  where  a  shadow  that  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  calculus  was  cast  by  a  pedun- 
culated skin  tumor  of  the  back.  Bemoval  of  the 
growth  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
shadow.     Stereoscopic  roentgenograms  will,  of 
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course,  enable  the  roentgenologist  to  differ- 
entiate between  these  two  conditions.  A  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  patient's  back  should  al- 
ways be  made  previous  to  taking  a  roentgeno- 
gram of  the  kidney. 

Most  renal  calculi  can  be  positively  diag** 
nosed  from  the  shape  and  character  of  their 
shadows  in  a  roentgenogram.  When  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  a  shadow,  the 
roentgen  findings  should  be  confirmed  or  dis- 
proved by  a  cystoscopic  examination  and  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  pyelograms.  A  scratch 
on  the  wax-tipped  ureteral  stilet  or  catheter 
furnishes  definite  and  reliable  proof  of  the 
pi-esence  of  a  stone.  Pyelograms,  roentgeno- 
grams taken  after  the  injection  of  a  solution 
opaque  to  the  roentgen  rays  into  the  ureter  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  are  of  great  aid  in  clear- 
ing up  doubtful  cases  of  renal  calculi.  The  size, 
shape,  and  position  of  the  ureters,  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  calices  can  be  shown.  One  can,  of 
coarse,  rule  out  a  calculus  if  the  pyelogram 
shows  that  the  shadow  of  a  suspected  stone  is 
not  in  the  course  of  the  urinary  tract.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  suspected  shadow  and  the 
shadow  of  the  opaque  solution  are  superim- 
posed upon  each  other  in  a  plain  roentgeno- 
gram does  not  prove  that  it  is  cast  by  a  stone. 
Either  stereoscopic  or  lateral  pyelograms  are 
necessary  to  give  this  information.  Pyelograms 
are  of  value  in  demonstrating  a  dilated  ureter 
above  a  stone.  Hydronephrotic  sacs,  which  are 
frequently  found  in  cases  of  renal  calculi,  can 
be  shown  by  this  method.  Dangers  of  pyelo- 
graphy, in  the  hands  of  experienced  urologists, 
are  very  slight.  In  200  consecutive  cases  at  the 
(Jrological  Clinic  of  Johns  Hopkins  there  were 
no  bad  results.  There  are  today  no  dangers 
from  poisoning  or  from  over-distention  of  the 
ureters  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Some  authori- 
ties say  that  pyelography  is  contra-indicated 
if  the  urinary  bladder  contains  infectious 
g^rms. 
In  a  case  of  suspected  renal  stone  the  reader 
believes  that  after  a  good  history  has  been  taken 
and  the  urine  examined  the  patient  should  have 
roentgenograms  made  of  the  entire  urinary 
tract.  Then,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  shadow  of  a  suspected  cal- 
culus, the  patient  should  be  cystoscoped  and 
pyelographed  to  confirm  or  disprove  the 
roentgen  findings.  The  reader  knows  of  noth- 
ing in  medicine  so  unreliable  as  a  kidney  his- 
tory.    A   ease  may  have  a   negative  urinaly- 


sis and  negative  roentgen  findings  and  yet 
the  kidney  be  the  organ  involved.  Conditions 
other  than  calculi  give  .symptoms  of  renal  stone, 
such  as  hydronephrosis  or  obstructions  of  the 
ureter  from  other  causes.  If  pyelography  were 
used  more  extensively,  the  roentgenologist 
would  not  be  blamed  so  often  for  not  showing  a 
stone  when  none  exists. 

A  prolapsed  kidney  can  he  shown  in  a  roent- 
genogram. With  the  usual  position  of  the 
roentgen  tube,  the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney 
shadow  is  at  the  level  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  If  the  kidney 
shadow  is  seen  in  a  different  position,  the  kid- 
ney is  displaced.  Pyelograms  are  also  very  use- 
ful in  demonstrating  this  condition.  Only  the 
outline  of  the  kidney  can  be  shown  in  a  plain 
roentgenogram,  whereas  in  a  pj'elogram  the 
shadow  of  the  pelvis  filled  with  the  opaque 
solution  can  be  plainly  seen. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  a  comparatively 
frequent  disease  and  is  one  of  the  first  condi- 
tions to  be  suspected  when  a  roentgen  examin- 
ation is  negative  for  calculus.  Renal  tubercu- 
losis gives  roentgen  findings  when  there  is  a 
calcification  of  the  kidney  tissues.  Calcifica- 
tion, however,  does  not  take  place  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  Roentgen  diagnosis  of 
renal  tnbereuloRis  can  be  made  when  the  roent- 
genograms show  calcified  material  scattered 
throughout  the  kidney  shadow.  The  reader 
first  made  such  a  diagnosis  from  a  roentgen 
examination  in  1910.  The  patient  had  a  large 
palpable  abdominal  tumor  which  the  roentgen- 
ogram showed  to  be  an  enlarged  kidney. 
Shadows  of  calcified  material  were  seen  in  the 
lower  pole  of  the  kidney  shadow.  Operation 
confirmed  the  roentgen  findings.  Soon  after- 
wards a  second  case  was  referred  to  the  reader 
for  Roentgen  examination.  Frequent  micturi- 
tion and  macroscopic  blood  in  the  urine  were  the 
only  clinical  findings.  The  roentgenograms 
were  negative  for  calculus  but  showed  the 
shadows  of  calcified  material  in  the  right  kid- 
ney. A  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  right 
kidney  was  made  and  later  confirmed  by  oper- 
ation. 

While  plain  roentsrenoarraras  may  show  an 
enlargement  of  the  kidney  shadow  and  displace- 
ment of  the  hepatic  or  splenic  flexure  of  the 
barium-filled  colon,  they  are  of  little  value  in 
the  diagnosis  of  renal  tumors.  Pyelograms  are 
of  great  aid  in  these  cases  by  showing  the  en- 
croachment pf  the  renal  tumor  upon  the  pelvis  . 
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of  the  kidney.  The  value  of  pyelography  id 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  appendix  has 
been  reinoved  in  45%  of  cases  of  right-sided 
hydronephrosis. 

The  welfare  of  the  patient  demands  coopera- 
tion in  diagnosis.  The  roentgenologist  is  the 
consultant  of  the  attending  physician.  He 
makes  observations  and  draws  conclusions  from 
roentsren  examinations  and  gives  these  to  the 
attending  physician  to  use  to  produce  efficiency 
in  medicine. 


CLOSURE    OF    SCHOOLS   IN   EPmBMIC. 

By  Wuxzam  H.  Devinb,  BLD.,  Boston. 
Director  of  Medical  Inspection,  Boston  PulUc  Schools. 

The  clesure  of  schools  is  a  moot  question 
that  has  caused  wide  discussion. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  a 
brief  outline  of  the  cause  of  spread  of  disease 
in  school  is  essential. 

The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  is  that  direct 
contaot  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  transmission  of 
contagious  diseases  in  school:  using  the  same 
books,  pencils,  etc.,  sharing  sweets,  contact  in 
play,  sneezing,  coughing,  etc. 

The  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  badly  venti- 
lated, crowded  car  or  room  would  be  included  in 
direct  contact.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that 
the  child  exposed  conveys  the  disease  unless 
there  is  contact. 

A  prolific  source  of  contagion  is  the  pupil 
who  attends  school  during  the  stage  of  incuba- 
tion. Before  the  case  is  diagnosed,  he  may 
spread  the  germs  to  other  members  of  the  class. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  closure  of  schools 
are: 

(a)  The  elimination  of  contagious  disease 
by .  direct  contact  in  walking  or  riding  in 
crowded  cars,  to  and  from  school,  and  in  the 
classroom ; 

(b)  The  improved  health  of  children  from 
outdoor  recreation; 

(c)  The  opportunity  presented  for  fomiga- 
tion  of  infected  buildings. 

The  advantages  of  keeping  schools  open  dur- 
ing epidemics  are : 

1.  The  daily  assembling  of  pupils  in  class- 
room insures  thorough  inspection  by  medical 
inspection  forces  (doctors,  nurses,  teachers)  and 
prompt  detection  of  cases  presenting  signs  or 
symptoms  of  communicable  disease; 


2.  Many  children  temporarily  removed  fnn 
homes  in  which  there  may  be  more  danger  from 
infection  by  direct  contact  than  there  would  be 
in  attending  or  traveling  to  and  from  sehodj 

3.  Timely  advice  given  in  school  on  pre- 
vention of  the  disease; 

4.  Rigid  school  discipline  tends  to  prevent 
contagion  by  direct  contact; 

5.  Moral,  mental,  and  physical  welfare  of 
children  maintained  in  school; 

6.  Children  not  attending  school  are  free  to 
attend  moving  pictures  and  other  public  meet- 
ing places. 

For  the  pupils  of  high  and  other  schocds 
obliged  to  travel  by  car,  the  danger  of  infee- 
tion  is  increased  by  the  vitiated  atmosphere  that 
obtains  in  certain  conveyances. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  child  from  the  model 
home,  where  every  intelligent  effort  is  observed 
for  the  prevention  of  disease,  is  somewhat  safer 
than  the  child  attending  schooL 

A  school  without  the  advantages  of  medical 
inspection  may  be  justified  in  closing  during  an 
epidemic.  But  even  here  the  intelligent  saper- 
vision  of  the  teacher  would  aid  in  controling 
the  situation. 

Under  certain  conditions,  which  rarely  occnr, 
the  closing  of  schools  is  advisable. 

This  was  apparent  in  the  late  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza. Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  visitation 
of  this  malady  in  Boston  last  fall,  the  city  was 
in  a  demoralized  condition.  Thousands  of  pupils 
were  absent  from  school,  either  from  illness 
(many  with  influenza)  or  safeguarded  at  home. 
Over  two  hundred  teachers  were  absent,  some 
ill  from  the  disease,  some  from  fear,  and  others 
on  account  of  illness  or  bereavement  in  their 
homes.  Medical  inspectors,  overworked,  w«e 
affected  by  the  disease  in  the  same  proportion 
as  other  members  of  the  community;  perhaps 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  nurses  in  Boston  were 
on  the  sick  list,  and  thousands  of  families  were 
afflicted  by  the  disease  and  quite  a  few  by  death. 

Owing  to  this  condition  of  affairs  and  a  panic 
stricken  community,  the  director  of  medieal  in- 
spection recommended  the  doenre  of  sehoda. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  his  experience  as  a  school 
physician,  or  general  practitioner,  that  he  has 
seen  the  need  of  such  action,  and  would  punoe 
the  same  course  in  a  similar  emergency. 

Under  the  conditions  stated,  the  closure  of 
schools  would  be  justified  even  in  a  city  with  an 
efficient  system  of  medical  inspection. 
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It  fieems  but  logical  that  moTuig  pietnre 
honfles  should  be  closed,  at  least  to  children, 
when  it  is  considered  necessary  to  close  schools. 
The  moving  picture  house,  while  it  offers  some 
advantages  in  educating  people  on  the  preven- 
tion of  disease,  certainly  offers  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  its  spread.  The  crowding  of 
children  awaiting  admission,  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, applauding,  and  close  contact  of  audience, 
all  favor  the  transmission  of  disease. 

To  summarize:  With  proper  medical  super- 
vision, such  as  obtains  in  the  Boston  schools, 
children  are  safer  in  school;  the  daily  medical 
inspection  and  supervision  of  nurses  and 
teachers  are  powerful  preventive  factors.  Chil- 
dren remaining  at  home  during  epidemics  do 
not  have  this  systematic  inspection  and  com- 
paratively few  have  medical  advice,  with  its 
early  detection  of  contagious  disease.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  prevents  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  students  and  the  alert  teacher  is 
qjxi^k  to  detect  the  early  symptoms  of  disease. 

The  ordinary  child  is  safer  from  contagion 
if  attending  school  during  an  epidemic,  inci- 
dentally losing  no  schooling. 


(Slitrtral  lAtpBxttmtxL 

FIVE  CASES  OP  NEUROSYPHILIS  ILLUS- 
TRATING SPECIAL  POINTS  IN  SYMP- 
TOMATOLOGY AND  COURSE. 

Bt  Abraham  MTSBsoif,  M.D.,  Boston, 

ABsistant    Profesfor    of    Neuroloffv,    TufU    College 
Medical    School;    Chief    Medical    Officer,    OuU 
PaiietU  Deparifneni,  Psychopathic  HoepUal, 
Boeion. 

Thb  following  five  eases  are  reported  because 
they  represent  somewhat  unusual  and  yet  rather 
]mx>ortant  phases  of  neurosyphilis.  The  first 
case  deserves  attention  because  it  points  out 
the  importance  of  the  spinal  puncture.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  the  spinal  fiuid  may  be 
positive  to  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis 
where  the  blood  is  negative.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  blood  remained  negative  dur- 
ing many  examinations  while  the  spinal  fluid 
was  constantly  positive.  The  second  case  is 
noteworthy  because  the  Brown-Siouard  syn- 
drome appeared  in  almost  classic  purity. 
Moreover,  the  spinal  fluid  showed  the  xantho- 
chromia syndrome.    The  third  case  is  one  in 


which  a  mental  disease  apart  from  the  neuro« 
i^yphilis  manifested  itself  almost  as  if  the 
neurosyphilis  were  not  present  while  the 
neurosyphilis  itself  gave  practically  no  symp- 
toms. The  fourth  and  fifth  cases  are  impor- 
tant because  they  affect  a  brother  and  a  sister. 
The  brother,  a  paretic,  clinically,  was  treated 
and  had  a  fine  remission  of  clinical  symptoms^ 
but  the  spinal  fluid  was  unchanged.  The  sis- 
ter, presenting  none  of  the  signs  of  paresis, 
was  treated  for  a  long  time  for  orthopedic 
symptoms.  She  presented-  in  her  spinal  fluid 
the  s3rndrome  of  paresis.  All  together,  these 
cases  form  a  group  which,  though  each  is  in- 
dividual and  unusual,  is  characteristic  of  neu- 
rosyphilis in  the  wide  range  of  symptoms 
presented. 

Case  1.  Taunton  State  Hospital,  Out-Pa- 
tient  Department,  No.  6.  A  white  male,  aged 
40,  married,  with  two  healthy,  living  children. 
Wife  well.  One  miscarriage,  the  second  preg- 
nancy. Patient  was  a  confirmed  alcoholic  and 
rounder  up  until  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
thirteen  years  before.  Since  then,  occasional 
sprees.  Six  years  before  examination  in  Oc- 
tober, 1906,  he  commenced  to  have  stiffness  of 
the  legs  with  occasional  twitchings.  Vague 
paresthesiae,  occasional  sharp  pains.  The  stiff- 
ness, paresthesiae,  and  pain  came  and  went, 
as  the  patient  put  it,  for  about  a  year,  and 
gradually  the  stiffness  became  more  prominent. 
Stiffness  became  more  marked  until  the  pa- 
tient was  hardly  able  to  walk.  The  pain  disap- 
peared, but  now  there  was  a  continuous  numb- 
ness in  the  legs.  Difficulty  with  the  bladder 
and  bowels  appeared.  Some  incontinence,  but 
mainly  difficulty  in  starting  the  stream  and 
constipation.  Sexual  power  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  The  arms  became  involved. 
He  was  formerly  an  expert  wheelwright  and 
mechanic.  He  became  clumsy,  easily  fatigued, 
and  then  noticed  a  paralysis,  especially  of  the 
hands.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  several  physi- 
cians, each  of  whom  took  his  blood  for  exam- 
ination, and  on  each  occasion  it  was  reported 
negative  by  the  State  Laboratory.  His  con- 
dition gradually  grew  worse,  the  muscles  of 
the  back  became  affected,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  sit  erect  without  bracing  his 
back  against  the  back  of  a  chair.  There  was 
no  difiiculty  in  swallowing,  no  involvements  of 
any  of  the  functions  associated  with  the  head. 
Physic&l  Examination  Summarized.  A  spas- 
tic   paralysis    of   legs   with    double   Babinski, 
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ankle  clonus,  very  active  knee  jerks  and  almost 
complete  loss  of  voluntary  function.  Moderate 
diffuse  diminution  of  all  modalities  of  sensa- 
tion. Cremasteric  and  abdominal  reflexes  ab- 
sent. Weakness  of  muscles  of  the  back  and 
weakness  of  all  abdominal  muscles  likewise. 
No  capacity  for  moving  arms  and  shoulders. 
Slight  power  of  flexion  of  wrists  and  elbows. 
Very  little  movement  of  fingers.  Slight  atro- 
phy of  the  interossei.  Diffuse  sensory  loss  in 
upper  extremities.  Cranial  nerves:  There  is 
slight  difference  in  size  of  the  pupils,  the  right 
being  larger  than  the  left,  both  irregular  and 
reacting  somewhat  to  light,  better  to  distance. 
Aside  from  this,  no  cranial  nerve  involvement. 
Blood  negative  to  the  Wassermann  reaction 
for  syphilis  and  negative  on  six  other  occa- 
sions tested  during  the  treatment.  Spinal  fluid 
— excessive  albumin  (  +  +  ),  globulin  present  -I-+, 
cell  count  20 — ^mainly  small  Ijntnphocyte,  one 
endothelial  cell.  Wassermann  in  spinal  fluid 
H-+.  Diagnosis  of  syphilitic  myelitis  was  made 
and  treatment  undertaken  by  the  Swift  Ellis 
method  and  by  the  intravenous  as  well.  When 
the  patient  had  received  some  thirty  treatments, 
there  was  but  slight  progress  made,  but  the 
disease  seemed,  on  the  whole,  arrested;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  when  treatment 
was  discontinued  by  the  patient,  there  had 
been  essentially  no  change.  During  all  this 
time,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the  Wassermann 
test  in  the  blood  remained  negative,  that  is  to 
say,  no  provocatory  Wassermann  ever  occurred. 
The  spinal  fluid  Wassermann  remained  posi- 
tive, i,e,,  was  not  changed.  This  is  rather  un- 
usual in  a  case  so  well  treated  and  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  statement  that  the  patho- 
logical condition  was  but  little  influenced  by  the 
treatment. 

Case  2.  The  Brown-S6quard  syndrome,  as 
is  well  known,  consists  essentially  of  a  spastic 
paralysis  occurring  on  one  side  (corresponding 
to  the  side  of  the  cord  in  which  the  lesion  ex- 
ists) and  anesthesia  of  the  other  side  of  the 
body  (corresponding  to  the  non-involved  side 
of  the  cord).  Sachs,  in  hii*" article  on  syphilis 
of  the  nervous  system,  barely  mentions  the 
syndrome  as  occurring  with  syphilis.  South- 
ard and  Solomon,  in  the  book  on  nervous  syph- 
ilis, do  not  mention  it  at  all.  Nonne  gives  quite 
an  extended  account  and  says  that  syphilis  of 
the  spinal  cord  manifests  itself  very  often  un- 
der the  form  of  unilateral  lesion.  Petran,  in 
1902;  was  able  to  collect  thirty- four  cases  of 


the  spinal  syphilis  which  presented  the  Brovn- 
S6quard  syndrome.  However^  he  states  that 
the  unilateral  lesion  will  not  be  presented  in 
the  purity  in  which  we  see  it  after  injurifis, 
hemorrhages,  and  in  non-eypMlitie  tumors. 

Case  History.  Patient  seen  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  T.  E.  A.  McCurdy.  Is  an  unusually 
powerful  negro  of  42.  A  porter  by  occupation 
at  the  present  time,  and  formerly  a  seaman. 
He  denied  syphilitic  infection,  though  willingly 
admitting  gonorrheal  infection  five  years  be- 
fore. Six  months  previous  to  the  time  he  was 
first  seen,  January,  1919,  he  commenced  to  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  back,  somewhere  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lumbar  curve.  This  pain 
was  almost  continuously  consistent  and  in- 
creased gradually.  It  remained  the  only  symp- 
tom, except  for  a  slight  difficulty  in  passing 
his  water,  occasionally  priapism,  and  then 
diminution  of  sex  power,  for  about  two 
months,  when  a  peculiar  symptom  mani- 
fested itself.  He  noticed  that  when  he 
sat  down  on  an  iron  seat,  that  the  right 
side  of  his  body  would  not  feel  the  cold  of  the 
seat,  whereas  the  left  side  did.  Gradually  this 
became  more  marked  and  he  noticed,  in  addi- 
tion, numbness  of  the  right  leg.  This  con- 
tinued for  about  four  weeks.  For  about  a 
month  before  con.sultation,  he  noticed  that  he 
stumbled  occasionally  because  of  a  clumsiness  of 
the  left  leg.  This^did  not  concern  him  mudi 
because  of  its  relative  insignificance,  until  a 
week  before  consultation,  when  it  became  so 
marked  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  con- 
trol its  movement  and  unable  to  work. 

Physical  Examination  Summarized.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  including  the  chest  and 
arms,  showed  nothing  of  any  importance.  The 
left  leg  was  spastic,  presented  greatly  increased 
refiexes  with  moderate  ankle  clonus  and  sug- 
gestion of  a  Babinski  sign.  There  was  no  loss 
of  sensation  whatever  and  the  cremasteric  and 
abdominal  reflexes  were  present.  On  the  other 
side,  the  right,  there  was  no  paralysis,  almoat 
complete  loss  of  pain,  touch,  deep  pressure,  heat 
and  cold  discrimination  up  to  finger's  breadth 
aibove  the  umbilicus.  The  line  of  demarcation 
for  pain  and  thermal  sensibility  was  somewhat 
lower  down  than  that  of  the  touch  and  pressure 
sensibility,  which  latter  corresponded  to  about 
the  tenth  dorsal  segment.  There  was  no  drf- 
nite  zone  of  hyperesthesia,  though  this  should 
be  present  in  the  classical  Brown-S^quard  par- 
alysis.    The  skin  reflexes  were  normal  on  this 
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side.  The  tendon  reflexes  were  very  active,  but 
not  as  active  as  upon  the  other  side.  No  Babin- 
ski  fiign.  Blood  not  examined.  Spinal  fluid 
showed  the  following  under  pressure:  tinged 
yellowish  (xanthochromia)  albumin  +++, 
globulin  ++,  cells  fifteen,  mostly  lymphocytes, 
gold  showed  0001210000.  (This  particular  gold 
sol  was  not  as  sensitive  as  it  should  have  been) . 
Wassermann  in  spinal  fluid  positive. 

This  i^nadrome  the  patient  presented  was 
classically  a  BrownnS^uard  paralysis.  The 
xanthochromia  was  so  marked  that  before  the 
Wassermann  came  back  positive,  the  provi- 
sional diagnosis  of  tumor  of  the  cord  was  made. 
K,  I.,  however,  was  prescribed.  With  the  posi- 
tive Wassermann  reaction,  the  patient  was  im- 
mediately put  on  very  active  treatment.  He 
received  ninety  drops  of  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  iodide,  three  doses  a  day,  and  was 
given  Vio  grams  of  diarsenol.  It  was  intended 
to  put  him  on  Swift  Ellis  treatment,  but  he 
responded  so  well  to  the  first  diarsenol  injec- 
tion and  to  the  K.  I.,  that  it  was  determined 
to  try  this  out  first.  The  diarsenol  was  repeated 
every  three  days  for  eight  doses  and  at  pres- 
ent Ihe  is  receiving  one  injection  every  two 
weeks.  Later,  after  the  diarsenol  was  started, 
mercury  was  given  in  the  form  of  the  salicylate 
intramuscularly.  The  clearing  up  was  'very 
prompt  and  gratifying.  Almost  immediately 
the  pain  disappeared,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
patient.  Then  steadily  and  continuously  both 
the  sensory  and  motor  disturbances  receded.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  that  any  form  of 
sensation  recovered  more  rapidly  than  the 
others.  The  sensory  disturbance  disappeared 
from  above  downwards,  that  is  to  say,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  upper  lumbar  segments  first 
showed  normal  sensation,  then  the  lower  and 
the  sacral.  The  skin  reflexes  returned  after 
the  third  injection  of  diarsenol.  Spasticity 
disappeared  gradually  until  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  of  treatment  the  patient  was  using 
his  leg  in  a  manner  approaching  the  normal, 
except  when  fatigued  or  in  a  hurry.  The  spinal 
fluid  was  re-examined  on  the  third  week.  The 
Wassermann  bad  become  necrative,  the  cells 
dropped  to  normal,  there  was  a  slight  excess 
of  albumin  and  a  slight  globulin.  The  gold  sol 
was  neprative.     No  xanthochromia. 

Of  value  in  this  case  is,  first,  the  occurrence 
of  the  Brown-S^quard  syndrome  with  xan- 
thochromia. The  xanthochromia  syndrome,  on 
the  whole,  shows  pressure  with  probably  capil- 


lary bleeding  into  the  spinal  fluid.  The  early 
occurrence  of  pain  and  the  fact  that  the  sensory 
functions  were  first  disturbed,  indicates  that  the 
disturbance  proceeded  inward  from  the  menin- 
ges; second,  the  case  illustrates  a  safe  rule 
of  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  is,  that  before  Swift 
Ellis  or  intraspinous  is  used,  intravenous  should 
be  tried.  If  the  intravenous  proves  unsuccess- 
ful, then  the  intraspinous  method  ip  indicated. 

Case  3.  Taunton  State  Hospital  Case  No.  ?. 
This  patient  presented  an  almost  pure  manic 
depressive  psychosis  with  free  intervals.  At 
the  same  time,  the  physical  signs,  blood  and 
ispinal  fluid  indicated  paresis.  At  no  time, 
however,  in  free  intervals,  was  there  anything 
that  indicated  the  paretic  process.  At  first,  it 
was  very  diflacult  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
mental  symptoms  related  to  the  syphilitic  in- 
fection. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  mental 
symptoms  disappeared  without  treatment,  that 
they  followed  the  usual  course  of  manic  depres- 
sive insanity,  and  furthermore,  that  an  uncle 
of  the  patient  had  been  in  the  Taunton  State 
Hospital  with  manic  depressive  insanity  and 
that  there  is  strong  neurotic  taint  throughout 
the  family. 

Case  History,  in  Brief.  The  patient,  a  man 
of  42,  of  distinguished  American  ancestry,  him- 
self a  professor  of  Greek  in  a  well-known  East- 
em  University,  entered  the  hospital  from  the 
Boston  State  Hospital.  He  had  been  under 
observation  there  and  at  the  Psycopathic  Hos- 
pital. He  is  single  and  had  lost  one  leg  in  a  rail- 
road accident  when  he  was  14  years  of  age.  He 
acquired  syphilis  at  the  age  of  21.  He  received 
three  years  of  mixed  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  competent  men.  The  onset  of  his  symptoms 
dates  back  to  the  spring  of  1915,  when  at  the 
closing  of  the  teaching  year,  he  noticed  fa- 
tigue and  a  gradual  oncoming  depression.  This 
depression  became  heightened  into  fear,  when 
he  noticed  a  rash  on  his  body  which  he  took 
to  be  syphilitic.  He  was  assured  that  it  was 
not  and  went  abroad,  as  was  his  custom,  to  study 
a  language  in  some  European  country.  This 
year  he  selected  Spain.  On  the  trip,  which  he 
took  with  a  professor  of  medicine  from  an 
Eastern  university,  the  latter  noticed  the  in- 
creasing melancholia  of  his  companion  and 
tried  to  get  him  to  go  home.  He  separated 
from  his  companion,  became  deeply  depressed, 
and  was  finally  steered  home  by  friends.    When 
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he  reached  home,  the  depression  reached  the 
point  where  he  felt  that  all  his  body  was  poi- 
soned with  syphilis  and  he  contemplated  sui- 
cide. He  became  abstracted,  that  is,  refused 
to  eat  or  change  his  clothes,  and  was  sent  first, 
to  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  and  later  to  the 
P^chopathic.  When  he  reached  Taunton 
State  Hospital,  after  a  stay  in  the  Boston 
State  Hospital,  he  was  deeply  depressed,  re- 
tarded, untidy,  and  had  to  be  fed.  The  physi- 
cal examination  showed  irregular  pupils  which 
reacted  very  little  to  light  and  the  tendon  re- 
flexes were  very  active.  No  other  disturbance 
noted.  The  Wassermanns  in  spinal  fluid  were 
positive.  There  was  an  increase  of  albumin  and 
globulin  and  an  increased  cell  count.  Gold  sol 
not  done  at  that  time.  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  he  cleared  up,  went  home,  and  started 
to  teach  again  in  another  university.  After 
teaching,  about  six  months,  during  which  time 
he  was  only  moderately  efl&cient,  he  began  to 
get  restless,  excited,  talkative,  and  was  sent 
back  to  the  hospital.  In  the  hospital  he  was 
obscene  in  a  very  witty  fashion,  told  scandal- 
ous stories  about  nurses  and  doctors,  talked  in- 
cessantly of  a  philological  research,  was  destruc- 
tive and  untidy  and  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  to  manage,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  had  one  leg.  Unfortunately,  he 
fell  out  of  bed  and  fractured  his  femur  and 
.this  necessitated  a  plaster  cast.  After  a  long 
period  of  typical  manic  excitement,  he  recov- 
ered and  is  now  at  Taunton  State  Hospital  act- 
ing as  librarian,  making  indexes  and  catalogues. 
His  memory  shows  no  defect.  He  has  an  ex- 
traordinary stock  of  information  on  all  man- 
ner of  subjects,  speaks  practically  all  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  except  the  Slavonic, 
and  is  an  authority  on  the  History,  of  Art.  His 
physical  signs  have  not  changed  in  the  least. 
The  blood  and  spinal  fluid,  despite  occasional 
periods  of  treatment,  have  remained  unaltered. 
This  case  presents  the  unusual  coincidence  of 
manic  depressive  insanity  which  seems  to  have 
been  uninfluenced  by  the  fact  of  a  neurosyphi- 
litic  infection,  and  it  also  illustrates  the  long 
latency  without  definite  symptomatology  of 
neurosyphilis.  .Had  this  man  been  treated,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  recovery  (''cure") 
'*of  his  mental  condition"  would  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  treatment. 

Case  4  and  Case  5.  Case  History,  in  Brief, 
of  Brother.  J.  P.,  33  years  of  age,  married, 
two  children,  no  miscarriages  or  deaths.    Was 


first  seen  in  December,  1917.  For  some  three 
months  he  had  shown  decided  mental  failim, 
with  irritability,  forgetfulness,  lowered  capae- 
ity  for  his  work,  that  of  a  sugar  salesman,  reek- 
less  and  immoral  conduct  and  increasing  un- 
tidiness. 

Physical  Examination  Unequal  pupils,  ir- 
regular  with  slow  reaction  to  light.  Tongue 
was  tremulous,  speech  slurring  with  failure  on 
the  test  phrases.  The  knee  jerks  and  anUe 
jtrks  were  very  active,  skin  reflexes  absent, 
Wassermann  of  the  blood  positive  and  Wasser- 
mann  of  the  spinal  fluid  positive.  Albumin 
+++,  globulin  +++,  gold  sol  reaction  55555- 
43200,  a  typical  paretic  reaction.  Cells  24,  most 
of  which  were  lymphocytes.  A  few  plasma 
cells,  occasional  few  endothelial  cells.  Diag- 
nosis of  paresis  was  unquestioned  and  he  was 
put  on  diarsenol  treatment.  At  the  end  of  five 
or  six  injections,  he  commenced  to  show  im- 
provement, and  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  was 
decidedly  improved  mentally,  not  nearly  so  for- 
getful or  irritable,  memory  much  better,  and 
the  untidiness  had  disappeared.  He  was  given 
a  vacation  of  two  months,  during  which  time 
he  received  mercury  inunctions  and  K.  I.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  put  on  ten  more 
treatments.  This  time  he  showed  no  speech 
defect  though  his  enunciation  was  somewhat 
slow,  memory  was  good,  he  was  tidy,  not  irri- 
table, was  interested  in  the  doings  of  the  day, 
and  given  a  responsible  position  in  the  State 
service  in  the  Department  of  Forestry.  The 
spinal  fluid  at  the  end  of  treatment  showed 
practically  no  changes  from  the  first  recorded. 
that  is  to  say,  while  there  had  been  decided  clin- 
ical improvement,  there  had  been  no  ehsnge  at 
all  in  the  biological  reactions. 

When  last  heard  from,  which  was  nearly  a 
year  after  his  last  treatment,  he  had  been  ex- 
amined for  the  Army  and  passed  as  fit  for 
service. 

Sister's  Case.  A,  P.,  36  years  of  age,  a  nurse, 
who  had  been  very  solicitous  concerning  her 
brother,  had  consulted  leading  orthope£e 
physicians  of  Boston  for  some  years  concern- 
ing pain  in  her  feet.  These  pains  were  as- 
cribed  to  fallen  arches  and  foot  strain  and  she 
showed  moderate  degree  of  flat  foot.  There 
was  also  pain  in  the  knee  of  a  rather  intense 
kind  and  often  of  a  shooting,  stabbing  nature. 
She  complained  for  some  time  of  pains  and 
aches  throughout  her  body,  of  fatigue  with 
moderate  degree  of  sleeplessness.     No  mental 
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changes  noted.  She  consulted  Dr.  Pratt,  who, 
after  taking  the  Wassermann  and  finding  it 
positive,  referred  her  to  me  with  a  question  of 
neuroqrphilis. 

Physical  Examination.  Ahnost  entirely  neg- 
ative, there  being  perhaps  a  slight  change  in 
the  size  of  the  pupUs,  which  were  very  slightly 
irregular.  The  reflexes  were  active,  but  not 
more  so  than  is  found  in  many  neurasthenics. 
Spinal  puncture,  Wassermann  positive,  albu- 
min +++,  globulin  +++,  cells  30,  18  lympho- 
cytes, 4  plasma  cells,  and  the  rest  endothelial 
and  leukocytes.  Gold  sol  reaction  5555443320,  a 
typical  paretic  reaction.  She  received  ten 
treatments,  during  which  time  most  of  her 
pain  vanished.  She  has  not  repotted  for  treat- 
ment since. 

In  the  brother's  case  the  following  points 
are  noteworthy:  One,  the  long  remission  fol- 
lowing treatment  and  probably  related  to  it; 
second,  the  non-correspondence  between  the 
clinical  signs  and  the  biological  signs,  that  is  to 
say,  the  absence  of  change  in  the  biological 
signs,  despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
great  improvement  clinically.  As  is  well  known, 
the  reverse  relatioxiship  retains,  that  is  to  say, 
"improvement  in  the  biological  signs  with  no 
improvement  or  even  increase  in  symptoms 
clinically." 

In  the  sister's  case,  the  outstanding  features 
are  the  latency  of  neurosyphilitic  manifesta- 
tions, no  definite  mental  changes,  no  definite 
neurological  changes  noted,  and  yet  the  spinal 
fluid  was  strongly  indicative  of  general  pare- 
sis. This  is  the  point  that  has  been  emphasized 
by  many  workers  and  captioned  and  especially 
described  by  Solomon. 


Sunk  SfirtratB. 


Memoranda  on  Army  General  Hospiial  Admin^ 
istraiion.  By  Various  Authors.  Edited  by 
P.  MiTCHBLL,  M.D.  New  York:  Paul  B. 
Hoeber.    1918. 

This  book  gives  a  clear  and  concise  account 
of  the  administration  of  army  general  hospi- 
tals. The  duties  of  the  officers,  clinical  and 
administrative,  are  explained,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  certain  number  of  officers 
with  special  technical  experience  is  emphasized. 
The  problem  of  coordinating  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary medical  demands,  of  utilizing  technical  ex- 
perience, finding  suitable  officers  for  hospital 
formations,  and  of  conserving  the  health  and 
technical  fitness  of  valuable  medical  men  and 
women- is  considered.     Various  aspects  of  the 


nursing  service  and  hospital  equipment,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  surgical  and  sanitary  divi- 
sions, and  the  clerical  duties  connected  with 
hospital  administration  are  described. 

Surgical  Applied  Anatomy.  By  Sir  Frederick 
Treves,  P.R.C.S.  Seventh  edition,  revised 
by  Arthur  Keith  P.R.S.,  and  W.  Collin 
Mackenzie,  R.R.S.E.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York:    Lea  and  Pebiger.     1917. 

The  appearance  of  the  seventh  edition  of  Sir 
Frederick  Treves'  book,  '* Surgical  Applied  An- 
atomy," gives  evidence  of  its  practical  value. 
Although  many  additions  and  alterations  have 
been  made  in  this  revision,  the  book  still  re- 
mains essentially  the  same  as  previous  editions 
in  spirit,  form,  and  size.  Recent  surgical 
progress  gained  by  experience  in  military  ser- 
vice has  made  possible  some  modifications,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  ''orthopedic  anatomy," 
which  deals  with  treatment  of  stiffened  joints 
and  disabled  limbs.  This  volume  includes 
twenty-seven  new  illustrations.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  new  anatomical  nomenclature  has  been 
inserted  in  addition  to  the  older  system.  Both 
students  and  practitioners  will  find  this  edi- 
tion eyen  more  useful  than  the  excellent  vol- 
umes which  have  preceded  it. 

Medical  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Evolu- 
tion. By  J.  G.  Adami,  M.D.,  P.iR.S., 
P.R.C.P.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    1918. 

''Medical  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Evo- 
lution'' is  made  up  of  a  series  of  Croonian  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London.  It  deals  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  problem  of  evolution  and  is 
significant  from  both  the  biological  and  the 
medical  point  of  view.  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  first  deals  with  adapta- 
tion and  disease,  and.  considers  the  question 
whether  variation  is  primarily  inherent  or  ac- 
(piired.  It  is  pointed  out  that  although  many 
diseases  which  are  now  prevalent  existed  even 
in  prehistoric  times,  there  are  some,  such  as 
syphilis,  and,  more  modem,  trench  fever,  which 
have  oiriginated  through  the  process  of  adapta- 
tation.  The  fiuctuations,  mutations,  and  modi- 
fications exhibited  by  bacteria  are  considered. 
The  author  upholds  the  theory  of  the  inher- 
itance of  acquired  conditions. 

Part  II.  deals  with  the  problem  of  variabil- 
ity and  adaptation,  and  strongly  refutes  Weis- 
mann's  theory  that  the  germ  plasm  is  poten- 
tially eternal.  The  question  of  immunity  is  dis- 
cussed. The  latter  part  of  the  book  considers 
the  subject  of  the  growth  of  tissues.  The  para- 
sitic theory,  the  "cell  rest"  theory,  and  the 
theory  of  continuous  tumor  growth  are  dis- 
cussed. This  is  a  book  of  unusual  interest  both 
to  those  interested  in  a  general  way  in  the  prob- 
lem of  evolution  and  to  those  concerned  with 
its  more  scientific  aspects. 
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AMERICAN      SURGEONS      AT      BRITISH 
MILITARY  ORTHOPEDIC  CENTERS. 

A  PITTING  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  work 
of  the  American  orthopedists  in  a  reprint  by 
Lennox  G.  Teeee,  M.D.,  Ch.M.,  of  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, entitled,  **The  Organization  and  Surgery 
of  Military  Orthopedic  Hospitals,  with  special 
reference  to  Nerve  Surgery.''  This  article,  re- 
printed from  the  Medical  Journal  of  Australm, 
September  7th  and  14th,  1918,  is  a  brief  resum6 
of  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Teece  during 
18  months  of  service  on  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
military  orthopedic  hospital  at  Shepherd's 
Bush  in  London.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of 
the  Americans,  he  says  in  part: 

*  *  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Americans, 
with  praiseworthy  enthusiasm  and  astuteness, 
recognized  the  importance  that  orthopedics 
would  play  in  military  surgery  immediately  on 
their  entry  into  the  war,  and  before  a  single 
American  soldier  landed  in  France,  one  hun- 
dred American  orthopedic  surgeons  were  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  Medical  Corps,  sent 


to- England,  and  there  distributed  amongst  the 
British  orthopedic  centres  with  a  view  to  thdr 
gaining  experience  in  the  military  side  of  ortho- 
pedic surgery In  France  the  Americans 

have  already  evolved  the  excellent  scheme  of  a 
rest  camp  for  men  partially  and  temporarily 
disabled  by  affections  such  as  flat  feet,  hammer 
toes,  sprains  of  joints,  etc.,  and  the  medical 
control  of  this  camp  is  vested  in  an  orthopedic 
surgeon,  whose  duty  it  is  to  render  these  men 
again  fit  for  active  service  as  early  as  possible. 

This  prevision  on  the   part  of  America 

for  the  future  welfare  of  her  disabled  men, 
taken  when  she  had  scarcely  yet  fired  a  shot, 
stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  policy  of 
procrastination  of  the  Commonwealth  (3ovcrn- 
ment,  which  has  allowed  nearly  four  precious 
years  to  pass  by,  and  is  only  now  about  to  make 
an  attempt  to  organize  the  treatment  of  these 
cases." 

The  problem  of  the  returned  soldier  in  every 
country  is  now  of  immediate  importance,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Teece 's  article,  the  problem 
is  presenting  itself  to  Australia  in  an  accentu- 
ated form.  In  Australia,  a  country  of  scattered 
population,  orthopedic  centers  have  not  yet  been 
established  in  numbers  large  enough  to  permit 
of  extensive  treatment  to  the  individual.  Since 
many  cases  require  simply  observation  on  their 
return  to  civil  life,  it  falls  upon  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  to  Assume  this  duty.  Ortho- 
pedics has  become  a  subject  of  such  vast  possi- 
bilities during  the  recent  war  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  tell  all  the  benefits  which  are  de- 
rived by  the  disabled  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine 
from  this  branch  of  surgery ;  but  Dr.  Teece  has 
outlined  as  briefly  as  possible  the  growth  of 
the  work  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

With  a  word  concerning  the  work  of  the  late 
Owen  Thomas,  inventor  of  the  famous  Thomas 
splint,  he  goes  on  further  to  describe  the  build- 
ing up  of  that  work  by  Thomas'  nephew.  Sir 
Robert  Jones.  On  his  appointment  as  Inspec- 
tor of  Military  Orthopedics,  Sir  Robert  Jones 
organized  military  orthopedic  centres  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  aided  by  the  Red  Cross 
and  private  benefactors.  There  are  nine  of 
these  centres  in  England,  three  in  Scotland, 
and  two  in  Ireland.  Shepherd's  Bush  Hospital 
is  an  example  of  the  other  centres  throughout 
the  British  Isles. 

An  orthopedic  hospital  differs  from  an  ordi- 
nary military  hospital  in  that  there  is  no  rapid 
passing  through  of  cases,  and  that  so  many  of 
the  patients,  as  far  as  military  duty  is  con- 
cerned, may  never  again  be  called  upon  for 
service.      Under   these    conditions    special  de- 
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mands  must  be  met  with  regard  to  use  of  a 
man's  time.  Shops  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  apparatus  are  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital. Each  individual  shop  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  man  and  gardening  and  cleaning  as 
well  are  done  by  the  patients  who  are  able. 
Much  of  the  work  given  to  the  patients  is  of  a 
curative  type  best  suited  to  the  individual  needs. 
A  gymnasium  was  built  and  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  ex-King  Manuel.  There  are 
massage  and  electric  departments,  an  extensive 
hydro-therapeutic  department  and  a  plaster  de- 
partment. The  whole  impression  of  this  ortho- 
pedic hospital,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  cen- 
tres, is  one  of  an  active,  bustling,  wide-awake, 
productive,  and  useful  community.  Amoiig 
1200  men,  nearly  all  of  them  seriously  maimed, 
there  is  cheer  and  courage,  and  of  a  surprising 
degree. 

The  types  of  cases  divide  themselves  into 
three  groups:  (1)  the  recently  wounded,  (2) 
those  whose  wounds  are  healed  and  who  require 
treatment  for  the  disability  resulting  from  that 
wound,  (3)  those  with  deformities  and  disa- 
bilities not  the  result  of  wounds. 

In  the  field  of  nerve  surgery  the  number  of 
cases  which  occur  is  large  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  notably  unanimous.  Every  man 
suspected  of  nerve  lesion  receives  a  thorough 
neurological  test  and  the  report  of  his  case  is 
filed  for  reference.  The  results  of  nerve  surgery 
as  obtained  in  Shepherd's  Bush  Hospital  are 
covered  very  fully  by  Dr.  Teece  and  treat- 
ment is  carefully  described.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  was  found  that  the  results  are  promising, 
though  on  account  of  greater  trauma  and  al- 
most universal  sepsis,  recovery  among  military 
patient^  is  slower  than  that  of  civil  life.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  12.9%  of  nerve  sutures 
and  nerve  grafts  are  failures. 

Thus  the  work  of  these  English  orthopedic 
centres  is  one  more  proof  of  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  a  branch  of  surgery  which  not 
a  few  years  ago  was  chiefly  associated  with  the 
care  of  little  children  and  cripples. 


RED  CROSS  HEALTH  MISSION  TO  ITALY. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Robert  Per- 
kins, Red  Cross  Commissioner  for  Italy,  the 
War  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross  last 
fall  sent  a  unit  of  60  persons  to  the  Italian 


Government  to  conduct  a  health  campaign,  the 
principal  object  of  which  shall  be  the  stamping 
out  of  tuberculosis.  Numbered  among  the 
members  of  this  mission  are  many  of  the  best 
known  tuberculosis  specialists  in  this  country. 
Dr.  William  Charles  White  of  Pittsburg  is 
director  of  the  unit,  and  others  are:  Dr.  John 
H.  Lowman  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland;  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York; 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt  of  the  Health  Department 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland;  Dr.  E.  A.  Paterson  of 
Cleveland;  Dr.  R.  G.  Paterson  of  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Miss  Mary  S.  Gardner,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  and  Lewis  D.  Bement  of  Pram- 
ingham,  Massachusetts,  who  is  the  executive 
manager  of  the  organization.  The  work  will  be 
divided  as  follows:  Medical  Division;  Division 
of  Medical  Statistics;  Child  Welfare  Division; 
Division  of  Medical  Inspection  of  Public 
Schools;  Division  of  Education  and  Organiza- 
tion; Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  each 
division  to  be  directed  by  one  of  the  above 
named  personnel. 

In  sending  this  health  mission  to  Italy  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  done  because  Italy 
is  backward  regarding  these  matters.  Dr. 
White,  who  was  Director  of  the  Red  Cross 
tuberculosis  unit  in  Prance  for  10  months, 
gives  us  the  following  statement  in  a  recent 
number  of  Science  concerning  the  situation  in 
Italy: 

'*The  city  of  Genoa,  for  many  years,  proba- 
bly over  20,  has  had  a  museum  showing  the 
various  phases  of  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  mod- 
ern methods  of  combating  them At- 
tached to  the  museum  are  a  dispensary  and 
visiting  nurses'  school,  not  surpassed  by  any 
of  the  American  cities. 

*'In  Genoa  also  is  an  attractive  open-air 
school  .  *  .  .  where  provision  is  'made  for  200 
or  300  Genoese  children  of  the  more  unfortu- 
nate classes.  They  arrive  in  the  morning,  g.^t 
their  midday  meal  and  morning  luncheon,  an^l 
are  sent  to  their  homes  in  the  evening.  Play  is 
supervised  by  special  teachers,  bathing  facili- 
ties arranged  for;  the  children  take  singinir 
lessons,  and  a  healthier,  happier  looking  lot  c^f 

children  one  could  scarcely  find There 

is  also  a  children's  hospital  in  the  mountains. 
In  Rome  the  OiomcUe  d' It  alia  raised  money  by 
popular  subscription  and  built  a  beautiful  hos- 
pital on  one  of  the  hills  for  children  with  bone 
tuberculosis. 

''The  American  Red  Cross  had  the  privilege 
of  giving  $25,000  to  this  hospital. 
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**But  Italy's  great  spirit  for  progression  was 
arrested  with  the  declaration  of  war,  which  com- 
pelled the  mobilization  of  all  her  resources  for 
the  one  big  task  in  hand.  It  naturally  followed 
that  her  civilian  population  had  to  wait  until 
the  military  needs  were  cared  for /.. 

''When  Italy  saw  the  help  we  were  extending 
to  Prance,  she  invited  the  United  States  to  come 
to  her  shores  with  such  assistance  as  we  could 
offer.'' 

Much  interest  is  evidenced  in  the  success  of 
this  health  mission;  and  its  effect,  it  is  antici- 
pated, will  be  far-reaching. 


REfiDUCATION  OP  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 
AND  SAILORS. 

The  Qovemment  is  endeavoring  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  restore  the  disabled  soldier 
and  sailor  to  health,  strength,  and  self-support- 
ing activity.  Upon  his  discharge,  if  an  arti- 
ficial limb  or  other  orthopedic  or  mechanical 
appliance  is  needed,  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk 
Insurance  supplies  it  without  cost  and  renews 
it  when  necessary.  Any  man  whose  disability 
entitles  him  to  compensation  under  the  War- 
Risk  Insurance  Act,  may  be  provided  by  the 
Pederal  Board  with  a  course  of  vocational  train- 
ing for  a  new  occupation.  Although  this  course 
is  optional,  the  Government  strongly  recom- 
mends each  man  who  needs  it,  to  undertake  this 
training.  If  his  disability  prevents  him  irom 
returning  to  employment  without  training,  the 
course  will  be  furnished  free  of  cost  and  he  will 
be  paid,  as  long  as  the  training  lasts,  a  monthly 
compensation  of  not  less  than  sixty-five  dollars 
a  month,  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  dependents, 
or  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  month  inclusive  of  the  sum  paid  depend- 
ents if  they  are  living  with  him.  If  his  dis- 
ability does  not  prevent  him  from  returning  to 
employment  without  training,  the  course  will 
be  free  and  compensation  will  be  allowed  him, 
but  not  his  dependents.  In  either  case,  the 
family  of  each  disabled  man  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  during  his  period 
of  training  the  same  monthly  allotment  as  that 
paid  prior  to  his  discharge  from  the  Army  or 
the  Navy.  If  the  disability  continues  after  his 
course  has  been  completed,  he  will  continue  to 
receive  compensation.  Upon  the  completion  of 
his  training,   the  Federal  Board,  through  its 


Employment  Service,  will  assist  him  to  secure  a 
position. 

All  disabled  soldiers  should  address  their 
communications  either^  to  the  Pederal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to 
the  district  office  of  the  Pederal  Board  of  the 
district  in  which  he  is  located.  The  office  of 
District  No.  1,  which  includes  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetto,  and  Rhode 
Island,  is  located  at  Room  433  Tremont  Build- 
ing, Boston,  Mass.  The  office  of  District  2,  in- 
cluding Connecticut,  is  at  Boom  711,  280  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


OSWALDO    CRUZ'    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST 
YELLOW  PEVER. 

''Give  me  the  proper  authority  and  a  suffi- 
cient force  and  means  to  work  with,  and  I  will 
rid  Rio  of  yellow  fever  in  three  years.''  This 
was  the  confidential  assertion  of*  a  yoong 
Brazilian,  Oswaldo  Cruz,  who  was,  in  1900,  en- 
gaged in  bacteriological  and  toxicological  re- 
search at  the  Pasteur  Institute.  Rio  was  the 
native  city  of  this  young  man  and  thus  his 
enthusiasm  toward  staatnpling  out  the  plagne 
had  an  added  force.  Por  sixty  years,  since 
1849,  yellow  fever  had  held  a  heavy  hand  over 
the  port  and  it  was  often  told  among  men  who 
followed  the  sea  that  "to  go  to  Rio  is  to  com- 
mit suicide.''  A  total  of  59,000  deaths  had 
been  exacted  during  these  years,  in  the  city 
proper.  In  1910,  when  a  serious  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  occurred  in  Rio,  Prof.  Roux  se- 
lected Oswaldo  Cruz  to  direct  a  campaign 
against  the  dread  disease.  Inspired  by  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  American  Yellow  Pever  Commission 
in  Cuba,  Cruz,  in  1903,  with  75  medical  mei, 
started  on  his  mission  to  exterminate  the  mos- 
quito, Stegomyia  fasciata,  which  carries  the  dis- 
ease to  man.  Drastic  measures  for  extermina- 
tion were  immediately  outlined  and  put  into 
execution  by  Cruz  and  his  colleagues.  Com- 
pulsory notification  of  the  disease  was  required. 
In  1903  there  were  584  fatal  cases  in  Rio  and 
in  1908  it  was  completely  eradicated.  In  1908 
Cruz  resigned  the  post  of  Director-General  of 
Public  Health  to  accept  a  position  as  head  of 
the  Institute  of  Tropical  Diseases.  But  on 
Peb.  11,  1917,  a  comparatively  few  years  after 
the  completion  of  a  campaign  which  embraced 
nearly  the  whole  of  Brazil  in  its  far-reaching 
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suecess,  Oswaldo  Cruz  passed  away  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  a  most  successfnl  worker  in  the  field 
of  preventive  medicine.  The  institution « in 
which  he  served  from  1908  on,  is  now  known  as 
the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  for  Experimental 
Pathology  and  -Serum  Therapeutics. 


SUFFOLK    DISTRICT    CENSORS'    MEET- 
ING. 

Attention  of  physicians  resident  in  Suffolk 
County  but  not  yet  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  is  called  to  the  Censors' 
meeting  announced  on  the  last  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  Journal.  This  notice  was  previously 
published  for  the  date  of  May  8.  Attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  the  change  of  date  from 
May  8  to  May  1,  as  announced  in  last  week's 
issue.  All  candidates  .  should  make  personal 
application  to  the  Secretary,  and  present  their 
medical  diploma  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
examination. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

**PW)main"  Poisoning. — The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  recent  issue  of  the  BuUetin  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Sanitary  Instruction  pre- 
sents the  views  of  this  institution  on  the  subject 
of  ^^ptomain"  poisoning. 

''The  term  'ptomain'  poisoning  has  become  a 
cloak  for  ignorance.  Any  acute  gastro-inte&- 
tinal  attack  resulting  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes  is  apt  to  be  called  'ptomain'  poisoning. 
From  the  time  of  Selmi,  when  ptomains  were 
re^rded  as  animal  alkaloids,  our  concep- 
tion of  these  substances  has  changed  markedly. 

''Rosenau  and  his  associates  at  Harvard  have 
been  searching  in  vain  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  for  ptomains  that  might  cause  gastro-in- 
testinal  or  other  symptoms.  Split  products  of 
protein  putrefaction  are  readily  isolated.  Some 
of  these  products  have  physiologic  activity,  but 
none  of  them  thus  far  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  poisonous  when  taken  by  the  mouth. 

"Chemists  are  now  seldom  confident  of  the 
purity  of  protein  fractions,  even  when  obtained 
in  crystalUne  form.  The  chemical  search  for 
split  protein  products  as  the  cause  of  'pto- 
main'  poisoning  has  practically  been  aban- 
doned. Most  of  these  split  products  are  amins, 
which  are  either  not  poisonous  at  all,  or  no 
more  so  than  their  corresponding  salts. 

"The  chemical  resemblance  between  muscarin 


and  cholin  has  directed  the  work  toward  the 
phosphatids,  but  thus  far  this  line  of  research 
has  not  helped  solve  the  puzzle  of  'ptomain' 
poisoning.  Chemists  avoid  the  use  of  tiie  word 
ptomains,  for  the  reason  that  it  lacks  precision. 
"Ptomain  is  a  term  for  chemical  substances 
of  uncertain  origin,  unknown  nature,  and 
doubtful  existence." 

Epidemic  Influenza  in  Greece. — A  report 
from  the  American  consul  general  at  Athens, 
Greece,  published  in  a  recent  Public  Health  Re- 
port, describes  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in  that 
city  last  fall. 

*'The  first  appearance  of  influenza  in  Greece 
occurred  last  summer,  toward  the  end  of  May; 
the  sjonptoms  were  but  slight  and  the  people 
who  were  attacked  suffered  for  three  or  four 
days  with  fever,  accompanied  by  nervous  symp- 
toms. It  was  called  at  the  time  'Spanidi 
fever,'  from  the  country  where  it  first  made  its 
appearance. 

''Since  the  month  of  September  the  epidemic 
became  worse  and  caused  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  mortality.  Many  cases  complicated  with 
broncho-pneumonia  appeared  then  all  over  the 
country,  and  of  these  cases  perhaps  50  per  cent, 
were. fatal.  The  most  ordinary  cases  appeared 
with  a  general  cyanosis,  which  spread  the 
rumor  of  the  existence  of  plague  and  cholera. 
The  people  were  alarmed  and  the  sanitary 
authorities,  were  constrained  to  go  carefully 
into  the  matter  and  issue  instructions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  necessary  steps  to 
be  taken  to  avoid  contamination  and  complica- 
tions. Among  these  measures  were  the  closing 
of  schools,  both  private  and  public,  and  of  noc- 
turnal theatres  and  cinemas.  People  were  then 
instructed  to  avoid  the  overcrowded  places  and 
trams  and  to  retire  to  bed  with  first  symptoms 
of  malaise;  they  were  further  informed  that 
coughing  and  sneezing  were  the  means  of 
spreading  the  disease  from  person  to  person. 
Owing  to  these  prophylactic  measures,  or  rather 
to  the  lapse  of  time,  the  disease  began  to  de- 
crease toward  the  middle  of  December,  or 
rather  began  to  lose  its  severe  and  fatal  form. 

''The  ages  that  suffered  most  and  had  most 
of  the  fatal  cases  were  between  20  and  45.  The 
symptomatic  treatment  has  generally  been  fol- 
lowed here.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease 
most  of  the  doctors  tried  the  injection  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  solution,  but  very  soon  it 
was  abandoned,  owing  to  rather  bad  effects. 
The  colloidal  metals  either  prepared  locally  as 
colloidal  silver  or  as  electrargol  by  subcutan- 
eous or  intravenous  injections,  if  there  are  no 
complications,  have  also  been  tried,  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  treatment  gives  very 
good  results.  Vaccine  treatment  was  not  tried 
here  at  all.*' 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  influenza 
and  pneumonia  in  Athens  and  Piraeus  during 
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the  months  of  September,  October,  November, 
and  December,  amounted  to  one  thousand  and 
nineteen. 

Influenza  in  the  Past. — It  is  of  interest  to 
observe  in  the  records  of  the  pa*st  the  former 
appearance  of  a  disease  which  is  prevalent  in 
epidemic  form  at  the  present  time.  An  article 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  past  history  of  influenza. 

**The  disease  now  so  well  known  as  influenza 
was  familiar  to  physicians  from  remote  antiqui- 
ty as  a  catarrhal  pestilential  fever.  Among  the 
people  in  different  epidemics  it  went  by  various 
names,  most  of  them  indicative  of  novelty. 
Thus,  in  this  country  it  was  known  in  1556  as 
the  *new  burning  ague,'  in  1562  as  the  'new 
disease,'  the  *new  ague,'  and — with  a  toiich  of 
irony — the  *new  delight'  and  the  'gentle  con- 
viction.' In  Prance  it  was  called  grippe  from 
the  suddennessof  itsonset  (a  gripper,  to  seize), 
coquette  and  coquHucke  from  the  capricious- 
ness  of  it«  manifestations,  while  the  universali- 
ty of  its  diffusion  was  designated  as  la  generate. 
For  the  same  reason  the  Germans  called  it 
Modefieber,  and  from  the  suddenness  of  attack 
Blitzkatarrh  (lightning  cold).  Interesting 
descriptions  are  given  by  keene-sighted  non- 
professional \\ntnesses.  In  1562  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  fell  a  victim  to  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Randolph,  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  writes  to 
Cecil  from  Edinburgh  in  November:  'Maye  it 
please  your  Honer  immediately  upon  the 
Queen's  arrival  here,  she  "fell  acquaynted  with 
a  new  disease  that  is  common  in  this  towne, 
called  here  the  newe  acquayantance,  which 
passes  also  throughe  her  whole  Courte,  neither 
sparing  lords,  ladies,  nor  damoysells,  not  so 
much  as  either  Frenche  or  EnglisK.  It  ys  a 
plague  in  their  heades  that  have  it  and  a  sore- 
ness in  their  stomackes,  with  a  great  coughe, 
that  remayneth  with  some  longer,  with  others 
shorter  tyme,  as  yt  findeth  after  bodies  for  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  quene  kept  her  bed 
six  days.  There  was  no  appearance  of  danger, 
nor  manie  that  die  of  the  disease,  excepte  some 
olde  folkes.  My  lord  of  Murray  is  now  present- 
ly in  it,  the  lord  of  Lidingetone  bathe  it,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  byne  free  of  it, 
seeing  that  it  seketh  acquayantance  at  all  man 's 
handes.'  Nearly  three  centuries  later  we  have 
an  account  by  Thomas  Carlyle  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  January,  1837,  to  his  young  sister,  Mrs. 
Banning,  then  living  at  Manchester:  *A11  peo- 
ple have  got  a  thing  they  call  Influenza,  a  dirty, 
feverish  kind  of  cold;  very  miserable  and  so 
general  as  was  hardly  ever  seen.  Printing 
offices.  Manufactories,  Tailor  shops  and  such 
like  are  struck  silent,  every  second  man  lying 
sniftering  in  his  respective  place  of  abode.  The 
same  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  the  North  too.  I 
suppose  the  miserable  temperate  climate  may 


be  the  cause.  Worse  weather  never  fell  from 
the  lift,  to  my  judgment,  than  we  have  here. 
Reek,  mist,  cold,  wet;  the  day  before  yesterday 
thare  was  one  of  our  completest  London  fog»-~ 
a  thing  of  which  I  suj^pose  you  even  at  Man- 
chester can  form  no  kind  of  notion.'  Among 
the  innumerable  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  that  of  the  Scottish  writer,  Patrick 
Walker,  deserves  mention.  In  his  life  of 
Alexander  Peden,  the  famous  Covenanting 
leader,  speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1712,  he 
attributes  the  'new  burning  ague'  to  'the  effects 
and  evidences  of  God's  displeasure  appearing 
more  and  more  against  us  since  the  incorporat- 
ing unions,  mingling  ourselves  with  the  pec^le 
of  these  abominations,  making  ourselves  liable 
to  the  judgments,  of  which  we  are  deeply  sham- 
ing.' The  'people  of  the  abominations'  were 
the  English,  the  incorporating  union  was  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1707." 

The  Grande  Chartreuse  as  a  Base  Hos- 
pital.— At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  buildings  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  which 
have  been  empty  since  the  sequestration  of  the 
monastery  in  1903,  were  handed  over  to  the 
United  States  for  use  as  a  base  hospital.  A 
recent  issue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
describes  the  buildings. 

The  monastery  w^as  originally'  founded  by  St. 
Bruno  in  1085,  and  in  the  succeeding  six  cen- 
turies was  eight  times  destroyed  by  ftre.  The 
present  buildings  have  no  architectural  preten- 
sions, and  date  from  1676 ;  they  stand  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000 
feet,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Dauphine 
Alps,  about  twenty  miles  from  Grenoble.  Since 
the  buildings  were  taken  over  by  No.  3  Mount 
Sinai  Unit,  which  left  America  in  February, 
they  have  undergone  various*  transformations 
and  a  number  of  new  structures  have  been 
erected.  A  (lispensary  has  been  established  in 
the  pharmacy  of  the  monks,  and  laboratory  and 
x-ray  outfits  have  been  provided.  There  are 
two  operating  theatres,  and  separate  rooms  for 
eye,  nose,  and  throat  work,  jaw  surgery,  and 
dentistry.  The  ward  buildings,  which  vary  in 
size,  the  largest  providing  115  beds,  are  lighted 
by  electricity  and  warmed  with  steam  heating. 
Covered  walks  for  convalescents  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  will  no  doubt  be  needed,  as  the  win- 
ter climate  is  rigorous.  The  Mount  Sinai  unit 
consists  of  twenty-six  officers,  among  them  be- 
ing some  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  New  York,  sixty-five  nurses,  five  female  civi- 
lians, and  153  enlisted  men.  The  first  patients 
were  admitted  in  May. 

Honor  for  Dr.  P.  W.  Mott,— Dr.  P.  W. 
Mott  has  been  awarded  the  Moxon  medal  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
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Paris  Medical  Faculty. — ^The  Paris  Medical 
Faculty  has  proposed  reforms  and  extensians  in 
the  scope  and  methods  of  its  teaching  work.  A 
recent  issue  of  Science  has  reported  that  for  the 
teaching  of  patholog3%  cinematographic  appara- 
tus will  be  installed  in  the  lecture  theatres  and 
collections  of  films  are  to  be  made.  One  of  the 
two  chairs  of  internal  pathology  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  clinic  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
practical  curriculum  is  to  be  completed  and 
supplemented  by  a  large  scheme  of  free  clinical 
teaching  in  which  all  the  members  of  hospital 
staflfs  who  wish  to  do  so  will  take  part.  With 
the  object  of  ensuring  almost  full  autonomy  to 
the  services  of  the  faculty  by  securing  the  most 
favorable  organization  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  and  the  instruction  of  students,  a  com- 
mission of  studies  has  been  set  up  which  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  Ministries  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Prefec- 
ture of  the  Seine,  the  Municipal  Council,  the 
University,  th'C  Faculty,  and  the  medical  staffs 
of  the  hospitals.  Arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  to  Paris  men  of 
science,  doctors,  and  students  from  foreign 
countries.  The  government  has  favorably  re- 
ceived a  request  that  it  should  provide  funds 
for  the  improvement  of  existing  services  and 
for  the  creation  of  others,  particularly  an  insti- 
tute of  medical  biology.  Internal  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  library  and  museums  of 
the  faculty.  A  special  committee  has  been  en- 
gaged in  elaborating  the  statutes  of  a  society 
of  friends  of  the  Paris  Medical  faculty. 

Sanitary  Congress  op  Aviation. — On  Feb- 
ruary 15,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University 
of  Rome,  there  was  opened  an  inter-allied  sani- 
tary congress  of  aviation,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  international  standards  for  testing 
the  aptitude  of  candidates  for  air  service;  the 
criteria  of  fitness  of  the  flying  personnel  in  the 
air;  the  best  means  for  the  protection  of  air- 
men against  great  barometric  depressions  and 
cold  at  high  altitudes;  and  hygienic  rules  for 
future  civilian  aviation,  and  related  subjects. 

Deaths  from  Influenza. — A  recent  health 
rei)ort  indicates  that  during  the  month  of 
March  deaths  from  influenza  have  declined 
throughout  the  country.  For  each  of  the  four 
weeks  ending  March  29,  the  number  of  deaths 
were  respectively  946,  932,  737,  and  655. 


Red  Cbo^  Conference  at  Cannes. — The 
first  interallied  Bed  Cross  Conference  opened 
on  April  1  at  Cannes,  France,  with  an  address 
by  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Council.  The  following  Ameri- 
cans attended  the  meeting:  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Lieut.-Col.  Lindsay  R.  Williams,  U.S.A.; 
Dr.  E.  R.  Baldwin  of  New  York,  Dr.  Wycliffe 
Rose,  director-general  of  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
Dr.  L.  E.  Holt,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons; Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  formerly  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Colorado ;  Col.  Rich- 
ard P.  Strong  of  Harvard  University,  and  Col. 
F.  R.  Russell,  representing  the  War  Depart- 
,ment. 

The  Conference  will  continue  for  two  weeks, 
and  means  of  combating  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases,  and  measures  for  promoting  public 
health  will  be  discussed. 

Return  op  Dr.  Dubois. — Dr.  Eoline  C.  Du- 
bois of  Springfield  has  recently  returned  from 
a  year's  service  in  France. 

American  Pediatric  Society. — ^The  Ameri- 
can Pediatric  Society  will  hold  its  thirty-first 
annual  meeting  at  the  Chalfonte  Hotel,  Atlan- 
tic City,  New  Jersey,  on  June  16,  17,  and  18, 
1919.  The  following  addresses  will  be  deliv- 
ered: 

1.  President's  Address. 

Bdwin  E.  Graham,  M.D.,  PhUadelphia. 

2.  The  Chemistry  of  Human  MUk. 

Fritz  B.  Talbot,  M.D.,  Boston,  and  W.  Dennis, 
M.D. 

3.  Certain  Nutritional  Disorders  in   Infants  Asso- 
ciated with  a  Proteolytic  Intestinal  Flora. 

Langley  Porter,  MJ>.,  San  Francisco. 

4.  The   Pathogenesis    of   Certain    Nutritional    Dis- 
orders. 

W.    McKim    Marriott,    M.D.,    St.   Louis,   and 
J.  F.  Perkins,  M.D. 

5.  Precipitin  Reactions  in  Infant  Stools.        * 

Clifford  G.  Grplee,  M.D.,  Chicago, 
e.    Relation  of  Convulsions  in   Infancy  and  Early 
Chttdhood  to  Epilepsy  in  Later  Life. 
J.  Lovett  Morse,  M.D.,  Boston. 

7.  Certain  Aspects  of  Cutaneous  Hypersensitivenese. 

E.  C  Fleischner,  M.D.,  San  EVanclsco. 

8.  Quarantine  and  Disinfection  in  Scarlet  Fever. 

J.  Claxton  Gittlngs,  MjD.,  Philadelphia. 

9.  A  Study  of  the  Cholesterol  Metaholism  in  Infants. 

K.  D.  Blackfan,  MJ>.,  Baltimore,  and  J.  L. 
Gamble,  M.D. 

10.  The  Energy  Metabolism  of  Children  from  Birth 
to  Puberty. 

BYltz  B.  Talbot,  M.D.,  Boston. 

11.  Some  Details  In  the  Management  of  a  Premature 
Baby. 

Isaac  A.  Abt,  MJ>.,  Chicaigo. 

12.  PolloencephaUtis  following  Influenza  during  the 
Recent  Epidemic. 

Henry  Helman,  M.D.,  New  .York. 
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13.  The  Cause  of  a  "Sporadic"  Case  of  Cerebrospinal 
Meaingitis. 

Henry  L.  K.  Shaw,  M.D.,  Albany. 

14.  The  Tertlarj'  Cerebral  Manifestations  of  Heredi- 
tary Syphilis. 

Alfred  Hand,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

15.  Cerebrospinal  Involvement  In  Hereditary  Syphilis. 

P.  C.  Johns.  M.D.,  St  liouis. 

16.  A  Health  Study  of  School  Children. 

Richard  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Boston. 

17.  The  Predominance  of  Seliorrhelc  Eczema  In  Early 
Life, 

Thomas  S.  Southworth,  M,D.,  New  York. 

18.  A  Case  of  Aneurysm  of  the  Ascending  Arch  of 
the  Aorta  In  a  Boy  of  Thirteen  Years. 

Henry  Helman,  M.D.,  New  York. 

19.  Two  Cases  of  Pyelitis  and  a  Case  of  Suppression 
of  Urine  for  Four  Days. 

Rowl  and  G.  BVeeman,  M.D.,  New  York. 

20.  An    Interesting   lAmg   Case  with   Exhibition   of 
X-Ray  Plate. 

John  RurHh.  MJ>.,  Baltimore. 

21.  A  Case  of  Hodgkln's  Disease  in  a  Girl  of  Two 
Years. 

Langley  Porter,  M.D.,  San  Francisco. 

22.  A  Case  of  Calculus  and  a   Case  of  Scorbutic 
Hematuria. 

Perdval  J.  Eaton,  M.D.,  Pittsburgh. 

23.  A  Case  Report. 

D.  Murray  Oowle,  M.D.,  Ann  Arbor. 

24.  Elephantiasis  of  the  Middle  Finger. 

Henry  F.  Helmholz,  M.D.,  Evanston. 

25.  A  Few  Roentgenograms  Demonstrating  Gastro- 
intestinal AbnormalfQes. 

Charles  Ollmore  Kerley,  MJ).,  New  York. 

26.  Stenosis  of  the  Pylorus  In  an  Eleven  Year  Old 
Boy. 

Howard  Childs  Carpenter,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 

27.  Business  Meeting   (For  members  only).  Report 
of  Council. 

28.  Child  Welfare  Work  In  the  War  Zone. 

Maynard  Ladd,  M.D.,  Boston. 

29.  The  Inddenoe  and  Significance  of  the  Rheumatic 
Nodules  in  ClUldren. 

Joseph  Brennemann,  M.D,,  Chicago. 

30.  The  Prevention  of  the  Spread  of  Measles. 

Charles  Herrman,  M.D.,  New  York. 

31.  Congenital  Atelectasis  of  the  Lungs. 

Charles  Hunter  Dunn,  M.D.,  Boston. 

32.  Osteogenesis  Imperfecta. 

H.  M.  McClan^han,  MjD„  Omaha. 
83.    Care  and  Treatment  of  Whooping-Cough  Patients. 

J.  E.  Winters,  M.D.,  New  York. 
M.    Otitis  Media  in  CbildreD. 

Walter  Lester  Carr,  M.D.,  New  York. 


BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  April  12,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  292  against  268  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  19.12  against  17.82  last  year. 
There  were  50  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
against  41  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  33;  whooping  cough, 
9;  scarlet  fever,  71;  typhoid  fever,  5;  measles, 
8 ;  tuberculosis,  53.  Included  in  the  above  were 
the  following  cases  of  non-residents :  Diphtheria, 
3 ;  scarlet  fever,  11 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ;  tuberculo- 
sis, 3. 


Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 1;  scarlet  fever,  2;  tuberculosis,  27.  In- 
cluded in  the  above  were  the  following  non- 
residents :  Tuberculosis,  2. 

Influenza  cases,  54;  influenza  deaths,  9. 

SPBINOFIEL4D  Academy  of  Medicine.— The 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Springfield  Academy  of 
Medicine  was  held  in  Springfield  on  Tuesday, 
April  8,  1919.  The  annual  reports  were  read 
and  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1919-1920. 
An  address,  ** Influenza  in  Prance,"  was  de- 
livered by  Major  'Rc^r  Einnicutt,  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  6. 

Massachusetts  State  Department  op 
Health. — The  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Health  wishes  to  announce  the  following 
changes  and  appointments: 

A  Sub-division  of  Public  Health  Nursing  has 
been  created  within  the  Division  of  Hygiene. 
This  will  include  the  Health  Instructor  Nnnes 
of  the  Division  of  Hygiene.  Miss  Blanche 
Wildes,  one  of  the  present  Health  Instruetois, 
has  been  appointed  Chief  of  this  Sub-division. 

Dr.  Edwin  N.  Kent  of  Boston  has  been  ap- 
pointed Supervisor  of  Mouth  Hygiene  in  the 
Division  of  Hygiene.  Dr.  Kent  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  work  for  the  present  will  have 
to  do  with  the  preparation  of  educational  mater- 
ial on  mouth  hygiene,  and  gathering  and  corre- 
lating information  regarding  dental  dispei- 
saries  in  the  State. 

Miss  Bernice  W.  Billings,  for  the  past  year 
Chief  of  the  Sub-division  of  Tuberculosis  in  the 
Division  of  Communicable  Diseases,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Oneida  County  Tuberculosis  Committee, 
New  York. 

Dr.  William  W.  Walcott  of  Natick,  Captain 
and  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Medical  Corps, 
serving  with  the  101st  U.  S.  Engineers,  died  in 
France  on  March  16,  1919. 

Dr.  Walcott  had  been  with  the  MassachnsettB 
State  Department  of  Health  since  1907,  first  as 
State  Inspector  of  Health,  and  later  as  District 
Health  Officer.  He  obtained  leave  of  abfuem 
frona  the  Department  in  September,  1916,  ta 
enter  the  Army  service. 

Tuberculosis  Findings  in  FaAMiNaHAJC— 
The  tuberculosis  findings  resulting  from  the 
work  done  by  the  Framingham  Comminiitj 
Health  and  Tuberculosis  Demonstration  are  r^ 
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ported  in  Framitigham  Monograph  No.  5.  In 
the  conrse  of  this  campaign,  there  has  been 
no  Hnnsual  invasion  into  or  exodus  from  the 
eoHmimiity  as  a  result  of  the  Demonstration. 
The  total  number  of  cases  under  care  since 
the  beginning  of  the  work  to  the  present  time 
is  242,  which,  with  suspicious  cases,  69,  gives 
a  total  of  311.  While  only  27  cases  were  un- 
der care  on  January  1,  1917,  this  number  was 
in(»:ea8ed  on  November  15,  1918,  to  181  cases. 
During  1916,  there  were  40  cases  under  ob- 
servation or  treatment,  a  number  representa- 
tive of  past  conditions  in  Framingham;  dur- 
ing 1917,  this  number  increased  to  185.  The 
significance  of  this  work  may  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  decade  1907  to  1916,  the 
number  of  cases  reported  annually  averaged 
14.  In  1917,  this  number  jumped  to  59.  Of 
the  deaths  occurring  to  date^  45  per  cent,  were 
in  out-of-town  institutions. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases  now  under  care, 
12  per  cent,  are  receiving  treatment  out  of 
town.  Of  the  number  of  cases  now  under  care, 
37  per  cent,  are  active.  The  Framingham  ex- 
perience would  indicate  a  need  for  two  insti- 
tutional beds  for  every  death.  The  total  num- 
ber of  active  cases  under  observation  or  treat- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  Demonstration 
is  136,  or  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  observed. 
It  is  beKeved  that  nearly  all  of  the  active  cases 
in  the  community  have  come  under  observation 
or  treatment.  During  the  past,  known  cases 
to  deaths  in  Framingham  have  averaged  3  to 
1;  in  1917,  the  number  was  11  to  1,  including 
arrested  cases.  On  a  basis  of  the  medical  ex- 
amination drives,  it  is  indicated  that  the  total 
number  of  cases  (including  arrested  cases)  to 
deaths  is  21  to  1,  whereas  the  total  number 
of  active  cases  to  deaths  is  9  to  1.  If  it  is  as- 
sumed that  Framingham  should  have  a  death 
rate  similar  to  the  Registration  Area,  the  ratio 
of  total  eases  to  deaths  would  be  15  to  1  and 
of  active  cases  7  to  1.  Of  those  examined,  2.15 
per  cent,  were  tuberculous. 

During  the  preceding  decade,  the  tubercu- 
lous death  rate  was  99.6  per  100,000.  For  1917 
it  was  99  per  100,000.  For  1918  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  rate  will  be  approximately 
74  per  lpO,000.  Only  three  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  occurring  in  Framingham  dur- 
ing the  Demonstration  period  were  non-resi- 
dents. Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were 
between  16  and  45  years  of  age.  The  outstand- 
ing fact  in  r^ard  to  occupations  is  that  33 


per  cent,  were  recorded  as  ** housewives"  or 
engaged  in  housework. 

The  consultatiofn  service  has  demonstrated 
itself  to  be  a  very  superior  instrument  for  the 
discovery  of  tuberculosis  cases,  particularly  of 
the  active  type,  and  is  a  logical  adjunct  to  the 
ordinary  dispensary  activity.  It  also  serves 
materially  to  interest  and  instruct  the  physi- 
cians, stimulates  the  discovery  of  early  cases, 
and  increases  reporting.  The  known  cases  are 
widely  distributed  among  the  local  physicians 
as  to  medical  care,  most  of  the  physicians  be- 
ing in  touch  with  the  Health  Station  regarding 
the  handling  of  one  or  more  cases.  Further, 
practically  all  of  the  physicians  employ  the 
consultation  service  of  the  Health  Station. 
Framingham  is  a  typical  industrial  American 
community,  and,  on  a  basis  of  past  mortality 
and  morbidity  records,  is  affected  with,  if  any- 
thing, less  tuberculosis  than  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  Registration  Area  as  a  whole. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  exists  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
and  can  be  discovered  and  brought  under  con- 
trol if  an  intensive  search  is  made  for  it. 

The  application  of  the  Framingham  findings 
to  the  United  States  as  a  whole  would  indicate 
that  there  are  about  one  million  active  cases  in 
the  country  at  large  and  something  over  two 
million  active  and  arrested  cases.  These  fig- 
ures are  certainly  minimum  estimates,  in  view 
of  the  excessive  amount  of  tuberculosis  prev- 
alent in  the  colored  population  of  the  Southern 
States. 


The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  tiie 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  June  3  and  4, 1919. 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Section,  Council  of  National  Defense: 

TERMINATION  OF  WAR  ACTIVITIES. 
MEDICAL  SECTION,  COUNCIL  OF  NA- 
TIONAL  DEFENSE. 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  the  strenuous  war  time  activities 
of  the  committees  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  "automatically 
ceased.    As  the  unfinished  business  in  the  hands 
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of  the  committees  at  that  time  is  now  approach- 
ing completion,  you  are  hereby  notified  of  the 
termination  of  your  war  duties  as  a  State  Com- 
mitteeman on  April  1,  1919. 

Not  until  the  history  of  our  part  in  the  great 
war  is  written  will  the  people  realize  the  im- 
portant role  the  medical  profession  of  the 
United  States  played  in  making  our  country  a 
deciding  factor  in  winning  the  war.  Do  you 
realize  that  in  the  year  before  our  entry  into 
the  conflict  the  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
numbered  less  than  five  hundred  in  each  service 
and  that  practically  40,000  civilian  doctors  had 
been  added  to  these  two  Corps  by  the  time  hos- 
tilities had  ceased?  When  the  story  is  told  of 
the  enrollment  of  these  thousands  of  doctors,  it 
must  give  the  largest  credit  to  our  many  State 
and  county  committees  who  labored  so  patri- 
otically and  continuously  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  organization  under 
which  they  worked,  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  thus  aided  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Provost  Marshal  General. 

The  work  of  these  committees  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Medical  Board  had  to  do 
with  activities  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary:  Recruiting  medical  officers;  stand- 
ardization of  medical  and  surgical  supplies; 
cooperation  in  controlling  venereal  diseases; 
mobilizing  five  thousand  dental  surgeons ;  estab- 
lishing committees  on  hygiene,  sanitation,  gen- 
eral surgery'-,  orthopedic  surgery,  ophthalmology, 
otology,  rhinology,  and  laryngology,  general 
medicine,  nursing,  women  physicians  and  medi- 
cal schools ,  organizing  medical  advisory  boards ; 
the  study  of  industrial  medicine;  securing 
through  legislation  increased  rank  for  reserve 
medical  officers;  and  finally,  individual  classifi- 
cation of  the  members  of  the  profession  through 
the  medium  of  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service 
Corps. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  responsibility  of  organizing  and  enroll- 
ing the  medical  profession  and  resources  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  your  work  and  thank  you  for 
it  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  This  includes 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  presFdes  over 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  who  is  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who     appointed     the     Council     and     on     two 


occasions  has  said,  in  speaking  of  our  state  and 
county  committees:  **Will  you  not  be  kind 
enough  to  convey  to  them  a  message  of  uocere 
appreciation  from  me  of  their  services  as  au- 
thorized governmental  agencies?  ....  The 
health  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  health 
of  the  country  at  large  is  due  to  the  cooperation 
which  the  public  authorities  have  had  from  the 
medical  profession." 

Finally,  in  sending  this  communication  to  yon 
after  our  two  years  of  stressing  work  together.  I 
want  to  thank  you  personally  for  your  ever 
prompt  response  to  my  calls  for  help  and  for 
the  evidence  you  have  always  shown  me  of  your 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  friendship. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Franklin  Mabtin, 
Chairman  Genefal  Medicql  Board, 
CotincU  National  Defense, 


(Stiitnu  tixB. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH  GIBLIN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Giblin  died  at  his  home 
in  Dorchester,  April  13,  1919,  aged  52  years. 
Dr.  Giblin  entered  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
in  1886,  transferred  to  the  Medical  School  the 
following  year  and  took  his  M.D.  in  1893.  He 
was  a  house  ofiicer  at  the  Carney  Hospital  in 
South  Boston  and  afterwards  served  for  two 
years  in  Coomb's  Hospital,  Dublin,  Ire.  Later 
he  settled  in  Dorchester,  there  serving  on  the 
visiting  staff  of  St.  Mary  ^s  Infant  Asylum,  he- 
coming  in  time  president  of  the  staff. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  one  child. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

CLARKE  S.  GOUIiD,  M.D. 

Dr.  Clarke  S.  GouI/D  died  on  March  28,  at 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  after 
an  illness  of  two  weeks.  Dr.  Gould  was  bom 
on  August  2,  1864,  in  South  Boston,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Gould,  who  was  surgeon  of  the 
4th  Massachusetts  Volunteers  in  the  Qivil  War. 
He  received  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1887,  and  began  praetice  in 
Ma3mard.  In  1889,  he  began  practising  in  Nor- 
wood. In  1915  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.    Two  years  later  he 
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was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Anny,  and  went  to 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  for  training. 
He  was  promoted. to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  stationed  at  Camp  Sheirman,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  honorably  dis- 
charged on  December  28,  1918.  In  February, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  medical  examiner  of 
the  Federal  Vocational  and  Educational  Board, 
and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Gould  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  and  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Medical  Association. 


EVERETT  WHITE,  M.D. 

Dr.  EvERErrr  WnrrE  was  born  at  Whitehall, 
N.  T.,  in  1870.  He  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Marykuid,  in 
1897,  and  began  to  practise  in  Lynn  twenty-one 
years  ago. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  seven 
of  whom  were  boys  and  survive  him.  He  leaves 
two  brothers  who  are  physicians,  Dr.  P.  P. 
White  of  North  Granville,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
ert C.  White  of  Willimantic,  Conn.  He  had  a 
nephew,  Dr.  J.  Robert  White  of  Lynn,  who  is  a 
surgeon  on  the  V.  S,  S.  Melville,  who  has  been 
in  France  for  two  years  and  is  now  in  Cuba. 

Four  years  ago  he  married  Susie  Archer  Fel- 
lows, who  survives  him. 

Three  months  ago  Dr.  White  was  obliged  to 
give  up  practising  and  went  to  the  home  of  his 
brother,  Duane  White  in  Roxbury,  where  he 
died  February  27,  1919,  from  tuberculosis. 

He  was  48  years  old.  Services  were  held  from 
his  late  residence  at  268  Chatham  Sfreet.  East 
Lynn,  on  Saturday,  March  1.  He  was  buried 
in  Locust  Grove  Cemetery,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


(Somotutttlintrt. 


A  I,BTTER  FROM  FRA^X:JE. 


Mr.  Editor:-^ 


Camp  Hoopital  No.  97, 

A.  P.  O.,  921,  A.  E.  F.,  France, 
March  19,  1919. 


I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
am  stiU  in  France  on  duty  with  the  Amcn-ican  Regu- 
lating Station  B  and  Gamp  Hoq;>ital  No.  97,  at  St 
IMsier,  France.  I  am  doing  laiboratory  and  internal 
medicine   work.     We   are   kept   very   bu^   here   at 


present  since  the  hospitals  around  us  are  closing  up 
and  the  men  from  those  places  are  sent  to  us  for 
hospital  care  and  treatment.  We  do  not  know  when 
we  shaU  be  ordered  back  home.  The  only  thing  we 
know  is  that  we  are  going  to  stay  here  until  our 
work  for  the  glorious  cause  is  duly  finished  and  well 
done.  It  surely  feels  very  hard  to  be  away  from  good 
old  Boston  for  over  a  year,  but  one  must  be  satisfied 
and  honored  to  have  an  occasion  to  serve  his  country 
with  the  best  in  him.  I  sincer^y  hope  that  we  shaU 
all  be  back  soon  and  have  the  grand  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing our  friends  again  and  that  the  period  of  recon- 
struction should  begin  with  the  greatest  speed  through- 
out the  entire  world,  so  that  normal  days  and  the 
progress  of  science  shall  not  perish  from  this  earth. 
Greetings  from  the  beautiful  and  heroic  France. 
Sincerely,  one  of  your  members, 
IjIeut.  David  B.  Medaija.  M.C. 


NOTICES. 

The    Fobstth    Dbntal    Infibmary    fob    Childben. 

Undergraduate  Assistants. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, an  opportunity  is  oflTered  by  the  Tnvstees  of 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children  to  a 
limited  nuukber  of  undergraduate  students  to  act  as 
assistants  in  the  clinics  of  the  Infirmary.  This  privi- 
lege permits  a  student  to  obtain  unusual  clinical  ad- 
vantages in  the  vai^ous  departments  of  the  Institution 
where  operative  dentistry,  orthodontia,  nose  a^d 
throat  and  oral  surgery,  radiography,  pathological 
diagnosis  and  research  work  are  continually  carried 
on. 

Operators'  gowns,  instruments,  and  filling  materials 
are  furnished.  Over  three  hundred  children  are 
treated  daily. 

For  further  details  apply,  before  May  15,  to  the 
Director,  iDr.  Harold  DeW.  Cross.  140  The  Fenway, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Permanent  Staff  Appointments. 

A  competitive  examination  of  graduates  in  dentistry 
(of  less  than  three  years'  standing)  for  appointments 
to  positions  on  the  Permanent  Staff  for  full  and  one- 
half  time  service  will  be  held  early  in  .Tune  at  the 
Infirmary. 

Appointments  will  be  made  for  one  or  two  years 
as  follows: 

Full  time  servipe  requiring  operating  five  and  one- 
half  days  a  week,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year. 

One-half  time  service,  requiring  operating  six  half 
days  a  week,  either  forenoon  or  afternoon,  at  a  salary 
of  $500  a  year. 

These  appointments  will  be  made  subject  to  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  and  to  "qualify- 
ing" in  the  practical  work  of  the  clinics  during  one 
month's  trial. 

Members  of  this  staff  are  entitled  to  the  advantages 
of  reports  and  clinics  by  experts  in  the  various 
branches  of  dentistry,  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  special  clinics 
nnd  lectures. 

Operators,  after  serving  four  mouths,  are  eligible, 
by  qualifying,  for  appointments  in  the  special  clinics 
where  post  graduate  work  is  given. 

The  operators  on  this  staff  have  the  advantage  of 
the  clinics  and  lectures  of  the  Post  Graduate  School 
of  Orthodontia. 

The  Infirmary  clinics  provide  unusual  advantages 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution  where 
operative  dentistry,  orthodontia,  nose  and  throat  and 
oral  surgery,  extracting,  novocaine  technic.  radiogra- 
nhy.  pathological  diagnosis  and  research  work  sre 
continually  carried  on. 
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The  aTerage  numt>er  of  cases  treated  dally  in  the 
various  clinics  is  over  800. 

Supplies  and  necessary  operating  instruments  are 
furnished;  up-to-date  apparatus,  including  electrical 
engines,  sterile  instrument  trays,  fountain  cui^idors, 
compressed  air,  and  the  modem  operating-room-type 
of  lavatories  are  available  for  use. 

A  diploma  of  service  will  be  issued  by  the  Trustees 
to  each  member  of  this  staff  who  has  completed  this 
term  of  service  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Applications  for  the  above  positions  should  be  made 
not  later  than  May  15. 

Information  and  the  date  of  the  examination  will 
be  furnished  to  those  interested. 

Harold  DeW.  Cross,  D.M.D.,  Director,  140  The  Fen- 
way, Boston,  Mass. 


UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION. 

WsNOAL  Assistant   (Maus),  $2,000. 
May  13,  1919. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  open  competitive  examination  for  medical 
assistant,  for  men  only.  A  vacancy  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  at  $2,000  a  year,  and  future  vacancies  re- 
quiring similar  qualifications  at  this  or  higher  or 
lower  salaries,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination, 
unless  it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill 
any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

The  duties  of  this  position  will  be  to  review  the 
statements  of  therapeutic  and  curative  effects  of  pro- 
prietary medicine;  to  ftimiliarize  oneself  with  the 
current  therapeutic  literature  of  the  various  schools 
of  medicine;  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
oases  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  etc.  Ability  to 
translate  foreign  medical  literature  is  desirable. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative  weights 
indicated : 

Subjects  Weights 

1.  General  education  and  medical  training  ...    35 

2.  Practical    or    professional    experience    and 
fitness   46 

3.  Publications  or  thesis  (to  be  filed  with  the 
application)    20 

Total    100 

Under  the  first  two  subjects  competitors  will  be 
rated  upon  the  sworn  statements  in  their  applications 
and  upon  corroborative  evidence  adduced  by  the  Com- 
mission, 

Applicants  must  show  that  they  have  at  least  an 
academic  degree,  that  they  are  graduates  from  a 
medical  school  of  recognized  standing,  and  that  they 
have  had  at  least  six  years'  subsequent  experience  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  two  years*  subsequent  ex- 
perience in  pharmacological  investigations. 

If  a  thesis  is  submitted  under  the  third  subject  it 
must  be  of  at  least  500  words  and  must  present  the 
results  of  original  investigational  work  on  the  part 
of  tfie  applicant  in  some  phase  of  medicine  or  pharma- 
cology, or  be  a  discussion  of  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  What  evidence  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
therapeutic  value  of  a  drug  preparation? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  the  **patent"  medicine? 

3.  What  are  the  principles  of  the  treatment  of 
disease? 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  to  this  examination  re- 
gardless of  their  age,  but  at  the  request  of  a  de- 
partment making  appointments,  certification  will  be 
made  of  eligibles  who  are  within  reasonable  age 
limits. 

Applicants  must  submit  with  their  applications 
their  unmounted  photogri^phs,  taken  within  two  years, 


with  their  names  written  thereon.    Proofs  or  group 
photographs  will  not  be  accepted. 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  to  this  <»«mfant*iM 
regardless  of  their  residence  and  domicile;  but  only 
those  who  have  been  actually  domiciled  in  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  they  reside  for  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  the  examination,  and  who  have  tlie 
county  officer's  certificate  in  the  aj^ication  fona 
executed,  may  become  eligible  for  permanent  appofait- 
ment  to  the  apportioned  service  in  WaahlDgton,  D.  (X 

This  examination  iB  open  to  all  male  dtiiens  of 
the  United  States  who  meet  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Ftorm  2118, 
stating  the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C;  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Serviod  Board, 
Customhouse,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Neir 
Orleans,  La.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Post  Ofllce,  PhUa- 
delphia.  Pa.,  Atlanta,  6a.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Chicago, 
111.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Ban  Frandaco^ 
Cal.;  Old  Customhouse,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Adndnistia- 
tion  Building,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone;  or  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Porto  Rican  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, San  Juan,  P.  B. 

Applications  should  be  prop^ly  executed,  exclud- 
ing the  medical  certificate,  and  must  be  filed  with  flie 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  0.,  with 
the  material  required,  prior  tx>  the  hour  of  dosfaig 
business  on  May  13,  1919. 

The  ewact  title  of  the  ewaminaiion,  as  ffiwn  at  ike 
head  of  this  announcement^  should  be  stated  in  the 
application  form. 

SOCIETY  NOTIOB5S. 

Suffolk   Distbict  Medioal   SodErr. — ^The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Suffolk  fHstrict  Medical  Society  wiU 
he  held  April  80,  ai6  p.m.,  at  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  8  The  Fenway. " 
Speakers: 

Dr.  David  L.  Edsall.  "Some  Relations  of  the  Prac- 
titioner to  Industrial  Medidne." 

Dr.  Cecil  K.  Drinker.  "An  Unusual  Type  of  Metallic 
Poisoning."  j.  bapst  Blakb.  M.D.,  President, 

Gbobge  R.  MmoT,  M.D.,  Secreienf. 

ClBNsoBs*  Meeitng. — ^The  Censors  of  the  Suffolk  Dla- 
trict  Medical  Society  will  meet  for  the  ezambiation 
of  candidates  at  the  Medical  Library,  No.  8  The  Tea- 
way,  Thursday,  May  1,  1919,  at  4  o'clodt. 

Candidates  should  make  personal  i^ipUcation  to  the 
Secretary  «nd  present  their  medical  diploma  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  examination. 

Geobqe  R.  Mdtot,  M.D.,  Secretan- 

Essex  South  Distriot  Medical  Socanr.— The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical 
Society  wiUbe  held  at  the  Relay  House,  Nahant,  Wed- 
nesday, May  14,  1919,  at  aSO  p.m. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  will  be  the  guest  of  the  evening 
and  will  speak  on  the  "Dev^opment  of  the  Treatmat 
of  Wounds,  19iM918." 

Db.  J.  J.  EoAN,  Presidmt, 
Db.  H.  F.  BENmciT,  flTccrelorf. 

Cbnsobs'  MiOBTiKo. — ^Tho  Censors  of  the  Essex  SooHi 
District  Medical  Society  will  meet  at  the  Salem  Hoe- 
pltal,  May  1,  1919,  at  4  p.^.,  to  examine  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Application  blanks  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  H.  p.  Bennett,  41  Lewis  St,  Lynn. 

Censors'  ^Osbtino. — The  Censors  of  the  Essex  North 
District  Medical  Society  will  meet  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  at  Hotel  Bartlett,  Main  Street, 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  Thursday,  May  1,  191d,  at  2  P.ii. 

Candidates  should  make  personal  application  to  tte 
Secretary  and  present  their  medical  diploma  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  examination. 

J.  FiMuassT  BuKNHAM,  MD,  goergfry. 
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A    NOTE    ON    SOUTHARD'S    ORDER    OF; 
EXCLUSION    IN    PSYCHIATRIC    DIAG- 
NOSIS.* 

By  Lawson  G.  Lowbet,  A.Bi.,  M.D.,  Bobton, 

CMef    Medical    Officer,    Payohopathio    Department^ 

Ba9tcn    State    Hagpiial;    Instructor    in    Neuro- 

pathology    and    in    PsychAatry,    Harvard 

Medical  School. 

SouTHABD  has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  technique  of  diagnosis  with  his  key 
principle  dealing  with  the  order  of  exclusion  of 
the  various  great  groups  of  mental  diseases  {Jr. 
of  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Medicine,  IV,  2, 
November,  1918,  page  31).  His  principle  may 
be  stated  as  follows :  Diagnostic  data  should  be 
considered  according  to  a  definite  order  of  ex- 
clusion of  psychiatric  groups.  Not  the  least 
important  part  of  his  contribution  has  been  .the 
series  of .  disease  groups  erected.  His  eleven 
groups  include  all  of  the  disease  and  defect  con- 
ditions that  have  been  separated  from  time 
to  time,  and  set  up  as  entities.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  I  am  concerned  not  so  much  with 
the  value  and  necessity  for  such  grouping  as 
with  the  principle  of  orderly  exclusion,   and 

•A  cooftrilmtlon  to  the  1919  SeriSB  of  Fqrdiopftlliic  Hoq)ital 
PubllcatlDiiBL  Bead  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Neurology  and 
F^rchlstry,  MrkIi  20,  1919. 


particularly  with  the  order  laid  down  by  South- 
ard as  involving  certain  of  his  groups. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  principle  of  exclu- 
sion of  groups  according  to  a  certain  order  is 
of  the  highest  importance.  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  diagnosis  by  exclusion  is  of  great 
value  in  general  medicine.  Furthermore,  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  idea  of  presenting 
symptoms  and  diagnosis  by  exclusion  of  the  va- 
rious disease  processes  which  might  give  rise  to 
such  a  presenting  s^nnptom.  In  psychiatric 
diagnosis  there  are  apparently  no  single  pre- 
senting S3nnptoms.  Instead,  we  deal  in  each 
case  with  a  complex  of  symptoms  producing  a 
conduct  disorder  or  an  anomaly  of  reaction 
which  in  itself  is  not  a  distinctive  symptom.  We 
then  proceed  to  build  up  a  picture  of  the  total 
patient,  including  family  and  personal  (intelli- 
gence, make-up,  and  general  reactive)  back- 
ground of  the  individual  case  as  it  has  pre- 
sents itself.  Now,  each  bit  of  data  that  we 
collect  while  serving  to  make  up  the  total  pic- 
ture of  the  case  also  serves  as  an  excluding  pro- 
cess to  narrow  down  our  field  of  inquiry.  We 
should  always  thus  proceed  from  mass  to  detail, 
although  this  is  particularly  difficult  to  impress 
upon  younger  psychiatrists  and  students.  Ordi- 
narily we  go  through  such  a  process  of  building 
up  and  exclusion  rapidly  and  without  particu- 
lar analysis  of  the  methods  which  we  pursue. 
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For  the  training  of  psychiatrists,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  definite  method  in  onr  pro- 
cedures of  diagnoses.  Since,  then,  we  attempt 
to  get  all  of  our  data  together  before  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis,  and  since,  too,  we 
must  prepare  some  type  of  definite  process  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  by  differentia- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  this  orderly  scheme  for 
the  analysis  of  our  diagnostic  data  is  very  nec- 
cessary, 

Granted  then  that  the  idea  of  orderly  exclu- 
sion is  an  important  one  for  differential 
diagnosis  in  psychiatry,  we  now  need  to  know 
how  to*  determine  the  order  of  exclusion. 
There  are  conceivably  a  number  of  different 
principles  on  which  we  could  erect  an  order- 
ly diagnostic  scheme  of  the  mental  disease 
groups.  We  could,  of  course,  erect  a  statistical 
scheme  and  arrange  each  group  in  order  ac- 
cording to  its  numerical  frequency.  This,  how- 
ever, would  give  us  a  series  of  poorly  related 
groups,  since  groups  difficult  of  differentiation 
from  one  another  would  fall  into  no  definite 
order.  Probably,  also,  our  scheme  would  vary 
from  institution  to  institution,  since  we  find 
such  great  variations  in  the  frequency  of  vari- 
ous psychoses  as  reported  by  the  different  insti- 
tutions in  the  Stateof  Massachusetts  for  any  one 
year,  I  cannot  see  that  such  a  scheme  would 
give  rise  to  a  logical  ordering  of  groups  that 
would  be  of  value  either  to  practitionei:,  teacher, 
or  student. 

It  seems  that  the  order  of  the  groups  should 
be  determined  by  the  following  principles: 

1.  Basic  importance.  By  this  I  mean  that 
what  we  call  one  disease,  such,  for  instance,  as 
syphilis  of  the  nervous  system,  may  be  the  nidus 
around  which  the  symptoms  or  abnormal  men- 
tal  state  ordinarily  occurring  in  other  groups 
may  arise;  or  that  a  defect  condition  of  a  par- 
ticular type  may  be  the  basis  on  which  other 
and  presumably  distinct  abnormal  states  may 
arise.  Now  an  ordinal  key  based  on  such  a 
principle  as  this  would  probably  have  as  a  first 
heading,  Constitutional  Inferiority;  2 — ^Mental 
Deficiency ;  3 — ^Epilepsy ;  4 — ^Neurosyphilis ; 
5 — Alcoholism,  rated  in  this  instance  upon  their 
probable  statistical  frequency  as  bases  for  other 
states.  Such  a  scheme  as  this  is  in  many  ways 
logical,  but  seems  to  me  to  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  whereas  in  the  process 
of  actual  diagnosis  our  tendency  (measured 
both  statistically  and  introspectively)  is  to  pro- 


ceed from  complex  to  simple.  Accordingly,  be- 
fore we  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  of  psychopathic 
inferiority  we  invariably  exclude  all  of  the  so- 
called  disease  states  which  may  arise  on  the 
basis  of  psychopathic  inferiority.  However,  it 
is  to  be  maintained  that  this  principle  of  ex- 
cluding diseases  or  conditions  or  disease  pro- 
cesses, which  may  be  the  basis  of  other  and 
usually  non-related  abnormal  states,  is  of  the 
highest  importance. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Data.  We  should,  of  conise, 
exclude  first  all  those  groups  in  which  our  ob- 
jective data  of  diagnosis  are  the  most  reliable. 
Such  objective  data  are  most  precise  in  neoro- 
syphilis,  feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  alcoholism, 
somatic  disease,  and  focal  brain  disease,  sinee 
in  these  groups  the  history  or  laboratory  or 
physical  findings  are  more  precise  than  in  the 
other  groups,  and,  furthermore,  there  are  more 
objective  data  obtainable. 

3.  Similarities  of  Etiology  and  Symptoma- 
tology. In  the  collection  of  data  and  in  their 
differentiation  (diagnosis)  we  want  to  ezdude 
first  the  groups  in  which  the  etiology  is  known 
or  in  which  the  direct  casual  agent  is  frequently 
demonstrable.  In  the  statistical  manual  of  the 
A.M.P.A.  we  find  at  the  head  of  the  list  all  of 
those  conditions  in  which  there  is  actual  demon- 
strable damage  to  the  brain.  In  other  words, 
all  groups  in  which  the  etiology  is  known  stand 
well  toward  the  head  of  the  list,  leaving  toward 
the  bottom  those  whose  etiology  is  unknown  or 
is  doubtful,  or  is  endogenous.  If  we  first  ex- 
clude all  of  the  exogenous  and  organic  cases  we 
may  then  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  psychogene- 
sis  or  the  abnormal  make-up,  etc.,  attempting  to 
demonstrate  thereby  the  diagnosis  and  the 
psychopatholdgy  of  the  condition.  Certainly,  a 
purely  etiological  grouping  is  the  one  we  wish 
in  the  end  to  attain,  but  even  if  the  etiology  of 
all  the  phychoses  were  known  we  should  still 
have  to  erect  an  ordinal  scheme,  and  that  on 
other  principles  than  just  this  one. 

From  the  standpoint  of  symptoms  it  seems 
to  me  best  to  consider  as  sequential  groups 
those  with  similar  symptoms,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  order  that  we  may  precisely  place  our  diffi- 
culty in  diagnosis  in  the  consideration  of  the 
symptom  complex  wliich  may  be  caused  by  sev- 
eral agencies.  We  ordinarily  group  them  to- 
gether for  evaluation  and  proceed  to  exclude 
somewhat  according  to  the  statistical  frequency. 

4.  Therapeufw   Possibilities.     These  should 
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always  be  kept  in  mind,  but  this  principle  is 
not  the  most  important  for  determining  the 
order  of  exclusion  in  diagnosis. 

5.  OiUcome.  The  majority  of  our  mental 
disease  groups  have  been  erected  on  a  basis  of 
outcome.  However  valuable  this  method  may 
be  in  determining  what  groups  of  mental  dis- 
ease actually  exist,  it  is  not  of  value  in  deter- 
mining the  order  of  diagnostic  exclusion.  We 
could,  of  course,  make  ^  scheme  arranging  our 
groups  according  as  they  terminate  in  dementia, 
defect,  recurrence,  or  recovery,  but  this  is  of 
little  value  and  our  prognosis  is  sufficiently  fre- 
quently wrong  to  make  it  distinctly  undesirable. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
no  one  principle  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the 
possibilities  of  ordering  the  groups.  We  should 
instead  attempt  to  place  each  group  according 
to  the  number  of  principles  which  seem 
to  indicate  its  position.  Personally,  I  find  that 
in  diagnosis  of  any  case  I  want  to  exclude  cer- 
tain conditions  first  of  all.  These  are  syphilis, 
feeblemindedness,  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  bodily 
disease,  and  organic  brain  disease,  somewhat 
in  the  order  mentioned.  I  also  find  that 
I  must  determine  the  type  of  pathological 
mental  state  present.  Having  done  this, 
whieh  represents  usually  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  the  accumulation  of  all  possible  data 
about  the  patient,  I  can  then  proceed  to  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis.  All  of  the  pathological 
mental  states  can  apparently  be  grouped  into  a 
relatively  small  number  of  what  Meyer  has 
called  *' reaction  types"  or  *' reaction  com- 
plexes," meaning  thereby  presumably  mental 
symptom  complexes.  I  ordinarily  conceive  two 
broad  groups  of  pathological  reaction  types,  the 
organic-toxic-epileptic-defect  group,  with  symp- 
toms of  differejutial  merit  lying  primarily  in  the 
intellect  (sensory)  field  with  secondary  emo- 
tion-will disturbance;  and  the  schizophrenic- 
eyelothymic-psychoneurotic-psychopathic  group 
with  symptoms  primarily  in  the  emotion-will 
and  secondarily  in  the  other  fields.  It  is  possi- 
ble and  necessary  rapidly  to  determine  to  which 
of  these  broad  groups  a  given  ease  belongs,  so 
narrowing  our  field  of  inquiry  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately. Southard's  first  seven  groups  belong 
to  my  first  group,  and  the  other  four  fit  into 
my  second  group. 

Southard  has  grouped  the  mental  diseases  as 
follows : 

1 .     Syphilopsychoses    ( neurosyphilis) . 


2.  Hypophrenoses   (feeblemindedness). 

3.  Epileptoses  (epilepsy). 

4.  Pharmacopsychoses  (alcohol,  drugs,  pois- 
ons). 

5.  Bncephalopsychoses  •  (focal  brain  dis- 
eases). 

6.  Somatopsychoses  (symptomatic,  toxic,  in- 
fectious) . 

7.  Geriopsychoses  (Presenile,  senile). 

8.  Schizophrenoses  (dementia  precox,  para- 
phrenia) . 

9.  Cyclothymoses   (manic  depressive). 

10.  Psychoneuroses. 

11.  Psychopathoses  (other  psychoses  or 
psychopathia). 

I  want  now  to  examine  in  some  detail  this 
order.  To  me  it  is  obvious  that  the  syphilitic 
group  should  head  any  key  for  orderly  diagno- 
sis because  of  the  basic  importance,  because  of 
the  therapeutic  jwssibility,  and  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  accuracy  of  the  data  available  for 
diagnosis.  For  similar  cogent  reasons  hypo- 
phrenia  should  stand  second,  but  here  the  prin- 
cipal reason  will  be  the  basic  importance,  al- 
though both  of  the  other  points  are  worth  con- 
sidering. The  position  of  epilepsy  is  possibly 
a  point  to  question,  but  if  we  remember  the 
wide  variety  of  states  which  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  epilepsy  and,  further,  the  accu- 
racy of  the  history  in  the  majority  of  cases,  its 
position  seems  clear.  Similarly,  alcohol,  drugs, 
and  poisons  should  come  next,  because  of  their 
frequency,  the  multiplicity  of  the  disease  states 
encountered  and  the  frequent  resemblance  of 
alcoholic  states  to  others  of  more  obscure  causa- 
tion. It  is  particularly  with  the  orderly  plac- 
ing of  groups  V  and  VI  that  I  am  concerned. 
These  groups  clearly  shade  into  one  another  on 
grounds  of  etiological  and  symptom  similarity. 
Hence,  they  should  be  in  sequence.  Possibly  on 
the  ground  of  therapeutic  possibility,  the  soma- 
tic diseases  should  be  placed  first.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  clear.  However,  on  basic  im- 
portance it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  somatic 
diseases  need  first  to  be  excluded.  Many  soma- 
tic diseases  also  involve  the  brain  directly  in- 
stead of  secondarily  through  the  medium  of 
toxins,  however  elaborated.  Hence,  we  find 
need  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
somatic  disease  in  cases  which  seem  to  be  prob- 
lems of  brain  disease. 

But  it  is  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  symptom  similarity  that  I  would  urge  the 
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change  in  order.  Group  7,  including  the  senile 
psychoses,  is  clearly  more  nearly  related  in 
symptoms,  and  in  most  cases  in  the  mechanism 
of  production,  to  the  brain  diseases  than  to  the 
somatic.  To  be  sure,  this  was  one  reason  why 
Southard  adopted  this  particular  order.  He 
wished  to  avoid  juxtaposing  two  such  sympto- 
matically  and  geriatically  similar  groups.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  said  before,  it  seems  to  me  al- 
ways wise  to  consider  in  order  and  in  detail 
such  similar  groups,  since  then  we  always  hold 
sharply  in  mind  the  confusing  groups  and  our 
analysis  is  apt  to  be  more  adequate  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both. 

Let  us  contrast  the  alcoholic  and  somatic 
groups  and  take  up  first  the  sj^mptom  analysis 
of  the  alcoholic  group.  We  have  to  do  with 
pathological  intoxication,  delirium  tremens,  al- 
coholic hallucinosis,  dipsomania  and  acute  alco- 
holism, Korsakow's,  the  alcoholic  paranoid  con- 
ditions and  alcoholic  dementia.  Of  these  cer- 
tain ones  need  not  be  further  considered.  Deli- 
rium tremens  is  found  difficult  to  diflferentiate 
from  the  endotoxic  deliria,  since  there  is  no 
good  and  positive  symptom  for  such  differen- 
tiation. Tremor  occurs  in  either  group,  al- 
though more  likely  in  tremens.  Elevati(fti  of 
temperature  is  very  common  in  tremens  cases 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  demonstrated  pneu- 
monia. The  character  of  the  hallucinations  and 
of  the  clouding  of  consciousness  is  not  at  all 
characteristic.  The  fundamental  points  of  dif- 
ferential value  in  any  doubtful  case  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  mental  symptoms,  but  in  the 
demonstration  of  a  physical  disease  capable  of 
causing  a  delirium  in  the  absence  of  alcohol; 
or  the  absence  of  such  a  disease,  combined  with 
a  history  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  give  rise  to  the  symptoms.  Cases  pre- 
senting the  symptomatology  of  alcoholic  tallu- 
cinosis  in  the  absence  of  alcohol,  but  in  the 
presence  of  acute  infectious  disease  are  rare, 
but  do  occur.  In  the  recent  influenza  epidemic 
a  considerable  number  of  such  cases  have  been 
seen  in  this  particular  institution.  Thfe  cases 
presenting  the  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholic  hal- 
lucinosis often  show  many  symptoms  allied  to 
delirium  tremens,  although  in  the  typical  case 
the  differential  diagnostic  problem  with  alco- 
holic hallucinosis  is  paranoid  dementia  precox. 
Our  experience  makes  it  evident  that  either 
delirium  tremens  or  the  rather  t3rpical  hallueio- 
oses  may  be  closely  simulated  in  cases  arising 


from  somatic  disease,  including  acute  infec- 
tions, chronic  kidney  disease,  etc. 

Eorsakow's  syndrome  is  a  good  instance  of 
the  order  of  our  differential  diagnosis.  Most 
commonly  due  to  alcohol,  it  may  also  be  caused 
by  acute  infectious  disease,  by  chronic  endotoxie 
diseases,  by  cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  and  occurs 
in  senile  cases  in  the  absence  of  all  of  these 
causes.  In  any  Korsakow's  ease  we  would  ex- 
elude  its  various  causes  in  just  this  order.  Simi- 
larly in  a  case  of  intellectual  deterioration,  wc 
would  proceed  in  the  same  order  to  exclude 
alcoholism,  chronic  somatic  disease,  brain  dis- 
ease and  senility,  this  in  somewhat  the  order 
of  complexity  of  study  and  facts  to  be  obtained, 
ranging  down  to  the  simplest,  since  senile  de- 
terioration is  likely  to  have  less  complicating 
factors  than  the  others. 

Also  we  find  that  the  symptom  groups  in  the 
alcohol,  drug,  and  poison  series  have,  as  a  rule, 
little  relation  to  such  groups  in  the  focal  brain 
diseases.  There  are  cases  of  focal  brain  dis- 
ease showing  delirious  states,  or  Korsakow*s 
syndrome,  etc.,  but  these  are  certainly  in  the 
minority.  In  the  majority  6f  cases  we  have  to 
do  with  symptoms  of  dementia,  of  slow  devel- 
opment, and  chronic  character.  .  Encephalic 
diseases,  however,  have  a  distinct  symptomatic 
relationship  to  the  senile  psychoses.  We  are  aU 
aware  of  the  proverbial  difficulty  in  differen- 
tiation between  senile  dementia  and  arterio- 
sclcrrotic  states.  Brain  tumor  cases  with  marked 
mental  symptoms  are  quite  likely  to  show  them 
in  the  form  of  dementia,  which  is  not  entirely 
characteristic.  In  both  of  these  groups  we  are 
dealing  with  processes  leading  not  only  to 
marked  interference  with  function,  but  to  ac- 
tual loss  of  brain  cells.  Hence,  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  a  similarity  in  the  symptoms  be- 
tween brain  disease  and  the  senile  diseases. 

If  we  consider  also  the  fact  that  many 
somatic  cases  are  distinguished  only  with  dif- 
ficulty from  encephalic  diseases.  It  se^ns  to  me 
that  this  position  is  strengthened.  Well  known 
are  the  difficulties  in  determining  in  cardio- 
renal  and  vascular  cases  whether  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  toxic  somatic  condition  or  with  ac- 
tual vascular  disease  of  the  brain. 

Now,  if  we  can  so  easily  demonstrate  the  sim- 
ilarity in  symptoms  between  the  pharmaco- 
psychoses  and  the  somatop^ohoses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  encephalopsychoses  and 
the    geriopsychoses    on    the    other,    and    can 
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further  show  that  from  the  other  points 
of  view  the  groups  should  be  arranged  in 
this  order,  I  believe  it  is  logical  to  arrange 
them  in  an  ordinal  exclusion  scheme  in  such  a 
succession  that  this  seit  of  diagnostic  difBcul- 
ties  is  recognized.  Hence,  I  propose  that 
Groups  V  and  YI  be  interchanged  (making 
V  somatopsychoses  and  VI  encephalopsychoses), 
thus  rendering  the  scheme  somewhat  more 
logical  and  somewhat  better  adapted  to  the 
problems  of  differential  diagnosis  in  psychiatry. 


CHANGING  METHODS  AND  ADVANCES 
IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PROGBBS- 
SIVE  DEAFNESS  FOLLOWING  CHRONIC 
CATARRHAL  OTITIS  MEDIA.  (SEC- 
OND COMMUNICATION). • 

By  Feanoxs  p.  Bmebson,  M.D.,  PA.C.S.,  Bostoit, 
Major,  M.  C,  U.  8.  Army. 

In  the  etiology  of  chronic  secretory,  exuda- 
tive, catarrhal,  or  hypertrophic  otitis  media,  aur- 
ists  are  in  accord  as  to  the  pathology  and  nec- 
essary treatment  of  the  eustachian  tube  and 
middle  ear,  but  there  is  still  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  conditions  that  have 
preceded  the  chronic  state  and  as  to  what  steps 
are  necessary  to  arrest  or  improve  a  disease 
that  affects  the  majority  of  our  office  clientele. 
If  we  consult  our  latest  textbooks  we  find  that 
adenoids  are  mentioned  as  first  in  the  list  of 
causes,  and  here,  especially  in  children,  there 
would  be  no  controversy.  The  second  (still  to 
quote  from  the  latest  textbook),  recurrent  at- 
tacks of  subacute  catarrhal  otitis  media,  in 
which  resolution  is  never  quite  complete,  is 
given  as  a  cause.  Third,  frequent  attacks  of 
acute  rhinitis,  each  attack  giving  rise  to  more 
or  less  tubo-tympanic  congestion.  Fourth,  ob- 
structive nasopharyngeal  lesions  resulting  in 
chronic  tubal  catarrh  which  later  involves  the 
tympanum.  The  writer  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit as  a  substitute  for  these  subdivisions,  ex- 
cept the  first  as  a  primary  cause,  the  result  of 
early  infections,  usually  the  sequelae  following 
the  infectious  diseases  and  la  grippe.  These 
diseases  leave  a  streptococcus  focus  which  be- 
comes chronic  and  is  indefinitely  subject  to 
acute  exacerbations,  causing  recurrent  attacks 

*  Read  before  ihe  American  Otoloffical  Soolietj,  Atlantic  Citv. 
May    25,    1918.    (Revtocil.) 


of  subacute  catarrhal  otitis  media,  frequent  at- 
tacks of  what  seem  to  be  acute  rhinitis,  yet  are 
not  fresh  infections,  but  the  lighting  up  of  this 
chronic  focus,  and  lastly  making  obstructive 
nasopharyngeal  lesions  potential  factors  in  deaf- 
ness only  because  the  impaired  drainage  keeps 
up  the  chronic  infection.  In  taking  the  his- 
tories of  these  chronic  cases  one  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  tjiese  patients  have  had  vari- 
ous manifestations  of  the  same  infection,  dating 
back  to  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  or  la  grippe.  These  foci  have  resulted  in 
secondary  involvement  of  the  lymphatic  or  os- 
seous tissues,  and  such  focal  processes  are  sub- 
ject to  acute  exacerbations,  while  existing  as  a 
low  grade  infection  in  the  interval.  These  ex- 
acerbations are  so  constant  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  acute  infections  ever  take  place  in  a 
normal  nasopharynx.  The  writer  confesses  that 
in  late  years  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  otitis  catarrhalis 
adhesiva  and  the  catarrhal  or  hypertrophic 
processes  from  the  viewpoint  of  etiology.  Many 
cases  showing  but  little  evidence  of  secretory 
changes  in  the  membrana  tympani  with  the 
nasopharynx  clean  and  no  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  have  had  a  definite  chronic 
focus  in  the  throat.  In  these  cases  the  writer 
formerly  relied  upon  the  hearing  test  for  a  di- 
agnosis. He  now  believes  all  of  them  to  be 
due  to  a  toxine,  and  any  differential  diagnosis 
should  be  based  on  the  tissue  reaction  in  the 
tympanum  rather  than  upon  any  difference  in 
origin.  Some  of  the  cases  here  cited  show  the 
final  stage  of  a  catarrhal  process  where  the  hy- 
pertrophic changes  liave  been  succeeded  by  sec- 
ondary atrophy  and  nerve  degeneration  after  a 
steady  progression  from  the  throat  or  naso- 
pharynx to  the  eustachian  tube,  tympanum,  and 
inner  ear.  Many  other  cases  with  apparently 
the  same  etiology  are  followed  by  extreme  deaf- 
ness showing  toxic  nerve  changes  that  seem  to 
have  been  caused  by  absorption  directly  through 
the  lymphatics  or  blood  streams.  The  toxic 
focus  that  caused  the  nerve  changes  in  the  in- 
ner ear  probably  accounts  for  the  intestinal 
toxemia  referred  to  by  Stucky  and  other  writers. 

May  28,  1917.  E.  J.  P.  Born,  Rhode  Island, 
45  years.  Married.  Merchant.  P.  H.,  diph- 
theria, measles,  scarlet  fever.  No  aural  history 
in  childhood.  Rheumatism  seven  years  ago. 
Laid  up  six  to  seven  weeks.  Acute  infections 
in  the  head  constantly.    In  1901  had  la  grippe 
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and  lost  the  hearing  in  the  right  ear  gradually. 
No  history  of  discharge.  Tinnitus  with  bad 
weather.  Hearing  varies  with  climatic  conditions. 
Not  so  good  when  tired.  History  of  operation 
.in  left  nose  twenty  years  ago.  Never  been 
right  since.  Exammntion — Nares.  Left  pos- 
terior spur  and  senechia  almost  closing  the  pos- 
terior naris.  Contact  with  posterior  end  of  in- 
ferior  turbinate.  Cryptic  tonsillar  disease. 
Central  adenoid.  Both  eustachian  tubes  ob- 
structed at  the  isthmus.  Right  more  open  at 
pharyngeal  end.  Ears,  'A.  D. — Membrana 
tympani  indrawn.  Capillaries  injected  along 
the  manubrium.  L.  R.  gone.  Ground  glass  ap- 
pearance. A.  S. — Membrana  tympani  indrawn. 
Ground  glass  appearance.  All  folks  above  512 
heard. 


R. 

L. 

1/6/25 

W.   V. 

1/6/25 

ll"/24" 

R  512C* 

b"/22" 

e'^/y 

266C* 

-f<w 

6'78" 

96 

L.    L. 

96 

No  alcohol,  tobacco  moderate,  no  venereal 
histor>\  X-Ray  of  the  teeth  and  sinuses  nega- 
tive. Operation  at  Brooks  Hospital,  May  29, 
1917.  Senechia  removed.  Spur  removed  with 
saw.  Both  antra  opened.  Tonsil  and  adenoid 
operation.     (Right  tonsil  contained  free  pus.) 

November  16,  1917.  Right  eustachian  tube. 
Duers  electric  bougie  (constriction  thick  at 
isthmus  and  would  admit  only  the  second  size 
Yankauer  bougie).  Injections  along  the  manu- 
brium disappeared.  Tinnitus  stopped.  Reac- 
tion caused  return  of  tinnitus  and  tube  could 
not  be  bougied. 

December  28,  1917.  Right  eustachian  tube. 
Electrolysis. 

-February  28,  1918.  Both  tubes  open. 
Bougied,  argyrol  20  per  cent,  on  cotton  appli- 
cator. Sinusoidal  current  (multiplex  and  slow), 
using  each  five  minutes  in  each  ear. 

The  above  hearing  test  shows  the  loss  of  func- 
tion resulting  from  a  toxic  focus.  As  complica- 
tions we  have  marked  nasal  obstruction,  lym- 
phoid tissue  in  the  vault,  and  a  decided  nar- 
rowing of  both  eustachian  tubes  at  the  isthmus 
with  diseased  tonsils,  the  free  pus  in  the  tonsils 
being  the  most  important. 

Statm  Presens,  After  treatment  for  a  year 
his  eustachian  tubes  are  open,  the  tinnitus  and 
feeling  of  obstruction  gone,  but  his  hearing  re- 
mains unchanged.  He  has  had  one  acute  infec- 
tion during  the  year  at  the  time  of  a.  general 
epidemic. 


If  we  admit  that  a  pyogenic  focus  can  be 
present  throughout  life  as  a  streptococcus  in- 
fection, subject  to  acute  exacerbations,  then  we 
must  concede  that  toxemia  with  subsequent  nerve 
degeneration  plays  a  more  important  part  in 
non-suppurative  middle  ear  disease  than  we  have 
supposed  in  the  past.  From  analogy  we  would 
expect  that  the  synapses  of  the  auditory  path- 
way that  are  sensitive  to  the  poisons  of  quinine^ 
salicylic  acid,  morphia,  alcohoL  tobacco,  etc., 
would  also  be  vulnerable  to  constant  toxic  ab- 
sorption from  a  focal  process.  Clinically  this 
seems  to  be  so,  and  also  there  seems  to  be  a 
selective  action  that  sometimes  involves  the 
cochlear  and  sometimes  the  vestibular  branch 
of  the  auditory  nerve. 

It  is  known  by  all  aurists  that  following  a 
suppurative  otitis  media  the  ossicular  chain 
may  be  broken  by  necrosis  and  sloughing,  leav- 
ing wide  gaps  in  the  conducting  apparatus;  in 
addition,  the  membrana  tympani  may  be  gone 
and  yet  the  patient  may  hear  very  well.  Cases 
of  effectiva  otitis  media  may  show  elacarious 
deposits  with  marked  thickening  of  the  whole 
drum,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  fairly  good  func- 
tioni:»g  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  many  cases  of 
catarrhal  deafness  may  show  but  little  change 
in  the  membrana  tympani  and  yet  have  ccm- 
siderable  loss  of  hearing,  especially  in  the  upper 
register.  Is  this  due  to  changes  in  the  con- 
ducting apparatus  or  is  it  due  to  beginning 
auditory  nerve  degeneration,  or  to  both  causest 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ^to  have  marked  changes  in  bone  conduc- 
tion, unless  it  be  to  raise  it  in  the  early  stages 
to  have  toxic  nerve  deafness  in  connection  with 
chronic  hypertrophic  otitis  media.  In  these 
cases  there  is  often  a  hearing  test  that  is  almost 
identical  on  both  sides.  Represented  graph- 
ically it  would  bcj  like  the  following  for  a 
chronic  condition: 

Malleus  movable.  Folks  above  512  heard 
faintly  or  not  at  all.    Tinnitus  marked. 


B. 

L. 

Shout 

W.  V. 

Shout 

2-'/22" 

Rlnne  512C" 

W/W 

512 

U  L. 

512 

A  hearing  test  like  the  above  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  the  theory  of  a  conduction  deafness. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  both  ears  would  show 
the  same  degree  of  impairment  througfaoat  the 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  remember  that 
the  auditory  nerves,  after  passing  to  the  second 
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temporal  convolution^  send  as  many  fibers  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  as  remain  on  the 
proximal  side,  then  we  can  understand  how  a 
toxic  process  would  ultimately  affect  both  ears 
to  the  same  extent. 

This  patient,  48  years  of  age,  commenced  to 
be  deaf  as  a  girl,  following  scarlet  fever.  Dis- 
eased tonsils  with  a  low  grade  pharyngitis  and 
progressive  loss  of  hearing  without  marked  at- 
tacks of  tonsillitis  was  the  subsequent  history. 
In  cases  of  this  type  the  writer  believes  that  in 
the  hypertrophic  stage  of  catarrhal  otitis  media 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  sound  waves  is 
an  important  factor  in  impairment  of  hearing. 
When,  however,  secondary  atrophy  has  com- 
menced and  the  infection  has  extended  well 
into  the  eustachian  tubes  as  a  chronic  process, 
then  the  effect  of  toxemia  upon  the  auditory 
labyrinth  or  auditory  nerves  is  equally  impor- 
tant with  extension  from  the  tympanum.  Tin- 
nitus, which  is  only  another  name  for  vestibu- 
lar irritation,  has  for  its  exciting  cause  changes 
in  the  eustachian  tubes  more  often  than  any- 
where else.  The  loss  of  tension  or  the  relaxar 
tion  of  the  membrana  tympani  is  not  so  much 
a  cause  of  deafness,  but  this  condition  indicates 
a  wide'  open  and  usually  infected  eustachian 
tube  with  secondary  atrophy,  except  in  a  few 
cases  when  it  is  due  to  auto-inflation  or  re- 
peated politerization. 

The  following  case  was  treated  and  the  hear- 
ing tests  made  by  Lieut.  J.  R.  Gorman,  M.C. 

Boyer,  Louis — ^22  years.  Family  history  neg- 
ative. Present  illness :  For  the  past  three  years 
the  patient  has  had  tinnitus  like  escaping  steam. 
At  first  this  was  confined  to  the  right  ear.  Six 
months  later  it  was  noticed  in  the  left  ear. 
The  hearing  became  noticeably  impaired  about 
two  and  one  half  years  ago.  Tonsillitis  and 
head  colds-  occasionally  with  increase  of  tin- 
nitus. 

Influenza.  Patient  has  influenza  October 
1918.  At  this  time  his  condition  was  very  much 
aggravated  in  regard  to  his  hearing  and  the 
tinnitus.  Special  Examination.  A.  S. — M.  T. 
retracted.  Cone  of  light  but  little  distorted, 
if  any.  Appearance  of  M.  T.  indicates  but  lit- 
tle pathology.  A,  D. — ^M.  T.  shows  slightly  more 
retraction  than  in  opposite  ear,  with  but  little 
distraction  of  the  cone  of  light.  Nose.  High 
bulbous  enlargement  of  septum  which  is  more 
marked  on  the  right  side.  Posterior  Nares. 
Shows  posterior  tip  of  right  inrerior  turbinate 


hypertrophied  and  almost  in  contact  with  the 
right  side  of  the  septum.  M.  M.  of  septum  in 
the  region  of  the  right  inferior  turbinate  very 
much  thickened,  showing  frequent  contact.  Ton- 
sils. Hypertrophied  showing  muco-pus  on  both 
sides.    Hearing  Test. 


Right  Ear 

Left  Ear 

12  inches 

Watch 

24  inches 

5  feet 

Loud  whisper 

4  feet 

ac    3 

ac    10 

t)c    8 


(512^)  — =— 

be     7 


Patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  Decem- 
ber 23,  1918.  The  nose,  epipharynx,  and  throat 
were  treated  daily  with  25  per  cent,  argyrol 
rubbe.d  over  the  surface  of  the  M.  M.  until  De- 
cember 26,  when  tonsillectomy  was  done. 
Treatments  resumed  locally  until  December  30, 
when  a  submucous  resection  of  the  septum  was 
performed.  Oenerat  Treatment.  January  2, 
1919,  the  patient  was  sent  to  the  ward  and  put 
to  bed.  Magnesium  sulphate,  one  ounce,  the 
first  morning,  and  drams  two  for  the  four  fol- 
lowing days  was  given.  High  cleansing  enema 
once  a  day  for  seven  days.  Pilocarpine  hydro- 
chloride grs.  ^/jo  to  test  patient's  reaction.  Each 
morning  for  the  five  following  days  a  subcu.  of 
Vio  pilocarpin  was  given,  and  the  patient  well 
covered  with  blankets.  During  this  time  the 
patient  had  local  treatment  of  the  nose,  epi- 
phamyx  and  pharynx  with  25  per  cent,  argyrol. 

The  following  tests  cover  the  time  the  pa- 
tient was  under  observation: 


Dec.  28,  1918. 

Right  Ear 

Left  Ear 

12  inches         Watch 

26  inches 

5  inches  whispered  voice 

4  feet 

ac 

ac 

—  3/9             512C* 

—  14/10 

b« 

be 

Jan.  6,  1919. 

Right  Ear 

Left  Ear 

12  inches         Watch 

24  inches 

5  inches  whispered  voice 

4  feet 

ac 

ac 

—  3/8            5120^ 

—  7/10 

be 

be 

Jan.  17,  1919. 

Right  Ear 

Left  Ear 

12  inches         Watch 

30  inches 

15  inches  whispered  voice 

4  feet 

ac 

ac 

—  3/10          6120-' 

—  14/10 

be 

be 

Jan.  23,  1919. 

'Right  Ear 

Left  Ear 

20  inches         Watch 

43  inches 

1«  inches  whispered  voice 

8  feet 

ac 

ac 

—  5/10            512C-' 

—  15A6 

bo 

be 
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The  accompanying  hearing  test  shows  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  continued  toxic  process  acting  in 
the  same  way  as  the  systemic  poisons,  upon  the 
auditory  labyrinths  or  auditory  nerves.  These 
cases  are  very  common  in  which  the  hearing 
test  is  almost  identical  on  both  sides,  the  stapes 
movable,  and  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  otitis  ca- 
tarrahalis  adhesiva  is  often  made.  The  clinical 
history  is  one  of  frequent  days  marked  by 
malaise,  the  hearing  is  worse  with  the  exacer- 
bations of  the  throat  irritation  or  exhaustion, 
and  the  etiology  dates  back  to  a  streptococcus 
infection  following  grippe  or  the  infectious 
diseases.  The  writer  has  seen  many  simi- 
lar cases  that  were  examined  earlier,  while  the 
Binn^  test  was  still  positive,  that  seemed  to 
point  to  some  systemic  poison  and  in  which 
syphilis  was  considered  as  a  probable  cause.  A 
careful  history  often  revealed  a  verj"-  definite 
beginning  of  the  deafness,  with  the  exciting 
cause  still  active  after  a  long  number  of  years. 
In  many  cases  the  pharyngeal  vault  is  free  of 
lymphoid  tissue  and  there  is  no  history  of  head 
infections.  The  patient  may  even  deny  any 
tendency  to  sore  throat  and  yet  the  degenerate 
and  infected  tonsil  in  adults  is  usually  the  seat 
of  the  auto-intoxieation  and  deafness.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  toxic  focus, 
however,  without  noting  the  injection  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  palate,  the  perverted  secretion  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  location  of  acute  exacerba- 
tions, the  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  gland 
itself  not  being  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to 
base  our  conclusions.  In  association  with  these 
cases  of  lymphoid  infection  are  many  latent 
antra  and  apical  abscesses  of  the  teeth  that  may 
be  overlooked  more  ^isily  than  pyogenic  foci 
elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  the  ethmoid  laby- 
rinth. In  chronic  hypertrophic  otitis  media 
frequent  attacks  of  rhinitis  or  recurring  attacks 
of  tubo-tympanic  congestion  are  the  rule,  be- 
cause the  primarj'^  cause  remains  latent,  and 
exhaustion  is  as  productive  of  an  acute  exacer- 
bation as  is  exposure.  Whether  the  otoscopic 
examination  of  the  tympanum  indicates  a  pre- 
vious exudative  catarrh  or  is  clear,  depends 
upon  whether  the  toxine  was  absorbed  directly 
through  the  lymphatics  or  blood  stream,  or  first 
caused  a  low  grade  process  in  the  epipharynx, 
tube  and  tympanum.  Both  conditions 'may  ob- 
tain in  the  same  patient  with  the  same  etiology. 

March  18,  1918.  Mrs.  R.;  52  years.  Bom, 
Massachusetts.     Married.    P.  H.     Always  well 


and  not  subject  to  acute  infections.  Com- 
menced to  grow  deaf  20  years  ago.  There  has 
been  a  gradual  loss  of  hearing  each  year  since. 
She  has  been  under  the  constant  care  of  a  good 
aurist  whose  treatment  has  been  directed  largelj 
to  the  tubes.  Vertigo,  no  history  of.  Tinnitus, 
slight  once  for  24-48  hours.  Headaches,  hiatoiy 
negative.  Hearing  not  affected  by  climatic  con- 
ditions. Scarlet  fever  at  4  years,  diphtheria  at 
14  years,  measles  at  10  years.  Throat  trouble 
commenced  as  a  child.  ExamifMtion — Ear.  A 
S.  But  little  change  in  M.  T.  A.  D.— M.  T. 
Ground  glass  appearance.  Manubrium  not  in- 
jected. Indrawn.  L.  B.  gone.  No  areas  of 
atrophy  or  thickening.  Nasopharynx — ^Breath- 
ing free,  septum  straight,  no  posterior  hyper- 
trophies. Drainage  good.  No  infection.  Ac- 
cessory sinuses  negative.  B.  Fossae  free. 
Pharynx.  Low  grade  pharyngitis,  especially 
marked  on  the  sides.  M.  M.  looks  thickened 
and  darkly  congested.  Tonsils.  Cryptic  ton- 
sillar disease.  Both  small  and  submerged.  Pa- 
tient now  states  that  for  years  she  has  had  an 
unusual  amount  of  thick  secretion  in  her  throat, 
especially  in  the  morning.  That  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  her  to  get  up  nights  to  clear  her  throat 
and  that  the  throat  is  always  rough.  Teeth 
show  no  apical  abscesses. 

Hearing 
Shout 

1024O*  faint  in  A  D. ;  20480"  not  heard  in 
A  D.;  2048C*  foint  in  A.  S.  No  stapes  fixa- 
tion (Gell6  test  Degative.)  Air  and  bone  con- 
duction both  lowered. 

Diagnosis:  Both — Otitis  media,  catarrhal, 
chronic,  with  a  low  grade  phar3mgitis,  the  result 
of  a  chronic  tonsillar  infection.  Beginning  au- 
ditory nerve  degeneration.  Treatment:  Tonsil- 
lar exenteration.  Topical  applications  to 
pharynx. 

It  is  well  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  this 
case  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
history  of  repeated  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  or  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  free  pus 
in  the  degenerate  type  of  tonsil  so  often  found 
in  patients  between  40  and  60  years  of  age.  AH 
cases  that  are  causing  toxemia  do  have,  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer,  an  accompanying  low 
grade  pharyngitis  with  roughness  and  a  tend- 
ency to  clear  the  throat  on  rising  and  perverted 
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secretions.  In  this  case  the  right  ear  shows  the 
result  of  an  exudative  catarrh  in  the  right  tym- 
panum. The  left  membrana  tympani  is  clear, 
of  pearly  luster,  and  the  light  reflex  is  present, 
yet  the  hearing  tests  are  practically  the  same. 
To  conclude  we  find  our  etiology  to  consist 
in  a  chronic  infection  subject  to  acute  exacer- 
bations with  varying  degrees  of  virulency,  con- 
stantly tending  to  invade  contiguous  as  well  as 
remote  structures  by  continuity  or  through  the 
lymphatics  or  blood  stream.  The  tissue  reac- 
tions in  the  tympanum,  especially  about  the  os- 
sicular joints,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  re- 
action in  other  articulations  to  the  irritation  of 
a  definite  toxine.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that 
treatment  will  be  useless  after  secondary 
atrophy,  arthritic  changes  in  the  ossicular  ar- 
ticulations, or  auditory  nerve  degeneration  has 
taken  place.  The  one  serious  problem  is  to  es- 
tablish immunity  to  a  chronic  infection.  Drain- 
age is  essential,  but  there  are  secondary  foci 
beyond  our  reach  in  many  chronic  cases.  These 
cases  must  be  treated  on  broad  lines  of  corrected 
metabolism,  hydrotherapy,  out-of-door  living, 
rest,  etc.,  as  well  as  locally,  remembering  that 
audition  is  only  one  function  gone  wrong  in  the 
symptom  complex. 

The  improvement  to.  be  expected  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  duration  of  the  deafness  or 
age  of  the  patient,  but  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion. Very  many  cases  can  be  helped,  as  shown 
by  actual  hearing  tests.  In  others  the  process 
can  be  arrested.  Many  will  have  relapses  on 
account  of  secondary  foci  and  poor  resistance. 
Others  will  show  beginning  auditory  nerve  de- 
generation, but  eliminating  those  cases  that 
have  passed  beyond  our  aid,  there  are  still  a 
large  number  where  we  can  expect  good  results 
that  will  be  in  proportion  to  our  thoroughness 
and  patience  in  searching  out  and .  draining 
chronic  toxic  foci  and  curing  the  attending  in- 
fection. One  point  that  should  be  emphasized 
is  that  very  early  in  the  chronic  catarrhs  you 
may  have  beginning  auditory  nerve  degenera- 
tion without  marked  lowering  of  the  bone  con- 
duction, as  well  as  changes  in  the  tympanum. 

Most  of  the  cases  here  cited  represent  the 
terminal  stage  of  a  long-continued  hypertrophic 
or  catarrhal  process.  At  the  beginning,  one 
ear  is  more  involved  than  its  fellow,  but  with 
time  the  infection  extends  to  the  opposite  side, 
until,  in  many  eases,  the  hearing  may  be  identi- 
cal.    If  the  advance  has  been  by  way  of  the 


eustachian  tube  and  tympanum,  the  hearing  for 
the  two  sides  is  more  apt  to  vary  than  when  the 
toxine  acts  directly  by  way  of  the  lymphatics 
and  blood  stream.  It  is  obvious  that  any  im- 
provement depends  upon  early  removal  of  the 
cause  and  that  any  treatment  by  inflation  or 
other  means  that  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  existing  infection  is  not  only  a  loss  of 
time,  but  makes  the  patient  ultimately  worse, 
except  an  occasional  use  of  such  treatment  in 
the  hypertrophic  stage. 


DAVID  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE  TRANS- 
MISSION OP  DISEASE  BY  INSECTS. 

By  E.  W.  Gudgicb,  Ph.D.,  Gbeensbobo,  N.  C, 
State  Normal  College. 

A  NUMBER  of  years  ago  the  present  writer 
published  in  Science  three  historical  notes  on 
insect  transmission  of  disease.^  To  these  he  now 
desires  to  add  another  under  the  above  heading. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  David  Living- 
stone's books  know  in  what  wealth  of  natural 
history  notes  they  abound.  He  was*  a  capital 
observer  whom  nothing  seemed  to  escape,  and 
the  world  was  a  great  loser  when,  in  1835, 
there  was  lost  a  volume  of  his  journal  delivered 
for  him  by  the  Makololo  chief,  Sekeletu,  to  a 
trader  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  MoflFat  for  safe- 
keeping. He  states  that  his  reorrets  were  all  the 
greater  because  **it  contained  vah^able  notes 
on  the  habits  of  wild  animals.''.  However,  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  data,  collected  both 
before  and  after  this  catastrophe,  are  contained 
in  his  two  books:  *' Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
rqarches  in  South  Africa;  Including  a  Sketch 
of  Sixteen  Years'  •Residence  in  the  Interior  of 
Africa,"  etc.  New  York,  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1858;  and  '*  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Zambesi  and  Its  Tributaries,  etc.,  1858- 
1864."  This,  of  which  his  brother  Charles  is 
put  down  as  joint  author,  althousrh  David  Liv- 
ingstone really  wrote  it,  was  also  published  in 
New  York  by  the  Harpers  under  date  1866. 
In  addition  to  these,  his  journals  from  1865  to 
his  death  in  1873  were  collected,  edited,  and 
published  in  1874  by  his  friend,  Horace  Waller. 
Livingstone's  thirty-three  years  in  Africa 
(from  1840-1873)  resulted  in  a  knowledge  on 
his  part  of  the  southern  part  of  that  continent 
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and    of    its    natural   history,    which    was    not 
equalled  by  any  man  of  his  time. 

The  pests  of  Africa  are  many  and  vicious,  but 
more  vexatious  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
attacks  of  lion  and  crocodile  were  those  of  the 
tsetse  fly  and  the  mosquito.  The  one  brought 
about  the  death  of  his  riding  and  pack  and 
food  animals,  the  other  of  his  servants,  his  com- 
panions, and  finally  of  himself.  He  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  bite  of  the  former  conveyed 
infection,  and  the  strong  inference  is  that  he 
believed  this  to  be  true  of  the  latter  also.  And 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  this  day,  when  the 
attention  of  the  whole  medical  and  scientific 
world  is  so  riveted  upon  the  control  of  those 
two  insects  and  the  diseases  they  spread,  that 
a  brief  statement  of  David  Livingstone's  re- 
searches and  conclusions  will  be  of  interest  and 
value. 

Throughout -the  whole  of  Livingstone's  books 
runs  the  story  of  the  dangers  and  deaths  re- 
sulting from  the  bite  of  the  tsetse  fly..  How- 
ever, from  his  landing  at  Cape  Town  in  1840, 
it  was  ten  years  before  he  worked  his  way  far 
enough  north  to  come  into  the  domain  of  the 
fatal  tsetse. 

In  1850  Livingstone  journeyed  from  Kolo- 
beng  to  the  river  Mahabe,  and  after  crossing 
a  bad  stretch  of  desert  he  says,  on  page  93 
of  his  *' Travels  and  Researches,"  '*The  cattle, 
in  rushing  along  to  the  water  of  the  Mahabe, 
probably  crossed  a  small  patch  of  trees  contain- 
ing tsetse,  an  insect  which  was  shortly  to  be« 
come  a  perfect  pest  to  us.'' 

A  few  pages  further  on  (pp.  94-97)  in  the 
same  chapter,  occurs  the  following  careful  de- 
scription of  the  fly  and  of  the  effects  of  its 
bite  as  noted  in  1850: 

"A  few  remarks  on  the  tsetse,  or  Olossina 
morsiians,  may  here  be  appropriate.  It  is  not 
much  larger  than  the  common  house-fly,  and 
is  nearly  of  the  same  brown  color  as  the  com- 
mon honey-bee ;  the  after  part  of  the  body  has 
three  or  four  yellow  bars  across  it;  the  wings 
project  beyond  this  part  considerably,  and  it 
is  remarkably  alert,  avoiding  most  dexterously 
all  attempts  to  capture  it  with  the  hand -at 
common  temperatures ;  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  it  is  less  agile.  Its  peculiar 
buzz  when  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  traveler  whose  means  of  locomotion  are 
domestic  animals ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
bite  of  this  poisonous  insect  is  certain  death 


to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog.  In  this  journey, 
though  we  were  not  aware  of  any  great  nnm* 
ber  having  at  any  time  lighted  on  our  cattte^ 
we  lo0t  forty-three  fine  oxen  by  its  bite.  We 
watched  the  animals  carefully,  and  believe  that 
not  a  score  of  flies  were  ever  upon  them. 

''A  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  bite  of 
the  tsetse  is  its  perfect  harmlessness  in  m^n  and 
wild  animals,  and  even  calves,  so  long  as  th^ 
continue  to  suck  the  cows.  We  never  experi- 
enced the  slightest  injury  from  them  ourselTea, 
personally,  although  we  lived  two  months  in 
their  habitat,  which  was,  in  this  case,  as  riiarply 
defined  as  in  many  others,  for  the  south  bank 
of  the  Chobe  was  infested  by  them,  and  the 
northern  bank,  where  our  cattle  were  placed, 
only  fifty  yards  distant,  contained  not  a  single 
specimen.  This  was  the  more  remarikable,  as 
we  often  saw  natives  carrying  over  raw  meat 
to  the  opposite  bank  with  many  tsetse  settled 
upon  it. 

*'The  poison  does  not  seem  to  be  injected  by 
a  sting,  or  by  ova  placed  beneath  the  skin;  for, 
when  one  is  allowed  to  feed  freely  on  the  hand, 
it  is  seen  to  insert  the  middle  prong  of  three 
portions,    into'   which    the    proboscis    divides, 
somewhat  deeper  into  the  true  skin;    it  then 
draws  it  out  a  little  way,  and  it  assumes  a 
crimson  color  as  the  mandibles  come  into  brisk 
operation.     The    previously    shrunken     belly 
swells  out,  and,   if  left  undisturbed,  the  fly 
quietly  departs  when  it  is  full.    A  slight  itch- 
ing irritation  follows,  but  not  more  than  in  the 
bite  of  a  mosquito.     In  the  ox  the  same  bite 
produces   no   more  immediate   effects  thftw   in 
man.     It  does  not  startle  him  as  the  gad-fly 
does;    but  a  few  days  afterward  the  following 
symptoms  supervene:   the  eyes  and  nose  begin 
to  run,  the  coat  stares  as  if  the  animal  were 
cold,  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw,  and 
sometimes  at  the  navel;    and,  though  the  ani- 
mal continues  to  graze,  raiaciation  commences, 
accompanied  with  a  i>eculiar  flaccidity  of  the 
muscles,   and  this   pipceed^   unchecked   until, 
perhaps  months  afterward,  purging  comes  on, 
and  the  animal,  no  longer  able  to  graze,  per- 
ishes in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.    Those 
which  are  in  good  condition  often  perish  soon 
after  the  bite  is  inflicted,  with  staggering  and 
blindness,  as  if  the  brain  were  affected  by  it 
Sudden   changes  of  temperature  produced  by 
falls  of  rain  seem  to  hasten  the  pn^ess  of  the 
complaint;     but,    in    general,    the    emaciation 
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goes  on  oninterraptedly  for  months,  and,  do 
what  we  will,  the  poor  animals  perish  mis- 
erably. 

"When  opened,  the  cellulair  tissue  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  beneath  the  skin  is  seen  to 
be  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quantity  of  soap- 
bubbles  were  scattered  over  it,  or  a  dishonest, 
awkward  butcher  had  been  trying  to  make  it 
look  fat.  The  fat  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color 
and  of  an  oily  consistence.  All  the  muscles  are 
flabby,  and  the  heart  often  so  soft  that  the 
fingers  may  be  made  to  meet  through  it.  The 
lungs  and  liver  partake  of  the  disease.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  are  pale  and  empty,  and 
the  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  bile. 

*' These  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  what  is 
probably  the  case,  a  poison  in  the  blood,  the 
germ  of  which  enters  when  the  proboscis  is  in- 
serted to  draw  blood.  The  poison-germ,  con- 
tained in  a  bulb  at  the  root  of  the  proboscis, 
seems  capable,  although  very  minute  in  quan- 
tity, of  reproducing  itself,  for  the  blood  after 
death  by  tsetse  is  very  small  in  quantity  and 
scarcely  stains  the  hands  in  dissection. 

**The  mule,  ass,  and  goat  enjoy  the  same 
immunity  from  the  tsetse  as  man  and  the  game. 
Many  large  tribes  on  the  Zambesi  can  keep  no 
domestic  animals  except  the  goat,  in  consequence 
of  the  scourge  existing  in  their  country.  Our 
children  were  frequently  bitten,  yet  suffered 
no  harm ;  and  we  saw  around  us  numbers  of 
zebras,  buffaloes,  pigs,  pallahs,  and  other  an- 
telopes, feeding  quietly  in  the  very  habitat  of 
the  tsetse,  yet  as  undisturbed  by  its  bite  as 
oxen  are  when  they  first  receive  the  fatal  poi- 
son. There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the 
natures  of  the  horse  and  zebra,  the  buffalo  and 
ox,  the  sheep  and  antelope,  as  to  afford  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
Ts  a  man  not  as  much  a  domesticated  animal 
as  a  dog?  The  curious  feature  in  the  case,  that 
dogs  perish  though  fed  on  milk,  whereas  the 
calves  escape  so  long  as  they  continue  sucking, 
made  us  imagine  that  the  mischief  might  he 
produced  by  some  plant  in  the  locality,  and  not 
by  tsetse;  but  Major  Vardon,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  settled  that  point  by  riding  a  horse  up 
to  a  small  hill  infested  by  the  insect  without 
allowing  him  time  to  graze,  and,  though  he 
only  remained  long  enough  to  take  a  view  of 
the  country  and  catch  some  specimens  of  tsetse 
on  the  animal,  in  ten  days  afterward  the  horse 
was  dead. 


''The  well-known  disgust  which  the  tsetse 
shows  to  animal  excreta,  as  exhibited  wh^i  a 
village  is  placed  in  its  habitat,  has  been  ob- 
served and  turned  to  account  by  some  of  the 
doctors.  They  mix  droppings  of  animals,  hu- 
man milk,  and  some  -  medicines  together  and 
smear  the  animals  that  are  about  to  pass 
through  a  tsetse  district;  but  this,  though  it 
proves  a  preventive  at  the  time,  is  not  perma- 
nent. There  is  no  cure  yet  known  for  the  dis- 
ease. A  careless  herdsman  allowing  a  large 
number  of  cattle  to  wander  into  a  tsetse  dis- 
trict loses  all  except  the  calves ;  and  Sebituane 
once  lost  nearly  the  entire  cattle  of  his  tribe, 
very  many  thousands,  by  unwittingly  coming 
under  its  influence.  Inoculation  does  not  in- 
sure immunity,  as  animals  which  have  been 
slightly  bitten  in  one  year  may  perish  by  a 
greater  number  of  bites  in  the  next;  but  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  increase  of  guns  the 
game  will  perish,  as  has  bappened  in  the  South, 
and  the  tsetse,  deprived  of  food,  may  become 
extinct  simultaneously  with  the  larger  animals. ' ' 

As  to  the  care  with  which  he  investigated  the 
means  by  which  the  poison  was  transmitted,  we 
may  read  on  page  320  of  Volume  I  of  his  ''Last 
Journals'':  "In  examining  a  tsetse  fly  very 
carefully  I  see  that  it  has  a  receptacle  at  the 
root  of  the  piercer,  which  is  of  black  or  dark 
red  color;  and  when  it  is  squeezed,  a  dear  fluid 
is  pressed  out  at  its  point."  Of  this  apparatus 
uid  of  the  fly  itself,  Livingstone  gives  figures 
in  his  "Travels  and  Researches,''  on  page  612. 

It  is  plain  that  Livingstone  suspected  the 
large  mammals  of  being  alternative  hosts  of  the 
germs  of  tsetse  fly  poisoning,  for  on  page  282 
of  the  "Tfavels  and  Researches"  (1858)  he 
says  that  the  left  bank  of  the  Leeba  river  "has 
tsetse  and  elephant."  Then  he  adds,  "I  suspect 
the  fly  has  some  connection  with  this  animal, 
and  the  Portuguese  in  the  district  of  Tete  think 
so,  too,  for  they  call  it  MtLSca  da  elephwnt  (ele- 
phant fly)."  Again,  in  his  "Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi"  (1866)  he  says  oh  page  47:  "Prom 
the  spoor  of  buffaloes  and  elephants  it  appears 
that  these  animals  [occur]  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and — we  have  often  observed  the  associa- 
tion— the  tsetse  fly  is  common."  Again  and 
agfiin  the  tsetse  fly.  and  big  game  are  incident- 
ally noted  as  occurring  in  the  same  districts, 
but  on  page  447,  we  have  the  distinct  statement, 
"The  destruction  of  all  game  by  the  advance  of 
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civilization  is  the  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
the  tsetse.'* 

The  tsetse  fly  disease,  now  designated  by  its 
native  African  name  Nagaim,  is  known  to  be 
caused  by  a  minute  motile  protozoan  parasite, 
Trypanosoma  brucei.  Bruce,  whose  original 
paper  I  have  not  seea  (''Preliminary  Report 
on  the  Tsetse  fly  Disease  or  Xagana  in  Zulu- 
land/'  1896),  discovered  the  parasite  in  1894, 
at  least  40  years  after  Livingstone  wrote  the 
account  excerpted  above,  and  at  or  about  the 
same  time  showed  that  the  parasites  were  trans- 
mitted by  tsetse  flies   (Glosmia). 

In  view  of  what  Livingstone  wrote  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
quote  from  Prof.  E.  0.  Jordan's  ''Grcneral  Bac- 
teriology" (fourth  edition,  1904)  the  following 
paragraph  on  the  tsetse  fly  disease  of  horses 
and  cattle  in  South  Africa: 

**  Certain  tsetse  flies,  namely  Olosshui  nwrsi- 
ians,  and  others  of  this  genus,  seem  to  be  the 
only  insects  whose  bite  is  able  to  convey  the 
nagano  infection,  since  ordinary  biting  insects 
that  have  fed  on  infected  animals  are  not  able 
to  communicate  the  disease  to  healthy  subjects. 
It  is  possible  that  the  infection  is  sometimes 
transferred  mechanically  by  the  biting  tsetse- 
fly,  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  a  cyclical  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite  occurs  in  the  insect's 
body.  After  the  first  few  hours  after  biting, 
when  mechanical  transference  is  possible,  the 
fly  is  not  infective  until  about  the  eighteenth 
day.  It  may  remain  infective  for  at  least 
twelve  weeks  and  probably-  much  longer. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  para- 
site exists  in  the  blood  of  big  game 
in  parts  of  Africa,  and  that  the  fly  becomes 
infected  from  these  animals  -and  trans- 
mits the  disease  to  horses  and  cattle.  As  Bruce 
expresses  it,  the  reservoir  of  the  disease  is  found 
in  the  wild  animals.  It  is  said  that  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  larger  wild  herbivora  in  parts  of 
southern  Africa  has  rendered  the  tsetse-fly  dis- 
ease relatively  uncommon." 

Our  admiration  for  Livingstone's  careful  de- 
scription of  the  symptoms  of  tsetse-fly 
poisoning  will  be  enhanced  when  we  read  the 
following  excerpt  from  Park  and  Williams 
*' Pathogenic  Organisms"  (fifth  edition,  1914) 
on  the  symptoms  of  trypanosomiasis  in  ani- 
mals. 

"After  an  incubation  period  which  varies  iri 
the  s«  m"  ola'^^s  of  animals  and  in  those  of  differ- 


ent species,  as  well  as  with  the  conditions  of  in- 
fection, and  during  which  the  animal  remains 
perfectly  well,  the  first  symptom  to  be 
noticed  is  a  rise  of  temperature.  For 
some  days  a  remittent  or  intermittent 
fever  may  be  the  only  evidence  of  ill- 
ness. Later  on  the  animal  becomes  somewhat 
stupid ; .  watery,  catarrhal  discharges  from  the 
nose  and  eyes  appear;  the  hair  becomes  rough- 
ened and  falls  out  in  places  and  the  peripheraf 
lymph  nodes  are  enlarged.  Finally  the  catar- 
rhal discharges  become  more  profuse  and  the 
secretions  more  tenacious  and  even  purulent: 
marked  emaciation  develops;  edema  of  the 
genitals  and  dependent  parts  api>ears;  a  staor- 
gering  gait,  particularly  of  the  hind  parts,, 
comes  on,  in  some  forms  passing  on  to  paraly- 
sis. This  is  followed  by  death.  There  may  be 
various  ecchymoses  and  skin  eruptions.  Para- 
sites are  found  in  the  blood  more  or  less  regu- 
larly after  the  appearance  of  the  fever.  They 
are  often  more  numerous  in  the  enlarged  lymph 
nodes  and  in  the  bloody  edematous  areas  than 
in  the  general  circulation. 

**The  autopsy  shows  general  anemia,  an  en- 
larged spleen  with  hypertrophied  follicles,  more 
or  less  gelatinous  material  in  the  adipose  tissue, 
the  liver  slightly  enlarged,  a  small  amount  of 
serous  exudate  in  seroas  cavities,  edematous 
condition,  and  small  hemorrhages  in  various 
tissues.  There  is  a  relative  increase  of  the 
mononuclears  in  the  blood. 

''The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to 
many  months.  The  prognosis  seems  to  be  in- 
fluenced to  a  certain  extent  by  the  species  of 
host.  It  is  probably  always  fatal  in  horses. 
Some  cattle  recover.  The  cause  of  death  is  pos- 
sibly a  toxic  substance,  though  no  definite  toxin 
has  been  isolated.  Mechanical  disturbances 
(emboli,  etc.)  also  probably  play  a  part  in  pro- 
ducing death." 

Although  Livingstone  traversed  Africa  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  Quilimane  to  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  and  return,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
present  day  terrible  sleeping  sickness  due  to 
Trypanosoma  gambiense,  transmitted  by  another 
tsetse-fly,  Glossina  palpalis.  He  frequently 
speaks  of  the  tsetse-fly  biting  himself  and  his 
men  but  never  with  any  untoward  effects.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  bit  of  research  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  sleeping  sickness  disease. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Livingstone  from 
his  large  experience  would  have  associated  ma- 
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laria  and  mosquitoes,  but  here  his  ideas  were 
far  less  definite  than  as  to  the  tsetse-fly  and 
its  disease.  However,  we  find  some  few  refer- 
ences. He  distinctly  avows  that  the  bad  air  of 
swamps  does  not  cause  malaria,  although  he  rec- 
ognizes that  the  leeward  side  of  swamps,  in  a 
region  of  winds  steadily  prevailing  from  one 
point  of  the  compass,  is  much  more  malarious 
than  the  windward  side.  However,  in  his  ''Ex- 
pedition to  the  Zambesi"  (1866),  he  distinctly 
says  (page  389),  in  speaking  of  a  small  lake 
near  Nyassa,  **  Myriads  of  mosquitoes  showed, 
as  probably  they  always  do,  the  presence  of 
malaria." 


1  Ouds«r.  E.  W. :    An  Early  Note  on  Flies  m  TrmnamitUn  of  Dis- 
ease. Seienee,  1910,  N.   S.   xxxi,  pp.  31,  82. 
A    Second   Earlv    Note   on   the  Transmission   of  Yaws  by  Hies. 
Science,  1910,   N.   S.   xxxii,  pp.   682,  683. 

Farther  Early  Notes  on  the  Transmivton  of  the  Disease  Called 
Yaws.  Science,  1911,  N.  S.  xxxiii,  pp.  427,  428. 


PHYSICAL     FITNESS     FOB     OVERSEAS 
SEBYIOB. 

By  I^jbut.  John  F.  Martin.  M.C,  Garden  C?ity,  L.  T., 
NX, 

Air  fiervtce  Depot. 

The  examination  of  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel has  been  an  established  custom  at  the 
Air  Service  Depot,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
since  it  was  first  established  as  an  embarkation 
station  for  troops  of  the  aeronautical  service. 
While  one  would  suppose  that  troops  leaving 
training  camps  for  overseas  service  would  be 
physically  fit  as  a  unit,  circumstances  arise  by 
which  incapacitated  at  times  filter  through  to 
this,  as  well  as  other  embarkation  camps. 

The  responsibility  for  detecting  the  unfit  rests 
ux)on  the  surgeons  detailed  for  that  work,  and 
in  order  to  be  successful,  they  should  be  pro- 
ficient, well-trained,  and  acutely  observing.  It 
would  be  ludicrous  for  a  surgeon  to  say  that  a 
man  with  a  simple  goitre,  otherwise  in  good 
physical  condition,  was  unfit  for  overseas  serv- 
ice ;  also  to  allow  malingering  to  be  imposed. 

This  paper  deals  with  conditions  found  to  be 
of  a  surgical  nature,  and  found  during  daily 
inspection  of  squadron  and  detachment  person- 
nel by  the  surgeons  in  charge,  then  passed  on 
to  a  board  of  officers  finally  to  determine  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  men.  Gtood  results  have  shown. 
in  that  but  one  case  of  frank  disease  was  turned 
back  from  the  port  of  embarkation  out  of  a 


group  of  about  forty  thousand  sent  away;  and 
such  favorable  results  can  be  obtained  only 
through  the  unifying  factors  of  system. 

When  troops  arrive  at  this  depot,  they  are 
unmediately  ins^cted  by  the  epidemiologist, 
after  a  certification  as  to  infectious  and  vene- 
real diseases  has  been  made  by  the  surgeon  in 
dharge.  All  infectious  diseases  are  immediately 
sent  to  hospital,  and  isolated  in  respective 
wards;  venereal  diseases  are  sent  to  the  genito- 
urinary wards.  Physical  defects  are  noted — 
whether  medical  or  surgical,  and  are  listed  for 
further  reference.  Such  tabulation  results  in 
no  confusion  or  difficulty  in  eliminating  the 
physically  unfit  for  overseas  service. 

When  a  man  is  found  by  the  board  of  exam- 
iners to  be  unfit  for  overseas  service,  a  distinc* 
tion  is  made  as  to  whether  he  is  temporarily  or 
permanently  so ;  if  temporarily  so,  he  is  sent  to 
the  hospital  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
as  the  case  may  be;  if  he  is  permanently  so,  he 
is  finally  transferred  to  the  casual  ineligibles 
(ineligible  for  overseas  service.)  Those  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  f^er  receiving  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment,  are  transferred  to  the 
casuals  convalescent,  with  a  recommendation  as 
to  whether  they  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
casual  eligibles  or  casual  ineligibles.  Men  in 
the  casual  ineligibles  are  brought  before  a  board 
of  officers  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  for 
limited  domestic  service  or  unfit  for  any  form 
of  military  service;  in  the  former  instance, 
they  are  transferred  to  the  development  batta- 
lion. 

Physical  unfits  are  of  three  classes:  (a) those 
temporarily  unfit;  (b)  those  partly  unfit  for 
military  service;  (c)  those  wholly  unfit  for  any 
form  of  service.  Class  A  consists  of  correctable 
medical  and  surgical  incapacities,  such  as,  sec- 
ond  degree  fiat  feet,  hernia,  chronic  appendi- 
citis, etc. ;  Class  B  includes  arthropathies  (anky- 
losis, short  limbS)  chronic  arthritis),  contrac- 
tures, and  similar  incapacities;  Class  C  fum- 
idies  the  mental  defectives,  acute  and  chronic 
tuberculosis,  chronic  cardiacs  (poorly  compen- 
sated), nephritics,  and  other  defects,  rendering 
the  possessor  unable  to  perform  even  limited 
service. 

Among  seven  thouiand  and  three  hundred 
enlisted  personnel  examined,  the  most  frequent 
surgical  condition  found  was  chronic  hypertro- 
phic tonsillitis,  being  operable  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  cases;  varicocele,  second  and 
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third  degree,  was  found  present  in  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  cases;  and  operated  on  only 
when  symptoms  were  distinctly  manifest;  oper- 
able hernia  was  discovered  in  sixty-six  in- 
stances, all  but  one  of  which  was  of  inguinal 
type;  hemorrhoids  were  found  operable  in 
twenty- four  cases;  undescended  testes  were  dis- 
covered nine  times;  hydrocele  five.  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  cases  of  flat  feet  were  dis- 
covered, seventy-three  being  of  second  degree; 
cases  of  third  degree  flat  were  found  in  most 
instances  unfit  for  full  military  service. 

The  examination  of  oflScers  for  overseas  serv- 
ice is  done  at  this  hospital  by  a  board  of  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  While  most  of  the 
officers  coming  to  this  depot  have  been  in  serv* 
ice  long  enough  to  have  been  examined  many 
times,  yet  now  and  then  an  officer  is  disquali- 
fied for  service,  temporarily  or  permanently, 
on  account  of  some  physical  defect. 

All  must  present  records  of  having  received 
complete  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  immuniza- 
tion, also  vaccination  asrainst  smallpox ;  and  re- 
cently the  entire  command — officers  and  en- 
listed men — have  been  vaccinated  against  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia  infection,  the  same  be- 
ing recorded  on  certificate  of  fitness  for  over- 
seas service.  Among  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  officers  examined,  hernia  was  found  to  be  the 
most  common  surgical  condition  and  found 
operable  in  nine  instances ;  hydrocele  was  found 
five  times;  one  rectal  fistula;  one  nephrolithia- 
sis ;  one  single  kidney  (nephrectomy) ;  and  one 
chronic  appendicitis.  The  officers  having  the 
single  kidney  and  nephrolithiasis  were  found 
permanently  unfit  for  overseas  service,  but  fit 
for  domestic  military  service. 

By  correcting  incapacities  requiring  surgical 
tervention,  officers  and  enlisted  men  were 
made  better  fit  to  fight  and  less  likely  to  become 
hospital  patients  overseas.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  chronically  hypertrophied  tonsils, 
subgect  to  acute  exacerbations,  are  better 
removed  than  allowed  to  remain,  for  one  such 
case  might  not  only  be  a  hospital  charge  a 
good  percentage  of  the  time,  but  serve  as  a 
carrier  of  acute  infection,  such  as  Vincent's 
angina,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.  Removing  sources  of 
infection  among  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
army  certainly  should  include  chronically  in- 
fected tonsils  among  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  disease  dissemination. 


Marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
acute  tonsillitis  was  noticed  among  squadron 
personnel,  not  considering  those  that  had  their 
tonsils  removed  other  than  as  potential  carriers. 
It  was  observed  that  men  most  subject  to  acute 
attacks  of  tonsillitis  were  those  that  contracted 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  as  a  rule.  One 
squadron  having  had  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
showed  five  carriers  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
and  when  they  were  removed  and  isolated  there 
were  no  new  cases ;  the  three  cases  of  diphtheria 
might  have  had  their  origin  from  one  of  the 
carriers.  In  the  same  squadron  there  were 
eleven  cases  of  chronically  enlarged  tonsils, 
among  which  three  cases  of  scarlet  fever  de- 
veloped ;  removal  of  the  tonsils  of  the  remaining 
eight  not  only  cured  their  tonsillitis,  but  lessened 
the  danger  of  disease  dissemination  to  the  rest 
of  the  command. 

Correcting  surgical  incapacities,  apt  to  ren- 
der the  possessor  a  hospital  charge  overseas,  is 
a  procedure  not  to  be  neglected  at  military 
camps,  for  efficiency  reasons;  and,  conversely, 
one  should  not  operate  on  minor  physical  in- 
capacities that  are  better  left  alone. 

Forming  a  huge  army  from  the  nation's  man- 
power rendered  it  pecessary  not  only  to  train 
the  men  in  the  art  of  warfare,  but  also  made 
it  obligatory  upon  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  to  correct  physical  faults  when  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  make  the  possessor  fit  to  fight ;  and 
the  great  benefit  derived  tram  conservative  cor- 
rective surgery  will  be  more  apparent  after  the 
war  in  the  absence  of  such  minor  incapacities 
in  those  that  possessed  them. 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  PNEUMOTHO- 
RAX TREATMENT  OF  PUI/MONART 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

By  Herbbbt  F.  Gammons,  M.D.,  Cabubbad,  Texas. 

The  remarkable  immediate  benefits  resulting 
from  the  use  of  pneumothorax  are  so  encour- 
aging to  both  patient  and  physician,  that  un- 
doubtedly the  main  object  of  the  treatment  is 
not  obtained  in  many  instances. 

Our  good  judgment  is  often  overbalanced  by 
our  enthusiasm  with  the  result  that  we  go  to 
the  extremes  when  we  consider  these  immediate 
benefits  and  fail  to  consider  the  ultimate  re- 
sults. 
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Such  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  treatments 
for  puhnonary  tuberculosis,  especially  the  tu- 
berculin and  rest  treatments.  There  are  some 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  are  ben- 
efited by  tuberculin  treatment  and  by  prolonged 
rest.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  tuberculin 
and  prolonged  rest  are  not  indicated.  To  treat 
a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  any  spe- 
cial treatment,  regardless  of  indications  or  con- 
traindications, is  to  mistreat  the  case. 

The  going  to  extremes  by  physicians  in  the 
treatment  of  pidmonary  tuberculosis  is  often- 
times the  result  of  reading  glowing  accounts  of 
successes  resulting  from  such  a  special  treat- 
ment. 

In  treating  pulmonary  tuberculosis  we  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  many  factors  which 
enter  into  the  cases  in  question.  We  fail  to  con- 
sider that  each  case  is  a  case  unto  itself  as  re- 
gards its  resistance  and  the  virulence  of  the 
infecting  organisms. 

Furthermore,  we  fail  to  consider  the  proba- 
ble fature  life  of  the  patient,  his  opportunities 
for  taking  treatment  for  an  extended  length 
of  time,  and  his  ability  to  cooperate  with  the 
physician  in  all  details  of  both  special  treat- 
ment and  the  regular  sanatorium  or  hygienic 
treatment. 

When  we  consider  the  advisability  of  treat- 
ing tuberculous  patients  by  artificial  pneumo- 
thorax, excepting  hemorrhage  and  last  resort 
cases,  we  must  attempt  to  determine  what  the 
future  of  the  case  in  question  will  be.  That  is 
to  say,  in  a  sanatorium  where  patients  have  a 
limited  length  of  time  in  which  to  take  treat- 
ment, we  must  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
patient  will  continue  the  treatment  for  the  nec- 
essary length  of  time  to  get  anatomic  healing. 

Also,  we  must  decide  if  a  patient,  after  leav- 
ing a  sanatorium,  will  be  able  tp  continue  treat- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  a  physician  com- 
petent to  determine,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, increased  activity  in  the  opposite  lung. 

At  the  same  time  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  presence  of  disease  of  other  organs  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  young  and 
old  patients  are  usually  not  good  subjects  for 
induced   pneumothorax  treatment; 

Very  nervous  patients  should  also  be  excluded 
xinless  the  nervousness  is  of  toxic  origin.  Pa- 
tients with  marked  cardio-renal  vascular  dis- 
ease prove  to  be  poor  risks. 

Even  after  we  have  excluded  all  of  the  above 
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considerations  we  must  still  take  into  considera^ 
tion  the  complications  of  pneumothorax  treat- 
ment, such  as  embolism,  pleural  shock,  pleural 
effusion  and  hemorrhage. 

Often  we  will  pick  out  a  case  which  promises 
results,  but  after  pneumothorax  is  administered 
we  get  symptoms  of  "walling  in"  of  discharg- 
ing cavities.  Such  is  the  case  in  Figure  1 .  This 
patient  gave  promise  of  being  a  splendid  case 
for  the  pneumothorax  treatment,  but  following 
instillation  of  air,  the  temperature  was  elevated, 
cough  and  sputum  stopped,  and  general  poison- 
ing was  marked.  This  case  apparently  had  a 
cavity  which  was  normally  discharging  freely, 
but  following  partial  collapse,  the  opening  to 
the  cavity  was  closed  with  a  result  that  the 
broken  down  tissue  and  pus  were  absorbed. 
After  the  air  was  absorbed  and  the  patient  be- 
gan to  expectorate,  all  signs  disappeared  until 
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another  treatment,  when  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  phenomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  Figure  2  shows  the  drop 
in  temperature  following  pneumothorax  in  a 
patient  with  tuberculosis  pneumonia  whom  we 
did  not  expect  to  live. 

The  treatment  of  left-sided  eases  is  not  as 
hopeful  as  that  of  the  right-sided.  In  most 
every  leftnsided  case  I  have  had  marked  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  vomiting  was  very  frequent,  being  ap- 
parently due  to  the  pressure  on  the  stomach. 
In  a  few  instances  left-side  cases  have  severe 
headache. 

I  have  found  that  pleural  eflfusion  occurs  in 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  by 
artificial  pneumothorax.  In  many  instances 
this  effusion  becomes  purulent. 


In  a  previous  paper*  I  described  an  improved 
method  of  refilling  cases  treated  by  artificial 
pneumothorax.  This  conusted  of  the  uae  of  a 
ten  gauge  one  and  one-half  inch  steel  needle 
through  which  the  soluti(m  was  passed  to  anes- 
thetize the  tissues  in  the  intercostal  space.  After 
passing  the  needle  through  the  tissues  and 
gradually  infiltrating  them  with  the  cocaine, 
the  pleural  space  was  reached  and  I  did  not 
withdraw  the  needle,  but  I  removed  the  syringe 
and  then  attached  the  rubber  tube,  from  the 
pneumothorax  apparatus,  to  the  needle  in  posi- 
tion. In  this  way  I  limited  the  number  of  en- 
trances to  the  pleural  cavity  to  one,  thereby  de- 
creasing shock,  pain,  hemorrhage,  and  infection. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  using  the  same 
method  on  the  initial  puncture  cases  and  it  is 
much  more  agreeable  than  the  old  method. 
While  using  the  older  method  I  accidentally 
punctured  an  artery,  which  was  apparently  lo- 
cated in  a  caseous  area,  with  resulting  death 
from  internal  and  external  hemorrhage.  This 
occurred  in  a  hopelessly  far  advanced  case,  but 
the  shock  to  me  was  as  severe  as  if  it  had  been 
in  a  very  hopeful  case.  I  feel  this  accident 
would  not  have  occurred  had  I  used  the  small 
needle  herein  described. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go  into 
detailed  statistics,  which  would  be  meaningles 
to  those  not  familiar  with  the  cases  in  question, 
and  I  will  mention  that  the  material  which 
formed  the  basis  for  my  observations  consisted 
of  ninety-eight  patients,  in  whom  over  two 
thousand  entrances  into  the  chest  were  made. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  these  cases  were  left-sided 
cases.  Many  have  left  my  supervision  and  I  do 
not  know  the  present  condition  of  them.  The 
treatment  that  they  have  been  taking  would  in- 
fluence their  present  condition,  naturally. 

None  of  these  cases  have  been  absolutely 
cured.  Many  have  been  greatly  benefited.  A 
few  are  probably  worse  off  than  they  would 
have  been  without  the  treatment,  on  account  of 
the  pleural  effusion  which  has  become  infected. 
About  thirty  per  cent,  have  died,  although  this 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  not  properly  se- 
lected, as  a  few  of  these  cases  who  died  would 
not  care  for  themselves. 

My  observations  have  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

First — Consider  the  possibility  of  using  arti- 

*^  Improved  Method  of  Re-flUinr  Oum  Traded  by  Aitifldal  Pbcs- 
nwthonur.    /our.  A.  M,  A.,  March  2S,  1918.  p.  848. 
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ficial  pneumothorax  in  every  case  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Second — ^Use  every  hygienic  method  first  and 
then  if  the  chance  of  improvement  following 
pneumothorax  appears  good,  use  it. 

Third — ^Artificial  pneumothorax  should  not 
be  used  as  a  last  resort,  as  a  rule. 

Fourth — ^After  the  pneumothorax  is  started 
and  there  are  good  prospects  of  a  complete  col- 
lapse,  the  treatments  should  be  administered 
often.  It  is  best  to  give  300  cc.  at  the  initial 
attempt  and  then  it  should  be  given  every  two 
or  three  days  until  the  lung  is  collapsed.  The 
amount  to  be  given  at  each  operation  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  manometric  reading. 

Fifth — ^If,  after  a  few  attempts,  numerous 
adhesions  are  present  preventing  a  complete 
collapse,  the  case  should  be  given  up  as  a  fail- 
ure. 

Sixth — The  ulcerative  case  offers  the  best  re- 
sults. Unilateral  cases  without  much  sputum 
and  fever  should  not  be  treated  with  pneumo- 
thorax, even  though  their  entire  lung  is  full  of 
large,  moist  r&les.  The  collapse  would  in  these 
cases  tend  to  tear  up  the  fibrosed  areas. 


FAT    EMBOLISM    SHOCK    IS    NOT    EX- 
PLAINED    BY     EMBOLISM     OF     THE 

LUNGS. 

Bt  W.  T.  Porter,  M.D.,  Boston. 

[From  the  Laboratory  of  Comparative  Physiology  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.] 

In  February,  1917,  I  demonstrated  tbat  the 
fall  of  arterial  pressure  and  the  other  symp- 
toms of  wound  shock  can  be  produced  by  the 
injection  of  neutral  olive  oil  into  the  external 
jugular  vein.^ 

In  May  and  June  of  that  year,  I  confirmed, 
by  observations  at  the  Massif  de  Moronvillers 
and  the  Cherain  des  Dames,  the  statement  made 
to  me  at  the  Carrel  Hospital  in  Compiigne, 
namely,  that  shock  is  most  frequent  after  shell 
fracture  of  the  femur  and  after  multiple 
wounds  through  the  subcutaneous  fat* — condi- 
tions in  which  much  fat  enters  the  blood,  with 
resultant  infraction  of  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and 
other  organs. 

These  facts  led  me  to  declare  that  fat  embo- 
lism is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  wound  shock 
upon  the  battlefield. 


Shortly  thereafter,  several  physiologists  and 
many  surgeons  denied  that  fat  embolism  could 
properly  be  said  to  be  a  cause  of  wound  shock. 
My  results  were  to  be  explained,  they  contended, 
by  embolism  of  the  lungs.  This  contention  was 
completely  overthrown  in  July,  1918,  when 
shock  was  produced  by  the  infarction  of  the 
vasomotor  region  through  the  injection  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  oil  (0,1  cc.  per  kilo)  into 
the  central  end  of  the  vertebral  artery.  Ves- 
sels of  the  vasomotor  region  were  seen  to  be 
plugged  with  oil  in  sections  stained  with 
sharlach  R.' 

II. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  prove  by  two 
other,  methods  that  fat  embolism  shock  cannot 
be  explained  by  emfbolism  of  the  lungs. 

The  first  of  these  methods  produces  shock  by 
injections  through  the  central  end  of  the  caro- 
tid artery.  This  may  excite  surprise.  Not  long 
ago  an  experimenter  of  repute  strengthened, 
as  he  thought,  the  ease  for  embolism  of  the 
lungs  by  failing  to  produce  shock  by  the  injec- 
tion of  oil  into  the  central  end  of  the  carotid 
artery.  His  failure  to  lower  the  blood  pressure 
by  embolism  of  the  brain  seemed  to  him  to  leave 
the  field  clear  for  embolism  of  the  lungs. 

The  unsuccessful  experimenter  could  hardly 
have  forgotten  that  the  vasomotor  region  is  sup- 
plied by  the  basilar  artery  and  not  by  the  caro- 
tid. Probably  he  reasoned  that  the  circle  of 
Willis  is  an  open  road  through  which  oil  injected 
into  the  central  end  of  the  carotid  would  easily 
reach  the  nerve  centers  in  the  bulb.  If  he  is  of 
that  mind,  he  has  fallen  into  the  pit  which  the 
anatomists  have  dug.  Ttat  the  circle  of  Willis 
is  a  generous  anastomosis  cannot  be  disputed. 
But  the  direction  taken  by  a  drop  of  oil  enter- 
ing this  circle  will  not  finally  depend  on  the 
anatomical  relations.  The  vascular  pressure  is 
the  warder  of  these  gates.  The  circle  of  Willis 
is  a  balanced  pressure  ring,  in  which  the  pres- 
sure from  the  basilar  area  contends  with  that 
from  each  carotid  area.  So  dear  is  this,  that 
experiments  would  seem  superfluous,  were  it  n6t 
for  the  peril  inherent  in  a  priori  reasoning. 
But  the  experiments  are  not  less  clear. 

If  1  cc.  of  neutral  olive  oil  is  injected  into 
the  central  end  of  one  carotid  in  a  cat  weighing 
4  or  «5  kilos  (both  vertebrals  and  the  other  caro- 
tid artery  being  free),  shock  rarely  follows. 
Obviously,  the  oil  enters  parts  of  the  brain  an- 
terior to  the  bulb  and  does  not  plug  the  vessels 
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in  the  vasomotor  region.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  clamp  be  placed  temporarily  (4  minutes)  on 
one  carotid  while  the  oil  is  passing  through  the 
other  carotid,  shock  usually  does  follow. 

Like  the  injection  of  oil  into  the  vertebral 
artery,  this  experiment  is  doubly  destructive 
against  the  hyx>othesis  that  shock  is  due  to 
embolism  of  the  lungs;  for  it  leaves  the  lungs 
free  and  produces  shock  by  the  embolism  of  a 
particular  region  of  the  brain. 

III. 

The  second  of  the  two  new  methods  compares 
two  procedures,  A  and  B,  in  each  of  which  0.5 
c.c.  of  neutral  olive  oil  per  kilo  of  body  weight 
is  injected  into  the  external  jugular  vein  of 
eats.  The  rate  of  inflow  is  about  1  c.c.  in  15 
seconds. 

In  series  A,  both  carotid  arteries  were  closed 
but  both  vertebral  arteries  were  free.  Shock 
usually  took  place. 

In  series  B,  both  carotid  arteries  were  free 
but  both  vertebral  arteries  were  closed.  Shock 
seldom  took  place. 

Yet  the  lungs  were  infarcted  equally  in  both 
series.  In  fact,  the  method  in  series  A  was 
identical  with  that  in  series  B,  except  that  in  A 
the  fat  passing  through  the  lungs  into  the  gen- 
eral circulation  could  reach  the  brain  through 
the  vertebral  arteries,  whereas  in  B  it  could 
enter  the  brain  only  through  the  carotid  arte- 
ries. Obviously,  the  state  of  the  lungs  being 
identical  in  both  series,  the  difference  in  the 
result  of  the  two  series  must  be  due  to  a  factor 
outside  the  lungs.  The  experiments  point  clear- 
ly to  embolism  of  the  vasomotor  region  as  the 
cause  of  the  shock  observed  in  series  A,  in  which 
the  vertebral  arteries  were  open. 

IV. 

The  three  methods  detailed  above  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.^  Fat  embolism  shock  is  not 
explained  by  embolism  of  the  lungs. 

RKPBKEKCB9. 

»  Boston  Mkdical  axd  Surgical  Jourval,   Feb.   16,   1917,   cbonrl, 

p.   S48. 
*Bo8T0H  Mboical  ajid  Surgical  Journal,  Sept  d,  1017,  dxzrii, 

p.  82e. 

"  BOATON    MBDICAL    AlTD    SUROICAL    JOURNAL,    Axig.     22,    1918,    dxzix, 

p.  278. 
*  Followinfc  ifi  ft  complete  list  of  the  papera  In  this  series :  Boston 
Mrpical  AND  Surgical  Journal,  1916,  Vol.  cbcxv,  pp.  804-858; 
1917.  Vol.  clxxvi.  p.  248 ;  Ibid,,  p.  ^99  ;•  1917,  Vol.  clxxvil,  pp. 
32«-828;  1918,  Vol.  dxxviii,  pp.  867-880;  Comptes  rendui  de 
I'Acad^mie  dec  Sciences,  Pftris,  Oct  80,  1918,  t  188,  v.  492 ; 
/ftitf.,  July  28,  1917,  t  186,  p.  184 ;  Proceedimrs  of  The  Institute 
of  Medicine  of  Chic<«o,  1918,  VoL  li,  pp.  24-29 ;  Boston  Mrdioal 
AND  Surgical  Journal,  1918,   Vol.  clzziz,  pp.   278,  274. 


COLLEGE   OP  PHYSICD^S    OP    PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Meeting  of  Wednesday,  Januaby  1,  1919,  at 
8  P.M. 

The  President,  Colonel  Richard  H.   Harte,  in 
the  Chair. 

BGCONSTBUCnON       PBOQRAM       OF       THE       PUBUC 
HEAI/TH  SERVIGK 

Senior  Surgeon  Charles  E.  Banks,  U.SP. 
H.S.,  Washington,  D.  C:    Whoever  writes  the 
history  of  the  present  war  will  find  among  the 
most  significant  of  its  developments  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  profession  in  the  field  of  piieven- 
tive  medicine ;   in  the  hnge  army  of  nearly  five 
millions  mobilized  in  the  United  States  there 
have  been  less  than  200  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
One  may  safely  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
markable   work   in   sanitation    and   preventive 
medicine  carried  on  by  the  allied  medical  orgaa- 
izations,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fighting  men 
were  preserved  from  ignominious  death  from 
preventable  disease.     That  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  military  zone  under  the  most 
unfavorable  environments  can  be  duplicated  in 
civil  life  under  less  complicated  conditions.  The 
men  whose  lives  were  saved  by  the  application 
of  modern  sanitary  methods  and  the  principles 
of  preventive  medicine  understand  the  neeessitj 
for  the  application  of  sound  sanitary  principles 
to  the  ordinary  daily  walks  of  life.     They  will 
not  only  practice  these  principles  themselves, 
but  demand  that  those  in  authority  in  health 
matters  shall  apply  them  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health.    The  superficial  work  whieh  hat 
characterized  a  good  deal  of  our  health  aetivi- 
ties  in  the  past  will  be  tolerated  no  longer.    The 
medical  profession  must  be  prepared  for  a  re> 
construction  of  methods  in  connection  with  the 
public  health.     The  saner  logic  of  preventive 
medicine  will  supersede  the  ancient  order  of  at- 
tempting to  cure  disease  that  has  become  estab- 
lished.   The  leadership  in  this  period  of  recon- 
struction will  naturally  devolve  upon  the  United 
States   Public   Health   Service.     The   program 
with  which   this  natural   organization   intend<! 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  situation  is  com- 
prehensive and   far-reaching,   and   for  its  fnll 
success  is  dependent  upon  the  cooperation  of 
organized  medicine.     It  meets  urgent  national 
needs  by  outlining  health  activities  which  are 
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practicable  and  which  will  yield  the  maximum 
resolt  in  protecting  national  health  and  will  di- 
miniah  the  toll  of  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed 
by  preventable  disease  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions. The  program  comprises  exnaustive  work 
under  industrial  hygiene,  rural  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, water  supplies  (National  development  of 
safe  water  supplies),  milk  supplies  (National 
development  of  safe  milk  supplies),  sewage  dis- 
posal, malaria  (National  development  of  meas- 
ures for  control),  venereal  diseases,  tuberculo- 
sis, railway  sanitation,  municipal  sanitation, 
health  standards,  health  education,  collection 
of  morbidity  reports,  organization,  and  training 
for  duty  in  emergency  of  the  Reserve  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

If  this  great  world  war  found  us  unprepared, 
let  not  the  same  be  said  of  us  in  this  period  of 
reconstruction. 

Db.  J.  M.  Anders:  Public  health  activities 
have  suflFered  greatly  during  the  war,  and  this 
is  perhaps  especially  true  of  civilian  tuberculo- 
sis activities  for  the  reason  that  many  able 
workers  were  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  the  recent  world  war  is  the  fact  that 
the  individual  eflSciency  of  the  men  on  the  firing 
line  is  the  foremost  factor  in  modem  warfare. 
The  large  percentage  oi  rejections,  by  the  local 
draft  boards,  of  the  men  called  to  the  colors 
directs  especial  attention  to  the  problem  of  phy- 
Mcal  education  in  this  country  during  this  re- 
construction period.  Every  individual,  it  seems 
to  me,  should  be  taught  how  to  promote  his  or 
her  health,  and  I  believe  this  could  be  best  ac- 
complished in  connection  with  our  public  and 
secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  colleges  and 
universities.  While  the  idea  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  should  be  encouraged,  the  scope 
of  the  plan  should  be,  and  the  one  presented  to- 
night is,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include 
the  entire  American  race.  I  believe  that  if  in 
the  immediate  future  sufficient  attention  were 
devoted  to  the  matter  of  physical  education, 
many  of  the  details  in  the  program  just  out- 
lined by  Colonel  Banks  would  in  due  course  be 
found  to  be  unnecessary.  All  are  probably 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  England  there  has 
recently  been  formed  a  ministry  of  health  which 
will  combine  and  coSrdinate  all  the  public 
health  activities  under  one  head.  Such  a  re- 
organization of  the  public  health  activities  in 
this  countrv  would  be  a  con.summation  devoutlv 


to  be  wished  for,  and  it  would  certainly  facili- 
tate that  which  Colonel  Banks  has  emphasized, 
namely:  the  necessity  of  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion among  all  allied  agencies  having  to  do  with 
public  health  work.  Moreover,  I  fed  strongly 
that  there  could  be  no  more  propitious  time 
than  the  present  to  set  in  motion  efforts  to  this 
end. 


Voiik  llnrifiii. 


The  Doctor  in  War.  By  Woods  Hutchinson, 
M.D.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.  The  Riverside  Press,  Cam- 
bridge.   1918. 

From  first-hand  information  gathered  during 
a  year's  visit  with  the  medical  and  sanitary 
service  on  the  western  front,  ^  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  allied  governments.  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson  has  proved  to  us  in  his  latest  book 
that  ''the  doctor  has  made  this  world-struggle 
probably  one  of  the  least  deadly  ever  fought  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged." 

Aside  from  its  very  great  interest  to  the  med- 
ical profession  as  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  marvelous  progress  of  medical  science  in  the 
war,  this  book  is  also  an  inspiration  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Optimism  and  cheer  are  the  mes- 
sages which  every  chapter  contains;  and  though 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  lessen  the  actual 
facts,  the  author  shows  that  the  number  of  fa- 
talities is  surprisingly  fewer  than  is  generally 
supposed.  This  interesting  account  of  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  observations  is  divided  into 
twenty-five  chapters  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
from  official  photographs  which  aid  in  clarify- 
ing many  of  the  descriptions.  Within  the  pages 
of  this  volume  is  a  vivid,  adequate  account  .of 
the  contribution  of  the  medical  profession  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  In  a  non-technical  man- 
ner and  one  which  will  appeal  to  every  Ameri- 
can as  a  story  of  historical  interest,  the  author 
has  presented  his  observations  of  the  dangers 
of  war;  repairing  the  wreckage  of  war;  the 
superb  health  of  the  armies;  the  land  of  the 
happy  warrior  and  the  cheerful  wounded;  the 
risks  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse;  a  day  in  a  field 
hospital;  treating  a  million  men  and  the  new 
diseases  in  war.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be 
read  by  everyone,  regardless  of  any  direct  in- 
terest which  he  may  have  in  medicine.  j 
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papere.  The  Journal  will  fumieh  free  to  the  author,  upon  hie 
written  regueet,  one  hundred  eight-page  reprinte  without  covert, 
or  the  equivalent  in  pagee  in  the  eate  of  arttclet  of  greater  length. 
The  Journal  doet  not  hold  ittetf  retponeible  for  any  opiniont  or 
eentimenie  advanced  by  any  contributor  in  any  artiele  pubUthed 
in   ite   ookmnt. 

All  teftere  containing  butinett  communieationt,  or  roferring  to 
the  publication,  eubttHption,  or  advertiting  department  of  the 
Journal,  thould  be  addreeeed  to 

Ebnbbt  Obbgobt,  Manager 
Ite  Massaehusetto  Ave..  Comer  Boylston  St,  Boston,  MasMchiiBHti.- 


LETHARGIC  ENCEPHALITIS. 

A  REPRINT  describing  the  disease  known  as 
** lethargic  encephalitis'*  has  been  issued  recent- 
ly by  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  disease 
has  been  made  notifiable  in  England,  and  it  is. 
desirable  that  it  should  be  determined  to  what 
extent  it  prevails  in  this  countrj'.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Vienna  Psychiatric  Society  in  1917, 
a  group  of  cases  which  had  occurred  in  epidemic 
form  were  described,  under  the  name  'lethar- 
gic encephalitis,*'  by  Von  Economo.  The  dis- 
ease was  discussed  also  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  evidence  was 
brought  forward  which  indicated  its  prevalence 
in  Germany  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  in  Upper  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary in  1890,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
in  1895,  and  in  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1916- 

1917.  There  was  an  epidemic  in  England  in 

1918,  and  clinical  and  pathological  investiga- 
tions have  been  undertaken  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  Medical  Research  Committee. 


The  data  collected  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
vestigations have  been  published,  and  indicate 
that  the  disease  is  an  acute  affection  due  to  a 
specific  virus,  probably  finding  entrance  through 
the  nasopharynx,  and  having  a»  special  aflinity 
for  the  nervous  system.   Pathologically,  lethargic 
encephalitis  belongs  to  the  class  of  polioence- 
phalitic    diseases    which    are    inflammatory    in 
nature.     It  has  been  noted  that  clinically  the 
disease  is  a  general  infectious  disease  charac- 
terized   by   manifestations    originating    in    the 
central  nervous  system,  of  which  the  most  fre- 
quent and  characteristic  are  progressive  leth- 
argy or  stupor  and  lesion  in  or  about  the  nuclei 
of  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves.     In  most 
cases,  a  prodromal  peripd  may  be  recognized. 
Usually  the  first  symptom  is  simple  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis    and    sometimes    tonsillitis,    sore 
throat,  and  bronchial  catarrh;  but  the  salient 
system    in    most    cases    has    been    progressive 
lethargy.     There    is   great   muscular    weakness 
manifested,  delirium  is  not  uncommon,  and  ir- 
regular  nonrhythmic    spontaneous    movements 
of  the  face,  trunk,  and  limbs  are  not  infrequent. 
Ophthalmoplegia  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
localizing  sign.    Seven  types  of  cases  have  been 
recognized:      (a)    A    clinical    affection   of   the 
third  pair  of  nerves;  (b)  affections  of  the  brain 
stem  and  'bulb;  (c)  affections  of  the  long  tracts: 
(d)  the  ataxic  type;  (e)  affections  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex;   (f)   cases  with  evidence  of  .spinal 
cord  involvement,  and  (g)  the  polyneuritic  Xy^ 
in  which  affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves  is 
suspected. 

The  most  common  diagnostic  error  is  to  at- 
tii'bute  the  condition  to  tuberculous  meningitis. 
Lethargic  encephalitis  has  a  very  definite  clini- 
cal syndrome,  •  characterized  by  progressive 
stupor  or  coma,  alternating  delirium,  headache, 
giddiness,  asthenia,  mental  and  emotional 
changes,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  l^ 
paralysis  of  the  third  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 
No  specific  method  of  treatment  has  as  yet  been 
devised.  In  many  cases,  transient  or  permanent 
relief  has  been  obtained  by  the  withdrawal  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  by  lumbar  puncture.  It  has 
been  observed  that  convalescence  requires  at 
least  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  ill- 
ness. 

The  publication  of  these  reprints  is  of  great 
value  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  profes>- 
sion  the  salient  facts  concerning  a  disease  about 
w^H»b  Yc^y  little  is  known. 
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INVBSTIOATION   OF  SICKNESS  EXPEC- 
TANCY. 

I  r  is  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  read 
the  report  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  sick- 
ness expectancy  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Health  Service  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  B.  S.  Warren  and  Associate 
Statistician  Edgar  Sydenstrieker  and  published 
in  public  health  reports.  These  investigators 
collected  detailed  information  from  over  400 
sick-benefit  associations,  covering,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  an  experience  of  three 
years.  This  information  included  the  records 
of  disability  due  to  sickness  and  non-industrial 
accidents  for  which  cash  benefits  were  paid 
under  the  various  regulations  of  the  associa- 
tions, and  gives  a  fair  insight  into  the  sickness 
experience  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
wage-earners  engaged  in  many  different  indus- 
tries and  occupations. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  plans  for  State 
health  insurance  provide  that  no  benefits  be 
•  paid  for  the  first  three  days  of  illness,  or  for 
illness  of  less  than  four  days'  duration,  special 
study  was  made  of  the  experience  of  22  sick 
benefit  associations  which  enforce  a  similar 
limitation.  These  represented  about  150,000 
members,  for  a  great  majority  of  whom  three 
years'  experience  (1914,  1915,  and  1916)  was 
available.  This  is  equivalent  to  465,714  years 
of  exposure.  With  a  total  number  of  slightly 
over  four  million  days  of  sickness,  this  group 
showed  8.6  days  of  sickness  per  member  per 
year. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  influence  of  the 
length  of  the  period  for  which  the  respective 
associations  pay  sick  benefits.  Among  those 
where  benefits  were  paid  for  52  weeks  or  over, 
the  rate  was  8.8  days  of  sickness  per  member. 
Among  those  where  the  benefit  period  was  not 
over  26  weeks  the  rate  was  approximately  6 
days  of  sickness  per  member.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  these  figures  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  estimates  made  by  other  investigators  in 
this  field. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions the  authors  state  that,  **  probably  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  sick- 
ness which  will  require  medical  service  under 
the  proposed  health-insurance  measures  would 
be  something  between  8  and  9  days  per  in- 
sured person.  This  includes,  of  course,  the 
first  ?  days  of  sickness  and  sicknesses  lasting  less 


than  4  days  for  which  medical  service  must  be 
provided.  With  sickness  expectancy  of  9  days 
per  insured  person  per  year,  the  physician  with 
1,000  insured  persons  on  his  list  might  expect 
to  have  20  to  40  of  these  constantly  sick.  That 
would  mean  making  some  20  to  40  professional 
visits  a  day,  though  a  certain  proportion  will 
be  office  visits.  This  estimate  applies  only  to 
insured  persons;  if  the  families  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  medical  benefits  and  if  the  aver- 
age family  consists  of'  wage  earner,  wife  and 
child,  the  amount  of  medical  work  would  be 
increased  at  least  200  per  cent.,  for  it  may  be 
safely  estimated  that  the  sickness  expectancy 
in  the  family  is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  for 
insured  persons." 


TYPHOID  FEVER. 

A  Public  Health  Report  of  recent  issue 
contains  several  important  articles  relating 
to  typhoid  fever.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  water 
supplies  in  this  country  are  sources  of  water- 
borne  disease.  An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Herkimer,  New  York,  is  an  illustration  of  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  due  to  polluted  water. 
In  this  instance,  disastrous  results  followed  the 
failure,  through  lack  of  expert  supervision,  to 
chlorinate  a  seriously  contaminated  water  sup- 
ply. The  measures  taken  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  controlling  the  epidemic  are 
instructive. 

The  outbreak  was  first  noted  in  September, 

1918,  and  between   that   date   and  January  1, 

1919,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  twenty-eight  deaths,  were  re- 
ported from  Herkimer.  In  October,  an  epi- 
demiological investigation  was  started,  and  in- 
formation secured  showed  that  the  infection 
was  due  to  the  public  water  supply.  Steps, 
under  expert  supervision,  were  then  taken  to 
chlorinate  the  water.  At  the  present  time,  it 
appears  that  the  outbreak  has  been  definitely 
checked. 

This  report  points  out  the  necessity  of  main« 
taining  the  highest  possible  standards  of  sani- 
tation and  hygiene,  in  spite  of  the  protective 
value  of  antityphoid  vaccination.  The  inci- 
dence during  the  last  five  months  of  fevers  of 
the  typhoid-paratyphoid  group  among  mem- 
bers of  tho  American  Expeditionary  Forces  em- 
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phasizes  the  fact  that  typhoid  vaccination 
should  not  be  considered  a  su'bstitute  for  sani- 
tary precautions.  It  is  probable  that  the  high 
standards  of  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene 
established  by  the  Medical  Department  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  not  been  wholly 
maintained  during  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
This  condition  may  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
facilities  and  materials,  transportation  difficul- 
ties, and  insufficient  training  and  personnel. 
Prom  June  1,  1917,  to  June  1,  1918,  there  were 
but  few  oases  reported.  During  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  offensive,  and  after  the  St.  Mihiel  and 
Argonne  oflPensives,  the  disease  prevailed  to 
some  extent  among  our  troops.  It  is  important 
that  reports  of  cases  and  suspected  cases  should 
be  sent  immediSttely  to  the  medical  officers  of 
organizations  in  order  to  recognize  the  disease 
in  its  incipient  stages  and  prevent  its  spread. 
This  report  contains  an  outline  of  a  procedure 
which  has  been  adopted  in  order  that  reports 
of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  may  be  trans- 
mitted promptly,  and  enumerates  briefly  the 
usual  clinical  manifestations  of  these  fevers, 
atypical  modes  of  onset,  differential  diagnosis, 
and  modifications  of  the  usual  clinical  mani- 
festations in  vaccinated  individuals. 


WAR  NEUROSES. 

An  article  of  unusual  interest,  considering 
with  intelligence  and  insight  the  condition  of 
war  neuroses,  has  appeared  recently  in  the 
Attamtic  Monthly.  The  author,  Frederick  W. 
Parsons,  remarks  that  we  have  all  heard  stories, 
esi)ecially  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  of  tbe 
queer  behavior  manifested  by  men  who  have  been 
exposed  to  particularly  violent  bombardment; 
the  term  '* shell  shock*'  became  popular,  and 
was  soon  applied  to  almost  any  unusual  mental 
or  nervous  condition.  This  article  considers  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  development  of  war 
neuroses,  pointing  out  that  the  symptoms  of 
war  neuroses  are  not  essentially  different  from 
peace-time  neuroses,  although  they  may  as- 
sume slightly  different  forms  because  of  the  en- 
vironment of  war.  The  psychological  principles 
of  Freud  are  believed  to  be  important  ip  the 
production  of  peace-time  tieurosis;  the  indi- 
vidual, unable  to  adjust  himself  to  a  difficult 
situation,  escapes  by  an  unconscious  avenue. 
In  war  neurosis  also,  the  results  of  a  true  neu- 


rosis are  never  conscious  and  voluntary.  Al- 
though the  causes  of  war  neuroses  are  many,  the 
foundation  of  the  condition  may  be  traced 
usually  to  a  difficult  situation,  whether  it  be 
lack  of  courage,  association  with  uncongenial 
natures,  a  sense  of  injustice,  or  brooding  over 
real  or  fancied  wrongs.  This  internal  mental 
conflict,  added  to  poor  sleeping,  exposure,  per- 
haps hunger,  and  the  explosion  of  a  shell  near 
by,  often  result  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
sometimes  followed  by  blindness,  deafness,  and 
loss  ef  voluntary  control  over  the  motions.  It 
is  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  these  condi- 
tions to  the  shell  explosion  alone.  They  are  the 
outcome  of  maladjustment  in  war  as  in  peace. 
The  author  of  this  article  depicts  also  the  at- 
titude of  the  psychoneurotic  individual  who  en- 
joys his  neurosis  greatly  more  than  the  life 
which  caused  it,  and  therefore  clings  to  Us 
symptoms.  Either  an  over-i^ympathetic  atti- 
tude or  neglect  may  end  in  making  permanent 
invalidism  a  result  of  what  should  be  only  a 
passing  phase.  An  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public  will 
greatly  benefit  men  who  are  returning  to  this 
country  suffering  from  war  neuroses. 


AWARD    OF    DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE 
MEDAL  TO  BOSTON  PHYSICIAN. 

Information  has  recently  been  received  that 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  has  been 
awarded  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
Colonel  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  of  Boston-.  The 
order  making  this  award  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  cablcCTam  num- 
ber 2830  received  from  the  War  Department 
March  1,  1919,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  the 
name  of  the  President,  has  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  to  you  for  exception- 
ally meritorious  and  distinguished  service  as  set 
forth  below: 

COIj.  JOEL  B.  GOLDTHWATT,  U.  S.  A. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distin- 
guished services. 

As  a  member  of  the  Medical  Corps,  he  has. 
by  his  unusual  foresight  and  organizing  ability, 
made  it  possible  to  reclaim  for  duty  thousands 
of  men  suffering  from  physical  defects.  He  has 
thereby  materially  conserved  for  combat  service 
a  great  number  of  men  who  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  service. 

This  award  is  richly  deserved,  and  is  not  only 
a  great  honor  to  the  recipient,  but  reflects,  credit 
also  on  the  Boston  profession. 
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NOMINATION  OP  DR.  BRADFORD. 

In  a  previous  editorial  notice  in  regard  to  the 
candidacy  of  Dr.  Bradford  as  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  two 
errors  were  made.  First,  it  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  and  not  Dr.  G.  B. 
Shattuck,  who  has  just  completed  his  service  on 
the  Board  of  Overseers.  In  the  second  place, 
the  profession  will  be  represented  next  year, 
even  if  Dr.  Bradford  should  not  be  elected,  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Thayer  is 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  profession,  but 
in  the  nature  of  things,  living  at  a  distance,  he 
cannot  be  in  as  close  touch  with  the  Medical 
School  as  one  who  is  nearer  to  its  activities. 
The  importance  of  Dr.  Bradford's  candidacy, 
therefore,  is  as  we  have  previously  stated. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

CrLTlVATION        OF        MEDICINAL        PLANTS       IN 

France. — The  British  Medical  Journal  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of 
medicinal  plants,  which  was  formerly  a  very  ac- 
tive industry  in  France,  has  rapidly  fkllen  oflf 
in  the  last  half  century.  Before  the  war,  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  medicinal  plants,  mainly 
from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  was  es- 
timated at  tens  of  millions  of  francs.  The  Min- 
ister has,  therefore,  set  up  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  and  intensifying  the  cul- 
tivation, gathering,  and  preparation  of  medi- 
cinal plants. 

Results  op  Food  Shortage  in  Germany. — 
In  commenting  on  the  shortage  of  food  in  Ger- 
many, the  British  Medical  Journal  states  that 
at  a  meeting  of  medical  societies  in  Berlin  on 
December  18,  1918,  Professor  Buhner  said  that 
the  danger  was  at  first  under-estimated,  and 
implied  that  the  effects  of  insufficient  food  were 
most  marked  in  children.  This  agrees  with  in- 
formation that  comes  to  us  from  medical  offi- 
cers who  have  returiied  from  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories. It  appears  to  be  established  that  cases  of 
'*war  oedema,"  or  "hunger  oedema,"  common 
among  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  have  also 
occurred  among  the  civil  population.  It  is  a 
condition  without  fever^  the  main  features  being 
oedema  and  asthenia,  sometimes  preceded  by 
diarrhea  and  mucous  colitis.  The  oedema  in- 
volves  principally   the  lower  extremities  and 


can  be  cured  by  rest  in  bed  and  by  giving  at 
least  100  grams  of  fat  a  day. 

European  iReuef  Funds. — On  April  7,  the 
totals  of  the  principal  New  England  European 
Relief  Funds  reached  the  following  amounts: 

French  Wounded  Fund   $535,523.08 

French  Orphanage  Fund  492,650.12 

Italian  Fund 285,407.38 

Honor  fob  Captain  W.  E.  McGinlby. — Cap- 
tain W.  E.  McGinley  of  the  Medical  Corps,  A. 
E.  F.,  was  decorated  on  April  3  with  the  Mili- 
tary Cross  by  King  George,  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Epidemics  in  Poland. — ^A  recent  report  from 
Warsaw  states  that  disease  is  prevalent  through- 
out eastern  and  southeastern  Poland.  Thou- 
sands of  the  population  are  dying  from  epi- 
demics of  typhus,  smallpox,  and  trachoma,  and 
it  is  reported  that  whole  towns  have  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out  by  these  diseases.  In  four 
years  the  population  of  Pinsk  has  been  reduced 
from  50,000  to  25,000,  and  of  the  latter,  500 
are  down  with  typhus,  lack  of  medical  attend- 
ance, and  proper  nursing  care.  The  disease  and 
hunger  were  found  in  every  house  visited.  An 
inspection  of  the  orphan  asylum  disclosed  60 
children  afflicted  with  typhus. 

Typhus  in  Baden. — ^A  recent  report  from 
Berlin  indicates  that  there  is  a  severe  epidemic 
of  typhus  at  Pforzheim,  Baden,  and  that  thou- 
sands are  succumbing  to  the  disease.  The  epi- 
demic is  attributed  to  bad  water. 

Hospital  Care  for  Men  Discharged  prom 
Service. — The  work  of  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice has  been  extended  by  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  a  law  entrusting  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  the  medical,  surgical,  and  sana- 
torium care  of  discharged  sick  and  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  24,500  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
discharged  from  active  military  and  naval  ser- 
vice because  of  tuberculosis,  and  approximately 
50,000  suffering  from  psychoneuroses,  epilepsy, 
and  other  nervous  and  mental  disorders  will 
have  to  be  provided  with  hospital  and  sana- 
torium care.  For  this  work,  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated over  $10,000,000. 

Gasualtibs  m  the  Profession  in  Germany. 
— ^Figures  cited  in  the  Mederlandsch  Tijdschrift 
indicate  the  casualties  in  the  medical  profession 
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in  Germany.  Twelve  hundred  casualty  lists 
published  by  the  German  Army  and  Navy  con- 
tained the  names  of  1,158  surgeons  reported  as 
slightly  wounded,  332  severely  wounded,  663 
killed,  422  dead  from  disease,  212  taken  pris- 
oner, 72  missing,  and  1  killed  by  gas. 

Smallpox  in  Italy. — A  recent  report  from 
Berne  states  that  for  seven  weeks  there  has 
been  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  the  Province  of 
Apulia,  Italy.  Thousands  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  provinces  have  died,  and  1,500  in  the 
city  of  Bari  alone. 

Gum  Opium  Prices. — It  has  been  reported 
that  a  reduction  of  $4.50  has  been  made  in  the 
price  of  gum  opium,  which  is  now  being  offered 
at  $18  a  pound.  About  200  cases  of  opium  are 
now  on  the  way  from  Turkey,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  prices  of  codeine  and  of 
some  of  the  other  narcotic  drugs  used  in  the 
treatment  of  influenza  will  be  lowered.  An- 
other reduction  of  seven  cents  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  acetanilid  to  42  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  equal  to  a  15  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  sell- 
ing price,  is  announced  by  manufacturers. 

Statistics  of  Influenza  Epidemic. — Statis- 
tics of  the  recent  influenza  epidemic  in  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  have  been  or  will  be  sys- 
tematically collected,  analyzed,  and  published. 
In  order  to  get,  however,  an  accurate  total  pic- 
ture of  this  important  outbreak  of  disease,  it 
seems  desirable  and  necessary  also  to  collect 
siinilar  statistics  from  the  private  practice  of 
physicians  in  Massachusetts,  since  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  epidemic  presented  different  and 
distinctive  features  under  private  and  institu- 
tional conditions.  For  this  purpose  the  Journal 
urges  all  physicians  to  send  to  its  oflice  briefly 
tabulated  statistics  of  influenza  cases  from  their 
priva1«  practice  from  September  1,  1918,  to 
February  1,  191  P.  The  Journal  will  be  glad 
to  collect  and  collate  these  data,  and  will  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  competent 
persons  for  compilation,  study,  and  publication 
as  a  contribution  to  the  comparative  clinical 
knowledge  of  this  important  epidemic  scourge. 

Prevalence  of  Smallpox. — A  recent  issue  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  has  called  attention 
through  the  writings  of  R.  Bruce  Low,  to  the 
incidence  of  smallpox  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  article  states  facts  and  figures  relating  to 
smallpox  which  are  particularly  opportune  be- 


cause of  the  present  danger  of  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease  due  to  war  conditions.  After  the 
Franco-German  war  in  1870,  the  disease,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  half  a  million  people, 
spread  first  among  the  belligerent  nations  and 
later  throughout  the  whole  of  western  and 
northern  Europe.  In  1917,  smallpox  was  pre- 
valent in  central  Europe,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  exists  in  Russia  and  other  oountrieB. 
Shipping  is  often  the  means  of  infection,  a  faet 
which  makes  the  danger  to  this  country  a  seri- 
ous one.  The  results  which  may  come 
from  the  neglect  of  vaccination  and  revaccina- 
tion  should  be  carefully  considered.  As  many 
physicians  best  qualified  to  deal  with  an  epi- 
demic outbreak  are  engaged  in  military  service, 
individual  persons  should  assume  more  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter.  The  British  Medical 
Journal  points  out  that  although  smallpox  has 
been  prevalent  in  Germany,  of  one  thousand 
consecutive  cases  examined  to  ascertain  the  age 
incidence,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  un- 
der the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  five  hundred  of 
the  remaining  eight  hundred  and  fifty  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  years.  The  disease 
attacked  those  who  were  either'  unvaecinated, 
or  had  not  been  revaccinated  within  ten  years. 

Control  (yF  Venereal  Diseases. — The  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  is  putting  forth  the  most 
strenuous  eflforts  to  lessen  venereal  disease,  and 
is  enlisting  the  assistance  of  all  physicians  and 
druggists.  The  various  State  Boards  are  co- 
operating most  actively.  The  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health,  for  example,  has  established 
venereal  clinics  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
and  is  conducting  post-graduate  courses  in  New 
York  for  the  training  of  medical  men  to  handle 
the  work  in  these  clinics. 

In  the  belief  that  the  syphilis  situation 
could  be  handled  better  if  treatment  for  the 
general  public  were  made  possible,  the  Metz 
Laboratories  of  New  York  are  offering  to  the 
Government  arid  to  the  institutions  cooperating 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Salvarsan 
and  Neosalvarsan  practically  at  cost.  These 
same  low  prices  have  been  extended  to  all  state 
and  municipal  institutions  treating  the  general 
public,  so  that  there  may  be  no  further  excuse 
why  the  poor  should  not  get  the  benefit  of  the 
best  methods  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

Departure  of  American  Surgbonb  Foa 
FR.VNCE. — Dr.  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  chief  sur- 
geon to  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  and  Samud  D. 
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OrosB,  professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  departed  for  France  on  the  transport 
Oeorge  Washington  on  April  12.  Dr.  Da 
Costa  is  a  lieutenant-commander  in  the  Navy, 
and  orders  for  his  departure  were  received  from 
the  Navy  Department. 

American  Soldie»s  in  British  HospiTAiiS. — . 
During  the  year  1918,  47,862  American  soldiers 
were  treated  in  British  hospitals.  Of  this  num- 
ber, about  one-fifth  were  wounded  or  injured, 
the  remainder  ill.  It  has  been  reported  that  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  9310 
Americans  were  being  cared  for  in  American 
hospitals  in  Great  Britain.  There  were  only 
two  or  three  American  Bed  Cross  hospitals, 
which  were  being  used  for  British  troops,  at  the 
time  the  United  States  entered  the  war;  since 
that  time,  however,  the  Red  Cross  has  developed 
so  rapidly  that  when  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can forces  began  to  need  hospital  attendance, 
there  was  ample  provision  for  them,  except 
at  the  time  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  when  it 
was  necessary  to  send  many  Americans  to  Brit- 
ish hospitals.  The  United  States  Array  person- 
nel engaged  in  American  hospitals  in  Great 
Britain  numbered  about  3300,  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  about  400. 

Red  Cross  Conference  at  Cannes. — The  last 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  general  subjects 
at  the  conference  being  held  at  Cannes  in  pre- 
paration for  the  convention  of  the  Red  Cross 
societies  of  the  world  at  Geiieva  was  held  on 
April  5.  At  the  next  meetings,  plans  for  estab- 
lishing an  international  bureau  of  health  will 
be  discussed  more  specifically. 

Sir  Robert  Philips  of  Edinburgh  addressed 
the  delegates  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  work 
in  England,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  would  be  completed  in  as 
many  months  if  such  an  organization  as  the  one 
proposed  by  the  Red  Cross  existed.  Dr.  Eabe- 
shima  of  Japan  and  Col.  Sesar  Baduel  of  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  read  reports  which  seemed  to 
favor  the  Red  Cross  project. 

Appointment  op  Dr.  Ivan  E.  Wallin. — ^Dr. 
Ivan  E.  Wallin  has  been  apx>ointed  acting  pro- 
fessor and  head  of  the  department  of  anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Dr.  Wallin  was  recently  advanced  to  an 
associate  professorship  in  the  medical  school  of 
Marquette  University. 


Appointments  at  Glasgow  Univebstty. — 
Three  appointments  have  been  made  recently 
at  Glasgow  University :  Dr.  Thomas  Walmsley, 
lecturer  in  anatomy,  with  special  reference  to 
embryology ;  Mr.  A.  McL.  Watson,  lecturer  in ' 
physiology,  with  special  reference  to  histology; 
Dr.  John  McL.  Thompson,  lecturer  in  botany, 
with  special  reference  to  plant  morphology. 

Physical  Defects  in  School  Children. — 
Investigations  which  have  been  conducted  by 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  na- 
tional physical  education  service  have  led  them 
to  the  belief  that  practically  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  twenty-five  million  boys  and  girls  in  this 
country  of  school  age  have  physical  defects  and 
ailments  which  impede  their  normal  develop- 
ment. This  condition  is  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
proper  physical  education,  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  iState  and  Federal  legislation  for  the 
required  education  has  been  advocated  by  the 
committee  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  children 
to  the  proper  standard. 

Award  op  Honorary  Degree. — The  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin has  been  awarded  to  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
Charles  H.  Burtchaell,  K.C.B.,  director-general 
of  the  British  Army  Medical  Service  in  France. 
He  has  received  also  the  honorary  fellowship 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

Honor  for  American  Surgeon. — In  recogni; 
tion  of  his  services  as  Medecin  Chef  of  Hdpital 
militaire  32  bis,  Passy,  France,  during  the  year 
1916,  the  French  Government  has  named  Major 
John  W.  Churchman,  M.R.C.,  ''OfBcier  de 
rinstruction  Publique.''  Major  Churchman  is 
a  professor  of  surgery  at  Yale  University. 

Montefiore  Home  and  Hospital. — ^Medical 
Research,  independent  of  the  hospital  labora- 
tory work,  will  be  promoted  at  Montefiore 
Home  and  Hospital,  Gun  Hill  Boad,  New  York 
City,  by  the  use  of  the  income  of  a  fund  which 
has  been  given  to  this  institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  director  of  research  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

Research  Studentship  in  PHYSioiiOGY. — 
The  Michael  Foster  research  studentship  in 
physiology  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  will 
be  increased  by  its  founder.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry, 
from  a  hundred  guineas  to  £200. 
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Appointment  of  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Porter. — 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Porter  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  physiology  at  the  Western - 
Reserve  University  Medical  School.  He  is  now 
instructor  in  physiology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Work  op  Dr.  Farrand.— Dr  Ligingston 
Parrand,  as  director  of  the  activities  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  will  be  enabled,  through 
his  past  experience  and  with  the  support  of  this 
great  organization,  to  coordinate  more  closely 
health  agencies  of  this  country,  to  promote  pub- 
lic health  work,  and  to  make  the  campaign 
against  preventable  disease  a  stronger  one.  For 
ten  years  Dr.  Farrand  served  as  the  Executive 
officer  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
and  during  the  war  he  conducted  antitubercu- 
losis work  in  France  under  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  American  Red  Cross  with  its 
seventeen  million  members  and  fifteen  thousand 
local  chapters,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Far- 
rand, will  be  wisely  guided  in  the  execution 
of  its  far  reaching  health  projects. 

400,000  Influenza  Deaths  in  Germany. — 
Figures  published  in  the  Oerman  Medical  Jour- 
nal recently  show  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
months,  influenza  has  caused  400,000  deaths  in 
Germany. 

Brftish  Death  and  Birth  Rates. — ^A  recent 
report  from  London  indicates  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1918,  the  number  of  deaths  in  Eng- 
land exceeded  the  birth  rate,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  civil  registration  in  that  coun- 
try. Upon  the  publication  of  this  report  the 
War  Office  announced  the  release  in  one  week 
of  seven  hundred  physicians  from  the  army. 

The  death  rate  has  'been  greatly  increased  by 
influenza,  the  number  of  deaths  from  that  cause 
being  98,998,  or  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  for  the  period.  It  is  believed. that  lack 
of  physicians  for  controlling  the  epidemic  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  deaths.  At  the 
beginning  of  April,  although  1,750,000  men  of 
the  army  had  been  demobilized,  only  1500  out 
of  11,000  physicians  had  been  released. 

Army  Health  Conditions. — The  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General  for  the  week  ending  April 
4  indicates  a  continue<i  decline  in  the  preval- 
ence of  serious  diseases  among  troops  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  majority  of  the  deaths  re- 
sulted from  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.     The 


death  rate  from  disease  in  the  United  States 
dropped  from  7.9  per  thousand  per  year  to  7.5, 
and  in  the  overseas  forces  from  7  to  5. 

Honor  for  American  Nurses. — Ten  Ameri- 
can Army  nurses  have  been  awarded  the  Mcd- 
aille  de  Hoiineur  des  Epidemics  by  the  French 
Government,  according-  to  word  that  has  just 
reached  national  Red  Cross  headquarters.  The 
presentation  ceremony  took  place  at  A.  B.  C 
Military  Hospital  No.  112,  Auteuil,  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  gathering,  twenty- 
three  officers  of  the  American  Medical  Corps 
and  seven  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  receiving 
the  decoration  at  the  same  time. 

The  nurses  honored  by  France  were:  Bessie 
Mae  Warwick,  McDonald,  Pa.;  Rose  A.  Cas- 
sidy,  Brandywine  Summit,  Pa.;  Karen  M. 
Lauridsen,  Astoria,  Oreg.;  Agnes  W.  Beid,  La 
Crosse,  Wis. ;  Pearl  Worley,  East  Greenville,  0. ; 
Edith  L.  Hadsall,  New  Rochelle,  N.  T. ;  Lillian 
E.  Radcliffe,  Mohtreal,  Can. ;  Esther  V.  Hasson, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Myrtle  Brondel,  address 
not  given;  Mary  C.  Cavin,  address  not  given. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  op  the  American 
Medical  Editors'  Association. — ^The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Medical  Editors' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  l^Iarl- 
borough-Blenheim  Hotel,  on  June  9th  and  10th. 
The  Executive  Committee  is  arranging  a  fitting 
program  for  the  occasion,  and  it  is  exx>ected 
that  seventeen  ex-presidents  will  be  present  at 
the  meeting.  There  will  be  a  banquet  on  Tues- 
day evening,  June  10th. 

Influenza  in  Switzerland. — It  has  been 
officially  reported  from  Switzerland  that 
700,000  out  of  that  country's  population  of 
4,000,000,  have  been  affected  by  influenza. 
These  figures  represent  17.5  per  cent.  The  sit- 
uation in  Switzerland  has  been  similar  to  the 
conditions  in  England,  in  that  two  distinet 
waves,  reaching  their  highest  points  in  July 
and  again  in  October,  were  noted.  In  July 
there  were  53,698  cases  of  influenza,  and  in 
October  there  were  263,399  cases  in  Switzer- 
land. 

BOSTON  and  MASSACHUSEZTTS. 

Forsyth  Denial  iNPmiCABY. — The  Poisyth 
Dental  Infirmary  is  accomplishing  inestimable 
hygienic  service  for  the  children  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity.    The  purpose  of  the  institution  is 
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to  instruct  the  rising  generation  not  only  in 
oral  hygiene,  but  in  general  hygiene  as  well;  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  children  and  thereby 
benefit  their  physical  and  mental  growth;  to 
decrease  their  chances  of  contracting  disease 
and  enable  them  to  resist  it  better  if  contracted. 
The  further  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  pro- 
mote the  dental  profession,  not-  only  in  research, 
but  also  in  clinical  work,  by  establishing  a  clos- 
er affiliation  among  members  of  the  profession. 

The  fourth  annual  report  records  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  during  the 
past  year.  The  influenza  epidemic  interfered 
with  the  operation  of  the  clinic,  for  it  was  nec- 
essary to  close  the  Infirmary  for  a  period  of 
four  weeks.  A  course  which  was  conducted  on 
the  study  and  care  of  very  young  children, 
available  to  all  registered  dentists,  has  been 
found  valuable  by  those  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it.  A  department  of  consultation 
and  diagnosis  has  been  established,  in  order 
that  daitists  may  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vice of  specialists  and  special  diagnostic  appli- 
ances connected  with  the  Infirmary. 

The  Infirmary  has  adopted  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  attendance  of  very  young  chil- 
dren, with  splendid  results.  In  order  to  arouse 
interest  among  the  children,  a  banner,  ''All 
Dental  Work  Completed,"  has  been  awarded 
by  the  Infirmary  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  which  have  qualified;  eighteen  of  these 
banners  have  been  awarded.  Approximately 
1700  children  were  treated  during  the  summer 
alone. 

The  Postgraduate  School  of  Orthodontia  has 
been  closed  during  the  past  year  because  prac- 
tically all  who  intended  to  take  the  course  en- 
tered the  service.  The  school  will  reopen  in 
October.  A  special  course  in  army  dentistry 
was  established  for  members  of  the  Staff  hold- 
ing commissions  in  the  Dental  Reserve  Corps. 
During  the  winter,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dental  Society,  a  special  preparedness  course, 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  three  hundred,  was 
conducted.  In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, plans  are  being  made  for  the  re-edu- 
cation of  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
art  of  mechanical  dentistry. 

AwAfiD  OF  Croix  db  Ouebbb  to  Cambbdh^e 
Physician. — ^Lieutenant  Abraham  F.  Thomas, 
a  Cambridge  physician,  has  been  awarded  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre,     Dr.  Thomas  is  at- 


tached to  Ambulance  Company  I,  2nd  Division, 
now  in  Qermany. 

Prevalence  op  Smallpox:. — ^Another  case  of 
smallpox  has  been  discovered  in  Boston,  and  the 
Board  of  Health  urges  all  persons  not  recently 
vaccinated  to  be  vaccinated  at  once.  There  are 
now  three  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  detention 
hospital.  Smallpox  has  been  unusually  preval- 
ent during  the  winter,  especially  in  the  middle 
West,  and  also  in  Canada.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred cases  have  been  reported  in  Nova  Scotia 
alone  up  to  the  first  week  of  March.  New  Eng- 
land States  have  been  relatively  free  from  the 
disease,  although  during  February  fifty-sir 
cases  were  reported  in  Maine,  and  during  the 
week  ending  March  22,  sixteen  new  cases  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The 
disease  has  shown  itself  in  a  very  mild  form, 
and  so  far  has  attacked  only  unvaccinated  per- 
sons. 

Clinical  Professorship  for  Dr.  Hugh 
Cabot. — ^Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  has  been  appointed 
clinical  professor  of  genito-urinary  surgery  for 
the  coming  year  at  Harvard  University. 


(0bttitarirB. 


MISS  JANE  A.  DELANO. 

Mibs  Jane  A.  Delano,  who  died  April  15th, 
at  Base  Hospital  No.  8,  at  Sauvigny,  France, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  the  nursing 
world.  It  was  under  her  direction  that  more 
than  30,000  nurses  were  recruited  through  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  service  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
great  conflict.  She  was  bom  in  Watkins,  New- 
York,  in  1862.  Her  father  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  she  was  reared  by  her  grand- 
father, a  Baptist  clergyman. 

The  call  to  relieve  suffering  humanity  came 
to  her  while  still  a  young  girl,  and  after  her 
preliminary  education  she  began  fitting  herself 
for  the  career  in  which  she  was  destined  to  at- 
tain such  great  prominence. 

Miss  Delano  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  in  1886,  and  two  years  later 
rendered  her  first  patriotic  service  to  her 
country  by  volunteering  to  nurse  yellow  fever 
victims  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Up  to  the  time 
Miss  Delano  and  a  few  other  coul*ageous  trained 
nurses  went  to  Jacksonville  from  New  York, 
the  fever  patients  had  been  cared  for  by  some 
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negro  nurses  who,  while  willing  and  devoted, 
lacked  the  scientific  skill  necessary  to  combat 
successfully  the  dread  malady. 

Although  at  that  time  medical  science  had 
not  decided  that  the  mosquito  was  a  yellow  fever 
carrier,  Miss  Delano  had  reached  that  conclu- 
sion and  had  insisted  on  the  use  of  mosquito 
netting  by  her  nurses,  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Her  work  in  Jacksonville  finished,  Miss 
Delano  was  called  to  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  in  1889,  to 
establish  a  hospital  for  one  of  the  big  copper 
companies.  Two  years  later  she  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  nurses'  training  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  position 
she  held  for  five  years.  Special  courses  in  phil- 
anthropy and  medicine,  further  increased  her 
knowledge,  and  in  1900  she  returned  to  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  to  direct  the  nurses'  training 
school  there,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until 
1905. 

When  the  American  Red  Cross,  following  the 
reorganization  in  1906,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  American  Nurses*  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  nursing  reserve  for 
the  Army  Nurses'  Corps,  Miss  Delano  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  work. 

She  was  also  named  as  superintendent  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  by  the  Surgeon-General,  in 
which  capacity  she  visited  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, China,  Japan,  and  Hawaii.  Due  to  her 
untiring  effort,  8,000  carefully  selected  nurses 
were  available  for  government  service  at  the 
time  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  her 
leadership  was  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  nurses'  recruiting  campaign  which 
followed. 

Miss  Delano  served  three  times  as  president 
of  the  American  Nurses'  Association  and  also 
served  several  years  as  head  of  the  directorate 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing. 

She  was  a  woman  of  striking  personality  and 
appearance.  Regal  in  carriage,  a  mass  of  snow 
white  hair  crowning  a  strong,  but  kindly  face, 
she  was  a  commanding  figure  in  any  gathering. 
A  gentle  manner  and  sympathy  that  was 
boundless  won  for  her  a  great  circle  of  friends. 

Miss  Delano  served  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  first  to  last  without  compensation — a  full 
time  volunteer.  She  was  the  last  of  her  family, 
her  passport  application,  filed  a  few  months 
ago,  giving  the  name  of  a  prominent  nurse  as 
her  "nearest  relative," 


NOMUS  PAIGE,  M.D. 

Dr.  Nomus  Paige  died  at  his  residence  at 
Taunton,  April  16,  1919,  aged  79  years. 

He  was  born  in  Went  worth,  N.  H.,  March  26, 
1840,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Pamelia  Elsworth 
Paige.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  town  and  at  Kimball  Union  Academy 
at  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  at  Dartmouth  College  with 
the  class  of  1861.  While  there  he  received  in- 
struction from  Professor  Dixi  Crosby,  professor 
of  surgery.  He  was  an  interne  at  the  ho^tal 
at  Deer  Island,  Boston,  while  in  college,  and 
after  his  graduation,  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Taunton  Insane  Hospital  till  1863,  when 
he  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  medicme 
in  Taunton.  For  some  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Morton  Hospital. 

He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Taimton 
city  counciU  served  on  boards  of  directors  of 
manufacturing  and  financial  enterprises,  and 
founded  the  municipal  lighting  plant  of  the 
city  of  Taunton. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal 
church. 

Dr.  Paige  joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  in  1864,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  1906. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Maria  Joseph- 
ine Hewins  of  Hyde  Park,  who  died  in  1876, 
and  later  to  Mrs.  Nora  (Colb}^  Baylies,  daugh- 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Colby  of  Taunton. 
Two  children  were  bom  of  the  latter  marriage, 
Russell  Colby  Paige,  a  Taunton  merchant,  and 
Katherine  Colby  Paige  Leach,  wife  of  Eugene 
W.  Leach.  These  children  and  his  widow  sur- 
vive him. 

MEMORIAL  TO  CLARKE  STORBR  GOULD, 
M.D. 

On  March  28,  1919,  Dr.  Ci^rke  Stoom 
Gould,  of  Norwood,  died  at  the  Petw  Bcot 
Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  of  septicaemia. 

Dr.  Gould  was  bom  August  2,  1864,  in  Sooth 
Boston,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Ferdi- 
nand Gould  and  Lydia  (Lawrence)  (3ould.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1887,  and  began  practice  in  Maynard. 
Mass.,  but  in  1889  moved  to  Norwood,  Mass., 
which  had  been  his  home  ever  since. 

On  July  10,  1917,  Dr.   Gould  was  cornmis- 
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sioned  Lieatenant  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  and  went  to  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Indiana,  for  training. 

Nov.  10th,  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted 
to  captain,  and  was  stationed  at  the  Base  Hos- 
pital, Camp  Sherman,  Chi]licothe,  Ohio.  He 
was  honorably  separated  from  the  service  on 
December  27,  1918. 

Dr.  Oonid  was  a  member  of  Orient  Lodge, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety, and  Norfolk  County  Medical  Association. 

With  his  genial  manner  and  social  disposi- 
tion. Dr.  Oould  won  hosts  of  friends  and  was 
very  popular  in  the  community.  His  death  was 
unexpected  and  came  as  a  shock. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  son,  Joseph 
H.  Oould,  and  a  daughter,  Hilda  P.  Oould. 

Services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
C.  Downey,  pastor  of  the  church  which  Dr. 
Gould  had  attended  about  thirty  years. 

The  masonic  funeral  ceremony  was  conducted 
by  Worshipful  Master  Alvin  K.  Parker,  Chap- 
lain W.  Lenoir  Hood,  and  officers  and  members 
of  Orient  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

A  tribute  to  Dr.  Gould's  efficient  service  as 
captain  in  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  during 
the  World  War  was  the  presence,  in  uniform, 
as  ushers  and  bearers,  of  six  young  men  who 
served  in  the  war. 

Cremation  was  at  Forest  Hills. 


UNITED     STATES     CIVIL     SERVICE    EXAAIINA- 

TIONS. 

Assistant  Bpn»aaoL0Gi8T  (Male).  $2,000-12,500. 

June  3,  1919. 

The  United  States  CivU  Service  Commission  an- 
noonces  an  open  competitive  examination  for  assistant 
epidemiologist,  for  men  only.  Vacancies  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  at  $2,000  to  $2,500  a  year,  and  in  posi- 
tions requiring  similar  qualifications  at  these  or 
higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  he  filled  from  this 
examination,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the 
service  to  fill  any  vacan^cy  by  reinstatement,  transfer, 
or  promotion.  Certification  to  fill  the  higher-salaried 
positions  will  be  made  from  those  attaining  the  high- 
est average  percentages  in  the  ezaminaticm. 

The  duties  of  this  position  will  consist  In  making 
epidemiologic  and  sanitary  surveys  to  determine  the 
prevalence  and  causation  of  disease,  conducting  lab- 
oratory studies  in  relation  thereto,  and  recommend- 
ing measures  to  prevent  and  ccmtrol  outbreaks  of 
disease. 

It  is  desired  to  secure  persons  with  the  following 
qualifications: 

1.  Experience  in  ihaking  epidemiological  studies  of 
diseases. 

2.  FamiUartty  with  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases.  , 

3.  Acquaintance  with  all  public  health  laboratory  i 
methods.  | 

4.  Ability  to  design   and   supervise  public  heaUh  > 
laboratory  work.  I 


5.  Familiarity  with  methods  of  disease  reporting. 

6.  Experience  in  computation  and  tabulation. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  refrart  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  the 
following  subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative 
weights  indicated : 

Subjects  Weights 

1.  General  education  and  medical  training  26 

2.  Laboratory  experience 25 

3.  Experience  in  epidemiological  work   ..  40 

4.  Publications  or  thesis  (to  be  filed  with 
application)    10 

Total 100 

Under  the  first  three  subjects  competitor's  icUl  be 
rated  upon  the  sworn  statements  in  their  applications 
ana  upon  corrobwative  evidence  adduced  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

Graduation  from  a  medical  school  of  recognized 
standing  and  at  least  three  years*  experience  in  epi- 
demiological work  under  Federal,  State,  or  local  au- 
thorities, and  experience  in  laboratory  technic, 
especially  in  regard  to  malaria  and  typhoid  fever,  are 
prerequisites  for  consideration  for  this  position. 

If  a  thesis  is  submitted  under  Subject  4,  it  must 
be  on  some  sanitary  subject  upon  which  the  candidate 
has  done  special  work. 

Applicants  must  have  reached  th^r  twenty-third 
but  not  their  fortieth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the 
examination. 

Applicants  must  submit  with  their  applications 
their  unmounted  photographs,  taken  within  two  years, 
with  their  names  written  thereon.  Proofft  or  group 
photographs  will  not  be  accepted. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  male  citizens  of 
the  T'nited  States  who  meet  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  2118. 
stating  the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  tho 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C;  the 
Secretary  of  the  TTnited  States  Civil  Service  Board. 
Customhouse.  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii;  Post  Office.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,.  Atianta.  Ga.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Chicago, 
111.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Old  Customhouse,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Administra- 
tion Building  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  7iOne;  or  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Porto  Blcan  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, San  Juan,  P.  B. 

Applications  should  be  properly  executed,  exclud- 
ing the  medical  and  county  officer's  certificates,  and 
must  be  filed  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  material  required,  prior 
to  the  hour  of  dosing  business  on  June  .^,  1019. 

The  exact  title  of  the  examination,  as  given  at  the 
head  of  this  announcement,  should  be  stated  in  the 
application  form.  

Consulting  Physiologist   (Maij:). 
June  3,  1919. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  open  competitive  examination  for  consult- 
ing physiol<^st,  for  men  only.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  at  $10  per  diem 
when  employed,  and  future  vacancies  requiring  similar 
qualifications,  at  this  or  higher  or  lower  rates  of  pay. 
will  be  filled  from  this  examination  unless  it  is  found 
in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by 
reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

The  duties  of  the  appointee  will  be  to  study  the 
physiology  of  gas  poisoning,  with  special  reference  to 
gases  in  mines  and  in  the  manufactures  associated 
with  mining. 

Competitors  will  not  l>e  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  l>e  rated  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative  weights 
Indicated,  on  a  scale  of  100:  (1)  Education.  40:  (2> 
Experience,  40:  (»>  Publications,  to  be  submitted  with 
application.  20. 
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Uniltr  the  first  tico  subjects  competitors  wUl  he 
rated  upon  the  sicom  statements  in  their  applications 
and  upon  corroborative  evidence  adduced  hy  the  Com- 
mission. 

A  degree  of  M.D.,  or  Pb.D.  from  an  iustitutlou  of 
recognized  standing,  and  at  least  two  years'  experience, 
one  year  of  which  must  have  been  post  ^aduate,  in 
the  physiology*  of  respiration  and  poisonous  gases,  are 
•  prerequisites  for  consideration  for  this  position.  A 
certificate  of  this  training  from  the  director  of  the 
laboratory  in  which  the  work  was  done  must  accom- 
pany the  application. 

Applicants  must  have  reached  their  twenty-first 
birthday  on  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Applicants  will  Ite  a(lmitte<l  to  this  examination 
regardless  of  their  residence  and  domicile;  but  only 
those  who  have  been  actually  domiciled  in  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  they  reside  for  at  least  one 
year  previous  to  the  examination,  and  who  have  the 
county  officer's  certificate  in  the  application  form 
executed,  may  become  eligible  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  apportioned  service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Applicants  must  submit  with  their  applications 
their  unmounted  photogi'aphs,  taken  within  two  years, 
with  their  names  written  tliereon.  Proofs  or  group 
photographs  will  not  be  accepted. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  male  citizens  of 
the  Tnited  States  who  meet  tlie  tequirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  2118, 
stating  the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C;  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board, 
Customhouse,  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Nerw 
Orleans,  La.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Poet  Ofllce,  Phila- 
delphia,. Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Chicago. 
III.,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Old  Customhous^e,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Administra- 
tion Building  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone;  or  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Porto  Rlcan  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Applications  should  be  properly  executed,  exclud- 
ing the  medical  oflJcer's  certificate,  and  must  be  filed 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
with  the  material  required,  prior  to  the  hour  of  clos- 
ing business  on  June  3,  1919. 


A.SSISTANT  TO  Medical  Director  (Male),  $2,000. 
June  3,  1919. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  op^i  competitive  examination  for  assist- 
ant to  medical  director,  for  men  only.  A  vacancy  in 
the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion at  $2,000  a  year,  and  vacancies  In  positions  re- 
quiring similar  qualifications,  at  this  or  higher  or 
lower  salaries,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination, 
unless  it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill 
any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex- 
amination at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  tBe 
following  subjects,  which  will  have  the  relative 
weights  indicated,  on  a  scale  of  100:  (1)  General 
education  And  medical  training,  35;  (2)  Practical  and 
professional  experience  and  fitness,  46;  (3)  Publica- 
tions or  thesis  (to  be  filer]  with  application),  20. 

Under  the  first  ttco  subjects  competitors  wiU  be 
rated  upon  the  stcom  statements  in  their  applications 
and  upon  corroborative  evidence  adduced  b^/  the  Com- 
miMsion, 

Applicants  must  have  graduated  from  a  medical 
9ichool  of  recognlsced  standing  and  have  had  at  least 
one  year's  experience  in  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
employ. 

Under  the  first  subject  special  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  possession  of  an  academic  degree. 

Under  the  third  subject  the  thesis  should  be  of  at 
least  500  words  in  length,  on  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  fractures. 

Applicants    must  'have   reached    their   twenty-fifth 


but  not  their  forty-fifth  birthday  on  the  date  uf  tiie 
examination. 

Applicants  will  be  admitted  to  this  examinatlaa 
regardless  of  their  residence  and  domicile;  but  only 
those  who  have  been  actually  domiciled  in  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  they  reside  for  at  least  one 
year  iHrevious  to  the  examination,  and  who  have  the 
county  officer's  certificate  in  the  application  fom 
executed,  may  become  eligible  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  at^portioned  service  in  Wasbington.  D.  C. 

Applicants  must  9iH>inlt  with  their  applicatioos 
their  unmounted  photographs,  taken  within  two  years, 
with  their  names  written  thereon.  Pro<^  or  group 
photographs  will  not  t>e  accepted. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  meet  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  onqe  apply  for  Form  211S. 
5rtating  the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C:  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Board, 
Customhouse,  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  X.  T.:  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Po»t  Ofllce.  fhllt- 
delphia,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  6a..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ChicagD. 
111.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle.  Wash.,  San  Frandsoo, 
O'alif.;  Old  Customhouse,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Admlnlstra- 
tloli  Building  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone:  or  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Porto  Blcan  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Applications  should  be  imyperly  executed,  exdod- 
ing  the  medical  officer's  cetlficate,  and  most  be  filed 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Washington.  D.  C, 
with  the  material  required,  prior  to  the  bo«r  of  dot- 
ing business  on  June  3,  1919. 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

Essex  South  Distuct  Medical  Socdett. — The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Relay  House,  Nahant,  Wed- 
nesday, May  14,  1919,  at  6.30  p.m. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cabot  will  be  the  guest  of  the  evmlai 
and  will  speak  on  tbe  "Dev^opment  of  the  Treatment 
of  Wounds,  1916^1918." 
J.  J.  EGAN,  M.D.,  Pruident.        H.  P.  BENNETT.  M.D..  Aeerrtvy. 

Essex  Nobtr  District  Medioal  Socnrr. — 'BiA  as- 
nual  meeting,  of  the.  Essex .  North . District .  Medici i 
Society  will  be  held  in  RusseU  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldip, 
40  Lawrence  Street,  Lawrence,  Wednesday,  May  7, 191flL 

Papers  will  be  preiseated  as'  foUows:  C.  Morton 
Smith,  .M.D.,  of  Boston,  Assistant  Professor  of  Syphilis 
at  Hfirrard  Uniyerslty  Medical  Scbo(^«  upon  "Hsvr  can 
Unrecognized. Syphilis  be  Detected?"  (40  minates.)     - 

B.  H.  Place,  M.D.,  of-  Bostcm,  Assistant  Prof ^pmt  cC 
Pediajtries.  at  Harvard  UjUversity  Medictd  School,  upon 
"Problems  for  the  Practitioner  in  the  Acute  Oonta* 
glous  Diseases."  (40  minutea) 

Meetings  of  the  Censors  ¥^111  be  hdd  at  Hotel  Bar^ 
lett,  Main  Street,  HaverhlU,  (T^l.  8710)  on  the  Hot 
Thursday  in  May  and  NoY^nber,  at  2  p.m.  Candidates 
for  admissicm  to  the  Society  should  present  their  dk- 
ploma  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  two  weeks  b^ore, 

p.  E.  SWEETSIR,  M.D.,  Ftm.  J.  FORREST  BURNHAM,  M.O^  Ak. 

The  Norfolk  District  M^edical  Socdbtt. — ^lAe.slzfy- 
nintli  annual  meeting  will  be  hf)Id  at  Hotel  Thorndlke; 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  1919,  at  5  p.v. 

Business  meeting:  (1)  Minutes  of  prerions  meetli^ 
(2)  Report  of  Committees,  (3)  Report  of  Tr^isuier, 
(4)  Election  of  Officers,  (5)  Incidental  hosfnesBL  ' 

Dinner  at  6  p.m. 

Seats  haye  been  engaged  for  the  erenlnir  perfbnn- 
ance  at  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre.  l%e  tk±ei»  are  tor 
reserved  seats  in  the  orchestra  and  will  be  dlstribptefl 
during  the  dinner  that  members  sitting  together  mmj 
be  able  to  do  so  at  the  theatre  as  w^. 

An  assessment  of  two  debars  wUl  be  made  for  tbe 
dinner  and  theatre. 

E.  N.  UBBT.  M.D..  Pretidtnt,  BRADFORD  RENT,  V.D., 
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A  CASE  OF  BACK  STRAIN  CAUSING 
ACUTE  RETENTION  OF  URINE,  WITH 
BRIEF  DISCUSSION  OF  VARIOUS 
PHASES  IN  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OP  Lesions  of  the  lower 

REGION  OF  the  SPINE. 
t 

By  Herman  W.  Marshall,  MJ>.,  Boston. 

A  FIFTY-FIVE- YEAR-OLD  man,  in  average  good 
health,  leaned  forward  with  outstretched  arm 
while  standing  at  his  work,  pulled  on  a  lever, 
and  felt  something  give  way  suddenly  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  back.  The  pain  was  so  severe 
that  he  dropped  to  his  knees  and  doubled  over 
a  chair  to  take  weight  off  of  his  spine:  then, 
in  half  an  hour  he  resumed  work  and  con- 
tinued regularly  for  a  week,  in  spite  of  back 
weakness  and  soreness. 

He  is  a  man  of  average  muscular  develop- 
ment, five  feet  seven  inches  in  height  and  145 
pounds  in  weight,  and  he  operated  a  machine 
that  gums  paper.  When  he  hurt  himself,  he 
was  removing  a  heavy  paper  roll  weighing  480 
X>ounds,  exactly  as  he  had  done  other  rolls  for 
years. 

A  few  days  after  the  accident  he  noticed  some 
difficulty  in  bladder  control,  and  in  one  week's, 
time  from  date  of  injur>\  he  had  first  to  be 


catheterized.  Then  followed  a  period  of  rest 
from  activity  for  ten  days,  during  which  period 
he  was  catheterized  twice  daily  for  a  week  and 
finally  was  put  on  constant  bladder  drainage 
for  three  days  in  a  large  general  hospital  in 
Boston. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  of  rest,  bladder  con- 
trol became  normal  again,  back  soreness  tended 
to  diminish  a  trifie,  and  there  remained  un- 
comfortable burning  sensations  on  urination 
due  to  cystitis  which  had  come  from  repeated 
catheterizations  and  bladder  drainage. 

Previously  to  his  injury  he  had  had  no 
urinary  difficulty  and  on  examination  he 
showed  moderate  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
but  no  evidence  of  malignancy  in  it. 

Back  pains  immediately  decreased  as   soon 
as  supports  were  applied  four  months  after  the    , 
accident,  and  they  continued  to  subside  stead- 
ily from  then  on. 

At  first,  however,  acuteness  of  the  bladder 
trouble  caused  a  disregard  of  the  back  strain 
and  no  x-rays  of  the  spine  were  taken  at  the 
hospital :  while  later  at  home  the  physician  in 
attendance  was  directing  attention  wholly  to- 
ward clearing  up  acute  cystitis  that  had  been 
produced. 

X-Rays  taken  for  the  first  time  four  months 
after  the  initial  injury  in  connection  with 
the  writer's  treatment,  showed  no  evidence  of 
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latent  spinal  tuberculosis,  concerning  which  the 
presenting  symptoms  aroused  suspicions.  There 
were  only  moderate  hypertrophic  changes  and 
calcifications  of  ligamentous  insertions  that  can 
be  considered  pathological  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. 

'  Clinically,  the  back  revealed  at  this  time 
considerable  limitation  of  its  motions  and  there 
was  pronounced  tenderness  to  moderate  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  over  the  three  lower  lumbar 
vertebral  spinous  processes.  Lumbar  back  mus- 
cles were  held  rather  tensely  and  responded 
quickly  in  contraction  to  protect  the  lumbar 
spine.  The  muscles  themselves  apparently 
were  not  abnormally  tender  to  pressure;  but 
there  was  tenderness  laterally  on  each  side  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
at  sites  of  ligaments  which  bind  sacrum,  ilia, 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  into  a  base  for  the 
flexible  lumbar  spine. 

Very  trifling  tenderness  was  observed  at  the 
dorsal  sacro-iliac  ligaments  and  none  at  sacro> 
sciatic  ligaments. 

Pain  felt  by  the  patient  was  referred  to  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and  also  in  front 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  urine  was  still  cloudy  with  pus  and  there 
were  no  new  intestinal  peculiarities,  but  the 
patient  had  suffered  from  mild  chronic  consti- 
pation for  years. 

POINTS  PQR  CONSIDEBATION  IN  DIAGNOSIS. 

Diagnosis  of  underlying  causes  producing  the 
clinical  picture  that  has  been  given,  first  re- 
quires brief  review  of  a  number  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  features;-  and  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  one  x-xay  of  this  back  is  repro- 
duced, also  photographs  of  anatomical  speci- 
men that  reveal  actual  relationships  in  bones 
and  ligaments.  Topics  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
following  order:  1,  Ligaments;  2,  Muscles;  3, 
Slipping  Sensations  in  Backs;  4,  Painful  Sen- 
sations; 5,  •  Spinal  Nerves;  6,  Sympathetic 
Nerves;  7,  Vertebral  Anomalies;  8,  Variations 
of  Spinal  Curves ;  9,  Sacro-Hiac  Displacements ; 
10,  X-Rays:  11,  Minor  Anatomical  Peculiari- 
ties;  12,  Vascular  Peculiarities. 

Ligaments  hold  various  bones  together  and 
if  they,  together  with  muscles  which  move  the 
parts,  Wways  »  remain  strong  continuously 
through  life,  then  such  an  individual's 'back  is 
normal,  as  a  rule,  unless  some  disease  within 
bones  themselves,  like  tuberculosis,  develops. 
"While  ligaments  and  muscles  remain  strong  and 


tense,  peculiarities  of  bony  forms  and  indiTid- 
ual  variations  in  postures  possess  very  little 
practical  significance.  Ligaments^  however, 
change  in  strong  and  tenseness  more  or  leai 
from  time  to  time  in  response  to  constitational 
variations  of  good  and  ill  health,  iind  beeaoae 
of  these  occurrences  congenital  bony  anomalies 
and  postural  peculiarities  occasionally  become 
matters  of  practical  moment,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned later. 

Ligaments  are  well  supplied  with  nerve  fila- 
ments which  are  distributed  to  them,  and  as  a 
result  ligaments  become  painfully  sensitive  if 
in  strained  conditions  they  are  subjected  to  ad- 
ditional pressures  from  the  outside. 

One  of  the  important  points  in  back  exam- 
inations, therefore,  is  determination  of  exact 
sites  of  ligamentous  soreness.  Sacro-seiatic  lig- 
aments, (Pig.  I. — 1)  can  be  palpated  with  the 
finger  tip  deeply  through  skin  and  overljring 
muscles,  and  occasionally  prove  to  be  the  main 
points  of  localized  tenderness.  In  passing,  the 
comment  should  be  made  that  this  ligamentous 
strain  is  diagnosed  not  infrequently  as  inflam- 
mation of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Sciatic  nerves  arc 
sometimes  involved  in  pathological  processes 
undoubtedly,  yet  it  is  erroneous  to  imagine 
them  as  of  common  occurrence  as  sacro-sciatic 
ligamentous  strains. 

Strong  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  (Pig. 
I. — 2),  running  from  the  dorsum  of  the  sacnna 
upward  across  sacro-iliac  joints  to  overhang- 
ing iliac-bones,  are  found  strained  and  abnor- 
mally sensitive  very  commonly,  and  many  times 
are  tender  on  pressure  upon  one  side  only  of 
the  sacrum. 

Deeply  located  ligaments  at  the  lumbo-sacral 
juncture  a  little  higher  up  are  sensitive  also 
very  commonly  to  direct  deep  pressure  over 
this  region.  These  have  been  removed  from  the 
anatomical  specimen,  but  are  located  at  Pig. 
I. — 3.  In  other  instances  tenderness  is  found 
localized  wholly  in  the  lumbar  or  perhaps  even 
at  the  lumbo-dorsal  section  of  the  spine  when 
spinous  vertebral  processes  are  pressed  on. 

Very  important  anterior  common  spinal  lig« 
aments  running  along  front  sides  of  vertebral 
bodies  cannot  be  palpated  directly,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  conditions  are  not  kept  in  mind 
as  clearly.  Presumably,  pressures  on  spinous 
processes  posteriorly  are  transmitted  through 
vertebrae  and  produce  painful  sensations  in 
strained  anterior  ligaments  in  some  instanoea, 
but  there  are  so  many  other  possible  explana- 
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Fia.  I.— Posterior    view    of    pdvie    and    lower    lumbar    ipiiie.     1.    Sacro-iliac    ligaments;     2.    Dorsal 

iliac   ligraments:    8.    Location   of   ileo-luml>ar   llganiieots.    (The   ligamentB   have   been   removed    in   prepara- 
tion of  tiilB  specimen.) 
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tions  for  pains  produced  under  these  circum- 
stances that  strains  of  anterior  ligaments  are 
most  difficult  to  identify.  That  they  occur  fre- 
quently is  attested,  nevertheless,  by  sagging, 
hollow-backed  postures. 

All  these  regions  around  bones  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  spine  should  be  examined  even 
though  local  tenderness  does  not  represent  lig- 
amentous strain  always;  because  experience 
proves  that  sometimes  one  ligamentous  region 
is  aflfected,  while,  at  other  times,  different  liga- 
ments in  one  or  more  places  are  strained  sim- 
ultaneously or  in  succession. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  again  that 
a  stretched  ligament  can  recover  its  strength, 
afterwards  hypertrophy,  and  under  favorable 


hygienic  conditions  can  take  care  of  increased 
future  strains  without  trouble,  although  it  per- 
haps never  recovers  its  previous  shortness.  In 
consequence,  if  it  happens  to  be  an  anterior 
common  ligament,  the  individual  then  has  a 
symptomless  hollow  lumbar  curve  of  the  spine. 

Muscle  peculiarities  in  back  muscles  consist 
of  physiological  variations  of  elastic  tension, 
variable  irritability  to  stimulation  and  sensi- 
tiveness to  external  pressures,  variations  in 
size  and  strength  and  pathological  anatomical 
changes. 

Muscles  are  found  to  be  relaxed  and  flabby 
sometimes  when  an  individual  stands  quietly 
poised,    while    an    accompanying    ligamentous 
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strain  makes  them  contract  unusually  sharply 
and  quickly  if  any  movement  is  attempted. 

At  other  times  muscles  are  held  continuously 
at  an  increased  tension  when  inflammatory  bone 
or  joint  disease  causes  local  reflex  muscular  con- 
traction. 

Examination  with  an  electrical  myometer  will 
reveal  in  such  subnormal  and  hypertense  states 
that  larger  doses  of  electricity  are  required  to 
produce  direct  local  contractions  in  tensely 
held  muscles  than  in  relaxed  ones  with  dimin- 
ished tone. 

Mechanical  stimulation,  such  as  a  sudden  tap 
with  the  finger  tip  over  a  sensitive  strained 
dorsal  saero-iliac  ligament,  oeeasionally  suffices 
to  produce  a  single  quick  reflex  contraction  with 
an  immediately  following  relaxation  in  the  fi- 
bers of  gluteal  muscles  loc*ally  whore  the  latter 
from  their  situation  help  to  strengthen  the  par- 
ticular group  of  strained  ligamentous  fibers. 

Many  muscles,  whether  tensely  or  loosely 
held,  are  not  painfully  sensitive  to  direct  pres- 
sures necessarily  themselves,  although  associ- 
ated with  painful  strained  ligaments  or  patho- 
logical foci.  Inflammatory  processes  in  mus- 
.  cles,  however,  occur  occasionally;  and  then 
there  are  diffuse  or  localized  spots  of  tender- 
ness in  them  from  this  origin.  In  gluteal  re- 
gions, pathological  processes  develop  rarely  in 
muscle  sheaths  with  production  of  large  accu- 
mulations  of  **rice  bodies"  similar  to  the  ''rice 
bodies"  occurring  in  chronic  inflammations 
of  tendon  sheaths. 

Back  soreness  must  be  attributed,  therefore, 
sometimes  to  definite  myositis  rather  than,  or 
in  addition  to,  ligamentous  strain. 

Prominence  of  lumbar  back  muscles  varies 
with  their  state  of  contraction,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  over  this  fact 
in  estimations  of  muscular  development. 
Tensely  contracted  lumbar  muscles  look  larger 
and  in  consequence  are  liable  to  be  judged  to 
be  stronger  than  they  really  are.  Estimations 
of  strength  from  mere  muscular  development 
is  not  very  trustworthy,  however,  as  pathologi- 
cal muscular  hypertrophies  indicate  by  accom- 
panjang  muscular  weakness,  so  that  it  is  safer 
not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  moderate  varia- 
tions in  sizes  of  muscles.  Strengths  of  back 
muscles  can  be  estimated  more  accurately,  yet 
still  roughly,  by  dynamometer  tests  of  individ- 
uals' lifting  powers. 

Slipping  Seyisations  in  Ba-clc  and  feelings  de- 
scribed  by   patients   of  something   giving  way 


in  their  backs  suddenly,  have  been  interpreted 
as  very  slight  slippings  of  sacro-iliac  joints. 
Other  explanations  which  have  been  given  in- 
clude ruptures  of  a  few  ligamentous  fibers  at 
any  of  the  sites  that  have  been  mentioned; 
slight  tearings  of  muscle  fibers  or  looseninga 
of  their  fibrous  insertion^;  breaking  of  adhe- 
sions between  different  muscle  layers;  almor- 
mal  slippings  or  ligamentous  ruptures  among 
the  rows  of  smaller  articulating  vertebral  pro- 
cesses. All  of  these  explanations  seem  plausi- 
ble ones  at  times,  but  rarely  can  th^  be  posi- 
tively differentiated  in  practice,  the  partdenlar 
cause  surely  being  identified  wbile  other  exist- 
ing possibilities  are  positively  excluded.  There- 
fore, this  indeterminate  situation  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  it  is ;  and  occurrence  of  sudden  giving 
way  sensations  noted  carefully  for  eorreliitioH 
with  other  data. 

Painful  Sensations  felt  subjectively  by  pa- 
tients are  referred  at  times  to  lumbar,  sacral, 
or  gluteal  regions.  They  may  be  felt  down 
posterior  and  outer  edges  of  thighs  or  even  to 
calves  of  legs.  Sometimes  they  are  diffused 
and  at  other  times  painful  feelings  are  more  cir- 
cumscribed. Pains  are  commonly  unilateral  in 
hips  and  legs,  and  often  are  limited  to  one  side 
of  lumbar  and  sacral  areas. 

Reflex  pains  of  visceral  origin  from  pelvic 
organs  confuse  diagnoses  of  causes  so  much  that 
this  topic  will  not  be  discussed  further  at  thu 
juncture.  In  passing  it  should  be  mentioned 
simply  that  a  distended  bladder  occasionally 
will  cause  hip  pains;  and  uterine  displace- 
ments are  commonly  recognized  to  be  associated 
with  lumbo-sacral  pains,  and  so  on. 

'Spinal  Nerves  have  been  held  responsible  for 
back  and  leg  pains  when  alleged  slippings  of 
sacro-iliac  joints  have  put  nerves  connecting 
lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses  on  the  stretch.  This 
explanation  can  hold  valid  only  in  very  rare 
instances,  however,  because  sacroiliac  joints 
seldom  slip  enough  to  increase  tension  on  any 
spinal  nerves  to  a  harmful  degree. 

Inspection  of  Fig.  II, — 5  shows  a  post-mortem 
slipping  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint  at  its  lower 
front  part  of  a  greater  degree  than  occurs  in 
life  commonly;  and  it  can  be  seen  from  this 
photograph  how  little  tension  would  be  put  on 
spinal  nerves  in  their  course  after  they  leave 
mtervertebral  foramina  to  pass  through  yield- 
ing soft  tissues. 

Mechanical  pressures  rather  than  mechani- 
cal stretchings  can  be  more  easily  accepted  a^ 
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Fio.  n. — Anterior  view  of  pelvis  and  lower  lumbar  spine.     Sympathetic  granglionated  cortl  diafframatically  shown. 


causes  for  leg  pains  when  it  is  remembered  that 
each  lumbar  plexus  is  embedded  in  the  ilio- 
psoas muscle.  Conceivably,  abnormal  pressures 
developed  within  ilio-psoas  muscles  from  inflam- 
matory oedematous  processes  might  press  harm- 
fully in  a  few  instances  on  lumbar  nerves  in 
their  course  soon  after  they  emerge  from  in- 
tervertebral foramina;  but  one  difficulty  with 
this  explanation  lies  in  the  circumstance  .that 
lumbar  nerves  in  a  general  way  are  not  dis- 
tribnted  to  painful  regions  as  much  as  are  sac- 
ral nerves;  so  that  it  seems  further  search 
should  be  made  for  causes  of  painful  backs. 


Before  leaving  the  topic  of  spinal  nerves, 
it  must  be  understood  that  instability  of  func- 
tion within  nervous  tissues  themselves  has  to 
be  considered  the  cause  of  fleeting  peripheral 
neurasthenic  pains  sometimes  in  various  locali- 
ties, including  backs.  Definite  peripheral  neu- 
ritis also  must  be  included  in  causes  of  back 
and  leg  pains  as  well  as  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  coverings. 

Sympafhetic  Nerves  and  the  sympathetic 
ganglionated  cord  in  lumbar  and  sacral  re« 
gions  of  the  spine  are  subject  to  very  consider- 
able variations,  but  for  purposes  of  this  paper 
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the  latter  may  be  thought  of  roughly  as  a  pair 
of  ganglia  for  each  lumbar  vertebra  and  sacral 
segment.  (Fig.  II.)  These  ganglia  are  lo- 
cated in  close  proximity  to  the  bones. 

Nerves  that  join  different  sjanpathetic  gan- 
glia together  and  also  medullated  nerves  run- 
ning around  from  intervertebral  foramina  to 
qrmpathetic  ganglia,  as  well  as  non-mednllated 
nerves  passing  out  from  the  sympathetic  gan- 
glionated  cord  to  unite  with  sensory  branches 
of  spinal  nerves,  are  all  particularly  liable  to 
be  involved  in  injuries  and  diseases  of  bones 
and  ligaments. 

At  the  lumbo-sacral  juncture  sympathetic 
nerves  are  exposed  to  unusual  stretchings,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Pig.  II.  Connecting  nerves 
running  between  ganglia  of  the  ganglionated 
cord  will  be  stretched  particularly  when  the 
spinal  column  sags  forward  from  weakening 
of  the  anterior  common  ligament. 

In  the  lumbar  region  in  the  tunnels  under 
each  psoas  muscle  through  which  communicat- 
ing branches  between  spinal  cord  and  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  have  to  pass  while  closely  hug- 
ging bodies  of  vertebrae,  there  are  opportunities 
for  development  of  abnormal  local  pressures. 
The  jMussageways  over  these  muscles  are 
partly  bridged  over  by  inelastic  fibers  into  fibro- 
osseous  tunnels  which  are  said  to  protect  from 
outside  pressures,  but  which  simultaneously  of- 
fer opportunities  for  harmful  pressures  from 
within  if  by  chance  local  oedema  is  produced. 

And  it  is  true  that  innumerable  instances  of 
involvement  of  ligaments  on  anterior  sides  of 
lumbar  vertebrae  in  degenerative  processes  of 
calcification  are  observed  in  so-called  hyper- 
trophic arthritis  of  the  spine :  so  without  ques- 
tion such  partly  deteriorated  fibrous  attach- 
ments are  liable  to  rupture  and  may  produce 
localized  oedematous  swellings  in  the  above- 
mentioned  tunnels  for  communicating  nerves. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  patients  with  well- 
defined  hypertrophic  arthritis  of  the  spine  suf- 
fer occasionally  from  intractible  pains,  and  sim- 
ilarly, long  continued  severe  pains  accompany- 
ing slight  crushes  of  bodies  of  vertebrae  can  be 
readily  understood  as  due  to  results  of  inter- 
ference with  sympathetic  nerves  which  course 
around  vertebral  bodies. 

Precise  localizations  of  assumed  pressure 
points  cannot  be  judged  with  absolute  accuracy 
owing  to  variations  in  individual  clinical  cases 
in  levels  of  emergence  of  connecting  spinal 
nerves,  and  to  variations  in  course  of  sympa- 


thetic connecting  nerves  that  pass  back  to  spinal 
nerves.  Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  the  Sfym- 
pathetic  nervous  system  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  judging  each  clinical  case,  and  without 
question  it  is  involved  in  many  relationahipa 
between  internal  structures  and  back  or  leg 
symptoms. 

Vertebral  Anomalies  were  first  called  to  at- 
tention in  their  relations  to  back  symptoms  by 
Joel  E.  Qoldthwait  bf  Boston  in  the  course  of 
his  extensive  original  studies  upon  spinal  condi- 
tions. He  pointed  out  that  congenital  peculiari- 
ties of  transverse  processes  of  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, when  the  latter  are  unusually  long, 
sometimes  cause  them  to  impinge  against  ad- 
joining iliac  bones  in  a  manner  to  produce  lig- 
amentous strain.  If  ligaments  of  the  back 
stretch  enough  to  allow  vertebrae  and  the  sac- 
rum to  sag  forward,  then  long  transverse 
processes  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  may  sink 
lown  into  contact  with  iliac  bones  and  prevent 
a  return  to  previous  relationships,  besides  put- 
ting constant  new  strains  on  sacro-iliac  liga- 
ments. 

The  anatomical  specimen  (Pig.  II — 4)  shows 
post  mortem  sagging  of  the  spine  with  impinge- 
ment of  fifth  lumbar  processes  on  the  sacrum; 
iud  if  these  lateral  processes  were  longer  ihey 
might  easily  rest  against  iliac  bones,  as  can  be 
^een  from  the  picture. 

Practical  experience  has  shed  much  addi- 
tional light  on  this  theoretical  supposition. 
First,  it  has  made  clear  that  x-ray  shadows 
showing  an  apparent  overlapping  of  ilia,  sac- 
rum, and  transverse  processes  do  not  mean  nec- 
3ssarily  that  the  latter  are  in  contact  with  ilia 
or  sacrum.  Fienre  TIT,  which  is  an  x-ray  of 
the  patient's  spine  whose  history  has  been  given 
as  in  illustration,  does  not  prove  that  his  trans- 
verse fifth  lumbar  processes  touch  either  ilia  or 
sacrum.  Stereoscopic  x-rays  prove,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  large  proportion  of  overlapping 
shadows  of  these  structures  do  not  mean  im- 
pingements. 

Surgical  operations  performed  by  enthusiastB 
in  anatomy  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  re- 
moval of  tips  of  exceptionally  long  transverse 
fifth  vertebral  processes  never  make  the  patients 
strikingly  better,  but  are  liable  to  produee 
more  harm  than  good  from  the  cutting  of  im- 
portant ligamentous  stays. 

Finally,  there  have  been  observed  such  large 
numbers  of  persons  possessing  vertebral  varia- 
tions without  any  pathological  symptoms  what- 
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Fio.  III.— X-ray   of  lumbo-ausral   region  of  fpine  of  patient  whose  history  is  cited. 


ever,  that  it  is  certain  impinging  transverse 
processes  rarely  can  have  much  practical  im- 
portance. 

An  alternative  theoretical  explanation  in  these 
cases  is  possible.  For  example,  the  transverse 
vertebral  process  on  the  right  side  of  the 
fifth  Inmbar  vertebra  in  Fig.  II — 4  is  in 
contact  with  the  sacrum,  and  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  in  patients  with  weakening  ligaments 
other  similar  transverse  processes  gently  sink- 
ing down  until  they  just  rest  on  adjacent  bones. 
The  additional  support  thus  afforded,  perhaps, 
is  sufficient  to  hold  the  spine  from  further  sag- 
ging, and  then  such  transverse  processes  may 
become  favorable  factors  instead  of  harmful 
ones. 

Regarding  harmful  strained  positions  among 
bones  which  conceivably  may  develop,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  ligaments  and  bones  gradr 
ually  adapt  themselves  to  new  relationships  un- 
til originally  strained  positions. in  time  may  be- 
come even  the  most  normal  and  painless  ones. 

Accumulated  evidence  now  at  hand  does  not 
allow  denial  that  vertebral  anomalies  ever  pro- 
duce  abnormal  symptoms;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  often  do  so,  and  then  usually  only 


temporarily.  Previous  ligamentous  weakenings 
are  direct  causes  of  pathological  symptoms, 
while  subsequent  ligamentous  strengthen- 
ings, accompanied  perhaps  by  slight  bony  re- 
adjustments, finally  relieve  the  troublesome  sit- 
uations. 

Variations  in  Curves  of  the  Spine  have  also 
received  much  attention,  and  too  little  regard 
has  been  paid  to  manner  of  development  of 
these  structural  peculiarities,  for  a  very  pro- 
nounced curve  of  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  like 
the  one  shown  in  Pig.  II,  may  mean  much  or 
nothing,  according  to  conditions  existing  at  the 
time  in  supporting  ligaments. 

Practical  experience  and  accumulated  ob- 
servations on  postural  peculiarities  here  again, 
as  with  vertebral  anomalies,  prove  that  extreme 
curves  are  compatible  very  often  with  great 
strength,  and  they  may  mean  practically  no  more 
than  symptomless  flat  feet  of  some  of  our  ath- 
lofes.  Furthermore,  attempts  at  correction  of 
long  standing  postural  peculiarities  have  re- 
sulted mainly  in  periods  of  increased  discom- 
fort for  such  patients. 

Extreme  lumbar  spinal  curves  show  posi- 
tively only  that  at  some  time  in  the  past  either 
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gradually  and  continuously,  or  intermittently, 
painfully  or  without  pain,  the  spine  has 
sa^ed.  They  do  not  indicate  in  any  way  ex- 
isting musculo-ligamentous  strengths  at  the  time 
observations  are  made.  ^ 

Neither  should  the  greater  mechanical  disad- 
vantages produced  by  pronounced  curves  be 
unduly  emphasized,  as  it  is  true  tnat  many  very 
bad  mechanical  situations  are  found  in  the  hu- 
man body.  Muscles  and  ligaments  are  designed 
to  cope  with  these  difficult  requirements.  In 
good  health  they  are  able  to  readjust  them- 
selves, as  observations  prove,  in  time  within 
wide  limits  to  care  for  all  satisfactorily. 

Sacra-Iliac  Displacements  are  admitted  quite 
generally  now  to  occur  in  demonstrable  degrees 
only  rarely ;  while  assumed  very  slight  slippings, 
recognizable  only  from  history  of  sudden  giv- 
ing way  sensations  in  the  back,  can  be  neither 
proved  nor  disproved  positively,  owing  to  other 
explanations  which  can  be  advanced  always 
plausibly. 

However,  in  spite  of  our  inability  to  prove 
the  fact  scientifically,  the  writer  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
numerous  almost  microscopic  slippings  of  these 
large  important  joints,  as  Goldthwait  was  first 
to  call  attention  to. 

X-Rays  deal  solely  with  anatomical  appear- 
ances, and  x-ray  interpretations  of  struc- 
tural peculiarities  are  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral limitations  and  possibilities  of  this  class 
of  data.  There  is  nothing  in  x-ray  plates  alone 
usually  to  show  whether  congenital  bony  varia- 
tions, variations  in  spinal  curves,  tilting  of 
sacra  and  so  on,  have,  or  do  not  have,  signifi- 
cance in  individual  instances.  These  practical 
points  can  be  answered  only,  from  knowledge 
of  accompanying  ligamentous  conditions  and 
changes. 

The  great  value  of  x-rays  lies  in  revealing 
presence  or  absence  of  definite  pathological  bony 
lesions  like  tuberculosis,  fractures,  new  growths, 
and  hypertrophic  periosteal  changes ;  they  can- 
not be  depended  on  as  a  rule  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  postural  ligamentous  troubles,  nor  to 
tell  significance  of  existing  congenital  varia- 
tions. 

The  most  that  can  be  expected  from  x-rays 
in  the  latter  conditions  is  a  positive  statement 
that  variations  shown  in  any  selected  illustra- 
tive case  have  or  have  not  been  found  from 
practical  observations  in  other  similar  cases  to 
represent  certain  clinical  conditions.     But  col- 


lections and  correlations  of  x-ray  appearances 
with  clinical  data  have  not  progressed  to  such 
an  extent  yet  that  very  reliable  estimates  can 
be  given  upon  this  point.  It  is  still  unjustifia- 
ble  to  say  that  even  an  extreme  peculiarity  of 
anatomical  arrangement  among  several  bones, 
or  a  congenital  anomaly  of  one  of  them,  posi- 
tively is  a  cause  of  abnormal  clinical  symptoms 
from  x-ray  appearances  alone. 

Minor  Anatonvical  Peculiarities,  including 
impingements  of  vertebral  spinous  processes 
against  one  another,  as  well  as  bony  peculiari- 
ties in  rows  of  posterior  lateral  articulating 
processes  between  vertebrae,  have  to  be  men- 
tioned as  occasional  causes  of  back  pain  and  for 
points  of  localized  tenderness  in  backs. 

Figure  IV — 6  shows  involvement  of  one  lat- 
eral intervertebral  articulation  in  a  definite 
pathological  overgrowth  which  in  life  may  have 
been  associated  with  more  or  less  soreness  and 
certainly  with  considerable  limitation  of  mo- 
tion. 

The  idea  that  localized  spots  of  periostitis 
are  produced  occasionally  from  mechanical  in« 
terference  of  spinous  processes  with  each  other 
in  extreme  backward  flexions  of  the  spine  pro- 
duced in  injuries  cannot .  be  pi^ed  or  dis- 
proved. It  is  safe  to  imagine-  inflammatory^  re- 
actions are  thus  once  in  a  while  produced. 

Superior  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum 
help  to  keep  the  spinal  column  from  slipping 
forward  on  the  sacrum  when  ligaments  are  lax. 
This  can  be  seen  from  Pig.  I.  It  will  be  seen 
that  rows  of  posterior  vertebral  articulating 
processes  are  crowded  together  in  the  forward 
curving  of  the  column,  and  that  in  this  speci- 
men the  inferior  articulating  processes  of  the 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra  bear  against  the  similar 
superior  processes  of  the  sacrum  in  a  manner 
to  prevent  slipping.  If  these  particular  articu- 
lations. ^t■ere  like  those  shown  in  Pig.  IV. — 7, 
with  planes  of  articulating  surfaces  nearly  par- 
allel and  facing  each  other  laterally,  then  theo- . 
retically  at  least,  forward  slipping  would  be 
easier  and  more  completely  dependent  on  liga- 
mentous integrity.  Bony  articular  processes 
certainly  prevent  slipping  if  they  are  placed 
diagonally. 

This  feature  of  slipping  of  the  lowest 
lumbar  vertebra  on  the  sacrum  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Arial  "W.  (Jeorge  of  Boston  particularly 
for  emphasizing.  It  is  of  interest  as  being  the 
view  of  the  x-ray  specialist,  while  many  clin- 
icians hesitate  to  accept  the  frequent  occurren(*e 
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Fie.  IV.—Postcrior    lateral    inter-vertebral    articulating    proceweR. 

of  afi  much  forward  slipping  or  suddenly  de- 
veloped visible  changes  in  this  region  as  Dr. 
George  would  have  us  l>elieve  from  x-ray  find- 
ings. Certainly,  however,  he  is  able  to  show  oc- 
casionally very  marked  forward  dislocations  of 
fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  on  sacra  after  severe 
spinal  injuries,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  w^rong  in 
assuming  that  many  smaller  variations  represent 
slighter  forward  slippings;  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  state  whether  these  latter  possess  practical 
significance  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  ab- 
sence of  ligamentous  data.   It  is  impossible  usu- 


nieasures   of   immobilizations,    orthopedic  sup- 
ports, and  back  exercises. 

CONCLUSIONS  WITH   REGARD  TO  THE  CASE   HERB 
REPORTED. 

This  patient  presumably  tore  loose  a  few  fi- 
brous attachments  somewhere  on  the  anterior 
side  of  his  spine  when  he  felt  the  sudden  giving 
way  sensation  that  has  been  noted.  He  irri- 
tated the  damaged  area  then  by  continuing  at 
work,  disregarding  soreness  until  there  devel- 
oped in  a  week's  time  inflammatory  swelling 
sufficient  to  produce  harmful  pressure  on  nerves 
running  to  the  bladder;  and, when  he  rested 
presumably  the  inflammatory  swelling  gradu- 
ally subsided  enough  in  ten  days  to  pennit  a 
return  of  normal  bladder  control. 

Tenderness  that  was  observed  in  the  examin- 
ation in  making  forward  pressure  upon  spinous 
processes  of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae,  to- 
gether with  data  from  x-rays  in  this  case,  re- 
vealing definite  calcifications  of  moderate 
degree  among  ligaments  of  the  anterior 
lumbar  region,  lead  to  the  plausible  explana- 
tion that  deteriorated  lumbar  ligaments 
were  the  ones  to  give  way  partially;  and 
that  patliolojrical  ]>ressure  w^hich  developed  was 
exerted  against  sympathetic  nerves  in  their 
course  to  the  bladder  somewhere  in  this  locality. 

Objections  to  such  a  proposed  explanation 
undoubtedly  will  be  raised  by  conservative  sci- 


be 


ally  to  tell  in  case  of  recent  injuries  whether  entific  physicians  that  it  cannot  be  proved,  and 
slight  forward  dislocations  have  been  produced  that  there  are  many  possibilities  for  error.  This 
lately  or  represent  slow  previous  stretchings  of  is  true.  The  only  alternatives  are  acceptance 
ligaments  and  saggings  forward.  The  writer  is  of  reasonable  yet  improvable  ideas  based  on  the 
inclined  to  consider  them  of  importance  similar  facts,  as  far  as  the  latter  are  known,  or  complete 
to  very  slight  sacro-iliac  slippings  which  cannot 
be  proved  or  disapproved. 

Vasctdar  Pecidiarities.  The  blood  stream  car- 
ries substances  that  are  capable  of  influencing 
back  ligaments,  muscles,  joints  and  bones.  Blood 
always  contains  waste  products  which  appar- 
ently collect  in  such  large  proportions  in  circu- 
lation not  infrequently  that  back  muscles  and 
ligaments  show  its  effects  upon  them  as  weak- 
nesses and  laxities.  At  other  times  blood  may 
bear  pathological  bacteria  or  their  products 
which  set  up  irritative  back  troubles ;  and  con- 
sequently deleterious  vascular  influences  have  to 
be  considered  in  each  case  of  back  strain.  De- 
tails of  hygienic  regulations,  diets  and  internal 
medicines  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  yet  their 
importance  has  to  be  emphasized  very  strongly 


rejection   of   all   explanations   that   cannot 
demonstrated  in  strictly  scientific  manner. 

Medical  "science  has  advanced  our  knowledge 
tremendously,  as  is  well  known,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  limits  to  its  possibilities  in  the 
distant  future.  But  for  the  immediate  present, 
practicalh'  it  does  have  very  many  limitations, 
so  that  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  alone  for  the 
majority  of  extremely  complicated  clinical  situ- 
ations  encountered. 

In  this  predicament,  in  which  the  time  ele- 
ment is  of  vital  importance,  there  should  be  re- 
meinbranco  that  judgments  of  complexitie-s  can 
bo  entirely  correct  sometimes,  although  the  truth 
involved  does  not  lend  itself  to  scientific  proof. 

By  prolonged  practice  and  increased  famil- 
iarity   with    peculiarities     of    backs,     careful 
in  days  of  medical  specialism,  along  with  local  |  judgments  conceivably  may  improve  to  such  ar 
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extent  that  correct  diagnosis  and  proper  courses 
of  treatment  are  arrived  at  often  from  very 
faint  scientific  clues. 

Rational  comprehensive  judgments  of  clini- 
cal situations,  moreover,  are  needed  particu- 
larly now  to  save  patients  from  one-sided 
strictly  reliable  scientific  viewpoints;  because 
extreme  scientific  merit  is  possible  while  the  in- 
dividual receiving  treatment  simultaneously 
is  delayed  in  recovery  or  even  harmed  by  cor- 
rect narrow  scientific  conceptions.  So,  on  the 
whole,  there  seems  no  justification  for  discard- 
ing carefully  weighed  rational  ideas  because 
they  do  not  measure  up  to  scientific  standards. 
On  the  contrary  they  appear  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  medical  practice  from  sinking  into 
scientific  absurdities.  A  balance  between  sci- 
entific conservatism  and  rational  opinions  pre- 
sumably is  conducive  to  greatest  progress  and 
to  greatest  success  in  treatments. 

TREATMENTS. 

Treatments  cannot  be  entered  into  at  length. 
In  the  case  cited  in  this  paper  there  was  most 
relief  from  local  measures.  A  steel  back  splint 
seated  on  sacral  and  dorsal  r^ons  of  the  spine 
and  bridging  the  lumbar  section,  together  with 
a  webbing  belt  which  encircled  both  the  body 
and  steel  brace,  pulled  the  abdomen  back  a 
little  and  tended  to  lessen  the  anterior 
curve  of  the  lumbar  spine.  The  anterior 
common  ligament  was  relieved  a  trifle  by 
this  very  slight  change  of  posture,  and 
comfort  resulted.  General  tonic  measures  were 
also  instituted  simultaneously  and  special  care 
was  taken,  in  addition,  of  the  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  of  the  constipation.  He 
was  cautioned  with  regard  to  his  personal 
habits,  and  was  told  that  he  must  discard  the 
back  support  before  long,  substituting  exercises 
that  would  then  limber  up  and  strengthen  his 
spine. 

Gteneral  methods  now  in  use  include  well- 
known  varieties  of  orthopedic  strappings,  belts, 
braces,  jackets,  exercises,  physical  therapy  of 
various  kinds,  and  general  hygienic  measures. 
Successes  and  failures  in  treatment  depend 
on  how  these  are  used  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, rather  than  on  lack  of  new  varieties.  Ef- 
ficiency is  measured  by  the  degree  of  each  phy- 
sician's understanding  of  the  situation  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  utilizes  therapeutic  tools  at 
hand.  It  may  range  from  inadequate  applica- 
tion of  a  few  small  pieces  of  adhesive  strips 


across  the  lumbar  region  to  prescriptions  of  any 
of  the  most  complicated  forms  of  appliances  for 
exactly  right  periods  of  time  and  in  combina- 
tions in  physiologic  manner  with  other  meas- 
ures of  entirely  diflEerent  effect  until  recoveries 
are  accelerated  to  the  maximum. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  manner  of  settling  by 
any  fixed  rule  how  each  case  shall  be  handled; 
but  inefficient  treatments  are  encountered  still 
so  often  for  one  reason  or  another,  that  brief 
reviews  of  our  understandings  of  back  troubles 
yet  are  frequently  desirable.  In  this  manner 
refinements  and  increased  success  of  treatment 
will  be  attained  better  than  by  adding  confa- 
sion  to  existing  complexities  which  already  are 
so  great  as  to  tax  the  capacities  of  the  most 
of  us. 


FLAT  FEET  AND  LEG  MUSCLE  STRAIN, 
BELATED  TO  INDUSTRY  IN  CAUSE. 

By  DoNAii)  V.  Bakes,  M.D.,  Bobton . 

Thebe  is  probably  no  commoner  complicatiog 
lesion  following  trauma  than  that  of  depression 
of  one  or  both  of  the  arches  of  the  foot.  This 
is  much  more  frequent  as  a  complication  of  in- 
juries to  the  lower  limbs  and  pelvis  than  it  is  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  may,  however,  fol- 
low any  confining  and  disabling  illness,  whether 
industrial  in  origin  or  due  to  contagion  and 
heredity.  In  two  lai^  climes  handling  about 
fifty-four  thousand  treatments  in  the  past  five 
years,  I  have  found  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  patients  that  sustained  injuries  to  the  legs 
and  pelvis,  or  were  compelled  by  reason  of  ac- 
cident to  favor  the  feet  by  rest,  suffered  pain  in 
the  feet  and  legs.  This  pain  was  referred  to 
either  or  both  of  the  weight  bearing  arches  or 
in  the  muscles  above.  This  pain  may  be  of  a 
serious  nature  requiring  a  considerable  amount 
of  treatment,  or  it  may  be  transient  and  be  self 
limited. 

The  cause  of  this  frequent  and  often  over- 
looked lesion,  is  really  two-fold.  Direct  tiamna 
may  and  often  does  depress  one  or  both  of  the 
arches  directly — scoring,  as  it  were,  a  direct  hit 
on  a  weak  spot  in  the  weight  bearing  mechan- 
ism of  the  body.  If  severe  enough,  this  will 
flatten  the  arch  so  far  down,  that  the  sustaining 
muscles  are  strained  tremendously,  their  mnaele 
tone  impaired  for  the  time  being,  and  the  pain 
of  acute  flat  foot  brought  in  to  complicate  the 
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contusions  of  the  structures  immediately  be- 
low the  trauma. 

A  case,  by  way  of  illustration,  is  that  of  an 
employee  of  the  Qeneral  Electric  Company,  of 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  who  came  first  to  the 
clinic  some  six  weeks  after  an  accident  at  the 
plant.  He  had  been  injured  by  the  accidental 
dropping  of  a  rather  heavy  sledge  hammer  by 
a  fellow  employee.  The  hammer  had  first 
struck  the  hard  fioor  near  the  injured,  and  had 
then  bounded  over  on  top  of  the  left  foot, 
striking  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  toes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints.  The  foot  was 
merely  sore  at  first,  and  swelled  up  moderately. 
Beginning  that  night,  following  his  work,  which 
he  was  able  to  complete,  he  began  to  have 
considerable  pain  in  this  foot,  and  somewhat 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He  received  the  usual 
treatment  at  the  plant  hospital  and  had  a  rather 
searching  exunination  with  the  X-ray.  All  pic- 
tures were  negative  and  his  foot  was  finally 
considered  to  be  one  caused  by  accident  but  in 
which  there  had  developed  a  goodly  degree  of 
hysteria.  He  was  given  the  usual  hot  soaks  and 
liniment  massages  which  do  so  much  good  in 
the  uncomplicated  soft  tissue  trauma  cases. 
X-ray  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Leonard  was  again  nega* 
tive, — ^this  second  plate  was  taken  as  the  man 
had  stepped  on  a  nail  and  there  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to'  a  bit  of  the  nail  remaining  in  the 
foot.  Our  examination  was  negative,  except 
that  he  had  a  noticeably  flattened  down  anterior 
arch,  and  a  moderately  pronated  foot.  The  con- 
dition was  so  chronic  that  the  swelling  had 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  our  examinatior. 
Treatment  was  begun  by  having  the  arches  sup- 
ported by  both  anterior  and  posterior  felt  pads. 
The  exercises  pointed  out  below  were  then 
taught  him  with  the  idea  of  not  making  the 
pads  permanent  parts  of  his  weight  bearing 
mechanism.  He  returned  to  industry  two  weeks 
after  he  began  to  wear  the  pads. 

Besides  direct  trauma,  the  wearing  of  a  frao 
ture  apparatus,  with  its  resultant  lack  of  use 
and  the  enforced  favoring  of  the  injured  leg 
during  the  period  of  convalescence,  produces 
the  same  result  The  constrained  toe  drop  is 
likewise  a  strain  on  the  muscles.  This  is  be- 
cause the  arch  sustaining  muscles  and  their  fas- 
ciae have  suffered  with  all  the  other  structures 
of  the  leg  from  atrophy  of  disuse.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  they  stretch  abnormally 
under  the  first  strain  of  weight  bearing  that 


takes  place  after  many  weeks  and  even  months. 
Painful  foot  strain  is  inevitable  for  some  days 
or  weeks,  if  the  proper  treatment  is  not  given. 
The  tape  measure  is  still  our  guide  to  cheek  up 
the  atrophy  and  it  may  connote  the  real  reason 
for  continued  disability  in  many  of  the  so  called 
hysterics  that  constantly  complain  of  pain  in 
the  feet  and  legs. 

Atrophy  is  combined  with  ordinary  muscle 
weakness  from  disuse,  and  the  latter  Aiay  occur 
without  atrophy.  Even  if  atrophy  is  not 
demonstrable  with  the  tape,  therefore,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  a  weak  disused  muscle,  to- 
gether with  its  fascia,  will  stretch  abnormally 
and  cause  the  same  symptoms  of  foot  strain  and 
leg  muscle  strain. 

A  case  from  our  files  will  well  illustrate  the 
lesion  caused  by  pure  muscle  weakness.  W.  B. ; 
suffered  a  fracture  of  the  left  tibia  at  a  point 
three  inches  above  the  ankle  joint.  He  was 
promptly  reduced  under  ether  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  and  sent  home  in  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  classical  1yp®> — ^f^o^  the  toes  to  just 
above  the  knee.  His  recovery  was  of  the  usual 
case,  except  that  at  the  end  of  twelvife  weeks  he 
was  still  complaining  of  severe  aching  in  the 
calf  of  the  left  leg.  He  had  about  one-half  of  an 
inch  of  atrophy  in  the  left  leg.  He  never  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  arches  of  his  foot.  At 
times  the  pain  would  extend  up  into  the  gluteal 
group  of  muscles  and  was  severe  enough  to  dis- 
turb sleep.  The  leg  was  much  improved  if  he 
did  no  walking.  Careful  examination  failed 
to  show  any  degree  of  phlebitis,  periphlebitis, 
or  sciatica.  Examination  did  show  a  marked 
degree  of  pronation  of  the  foot  with  a  posterior 
arch  that  was  nearly  completely  flat.  A  felt 
arch  support  was  obtained  by  the  patient  and  he 
returned  to  industry  within  three  weeks,  by  the 
use  of  this  pad. 

The  progressive  pain  of  foot  strain  is  not 
wholly  caused  by  the  foot  alone,  as  was  former- 
ly taught  us  by  the  pioneer  orthopedic  sur- 
geon.  It  is  hardly  anatomically  possible  that 
the  pain  of  backache,  the  pain  in  the  gluteal 
regions,  and  that  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
thigh  is  directly  attributable  to  a  strain  of  the 
foot  structures.  The  interdigitation  of  the  mus- 
cle groups  at  the  knee,  and  again  at  the  hip, 
is  scarcely  intimate  enough  to  allow  us  to  as- 
sume that  the  foot  strain  below  transmits  its 
strain  to  each  successive  group  in  an  upward 
direction.  Eather  is  the  cause  to  be  found  id 
the  fact  that  all  the  leg  muscles  have  suffered 
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more  or  less  equally  in  the  same  way  as  have 
those  directly  concerned  with  arch  support  in 
the  foot.  A  weak  muscle  suddenly  put  to  its 
normal  use  is  quite  painful,  and  we  who  have 
not  played  tennis  for  some  time  receive  imme- 
diate proof  of  this  after  one  set. 

As  the  pain  of  the  foot  strain  and  its  allied 
leg  muscle  strain  are  both  caused  primarily  by 
loss  of  muscle  tone,  exercise  is  the  really  logi- 
cal manner  of  treatment.  The  patient  is  desir- 
ous of  quick  relief  from  the  painful  symptoms, 
and  as  exercise  is  very  gradual  in  causing  a  re- 
gaining of  this  muscle  tone,  the  felt  pads  are 
ordered  so  that  an  earlier  return  to  industry 
may  occur.  The  acute  symptoms  of  the  strain 
must  first  be  gone  before  relief  is  very  notice* 
able,  and  rest  for  a  few  days  is  essential  in  the 
beginning.  Felt,  or  rubber  and  felt  pads,  are 
more  to  be  desired  than  metal  ones,  as  they 
are  much  closer  to  the  tissues  in  resilience,  and 
they  do  not  J:ake  all  of  the  work  away  from  the 
arch  muscles.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  very  desir- 
able as  their  tone  cannot  return  if  complete 
support  is  aflPorded  them.  The  only  necessary 
exercise  for  the  tone  of  the  upper  leg  muscles 
is  that  of  ordinary  use,  plus  massage. 

The  felt  pads  are  only  crutches  at  best,  and 
should  be  used  as  such;  they  should  be  dis- 
carded at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  To  gain 
this  happy  result  three  exercises  are  very  help- 
ful and  quite  simple. 

First,  the  patient  is  taught  to  stand  between 
two  chairs  in  the  bare  feet,  night  and  morning. 
With  the  hands  supporting  the  body  by  grasp- 
ing the  backs  of  the  chairs,  the  feet  are  pulled 
over  from  within  outwards  quite  slowly,  for 
twenty-five  times.  Later  on  when  the  feet  are 
less  painful,  this  exercise  may  be  done  very 
rapidly,  but  never  at  first.  As  is  readily  seen 
this  brings  the  weight  onto  the  outside  aspect 
of  the  feet,  where  it  should  be,  and  in  doing 
so  uses  the  posterior  arch  muscles.  Such  use 
rapidly  develops  their  tone  and  strength.  In 
heavy  patients  that  exercise  is  to  be  continued 
indefinitely,  in  order  to  avoid  recurrence  of 
pain. 

Second,  the  patient  is  instructed  to  purchase 
a  gas  filled  non-collapsible  rubber  ball,  about  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  tennis  ball,  together  with 
three  large  agate  marbles.  Tie  is  tan«:lit  to  bear 
down  with  his  full  weight  on  these,  using  the 
marbles  for  the  anterior  arch,  and  the  rubber 
ball  for  the  posterior  one.    The  object  of  these 


procedures  is  to  mould  back  gradually  into 
normal  shape  the  two  arches  of  the  foot. 

Third,  the  patient  is  shown  how  to  walk  slightly 
pigeon-toed.  This  is  in  order  to  throw  the  ma< 
jority  of  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  foot,  away  from  the  strained  arch 
and  its  painful  muscles.  The  ordinary  ortho- 
pedic shoes  are  usually  admirable  to  aid  in  thig 
exercise  as  they  tend  to  cause  this  position  of 
the  feet  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
last  is  designed. 

In  from  four  to  six  weeks,  if  your  patient 
will  cooperate  with  you,  the  pads  may  be 
gradually  discontinued.  They  should  be  dis- 
carded very  slowly,  beginning  with  a  few  hours 
at  a  time.  The  time  is  then  lengthened  until 
they  are  discontinued  for  good.  Nor  does  the 
patient  need  to  consume  much  time  or  money, 
as  his  visits  to  the  doctor  are  merely  ones  for 
supervision  and  may  be  a  month  apart. 

Summary: — Foot  strain  and  leg  muscle 
strain  are  very  important  and  common  sequelae 
of  industrial  trauma.  They  are  most  import- 
ant, as  they  cause  real  and  painful  disability 
and  thus  affect  three  people:  first,  and  most 
important,  they  cause  monetary  loss  to  the 
workman  by  prolongation  of  disability,  which 
can  be  materially  shortened ;  second,  they  cause 
financial  loss  to  the  employer  who  is  more  or 
less  crippled  by  the  loss  of  service  of  an  ex- 
pej^ienced  workman;  third,  they  cause  loss  to 
the  insurer  as  they  increase  the  cost  of  in- 
dustrial insurance.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
too,  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  all  industrial 
claims  is  placed  upon  the  workman  himself. 
Adequate  and  prompt  treatment  will  prevent 
all  of  these  increases,  and  the  treatment  should 
be  as  outlined  above. 


POST-OPERATIVE  ANALGESIA. 

By  Bebtha  Van  Hoosen,  M.D.,  Cbicaoo, 
Acting  Head  of  Ohstettios,  Loyola  Medical  Sckooh 

It  would  seem  at  times  as  though  the  sui^eon. 
the  obstetrician,  and  even  the  family  phjrician 
regards  the  relief  of  pain  more  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  hi?  work  rather  than  a  method  by 
which  to  preserve  the  strength  and  increase  the 
recuperative  power  of  the  patient. 

Thp   siirireon   insists  upon  a  profound   ane5u 
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thesia  for  the  operation,  which  is  only  ten  to 
thirty  minutes  in  length,  but  leaves  no  orders 
for  the  relief  of  post-operative  pain;  or,  if  he 
gives  such  an  order,  it  is  not  carried  out  until 
the  patient  is  exhausted  and  crazed  with  the 
pain,  and  the  relief  is  only  for  a  short  time. 

The  obstetrician  leaves  the  patient  to  suffer 
for  many  hours  without  even  the  support  of 
his  presence,  and  at  last  at  the  close  of 
labor  gives  an  anesthetic  for  from  five  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Even  the  family  physician  is  warned  against 
giving  morphine  lest  he  may  obscure  the  diag- 
nosis, or  lead  the  patient  into  a  narcotic  habit. 

Lessened  mortality  has  been,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  first  aim  of  the  medical  man,  and 
lessened  morbidity  the  last.  That  morbidity 
and  mortality  are  twin  sisters  is  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  physicians  of  the  future. 

We  have  a  few  already  pointing  the  way. 
Most  prominent  among  these  is  Dr.  George 
Grile  of  Cleveland,  who  has  taught  us  that 
pain  and  anxiety,  as  also  thirst  and  insomnia, 
can  do  irremediable  damage  to  the  brain.  Pro- 
fessor Kronig  has  brought  to  the  field  of  ob- 
stetrics that  much  abused  term  ''Twilight 
Sleep,"  which  has  proved  such  a  boon  to  the 
modem  mother.  So  successful  has  it  been  that 
delicate  women  have  been  kept  free  from  pain 
for  one  or  two  days,  and  by  its  use  the  exhaust- 
ing effects  of  a  long  and  tedious  labor  have  been 
avoided  and  the  patient  wakens  with  a  sense 
of  well-being  and  of  having  had  a  refreshing 
sleep. 

Hoping  to  obtain  for  post-operative  patients 
a  condition  similar  to  the  obstetrical  twilight 
sleep  of  Kronig  and  Gauss,  452  patients  were 
given  the'  following  routine  treatment  after  op- 
eration: V«2  of  morphine  and  ^/oo©  of  scopo- 
lamine every  four  hours  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tion for  24,  36,  and  in  very  painful  cases,  48 
hours  after  operation. 


The  hours  chosen  for  the  administration  of 
the  post-operative  scopolamine  and  morphine 
were  twelve,  fj^ur,  and  eight  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Where  a  number  of  patients  were  receiving 
this  treatment  it  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
nurse  to  have  the  doses  for  all  of  the  patients 
at  the  same  hour.  As  patients  slept  more 
soundly  just  after  the  hyp^odermic  injection 
and  were  more  wakeful  the  hours  preceding, 
these  special  hours  mentioned  above  were  found 
to  be  advantageous,  for  it  left  the  patient  sleep- 
ing during  the  serving  of  dinner  and  supper 
and  during  the  hours  for  morning  ward  work, 
and  awake  during  visiting  hours,  between  2 
and  4,  and  7  and  8  p.m. 

The  following  report  of  452  patients  was 
compiled  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  Martha  Welp- 
ton,  from  the  records  of  the  patients  in  the 
Mary  Thompson  and  Cook  County  Hospitals 
during  the  year  1916: 

Under  *' Sleep"  the  cases  are  listed  as  slept 
well,  fairly  well,  or  poor.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond nights  are  given  separately. 

**Pain,'' — anything  which  might  cause  pa- 
tient to  complain,  as  gas,  headache,  wound,  etc. 
*'Emesis"  covers  any  nausea  or  vomiting  dur- 
ing the  first  two  days,  even  though  it  were 
but  a  mouthful,  and  but  once. 

^'Respiration''  shows  a  record  of  respiration 
under  sixteen  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  None  was  found  during  the  second 
twenty-four  hours. 

** Pulse"  shows  record  of  pulse  above  100 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

MARY  THOMPSON  HOSPFTAL 

Two  hundred  consecutive  cases  operated  and 
given  post-operative  doses  of  morphine  ^/sj, 
scopolamine  Vjoo?  for  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
hours.  Thirty-six  hours,  or  until  midnight  of 
the  second  day,  was  the  usual  time. 


-^Ln 


No.  or  Patxsiits 


Poor 


Fair 


Wen 


«^tl«t  night    28  (14%)     107  (53.5%)       65  (32%) 
-^  I  2nd  night    15  (S%)         82  (41%)        101   (50.5%) 


Pim 
46  (23%) 


77  (38.5%) 


RasPiRATioir 
62   (31%) 


PlTLPB 

99  (45.5%) 


COOK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  consecutive  cases 
operated  and  given  post-operative  doses  of 
morphine    ^Ajj    scopolamine    ^/4oo»    for    from 


twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  Thirty-six  hours, 
or  until  midnight  of  the  second  day,  was  the 
usual  time. 


Na  OF  Patbhtc 


Poor 


«R„flst  night    40  (15.4%) 
'®'*)  2nd  night    20  (7.7%) 


-Slbbp- 


Fair 

106   (42.6%) 
87   (34.5%) 


Well 


Paw 


Rkpibatioh 


PVLOI 


108  (42.6% > 
146   (57.8%) 


33  (13%)     93  (37%)     4  (1.5%)     138  (53.9%) 
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Patients  at  tiie  Comity  Hospital  were  given 
the  post-operative  dose  of  scopolamine  V200 
and  morphine  V82>  l>ut  it  wa3  soon  discon- 
tinued and  scopolamine  ^/^^  was  substitnted 
for  the  Yaoo  on  account  of  the  patient  occasion- 
ally getting  out  of  bed  or  showing  signs  of 
mild  delirium,  and  thereby  requiring  extra  at- 
tention from  the  nurses. 

These  reports,  although  very  satisfactory, 
do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  verbal  re- 
ports  given  by  patients  themselves  just  before 
leaving  the  hospital.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
post-graduate  visitors  it  has  been  customary 
to  interrogate  patients  as  to  whether  they  had 
any  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  as  to  the  amount 
and  severity  of  pain  following  operations.  It 
is  often  surprising  to  receive  a  denial  of  any 
stomach  disturbance  or  any  pain  whatever 
since  the  operation,  but  on  referring  to  the 
charts,  there  would  be  found  a  record  of  vom- 
iting or  complaint  of  gas  pains  or  an  enema 
for  gas  pains.  On  questioning  the  patient  more 
closely  as  to  details  of  happenings  during  the 
first  two  days  following  operation  it  became 
evident  that  the  patient  had  not  only  marked 
and  prolonged  analgesia  but  also  some  am- 
nesia. 

Post-operative  analgesia  is  most  beneficial  to 
patient  and  nurse  alike.  To  the  patient  because 
it  shortens  convalescence  and  leaves  no  dread  of 
future  operations.  To  the  nurse  because  it  en- 
ables her  to  care  for  her  patient  as  she  cares 
for  a  healthy  infant,  there  being  no  necessity 
for  giving  moral  support  or  enforcing  disci- 
pline, and  the  nurse  may  sit  and  read  or  doze 
for  many  hours  during  the  day  and  pass  her 
nights  with  comparatively  little  disturbance. 
In  fact,  when  a  patient  is  not  able  to  afford  a 
special  nurse  for  more  than  two  or  three  days, 
if  post-operative  analgesia  is  employed,  the  pa- 
tient is  advised  to  have  the  special  nurse  the 
last  few  days  in  the  hospital,  when  attractive 
trays  and  getting  out  of  bed  several  times  a 
day  add  so  much  to  the  patient's  comfort. 


WniiUAM  Gibson  Research  SchoiiAbship 
FOR  Medical  Women.— A  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  scholarship  of  the  yearly 
value  of  about  £250  has  been  given  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine.  The  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  qualified  medical  women  who  are 
subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  and  is  tenable 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 


VASODILATORS  IN  THE  INTRAVENOUS 
TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  WITH 
AIRSPHENAMINE.* 

£t  Gbobob  Bdwabd  Baanbb,  BJL,  M.D.,  HBRgnm. 

N.  T. 

I  WISH  briefiy  to  present  a  few  ideas  on  in- 
creasing the  permeability  of  the  tissaes  of  the 
body  to  solutions  of  arsphenamine  injected  in- 
travenously and  facilitating  the  insertion  of 
the  needle  into  the  vein.  I  have  already,  dur- 
ing the  past  ye^r,  made  these  suggestions  to 
quite  a  number  of  the  foremost  syphilologists 
in  this  country. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
claim  that  anything  which  causes  an  increased 
and  wider  diffusion  of  arsphenamine  through 
the  circulatory  channels  of  the  body  must  be 
of  value,  provided  no  serious  side  effects  are 
produced.  The  efficiency  of  arsphenamine  as  a 
spirillocide  having  been  established,  it  remams 
to  find  methods  by  which  the  remedy  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  germs  hiding  in 
remote  recesses  of  the  tissues.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  vasodilators  can  accomplish  consid- 
erable, perhaps  very  much,  in  this  direction. 
By  their  action  the  arteries  and  capillaries  are 
opened  up  so  that  the  blood  impregnated  with 
arsphenamine  can  be  driven  into  the  more  re- 
mote tissues  and  the  lymphatic  channels  can  be 
more  thoroughly  reached.  The  value  of  any 
vasodilator  for  this  purpose  must  be  determined 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  accomplishes  this  re- 
sult. The  vasodilator,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  best  for  the  purpose  considered,  is  mtro- 
glycerin.  Although  its  action  is  rather  fu- 
gacious, it  seems  to  open  up  the  circulatory 
channels  most  thoroughly.  However,  the  fiict 
that  its  action  is,  especially  in  some  people,  of 
short  duration  may  be  an  important  point  in 
its  favor,  for  it  can  be  applied  during  short 
periods  at  various  intervals;  and  by  giving  re- 
peated doses  in  close  succession  its  effects  can 
be,  whenever  desired,  prolonged.  Carefol  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  proper  dosage.  Of 
course,  any  patient  who  experiences  the  so- 
called  nitritoid  reaction  should  not  be  given 
vasodilators  until  that  reaction  has  passed  off. 
Furthermore,  every  patient's  response  to  ars- 
phenamine should  be  ascertained  before  vaso- 
dilators are  given  at  all. 

Even  when  an  acutely  acting  vasodilator  like 
nitroglycerin  is  used,  there  is  good  reason  to 

•  Read  bebfore  the  MHImI  Sodetr  of  the  Omm^  of  HcrWrnw. 

Varch   A,  1919. 
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use,  in  many  case&,  remedies  which  will  quite 
continuously  maintain  a  state  of  normal  ten- 
sion of  the  blood  vessels.  Many  syphilitic  pa- 
tients, through  the  emotional  reaction*  aroused 
by  their  concern  over  some  aspect  of  their  dis- 
ease, have  abnormally  contracted  blood  vessels, 
and  this  condition  must  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  proper  diffusion  of  arsphenamine  through 
their  tissues.  There  is  need  often  of  such  drugs 
as  gelsemium,  bryony,  cannabis,  sumbul,  Pulsa- 
tilla, lupulin,  cramp  bark,  solanum,  conium, 
ailanthus,  cypripedium,  sparteine,  cactus,  cimi- 
cifuga,  etc.  I  may  say  that  among  these  drugs 
sparteine,  conium,  and  cramp  bark  are  espe- 
cially good  for  opening  up  the  capillaries.  Thj^- 
roid  extract  and  potassium  iodide  also  open  up 
the  capillaries,  but  they  are  not  sedative. 
Sparteine  is  expensive  and  oonium  loses  its 
activity  after  eighteen  or  twenty-four  months, 
but  both  are  excellent. 

In  order  to  dilate  the  veins  so  that  the  needle 
can  be  inserted  with  greater  ease,  vasodilators 
are  also  sometimes  indicated.  Nitroglycerin 
may  be  tried.  It  is  usually  suflScient.  It 
is  most  conveniently  taken  in  tablet  form, 
chewed  up,  dissolved  in  saliva,  and  swallowed. 
Such  an  active  drug,  however,  should  not  be 
used  until  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
particular  patient  under  treatment  does  not 
have  the  nitritoid  reaction  caused  by  the 
arsphenamine  or  by  the  nitrites  in  the  distilled 
water  used.  (This  suggests  circumspection 
concerning  the  distilled  water.)  An  important 
point  to  be  observed  in  order  to  have  the 
veins  relaxed  as  well  as  possible,  in  some  cases, 
at  time  of  venepuncture,  is  the  administration 
of  drugs  that  have  a  sedative  effect  on  the  whole 
nervous  system  and  the  blood  vessels,  as  those 
mentioned  above.  A  warm  bath  is  good. 
A  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  sul- 
phate is  doubtless  the  most  eflScacious. 
Whatever  reflex  contraction  of  the  veins 
may  be  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  needle 
would  also  tend  to  be  diminished  by  the  above 
treatment. 

Although  the  calibre  of  the  veins  is  not 
amenable  to  control  nearly  so  readily  as  the 
calibre  of  the  arteries,  the  above  suggestions 
will  be  found  of  very  great  value. 

Not  only  during  the  administration  of  ars- 
phenamine but  also  during  the  administration 
of  mercury  alone,  benefit  must  be  derived  by 
opening  up   the  circulatory  channels   and   by 


keeping  them  properly  open  when  possible. 
Furthermore,  do  not  unnecessarily  frighten  the 
patient,  but  calm  his  mind. 

In  the  use  of  all  vasorelaxing  sedatives,  each 
case  should  be  watched  and  medication  and 
dosage  so  regulated  that  no  undesirable  de- 
pressing effects  may  be  produced  on  the  heart 
or  brain. 

BXFSREIVCES. 
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A  Clinical  Manual  of  Menial  Diseases.  By 
Frances  X.  Deroum,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  2nd  Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.     1917. 

This  second  edition  of  Dr.  Dercum's  book  has 
preserved  the  features  which  were  distinctive 
in  the  previous  edition,  and  has  added  certain 
new  ones.  The  method  of  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  mental  diseases  is  very  clear  and  il- 
luminating ;  and  the  second  part  of  the  volume 
in  particular,  which  takes  up  very  adequately 
the  mental  disturbances  of  various  internal  dis' 
eases,  will  be  found  most  useful  to  the  ^neral 
practitioner,  in  whose  care  such  cases  always 
are,  and  whose  difficulties  in  deciding  whether 
the  mental  symptoms  are  secondary  or  tem- 
porary in  character,  or  the  beginning  of  some 
more  serious  mental  disorders,  are  often  very 
great. 

The  expansion  in  this  edition  of  the  sec- 
tions on  dementia  praecox  and  paresis  so  as  to 
include  the  more  recent  views  in  regard  to  path- 
ology and  treatment  make  the  book  much  more 
serviceable.  In  his  views  of  the  treatment  of 
paresis  by  the  newer  methods  of  intradural  in- 
jection of  salvarsanized  serum  the  writer  pre- 
serves a  sane  attitude  of  doubt,  yet  gives  the 
very  encouraging  results  of  his  own  work  and 
that  of  others  from  this  method  of  treatment. 
His  objection  to  the  intracranial  methods  of  in- 
jection of  the  serum,  however,  seem  rather  over- 
stressed.  To  be  sure,  the  method  does  mean  the 
making  of  a  trephine  opening  in  the  skull,  but 
this  procedure,  when  the  dura  is  not  opened,  is 
a  slight  one,  and  of  course  does  not  have  to  be 
repeated  after  the  first  injection,  except  in  rare 
instances;  and  certainly  the  results  by  this 
method,  such  as  those  reported  by  Cotton,  which 
can  be  confirmed  from  the  experience  of  the  re- 
viewer, are  most  encouraging,  though  we  must 
regard  the  method  as  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 
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MEDICINE  AND   GROWTH. 

''Medicine  and  Growth"  was  the  subject  of 
Prof.  Henry  H.  Donaldson's  commencement  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  University  held  on  Saturday, 
March  1,  1919. 

The  subject  chosen  is  particularly  perti- 
nent in  the  light  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  certain  forms  of  prac- 
tice during  the  past  four  years,  and  Prof.  Don- 
aldson has  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  while  in 
an  academic  sense  the  members  of  the  graduate 
ing  class  are  ''through,"  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  really  are  only  commencing.  Science, 
in  its  issue  of  April  4,  1919,  publishes  the  full 
text  of  the  address : 

*'A  profession,"  says  Prof.  Donaldson, 
*' makes  heavier  claims  on  its  representatives 
than  does  a  trade  or  an  art,  for  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  it  demands  continued  progress,  and  it 
is  part  of  the  unwritten  law  that  those  who  en- 


joy the  prestige  which  such  a  position  1>rings, 
should  leave  their  profession  better  than  they 
found  it. 

**To  do  this  implies  progress — ^progress  by 
growth,  and  it  is  the  idea  of  growth  that  I  wish 
to  use  as  a  guiding  thread  for  the  conduct  of 
this  talk. 

*'In  early  times  the  idea  of  growth  was  not 
considered  of  essential  importance.  The  typical 
patient  was  the  person  already  grown;  and  the 
very  old  or  very  young  were  taken  care  of  by 
non-professional  attendants.  But  great  advances 
have  occurred  and  the  relations  of  age  to  the 
incidence  of  disease  have  caused  a  new  light  to 
be  shed  upon  illnesses  to  which  the  average  man, 
the  old  and  the  young,  are  susceptible.  We  have 
learned  that  all  individuals  vary  in  form  and 
anatomy  and  that  this  is  also  time  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  body. 

''During  the  span  of  life,  the  body  shows 
changes  more  or  less  like  those  shown  by  a  bat- 
tered ship  or  neglected  automobile,  but  behind 
these  lies  a  set  of  changes  which  no  dead  struc- 
ture or  machine  exhibits,  a  progressive  chemi- 
cal alteration  of  the  body  linked  with  age, 
probably  affecting  all  its  parts,  and  constituting 
the  series  of  modifications  characteristic  of  the 
individuals  of  any  species,  as  these  pass  from 
birth  to  senile  death. 

"The  mechanism  which  prepares  our  food; 
that  which  distributes  the  food-bearing  blood; 
the  nervous  system  which  controls  our  behavior; 
the  muscles  which  do  the  work,  and  the  internal 
secretions  from  the  ductless  glands  and  other 
sources  which  serve  to  tune  or  tone  our  organs 
all  these  undergo  with  age  changes  not  only  in 
themselves  but  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 

"Temperament  is  the  expression  of  these  rela- 
tions. Work  in  the  laboratory  is  done  with  ani- 
mals whose  age  is  known  and  where  compari- 
sons in  age  may  be  noted.  These  differences 
can  be  observed  in  man  only  after  long  cod- 
tinned  study." 

The  second  topic  which  Professor  Donaldson 
presents  for  consideration  is  the  growth. of  med- 
ical knowledge,  and  he  points  out  that  most  of 
our  medical  literature,  including  that  which 
represents  the  fundamental  sciences,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  presentation  of  evidence  and 
arguments  for  some  point  of  view;  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  literature  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  central  vision  and  there 
is  always  the  question  of  how  we  can  best  hM- 
dle  this  load  of  learning.     All  this  takes  time. 
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and  there  still  remains  the  question  of  how  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  information 
which  has  been  presented  directly  to  us  and  to 
which  we  have  added  by  our  own  industry.  If 
we  believed  that  our  own  present  knowledge 
were  fixed  and  final,  laboratories  would  cease 
to  exist;  whereas  quite  to  the  contrary,  today 
we  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  informa^ 
tion  which  we  have  at  hand  and  look  forward 
with  confident  expectation  to  the  knowledge 
which  tomorrow  will  bring  to  us. 

But  not  only  is  the  patient  a  diflFerent  indi- 
vidual at  different  ages,  and  not  only  does  our 
knowledge  continue  to  grow  with  experience, 
but  the  growth  in  the  physician  himself  is  a 
verj'  vital  matter,  and  the  effort  to  keep  growing: 
mentally  is  one  of  worthy  commendation. 
Countless  numbers  of  examples  can  be  cited  of 
men  in  the  profession  who  have  set  the  pace. 
Beginning  oftentimes  as  a  mediocre  practition- 
er, they  utilized  the  margins  of  their  time  and 
continued  to  grow  long  after  others  had  reached 
their  limit.  Observation  has  shown  us  what 
such  men  have  accomplished  fgr  the  profession 
and  we  have  realized,  during  the  past  four 
years,  perhaps  more  keenly  than  ever  before, 
that  the  effort  to  keep  growing  mentally  is  one 
strongly  to  be  urged  to  those  who  come  into 
action  when  medicine  still  feels  the  impulse  of 
these  strenuous  years. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE,  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

The  possibilities  which  governmental  health 
insurance  might  afford  toward  extending  medi- 
cal service  and  preventing  sickness  are  com- 
mented upon  in  a  recent  Public  Health  Re- 
port. This  is  a  problem  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional concern  to  physicians,  and  vitally 
important  to  public  health  administration. 
Probably  the  chief  questions  to  be  considered 
in  estimating  the  value  of  any  proposed  form 
of  government  insurance  involve  the  effects 
it  will  have  upon  professional  medical  service, 
on  the  prevention  of  disease  through  existing 
public  health  agencies,  on  the  efficiency  of 
physicians,  and  on  the  administration  of  public 
health  service. 

The  proposed  governmental  health  insurance 
aims  to  provide  not  only  for  the  distrihntion 


among  a  group  of  persons  of  economic  loss 
caused  by  sickness,  but  also  for  adequate  medi- 
cal service  for  the  insured  and  for  disease  pre- 
vention. The  principal  points  to  be  considered 
in  carrying  out  this  project  are  sickness  ex- 
pectancy, or  the  amount  of  sickness  for  which 
medical  and  surgical  service  must  be  provided, 
methods  of  providing  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  relief,  and  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  sickness.  The  estimation  of 
the  amount  of  sickness  occurring  among  wage 
earners  is  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  accur- 
ate statistics,  although  Hhe  pu!blication  in  this 
report  of  the  statistics  collected  in  several  **  sick- 
ness surveys''  afford  a  basis  for  computing  a  sick 
rate.  An  estimate,  which  is  probably  a  con- 
servative one,  of  the  total  amount  of  sickness 
which  will  require  medical  service  under  the 
proposed  health  insurance  measures  is  approxi- 
mately eight  or  nine  days  per  insured  person.  - 
Methods  of  providing  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  relief  require  consideration  from  both 
the  economic  and  the  professional  standpoints. 
The  advances  which  have  been  made  in  medi- 
cal science  in  recent  years  and  the  refinements 
in  the  technique  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
have  both  increased  the  cost  to  the  sick  and 
have  made  more  onerous  the  work  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner.  Efforts  must  be  made  so  to 
adjust  medical  and  surgical  attendance  and  the 
income  of  the  wage  earner  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  can  rest  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 
Suggested  plans  for  providing  adequate  relief 
and  prevention  of  sickness  are  outlined  and 
discussed  in  this  Public  Health  Report.  It  is 
of  vital  interest  to  the  medical  profession,  the 
public,  and  public  health  officials,  to  consider 
carefully  these  proposals  for  governmental 
health  insurance.     . 


CANCER     COMIVIISSTON     OF     HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Collis  P. 
Huntington  IVIemorial  Hospital  for  Cancer 
Research  and  of  the  Laboratories  of  the  Can- 
cer Commission  describes  the  various  phases  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  the  year  1917- 
1918.  There  has  been  no  serious  impairment 
of  activities  during  the  year  in  spite  of  war 
conditions,  although  research,  except  the  neces- 
sary   pathological   studies   incident   to   hospital 
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service,  in  the  fields  of  pathology,  chemistry, 
and  genetics  has  been  curtailed. 

Valuable  laboratory  research  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  ligl^t 
rays,  and  will  probably  result  in  a  more  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  the  causes  and  growth  of  can- 
cer, and  in  a  more  effective  use  of  radium  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  The  privilege  offered 
by  the  Free  Diagnosis  Service  of  the  Commis- 
sion, enaibling  any  physician  or  hospital  in  the 
State  to  obtain  an  authoritative  pathological 
report  on  the  nature  of  a  tumor  removed  at  op- 
eration, has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many, 
and  has  been  especially  valuable  to  the  smaller 
hospitals  which  are  unable  to  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  8  trained  pathologist. 

Research  work  in  biology  has  been  actively 
carried  on.  Investigations  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest have  been  conducted  upon  living  cells, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  portion  of  the 
cells  in  which  the  rays  are  absorbed,  thus  per- 
mitting tentative  conclusions  to  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  and  the  later  effects 
upon  cell  growth  that  follow  radiation.  Further 
data  has  been  collected  on  heat  sensitization 
following  radiation  of  living  tissues. 

In  the  field  of  clinical  investigation,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  treatment  of  disease  by 
radium,  or  by  radiation,  combined  with  other 
methods  of  treatment,  such  as  operation. 

Hospital  service  has  been  rendered  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  patients.  During  the  year, 
767  new  cases  \!rere  admitted  to  the  hospital, 
a  34%  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  Tabu- 
lated classifications  of  cases  and  also  a  detailed 
report  of  the  Diagnosis  Service  are  included  in 
the  report  of  the  Cancer  Commission. 


BRITISH    PHYSICIAN   AS    COLLEGFi 
PRESIDENT. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  who  has  served  during  the  war 
as  Minister  of  National  Service  and  Recon- 
struction, President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  a  physician.  He  has  recently  been 
elected  principal  of  the  McGill  University.  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  William 
Turner  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  later  became 


demonstrator  and  afterwards  assistant  profes- 
sor. He  was  then  promoted  to  a  Professoiship 
in  Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Collie  of  Surgeona 
in  Ireland,  which  he  left  to  accept  the  chair  of 
anatomy  at  McGill  University.  For  the  pres- 
ent he  will  continue  his  duties  as  Minister  of 
National  Service  and  Reconstruction,  and  has 
also  been  elected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  is  expected  that  Sir  Auckland  Ged- 
des will  begin  his  new  duties  with  McOill  Uni- 
versity in  the  autumn. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Appointment  op  Dr.  Auce  HAMn/roN. — ^Dr. 
Alice  Hamilton,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Medicine  at 
Harvard  University. 

Award  op  Jacksonlvn  Prize. — ^The  Jackson- 
ian  Prize  for  1918  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cairns  Forsyth,  P.R.C.S.,  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  England,  for  his  disserta- 
tion on  '^  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas, 
and  Their  Surgical  Treatment." 

The  Cardipp  Medical  School. — The  Cardiff 
Medical  School  is  reported  to  be  in  the  throes 
of  a  prosperity  with  which  it  is  unable  to  cope 
successfully;  for  medical  students,  both  men 
and  women,  are  registering  at  this  institntion 
in  numbers  which  tax  the  resources  of  this  med- 
ical centre  beyond  its  capacity.  Already  there 
are  more  students  than  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  new  medical  school,  which  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Although  this  situation  is  not  without 
an  appalling  aspect  to  the  medical  authorities, 
yet  it  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

The  BRmsH  BmTH  Rate. — The  figures  re- 
ported for  the  last  quarter  show  that  the  the 
British  death  rate,  for  the  first  time  sinoe  the 
establishment  of  civil  registration,  has  exceeded 
the  num'ber  of  births.  The  excess  ninnber  of 
deaths  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  was  44,785.  It  is  believed  that 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  is  partly  responsible 
for  this  condition  of  affairs,  although  even  after 
taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  the  situation 
is  disquieting. 
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American  Rbprbsesntativbs  at  Cannes. — 
Additional  representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  been  sent  to  attend  the  convention  of 
leaders  of  the  Bed  Cross  societies,  eminent  phy- 
sicians, and  representatives  of  public  health 
matters  at  Cannes.  These  men  include  Assist- 
ant Surgeon-General  N.  S.  Cummins,  Public 
Health  Service,  on  duty  in  France;  Colonel  F. 
F.  Russell,  representing  the  War  Department 
in  connection  with  the  Public  Health  Confer- 
ence; and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lindsay  E.  Wil- 
liams, U.  S.  Army. 

SuBGEBY  BY  Abboplanb. — ^Au  instance  has 
been  recorded  in  the  Medical  Press  of  surgical 
aid  brought  by  aeroplane.  A  French  general, 
%hting  in  Morocco,  was  wounded  in  the  breast 
by  a  piece  ^of  shell.  To  avoid  jolting  over  a 
rough  country  in  a  motor,  the  injured  man  was 
transported  by  aeroplane  to  the  south  of  Al- 
geria, and  the  surgeons  in  charge  consulted  by 
wireless  with  a  surgeon  in  Paris.  After  a  few 
days,  since  the  patient's  condition  failed  to 
improve,  the  eminent  surgeon  decided  to  visit 
him  and  covered  the  latter  part  of  his  journey 
by  aeroplane.  Perhaps  this  is  a  prophecy  of  a 
re^lar  surgical  aid  air  service  which  may  pos- 
siWybe  estalblished  some  time  in  the  future. 

iNPLuroiZA  IN  South  Apbica. — ^A  report  re- 
cently received  from  South  Africa  states  that 
during  the  four  months  in  which  the  influenza 
epidemic  was  unchecked,  over  40  per  cent,  of 
the  population  were  affected  with  the  disease, 
with  a  case  mortality  rate  of  5.32  per  cent. 
Among  the  European  stocks,  the  rate  was  less 
than  half  that  among  the  non-Europeans.  Per- 
sons from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age  and 
pregnant  women  were  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  disease.  The  highest  death  rate  from 
influenza  was  in  Cape  Province,  where  33.5 
deaths  occurred  out  of  every  thousand  of  pop- 
ulation. 

The  Victobia  Cboss  fob  Bbitish  Physicians. 
— The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  British 
physicians  who  have  been  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  service  during  the  war: 

Temporary  Captain  H.  Ackroyd,  M.C.,  6th 
Battalion,  Royal  Berkshire  Tlegiment,  at  Ypres, 
Frances;  Captain  W.  B.  Allen,  M.C.,  R.A.M.C., 
awarded  near  Meonil,  France;  Captain  N.  Q. 
Chavasse,  M.C.,  at  Guillemont,  France;  Cap- 
tain J.  L.   Green,   at  Fonquevilliers,  France; 


Captain  J.  F.  Russell,  M.C.,  16th  Battalion, 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliersa,  T.F.;  at  Tel-el-Khu- 
weilfeh,  Palestine;  and  Captain  J.  A.  Sinton, 
I.M.S.,  at  Orah  Ruins,  Mesopotamia. 

CoNsmBBATiON  OP  Child  'Wem'abb  at 
Cannes. — The  problem  of  child  welfare  is  be- 
ing considered  at  the  conference  at  Cannes, 
and  plans  for  a  world-wide  child  welfare  cam- 
paign are  being  prepared  for  consideration  at 
the  International  Red  Cross  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Geneva  after  the  peace  treaty  has  been 
signed.  The  child  welfare  program  will  in- 
clude the  education  of  expectant  parents,  the 
welfare  of  prospective  mothers,  obstetrical  and 
other  assistance,  and  nursing  supervision.  It 
wiU  be  proposed  that  health  studies  be  estab- 
lished in  schools,  and  that  there  shall  foe  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  physical  examination  of  school 
children,  detailed  health  records,  subnormal  pu- 
pils, and  supervision  of  child  labor.. 

Amebican  Hospital  in  Pabis. — It  has  been 
reported  in  the  Red  Cross  Bulletin  that  it  is 
hoped  that  a  hospital,  to  be  supported  by 
American  gifts,  may  be  established  in  Paris, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  United  States  soldiers  who 
have  died  in  France  during  the  war.  This  in- 
stitution would  endeavor  to  give  hospital  aid 
to  the  PVench  and  Allied  peoples  in  need,  and, 
furthermore,  to  strengthen  the  union  between 
the  French  and  American  medical  corps  by 
bringing  together  the  study  of  the  methods  of 
both  countries. 

American  Roentgen  Ray  Society. — The 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Roentgen  Ray  Society  will  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  on  September  3,  4,  5,  and 
6,  1919.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Dr. 
George  W.  Grier,  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Massachusetts  Society  of  Examining  Phy- 
sicUNS. — ^A  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety of  Examining  Physicians  will  be  held  at 
the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  on  May  15,  1919,  at  8 
o*clock.  An  address  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Percy  Brown,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  U.S.A., 
on  '*X-Ray  Diagnosis  of  War  Injuries,"  and 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  George,  Late  Major  U.S.A.,  on 
'*X-Ray  Diagnosis  of  Obscure  Back  and  Neck 
Conditions."    Papers  will  be  discussed  by  Dr. 
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Paul  Butler,  Dr.  S.  W.  Ellsworth,  and  Dr.  Con- 
stantine  Popoff. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  op 
EpiLiEPSy. — The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Epi- 
lepsy will  be  held  at  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epi- 
leptics, Sonyea,  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
on  June  6  and  7,  1919.  The  program  will  set 
forth  the  scientific  medical,  social,  and  insti- 
tutional aspects  of  the  problems  connected  with 
epilepsy,  and  clinics  and  demonstrations  of  the 
colony  regime  will  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  medical  staff. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Epilepsy  was  organized  at  the  Craig  Colony 
for  Epileptics  in  1901,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  pathologic,  therapeutic,  social,  and 
medicO'legal  study  of  the  epilepsies.  In  1912, 
the  Association  became  aflSliated  with  the  In- 
ternational Liga  Contra  TEpilepsie,  which  is 
the  world  association  for  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  epilepsy. 

At  the  coming  meeting  there  will  be  a  re- 
organization and  resumption  of  activities  to 
meet  the  demands  which  will  be  made  after  the 
war.  There  will  be  discussed  plans  for  a  union 
of  the  investigators  of  the  epilepsies  in  allied 
and  neutral  countries  with  those  of  America. 

MoBTAiiiTY  Bates  in  the  United  States. — 
Statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
of  the  mortality  rates  from  the  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  show  that  for  the  week  end- 
ing April  19,  1919,  the  three  cities  having  the 
highest  total  death  rates  were  Memphis,  with 
25.6  per  cent.;  Albany,  with  25.5  per  cent.; 
and  Kansas  City,  with  20.4  per  cent.  The  three 
with  the  lowest  mortality  rates  were  St.  Paul, 
with  10.1  per  cent,  per  thousand  population; 
Jersey  City,  11.0  per  cent.;  and  Cambridge, 
11.2  per  cent. 

Influenza  and  pneumonia  statistics  giving 
the  weekly  average  in  April,  1917,  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  New  York  the  highest,  with  7 
deaths  per  weekly  average;  Chicago,  5;  and 
St.  Louis,  4;  from  influenza.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  deaths  due  to  pneumonia  were:  New 
York,  236:   Chicago,  143;   and  St.  Tjouis,  84. 

Vaccination  in  MADam. — An  ordinance  has 
been  issued  in  Madrid  recently  by  the  Civil 
Government    making    vaccination    compulsory. 


A&  a  result,  more  than  400,000  persons  in  the 
city  and  province  have  been  vaccinated. 

Award  op  Distinguished  Seirvice  Cross  to 
American  Physicians. — In  recognition  of  their 
services  during  the  war,  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Cross  has  been  awarded  to  Surgeon-General 
Merritte  Ireland,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Coqis 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  to  Colonel  Wal- 
ter E.  Bradley. 

LARiBoisifiRE  Hospital. — The  Lariboisiere 
Hospital  has  recently  been  awarded  a  marble 
plate,  to  which  is  fixed  the  medal  of  honor  of 
the  Assistance  Publique,  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  The  award  was  made  in  eommemoratioii 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  hospital  staff 
to  the  people  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  bom- 
bardment. After  the  explosion  of  the  Conr- 
neuve,  more  than  400  casualties  were  admitted. 

Sanatorium  Treatment  in  London. — It  has 
been  reported  to  the  London  Insurance  Com- 
mittee that  five  hundred  and  twelve  discharged 
soldiers  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  . 
the  ordinary  insured  population  are  at  present 
receiving  residential  sanatorium  or  hospital 
treatment. 

Spanish  National  Congrrss  op  Medicink. — 
The  first  Spanish  National  Congress  of  Medi- 
cine, which  has  been  postponed  because  of  the 
epidemic  of  influenza,  was  held  in  Madrid  from 
April  20th  to  25th,  under  the  patronage  of  King 
Alphonso.  Over  2,970  members  attended  the 
meeting.  In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  a  Spanish  Medical  Association 
was  founded  on  this  occasion. 

British  National  League  for  Health, 
Maternity,  and  Child  WEiiFARE. — A  meeting? 
of  the  National  League  for  Health,  Matemitj", 
and  Child  Welfare  was  held  in  London  on  April 
14th.  The  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Red  Cross  Society  for  helping  the 
civil  population  in  peace  were  among  the  topics 
discussed.  The  purpose  of  this  league  is  to  form 
a  link  between  the  many  voluntary  national 
organizations  interested  in  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  general  population,  particularly 
of  the  mothers  tod  young  children. 

Prevention  op  Importation  op  Infectiots 
Diseases. — ^British    sanitary    authorities    have 
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held  a  meeting  recently  to  discuss  preventive 
measures  against  the  importation  of  infectious 
diseases  into  English  ports.  Because  of  the  pre- 
valence of  typhus,  smallpox,  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  make  more 
strict  the  duties  of  port  sanitary  authorities  and 
to  arrange  for  medical  examination  of  aliens. 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade. — More  than 
3,000,000  American  school  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  have  qualified  as  Crusaders 
in.  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  a  system  of 
health  education  being  introduced  into  thou- 
sands of  elementary  schools.  The  purpose  of 
this  movement  is  to  assist  the  formation  of  good 
health  habits  in  children,  and  to  enlist  their 
support  in  community  service  and  the  control 
of  preventaible  disease.  Elements  of  play  and 
romance,  and  a  system  of  definite  rewards  by 
promotion  through  various  steps  to  ultimate 
knighthood,  are  introduced  into  the  practice  of 
hygiene,  and  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  success 
of  the  crusade. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital. — The  twenty -ninth  re- 
port of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota, gives  evidence  of  the  growth  of  this  insti- 
tution. In  1889,  the  hospital  was  opened  with 
a  capacity  of  forty-five  beds  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis,  and  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  over  three  hundred  patients  were  ad- 
mitted. Up  to  the  present  time,  the  hospital  has 
cared  for  over  96,361  patients. 

During  the  year  1918,  there  were  admitted 
during  the  year  8,114  patients,  and  9,898  opera- 
tions, which  are  recorded  and  classified  in  the 
report,  were  performed.  The  total  death  rate 
was  1.7. 

Influenza  in  Indlv.— A  recent  issue  of  The 
British  Medical  Journal  has  summarized  the 
influenza  epidemic  conditions  in  India  up  to 
November  30,  1918,  based  on  a  report  of  Major 
Norman  White,  I.M.S.,  Sanitary  Commissioner 
with  the  Government  of  India. 

Sporadic  cases  of  influenza  began  to  be 
noticed  in  June,  and  a  widespread  non-fatal 
disease  developed  throughout  India  in  July  and 
August.  In  the  middle  of  September  the  Bom- 
bay death  rate  began  to  rise,  and  the  second 
wave  of  influenza  reached  its  crest  in  October. 
An  estimate  of  the  excess  mortality  over  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  year 


leads  to  the  conclusion  that  not  fewer  than 
4,899,725  persons  (about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population)  died  of  influenza  or  its  com- 
plications in  British  India,  the  vast  majority 
within  the  space  of  two  months.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  native  states,  not  less  than  six  mil- 
lion persons  perished  in  India.  The  explana- 
tion suggested  for  this  enormous  death  roll  is 
that  Indians  have  a  low  resisting  power  to 
pneumonic  infection.  It  appears  from  military 
data  that  the  fatality  rate  for  Indian  troops  was 
at  least  three  times  that  found  amongst  British 
troops  in  India.  Another  factor  was  probably 
a  scarcity  of  food  grains,  and  especially  of  fod- 
der, which  was  responsible  for  a  dearth  of  milk. 
Major  White's  observations  on  the  bacteriology 
of  the  disease  are  in  accord  with  European 
experience. 

Gastric  and  Duodenal  Ulcers.-tA  report  on 
the  mortality  aft^r  operations  for  duodenal  and 
gastric  ulcer  made  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Roches- 
ter, Minnesota,  by  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  is  of  considerable  interest.  The 
records  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  were  particularly 
well  adapted  to  this  investigation  because  statis- 
tics regarding  patients  were  recorded  for  some 
time  subseriuent  to  operation.  The  cases  in- 
eluded  those  operated  upon  from  January,  1906, 
to  December,  1915,  including  2323  cases.  Of 
521  cases  under  observation  for  gastric  ulcer, 
17%  died;  of  1651  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer,  there 
was  a  5%  death  rate;  of  91  for  gastric  and 
duodenal  ulcer,  10%  died. 

The  results  of  the  mortality  investigations 
show  that  (1)  the  percentage  of  operative 
deaths  in  the  hospital  following  operation  for 
gastric  ulcer  was  fully  twice  that  for  duodemal 
ulcer;  (2)  the  mortality  among  perso^is  oper- 
ated upon  for  gastric  ulcer  is  three  times  as 
high  as  aimong  those  operated  upon  for  duodenal 
ulcer  during  the  three  years  following  the  oper- 
ation; (3)  the  mortality  among  persons  oper- 
ated upon  for  gastric  ulcer  decreases  relatively 
after  operation,  but  the  data  are  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  determine  the  number  of  years 
which  must  elapse  before  the  death  rate  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  general  population;  (4)  the 
mortality  among  those  operated  upon  in  the 
Mayo  Clinic  for  duodenal  ulcer  is  less  than  that 
among  the  general  x>opulation. 

The  average  age  at  the  time  of  operation  of 
those  operated  upon  for  gastric  ulcer  was  forty- 
seven  in  the  case  of  men,  and  forty-three  in  the 
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case  of  women;  the  average  age  of  those  iter- 
ated upon  for  duodenal  ulcer  was  forty-four 
and  forty-two  respectively. 

National  TuBERCiUiOsis  Association. — The 
fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
at  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church,  on  June  14th,  16th, 
and  17th.  The  future  of  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment, and  the  question  of  whether  it  shall  re- 
main specialized  or  merge  with  other  health 
agencies,  will  be  discussed.  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrarid  will  deliver  an  address,  and  the  nation- 
al health  program  will  be  outlined  by  Dr.  John 
K.  Commons. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Section, 
the  following  topics  will  be  considered : 

Etiological  studies  in  tuberculosis',  exi)eri- 
mental  studies  on  the  migration  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  guinea  pig  body,  the  changes  in 
the  ultra  pulmonary  lymphoid  tissue  of  the 
rabbit's  lung,  induced  by  the  intravenous  in- 
oculation of  acid  fast  bacilli,  the  circulatory 
relationships  of  experimental  tubercle  in  the 
rabbit's  lung,  an  investigation  of  the  acid  fast- 
ness of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  eflfect  of  ether  and 
choloroform  upon  experimental  tuberculosis, 
organisms  of  secondary  infection  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  hemolytic  streptococcus  as  a 
secondary  invader  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Section  will  be 
discussed  the  epidemiology  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  military  service,  tuberculosis  and  the  war, 
the  employment  of  rest  and  exercise  for  tuber- 
culosis patients  after  return  to  work.  X-ray 
diagnosis  of  lung  tuberculosis,  and  artificial 
pneumothorax. 

The  Sociological  Section  will  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  more  centralized  control  in  solving 
the  tuberculosis  problem,  the  problems  involved 
in  the  care  of  the  discharged  tuberculous  sol- 
dier, and  the  removal  and  relief  of  poverty  as 
factors  in  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

The  problem  of  the  education  of  the  public 
health  nurse  for  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  a 
schedule  of  tuberculosis  work  will  be  considered 
by  the  Nursing  Section. 

BOSTON  AXD  MASaA^CHUSBTTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  April  26,  the  num^ber  of  deaths  re- 
ported was  246,  against  273  last  year,  with  a 
rate  of  16.11,  against  18.15  last  year,     There 


were  41  deaths  under  one  year  of  age,  against 
45  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were :  Diphtheria,  27 ;  scarlet  fever,  40; 
measles,  17 ;  whooping  cough,  13 ;  typhoid  fever, 
1;  tuberculosis,  42. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  5;  scarlet 
fever,  3;  tuberculosis,  4. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  Diph- 
theria, 3;  scarlet  fever,  2;  tuberculosis,  29 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following  non- 
residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  tuberculosis,  7. 

Influenza  cases,  47;  influenza  deaths,  12,  of 
which  1  one  was  non-resident. 

Medical-Social  Work  op  the  Bobtok  Cirr 
Hospital. — The  Department  of  Medical  Social 
Work  organized  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  a 
few  years  ago  has  developed  rapidly,  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  useful  and  importaJit 
branches  of  the  hospital  work.  The  report  for 
the  year  1918  describes  the  wide  range  of  serv- 
ice rendered  during  the  year. 

The  task  of  providing  for  civilian  relief  has 
been  particularly  difficult  because  of  the  many 
demands  which  have  been  made  for  trained 
workers  and  for  money.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  a  clinic  for  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  was  opened  at  tbc  City 
Hospital  and  a  worker  was  placed  in  the  Skin 
Out-Patient  Department  to  take  social  care  of 
patients  suffering  from  syphilis.  Treatment  has 
also  been  given  to  women  patients  with  gonor- 
rhoea. The  social  work  conducted  among  the 
gynecological  out-patients,  prenatal  cases,  and 
young  •unmarried  mothers  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  work.  Althongh 
there  is  no  department  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital devoted  exclusively  to  children,  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Out-Patient  Clinics  is 
connected  with  them.  Intensive  social  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen cases,  and  a  larger  number  have  received 
convalescent  care,  medical  follow-up  service, 
home  nursing,  and  dental  care.  During  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  the  Medical-Social  Department 
rendered  timely  assistance  to  many  families. 

Massachu.^etts  Antituberculosis  League,— 
The  fifth  annual  conference  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Antituberculosis  League  was  held  recently 
in  Boston.    Dr.  Vincent  Bowditch,  president  of 
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the  Lieague,  delivered  an  introductory  address 
which  will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of  the 
Journal.  Other  speakers  included  Dr.  Donald 
B.  Armstrong,  Dr.  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Anna 
M.  Staebler,  Dr.  Bayard  T.  Crane,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour H.  Stone  and  Dr.  David  Russell  Lyman. 

Dr.  Jacobs  mentioned  the  importance  of 
reaching  the  people  through  the  sale  of  Bed 
Cross  Christmas  seals.  The  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  adequate  management  of  this  sale 
next  winter  would  produce  sufficient  revenue 
for  the  State  and  local  organizations.  It  is 
expected  that  the  national  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  seals  next  Christmas  will  be  about  six  million 
dollars.  In  outlining  a  State  program  for  anti- 
tuberculosis work,  Dr.  Jacol^  Is  reported  to 
have  recommended  the  organization  of  machin- 
ery for  the  provision  of  adequate  hospital  care 
for  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  sanatorium 
care  for  early  cases,  dispensary  care  of  cases 
outside  the  institutions,  nursing  instruction  in 
the  home,  open-air  schools,  industrial  work  for 
patients,  education  of  children  and  adults, 
stimulation  of  local  societies,  and  coordination 
of  all  anti-tuberculosis  agencies.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  standards  of  inter- 
est, diagnosis,  and  treatment  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession through  the  promotion  of  the  consultant 
service,  Quch  as  i3  carried  on  in  Framingham. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  director  of  the 
community  health  and  tuberculosis  demonstra- 
tion in  Framingham,  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  part: 

''Examination  of  thousands  of  the  population 
of  Framingham  has  shown  that  about  2  per 
cent,  of  people  of  all  ages  are  tubercular,  and 
about  1  per  cent,  have  the  disease  in  an  active 
form.  Applied  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
this  means  that  there  are  at  least  1,000,000  active 
tuberculosis  cases  that  ought  to  be  under  care 
in  contrast  to  the  200,000  or  300,000  that  are 
really  known  to  exist.  There  are  an  additional 
1,000,000  or  more  arrested  cases,  which  will 
later  break  down  unless  they  receive  special  at- 
tention." 

In  speaking  on  "The  Discovery  of  Tuberculo- 
sis,'^  Dr.  Armstrong  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  following  comments: 

'*The  United  States  must  pay  more  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  tuberculosis.  In  Framing- 
ham this  work  has  been  accomplished  through 
medical  examination  activities  among  infants, 
in  schools,  in  factories,  and  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  by  sending  tuberculosis  specialists  and 


nurses  to  make  expert  family  medical  examina- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  the  health  demon- 
stration in  Framingham  there  were  27  known 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  Including  arrested  cases, 
there  are  now  more  than  200  cases  under  obser- 
vation or  treatment. 

Framingham  had  previously  a  first-class 
nurse  and  clinic,  yet  a  large  number  of  cases 
would  not  have  b.een  discovered  without  special 
effort.  Framingham  is  the  only  town  in  the 
world  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  tuberculosis 
under  control.  The  tuberculosis  death  ^ate  li  >.  > 
dropped  since  1907  from  121  per  100,000  to  74 
per  100,000  in  1918. 

'*  Framingham  has  undoubtedly  the  best 
equipment  for  health  in  the  United  States.  The 
tuberculosis  activities  there  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  are  financed  by  a  special  gift  of  $100,000 
from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Ina(urance  Com- 
pany. Private  agencies  and  individuals  in 
Framingham  have  given  generous  aid  and  sup- 
port, and  so  have  most  erf  the  branches  of  the 
Framingham  Town  Government  which  are  in- 
terested in  health.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  are  copy- 
ing the  work  in  Framingham." 


Programs  for  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  the  exor- 
cises of  which  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, June  3  and  4,  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  have  been  received  by  the  Fellows. 
A  more  detailed  program  will  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  May  29. 


CORNELIUS  AUGUSTUS  AHBABN,  M.D. 

Dr.  CoRNEiiius  Augustus  Aheabn  died  at 
his  home  in  Lynn,  April  17, 1919,  aged  78  years. 

Dr.  Aheam  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  in  the  class  of  1866  and  had  practised 
in  Lynn  all  his  life.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  acting  assistant  surgeon,  U.S.A.  A  son  of 
the  same  name  graduated  from  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  in  1889  and  practises  medicine  in 
Salem.  The  father's  name  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
in  1906. 
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RfiSUMfi  OP  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 
FOB  MARCH,  1919. 

GENERAIi  PREVALENCE. 

The  total  number  of  cases  reported  for  the 
month  of  March  was  9,758,  as  compared  with 
14,105  for  March,  1918.  The  total  for  the  cur- 
rent month  includes  2,928  cases  of  influenza. 
The  case  rate  per  100,000  for  March,  1919,  was 
244,  as  compared  with  325.6  for  March,  1918. 

A  decrease  in  reported  incidence  of  German 
measles  and  measles  occurred  from  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  a  year  ago. 

Gonorrhea  with  1,000  and  syphilis  with  499 
reported  cases  have  reached  the  high  watermark 
of  their  existence  as  reported. 

All  other  communicable  diseases  have  shown 
approximately  the  same  incidence  as  of  last 
month  with  the  exception  of  chicken  pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough,  and  pul- 
monary' tuberculosis,  which  have  shown  slight 
increases. 

There  have  been  no  outbreaks  for  the  month, 
but  the  continued  high  incidence  of  scarlet  fever 
in  Gloucester  and  Salem  speak  for  the  need  of 
greater  activity  upon  the  part  of  all  so  that  the 
number  of  ''missed''  or  ''unrecognized'*  cases 
be  searched  for  and  contact  limited  as  much  as 
possible. 

Diphtherial  was  reported  in  659  cases,  a  de- 
crease from  the  preceding  month  when  679  were 
reported. 

Measles.  There  were  778  cases  of  measles  re- 
ported for  the  month,  while  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1918,  4,018  cases  were  re- 
ported; 778  is  probably  the  lowest  total  ever 
reported  for  ^larch. 

Could  we  feel  that  this  low  incidence  was  due 
to  preventive  measures  rather  than  to  the  fact 
that  the  high  incidence  of  the  past  few  years 
has  taken  the  bulk  of  the  non-immune,  there 
would  be  just  caiLse  for  elation. 

Influenza  showed  a  sharp  decline  from  the 
preceding  month;  there  were  2,928  cases  re- 
ported this  month,  as  compared  with  6,435  re- 
ported for  February. 

It  is  believed  that  the  former  total  is  some- 
where near  the  usual  seasonable  incidence  for 
influenza. 

Scarlet  Fever  increased  from  561  for  Febru- 
ary to  719  for  March,  and.  with  the  exception 


of  the  North  Eastern  District,  cases  were  well 
scattered. 

Whooping  Cough  for  the  month  of  March 
showed  an  increase  of  100  cases  over  the  pre- 
ceding month,  there  being  454  cases  reported 
during  March. 

Typhoid  Fever  showed  nearly  a  50%  decrease 
in  incidence  for  March ;  there  being  46  cases  re- 
ported, while  71  cases  were  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Lobar  Pneumonia  showed  a  decrease  in  num- 
ber of  reported  cases ;  there  were  but  588  cases 
reported,  as  compared  with  663  for  the  previous 
month. 

RARE  DISEASES. 

Anterior  Poliomyelitis  was  reported  froia 
Boston,  1 ;  and  Milf ord,  1 ;  total,  2. 

Anthrax  was  reported  from  t/ynn,  1. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  was  re- 
ported from  Arlington,  1 ;  Boston,  7 ;  Brockton, 
1 ;  Clinton,  1 ;  Dedham,  1 ;  Falmouth,  1 :  Green- 
field, 1;  Lawrence,  1;  Lynn,  2;  New  Bedford, 
1;  Wrentham,  1;  and  Worcester,  1;  total,  19. 

Pellagra  was  reported  from  Haverhill,  1 :  and 
Melrose,  1;  total,  2. 

Septic  Sore  Throat  was  reported  from  Boston, 
6;  Brookline,  1;  Chelsea,  3;  Dedham,  1;  Fall 
River,  2;  Haverhill,  2;  Melrose,  1;  Natick,  1; 
Newbury  port,  1;  and  Peabody,  1 ;  total,  19. 

Smallpox  was  reported  from  Boston,  6;  and 
Everett,  1;  total,  7. 

Trachoma  was  reported  from  Boston,  1; 
Lowell,  1 ;  and  Somerville,  1 ;  total,  3. 

Trichinosis  was  reiported  from  Boston,  2. 


CHarrfapottJintrr. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS:  A  REJOINDER. 

Mr,  Editor:-- 

In  the  issue  of  yonr  Jottknai.  for  March  27,  1919. 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Courtney  that  should  interest  aU  medical  men  and 
is  calculated' to  arouse  the  general  public  as  w^l.  It 
concerns  the  ahuse  of  their  privileges  cm  the  part  rf 
medical  officers  in  foisting  half4)akecl  theories  of 
nervous  disease  on  helpless  victims  of  war  strtin, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  tiie  viodm& 

Dr.  Courtney  derives  his  inspiration  for  these 
charges  from  two  sources.  The  first  is  a  book  by 
Major  Hurst,  R.A.M.C.,  on  "Medical  Diseases  of  tlie 
War,"  in  which  he  claims  that  British  peychoanal.v«=t« 
have  attempted  to  force  a  sexual  etiolopj-  in  cases  of 
"shell  shock,"  while  avoiding  the  obvious  causation 
'  to  be  found.  Inevitably,  in  the  conditions  of  modem 

j  warfare.    The  second  source  Is,  "learning that 

the  same  unspeakable  Indignity  is  being  practised  in 
'  an  American  military  hospital  upon  our  own  woonaed 

from   overseas    "     'With   these  stimuli,  jcnr 

correspondent    does   not    hedtate  to   attack   psydio- 
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analysis  on  the  ground  of  its  general  perniciousness 
and  its  Viennese  origin,  nor  does  he  refrain  from 
aooosing  psychoanalysts  as  a  class  of  being  medically 
mtbalanoed  and  (by  obvious  implication)  of  being 
ignorant  of  **1he  concentrated  inferno  of  modem  war- 
fare"' by  reason  of  cowardice. 

As  to  the  alleged  abuses  in  the  British  Army,  hav- 
ing no  responsibility  and  no  power  in  the  matter,  we 
can  only  be  sympathetic  and  hope  that  the  conditions 
are  exaggerated.  I  have  worked  in  five  British  hos- 
pitals where  neuroses  are  treated,  and  talked  with  at 
least  a  score  of  the  leading  neurologists  whose  inter- 
est is  the  care  of  these  cases.  Never  have  such  oc- 
currences as  Major  Hurst  describes  come  to  my  at- 
tentioiL  I  have  even  heard  him  attack  psychoanalysis 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  where  the  topic 
under  discussion  was  the  relation  of  Preudian  psy- 
chology to  war  neuroses,  but,  if  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  he  made  no  such  accusations  at  that 
time  (the  spring  of  1918).  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  instances  are  rare.  In  passing,  one  is 
tempted  to  remark  that  It  is  not  surprising  for  a 
neurologist  to  be  led  into  giving  full  credence  to  the 
testimony  of  the  poor  sergeant  whose  case  (the  only 
one)  is  quoted  and  who  had  to  restrain  himself  from 
shooting  the  "psychoanalyst"  A  psychiatrist  on 
i-eading  the  symptoms  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
(cautious. 

But  we  cannot  be  content  with  such  a  laissez  faire 
attitude  when  our  own  soldiers  are  the  victims.  These 
are  allegations  not  of  tactlessness,  or  even  of 
inefficiency,  but  of  downright  malpractice.  Crimes 
are  not  to  be  met  with  rhetoric.  Machinery  exists 
I  tH>th  in  and  out  of  the  Army  to  deal  with  them. 
However  biased  the  views  of  one  school  of  medicine 
I  or  another  may  be,  the  public  cares  not  for  this  but  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  safety  <rf  its  soldiers. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  credit  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  have  investigation  initiated  by  physicians? 

One  gathers  on  reading  Dr.  Ck>urtney's  letter  that 
he  is  inclined  to  blame,  not  individuals,  but  psycho- 
analysis for  this  crime.  But  are  all  gynecologists  to 
be  termed  murderers  because  some  are  abortionists? 
He  disparages  the  theory,  also,  becai^e  of  its  origin. 
To  fall  back  on  another  analogy:  Syphilis  is  un- 
savory aad  salvarsan  came  from  Frankfort.  Should 
we,  therefore,  abandon  this  branch  of  chemotherapy? 

Who  are  psychoanalysts?  Are  they  worthy  of  re- 
fjpect  or  defense?  It  would  be  tedious  to  an.swer  this 
question  thoronghly,  but  I  should  like  to  reminisce 
for  a  moment  to  recall  my  most  recent  medical  asso- 
ciations— in  the  American  Dxpedltionary  Force.  The 
chief  consultant  in  neuropsychiatry  was  an  officer  who 
is  more  than  sympathetically  interested  in  psycho- 
analysis. The  heads  of  the  Special  Base  Hospital  for 
Neuroses  and  of  the  hospital  from  which  all  mental 
and  nervous  patients  were  evacuated  to  America  were 
both  psychoanalysts.  The  organization  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  was  such  that  their  results  were  better, 
I  fancy,  than  that  of  any  otber  specialty.  I  believe 
the  statisties  when  imblished  will  show  this.  We 
were  better  organized  to  care  for  neuroses  than  any 
other  of  the  Allied  Armies.  At  one  time  or  another 
T  met,  I  suppose,  forty  or  fifty  of  the  officers  engaged 
in  this  work.  The  majority  were  interested  more  or 
less  keenly  in  psychoanalysis;  many  are  constantly 
on  duty  at  the  front.  Not  once  did  I  ever  hear  it 
even  suggested  that  war  neuroses  were  due  primarily 
to  sexual  factors,  the  strain  of  warfare  being  neg- 
lected. Such  practices  as  your  correspondent  inveighs 
against  would  have  been  unthinkable. 

He  has  raised  the  question  of  courage.  Would  it  be 
too  much  to  ask  Dr.  Courtney  to  be  spedflc,  to  tell 
us  where,  when,  and  by  whom  these  "Hunnish  atroci- 
ties" were  committed?  As  Americans  and  physicians 
we  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  those  of  us  who  are  not 
n<«hamed  of  being  called  psychoanalyst*:  feel  that  we 
have  an  especial  right  to  challenge  this  information. 
John  T.  Mao(5um>t. 

Late  Captain,  M.  C,  U.  fa.  A. 


RABIES. 


Mr,  Editar:- 


Bostou,  April  19,  1919. 


The  "mascots,"  etc.,  of  our  returning  fighters  may 
bring  unsuspected  danger.  Our  false  security  is  en- 
hanced by  a  serious  mistake  in  the  current  National 
Geographical  Magazine  (page  279)  to  the  effect  that 
not  a  case  of  rabies  has  appeared  in  England  since 
1902.  On  the  contrary,  last  year  an  epidemic  started 
there  (probably  in  May,  1918,  but  whether  brought 
by  air  craft  or  by  sea  craft  is  uncertain)  and  is  still 
increasing  Its  fields  In  BYance  rabies  has  steadily 
spread  since  the  first  of  the  war.  In  a  virulent  and 
short-incobation  type*.  Accordingly,  the  Knglish  Gov- 
ernment, early  in  January,  arranged  for  proper  treat- 
ment at  Plymouth',  but  late  in  February,  the  responsi- 
ble officer  in  Parliament  deprecated  the  view  that 
the  danger  was  over* — ^as  it  turned  out,  with  good  rea- 
son. Fortunately,  such  proper  treatment  is  success- 
ful, 9,000  cases  in  the  Lyons  district  giving  a  mortality 
under  one-tenth  of  one  per  ceotf. 

My  chief  object  in  this  letter  is  to  urge  readers  to 
do  some  missionary  work  against  kilUng  suspected 
dogs  before  the  popular  mind  becomes  unreasonable 
through  fear.  If  the  dog  is  killed  after  biting,  the 
chance  of  a  sufficient  autopsy  is  slight  and  the  injury 
is  serious  to  the  person  bitten;  he  would  not  duly 
appreciate  a  negative  finding  in  a  scientific  examina- 
tion, but  if  the  dog  lives  and  is  obviously  healthy,  the 
patient  has'  no  excuse  for  ''psychic  hydrophobia" 
which  has  been  found  to  exist  independent  of  rabies*. 
Such  killing  of  the  dogs  seems  to  be  a  curious  sur- 
vival of  the  trial  and  punishment  of  animals,  on 
which  much  has  recently  been  written. 

AXJVED   BUL 
BXnUUBNCBS. 

1  Britbh  Medical  Jounial,  Haxch  S8.  1919,  860,  1. 

« Medical  Record  (N.  Y.),  Dec  21,  1918,  1078. 

•Tioncet,  Jan.  11,  1919,  74. 

« Medical  Record  (N.  T.).  March  29.  1919,  580. 

•  Journal  Amerioan  Medical  AaBOciation.  March  16,  1919,  800. 

•New  York  Medical  Journal,  Feb.   22,  1919,   818,  14. 


UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SEiRVICE  EXAMINATION. 

Physician  (Maib).  Panama  Canal  Service. 

June  18, 1919. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  open  competitive  examination  for  physi- 
cian, for  men  only,  on  June  18, 1919,  at  the  usual  places 
for  examination.  Vacancies  in  the  Panama  Canal  Serv- 
ice at  the  salaries  indicated,  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications,  at  these  or  higher  or  lower 
salaries,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination,  unless 
it  is  found  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any 
vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

The  entrance  salary  is  $160  a  month;  promotion 
may  be  made  to  $200.  $225,  $260,  $275,  $300,  and  to 
hi«!ier  rates  for  special  positions.  Bntrance  rates  for 
physicians  experienced  In  care  of  the  insane,  $2Q0  a 
month. 

Applicants  must  be  unmarried;  must  have  gradu- 
ated from  a  recognized  medical  school  whose  gradu- 
ates are  eligible  for  commission  in  the  United  States 
Army;  and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  post- 
graduate hospital  experience. 

Statements  as  to  training  and  experience  are  ac- 
cepted subject  to  verification. 

Applicants  must  have  reached  their  twenty-second 
but  not  their  thirty-first  birthday  on  the  date  of  the 
examination. 

Applicants  must  submit  to  the  examiner  on  the  day 
of  the  examination  their  photographs,  taken  within 
two  years,  securely  pasted  In  the  space  provided  on 
the  admission  cards  sent  them  after  their  applications 
are  filed.  Proofs  or  group  photographs  will  not  be 
accepted. 
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Before  being  permitted  to  sail  for  the  Isthmns, 
appointees  must  undergo  a  rigid  physical  ezamina- 
tX<m  by  a  designated  physician  after  the  appointment 
has  been  actually  issued.  There  will  be  no  <^iarge 
for  this  examination,  but  the  appointee  must  pay  his 
transportation  to  the  place  of  examination.  The 
official  physicians  are  located  at  the  ports  of  de- 
parture and  in  a  number  of  the  large  cities  tl&rough- 
out  the  United  States. 

This  examination  is  open  to  all  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  meet  the  requirements. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  1312, 
stating  the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Wa^ington,  D.  C.  Applica- 
tions should  be  properly  executed,  including  the  medi- 
cal certificate,  but  excluding  the  county  officer's  certifi- 
cate, and  filed  with  the  Commission  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  time  to  arrange  for  the  examination  at  the 
place  selected  by  the  applicant 

TJm  exact  title  of  the  ewamination,  as  given  at  the 
head  of  this  announcement,  should  he  stated  in  anr- 
steer  to  Question  1  of  the  application  form. 

Until  further  notice,  no  applications  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Service  will  he  received  for  the  nonassemhled 
continuous  examination  for  phvsician  (Announcement 
No,  1957'Amended),  last  issued  January  17,  1919,  Ap- 
plications, however,  will  he  received  for  t?ie  other 
branches  of  the  service  mentioned  in  Announcement 
No,  1957, 


NOTICE. 

The  American  Board  for  Ophthalmio  Examina- 
tions.— ^The  American  Board  for  Ophthalmic  Ex- 
aminations will  hold  its  next  examination  at  the 
Willis  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Friday  and  Satui^ 
day,  June  6  and  7,  1910. 

The  examination  next  June  will  be  the  fifth  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Board.  This  Board  is  composed  of 
representatiyes  of  the  American  Ophthalmological 
Society,  the  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  the  Academy  of  Oph- 
thalmology and  Oto-laryngology.  By  arrangement 
with  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Board 
has  become  the  Ophthalmic  Credentials  Committee 
of  the  College  and  conducts  the  examinations  of  the 
ophthalmic  candidates  for  Fellowship  in  the  College. 

For  a  certificate  of  this  Board,  the  examination  in 
ophthalmology  consists  of:  first,  case  records;  second, 
written  examinations;  and  third,  clinical  laboratory 
and  oral  examinations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  Judged  necessary. 

a.  Candidates  in  ophthalmology  are  required  ^o 
submit  twenty-five  complete  case  records  of  which 
not  more  than  ten  should  be  descriptive  of  <^>era- 
tions.  These  records  should  be  of  cases  of  ocular  dis- 
eases and  defects  of  varied  character,  including  errors 
of  refraction  or  muscle  balance;  external  ocular  dis- 
eases or  diseases  of  the  uveal  tract  or  retina,  or  of 
the  optic  nerve,  or  glaucoma.  The  reports  should 
show  especially  the  reasons  for  the  diagnosis  and  for 
the  operative  treatment  and  the  technic  of  opera- 
tions in  operative  cases. 

h.  The  written  examination  will  test  the  candi- 
date's knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
science  of  ophthalmology,  including  anatomy,  embry- 


ology,  physiology,   physiologic  optics,  pathology, 
lations  of  the  eye  to  the  other  organs  and  dii 
the  body. 

c.    The  oral  examination  will  indnde: 

The  external  examination  of  the  eye. 

OphthalmoBoopy  (Candidates  are  requested  to  brini 
their  own  ophthalmo8e(q;)e&) 

Measurement  of  errors  of  refraction. 

Testing  of  the  ocular  movements  and  fields  of 

Relation  of  ocular  conditions  to  diseases  of  oHie 
parts  of  the  body  and  their  treatment. 

Laboratory  examination  in  histology,  patholog] 
and  baeteriology  of  the  eya 

I^irther  information  may  be  had  upon  request  fnM 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  William  H.  Wilder,  122  Soutl 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HL 


SOCIETY  NOTICE. 

The  New  Engiaitd  Women's  Medioai,  Societt. 
The  New  England  Women's  Bfedical  Society  wfll  em 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  Helen  I.  Woodworth,  Hotel  CAuny^ 
Boylston  Street,  near  Clarendon  Street,  on  Hiursdais 
May  15,  at  8  p.m.  Speakers:  Dr.  Anna  C.  Wdlingto^ 
who  worked  nine  months  in  Paris  with  the  Americai 
Red  Cross,  receiving  the  American  wounded,  and  Dr 
Emily  C.  Macl/Cod,  Massachusetts  Gliairman  of  thel 
American  Women's  Hospitals.  | 

AucB  H.  Bioeu>w,  M.D.,  SecreHr^,  j 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Dm.  EvEBBi^  Jones  died  at  ^is  home  in  BrookUne, 
April  25,  1919,  aged  60  years.  He  was  a  graduate  , 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  In  1808,  \ 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Massadiusetts  Medical  Soctety  * 
in  1907,  and  practised  ophthalmology,  laryngology,  and  ' 
rhinology,  with  an  office  in  Boston. 

Db.  I^nrriA  M.  Tovion  died  recently  at  her  home  in  - 
Jamaica  Plain.    Dr.  Tilton  was  bom  In  New  Hamp-  ' 
shire  eighty-six  years  ago  and  practised  for  many 
years  in  Boston.    Dr.  TUtcm  was  one  of  tbe  oldert 
women  physicians  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Db.  Calvin  S.  Mat  ^ied  rec»itly  at  his  home  bi 
New  Yoiic,  after  a  long  iHness.  Dr.  May  received  hb 
degree  from  the  Yale  Medical  School  In  1878,  and  was 
appointed  house  surgeon  in  the  New  Haven  HospttaL 
He  later  became  acting  superintendent  of  the  Coih 
necticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Sinn 
1883  he  had  practised  in  New  York.  Dr.  May  was 
bom  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

Da.  John  F.  Cattlfield  died  on  May  1,  at  his  home 
in  Wobum,  from  pneumcmla,  at  the  age  of  forty-ftwr 
years.  Dr.  Oaulfield  graduated  from  Tufts  Dentil 
College,  and  had  been  practising  dentistry  In  Wiw 
burn  for  several  years. 
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CHOBDOMA. 

By  Ernest  M.  Daland,  M.D.,  Boston. 

[BYom  the  West  Surreal  Service,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.] 

The  nuclei  pulposi,  in  the  centers  of  the  in- 
tervertebral discs  of  infants,  are  the  only  rem- 
nants of  the  embryonic  notochord  normally 
found  in  the  human  being.  The  notochord,  of 
entodermal  origin,  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  built.  Noto- 
chordal  tissue  is  at  first  made  up  of  epithelial 
cells.  Vacuoles  develop  in  these,  cells.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  mucin  then  forms  in  the  va- 
cuoles but  later  breaks  through  the  cell  walls. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  vacuolated 
syncytium,  suspended  in  a  gelatinous  matrix. 
The  vacuolation  somewhat  resembles  that  seen 
in  ehondromata. 

H.  Miiller  has  shown  that  other  remnants  of 
the  notochord  are  frequently  found  at  post- 
mortem— chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  skull  and 
on  the  coccyx.  Virchow  describes  a  series  of 
such  growths  under  the  name  of  ecchondrosis 
physalifora,  considering  the  vacuolation  that  of 
ehondromata.  Ribbert  proved  that  they  were 
the  proliferated  remains  of  the  notochord.  In 
2%  of  a  series  of  cases,  he  found  remnants  in 


the  bony  tissue  beneath  the  dura  of  the  cUyub 
Blumenbachi, — that  portion  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  which  is  continuous  with  the  basilar  groove 
of  the  occipital  bone.  Ribbert  further  demon- 
strated pedicles  connecting  them  with  the  bone, 
within  which  there  was  similar  tissue.  Growths 
of  this  nature  have  also  been  demonstrated  on 
the  dorsum  sellae,  the  hypophysial  fossa,  and 
more  rarely,  on  the  sacrum. 

Hence  these .  notochordal  tumors  or  chordo- 
mata  have,  until  recently,  been  mere  patho- 
logical curiosities.  With  the  reporting  of  sev* 
eral  malignant  chordomata,  their  clinical  sig- 
nificance has  become  of  more  importance.  In  a 
malignant  chordoma,  the  cells  tend  to  differen- 
tiate into  the  syncytial  type  of  vacuolated  cells, 
which  are  typical  of  adult  notochordal  tissue. 
Usually  foetal,  adult,  and  intermediate  types  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  tumor. 

But  16  cases  of  chordoma  have  been  reported 
clinically.  Of  these,  ten  had  their  origin  at  the 
base  of  the  skull ;  one  sprang  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  a  cervical  vertebra,  while  the  other 
five  appeared  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  region. 
When  the  tumors  appeared  at  the  base  of  tho 
skull,  death  usually  followed  a  history  of 
cranial  nerve  disturbances  with  pressure  symp* 
toms.  One  case  was  operated  upon  and  did  not 
recur,  this  being  the  only  successful  radical 
operation  in  this  group.    In  one  other  case  suflS- 
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cient  material  for  diagnosis  was  curetted  out, 
and  the  patient  was  alive  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing. The  case  in  which  the  chordoma  appeared 
in  the  cervical  region  resulted  in  death  from 
pressure  on  the  cord. 

Of  the  five  sacro-coccygeal  cases,  in  all  of 
which  there  was  pressure  on  the  rectum,  one 
was  operated  upon  without  recurrence,  one  was 
removed  only  to  recur  and  cause  death,  while 
the  others  were  operated  upon  twice  each  but 
all  ended  fatally.  None  of  the  tumors  metas- 
tasized; but  invasion  of  the  rectum  or  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull  was  frequently  observed. 

Grahl  was  the  first  to  report  a  case  giving 
clinical  symptoms.  His  patient  was  a  51-year- 
old  woman  who  developed  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing and  an  impediment  in  speech.  Paralysis  of 
the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  cranial  nen^es  fol- 
lowed and,  after  three  years,  she  died  with 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis.  At  autopsy  the. 
tumor  was  found  to  be  a  lobulated  extradural 
mass,  springing  from  the  sella  turcica  and  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  a  pedicle  4  cm.  long. 
The  tumor,  9x3.5x3.5  cm.,  was  a  soft,  jelly-like 
mass,  definitely  circumscribed  and  covered  with 
dura. 

Fischer  and  Steiner's  case  was  a  17-year-old 
girl,  who  complained  of  difficulty  in  moving  her 
head  and  of  pain  in  her  neck.  Paralysis  of  the 
left  arm  and  leg  developed,  accompanied  by  a 
contracture  of  the  left  hand.  Later  there  was  a 
complete  right  sided  paralysis,  together  with  a 
double  ankle  clonus  and  double  choked  disc. 
Autopsy  revealed  a  tumor  arising  from  beneath 
the  dura  of  the  clivus  Blumenbachi  and  extend- 
ing backward  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra. 
The  spinal  canal  was  invaded  and  the  cord  com- 
pressed. 

Klebs'  case  was  the  first  one  to  be  reported 
in  which  the  chordoma  did  not  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  skull.  In  this  case,  the  tumor  sprang  from 
the  anterior  aspect  of  a  cervical  vertebra.  Pres- 
sure on  the  medulla  and  cord  caused  death. 

Linck:  A  middle  aged  man  presented  a  mass 
in  the  left  side  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  not  affecting  the 
mucous  membrane.  Later  there  were  sfymp- 
toms  of  a  tumor  at  the  base  with  paralysis  of 
the  sixth,  partial  paralysis  of  the  seventh,  and 
slight  involvement  of  the  eighth  nerves,  all  on 
the  left.  There  was  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  in 
the  left  side  of  the  tongue  and  complete  loss 
of  sensation  in  the  left  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
tongue.    Involvement  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 


nerves  was  indicated  by  a  left  recurrent  laryn- 
geal paralysis  and  paralysis  of  the  stemomas- 
toid  and  upper  trapezius  muscles.  The  left 
half  of  the  tongue  was  atrophied  and  pro* 
traded  to  the  left.  Reflexes  were  normal.  Diag- 
nosis in  this  case  was  made  by  exploratory 
puncture  with  removal  of  specimen. 

Frenkel  and  Bassall  described  a  tumor  ex- 
tending from  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  optic 
foramina  with  the  destruction  of  the  sella  tur- 
cica, much  of  the  ethmoids,  invasion  of  the 
sinuses,  and  final  extension  of  the  tumor  into 
both  nasal  cavities.  The  tumor,  covered  with 
dura,  entangled  the  third  nerve  and  pressed  on 
the  optic  nerves.    The  patient  was  39  years  old. 

Seiffer's  patient  of  33  years  for  four  years 
had  had  severe  pain  in  the  back  of  her  head, 
occasional  vomiting  and  attacks  of  dizziness. 
There  was  no  choked  disc  but  there  was  a  slight 
left  sided  paresis.  Death  was  sudden,  with 
symptoms  of  collapse.  Postmortem  examination 
revealed  a  chordoma  at  the  foramen  magnum, 
growing  out  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  preas^ 
ing  on  the  medulla.  The  tumor  was  soft  and 
nodular,  about  the  size  of  a  large  chestnut. 

"W^elin:  A  woman  of  25  years  died  with 
bull^ar  symptoms.  Autopsy  showed  a  5x3  cm. 
tumor,  the  origin  of  which  was  well  behind  the 
end  of  the  clivus.  The  tumor  was  tightly 
packed  in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  and 
was  covered  over  with  dura.  It  had  grown 
around  the  left  hypoglossal  nerve  and  had  flat- 
tened the  pons  and  medulla.  The  inner  half  of 
the  clivus  was  nearly  replaced  by  the  tumor 
mass,  which  extended  forward  to  the  tonsil. 

Eitel:  A  44-year-old  man  died  with  symp- 
toms of  a  brain  tumor.  Examination  showed  a 
4.8x4.5x3  cm.  tumor,  starting  from  the  clivus 
and  breaking  through  its  dural  covering.  The 
pons  was  flattened  and  compressed.  Tumor 
cells  were  found  in  the  bony  structure  of  the 
clivus. 

Hassner:  A  32-year-old  man  noticed  pres- 
sure symptoms  for  four  years.  Dizziness  and 
diplopia  were  his  first  complaints.  Later  he 
developed  double  choked  discs,  severe  pain  in 
his  head,  and  finally  a  right  sided  paralysis  of 
the  sixth  nerve.  Lumbar  puncture  showed  the 
spinal  fluid  to  be  under  increased  pressure.  He 
was  found  dead  in  bed.  The  tumor  lay  beneath 
the  temporal  lobe  on  the  right,  extending  for- 
ward to  the  frontal  lobe,  and  practically  filling 
the  right  middle  fossa.  The  optic  chiasma,  right 
olfactory  and  abducens  nerves  were  pushed  over 
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and  surrounded  by  the  tumor  tissue,  but  not 
invaded.  The  right  half  of  the  brain,  particu- 
larly the  pons,  was  pushed  over  and  flattened. 

Jelliffe  and  Larkin  had  a  patient  with  paral- 
ysis of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh 
(partial),  eighth,  and  twelfth  nerves.  There 
was  a  left  hemiplegia  with  positive  Babinskis. 
Symptoms  ibegan  with  dizziness  and  ended  with 
delirium,  incontinence,  and  bleeding  from  the 
nostrils.  At  autopsy  the  tumor  was  extradural, 
11x6x7  cm.,  and  extended  from  the  olfactory 
bulbs  to  the  i)ons  and  medulla.  There  was 
pressure  on  the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves.  The 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves  were  em- 
bedded in  the  tumor  mass.  Part  of  the  fibers 
of  the  seventh  nerve  were  involved  but  the 
eighth  appeared  intact. 

Alezais  and  Peyson :  A  woman  of  68  noticed 
a  swelling  in  the  left  superior  occipital  region 
but  did  not  consult  a  doctor  for  about  eight 
months.  The  tumor,  then  about  the  size  of  a 
large  orange,  was  relatively  movable  in  the 
transverse  diameter  and  slightly  in  the  vertical. 
She  complained  of  pain  in  her  neck,  referred  to 
her  shoulders  and  between  the  scapulae.  The 
tumor  was  removed  and  at  operation  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  occipital  bone  as  large  as  a  dime  was 
noted.  This  was  probed  without  any  ill  effects 
but  no  pedicle  was  found.  The  patient's  symp- 
toms cleared  up  entirely  after  the  operation. 
Examination  of  the  tumor  showed  a  nodular 
mass,  circumscribed  by  a  capsule.  Microscopi- 
cal examination  showed  it  to  be  a  chordoma. 

Feldman  reported  a  woman  of  46  who  had  a 
tumor  arising  from  the  sacrum  and  lying  be- 
hind the  rectum,  producing  pressure  symptoms 
on  the  rectum.  A  tumor  of  the  chordoma  type 
and  the  size  of  an  apple  was  removed  by  opera- 
tion, but  recurred  and  was  again  removed  20 
months  later.  Two  years  after,  there  was  a 
second  recurrence  which  was  inoperable  and 
death  followed. 

Mazzia:  A  man  of  54,  who  for  18  years  had 
a  slight  amount  of  pain  and  feeling  of  discom- 
fort in  the  sacro-coccygeal  region,  was  operated 
upon.  Removal  of  the  coccyx  revealed  a  tumor 
17x8  cm.,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule.  This 
was  excised,  but  19  months  later  there  was  a  re> 
currence  and  a  secondary  operation  with  re- 
section of  the  sacrum.  A  further  recurrence  at 
the  end  of  two  years  was  deemed  inoperable. 

Albert:  In  this  case  the  growth  of  a  chor- 
doma apparently  followed  a  fall  as  a  result  of 
which  the  patient,  a  man  of  26,  had  his  head 


and  back  injured.  He  complained  of  an  ach- 
in«:  about  the  region  of  the  coccyx  which  began 
to  get  worse  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  pain  was  accentuated  on 
defecation.  The  tumor  two-thirds  occluded  the 
lumen  of  the  rectum  and  was  not  adherent  to 
the  vertebrae.  Four  months  after  removal,  the 
tumor  recurred  and  this  time  invaded  the  rec- 
tum. Three  inches  of  the  involved  rectal  wall 
were  removed  in  a  second  operation  but  the 
mass  again  recurred,  this  time  sooner  than  be- 
fore. A  colostomy  was  done  but  the  patient 
died  six  weeks  later — only  14  months  after  the 
discovery  of  the  tumor.  Examination  of  the 
mass  removed  at  the  first  operation  showed  a 
tumor,  10x6x5  cm.,  of  the  chordoma  type.  The 
suibmucosa  of  the  intestine  was  slightly  involved 
in  one  area,  but  the  muscularis  was  extensively 
invaded. 

Curtis  and  Lefort:  A  man  of  58  had  had  a 
tumor  of  the  coccyx  for  four  years.  The  tumor, 
10x6  cm.,  lay  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx  and  was  removed  along  with 
the  coccyx.  There  was  a  recurrence  and  death 
ensued  two  and  a  half  years  afterward.  His- 
tological  examination  showed  tissue  of  the  noto- 
chbrdal  type  with  vacuolated  cells  predominat- 
ing. 

De  Beruardi  describes  a  case  of  what  he  calls 
"sarcomatous  chordoma  of  the  sacrum.''  A 
man  of  56,  who  for  two  months  had  been 
troubled  with  pain  in  the  sacro-coccygeal  re- 
gion^ showed  on  examination  an  ulcerated 
tumor,  extending  from  the  anus  upward  along 
the  sacrum.  It  was  adherent  to  the  sacrum,  but 
not  to  the  coccyx,  although  the  lower  part  pro- 
duced the  most  severe  symptoms  by  pressure 
on  the  rectum.  There  was  no  glandular  in- 
volvement and  the  tumor  Was  removed  without 
further  recurrence.  Grossly,  the  tumor  was 
made  up  of  two  parts,  an  "intrapelvic"  portion 
and  a  '^retrococcygeaP'  portion.  The  intrapel- 
vic  portion  was  lobulated,  soft,  and  gelatinous. 
This  tissue  was  notochordal  in  type  with  vacuo- 
lated cells  and  a  homogeneous  granular  cyto- 
plasm. The  other  portion,  united  by  a  pedicle, 
was  hard  and  microscopically  showed  sarcoma 
cells  with  many  mitotic  figures.  There  were 
also  some  notochordal  cells  within  the  sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

The  case  here  mentioned  is  the  17th  case  to 
be  reported.  The  clinical  course  of  the  tumor  is 
similar  to   that   of  several   others   which   ter- 
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minated  fatally,  although  this  patient  is  alive 
at  the  time  of  writing. 

A  white,  single,  female  domestic  of  30  en< 
tered  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on 
June  18,  1918,  complaining  of  hoarseness,  head- 
ache, and  a  swelling  in  the  right  side  of  the 
neck. 

F,H.    Negative. 

P.H.  No  previous  illness  or  operations, 
(.ardio-respiratory,  gastro-intestinal,  and  <?enito- 
urinary  negative. 

Habits,  Occasional  beer  and  wine,  three  to 
four  cups  coflfee  daily. 

Present  Illness,  Three  years  ago  the  patient 
suddenly  became  hoarse  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  hoarseness  cleared  up  in  three  days 
and  there  was  no  further  trouble  for  a  year. 

Two  years  ago  a  severe  headache  developed 
and  the  hoarseness  re-appeared.  Both  symp- 
toms rapidly  became  worse.  Eight  months  later 
an  osteopath  was  consulted.  While  he  was 
manipulating  her  head  and  neck  she  heard 
something  snap  in  her  neck.  For  24  hours  she 
was  unable  to  turn  her  head.  Two  dayB  later  a 
swelling  appeared  in  the  right  postcervical  re- 
gion. The  osteopath  tried  in  vain  to  remove  the 
mass  by  massage.  Tinnitus  was  noticed  in  the 
right  ear  soon  after  this  and  it  has  persisted. 

One  year  ago  the  patient's  right  clavicle  be- 
came more  prominent  and  she  was  unable  to 
lift  her  arm  laterally  over  her  head.  The 
hoarseness  continued,  being  accompanied  by  a 
productive  cough,  the  sputum  being  more  abun- 
dant in  the  a.m.,  but  never  bloody.  The  head- 
ache has  never  been  localized,  but  always,  as  a 
feeling  of  increased  prefwure,  has  been  more 
severe  in  the  a.m.  or  on  lying  down.  The  mass 
in  the  right  postcervical  region  has  increased  in 
size  and  has  at  times  been  painful.  Partial 
deafness  in  the  right  ear  appeared  one  month 
ago  and  the  tinnitus  increased.  There  has  never 
been  any  vertigo.  Recently  she  has  been  nau- 
seated frequently  and  has  vomited  occasionally, 
more  in  the  morning. 

P.E,  A  tall,  fairly  well  developed  and  nour- 
ished woman.    Her  voice  is  somewhat  husky. 

Neurological  Reflexes.  Pupils  equal  and  reg- 
ular, reacting  normally  to  light  and  distance. 
Knee  .ierks,  Achilles  jerks,  epigastrics,  and  ab- 
dominals present  and  normal.    No  Babinski. 

Cramal  Nerves. 

T.     Subjectively,  some  impairment  of  smell. 

IT.    Bight  eye — ^vision  normal.    Examination 


of  the  eye  grounds  shows  an  old  choked  dise 
with  connective  tissue  changes.  The  choked 
disc  has  subsided  somewhat,  leaving  the  marked 
Connective  tissue  changes.  Left  eye — ^Vision 
slightly  reduced.  Fundus  shows  slight  papil- 
lary odema. 
Ill  to  VI.    Normal. 

VIII.  Bight  ear,  hearing  somewhat  im- 
paired. Loss  of  anatomical  landmarks  of  canal 
and  middle  ear.  Bulging  in  anterior  inferior 
region  of  canal.  Marked  anaesthesia  of  drum. 
Left  ear  normal..  Examination  of  static  laby- 
rinths negative. 

IX.  Bight  side  of  tongue  is  distinctly 
anaesthetic. 

X.  Complete  paralysis  of  right  vocal  cord 
(recurrent  larj-ngeal). 

XI.  Loss  of  power  in  right  stemomastoid 
and  upper  portion  of  trapezius  muscles,  so  that 
right  trapezius  drops  and  the  clavicle  is  prom- 
inent. 

XII.  Atrophy  of  right  side  of  tongue  with 
limited  motion  of  the  tongue  to  the  right. 

Nose,    Unobstructed.     Septum  intact 

Mouth,  Upper  teeth  false.  Lower  canines 
and  incisors  present,  others  absent.  Right  ton- 
sil large  and  depressed  inward. 

Neck.    No  glandular  or  thyroid  enlargement. 

Heart,    Normal  sounds,  rhythm,  and  rate. 

Lungs,    Normal. 

Abdomen  and  Extremities  not  remarkable. 


Flo.  1. — Showing  location   of   tumor,   with   scar   of   opentioa 
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Local.  There  is  a  tumor  mass  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  behind  and  slightly  below  the  right 
ear,  extending  downward  on  the  neck  and 
backward  nearly  to  the  median  line.  The  mass 
is  firm,  non-tender,  and  non-fluctuant.  The 
right  ear  is  slightly  pushed  forward  by  the 
mass,  as  is  the  wall  of  the  auditory  canal.  There 
is  also  pressure  on  the  right  tonsil. 

OPERATION. 

June  26.  Dr.  C  A.  Porter.  Ether  anae:^ 
thesia.  ''Curetting  tumor  at  base  of  skull." 
Incision  made  over  growth  and  colloid  like  ma- 
terial curetted  out  with  free  hemorrhage. 
Curette  passed  upwards  and  inwards  and  large 
masses  of  material  obtained.  The  greater  part 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  was  denuded  and  the 
base  bone  felt  everywhere.  Bleeding  gradu- 
ally ceased.  Rubber  dam  wick  in.serted.  Dry 
dressing. 

Wick  removed  in  24  hours.  Healing  by  first 
intention. 

June  29.  Patient  has  vomited  for  three  days 
since  operation.  She  coughs  and  then  vomits 
and  is  unrelieved  by  gastric  lavage  or  by  medi- 
cation. 

July  1.  The  vomiting  has  ceased.  Hoarse- 
ness remains  as  before  operation. 

July  10.  Headache  has  entirely  cleared  up. 
No  change  in  hoarseness.  She  has  had  two 
massive  x-ray  treatments  since  operation.  Dis- 
charged relieved. 

Seven  months  after  the  operation  a  letter 
from  the  patient  states  that  her  headaches  have 
entirely  disappeared.  There  is  a  recurrence  of 
the  mass  in  her  neck  and  she  has  some  pain. 
She  has  had  five  x-ray  treatments.  Her  other 
symptoms  are  as  on  leaving  the  hospital. 

PATHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  OP   CUBETTINQS. 

Fragments  of  soft,  friable,  grayish  white, 
somewhat  translucent  tissue,  suggesting  in  its 
appearance  and  size  the  fragments  of  a  hydatidi- 
form  mole.  Microscopic  sections  from  the  frag- 
ments show  a  tumor,  the  cells  of  which  tend  to 
diflPerentiate  like  those  of  the  notochord.  Much 
of  its  structure  is  of  the  embryonic  type  and 
resembles  mucous  connective  tissue.  It  is  com- 
posed of  syncytial  cell  masses  which  often  con- 
tain vacuoles  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
homogeneous,  blue  staining,  mucinous-like,  in- 
tercellular substance.     Other  areas  resemble  the 


adult  structure  of  the  notochord  and  show  large 
cells  containing  vacuoles  of  various  sizes.  There 
are  various  intermediate  forms  of  cells  between 
these  two  types. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Remnants  of  the  notochord  are  frequent- 
ly found  at  post-mortem  without  having 
caused  clinical  symptoms. 

2.  17  cases  of  tumors  of  notochordal  tissue 
which  have  given  clinical  symptoms  are  re- 
corded. 12  of  these  are  over  the  upper  end  and 
five  over  the  lower  end  of  the  neural  canal. 

3.  Two  of  the  17  cases  have  been  success- 
fully operated  on.  Death  followed  in  the 
others. 

4.  The  case  cited  is  the  17th  case  of  chordo- 
ma. Although  still  showing  involvement  of 
several  cranial  nerves,  the  patient  is  still  alive. 
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THE  CANCER  PROBLEM.* 
By  Pbedebick  Bryant,  M.D.,  Wobgesteii,  Ma.s8., 

Roentgenologist    to    the    Lynn   Hosfdtal,    Consultant 
,    Roentgenologist  to  the  Milford  Hospital. 

My  purpose  in  attempting  to  discuss  the 
great  economic  as  well  as  medical  problem  of 
cancer  is  not  that  I  have  any  new  knowledge 
to  offer,  but  that  I  may  be  able,  from  a  review 
of  the  literature  and  from  recent  communica- 
tions from  some  of  our  most  prominent  workers, 
to  bring  the  entire  subject  before  you  in  an 
up-to-date  summary,  that  it  may  be  of  service 
to  you  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  op- 
portunity to  study  minutely  this  baneful  dis- 
ease with  which  you  must  daily  deal.  As  there 
are  many  laymen  present,  I  shall,  purposely 
seek  to  avoid  technical  phrases  and  confine  my- 
self to  more  pleasing  and  popular  language. 

•Read  before  the  Thurber  Medical  Sodety  of  Mflford,  Ma*.. 
April  8,  1919,  but  aubaecruently  divided  into  two  papers,  viz.'.  •"The 
Cancer  Problem"    and   "Radi<>-thenipy." 
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Cancer  is  as  old  as  the  Pyramids.  All  man- 
kind, both  king  and  slave,  has  known  its  nau- 
seous and  painful  spell.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before  Christ,  Leonidis  described 
retraction  of  the  nipple  as  a  diagnostic  sign. 
Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Qalen,  all  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  malignant  disease. 

An  arBly  of  brilliant,  faithful  men-^nsome  of 
the  masterminds  of  our  art — with  ample  means 
and  material  at  their  command,  have  labored 
for  years  with  the  cancer  problem.  After  a  re- 
view of  their  various  theories  and  conclusions, 
I  am  presenting  the  facts  which  are  pretty 
much  agreed  upon. 

As  far  as  we  know,  cancer  is  neither  heredi- 
tary, infectious,  or  communicable.  Mid-life,  or 
from  forty-five  on,  is  the  cancer  zone.  This 
is  the  time  when  body  growth  is  fully  estab- 
lished. It  is  the  hilltop  of  the  journey  of  life. 
The  perfect  physical  balance  and  the  poise  of 
youth  no  longer  avail.  The  intake  now  ex- 
ceeds the, output.  Habits  become  more  seden- 
tary and  the  emunctaries  less  active.  It  is  a 
zone  of  lowered  resistance,  for  the  slowed-up 
metabolism  begins  to  display  the  affections  of 
imperfect  oxidation  and  hypernutrition.  Hence 
it  is  that  cancer  is  found  rather  more  prevalent 
among  those  of  easy  circumstances  and  those 
subject  to  gluttony  and  indolence. 

At  this  susceptible  and  unhealthful  period 
some  form  of  chronic  irritation  prevails.  In  a 
general  way  this  may  refer  to  improper  habits 
of  living,  and  in  a  more  definite  sense  to  a 
cragid  tooth  or  a  broken  or  ill-fitting  dental 
plate  as  of  the  tongue,  or  the  hot  pipe  stem 
as  of  the  lip,  or  a  pigmented  mole  as  of  the 
skin,  or  trauma  as  of  the  breast,  or  excessive 
hot  drinks  as  of  the  stomach,  or  an  ulcerated 
cervix  as  of  the  uterus,  or  a  combination  of 
circumstances  and  influences,  or  it  may  be 
undeterminable. 

This  constant  or  intermittent  irritation,  act- 
ing on  a  normal  body  cell  in  a  pliant,  non- 
resistant  stage  in  its  life  cycle,  causes  an  in- 
herent alteration  in  its  nature.  It  ceases  to  be 
in  harmonious  function  with  its  fellow  cells.  It 
becomes  lawless,  for  it  no  longer  respects  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  govern  normal  tis- 
sues. It  does  not  seek  to  dissuade  other  cells 
to  join  its  lawless  band,  but  it  rapidly  procre- 
ates its  own  kind^  and  thus  an  embryonic  tis- 
sue develops,  pressing  in  every  direction  with 
ever-increasing  bulk,  thereby  rendering  the  re- 
sisting tissues  enfeebled  by   anemia  till   they 


yield  to  the  unequal  combat.  The  invasion  goes 
steadily,  and  at  times  rapidly,  on  to  malignant 
victory,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  channels  of 
lymph  and  the  rivers  of  blood. 

Nor  is  this  the  entire  story  of  disaster.  This 
lawless  cell  receives  aid  from  without.  What- 
ever acts  against  general  health  and  thereby 
lowers  the  resistance  of  the  resisting  cells  gives 
the  invader  succor.  Among  these  we  may 
briefly  name  in  a  general  way,  bad  hygiene  and 
ventilation,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  alcohol,  syph- 
ilis, and  tobacco.  Something  in  our  way  of 
living  gives  aid,  from  without,  to  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  cancer,  for  its  increase 
seems  to  keep  pace  with  modem  civilization. 

The  vandal  aid  must  receive  aid  from  with- 
out, because  it  is  of  itself  a  weakling  and 
by  nature  deficient,  for  it  requires  only  one- 
half  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  to  destroy 
it  utterly  that  it  requires  to  prostrate  the 
normal  cell.  It  is,  therefore,  only  when  from 
one  cause  or  another,  or  a  multitude  of  causes, 
that  the  resistance  becomes  lowered  that  this 
cell  is  able  to  exercise  its  pernicious  nature  and 
set  out  in  its  mad  career. 

In  the  space  allotted  I  shall  not  attempt  any 
differentiation  between  the  varieties  of  so- 
called  cancer  of  different  degrees  of  malig- 
nancy. The  hard  and  fast  line,  formerly  drawn 
between  benign  and  malignant  growths,  no 
longer  prevails.  The  attempt  is  no  longer  made 
to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  for  it  is 
safer  to  call  them  all  goats  and  be  done  with 
it.  Why,  then,  be  inquisitive?  Why  seek 
knowledge  that  may  give  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity when  the  obtaining  of  this  useless  knowl- 
edge jeopardizes  the  life  of  the  patient?  A 
new  surgical  commandment  has  been  written — 
'*Thou  shalt  not  touch  Nature's  resistant 
wall.''  Some  surgeons  have  now  come  to  re- 
gard the  once  pervading  custom  of  removing 
a  portion  of  the  cancer  or  curetting  the  bleed- 
ing uterus  for  histological  examination  as  at- 
tended with  peril,  because  it  opens  Nature's  re- 
sistant and  protecting  capsules  and  gives  the 
desired  opportunity  for  metastasis  along  the 
lymph  and  blood  channels.  The  benign  growth 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  trustworthy,  but  as  a 
suspicious  character  to  be  taken  into  custody 
before  it  becomes  guilty  of  that  grave  misdeed 
— ^malignancy. 

To  discover  the  invading  cancer  cell  early 
has  been  called  ''the  heart  of  the  cancer  prob- 
lem."    An  almost  world-wide  propaganda  has 
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been  instituted  to  inform  the  people  of  an  early 
recognition  of  precancerous  symptoms,  and 
physicians  have  been  urged  to  ibe  more  on  the 
lookout  and  quicker  to  act  even  while  danger 
lurks  afar  off.  The  fruition  of  these  teachings 
has  not  yet  appeared,  for  while  all  other  dis- 
eases are  perceptibly  on  the  decline  cancer 
seems,  to  many  observers,  to  be  increasing  the 
world  over.  Eighty  thousand,  annually,  in 
our  owii  knd,  fall  victims  to  this  vicious  cell. 
The  fiendish  mystery  of  stench  and  pain  suf- 
fered by  these  victims  clothes  these  figures 
with  horror. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  propagation  of  this  vital  knowledge,  I  re- 
late the  following  pitiable  but  startling  facts. 
In  a  series  of  investigations  into  the  history  of 
inoperable  cases,  it  was  found,  in  400  such  an- 
alyses, that  the  patient  waited,  on  an  average, 
14  months  after  the  cancer  was  visible  before 
consulting  the  family  physician;  and  he,  in 
turn,  waited  with  this  same  visible  cancer  un- 
der observation  an  average  of  thirteen  months. 
In  these  cases  the  lawless  cell  had  had  at  least 
three  years  to  run  its  wild  riot  unchecked,  yes, 
unopposed. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  practice,  I  was  called 
to  attend  a  fleshy,  middle-aged  lady.  That  day 
her  husband,  scenting  a  nauseous  odor,  was 
about  to  call  a  plumber  and  investigate  the 
cause,  as  the  stench  could  no  longer  be  endured, 
when  the  the  wife  disclosed  the  fact  that  she 
had  suffered,  in  silence,  two  years  with  a  hide- 
ous cancer  gnawing  at  her  vitals.  In  six 
months  time  she  paid  the  full  penalty  of  her 
reticence  and  delay. 

How  do  such  things  happen?  If  you  extend 
this  quer}'  to  the  cases  cited  above,  a  verj'  few 
will  tell  you  that  as  there  was  no  pain  they 
thought  there  was  no  peril.  An  equal  number 
will  tell  you  that  the  dread  of  an  operation 
alarmed  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  elected 
death.  But  the  great  majority  will  tell  you 
that,  from  the  very  first,  they  believed  them- 
selves hopelessly  doomed.  ''Mrs.  Smith  had  a 
cancer,  went  to  the  hospital,  had  a  terrible  op- 
eration, and  came  home  to  die.  What  is  the 
user' 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases  would  have  been 
discovered  while  the  door  of  escape  was  yet 
somewhat  open,  had  they  known  the  truth  that 
cancer  is,  at  the  first,  a  local,  or  possibly  a  re- 
gional  disease   which,   if  discovered  early  and 


thoroughly  removed  in  conjunction  with  thor- 
ough radiation,  a  complete  cure  can  be  confi- 
dently expected.  When  the  public  is  fully  ed- 
ucated to  the  truth,  that  it  is  -the  delay  that 
kills,  that  procrastination  is  not  only  the  thief 
of  time,  but  of  life,  and  when  the  family  physi- 
cian fully  awakens  to  the  fact  that  it  is  fatal 
to  delay,  that  precancerous  symptoms  should 
engage  his  attention  like  appendicitis  or  an 
acute  infectious  disease,  then,  and  never  till 
then,  shall  we  prevail  against  our  common 
enemy. 

In  the  cancer  zone  especial  attention  should 
be  directed  to  improved  ways  of  living,  as,  for 
instance,  less  food,  more  sleep,  and  more  living 
in  the  open  rather  than  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated centres.  The  physician  and  patient  alike 
must  watch  for  sjTuptoms  of  all  forms  of 
chronic  irritation,  and  when  found  seek  their 
removal.  All  growths,  of  whatever  description, 
should  receive  attention.  A  few  unneeeesaiy 
operations  will  be,  by  far,  overbalanced  by  the 
great  common  good.  Chronic  ulceration  of  the 
cervix  or  eczema  of  the  nipple  should  receive 
proper  care.  A  continued  loss  of  weight  calls 
loudly  for  thorough  search.  Repeated  attacks 
of  indigestion  should  be  investigated  by  the 
roentgen  ray.  Carmen  reports  the  case  of  a 
cancer  of  the  stomach  discovered  while  the 
size  of  a  cherr>^  If  an  error  is  to  be  made  let 
it  be  made  on  the  safer  side.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  mistakenly  to  regard  a  harmless 
sjTnptom  as  a  possible  malignant  signal,  but 
it  may  do  the  patient  irreparable  damage  mis- 
takenly to  regard  a  precancerous  sjnnptom  as 
unimportant. 

Always  beware  of  blood.  Blood  is  not  only 
the  most  flaring  symptom  but  it  is  the  most 
significant.  Any  bloody  discharge  from  the 
mouth,  urinary  bladder,  uterus,  or  rectum,  may 
be  of  mighty  and  timely  purport.  If  blood 
follows  a  douche,  coitus,  or  an  examination, 
question  the  cervix.  If  the  flow  is  excessive, 
even  before  the  cancer  zone  is  reached,  the 
cause  should  be  sought  and  removed.  If  the 
patient  displays  a  watery,  slightly  blood- 
tinged  discharge,  if  she  flows  too  freely  in  the 
cancer  zone,  if  she  flows  inter-menstrually,  if 
she  starts  to  flow  after  the  climacteric  has 
been  well  established,  maglignancy  should  re- 
ceive first  consideration. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  there  exists  a 
belief,  very  prevalent  among  patients  and  to  a 
very  limited  extent  among  physicians,  that  ex- 
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cessive  flowing,  in  the  danger  zone,  is  one  of 
the  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  climac-^ 
teric.  We  can  excuse  the  misguided  patient,  un- 
familiar with  medical  facts,  for  harboring  such 
a  delusion,  but  the  physician  should  not  allow 
himself  to  controvert  the  accepted  meaning  of  a 
well  defined  medical  term.  This  is  never  a 
manifestation  of  the  coming  of  the  so-called 
change  of  life,  but  should  rather  be  considered 
as  Nature's  warning  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

*  *  Beware  of  blood ' '  should  be  framed  as  a  motto 
and  not  only  adorn  the  physician's  oflRce  wall, 
but  should  be  conspicuously  hung  in  every  home. 
Blood  to  the  physician  should  be  the  red  flag 
telling  of  impending  danger,  as  the  bell  buoy 
telling  of  the  unseen  but  perilous  reef;  as  a 
beacon  light  which  will  not  be  dim  while  death 
sihadows  obscure  the  fate;  that  he,  of  all  men, 
the  mariner  of  life  itself,  may  not  forget  or 
forfeit  his  great  trust. 

The  mighty  efforts  of  pathology,  therapeu- 
tics, and  surgery,  have  been  in  vain  to  stay  the 
annual  piratage  of  'Hhis  captain  of  the  men 
of  death."  The  ultimate  mortality  of  those 
onee  afflicted  with  cancer  is  estimated  at  ninety 
per  cent.  Under  the  existing  conditions  the 
surgeon  admits  that  he  has  reached  the  limit 
of  his  possibilities.  All  forms  of  medication, 
one  after  another,  "have  had  their  little  day 
and  cease  to  be." 

Is  there  no  solution  of  this,  as  yet,  hopeless 
problem  f  Is  it  not  possible  from  the  knowl- 
edge which  has  been  already  acquired  and  the 
agencies  we  have  at  hand,  to  place  this  dread 
monster,  like  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  in  rea- 
sonable captivity,  that  it  may  no  longer  roam 
at  large,  seeking  as  easy  prey  those  it  may 
devour? 

The  most  promising  possibility  seems  to  lie 
along- the  line  of  a  combination  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge and  agencies.  The  family  physician,  the 
X>atient,  and  the  radio-therapist  must  come  to 
the  surgeon's  relief  and  aid.  In  other  words,  I 
believe  our  only  wise  dependence  is  in  skilled 
surgery  reinforced  by  a  public  educated  to  the 
truth  of  the  cancer  evil,  by  the  family  physi- 
cian made  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  diag- 
nostic error  and  delay,  and  by  the  radio-ther- 
apist- equipped  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
weapons  which  modem  medical  discoveries 
have  placed  in  his  hands.  These  discoveries 
combine  and  include  two  distinct  agencies,,  both 
of  which  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body,  namely  roentgen  rays  and 


radium.  When  properly  applied  and  in  suffi- 
ciently massive  doses  these  radiations  exert  a 
distinctive  effect ;  first,  upon  the  nucleus  of  the 
lawless  cell,  more  especially  and  more  power- 
fully when  this  cell  is  youthful  and  undergoing 
division,  of  inhibiting  its  power  of  prolifer- 
ating. Later  it  becomes  irregular  in  outline, 
granular  in  substance  and  finally  disappears.x 
At  the  same  time  the  body  of  the  evil  cell 
presents  stages  of  softening  or  li(iuefaction  fol- 
lowed by  necrosis  and  atrophy  and  finally  fol- 
lows the  fate  or  its  nucleus  and  disappears. 
This  destructive  process  is  made  possible  be- 
cause the  cancer  mass  is  a  low  grade  embryonic 
tissue  much  more  easily  destroyed  fthan  the 
more  resistant  normal  structures.  Simultane- 
ous with  this  destructive  process  there  is  a 
definite  stimulation  of  connective  tissue  pro- 
liferation, and  by  a  due  process  of  repair  Na- 
ture replaces  the  cancer  ma&s  with  fibrous  tis- 
sue. The  great  advantage  of  this  form  of 
treatment  is  the  possibility  of  destroying  the 
malignant  without  injuring  the  normal  cells. 
These  results  presuppose  that  the  cancer  cells 
are  so  located  that  they  are  within  easy  reach 
of  the  extreme  dosage  of  radiation.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  always  possible. 

When  the  lymphatics,  the  paths  along  which 
the  evil  cell  migrates  or  spreads,  become  malig- 
nant, it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  most  skilled 
and  extensive  surgical  operation  to  remove 
them  all;  but  by  radiation  we  have  a  means 
for  their  destruction;  and  if  the  unaffected 
lymphatics  lying  further  out  be  subjected  to  a 
full  inhibitive  dose  of  radiation,  a  similar  fi- 
brous repair  takes  place  and  the  glands  be- 
come sclerosed,  so  that  instead  of  presenting 
easy  channels  for  invasion,  mountain  fastnesses 
now  bar  the  way  and  say,  '*Thou  shalt  not 
pass." 

I  believe  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  not 
combining,  in  a  routine  way,  both  these  radi- 
ant energies  and  thereby  doubling  their  effi- 
ciency. Radium  possesses  the  advantage  of 
actual  contact  to  the  tumor  mass  and  is  most 
adapted  to  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
mouth,  oesophagus,  or  uterus.  The  roentgen 
rays  easily  cover  large  superficial  areas  and 
become  an  admirable  agent  in  scouting  meta- 
stases. "Radium  applied  locally,  supplemented 
by  roentgen  rays  to  the  adjacent  tissues,  gives 
the  ideal  form  of  radiation.  A  combination  of 
both,  carried  out  scientifically,  seems  the  prac- 
tical  method  and  should  cure  more  advanced 
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cases  than  either  alone."  Radium  in  this  com- 
bination enables  one  to  cross  fire  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without.  The  failure  to  com- 
bine these  equally  useful  and  eflfective  agencies 
at  home  accounts  for  the  better  reports  which 
come  from  abroad,  where  one  form  of  radia- 
tion is  never  used  alone. 

Some  surgeons,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
are  beginning  to  make  use  of  radiation  both 
before  and  after  operation,  to  reduce  the  ma- 
lignancy and  to  seal  up  the  lines  of  metastasis, 
believing  that,  this  method  gives  the  greatest 
promise  of  ultimate  recovery  and  permanent 
cure.  In  substantiation  of  this  I  quote  the 
opinion  of  a  group  of  men  who  had  the  longest 
and  largest  experience  in  profound  radiation. 
I  iefer  to  the  clinic  at  Freiburg  where  the 
noted  surgeon,  Qauss,  speaks  in  strong  terms 
of  their  results  with  radiation.  A  renowned 
surgeon  once  said  in  his  clinic,  ''When  you  find 
a  cancer  of  the  cervix,  run  away."  We  no 
longer  run  from  cancer,  even  in  its  most  hide- 
ous manifestations,  for  in^  these  extreme  inop- 
erable cases,  abandoned  and  without  hope, 
shunned  and  avoided  like  lepers,  radio-therapy 
has  achieved  most  brilliant  results.  It  has 
demonstrated  in  these  pitiable  sufferers,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  observers,  that  it  has 
a  tremendous  potency  in  reducing  malignancy. 
When  one  of  these  pained,  foul,  bleeding,  hu- 
man derelicts  is  profoundly  radiated,  a  trans- 
formation akin  to  miracle  takes  place.  The 
pain  at  once  ceases,  and  the  habitual  morphine 
can  be  removed.  The  hemorrhage  stops.  In 
this  instance,  radium  seems  to  be  a  specific. 
''The  endothelial  cells  of  the  intima  degener- 
ate rapidly,  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  retract, 
resulting  in  a  speedy  obliteration,  and  conse- 
quently the  tumor  cells  cannot  obtain  the  nour- 
ishment needed  for  their  maintenance  of  life 
and  for  their  proliferation."  As  a  result,  the 
ulcerations  dry  up  and  quickly  heal  over.  The 
foul,  offensive,  penetrating,  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten odor  disappears.  The  general  health  and 
strength  remarkably  improve,  for  deep  radia- 
tion seems  not  only  to  be  able  definitely  to 
check  or  destroy  toxic  and  debilitating  absorp- 
tion but  it  also  unquestionably  sitmulates  general 
metabolism.  But  more  than  this,  the  fact  that 
these  spectacular  remedies  are  being  applied, 
together,  with  the  quickly  appreciable  results,, 
brings  back,  though  long  deferred.  Nature's 
natural  stimulants,  courage,  comfort,  and  hope, 
to    replace    despair    and    the    contemplation, 


amidst  stench  and  pain,  of  the  dark  vaUey  and 
the  shadow  of  death.  If  this  were  the  only 
hope  and  accomplishment  of  radiation  would 
it  not  be  eminently  worth  while?  What  more 
exalted  remedy  has  ever  been  devised  than  that 
which  is  capable  of  giving  these,  the  most  ab- 
ject sufferers,  the  most  cursed  victims  of  our 
race,  a  new  lease  of  comfortable  life,  varying 
from  one  to  five  years,  and  very  rarely  ulti- 
mate relief?  Many  who  have  come  to  chaff  at 
the  radio-therapist,  when  he  has  undertaken  to 
treat  these  hideous  cases,  have  remained  to 
pray. 

Finally,  as  a  befitting  summary  of  this  dis- 
cussion, I  will  outline,  in  brief  detail,  a  work- 
ing scheme  for  cooperative  hope. 

First.  The  patient  taught  to  recognize  pre- 
cancerous symptoms  and  that  prompt  action 
means  life  and  that  delay  may  mean  death. 

Second.  The  family  physician,  inspired  by 
modern  teachings  to  become  as  keen  as  a  detec- 
tive, as  unbiased  as  a  judge,  and  as  prompt 
as  a  general,  to  suspect,  diagnose,  and  act. 

Third.  The  surgeon  decides  the  case  is  op- 
erable. As  an  example,  let  it  be  cancer  of  the 
breast.  He  wisely  hesitates,  fearing  he  may 
precipitate  rather  than  delay  the  evil  end,  for 
he  knows  from  frequent  and  sad  experience, 
that  often  the  cutting  into  a  malignant  mass 
breaks  down  Nature's  protecting  wall  and  a 
local  is  converted  into  a  general  disease,  or, 
in  other  words,  he  knows  that  an  ''incomplete 
surgical  removal  neither  prolongs  life,  retards 
the  progress,  nor  affords  palliation,  but  rather 
hastens  the  progress."  Therefore,  he  seeks  ra- 
diation to  render  the  cancer  cell  less  malignant. 
This  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  tumor  mass  it- 
self as  it  is  in  the  lymphatics  around  about 
which  have  become  malignant,  for  their  com- 
plete removal  is  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
It  is  equally  vital  to  radiate  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner the  innocent  Ijrmphatics  further  out  be- 
yond the  malignant  advance  to  bar  the  way  to 
the  evil  cell  which  may  be  let  loose  by  the  op- 
eration. Therefore,  before  operating,  he  sees 
to  it  that  not  only  the  cancer  mass  is  deeply 
and  profoundly  radiated,  but  the  outskirts,  so 
as  to  kill  the  metastatic  processes  and  close  all  the 
l.\Tnph  channels  leading  outward  which  are  as 
yet  unaffected.  The  axillary,  the  supra-clavicu- 
lar, the  inner-mammary,  the  epigastric,  and  the 
medastinal  spaces  are  all,  in  turn,  given  the 
most  massive  roentgen  dosage  our  transform- 
ers can  afford.     The  surgeon  then  operates  as 
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thoroughly  as  skilled  experience  dictates.  In 
some  instances  tubes  of  radium  have  been 
sewed  into  the  wound  for  a  period  of  full  dos- 
age. As  soon  as  the  time  limit  for  another 
radiation  has  expired  the  entire  wound  is  again 
radiated  and,  as  before  the  operation,  now 
again  the  outlying  lymphatics  are  to  receive 
another  dose.  The  patient  is  monthly  in- 
spected and  at  the  slightest  provocation  is 
again  thoroughly  radiated,  and  so  on  till  all 
signs  of  malignancy  have  entirely  disappeared. 
This  thorough  method  of  radiative  treatment 
has  been  in  practice  for  so  brief  a  period  that 
the  results  cannot,  as  yet,  be  tabulated,  but  so 
far  as  my  limited  experience  goes,  and  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  others,  these 
adequately  radiated  cases  have  less  frequently 
suffered  a  return  of  malignancy. 

Fourth.  The  surgeon  decides  that  the  case 
is  inoperable.  The  sufferer's  only  hope  now 
rests  in  radiation.  The  radio-therapist  is  now 
the  last  resort.  He  must  fight  the  well-nigh 
victorious  foe  single-handed  and  alone.  But, 
thanks  to  that  immortal  quartette  of  radiation 
fame,  Crookes,  Roentgen,  Curie,  and  Coolidge, 
we  .find  in  his  hands  an  armentarium  of  unex- 
pected value.  For  has  he  noj;  at  his  command 
the  radium  howitzer  belching  forth  its  fiery 
projectiles  for  almost  countless  centuries  capa- 
ble of  perceptibly  piercing  twelve  inches  of 
solid  iron  ?  For  has  he  not  at  his  command  the 
roentgen  machine  gun — ^the  Coolidge  tube, 
capable  of  continuously  sending  hard  and  de- 
structive rays  into  the  deep  recesses  of  malig- 
nancy ? 

We  have  seen  only  the  beginning,  but  we  fer- 
vently believe  that,  with  accumulated  experi- 
ence, improved  methods,  and  a  better  conserva- 
tion of  radiant  energy,  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  and  untiring  American  inventive  art, 
the  day  will  come  when  the  radio  accomplish- 
ments of  today,  wonderful  as  they  are,  will 
fade  like  an  idle  dream,  because  of  their  com- 
parative insignificance. 

Then  let  us  hopefully  unite,  the  patient  en- 
lightened as  to  the  more  healthful  ways  of  liv- 
ing and  forewarned  by  a  knowledge  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  malignant  disease,  the  physician 
quick  to  discern  and  apprehend  the  danger, 
the  surgeon  skilled  in  his  art,  wisely  choosing 
as  his  handmaid  those  radiant  potential  ener- 
gies that  the  work  of  his  hand  may  have  greater 
permanency  and  blessed  cure. 


ROTATION  DEFORMITIES. 

By  Cuari£8  Lb  Rot  Low  man,  M.D.,  Los  Anoeues, 
Oauf. 

In  my  study  of  the  effects  of  leg  rotation  on 
the  foot  I  have  followed  out  the  idea  of  correct- 
ing weak,  pronated,  and  flat  feet  by  attention 
to  two  chief  factors:  (1)  control  of  the  whole 
leg  lever,  and  (2)  correction  of  the  torsion  de- 
formity of  the  foot.  I  have  found  that  certain 
cases,  although  quite  flexible,  could  not  be  made 
to  use  their  feet  in  proper  relation  to  the  legs. 
When  the  knees  were  flexed  in  the  normal 
plane  (see  Pig.  1)  their  feet  would  be  averted 


Pio.  1. — Kn€e    slightly    flexed    forwrard    touching    the    plumb    line. 

and  toe  out.  When  these  feet  were  held  in 
varus  by  using  Thomas  heels,  muscle  strain 
would  be  relieved  but  the  anteroposterior  axis 
of  the  feet  would  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of 
knee  action  and  a  certain  amount  of  uncorrect- 
able out-toeing  remained.  If,  by  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  the  feet  would 
be  used  in  the  straight  position,  it  then  became 
apparent  that  the  inward  rotation  of  the  thigh 
was  still  present,  the  knee  action  being  in  a 
plane  inside  the  anteroposterior  axis  of  the 
foot  and  the  inward  rotation  in  the  hip  joint 
being  in  direct  relation  to  the  foot  position 
(see  Fig.  2). 
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Fig.  2. — Foot  used  straight    Knee  thrust  directed  inward. 

This  condition  of  torsion  in  the  long  axis  of 
the  leg  is  one  which  we  have  been  studying 
since  1908.  Our  efforts  to  control  the  high  ro- 
tation have  been  first  to  correct  or  lessen  the 
degree  of  rotation  by  raising  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot  and  throwing  the  heel  in  varus,  and 
second  by  taking  the  twist  out  of  the  forefoot. 
This  necessitates  follow-up  work  and  is  accom- 
plished in  flexible  feet  by  adducting  the  fore- 
foot or  checking  its  abduction.  This  is  done 
by  lowering  the  arch  brace  under  the  cuneiform 
and  the  first  metatarsjd,  which  allows  the  laeingr 
of  the  shoe  to  exert  a  downward  and  backward 
thrust  while  the  fulcrum  under  the  scaphoid 
and  front  of  the  os  calcis  controls  the  tendency 
to  lower  and  pronate  at  those  points.  This  re- 
verse twist  is  aided  by  thickening  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  under  the  fifth  metatarsal  shaft  and 
head.  It  is  a  common  practice  by  many  ortho- 
pedic surgeons  to  thicken  both  heel  and  sole  on 
the  inner  border.  This  throws  the  whole  foot 
into  varus  and  tends  to  prevent  the  correction 
of  torsion  in  the  forefoot.  After  tension  on  the 
rotatory  apparatus  is  lessened,  we  attempt  to 
strengthen  all  muscles  and  ligaments  that  pre- 
vent inward  rotation,  and  to  tone  up  all  the 
muscular  groups  that  connect  the  legs  to  the 
body,  principally  the  pyriformis,  gemellus,  ob- 
turator, and  gluteal  groups.  This  is  just  as 
important  as  to  give  corrective  exercise  to  the 
intrinsic  foot  muscles.  We  feel  that  the  con- 
trol of  symptoms  and  the  return  to  tone  and 


strength  of  the  muscles,  in  most  foot  strain 
cases,  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  legs 
and  feet  in  corrected  positions.  The  reestab- 
lishment  of  ligamentous  and  muscular  balance 
thus  brought  about  takes  place  in  the  femoio- 
pelvic  structures.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the 
rotatory  mechanism  but  also  in  the  local  foot 
structures,  and  in  cases  of  pronation  with  in- 
ward rotation. 

Many  cases  have  deviations  not  correctable 
to  the  normal  plane  of  action,  and  I  had  felt 
that  some  radical  procedure  was  necessary  in 
these  cases.  In  1915  I  visited  Atlanta  and 
found  Dr.  Hoke  working  on  this  phase  of  the 
problem,  i.e,,  the  correction  of  skeletal  align- 
ment by  osteotomies  with  replacement  of  the 
joints  in  proper  relation  one  to  the  other.  He 
was  giving  special  attention  to  rotation  deform- 
ities, i.e.,  torsion  in  the  long  axes  of  bones. 
Here,  then,  was  the  explanation  for  the  con- 
dition noted  above  as  applied  to  the  ordinary 
static  cases  of  pronated  feet  with  rotation  of 
the  tibia  and  resulting  eversion.  Dr.  Hoke  had 
applied  this  especially  in  infantile  paralysis 
and  club  foot  cases.  In  observing  these  cases 
I  at  once  saw  the  reason  why  certain  cases 
could  not  be  controlled  by  braces  but  had  de- 
veloped foot  and  leg  deformities  in  the  best 
braces  our  skill  could  devise.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation and  observations  in  some  of  our 
very  best  orthopedic  hospitals  and  dinics 
demonstrated  that  the  same  conditions  existed 
there.  Many  operated  foot  cases  were  relaps- 
ing because  the  rotation  deformity  had  received 
no  consideration. 

The  very  best  skill  in  transplanting  tendons, 
doing  astragalectomies,  transverse  sections,  and 
such  well  known  procedures,  may  be  largely 
wasted  if  there  has  been  no  appreciation  of  th« 
fact  that  the  motion  at  hip  or  knee  is  not  prop- 
erly directed  over  the  foot.  During  the  three 
years  that  have  passed  since  this  enlightening 
visit  to  Dr.  Hoke.  I  have  done  osteotomies  to 
correct  torsion  deformities  in  the  legs  and  feet 
with  extremely  satisfactory  results.  These 
have  been  done  chiefly  in  paralytics,  but  the 
application  of  this  method  in  cases  of  non- 
paralytic faulty  foot  and  leg  statics  is  what  I 
desire  to  point  out. 

A  careful  study  of  postural  defects  in  grow- 
ing school  children  or  in  the  adult  foot  eases 
will  show  that  a  high  per  cent,  have  the  grav- 
ity line  of  the  leg  deviated  inward.  The  thighs 
will  be  rotated  inward,  knees  pointing  inward. 
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oalves  outward,  and  ankles  in  valgus,  feet  pro- 
nated,  and  mostly  in  the  out-toe  position.  From 
behind,  the  line  dropped  from  the  mid-pop- 
liteal point  will  not  pass  into  the  middle  of  the 
OS  ealcis  or  in  line  with  the  tendo  Aehillis. 

When  standing,  if  the  patient  is  requested 
to  twist  the  thighs  outward,  the  inner  border 
of  the  feet  will  rise  and  in  most  eases,  the  mid 
line  through  the  patella  will  then  pass  through 
the  ankle  to  the  interspace  between  the  first 
and  second  metatarsal  where  it  normally  should 
be.  Others,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  bring 
the  anteroposterior  axis  of  the  knee  to  coincide 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  foot."  The  foot 
straightens  before  the  knee  comes  to  its  proper 
place  and  if  the  motion  is  increased  to  bring 
the  knee  in  proper  position,  the  foot  is  carried 
over  into  varus.  (See  Fig.  3.) 


Fio.  3. — Owing  to  shadow  under  inner  margin,  the  beginning  vanw 
of  the  heel  does  not  show  as  plainly  as  we  wished. 

This  is  especially  true  in  certain  leg  cases 
where  there  is  a  little  more  than  the  normal 
bowinor  of  the  tibia,  to  which  is  added  a  torsion 
deviation  in  its  long  axis.  Another  test  will 
also  unmask  this  condition.  With  patient 
seated,  leg  extended,  knee  exactly  in  the  sagit- 
tal plane,  bring  the  anteroposterior  axis  of  the 
foot  as  well  as  possible  into  the  same  plane  and 
ask  patient  to  dorsiflex  the  ankle.  He  will  be 
unable  to  flex  the  usual  amount.  Now  let  the 
foot  relax  to  the  toe-out  position,  and  unless 
there    is    contracture    of    the    tendo    Aehillis, 


there  is  no  difficulty  in  dorsiflexing  ten  or 
twenty  degrees  more  than  a  right  angle.  Re- 
peat the  same  motions  passively  and  you  will 
feel  in  the  first  instance  a  Ynechanical  resist- 
lance  and  in  the  other,  no  resistance,  but  the 
rubbery  stretch  of  the  Achilles.  Now  note  the 
axis  of  free  motion  of  the  ankle  joint  and  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  knee.  You  will  note  from 
fifteen  to  forty  degrees  of  outward  rotation  of 
the  tibia,  which  is  often  unilateral  and  fre- 
quently differs  in  amount  on  the  two  sides.  I 
have  noticed  it  to  be  more  common  or  to  a 
greater  degree  in  the  right  leg.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  in  motion  at  the  ankle  joint 
is  that  when  the  foot  is  forced  into  the  sagittal 
plane  the  astragalus  is  held  outward  by  the 
grip  of  the  malleoli,  and  its  passage  backward 
during  dorsiflexion  is  interfered  with.  The  line 
of  thrust  should  pass  through  the  anteroposterior 
axis  of  the  astragalus  and  if  it  does  not,  there 
will  be  a  twisting  thrust  against  the  outer  mal- 
leolus similar  to  the  twist  of  a  key  wrench  in 
a  socket  or  slot. 

This  condition  is  far  more  common  than  one 
would  think  unless  he  begins  to  look  for  it.  As 
I  have'  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  explanation 
for  its  incidence  I  wish  to  oflfer  some  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  it.  In  ordinary  static  cases, 
beginning  in  babyhood  before  the  arches  have 
formed,  the  weight  in  many  cases  is  borne  too 
far  inward.  .  This  is  because  of  a  slight  degree 
of  knock-knee,  or  an  exasrgeration  of  the  nor- 
mal tibial  bowing  which  forces  the  thrust  from 
weight-bearing  inward. 

When  beginning  to  walk,  babies  use  a  very 
wide  base  with  feet  far  apart  and  take  short, 
rather  stiff-legged  steps.  Practically  all  baby 
shoes  are  very  wobbly.  They  are  round  soled 
and  have  the  uppers  improperly  placed,  with 
short  back  and  high  front  seams,  which  induce 
the  back-knee  position.  Tn  crawling  they  fre- 
quently toe  out  and  push  with  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
children  from  two  to  five  years  of  age  sitting 
on  the  floor  or  ground  with  the  knees  acutely 
flexed  and  heels  opposite,  the  trochanters.  This 
position,  by  the  way,  is  very  common  in  par- 
alytics, especially  in  double  leg  cases.  The 
thighs  (see  Fig.  4)  are  forced  strongly  into 
inward  rotation,  the  knees  rest  on  the  floor  on 
the  inner  condyles,  the  inner  malleolus  is  on  the 
floor,  and  the  foot  is  held  strongly  everted  and 
pronated. 

In  using  the  pushmobile  and  kiddy  ears,  in 
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Fig.  4. 

roller  skating,  drilling,  gymnasium  work,  and 
dancing,  the  toe-out  position  is  assumed. 

Many  parents  being  afraid  that  the  early 
straight-foot  position  will  lead  to  pigeon  toes, 
continually  urge  the  child  to  toe  out.  About 
puberty,  jrirls  put  on  narrow,  heeled  misses' 
shoes,  the  inward  inclination  of  the  femur  in- 
creases, and  any  potential  weaknesses  of  the 
foot  and  knee  structures  are  increased. 

All  of  these  conditions  develop,  or  predispose 
to  the  development  of  the  out-toe  position.  As 
the  leg  thrust  in  walking  must  be  in  the  an- 
teroposterior plane,  we  may  consider  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  ground  to  this  thrust  is  an  ac- 
tive force,  bearing  against  the  inner  border 
of  the  foot  in  the  toe-out  position.  This  force 
being  transmitted  through  the  foot  to  the  as- 
tragalus in  an  outward  direction  acts  like  a 
key  wrench  in  twisting  the  mortise  of  the  ankle 
joint  outward.  This  continuous  twisting  thrust 
against  the  short  arm  of  the  right  angle  made 
by  the  foot  and  leg,  produces  a  torsion  deform- 
ity in  the  tibia  or  stretches  the  knee  joint  liga- 
ments and  decreases  their  stability.  As  this 
condition  increases  it  becomes  impossible  for 
the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  joints  to  work  in  their 
proper  places;  for  instance,  if  the  feet  are 
placed  or  used  in  a  parallel  position  the  knee 
joints  thrust  inward  and  the  heads  of  the 
femora  rotate  inward.  Ultimately,  this  pro- 
duces symptoms  of  joint  strain  manifested  in 
adults  by  changes  in  the  joint  linings,  i.e., 
hypertrophy  of  the  fringes,  spur  formation, 
and  other  osteoperiosteal  changes. 

These  rotation  deformities  are  seen  in  their 
more  exaggerated  forms  in  paralysis,  club  foot, 
or  congenital  hip  cases;   both  produce  outward 


rotation  of  the  tibia.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  common  sitting  positions  which  infantile 
paralysis  cases  assume.  One  rarely  sees  chil- 
dren with  paralysis  of  several  years  standing 
without  brace  correction,  in  whom  one  or  more 
of  these  rotary  deformities  does  not  occur.  The 
outward  rotators  and  abductors  of  the  thigh 
are  not  affected  as  frequently  as  the  other 
groups  of  muscles.  They  exert  their  force  in 
holding  the  thigh  otitward  and  the  trochanter 
backward.  In  walking,  the  weight  of  the  body 
thrusts  the  knees  forward  and  inward,  and  this 
combination  produces  torsion  in  the  femur.  The 
type  of  foot  so  commonly  found  in  paral3r8i8 
is  one  of  toe  drop  and  valgus.  In  walking  the 
leg  is  swung  forward  to  overcome  the  toe  drop 
and  is  brought  down  in  the  toe-out  position, 
which  causes  the  rotation  of  the  tibia  as  ex- 
plained above.  In  varus  feet,  both  the  con- 
genital and  paralytic  types,  the  forward  thrust 
of  the  knee  over  the  adducted  forefoot  increases 
the  buckling  outward  in  the  mid-tarsal  region. 
The  backward  thrust  through  the  first  and  sec- 
ond metatarsals,  cuneiform,  and  scaphoid, 
pushes  the  head  of  the  astragalus  backward 
with  the  resulting  torsion  of  the  tibia  in  the 
long  axis. 

In  congenital  hip  cases,  due  to  the  disloca- 
tion upward  and  backward,  the  outward  rota- 
tors and  abductors  become  short-ened,  and  the 
angle  of  the  neck  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft 
is  changed,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hussell  Hibbs. 
Unless  this  torsion  deformity  is  appreciated, 
many  failures  in  their  reduction  result.  This 
condition  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated  as  the 
result  of  improper  alignment  in  those  castes 
which  have  walked,  although  Dr.  Hibbs  has 
asserted  that  he  has  noted  torsions  in  eases  be- 
fore the  walking  stage. 

This  condition  has  probably  been  overlooked 
for  so  long  because  it  does  not  appear  as  a  de- 
formity, whereas,  a  few  degrees  of  knock-knee 
or  bowleg  is  very  apparent  even  to  the  lay- 
man. An  appreciation  of  this  condition  in  the 
routine  examination  of  all  leg  cases  and  its 
cori^ection  when  found,  will  result  in  increased 
success  in  restoring  function  and  in  correspond- 
ing satisfaction  to  the  surgeon. 


Gift  op  $10,000  to  Peter  Bent  Briohah 
Hospital. — The  will  of  Alexander  Cochrane 
leaves  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
bed  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ARTICULAR  SEPARA- 
TION OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  INTERNAL 
CUNEIFORMS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
FRACTURE. 

By  Fbedkbick  W.  O'Bkibn,  M.D.,  Boston. 

The  following  note  has  been  su^ested  by  a 
series  of  foot  injuries  seen  at  the  Cambridge 
Hospital,  Mount  Auburn  Street,  during  the 
war  period,  many  of  which  were  referred  from 
the  Watertown  Arsenal.  In  all  eases  there  was 
a  question  of  fracture  of  one  or  other  of  the 
tarsal  bones.  Clinically,  these  cases  presented 
the  usual  signs  seen  following  a  crushing  blow. 

In  one  case  only  out  of  some  fourteen  exam 
ined  did  we  diagnose  definitely  a  fracture  of 
one  of  the  cuneiforms,  but  in  all  of  them  was 
seen  what  we  have  characterized  as  an  air  space 
due  to  articular  separation  of  the  middle  and 
internal  cuneiform  bones,  well  seen  in  type  A, 
figure  1. 

All  cases  did  not  present  such  a  definite  air 
space,  but  where  the  clinical  signs  with  local- 
ized tenderness  were  pronounced  and  we  ob- 
tained a  roentgen  plate  such  as  is  seen  in  fig- 
ure 2  and  called  by  us  type  B,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  report  articular  separation  of  the 
cimeiforms.  That  this  type  may  not  be  real 
we  are  willing  to  concede,  but  have  adopted  it 


Fig.  1.— Type  A. 


2.— Type  B. 


for  a  working  diagnosis  until  further  observa- 
tions made  eitjier  by  ourselves  or  others  may 
confirm   or   refute    it. 


Flu.  3. — Type  O.     Fracture  line  limned  for  reproduction. 
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Type  C,  figure  3,  where  a  definite  fracture 
of  one  of  the  cuneiforms  appears  stands  by  it- 
self. The  point  of  this  note  is  not  to  claim 
any  originality  but  to  oflfer  these  observations 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  from  a  roentgen 
and  clinical  point  of  view  to  clear  up  some  ob- 
scure and  traumatic  foot  cases. 

A  study  of  the  ligamentous  and  muscular 
attachments  of  the  tarsus  and  foot  mechanics 
suggests  the  thought  that  we  have  the  articu- 
lar separation  of  the  cuneiforms  more  fre- 
quently than  fracture  of  either  of'  these  bones 
because  of  the  relatively  weak  interosseous  lig- 
aments, and  because  of  the  position  of  these 
bones  in  their  relation  to  the  arch. 

The  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments  which  con- 
nect the  scaphoid  with  the  cuneiform  bones  do 
not  seem  to  be  concerned.  The  so-called  inter- 
cuneiform ligaments  plantar  and  dorsal  are  di- 
rectly involved. 

The  dorsal  ligament  consists  of  two  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  transversely  and 
connect  the  middle  with  the  external  cunei- 
form. The  plantar  ligament  has  a  similar  ar- 
rangement as  that  on  the  dorsum.  They  are 
also  strengthened  by  processes  given  oflf  from 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 

The  interosseous  ligament  also  plays  a  part 
and  consists  of  strong  transverse  fibres  which 
pass  between  the  rough  non-articular  portions 
of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cuneiforms. 

Since  the  movements  of  the  cuneiform  bones 
are  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  upon  each  other, 
it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  with  such  a  defi- 
nite air  space  as  seen  at  least  in  type  A,  fig- 
ure 1,  we  are  dealing  with  a  pathological 
reality. 


(Elimral  Btfwctn\ttxt. 

HERNIA  OF  THE   SMALL  BOWEL  INTO 
THE  RECTUM. 

By  a.  T.  Downing.  M.D.,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

This  case  is  reported  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  rather  rare  condition.  Details  will  be 
given  just  as  the  problems  presented  them- 
selves as  the  case  progressed.  The  patient  was 
a  boy  eleven  years  old,  referred  by  Dr.  Boyn- 
ton  of  Lisbon.  Family  and  previous  history 
were  both  negative. 


The  present  ^sickness  began  with  sadden  se- 
vere pain  in  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by 
vomiting  and  prostration.  The  boy's  mother, 
having  had  the  experience  of  a  large  family 
of  children,  and  supposing  this  an  ordinary  in- 
digestion, did  not  call  a  doctor  for  several  da>-s. 
The  second  day  the  vomiting  persisted  and  a 
diarrhea  began,  which  soon  became  involun- 
tary. This  continued  for  about  four  days. 
when  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Boynton  and  a  diag- 
nosis of  probable  peritonitis  made. 

Examination  at  the  hospital  five  days  after 
the  onset  of  sickness  showed  three  distinct 
features  in  the  case :  a  marked  general  periton- 
itis, a  severe  acidosis  toxemia,  and  an  involun- 
tary diarrhea  with  wide  open  sphincters. 

The  abdomen  was  extremely  distended  and 
very  rigid^  with  dullness  in  both  flanks,  and 
very  tender  all  over.  Pulse  was  very  rapid 
and  weak  and  temperature  was  97.  Leucocyte 
count  was  14,000.  The  urine  contained  no  al- 
bumin, but  was  loaded  with  acetone.  Lips  and 
tongue  red  and  parched,  throat  red,  skin 
clammy,  together  with  a  dull  and  listless  men- 
tality, made  a  rather  typical  picture  of  a  sc^ 
vere  acidosis  toxemia.  The  involuntary  diar- 
rhea with  relaxed  sphincters  and  acetone  in 
stools  was  laid  to  the  acidosis  and  no  rectal 
examination  was  made.  The  boy  was  evidently 
very  sick. 

Having  previously  had  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence with  septic  peritonitis  complicated  by 
acidosis,  we  hesitated  about  operating  on  this 
boy.  However,  the  next  day  a  leucocyte  count 
of  16.000  decided  for  operation.  Ruptured  ap- 
pendix seemed  to  be  the  best  guess  for  the 
cause  of  the  peritonitis,  so  a  right  rectus  inci- 
sion was  made.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  dis- 
tended with  thin  pus  containing  masses  of 
fibrin  and  free  fecal  matter.  The  lower  two- 
thirds  of  the  abdomen  was  blocked  by  a  tan- 
gled mat  of  adhesions,  impossible  to  separate. 
In  the  pelvis  the  adhesions  were  so  dense  and 
the  tissues  so  friable  that  even  a  reasonable 
examination  was  out  of  the  question.  The  ap- 
pendix was  tied  down  to  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  had  the  appearance  of  an  acute  gan- 
grenous inflammation,  without  any  macroscopic 
perforation.  There  was  no  perforation  in  the 
cecum. 

Conditions  in  this  region  could  not  account 
for  the  fecal  matter  in  the  abdominal  pus.  Ad- 
hesions were  separated  as  much  as  possible,  but 
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no  break  in  the  bowel  was  found.  A  left  rec- 
tus incision  was  then  made  and  drainage  es* 
tablished  on  both  sides  of  the  abdomen.  A  pint 
of  sterile  solution  of  soda  bicarbonate  was  given 
by  hypodermoclysis  during  this  operation. 

Recovery  from  the  operation  was  stormy, 
with  much  vomiting.  There  was  a  very  free 
discharge  of  pus  from  both  incisions  and  fecal 
matter  from  the  right  incision.  The  involun- 
tary diarrhea  and  the  relaxed  sphincters  con- 
tinued. The  acidosis  cleared  up  satisfactorily. 
On  the  whole,  he  made  good  progress,  with  com- 
parative freedom  from  abdominal  pain  for 
about  fifteen  days. 

At  this  time  there  was  loss  of  appetite,  chills, 
and  fever,  with  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen. 
There  was  pain,  tenderness,  rigidity,  and 
swelling  just  above  the  symphisis.  A  pus 
pocket  was  evident  and  incision  was  made  over 
the  mass.  A  collection  of  pus  and  serum  was 
evacuated  and  drainage  put  in. 

Up  to  this  time  the  involuntary  diarrhea  and. 
relaxed  sphincters  had  been  present  all  of  the 
time.  Rectal  examination  had  been  impossible, 
without  an  anesthetic,  so  this  opportunity  was 
taken  to  investigate  conditions  there.  Well  in- 
side the  internal  sphincter  muscle  was  found 
the  lower  end  of  a  tumor  about  the  size  of  a 
goose  egg.  This  mass  was  hanging  from  the 
anterior  rectal  wall,  and  was  high  enough  so 
that  the  point  of  emergence  could  be  reached 
with  difficulty.  The  surface  of  this  mass  was 
firm  and  pebbled,  like  the  surface  of  an  orange, 
and  bled  easily.  There  was  nothing  distinctive 
about  the  feeling,  except  that  it  was  a  little 
softer  in  the  center,  but  it  gave  no  su^estion 
of  fluid  contents  or  gas.  There  was  considera- 
ble constriction  about  the  base  of  the  mass, 
giving  almost  the  suggestion  of  a  pedicle.  We 
were  unable  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
growth,  and  the  boy's  condition  precluded  any 
further  work  at  that  time. 

For  a  couple  of  days  this  operation  seemed 
to  give  relief,  but  vomiting  soon  be^an  again,  and 
became  distinctly  fecal  in  character,  with  severe 
abdominal  pain  and  distention.  The  boy's  con- 
dition was  extreme,  with  plenty  of  evidence  of 
a  pretty  complete  obstruction,  and  an  enter- 
ostomy was  decided  on.  A  high  median  inci- 
sion was  made,  over  the  only  area  where  there 
was  even  a  comparative  freedom  from  adhe^ 
sions.  The  freest  loop  of  bowel  was  brought 
up  and  sutured  to  all  layers,  including  the  skin, 
and  then  opened  on  the  top  of  the  loop,  leaving 


the  under  side  intact,  thinking  that  perhaps 
some  material  might  pass  by  if  the  obstruction 
should  be  relieved. 

At  this  time  another  attempt  was  made  to 
relieve  some  of  the  adhesions  in  the  pelvis.  This 
attempt  was  evidently  successful,  partially  at 
least,  for  from  this  time  on  we  had  quite  free 
movements,  both  by  rectum  and  by  the  enter- 
ostomy opening.  The  vomiting  and  abdominal 
pain  were  promptly  stopped  and  the  boy's  gen- 
eral condition  improved  greatly.  He  was  able 
to  take  nourishment  fairly  well,  and  in  a  few 
days  seemed  beyond  a  dangerous  condition. 

We  were  still  confronted  by  the  tumor  in  the 
rectum,  with  relaxed  sphincter  and  the  invol- 
untary diarrhea.  After  a  period  of  ten  days 
we  decided  to  tackle  the  rectal  tumor.  This 
was  again  examined  under  ^ther  and  found,  as 
before,  with  the  lower  end  well  up  beyond  the 
internal  sphincter,  and  the  body  of  the  tumor 
very  near  filling  the  whole  rectum.  The  whole 
mass  seemed  a  little  larger  than  at  the  previ- 
ous  examination.  The  fixation  to  the  wall  of 
the  rectum  was  firm  and  only  the  extreme  lower 
end  could  be  brought  into  view.  A  heavy 
curved  clamp  was  passed  up  next  to  the  rectal 
wall  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tumor.  By 
this  means  the  base  was  clamped  and  cut  off. 
On  removal,  the  tumor  was  found  to  be  a  loop 
of  small  bowel,  very  tightly  constricted  on  the 
ends  of  the  loop,  where  it  passed  through  the 
rectal  wall.  The  bowel  wall  was  much  thick- 
ened and  was  covered  by  a  heavy  coating  of 
granulation  tissue.  The  loop  of  bowel  was  not 
patulous,  and  was  absolutely  empty.  The  bowel 
was  aliso  sharply  kinked  in  the  center  of  the 
loop,  making  it  seem  impossible  that  any  bowel 
contents  ever  passed  through  this  loop  after  it 
became  fixed  in  the  anterior  rectal  wall.  The 
clamp  was  left  in  jwsition  and  removed  after 
two  days.  After  this  the  sphincter  muscles  re- 
gained their  tone,  and  the  boy  regained  con- 
trol of  his  movements,  which  still  continued 
both  by  rectum  and  by  enterostomy. 

The  boy's  general  condition  improved  and 
he  was  able  to  eat  and  digest  a  rather  generous 
diet.  Conditions  about  the  enterostomy  pre- 
cluded any  further  surgery  for  some  time  and 
he  was  left,  hoping  that  he  would  gain  some 
much  needed  fiesh,  while  the  tissues  in  the  ab- 
dominal wall  were  cleaning  up.  The  enteros- 
tomy loop  must  have  been  pretty  high  up  on 
the  small  bowel,  for  the  discharges  contained 
much  bright  yellow  bile  and  were  very  irri- 
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tating.  He  gained  in  strength,  and  was  able 
to  be  taken  out  of  doors,  but  did  not  gain  much 
in  weight. 

After  six  weeks  of  waiting  the  abdomen  was 
again  opened  and  the  loop  of  bowel  freed  from 
the  abdominal  wall.  The  enterostomy  loop  was 
resected  and  an  anastomosis  done.  He  vomited 
intermittently  for  several  days  but  never  per- 
sistently. He  passed  gas  freely  the  first  day 
after  the  operation,  and  there  was  no  leakage 
from  the  anastomosis.  Normal  bowel  move- 
ments were  reestablished  after  a.  few  days. 
There  was  considerable  sloughing  and  dis- 
charge during  the  healing  of  the  abdominal 
wound,  but  sound  union  after  a  time. 

Just  previous  to  the  last  operation,  the  boy 
added  an  interesting  bit  to  the  history.  He 
told  his  mother  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  he  was  taken  sick  he  jumped  from  a  high 
beam  in  the  bam  and  hurt  himself  terribly  in- 
side, and  that  something  came  out  behind,  and 
that  his  small  brother  had  to  help  him  put  it 
back. 

The  boy  has  made  a  seemingly  complete  re- 
covery from  his  series  of  operations.  He  has 
been  home  a  month  and  is  getting  about  in  a 
normal  manner  and  having  perfectly  normal 
and  regular  bowel  movements  on  a  general 
diet.  There  were  some  problems  in  connection 
with  the  case  that  were  never  exactly  figured 
out,  for  instance,  just  what  happened  in  the 
abdomen  to  make  possible  copious  movements, 
after  a  loop  of  bowel  was  incarcerated,  and  al- 
most completely  strangulated  in  a  hernia.  In 
the  general  sloughing  and  perforating  process 
going  on  above,  Nature  must  have  provided 
some  sort  of  a  short  circuit. 

Operative  procedures  on  this  boy  began  in 
February,  1918,  and  proceeded  over  a  period 
of  three  months.  When  he  left  the  hospital  he 
was  able  to  eat  and  digest,  with  comparative 
ease,  a  pretty  generous  diet.  He  gained  rapidly 
in  weight  and  strength,  with  no  serious  disturb- 
ance in  the  movement  of  intestinal  contents,  and 
at  the  present  writing,  about  a  year  after  the 
last  operation,  he  is  apparently  perfectly  well, 
robust,  and  active  as  any  boy  of  his  age,  and 
able  to  do  hard  work.  He  has  no  constipation, 
nd  colic,  and  no  indigestion. 


A  CASE  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED 
WOUND  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  E.  Granviixe  Crabtbos,  M.D.,  Bostox, 

Major,    R.    A.    M,    C,    (Harvard    Unit);    Surgeon  te 

Ch<irge  of  the  Surgical  Difvision  of  22  General 

Hospital,  France. 

In  reporting  this  case  I  am  keeping  in  mind 
the  desire  of  Allied  Army  Medical  Services  to 
have  available  records  of  war  injuries  against 
the  time  of  compiling  the  surgical  history  of 
the  World  War.  At  the  request  of  Colonel 
Richards,  consulting  surgeon  in  the  British 
Army  for  the  Etaples  district,  I  am  recording 
this  the  only  case  of  heart  injury  to  reach  our 
hospital;  the  twelfth,  I  am  informed,  in  the 
British  Army  to  reach  operation;  one  of  the 
four  recoveries;  and  the  only  case  of  heart  in- 
jury I  personally  have  seen  or  operated.  Pri- 
vate E.  LeClair,  a  French  Canadian  in  the 
Canadian  Army,  while  in  a  trench  watching  an 
air  battle  between  a  French  and  a  German  ma- 
chine on  November  8,  1918,  was  strack  in  the 
chest  by  a  spent  French  bullet. 

The  patient  was  admitted  to  22  General  Hos- 
pital on  November  9.  He  was  in  good  condi- 
tion but  complained  'constantly  of  a  scraping, 
sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  his  heart  and  had 
an  evening  temperature  of  100  degrees.  Pain 
prevented  sleep.  The  entrance  wound,  which 
was  situated  two  and  one-half  inches  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum  between  the  forth  and  fifth  ribs 
showed  a  slight  purulent  discharge.  Chest  ex- 
amination by  Major  Foster  Kennedy  showed 
**  pericardial  friction  rub  best  heard  directly 
over  wound  and  over  right  border  of  pericardial 
dulness.  There  is  also  pleuritic  friction  local- 
ized to  a  small  area  below  and  inside  the  apex 
beat.    There  is  no  evidence  of  pericardial  fluid." 

Chest;  examination  by  Captain  Wayne  S. 
Ramsey  made  next  day  showed:  **No  increase 
in  cardiac  dulness.  Impulse  palpable  in  fifth 
space  nipple  line.  Action  regular,  rapid, 
sounds  of  good  quality.  Pericardial  friction 
audible  over  whole  of  cardiac  area.  No  evi- 
dence of  fluid.    Chest  clear." 

X-Bay  Examination:  '^ Screening  shows  a 
rifle  bullet  lying  somewhat  obliquely  in  the 
heart  shadow  at  a  depth  of  8  cm.  below 
the  skin  of  the  chest.  The  bullet  moves 
with  the  heart's  pulsation.  Plates  show  a  mov- 
ing shadow  in  the  region  of  the  left  auricle. 
Pericardial  shadow  considerably  enlarged. 
Chests  dear.'' 
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In  view  of  extreme  pain,  together  with  an  in- 
fected perieardium,  a  drainage  operation  with 
removal  of  the  foreign  body,  if  possible,  was 
determined  upon. 

Operation,  November  13.  Septic  entrance 
wound  excised  and  cleaned  with  70%  alcohol. 
Eight-inch  curved  incision  to  the  left  of  and 
along  the  border  of  the  sternum  curving  out- 
wards along  the  sixth  rib.  Fourth  and  fifth 
costal  cartilages  and  one-inch  of  each  of  the 
corresponding  ribs  resected.  Muscle  flap 
turned  outward.  One-half  inch  of  left  margin 
of  sternum  removed.  The  plural  fold,- which 
was  found  to  have  been  traversed  by  the  bullet 
about  one  inch  from  its  margin,  reflected  care- 
fully to  avoid  breaking  up  its  recently  closed 
bullet  holes.  Pericardium  opened  by  a  T- 
shaped  incision  to  give  access  to  extreme  left 
side  of  the  heart.  Considerable  thin  pus  es- 
caped. An  area  of  fibrin  and  adhesions  found 
between  the  visceral  and  parietal  pericardium 
on  the  extreme  left  surface  of  the  heart  near 
the  junction  of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle. 
On  stripping  the  adhesion  it  was  found  to  cover 
the  entrance  wound  into  the  heart  muscle.  Stay 
sutures  were  placed  in  the  ventricle.  By  this 
means  the  heart  could  be  rotated  towards  the 
mid  line.  The  bullet,  which  was  fOund  to  lie 
tangent  to  the  cavity  of  the  heart  but  completely 
buried  in  the  muscle,  did  not  penetrate  the  cav- 
ity. Owing  to  sepsis  the  wound  in  the  heart 
was  not  sutured  after  the  bullet  had  been  re- 
moved. 

Incision  in  pericardium  loosely  sutured  about 
rubber  tissue  drain  to  lower  end  of  the  incision. 
Muscle  and  skin  flap  sutured  into  place. 

No  evidence  of  pleural  damage  noted  at  time 
of  operation.  Recovery  uneventful,  save  for 
collapsed  left  lung. 

Patient  was  seen  at  Liverpool,  January  21, 
1919.  He  was  walking  about.  He  stated  that 
he  felt  entirely  well.  A  letter  dated  March  13, 
1919,  from  his  hospital,  states  that  he  has  been 
discharged  to  Canada  apparently  perfectly 
well. 


Haak  firainttB. 


Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Smith  Elv 
Jellippe  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  WniLiAM  A. 
WnrrE,  M.D.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York: 
Lea  and  Febiger.    1917. 


This  most  excellent  textbook,  one  of  the  very 
few  in  which  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  mental  diseases  are  both  really  ade- 
quately treated,  shows  it  has  met  with  the  re- 
ception from  the  medical  profession  which  it 
deserves  from  the  appearance  of  this  second 
edition  within  two  years  after  its  first  publica- 
tion. 

In  this  edition  none  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
first  edition  have  been  lost,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  chapter  on  the  endocrinopathies  has 
been  entirely  rewritten,  and  has  resulted  in  one 
of  the  best  summaries  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  this  most  interesting  and  obscure  class  of  dis- 
eases which  has  come  to  our  attention.  The 
authors  have  also  added  a  great  deal  of  matter 
in  various  parts  of  the  book,  giving  some  of  the 
practical  additions  to  our  knowledge  from  the 
results  of  the  many  injuries  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, seen  in  the  present  war,  and  something  of 
the  methods  of  treatment  evolved  to  meet  their 
results.  The  large  field  of  so-called  shell-shock 
neuroses  in  future  editions  will  need  much  en- 
largement even  in  a  general  textbook  such  as 
this. 


Diagnostic  Symptoms  in  Nervous  Diseases,  By 
Edward  L.  Hunt,  M.D.  2nd  Edition,  Phila- 
adelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 
1917. 

This  little  book,  which  has  had  a  most  favor- 
able reception  from  the  medical  profession,  gives 
briefly  the  essentials  in  its  description  of  the 
various  details  of  examination  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  signiflcance  of  the  results,  and 
is  especially  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  or  practitioners  who  do  not 
see  many  cases  of  nervous  disease. 

This  second  edition  has  been  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  an  excellent  chapter  on  ver- 
tigo, another  on  the  very  important  examina- 
tion of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  contains 
all  the  essential  methods,  and  the  significance 
of  the  results  found,  and  a  third,  which  takes 
up  the  rather  difficult  subject  of  spinal  localiza- 
tion. Practically  the  only  criticism  that  can 
fairly  be  made  of  the  book  is  in  regard  to  this 
chapter,  in  that  while  it  is  for  the  most  part 
full  enough  and  clear,  hardly  enough  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  of  the  sensory  distribution, 
especially  of  the  spinal  metameres,  the  skin 
areas  corresponding  to  the  segments  of  the  cord. 
More  space  might  also  have  been  given  to  the 
explanation  of  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Achilles  jerk  is  often  lost 
in  tabes,  while  the  knee-jerk  as  retained  has  in 
some  way  escaped  mention. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY. 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Hall,  of  Marblehead,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  his  article  entitled  **  Bedside  and 
Wheel-Chair  Occupations,''  has  summarized 
briefly  the  substance  of  a  few  of  the  lectures 
given  to  classes  at  the  Boston  School  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy.  Some  time  ago  the  Surgeon- 
General's  office  sanctioned  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  reconstruction  aides, 
— women  who  should  be  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  and  of  suitable  personality,  to  furnish 
forms  of  bedside  occupation  and  to  direct  the 
handwork  of  disabled  soldiers.  The  course  as 
outlined  includes  weaving,  simple  woodwork, 
basketry,  block  printing,  knitting,  applied  de- 
sign, a  certain  amount  of  practice  teaching  and 
hospital  routine,  and  methods  of  invalid  teach- 
ing. It  is  not  required  that  the  young  women 
shall  become  expert  craftsmen,  nor  shall  they 
be  expected  to  prepare  the  men  for  a  trade. 
The  object  of  these  simple  occupations  is  to 
exercise  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Work, 
of  a  suitable  nature,  is  the  best  posible  means 


of  restoring  nerves  and  muscles  to  normal  ac- 
tion. 

Bedside  and  wheel-chair  occupations  are  now 
a  permanent  factor  in  military  hospitals  and 
the  result  of  this  kind  of  therapy  will  be  seen 
in  the  work  produced  by  the  men.  Some  pa- 
tients will  be  naturally  clever,  others  awkward. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  the  quality  which  counts, 
— '*the  reward  is  in  the  trying," — ^and  it  often 
happens  that  through  this  means  a  man  will 
develop  a  decided  understanding  of  color,  form, 
etc.,  which  will  later  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
larger  crafts  system  and  thus  the  teaching  in 
his  case  will  of  a  certainty  be  justified.  The 
first  ideas  which  suggest  themselves  to  one's 
mind  at  the  mention  of  the  word  ** hospital"  are, 
medical  and  surgical  treatment ;  but  before  long 
a  third  idea  will  present  itself  also,  in  connec- 
tion with  civilian  as  well  as  militar>'  hospitals, 
''rehabilitation." 

It  has  been  found  in  every-day  life,  that 
mental  attitudes  react  upon  all  functions  and 
produce  in  some  cases  what  we  call  fatigue. 
This  condition  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered  in  the^reconstruction  hospital.  The 
reconstruction  aide,  therefore,  is  taught  that 
by  a  simple  process  of  graded  effort,  regulated 
activity  is  to  be  encouraged.  Keeping  in  mind 
this  fact,  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  the 
small  handicrafts  are  readily  observed  and  the 
daily  wave  of  strength  and  resistance  is  care- 
fully taken  into  consideration  with  each  pa- 
tient. The  time  for  bedside  occupations  will 
usually  coincide  with  the  hospital  daily  routine. 

Unless  favorable  conditions  for  work  exist, 
unless  the  patient  be  encouraged  and  made 
hopeful,  no  amount  of  striving  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  This  is  especially  true 
among  patients  handicapped  by  nervous  ex- 
haustion. The  satisfactory  accomplishment  of 
some  very  simple  task  which  may  be  assigned 
to  him  may  be  all  that  man  needs  as  an  in- 
spiration for  further  eflFort.  Everything  is 
possible  with  hope  and  ambition  for  a  founda- 
tion, and  with  those  two  comes  a  moral  and 
physical  reinstatement  which  is  of  inestimable 
worth.  For  this  reason,  the  establishment  of 
occupational  therapy  in  civilian  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  state  institutions  seems  now  almosst 
inevitable  after  its  successful  emplojTnent  in 
the  military  hospitals,  and  through  this  means 
we  may  expect  many  an  inmate  of  a  state  hos- 
pital, the  chronic  invalid,  and  even  the  bored 
convalescent,  to  improve  his  mind  and  body. 
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THE   ORGANISMS    OP   YELLOW   FBVEE 
AND  INFLUENZA. 

Science^  in  its  issue  of  April  18,  1919,  has 
taken  from  the  London  Times  a  note  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Major  H.  Graeme  Gibson, 
Rw  A.  M.  C.  Dr.  Gibson,  with  his  co-workers, 
Major  Bowman,  C.A.M.C.,  and  Captain  Con- 
ner, A.A.M.C.,  had  just  completed  the  discovery 
of  what  is  very  probably  the  causative  organism 
of  the  influenza. 

On  December  14,  1918,  the  British  Medical 
Journal  published  a  preliminary  note  frOm 
these  three  doctors  coneemiing'  the  influenza 
germ,  but  at  that  time  the  discovery  lacked 
complete  evidence.  Major  Gibson's  death,  how- 
ever, completes  the  evidence.  He  was  a  victim 
of  the  germ  which  Ve  had  tried  so  earnestly  to 
identify,  and  pneumonia  quickly  followed  this 
attaok. 

The  germ  belongs  to  the  order  of  filter- 
passers.  It  is  grown  by  the  Noguchi  method. 
Monkeys  have  been  infected  with  it  and  have 
manifested  hemorrhages  in  the  lungs.  The 
work  of  Captain  Wilson,  mentioned  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
also  confijms  that  of  Major  Gibson.  The  fact 
that  this  important  investigation  has  been  car- 
ried on  hy  the  Army  Medical  Corps  is  a  com- 
plimentary reflection  on  that  service. 

Following  closely  upon  the  success  of  Major 
Oibson's  work  comes  the  description  by  Pro- 
fessor Noguchi  of  a  new  germ"  in  connection 
with  yellow  fever.  He  states  that  the  organism 
which  he  has  discovered  belongs  to  the  spiro- 
chete class.  In  the  17th  century  the  disease 
was  first  discovered;  and  although  it  ravaged 
many  European  cities,  it  remained  a  mystery 
until  1881,  when  Dr.  Charles  Finlay  of 
Havana  declared  that  the  infection  was  car- 
ried by  the  mosquito.  Then,  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  came  Reed's  commission  of  in- 
vestigation and  at  that  time  Dr.  Finlay 's  theory 
was  substantiated,  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
many  valuable  lives.  *'It  has  proved  that  the 
mosquito  stegomyia  fesciata  is  the  agent  of  in- 
fection, that  the  virus  of  the  disease  is  present 
in  the  blood  during  the  first  days  of  infection, 
and  that  'the  germ  is  so  small  that  it  can  pass 
through  a  Chamberland  filter.'  Infection  could 
not  be  produced  till  after  several  days  from  the 
time  when  the  mosquito  had  bitten  the  yellow 
fever  patient,  so  that  it, was  evident  that  the 
germ  underwent  some  change  in  the  body  of 


its  insect  host."  This  work  enabled  Dr.  Gor- 
gas  to  make  possible  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  by  ridding  the  zone,  which  up 
to  this  time  had  been  a  hotbed,  of  yellow  fever. 
Professor  Noguchi 's  declaration  is  an  extremely 
interesting  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  spirochetes 
pass  through  two  stages  of  development,  one  of 
which  is  extremely  minute.  However,  whether 
or  not  this  view  will  be  confirmed,  through  the 
new  discovery,  has  not  been  proved. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL 
OF  CANCER. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Campaign  Notes,  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  has 
published  some  suggestions  to  state  and  local 
committees  for  promoting  public  education  in 
regard  to  the  early  recognition  and  treatment 
of  this  disease.  The  work  of  the  Society  is 
founded  upon  the  following  conclusions:  (a) 
That  cancer  is  at  first  a  local  disease,  (b)  that 
with  early  recognition  and  prompt  treatment 
the  patient's  life  can  often  be  saved,  and  (c) 
that  through  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  delay 
in  seeking  treatment  thousands  of  lives  are 
needlessly  sacrificed,  so  that  (d)  the  general 
mortality  from  malignant  disease  is  very  high 
and  apparently  increasing. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  every  available 
means  be  utilized  for  bringing  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  the  fact  that  *'in  the  early 
recognition  and  treatment  of  cancer  lies  the 
hope  of  cure."  It  is  believed  that  the  essen- 
tial factors  about  cancer  and  prevention  should 
be  made  known  to  the  public,  without,  however, 
causing  any  unnecessary  alarm.  Probably  the 
best  means  of  reaching  the  public  is  through 
the  special  instruction  of  nurses,  midwives,  and 
social  workers. 

The  Society  believes  that  the  state  chairman 
should  first  of  all  utilize  existing  agencies.  The 
State  Department  of  Health  and  local  boards 
of  health  should  be  urged  to  publish  circulars, 
deliver  lectures,  arrange  public  meetings,  pub- 
lish newspaper  articles,  and  provide  free  patho- 
logical examination  of  specimens  in  its  diag- 
nostic laboratory  service.  The  Society  relies 
upon  medical  organizations  to  disseminate  mod- 
ern knowledge  of  cancer  among  practising  phy- 
sicians;   in  this   work,   the   American    Society 
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for  the  control  of  Cancer  is  willing  to  cooperate 
by  providing  speakers  and  literature  for  pro- 
fessional meetings. 

In  every  possible  way,  the  American  Society 
for  the  Control  of  Cancer  is  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  agencies  in  making  the  campaign 
against  cancer  an  effective  one,  and  asks  for 
the  intelligent  and  earnest  support  of  state  of- 
ficials, local  committees,  and  the  general  public. 


OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    DISABLED    MEN 
IN  THE  OPTICAL  GOODS  INDUSTRY. 

The  Harvard  University  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
available  information  concerning  possible  open- 
ings for  employment  of  handicapped  men,  has 
recently  completed  a  report  on  the  Optical 
Goods  Industry  which  should  prove  of  great 
interest  to  those  whose  injuries  may  require 
them  to  choose  their  occupations  in  a  compara- 
tively limited  field.  This  report  deals  with  the 
optical  industry  in  general  and  should  arouse 
enthusiasm  among  disabled  men  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  work  of  this  kind. 

Practically  all  types  of  handicap  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  this  work  except  perhaps  that  of 
blindness  and  loss  of  fingers.  The  nature  of 
the  work,  because  of  its  cleanliness,  attracts  a 
high  class  of  persons,  the  working  conditions 
are  attractive,  and  the  work  is  light  and  varia- 
ble. Monotony  is  a  strong  feature  in  promoting 
discontent  among  normal  individuals  ^nd  is 
therefore  to  be  still  more  avoided  with  the  dis- 
abled man.  In  the  optical  industry  there  is  a 
variety  of  material  to  work  with,  and  a  va- 
riety of  tasks.  It  is  a  growing  industry,  one 
which  is  in  constant  demand,  so  that  the  em- 
ployment is  steady.  The  trademark,  **Made  in 
America,"  has  come  to  mean  that  the  foreign 
market  will  be  more  promising  than  ever  be- 
fore for  these  goods  and  the  increasing  use  of 
motorcycles  and  automobiles,  throughout  the 
world  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  expected  of  the  skilled  worker 
in  such  a  trade.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  groups:  the  manufacture  of  lenses,  the 
manufacture  of  frames,  and  the  preparation  of 
optical  prescriptions.  The  inexperienced  man 
can  advance  from  one  task  to  another  as  fast 
as  his  ability  will  permit.  Some  of  the  men 
who  select  this  occupation  will  show  natural 
adaptability  for  certain  branches  of  the  work, 


and  can  make  rapid  progress.  Defective  hear- 
ing, loss  of  one  eye,  a  leg,  etc.,  will  not  inter- 
fere with  eflScient  work;  and  the  wages  are  so 
graded  as  to  enable  an  intelligent,  handicapped 
man  to  earn  a  satisfactory  amount.  The  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  The 
United  States  Employment  Service,  and  the 
Vocational  Training  Division  of  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Accident  Board  have  in  their  hands 
reports  of  individual  establishments  engaged  in 
the  Optical  Goods  Industry. 


THE  MEDICAL  LIBRARY. 

In  an  interesting  address  delivered  before  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  ^laryland 
in  April,  1918,  Dr.  John  Ruhrah  has  outlined 
the  historical  development  of  the  medical  li- 
brary in  Maryland,  and  has  called  attention  to 
some  of  the  things  such  a  library  means  to  the 
profession  and  the  public. 

The  earliest  medical  library  in  Maryland  not 
owned  by  individuals  was  established  in  1813 
and  consisted  of  several  hundred  volumes.  The 
library  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
was  started  in  1830  with  an  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  peri- 
odicals and  standard  books  in  medicine.  Every 
year,  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  dollars  was 
appropriated  thereafter,  and  the  library  grew 
slowly  but  steadily,  until  in  1858,  a  build- 
ing of  its  own  was  purchased  by  the  faculty. 

In  discussing  the  value  and  meaning  of  a 
medical  library.  Dr.  Ruhrah  has  quoted  the  say- 
ing, '*To  study  the  phenomena  of  disease  with- 
out books  is  to  sail  an  uncharted  sea,  while  to 
read  books  without  patients  is  not  to  go  to  sea 
at  all."  Books  he  designates  as  the  charts  of 
medicine,  which  are  constantly  corrected  by 
each  generation  and  gradually  become  more  tu^ 
curate.  It  is  through  the  library  that  we  keep 
with  us  the  teachings  of  Laennec,  John  Hunter, 
and  William  Harvey.  From  the  library 
shelves  we  can  hear  Hippocrates  on  malaria 
and  mumps,  or  we  may  cross  to  Rome  and  list^s 
to  Celsus  on  surgery,  Soranus  of  Ephesus  on 
midwifery,  obstetric^,  or  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, or  Aretaeus,  the  Cappadocian,  describe 
pneumonia,  tetanus,  or  diphtheria.  Our  jour- 
ney may  be  endless  and  we  may  choose  at  will 
the  best  of  the  great  souls  who  have  labored  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  for  the  progre^^s  of 
medical  science. 
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NEW   YORK   DENTAL   CLINICS   FOR 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Fob  the  last  six  years  special,  dental  clinics 
for  school  children  have  been  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  in  New  York.  A 
summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  these 
clinics  is  published  in  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Health. 

During  the  year  1918  the  dental  stafif  com- 
prised one  supervising  dentist,  nine  operating 
dentists,  eight  nurses,  and  three  dental  hy- 
gienists.  As  it  has  been  imposible  to  reach  all 
school  children  needing  dental  treatment,  it 
has  been  the  plan  to  select  children  from  the 
age  of  school  entrance  up  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
years,  as  during  this  period  the  child's  mouth 
is  in  a  most  transitional  stage  and  work  done 
will  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  future. 
Necessary  dental  work  in  the  mouths  of  chil- 
dren who  are  being  sent  away  to  preventoria 
because  of  predisposition  to  tuberculosis,  is  con- 
sidered a  most  important  factor  in  the  program 
of  these  clinics. 

The  work  done  by  the  dentists  in  the  clinics 
consists  of  filling,  extraction,  and  operative 
treatment,  together  with  such  lectures  and  in- 
structions as  are  necessary.  The  basic  idea 
back  of  this  dental  work  has  been  to  carry  home 
to  the  child  the  knowledge  of  what  a  clean, 
healthy  mouth  is,  and  the  aid  it  is  towards  a 
healthy  body.  Children  are  instructed  in  the 
proper  methods  of  keeping  their  mouths  in  good 
condition.  At  the  end  of  certain  periods,  vary- 
ing from  six  months  to  a  year,  all  children 
treated  are  required  to  return  for  examination, 
in  order  to  learn  the  result  of  previous  instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  over  eighty  per 
cent,  of  these  children  need  very  little  new  at- 
tention. During  1918,  a  total  number  of  18,306 
visits  were  made  to  the  clinics. 


THE    USE    OF    YEAST    IN    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  believed  that  yeast  could  be 
used  with  successful  results  in  the  cure  of 
furunculosis,  anthrax,  and  diabetes,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  suppurative 
processes,  diseases  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
and    gastro-intestinal   diseases.     In   the   latter 


part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  there 
came  a  reaction,  and  yeast  was  used  compara- 
tively little  by  the  medical  profession.  In 
1899,  the  therapeutic  importance  of  yeast  was 
again  brought  to  the  attention  of  physicians 
b}^  the  researches  of  Brocq. 

At  the  present  time,  yeast  as  a  therapeutic 
agent  is  again  a  prominent  topic  of  interest.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  that  it  can  be 
used  most  successfully  in  treating  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances,  such  skin  diseases 
as  acne,  furunculosis,  impetigo,  and  car- 
buncle, and  in  surgical  conditions  due  to 
pyogenic  organisms.  Others  have  reported  fa- 
vorably on  the  use  of  yeast  against  infectious 
diseases.  Yeast  is  being  applied  to  many 
fields  of  therapeutic  endeavor  with  apparent 
success,  which  can  be  confirmed  only  by  the  re- 
sults which  time  can  make  certain. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Lethargic  Encephalitis. — Lethargic  en- 
cephalitis had  manifested  itself  in  many  of  our 
states  since  late  winter.  The  Unitefl  States 
Public  Health  Eeport  for  April  4,  1919,  shows 
that  during  the  month  of  March  cases  occurred 
throughout  the  country  in  small  numbers.  Such 
an  outbreak  in  the  United  States  is  very  natur- 
ally to  be  expected  after  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease  in  Europe,  but  there  is  no  definite 
means  of  knowing  whether  these  cases  are  iden- 
tical with  the  European  cases.  Because  we  are 
still  in  the  dark  concerning  the  exact  nature  of 
the  condition,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  make 
the  disease  a  reportable  one,  and  in  the  United 
States,  California  has  taken  the  lead  in  requir- 
ing physicians  to  report  their  cases.  In  Eng- 
land the  reporting  of  lethargic  encephalitis  has 
been  made  obligator^'.  Many  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  stupor  is  a  sequel  to  influenza  and 
the  widespread  occurrence  of  influenza  last  win- 
ter would  account  for  this  idea.  Therefore,  for 
purposes  of  acquiring  more  definite  informa- 
tion, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  be 
made  reportable. 

Third  Wave  of  Influenza  in  England. — It 
is  reported  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Bulletin  for  April  4,  1919,  that  England  has 
been  visited  by  a  third  wave  of  influeriza.  This 
third  wave  has  been  very  severe  and  is  of  much 
concern  to  the  health  authorities  of  that  coun- 
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try.  The  number  of  deaths  from  influenza  in 
England  and  Wales  during  December,  1918, 
and  January  and  February,  1919,  was  very 
large.  For  the  week  ending  March  1,  1919, 
3,889  deaths  were  reported  from  96  large  cities. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  first  week 
of  September,  1918,  the  United  States  has  also 
been  visited  by  three  distinct  waves  of  influ- 
enza. For  the  week  ending  March  1,  1919,  in 
this  country,  2,382  deaths  were  reported  from 
35  large  cities  whose  aggregate  population  was 
20,000,000  in  1918. 

Award  op  Croix  de  Guerre  to  Dr.  A.  F. 
Thomas. — First  Lieutenant  Abraham  Fifield 
Thomas,  M.C.,  Ambulance  Company,  No.  1, 
Second  Division,  was  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  on  January  27,  1919,  by  the  French 
Government,  for  distinguished  service  and  gal- 
lantry in  action  during  the  battle  of  Blanc 
Mount,  Champagne  Sector,  October  1  to  10, 
1918.  Dr.  Thomas  was  born  in  Cambridge  in 
1888.  He  graduated  from  the  Chicago  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  served  one  year  as 
interne  nn  Cook  County  Hospital,  practised 
medicine  in  Titusville,  Florida,  for  three  years, 
and  served  as  railroad  surgeon  of  the  Florida 
East  Railway  and  examining  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Pension  Bureau.  He  made  his 
home  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1916. 
Dr.  Thomas  is  a  member  of  the  Brevard  County 
and  Florida  State  Medical  Association,  the 
Southern  Medical  Association,  and  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

This  award  is  not  only  an  honor  to  the  re- 
cipient, but  reflects  also  upon  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  medical  profession  in  the  war. 

Gratitude  op  King  op  Gbeiece  to  the  Red 
Cross. — ^King  Alexander  of  Greece  has  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  the  work  being  done  for  the  people  of 
Greece.  He  recently  visited  the  artificial  limb 
factory  which  has  been  established  by  the  Red 
Cross  in  Athens;  the  limbs  are  made  entirely 
of  American  materials,  and  are  designed  and 
fitted  by  American  specialists.  King  Alexan- 
der is  reported  to  have  praised  particularly  the 
work  done  by  American  doctors,  nurses,  and 
field  workers  in  Macedonia  and  for  their  de- 
voted eflforts  in  checking  the  epidemic  of  ty- 
phus in  Macedonia  and  the  Greek  islands.  The 
agricultural  survey  of  Greece  being  made  by 


the  American  Red  Cross  is  of  especial  interest 
to  the  king,  who  hopes  that  American  methods 
may  be  of  value  in  increasing  the  productivity 
of  the  soil. 

Mbmcmual  Laboratory  and  Clinic. — ^The 
Memorial  Laboratory  and  Clinic  for  the  study 
and  trei^tment  of  nephritis,  gout,  and  diabetes, 
was  dedicated  recently  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  California  State  Medical* Society.  The 
work  of  this  institution  was  originally  began 
on  Blaekwell's  Island,  New  York,  to  encour- 
age research  in  chronic  diseases;  but  it  has 
been  transferred  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to 
the  Cottage  Hospital,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Bowditch'  Potter.  The  new  building,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Memorial 
Laboratory  and  Clinic  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy within  a  fortnight.  The  institution  in- 
cludes a  hydrotherapeutic  department,  a  car- 
diac room,  equipped  with  the  latest  type  of  elec- 
trocardiograph, a  complete  modem  diet  kitch^i, 
chemical,  bio-chemical,  bacteriological,  and 
clinical  pathological  laboratories,  and  fourteen 
beds.  Some  of  the  ward  beds  have  already  been 
endowed  so  that  free  services  and  accommoda- 
tions may  be  given  to  the  deserving  i>oor  who 
reside  outside  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Journal  op  Dental  Research. — ^A  pro- 
spectus of  the  Journal  of  Dental  Researchy  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  advancement  and  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
mouth,  teeth,  and  their  relation  to  the  body  as 
a  whole,  has  been  received.  This  journal  will 
be  issued  quarterly,  beginning  with  the  Mareh 
number ;  it  is  to  be  supported  by  an  endowment 
fund;  and  it  will  be  edited  by  eminent  inves- 
tigators in  the  fields  of  stomatology  and  den- 
tistry, anatomy,  anthropology,  babtcriolo^, 
biochemistry  and  nutrition,  endocrinology,  evo- 
lution, hygiene,  immunology,  medicine,  nea- 
rology,  paleontology,  pathology,  pediatrics, 
pharmacology,  and  therapeutics,  physiology, 
surgery,  and  toxicology. 

Each  volume  will  contain  about  five  hundred 
pages  of  original  research  material.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  supplementary  pages  de- 
voted to  the  scientific  proceedings  of  dental  and 
stomatological  societies.  The  Journal  of  Den- 
ial Research  will  aim  to  be  of  practical  value 
to  dentists  and  physicians. 
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Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During 
the  week  ending  May  3,  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  was  259  against  275  last  year,  with  a 
rate  of  16.95  against  18.34  last  year.  There 
were  42  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  against 
34  last  year. 

The  number  of  eases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  31;  scarlet  fever, 
42;  measles,  15;  whooping  cough,  48;  typhoid 
fever,  1;    tuberculosis,  65. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria  7;  scarlet 
fever,  1 ;  measles,  2 ;   tuberculosis,  4. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 3 ;  scarlet  fever,  1 ;  whooping  cough,  1 ; 
tuberculosis,  24. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents:    Tuberculosis,  2. 

Influenza  cases,  48;    influenza  deaths,  10. 

Arrival  op  Members  op  Dr.  Balch's 
Unft  in  Boston. — Thirty-eight  nurses,  the 
last  memibers  to  ifeach  home  of  Unit 
Number  55,  known  in  the  Toul  Sector  in 
France  as  Dr.  Balch's  Unit,  arrived  in  Boston 
recently  and  have  been  officially  discharged 
from  the  army.  These  nurses  were  recruited 
from  the  Newton  Hospital,  the  Anna  Jaques 
Hospital  of  Newburyport,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  The  entire  Unit  was 
composed  of  seventy  nurses  and  thirty-five  doc- 
tors. The  surgeons  were  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Balch,  and  the  medical  division  was  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Hoyt.  Miss  Jessie 
Grant  of  Boston  was  the  head  nurse  of  the 
Unit.  The  only  nurse  of  the  Unit  who  lost  her 
life  in  overseas  service  was  Miss  Grace  Malloch. 
whose  death  was  caused  by  influenza. 


(Sbttisarg. 

LOUIS  WHITMORE  GILBERT,  M.D. 

-  A  recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Tra'tiscript 
announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Louis  Whitmore 
Gilbert  of  Brookline,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  activities  was  presented,  but  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  fine,  loyal  friend 
which  shall  be  more  personal  than  this  news- 
paper account. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  meets  in  civil  life  the 


bitter  fight  against  odds  that  brings  out  so 
splendidly  the  sterling  personal  qualities  that 
this  brave  boy  displayed. 

Louis  Gilbert  has  gone  West,-7-and  for  no 
soldier  who  gave  his  life  in  the  great  war  was 
there  more  glory  in  the  going.  For  Louis  was 
a  soldier  of  the  finest  type  the  world  produces. 
A  silent,  cheerful,  patient  suiferfer,  who  dis- 
played the  same  quality  of  calm  courage  each 
day  of  his  long  illness  that  the  trained  soldier 
has  to  have  as  he  goes  into  action. 

As  he  sat  in  his  chair  before  the  window 
from  day  to  day,  watching  the  slow  but  steady 
increase  of  his  disease,  and  knowing  almost  to 
an  hour  when  to  expect  the  end,  his  always 
cheerful  smile  became  more  and  more  gentle, 
and  the  light  in  his  eyes  fuller  of  courage  and 
sweetness. 

It  takes  a  brave  man  to  sit  calmly  and 
watch  the  slow,  steady,  inexorable  spread  of 
paralysis,  that  he  knows  full  well  is  daily 
bringing  the  end  nearer;  but  Louis  was  brave 
— I  believe  there  are  none  braver — and  he 
never  flinched.  His  cheerfulness  was  inex- 
haustible, his  keen  interest  in  the  activities  of 
liis  friends  a  pleasing  thing  to  see.  He  never 
mentioned  his  own  condition,  except  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  as  to  how  he  felt,  and  then 
his  reply  was  invariably,  ** Feeling  fine.*'  On 
the  other  hand,  he  always  inquired  about  all 
his  friends  and  what  they  were  doing;  his  in- 
terest and  his  loyalty  and  his  friendly  in- 
quiries were  the  pleasing  things  in  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

To  those  of  us  whose  privilege  it  has  been 
to  know  Louis  Gilbert  well  and  to  have  watched 
him  through  his  long  and  trying  illness,  the 
memory  of  his  courage  cannot  but  be  an  in- 
spiration every  time  we  think  of  him,  to  some 
attempt  on  our  parts  to  imitate  him  in  our 
own  lives.  And  if  misfortune  should  ever  come 
to  u&  as  it  did  to  Louis,  we  can  have  no  finer 
example  to  follow  than  his  splendid  one. 
Louis  had  many  warm  and  loyal  friends,  whose 
pleasure  it  was  to  keep  him  supplied  with 
books  and  flowers  and  cigars,  and  whose  fre- 
quent visits  were  a  source  of  greatest  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  Louis,  who  was  in  turn  one 
of  the  most  loyal  friends  a  man  could  have.  He 
spoke  ill  of  no  man,  but  always  found  some 
pleasing  thing  to  say  of  everyone  he  talked  of. 

It  was  a  strange  fact,  due,  I  believe,  to  Louis' 
wonderful  personality,  that  those  of  us  who 
went  to  see  him  with  the  idea  that  we  were 
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going  to  cheer  him  up  always  came  away  feel- 
ing verj'  humble  in  the  presence  of  a  courage 
so  fine,  and  brought  with  us  the  realization 
that  it  was  Louis  who  had  amused  and  brought 
cheer  to  us;   not  we  who  had  done  anything. 

Now  that  Louis  has  gone,  we  miss  those  lit- 
tle visits;  something  real,  something  so  fine 
that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  comprehend  the 
significance  and  the  magnitude  of  it,  has  gone 
out  of  our  lives.  We  miss  the  smile  that  was 
a  true  benediction;  the  evident  pleasure  at  the 
little  attentions  given  him.  Wc  feel  a  definite 
and  distinct  loss,  that  one  so  brave,  one  so 
cheerful,  one  so  calm  in  the  face  of  trouble 
should  have   gone   from   us. 

These  words  are  poor  things  to  tell  of  the 
fineness  of  Louis'  spirit;  one  had,  however,  but 
to  see  it  once  to  feel  its  force  and  its  absolute 
mastery  over  misfortune. 

A  brave  soldier,  a  loyal  friend,  a  physician 
whose  patients  knew  his  value  and  appreciated 
his  sound  judgment,  and  his  faithfulness,  has 
gone  forever.  Our  tribute  to  him  is  a  silent 
and  a  deep  one.  E.  H,  R. 


(E0rr^afiondenrp. 


precautions  in  the  administration  of 
arsphenamint;. 

Treasury  I>epartment, 

i'nited  States  l*ublic  Health  Service, 
Washington,  May  3,  1919. 
Mr.  Editw:— 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  care 
on  the  part  of  many  physieians  who  administer  ars- 
phenamine,  as  to  the  eoneent ration  of  the  drug  used 
and  the  time  required  for  administration. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratory  i-eceives  many  complaints 
in  regard  to  untoward  results  from  the  administra- 
tion of  arsphenamine  made  by  various  American  pro- 
ducers. When  careful  investigation  Is  made,  it  is 
almost  invariably  found  that  the  dnig  has  been  used 
in  a  solution  that  is  too  concentrated,  aud  that  it 
has  been  administered  too  rapidly.  We  have  rei>orts 
of  a  dose  of  0.4  gm.  being  given  in  a  volume  of  as 
little  as  25  cc.  and  injected  within  30  seconds.  Such 
Xjractice  is  abuse,  not  use,  of  a  powerful  therapeutic 
agent. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  usual  precautions  as  to  the 
use  of  perfect  ampules  and  neutralization,  physicians 
would  give  the  drug  in  concent raf  ion  of  not  more  than 
0.1  gm  to  30  cc.  of  fluid  and  allow  a  minimum  of 
two  minutes  for  the  intravenou.**  injection  of  each 
0.1  gm.  of  the  dnig  (in  30  cc.  of  solution),  the  num- 
ber of  reactions  would  Ik?  very  materially  reduced. 
This  would  necessitate  from  00  cc.  to  ISO  cc.  of  the 
solution  for  the  doses  usually  given  and  would  require 
from  six  to  12  minutes  for  the  injection. 

Any  physician  who  fails  to  obsen^e  these  pre- 
cautions should  be  considered  as  directly  responsible 
for  serious  results  that  follow  the  improper  use  of  the 
drug. 


Hoping  yoTi  may  find  space  in  your  JoimiiAL  (or 
this  letter,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  W.  McCoy,  Director. 


ARTERIAL  TENSION:    A  REJOINDER. 

Boston,  April  4, 1919. 
Mr,  Editor:— 

In  answer  to  the  letter  from  Dr.  G.  Van N. Dearborn 
in  your  isBue  of  April  3,  I  beg  leave  to  sobmit-. 

My  appraisal  of  the  importance  of  measurements 
of  the  maximum  tension  of  the  radialis  may  be  justly 
understood  by  considering  the  facts  which  I  ha^e  im- 
ported in  my  article  in  the  Boston  Mhhcal  akd 
Surgical  Journal  of  March  6,  this  year.  During  the 
last  five  months  I  have  been  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion regarding  technic  to  physicians  deeiring  it 

Dr.  Dearborn  offers  for  discussion  the  term  'normal 
human  blood  pressure."    This  complex  term  can,  of 
course,  be  described  only  by  defining  with  exactitude 
one  or  more  of  the  several  elementary  qualities  enter- 
ing into  the  complex  mentioned;   the  minimum,  the 
various   intermediaries,   the  maximum  at  a  distinct 
locality  of  the  arterial   system.     My  report  in  the 
JouBNAL  of  March  6  relates  only   to  the  majdmum 
tension  of  the  radialis,  which  can  be  measured  only 
by    instruments   constructed   for    that  purpose  (any 
instrument  constructed  for  that  purpose).  Confusion 
should   not  be  made  with  the  various  intermediary 
values  (between  minimum  and  maximum)  which  are 
observetl  by  means  of  the  brachialis  cuffs  of  different 
widths.     There  does  not  exist  any  constant  equira- 
lence  between  any  of  these  intermediary  values  and 
the  maximum.     Each  must  be  observed  by  its  separ- 
ate technic.     The  one  of  them  can  not  be  computed 
when  the  other  is  known. 

In  medical  examinations,  we  are  never  so  sure  o! 
our  ground  as  when  we  make  direct  observation. 
Measurement  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the  radialis 
artery  (with  the  radialis  arteriotonometer)  is  direct 
observation  of  a  well  defined  biological  fact  No  one 
should  give  preference  to  values  arrived  at  by  com- 
putation or  reasoning  from  less  direct  observation  ci 
fact  that  is  less  definable.  Of  course  in  this  sub^ 
an  observer  who  has  had  more  experience  can  be  of 
service  to  those  who  possibly  may  have  had  less  op- 
portunity. No  one  should  think  that  I  am  not  ready 
at  any  time  to  give  of  my  experience  in  this  matter 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  list^i  and  to  work. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  locality  (hospital)  and 
formality.  As  for  the  formality,  I  am  sore  that  Dr. 
Van  N.  Dearborn  would  not  expect  me  to  ringdoorb^ 
and  solicit  attention  to  one  technic  or  another.  For 
mality  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  scientific  labor 
is  the  only  condition  sine  qua  non  on  ray  part 

Sincerely, 

ClaSs  J.  Enebuske. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 

Db  Edward  C.  B^bost,  for  many  years  a  physician 
in  Brockton,  died  on  May  5.  Dr.  Frost  was  bom  in 
Sanford  Maine,  and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
Medical  School. 

Da  Fbemxick  Russell  Stubgis  died  in  Boston  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  Dr.  Sturgfe 
was  bom  in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  in  1S44;  be 
was  educated  in  England,  and  later  came  to  Boston 
and  entered  Harvard  University.  In  1BC7  he  began 
practising  medicine  in  New  York  and  became  lecturer, 
and  later  a  member  of  the  faculty,  of  New  Yori 
University.  He  retired  from  active  professional  lifr 
in  1912.  Dr.  Sturgis  was  a  Fellow  of  the  New  Yoik 
Academy  of  Medicine,  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  tbe 
State  of  New  York. 
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TEN  YEABS'  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE 
MEDICAL  DEFENSE  ACT.. 

By  Gswoio  W.  Gat,  M.D.,  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  through 
its  medical  defense  act  furnishes  counsel,  with- 
out  expense,  to  such  resident  members  of  the 
Socicrty  as  may  desire  his  services  in  suits,  or 
threatened  suits  for  allied  malpractice.  It  is 
a  species  of  mutual  insurance,  a  protection 
against  unreasonable  and  blackmailing  suits. 
The  Society  pays  no  verdicts,  or  settlement 
charges. 

The  annual  expense  of  the  act  to  the  Society 
has  varied  from  zero  to  $504,  or  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  fourteen  cents  per  capita  of  3600  mem- 
bers. The  act  has  been  in  effect  ten  years. 
That  it  has  given  fair  satisfaction  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council 
a  motion  to  suspend  its  action  during  the  war 
was  voted  down  almost  unanimously.  It  has 
evidently  dome  to  stay,  as  it  has  in  about 
twenty-five  other  state  medical  societies.  So  far 
as  known  to  the  writer,  the  act  has  never  been 
repealed  in  any  state.  Having  been  responsible 
for  its  enactment  in  this  Society,  k  may  not 
seem  inappropriate  for  me  to  present  a  brief 
resum^  of  the  results  thereof  for  the  first  de- 


cade of  its  existence.  For  the  data  herein  given 
I  am  indebted  to  our  faithful  secretary,  to 
whom  all  applications  for  services  are  made. 

Ninety-four  eases  have  been  brought  to  the 
special  consideration  of  the  secretary  since  the 
act  was  enacted  in  1908.  Aside  from  these 
cases,  he  has  been  consulted  frequently  in  rela- 
tion to  others  that  were  suspected  of  giving 
trouble,  but  have  thus  far  taken  no  definite 
shape.  All  applications  for  the  services  of  our 
counsel  are' carefully  considered  by  the  presi- 
dent, secretary,  and  the  counsel,  who  are  in 
effect  the  /  medical  defense  committee  of  the 
Society.  Upon  their  decision  rests  the  action 
of  the  Society. 

Twelve  cases  have  come  to  trial.  The  ver- 
dict has  been  rendered  for  the  defendant  in 
every  instance  but  one  and  in  that  a  new  trial 
has  been  granted.  Thus  far  the  Society  has 
not  lost  a  case.  Nineteen  suits  are  in  the  hands 
of  our  attorney,  Mr.  E.  P.  Saltonstall,  some  of 
which  are  dead  and  will  never  be  heard  of 
again,  they  having  defaulted,  become  outlawed, 
or  have  been  dropped.  The  others  are  active 
and  may  come  to  trial  at  almost  any  time. 
Applications  for  defense  in  H  cases  of  threat- 
ened suits  are  on  file  with  the  secretary.  In  19 
other  cases  suits  have  been  threatened,  but  thus 
\  far  no  applications  for  the  ser\nces  of  our  coun- 
sel have  been  received.     Through  the  advice  of 
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the  defense  committee  a  settlement  has  been 
brought  about  in  6  instances.  Nine  cases  were 
defended  by  insurance  companies  and  one  by 
the  defendant's  own  counsel,  all  without  ex- 
pense to  the  Society.  Applications  for  defense 
have  been  refused  in  three  instances,  as  they 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  act,  two 
being  for  libel,  and  one  for  alleged  over-charge 
in  a  bill. 

As  might  be  expected,  fractures  head  our  list 
of  complaints.  There  were  13  cases  pretty 
evenly  distributed  between  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.  A  more  frequent  resort  to  the 
x-ray  and  to  consultations  would  undoubtedly 
improve  the  situation.  A  careful  diagnosis,  a 
frank  prognosis  with  faithful,  intelligent  treat- 
ment are  most  essential  in  this  work  as  the  re- 
Jsults  are  so  plainly  in  evidence.  Sprains  and 
contusions,  attending  loss  of  function,  should 
have  little  weight  in  the  preliminary  diagnosis 
of  severe  injuries.  This  is  especially  true  in 
injuries  of  joints  and  their  vicinity.  Loss  of 
function  should  always  suggest  a  possible  frac- 
ture. By  reason  of  the  unavoidable  anxiety  and 
uncertainty  attending  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures, many  physicians  wisely  decline  to  accept 
such  service.  Those  who  do  accept,  them  must 
run  the  risk  of  suits,  their  only  defense  lying 
in  insurance. 

In  ten  instances  the  charge  was  mismanage- 
ment in  confinement,  one  being  a  case  of  so- 
called  ** twilight  sleep.''  We  do  not  hear  so 
much  of  this  method  of  delivery  as  we  did  a 
few  years  ■  ago.  Tt  would  seem  to  call  for 
especially  careful  management  and  good  judg- 
ment to  ensure  safety,  thus  rendering  it  fit  only 
for  the  use  of  experts. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  confinements 
are  looked  upon  as  being  surgical  in  character 
and  are  often  managed  by  the  surgeon,  as  are 
ordinary  operations,  until  the  danger  of  septic 
infection  is  passed,  when  they  are  returned  to 
the  family  physician  to  be  cared  for  through 
the  remainder  of  convalescence.  The  method 
has  much  in  its  favor ;  but  for  lack  of  time  with 
a  b«sy  surgeon  and  other  reasons,  it  will  never 
supplant  the  present  methods  of  procedure  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  vicinity. 

The  benefits  of  aseptic  confinements  were  first 
demonstrated  in  New  England  at  the  Boston 
Lying-Ijn  Hospital  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  in 
1885.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  way 
of ^  cleanliness,  isolation,  etc.,  septicaemia  had 
been  rife  in  that  hospital  for  years,  even  com- 


pelling its  closure  Upon  three  occasions  in  their 
efforts  to  eradicate  the  scourge. 

The  introduction  of  asepsis  has  practically 
eliminated  the  infection. 

Half  a  dozen  cases  of  burns  from  hot  water 
bottles  or  x-rays  are  on  the  list  of  charges, 
showing  that  preventable  accidents  are  still  in 
vogue,  as  they  always  have  been.  The  human 
equation  is  always  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Alleged  unlawful  commitment  to  an  insane 
asylum,  or  detention  in  a  police  station,  appears 
in  four  instances.  In  one  of  them  it  cost  the 
defendants  $1600  to  defend  an  action  in  which 
they  had  been  assured  that  they  ran  no  risk  in 
signing  papers  detaining  a  drunken  brute  over 
night  in  the  station  to  protect  his  sick  wife  and 
the  nurse! 

Among  the  numerous  charges  lying  against 
our  members,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fd- 
lowing: — Improper  treatment  of  Barber's  itch; 
of  scabies;  of  meningitis;  of  appendicitis  ^ind 
in  curetting  and  suspension  of  uterus.  For 
hernia  following  laparotomy;  for  failure  to  re- 
move fishbone  from  throat ;  for  transmission  of 
scarlet  fever;  treating  fractured  hip  as  a 
sprain;  wrong  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  uterus; 
error  in  diagnosis  of  venereal  disease  (2  cases) , 
specific  infection  of  operation  wounds  (2 
cases) ;  libel  on  husband's  character  through 
diagnosis  of  pregnancy  before  marriage:  for 
paralysis  of  arm  from  caustic  treatment  of  can- 
cer of  breast;  for  a  like  result  following  simi- 
lar treatment  of  nose ;  for  necrosis  from  drain- 
age of  antrum  through  tooth  socket;  for  vac- 
cine treatment  of  acne;  for  operation  on  ton- 
sils and  adenoids;  treatment  of  pelvic  and 
uterine  inflammation;  pyosalpinx  operation: 
prostatectomy;  for  death  from  ether;  mastoid 
operation ;  for  failure  to  detect  a  fracture :  for  a 
prescription  having  calomel  written  on  one  side 
and  nux  vomica  on  the  other,  both  drugs  bein^ 
given  to  a  moribund  baby  with  fatal  result  . 
(case  settled). 

Some  of  these  cases  were  trivial,  but  how- 
ever trivial,  thej  must  be  met  and  disposed  of, 
as  they  have  a  standing  in  law.  Some  were 
unjust,  there  being  no  grounds  for .  complaint 
by  reason  of  conditions  for  which  the  physician 
was  in  no  wa^'  responsible.  Others  were  black- 
mailing schemes  brought  to  extort  money  br 
settlement,  or  to  secure  a  verdict  through  en- 
listing the  sympathy  of  the  jur}%  or  by  cwi- 
trasting  the  state  of  the  poor  with  that  of  the 
rich,    etc.      Some    were    evidently    takm    cm 
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^*spec,"  others  to  gratify  spite,  or  to  escape 
the  payment  of  a  bill.  In  occasional  instances 
there  were  just  grounds  for  dissatisfaction.  The 
physician  through  carelessness,  neglect,  or  ig- 
norance was  at  fault  for  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults. For  these  cases  there  can  be  little  ex- 
cuse. They  should  be  settled  out  of  court.  In 
fact,  the  only  reason  for  their  coming  to  trial 
is  to  secure  more  equable  and  reasonable  dam- 
ages. 

The  Society  does  not  excuse  or  furnish  de- 
fense for  unjust  causes.  It  expects  faithful, 
honest  service  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to- 
gether with  at  least  such  reasonable  knowledge 
and  skill  as  prevail  in  the  community  and  are 
re<juired  by  law.  Given  those  qualifications,  no 
physician  can  be  held  legally  responsible  for 
the  results. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  first  class  medical  schools  will 
recjuire  hospital  training,  as  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  a  degree  and  such  facilities  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  equipment.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  graduates  of  medical  schools 
be  better  equipped  to  enter  upon  the  practice 
of  their  profession.  The  public  will  be  greatly 
benefited  and  the  profession  will  occupy  a 
higher  position  in  the  community  than  it  has 
ever  yet  attained. 

Two  classes  of  cases  of  special  interest  ap- 
pear in  our  list.  They  are  the  so-called  social 
diseases  and  illegitimate  pregnancies.  A  mar- 
ried woman  consults  a  physician  for  venereal 
disease,  not  contracted  from  her  husband.  In 
due  time  he  appears  and  wishes  to  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  his  wife:  in  short,  he  de- 
mands a  diagnosis.  What  is  the  physician's 
duty  under  these  circustances.  In  court  he  may 
be  compelled  to  give  the  diagnosis,  the  physi- 
cian in  this  Commonwealth  not  being  allowed 
to  have  ** privileged  communications''  with  his 
patients.  The  clergy  and  the  attorneys  are 
permitted  to  have  them,  but  not  the  physician  I 
He  may  be  compelled  to  divulge  his  patient's 
secrets,  however  disastrous  may  be  the  results. 
Outside  the  courts  the  physician  is  his  own 
master  in  this  matter.  In  cases  involving  char- 
acter, he  should  give  his  diagnosis  to  the  pa- 
tient and  to  no  one  else.  Tt  is  the  patient's 
property,  bought  and  paid  for  and  subject  to 
his  disposal.  The  physician  has  no  right  to 
divulge  his  patients'  secrets  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  owner,  or  by.  compulsion  of  the 
courts.    He  should  protect  himself  carefully  in 


this  matter.  Several  years  ago  a  reputable 
physician  in  this  vicinity  was  requested  to  ex- 
amine a  young  man  by  the  father  of  the  young 
woman  to  whom  the  patient  was  engaged.  The 
diagnosis  was  plain  enough,  but  unfortunately 
for  the  doctor,  it  was  given  to  the  father  a 
well  as  to  the  patient.  The  result  was  a  long 
and  vexatious  trial  for  libel  which  cost  the 
physician  many  hundred  dollars.  The  verdict 
was  a  ** whitewash"  for  both  parties!  Very 
likely  all  this  trouble  could  have  been  avoided 
had  the  diagnosis  been  given  only  to  the  patient. 

A  similar  rule  of  procedure  may  well  apply 
in  cases  of  pregnancy  in  unmarried  women. 
Tell  the  patient  and  let  her  do  the  rest.  JThe 
secret  is  hers  and  hence  for  her  disposal  only! 
It  goes  without  saying  that  no  wise  physician 
would  venture  on  a  diagnosis  in  either  class  of 
the  above  cases,  until  he  was  able  to  back  it  up 
in  court,  or  anywhere  else.  Until  he  can  do 
that,  he  had  better  reserve  his  opinion.  Addi- 
tional safety  lies  in  permanent  notes  taken  at 
the  time  and  also  in  consultations.  True,  the 
consultant  renders  himself  equally  liable  with 
the  family  physician  to  an  action  at  law  in 
these  cases,  but  he  must  assume  this  responsi- 
bility as  a  factor  in  the  service.  His  protection 
will  be  alluded  to  later. 

It  behooves  physicians  to  beware  of  hypo- 
thetical cases  that  may  be  submitted  to  them. 
Too  often  a  sinister  motive  lurks  therein.  The 
applicants  are  very  likely  seeking  grounds  upon 
which  id  base  a  suit  at  law.  A  wise  physician 
will  give  no  opinion  in  such  cases  until  he  feels 
confident  that  no  unjust  use  will  be  made  of  it. 

Another  shoal  upon  which  the  physician  is 
liable  to  founder  is  impulse;  forming  an  opin- 
ion and  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
without  giving  due  consideration  to  the  situa- 
tion. Not  a  few  errors  may  be  laid  to  this  cause. 
A  physician  should  have  no  impulses,  or  hav- 
ing them,  he  should  hold  them  in  firm  subjec- 
tion to  the  alembic  of  reason.  Thought  should 
come  before  action,  rather  than  later.  **  Min- 
utes for  thought,  moments  for  action."  The 
late  Dr.  Cheever,  whose  memory  we  all  delight 
to  honor,  was  a  striking  example  of  a  cool,  care- 
ful observer,  a  clear  thinker  and  remarkably 
free  from  impulse.  He  was  deliberate  in  arriv- 
ing at  an  opinion,  but  once  formed,  he  seldom 
had  occasion  to  change  it.  He  made  few  mis- 
takes. He  was  dependable  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, a  fit  example  for  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 
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Dissatisfaction  leading  to  suits  is  easily 
started.  ^'*  Damning  with  faint  praise/' 
thoughtless  or  vindictive  remarks,  jealousy,  a 
desire  to  show  superior  knowledge  and  ability, 
all  tend  in  that  direction.  A  case  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  writer  in  which  a  vexatious  suit 
had  its  origin  in  the  shrug  of  a  rival's 
shoulders ! 

Mr.  James  Taylor  Lewis  says,  *'As  I  look 
over  the  past  20  years,  I  am  convinced  that  a 
large  percentage  of  these  cases  are  brought 
purely  for  blackmailing  purposes,  and  that 
most  of  these  are  begun  because  the  family  have 
had  a  lawsuit  suggested  to  them  either  by  a 
garrulous  neighbor,  or  by  the  doctor  wl|o  has 
been  substituted,  and  who  is  apt  to  be  careless 
in  his  talk." 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  had  a  medical  defense  act  in  force 
since  1906.  During  that  time  several  hundred 
cases  have  been  tried  and,  according  to  a  recent 
report,  not  a  dollar  had  been  paid  upon  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff!  Mr.  Lewis,  above  al- 
luded to,  and  the  counsel  for  the  Society,  has 
had  an  extensive  experience  during  the  past 
20  years  in  the  defense  actions  for  alleged  mal- 
practice. He  has  had  an  average  of  forty  cases 
a  year,  twenty-five  of  which,  on  an  average, 
have  been  disposed  of  and  the  others  have  been 
abandoned  for  various  reasons.  During  this 
long  period  the  cases  lost  at  trial  can  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  He  attributes  his 
'success,  *'not  to  any  superior  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  but  to  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  truth-telling  brother  practitioners, 
who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  time  and 
energy,  in  helping  their  confreres  in  honest  de- 
fense." 

**I  have  watched  with  a  good  deal  of  thought- 
ful care  the  development  of  organized  defense 
against  blackmailers  in  many  states,  and  I  am 
enthusiastic  about  the  results  which  have  been 
attained,  not  only  in  my  own  state,  but  in  the 
sister  states  about  us.  It  is  remarkable  what 
men  of  the  great  profession  of  medicine  can 
do.  not  only  look  after  the  sick,  care  for  the 
poor,  and  make  personal  sacrifices  day  after 
day,  but  also  to  show  their  willingness  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  members  of  their 
own  profession  when  they  realize  that  ungrate- 
ful patients,  advised  by  shyster  lawyers,  seek 
to  rob  the  doctor,  not  only  of  his  reputation, 
but  of  what  few  dollars  he  may  have  saved  up 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family." 


In  the  opinion  of  some, eminent  attorneys,  it 
is  unjustifiable  for  physicians  to  carry  indem- 
nity insurance,  i.e.,  insurance  against  verdicts. 
They  claim  that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
for  physicians  to  insure  themselves  against  any 
action  of  theirs  whereby  harm  might  result  to 
another  person ;  also  that  it  tends  to  make  them 
less  careful  and  considerate  of  their  patients' 
interests.  They  admit  that  it  is  proper  and 
legitimate  for  them  to  insure  in  the  costs  of 
their  defense,  but  not  in  any  damages  that  may 
be  awarded  by  the  court  or  the  jury.  They 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  those  out  of  their 
own  pockets. 

In  view  of  the  outrageous  verdicts  occasion- 
ally rendered  by  juries  against  physicians  in 
suits  for  alleged  malpractice,  the  above  objec- 
tions to  indemnity  insurance  do  not  appeal  to 
the  profession.  They  do  not  seem  valid,  nor  in 
accord  with  common  sense.  They  seem  academic, 
rather  than  practical.  Physicians  fail  to 
see  why  they  may  not  insure  against  blackmail- 
ing verdicts,  as  they  may  against  fire,  bnrglai«ir, 
or  any  other  <3alamity.  That  the  fear  of  a 
suit  will  cause  a  physician  to  be  more  careful 
and  considerate  in  the  care,  of  his  patients  is 
open  to  doubt.  The\  fault  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  constitutional  defect,  indicating  that  perhaps 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  calling.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  inter- 
ests of.  the  patient  and  the  physician  all  lie  in 
the  same  direction.  Whatever  benefits  one  will 
benefit  the  other.  They  are  both  aiming  for 
the  same  object,  the  safe  and  speedy  recovery 
of  the  patient.  No  physician  fit  to  practice  his 
profession  is  going  to  subject  himself  to  the 
vexatious  experience  of  a  trial  if  he  can  pos- 
sibly avoid  it.  He  means  to  do  his  best  for 
those  who  employ  him.  Having  done  that, 
having  exercised  due  care  and  skill  as  required 
by  law,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  seeking 
protection  against  the  machinations  of  un- 
grateful patients  and  shyster  lawyers. 

While  the  consulting  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  seldom  morally  responsible  for  the 
results  of  the  treatment,  yet  they  are  held  to 
be  legally  responsible,  as  is  the  regular  attend- 
ant. The  action  is  very  apt  to  lie  against  the 
party  having  the  largest  bank  account.  The 
only  financial  protection  against  damages  for 
any  practitioner  lies  in  indemnity  insurance. 
Few,  nf  any,  state  medical  societies  furnish  this 
protection,  thus  necessitating  a  resort  to  the 
insurance  companies.    The  cost  is  moderate  and 
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the  service  is  desirable.  It  is  true  that  this 
practice  may  tend  to  encourage  suits  with  the 
expectation  of  securing  a  settlement,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  is  to  be  avoided  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Self-protection  will 
naturally  take  precedence  of  any  argument  yet 
advanced  in  opposition  to  indemnity  insurance. 
Formerly  the  opinion  prevailed  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  only  asset  of  membership  in 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  consisted  of 
an  indifferent  annual  dinner.  It  was  not  true 
then  and  it  has  still  less  justification  today. 
Aside  from  the  camaraderie,  which  is  no  trifle, 
and  the  standing  in  the  community  and  in  the 
courts  attending  their  membership,  they  re- 
ceive one  of  the  oldest  and  best  medical  jour- 
nals in  the  country  and  for  a  decade  have  re- 
ceived and  now  have  the  service  of  a  mutual 
insurance  against  unjust  suits  for  alleged  mal- 
practice. Surely  the  present  conditions  can 
hardly  ibe  considered  a  one-sided  contract.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  to  be  fair,  if  not 
g»erous,  and  to  justify  a  membership  of  5,000 
rather   than   one   of  3,600. 


THYROGI^OSSAL   TRACT  FISTULAB. 
By  Waltkb  C.  Alujn,  M.D.,  Chicago. 

Anomalies  associated  with  the  vagaries  of 
the  thyrologlossal  tract  cannot  be  called  common, 
yet  one  hesitates  to  call  them  rare.  Their  oc- 
currence, however,  is  so  infrequent  that  one  is 
apt  to  diagnose  them  as  abscesses  about  hair 
follicles,  branchial  cysts,  tuberculous  sinuses 
and  boils,  unless  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
remember  the  dogmatic  teaching  in  the  course 
of  surgical  diagnosis  in  the  medical  school,  that 
all  cysts  and  fistulae  occuring  in  the  median 
cervical  area  are  to  be  considered  as  of  thyro- 
glossal  tract  origin  until  proven  otherwise. 

It  would  seem  that  the  clearest  presentation 
of  this  matter  is  given  by  Mayo  in  the  Collected 
Papers  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  for  1911,  by  Eisen- 
drath  in  his  Surgical  Diagnosis,  and  by  An* 
drews  in  Keen's  Surgery.  Unfortunately,  most 
textbooks  and  medical  papers  either  inade- 
quately treat  the  fundamental  embyrological 
data  which  make  the  thyroglossal  duct,  as  it  is  I 
commonly  called,  important,  especially  in  sur-  | 
gery  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  else  they  neglect 
the  matter  entirely.   If  authors  are  thus  remiss,  ' 


practitioners,  certainly,  are  not  to  be  greatly 
criticised  if  they  call  median  cervical  fistulae 
branchial  cysts.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing, 
that  branchial  cysts,  as  a  rule,  arise  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sternocleidomastoid 
muscle. 

A  case  of  thyroglossal  tract  fistula  recently 
studied  is  presented: 

Case  1558 :1919.  H.P.S.  Age  21.  Admitted 
to  hospital  March  10,  1919,  for  operative  treat- 
ment of  median  cervical  fisjula.  Provisional 
diagnosis,. fistula  of  thyroglossal  tract.  Patient 
noticed  small  mass  the  size  of  hazel  nut  just 
above  Adam's  Apple,  for  the  first  time,  Septem- 
ber, 1918.  Mass  gradually  grew  larger.  In 
October,  1918,  patient  went  to  a  local  surgeon, 
who  considered  mass  an  '' abscess  about  an  in- 
growing hair,"  and  incised  and  explored  it  with 
forceps  for  a  hair.  Surgeon  stated  that  'he 
thought  the  abscess  would  heal  up  quickly.  Pa- 
tient states  that  a  thick,  white,  cheesy  material 
was  expressed.  Following  the  origina,l  incis- 
ion, the  fistula  closed,  but,  in  seven  days,  ma- 
terial reaccumulated,  forming  a  small  cyst, 
which  ruptured  spontaneously.  From.  Octol)er 
to  time  of  admission  to  hospital, — ^the  cycle  of 
spontaneous  rupture  -  drainage  -  occlusion  -  cyst 
formation, — spontaneous  rupture  repeated  itself 
at  about  five-day  intervals.  Patient  stated  that 
by  pressing  from  above  he  could  reopen  the 
fistula  and  express  the  contents.  Distention,  he 
said,  seemed  to  cause  irritation  and  he  would 
express  the  contents  to  relieve  the  annoying 
sensation. 

•  Physical  examination  was  negative  except  for 
the  cyst  and  moderately  enlarged  thyroid,  the 
latter  accompanied  by  very  mild  symptoms  of 
hyperthyroidism.  As  stated,  the  mass  occupied 
the  mid  line  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  thyroid 
cartilage  of  the  larynx.  An  opening,  the  size 
of  the  head  of  a  pin,  temporarily  occluded,  was 
reopened  with  a  probe.  Material,  such  as  de- 
scribed, was  expressed.  The  mouth  of  the  fistu- 
la occupied  a  little  depression.  The  skin  just 
above  the  opening  was  puckered.  The  mass 
was  roughly  oval  in  shape,  extending  upward 
toward  hyoid  bone.  Probe  could  be  inserted 
for  3  cm.  Mass  had  doughy  consistency,  was 
not  sensitive,  and  could  be  moved  under  the  fin- 
ger. The  upper  portion  of  the  mass  suggested  a  . 
ligamentous  prolongation  in  the  direction  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  Operation  was  performed  under 
local  anesthesia.   Transverse  incision  was  made. 
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Flii.  1. — Persistent  fistula  of  th^TOglossal  tract.  Operation  and 
cure.  I^ng".  straight  line  represent*  anterior  bonier  of  eteriw)- 
cleidonui!>toi(l  muscle ;  dotted  line  represents  metlian  line  of  neck. 
A,  fistulous  opening  just  above  the  thyroid  cartilaf^e  of  larj'nx — 
note  puckering  of  akin- — swelling  extends  upward  toward  hyoid 
bone;  li,  mo»it  frequent  area  for  braru;hial  cysts,  i.e.,  along  an- 
terior border  of  sternocleidomastoid   muscle. 


F\o.  2.  (Rrnrodiiced  from  Keen's  Siirgerv) — ^ThyroRlowal  fi^da. 
Note  mid-cervical  position  and  puckering  about  oi)ening  of 
fistula. 


Fig.  3. — Pensistent    thyroglossal    duct.      Ca«e    of    Lieutenant    B.    D.      Fn;.  4. — Rtmgh   sketch   of   thyrogloseal   tract  fistula,   ba^ed  on  Bw* 
Parish,    Medical    Cor]:»s,    V.    S.    N.  a^y's  ca«!€,  showing  the  numerous  invaginations  characteristic  of 

these  fistulas.     Caustics  and  cautery   fail   to  cure  and   d)»iecti':)o 
is   the   treatment    of    choice.         "^ 
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Fig.  5.   (Reproduced  from  Keen's  Surgery). — ^Thyrogrloflsal  tract  and  its  relations. 


The  lower  end  of  the  mass  was  bulbous,  the 
upper  portion  cord-like.  The  whole  was  dis- 
sected upward  and  the  cord-like  part  freed 
from  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Ex- 
amination of  sections  of  the  tissue  confirmed 
the  provisional  diagnosis. 

What  is  the  thyroglossal  duct?  In  the  first 
place,  according  to  Butlin,  it  is  not  a  duct,  as 
it  performs  no  such  function,  but  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  tract.  These  thyroglossal 
ducts  are  embryonic  rests  or  remnants.  They 
represent  anomalies  of  embryonic  development. 

These  thyroglossal  rests  may  be  compared 
with  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  descent 
of  the  testicle.  The  processus  vaginalis,  as  we 
know,  may  meet  obstruction  and  cryptorchidism 
result,  or  the  testis  may  properly  descend,  but 
the  processus  vaginalis  may  fail  to  form  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis  and  congenital  hernia 
result,  or,  again,  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  may 
form  normally,  but  the  processus  vaginalis  may 
be  imperfectly  obliterated,  so  that  congenital 
hydrocele  of  the  cord  arises. 

The  urachus,  which,  when  the  allointois  is 
imperfectly  obliterated,  may  give  rise  to  cysts 
and  fistulas  discharging  pus  or  urine  at  the 
umbilicus,  may  be  compared  with  the  thyro- 
glossal duct  in  that,  while  the  anomalies  refer- 
able to  the  urachus  constitute  most  of  the  con- 
ditions arising  in  the  median  line  between  the 


symphysis  and  the  umbilicus,  likewise,  a  cyst 
or  fistula  arising  in  the  median  cervical  line 
may  practically  always  be  ascribed  to  incom- 
pletely obliterated  thyroglossal  duct. 

To  get  the  proper  understanding  of  thyro- 
glossal cysts  and  persistent  thyroglossal  tracts, 
one  must  review  the  embryology  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  Three  anlagen,  comparable  to  the  three 
lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  concerned  in  its 
development.  The  lateral  lobes  arise  from 
anlagen,  one  on  either  side,  which  have  devel- 
oped from  the  fourth  branchial  f urrowls.  These 
do  not  concern  us  in  the  consideration  of  the 
thyroglossal  duct.  The  middle  lobe  arises  from 
a  superior  anlage,  which  develops  from  the 
mouth  or  pharynx  area,  more  specifically,  from 
the  tongue.  The  tongue  develops  in  three  por- 
tions. All  that  in  front  of  the  circumvallate 
papilla,  the  anterior  three-fifths,  is  formed  from 
a  single  median  body.  The  posterior  two-fifths 
of  the  tongue  is  formed  in  halvps.  At  tTie  point 
of  union  of  these  three  portions,  there  appears 
a  tubular  depression  with  a  bilobed  anlage  at  its 
base,  from  which  tissue  the  greater  part  of  the 
mid  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  formed. 

Min6t  points  out  a  slender,  hollow  pedicle  in 
the  groove  known  as  the  sulcus  arcuatus  be- 
tween the  tissue  about  to  form  the  epiglottis  and 
tuberculum  impar,  which  develops  later  into 
the  tongue.    The  obliterated  upper  end  of  this 
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hollow  pedicle  is  later  identified  as  the  fora- 
men caecum  on  the  back  of  the  tongue.  It 
appears  that  the  thyroid  tissue  descends  from 
the  mouth  area  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
testes  descend.  The  tube  which  develops  in 
consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  thyroid  is 
known  as  the  thyroglossal  duct,  or  Duct  of  His 
(whose  researches  developed  this  important 
fact). 

The  hyoid  bone,  which  develops  at  the  fifth 
week,  crosses  the  line  of  the  descending  thyroid. 
Mayo  states  that  forty  per  cent,  of  thyroids  in 
their  descent  are  entangled  by  the  hyoid,  caus- 
ing a  stringing  out  of  the  thyroid  tissue  to  a 
variable  degree.  This  descent  and  stringing  out 
of  the  thyroid  tissue  accounts  for  the  lingual, 
sublingual,  accessory,  and  other  forms  of  aber- 
rant thyroids,  and  explains  the'  occasional 
presence  of  thyroid  tissue  in  the  walls  of  thyro- 
glossal  cysts. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  medial  cervical  cysts 
and  fistulas  are  distinct  from  branchial  cysts  and 
fijstulas,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  confused. 
Being  remnants  of  embryonic  development,  they 
retain  their  powers  of  generation  and  growth 
when  operated  upon  unless  every  bit  of  the 
structure  is  removed.  These  thyroglossal  fistu- 
las sometimes  open  through  a  delicate  foramen 
in  the  center  of  the  hyoid  bone,  a  fact  which 
may  explain  why  operation  sometimes  fails  to 
cure  in  these  cases. 

The  Duct  of  His  is  lined  with  temporary 
pharyngeal  epithelium,  and  is  probably  a  phy- 
logenetic  remnant  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
thyroid.  Gaskill  has  shown  that  this  duct  per- 
sists in  the  sea  scorpion  and  king  crab,  in  which 
the  thyroid,  being  a  true  sex  gland,  the  duct 
empties  into  the  uterus  or  genital  tract. 

In  addition  to  median  cervical  fistulas  and 
accessory  thyroids,  lingual  dermoids  may  ap- 
pear among  the  abnormalities  associated  with 
the  vagaries  of  the  thyroglossal  duct.  The  case 
reported  by  Wellington  Gray,  often  mentioned 
in  the  literature,  may  be  taken  as  a  classical 
example  of  lingual  dermoid;  this  was  the  size 
of  a  lemon  and  practically  filled  the  mouth. 

A  case  in  which  the  thyroglossal  duct  is  pa- 
tent from  foramen  caecum  in  tongue  to  isthmus 
of  thyroid  is.  not  known.  That  portion  of  the 
thyroglossal  tract  from  the  foramen  caecum  to 
hyoid  bone  is  known  as  the  ductus  lingulis,  that 
portion  from  hyoid  to  thyroid  has  been  called 
the  ductus  thyroideus.  Most  of  the  anomalies 
noted  havo  arisen  from  the  ductus  thvroideus. 


Sir  John  Bland-Sutton  cites  cases  of  lingual 
dermoids,  which  have  been  classified  as  arising 
from   the   ductus   lingulis. 

Woolsey's  case  is  interesting  for  several  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  classical  example 
of  one  of  these  cysts  of  the  thj^roglos^l  tract 
arising  in  the  mouth  area,  that  is,  between  the 
hyoid  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  In  its 
sublingual  aspect,  it  was  the  size  of  a  small 
egg,  and,  in  its  submental  aspect,  the  size  of  a 
small  apple.  The  mass  pushed  the  tongue  up- 
ward and  the  patient  sought  treatment  by 
operation  because  of  diflBculty  in  speaking^ 
mastication,  and  deglutition.  The  mass  was 
fluctuant.  At  operation,  the  cystic  tumor  was 
found  attached  to  the  pedicle  (thyroglossal 
dufct),  which  latter  extended,  as  a  cord-like 
structure,  upward  between  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  Subsequent  to  operation,  the  patient 
developed  edema  of  the  glottis,  and  first  intu- 
bation, and  then  tracheotomy  had  to  be  per- 
formed. Other  reports  of  thyroglossal  cysts  in 
the  mouth  area  also  indicate  that  the  operative 
risk  is  great,  as  compared  with  the  uneventful 
course  of  operations  for  thyroglossal  cyst  in  the 
cervical  area.  Thyroglossal  cysts  in  the  cervi- 
cal areas  are  usually  lined  with  ciliated,  colum- 
nar epithelium,  while  those  in  the  mouth  area 
are  lined  with  squamous  epithelium  for  the  most 
part. 

The  case  reported  by  Parish  is  interesting 
because  of  his  success  in  passuig  an  opaque 
sectional  probe  upward  into  the  duct  and  thus 
obtaining  an  x-ray  record  of  its  extent.  Others 
have  tried  to  inject  the  duct  with  a  silver  salt 
in  efforts  to  obtain  x-ray  pictures  of  its  inva- 
ginations. Some  investigators  have  tested  the 
patency  of  the  ducts  with  injections  of  methy- 
line  blue,  sugar  solutions  or  strychnine,  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  there  were  through-and- 
through  patency,  these  substances  would  ap- 
pear at  the  foramen  caecum.  So  far,  these 
efforts  have  failed  to  demonstrate  such  a  case. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  thyroglossal  duct 
is  a  blind  pouch  rather  than  a  duet  in  the  true 
sense.  Evidently,  these  methods  have  been 
tried  because  of  the  success  obtained  in  injec- 
tion experiments  in  anomalies  of  the  urachus. 

Vemeuil,  in  1853,  described  cysts  in  the 
thyrohyoid  region,  which  he  ascribed  to  thyro- 
hyoid bursae,  of  which  he  found  several. 
Others  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  cases  were 
true  thyroglossal  cysts. 
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Neumann  has  ascribed  many  so-called  ranulae 
to  cystic  dilatation  of  the  ductus  lingulis. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  note  that 
Durham  gives  persistence  of  the  sinus  praecer- 
vicalis  as  one  other  possible  cause  of  median 
cervical  fistulae.  The  sinus  praecervicalis,  you 
will  remember,  is  a  cleft  formed  by  the  sinking 
of  the  lowermost  arches  and  disappears  in  later 
-embryonic  life  through  a  coalescence  of  ridges. 
Durham  states  that  fistulae  arising  through  per- 
sistence of  the  sinus  praecervicalis  are  lined 
with  squamous  epithelium.  A  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  cervical  fistulae  may 
be  considered  a  refinement,  which  must  remain 
undetermined. 
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American  Red  Cross  ChH/D  Welfare  CniNics 
IN  Greece. — A  number  of  infant  welfare  clinics 
have  been  established  in  Greece  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Many  young  Greek  women  are  be- 
ing instructed  in  the  care  of  children  and  taught 
how  to  distinguish  the  various  types  of  diseases. 
The  course  covers  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and  on 
the  completion  of  the  work,  those  who  take  it 
are  expected  to  work  among  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  instructing  mothers  how  to  care  for 
their  children. 


EPIDEMIC  WORK  AT  THE  BOSTON  CITY 
HOSPITAL. 

Br  GizTBUDs  L.  Farmer  and  Janett  Schoenfexd. 

Department  of  Medical-Social  Work, 

During  the  autumn  of  1918,  the  Boston  City 
Hospital  passed  through  what  has  probably 
been  its  most  trjang  experience  since  the  open- 
ing in  1864. 

Already  handicapped  by  war  conditions, 
seriously  weakened  in  both  its  administrative, 
medical,  and  nursing  personnel,  the  influenza 
epidemic  brought  in  addition  hundreds  of  ter- 
ribly sick  and  dying  patients  crowding  into  the 
wards.  In  its  capacity  as  a  municipaV  insti- 
tution the  hospital  had  to  mee^  this  situation 
as  best  it  might. 

During  the  last  of  September  and  the  first 
of  October,  when  the  'epidemic  was  at  its  height, 
our  small  group  of  medical-social  workers,  real- 
izing the  terrific  struggle  through  which  the 
hospital  administration  was  parsing,  was  led 
to  offer  its  services  in  the  wards,  although 
some  of  us  were  untrained  as  purses. 

We  soon  realized,  however,  that  our  best 
service  would  be  in  facilitating  the  discharges 
of  those  patients  (most  of  them  non-influenza 
cases)  in  physical  condition  suitable  for  dis- 
charge, yet  detained  in  the  wards,  thus  adding 
to  the  burden  of  the  nurses,  and  deterring  them 
from  their  paramount  task  of  caring  for  the 
critically  ill,  at  the  same  time  continuing  the 
exposure  of  these  patients  to  the  danger  of 
infection.  Quarantine  had  kept  relatives  and 
friends  strictly  apart,  and  days  and  weeks  saw 
these  convalescent  patients  with  their  dis- 
charges unfulfilled,  and  they  a  needless  tax 
upon  an  over-wrought  hospital.  The  breaking 
down  of  the  hospital  machinery  for  discharge 
added  to  their  number. 

This  emergency  period  lasted  about  three 
weeks.  In  most  instances  our  visits  to  the 
homes  and  elsewhere  brought  about  speedy 
discharges.  In  a  few  cases  home  conditions 
were  found  to  be  so  deplorable  that  plans  had 
to  be  delayed. 

Difficulties  found  among  the  patients  await- 
ing discharge  ranged  from  a  simple  arrange- 
ment of  transportation,  or  the  procuring  of 
suitable  clothing  so  as  to  enable  the  patient  to 
leave  the  hospital,  to  the  more  complex  problem 
of  providing  convalescent  care  for  a  homeless 
man,  for  an  attempted  suicide,  chronic  care  for 
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the  mentally  deranged,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  whole  families  stricken  with  influenza,  where 
the  death  or  serious  illness  of  one  or  both  par- 
ents had  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  hitherto 
normal  family  group.  Did  space  permit,  many 
instances  could  be  cited  illustrative  of  this 
phase  of  our  work. 

About  the  middle  of  October  we  were  called 
upon  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  so-called 
Mayor's  Emergency  Committee,  under  the 
Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  Woodward.  ^  This  in- 
volved an  attempt  at  one  medical-follow-up 
home  visit  to  each  of  the  upwards  of  5,000 
patients  who  had  been  under  the  home  nurs- 
ing care  of  the  District  Nursing  Association 
during  a  certain  period.  The  work  involved 
even  in  this  simple  plan  was  enormous,  and 
could  not  be  very  effective.  Much  good,  how- 
ever, was  no  doubt  accomplished. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  if  we  had  felt  it  expe- 
dient to  help  the  district  nurses  to  follow  up 
their  influenza  cases,  we  could  do  no  less  for  the 
patient^  who  had  been  cared  for  in  our  own 
hospital  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
(only  32  of  the  above  patients  had  been  treated 
in  our  wards). 

Another  consideration  was  the  fact  that  phy- 
sicians were  predicting  the  probable  occurrence 
of  certain  after  eflfects  due  to  the  epidemic: 
phthisis,  ear  troubles,  heart  disease,  etc. 

Our  own  work  had  already  shown  us  the 
social  disabilities  which  too  often  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  epidemic. 

In  November,  1918,  therefore,  we  decided  to 
undertake  intensive  follow-up  work  for  the  993 
patients  with  a  diagnosis  of  influenza  or  pneu- 
monia, or  both,  who  had  been  discharged  from 
the  main  hospital  and  the  South  Department 
from  September  11th  to  October  31st.  Of  this 
number  38%  had  died  in  the  wards.  What  con- 
ditions existed  in  the  homes  as  a  result  of  this 
loss?  Were  other  members  of  these  families 
ill  at  home?  How  were  they  being  provided 
for?  These  last  considerations  led  to  our  de- 
ciding to  include  in  our  work  the  families  of 
those  patients  who  had  died  in  the  hospital. 

From  the  list  of  the  993  patients  we  elimi- 
nated the  following: 

Patients  with  residence  outside  Boston 11 

Patients  with  residence  outside  Massachusetts.  14 

Patients  admitted  from  other  institutions. .  .31 

(Including    Canton    School    for    Crippled 


Children,  Home  for  Destitute  'Catholic 
Children,  Boston  State  Hospital.  Charles 
Street  Jail). 

Patients  in  military  service 86 

Previously  in  care  of  the  District  Nursing 

Association    .* 32 

Doctors,  nurses,,  private  patients,  etc 92 

It  was  felt  that  th«se  266  persons  were  obvi- 
ously provided  for,  and  should  not  be  included 
in  our  investigations. 

visrriNG. 

During  November  and  December  under  one  of 
our  workers.  Miss  Gormley,  assisted  by  two  other 
members  of  our  staflf,  and  two  of  the  students 
from  the  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers,  727 
addresses  were  visited,  and  much  data  collected. 
We  received  valuable  assistance  in  these  initial 
visits  from  the  District  Nursing  Association  and 
the  Women's  Motor  Amibulance  Corps  of  the 
Bed  Cross,  as  well  as  from  a  member  of  our 
own  committee  who  lent  us  the  use  of  her  car. 

Of  the  727  addresses  visited  no  information 
was  available  in  20% : 

1.  63  addresses,  9%  of  those  visited,  had 
given  wrong  addresses  on  admission. 

2.  80  patients,  11%,  or  their  families,  had 
moved  and  could  not  be  traced. 

Information  was  often  obtainable  by  con- 
sulting relatives,  friends,  landladies,  either  by 
interview  or  letter,  where  it  was  not  possible  to 
reach  the  patients  themselves.  In  this  way  re- 
ports were  obtained  on  584  patients.  This 
represented  a  group  of  554  families. 

RESULTS   OP   VISITING. 

Our  contact  with  these  554  families  brought 
us  in  touch  with  1006  individuals  who  had  been 
ill  with  iiifluenza,  pneumonia,  or  both ;  594  per- 
sons had  received  hospital  care,  ten  of  these  at 
the  Massachusetts  General,  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
ham,  and  Children's  Hospitals,  th€  remaining 
584  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  while  412  had 
been  under  treatment  at  home.  Many  of  those 
treated  at  home,  especially  in  the  case  of  young 
children,  apparently  had  not  been  ill  enough  ' 
to  require  the  services  of  a  physician. 

The  total  number  of  patients  admitted  and 
discharged  from  the  Main"  Hospital  and  South 
Department  are  shown  in  Chart  I. 

The  distribution  of  cases  by  families  is  shown 
on  Chart  II.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  about 
30*^  of  the  persons  we  came  in  touch  with  were 
men  living  alone  in  lodging  or  rooming  houses. 
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Chabt  I. 

Patients   Treated   in   the   BoBton   City   Hospital   for 

Influenza,  Pneumonia,  or  Both,  during  the  Height 

of  the  E>pidemic,  Sept.  11,  fo  Oct.  31,  1918. 


Totals 


Males 


FBMAJ'ES 


Records  of 
Patients 

^^ 

% 

'No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Totals    

993 

100 

682 

100 

311 

100 

Died  in  wards.. 

380 

38 

243 

35 

136 

44 

Dischaiiged 

ei3 

62 

439 

65 

175 

56 

Main  Hospital  . . . 

641 

100 

345 

100 

290 

100 

Died  in  wards.. 

270 

42 

140 

41 

180 

44 

Discharged     . . . 

371 

58 

205 

59 

166 

56 

South  Department 

352 

100 

333 

100 

19 

100 

Died  in  wards. . 

110 

31 

104 

31 

6 

32 

Discharged     

.242 

69 

229 

69 

13 

68 

Chabt  II 

Distribution  by  Methods  of  Care  Provided  for  Pa- 
tients Who  had  Influenza,  Pneumonia,  or  Both,  in 
Families  Visited  in  the  Course  of  this  Investi- 
gatioQ. 


Cases  Reported 
IN   Families 


Totals    

One  case  . . . 
Two  cases  . . 
Three  cases  . 
Four  cases  ♦ . 
Five  cases  . . 
Six  cases  ... 
Seven  cases  . 
Eight  cases  . 


5  s  o  & 

♦564 

357 

78 

46 

30 

25 

10 

4 

4 


1006 
857 
156 
128 
120 
125 
60 
.28 


Number  of  .  CAfs^. 
TUated  11c 

Hospitals     Homn 

t594    412 


32 


357 
86 
53 
38 
36 
15 
4 
5 


0 
70 
75 
82 
80 
45 
24 
27 


*  584  individuals  treated  in  B.O.H.  represent  564  families. 
1 10  individuals  were  treated  in  other  hospitals. 

Chart  III. 

Subsequent  Records  of  Patients  Who  had  been  Treated 
for  Influenza,  Pneumonia,  or  Both,  and  were  Dis- 
charged Alive  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital, 
Sept.  11,  to  Oct.  31,  1918. 

Records  of 
Discharged  Patients 

Total  number  pa-  "^ 

tients     discharged  ^272    100    171     100    101    100 
Entirely  well  . .     168      62    111       65      57      56 


In  care  of  pri- 
vate doctor 

In  care  of  other 
di8i)eusaries  . . . 
Further  super- 
vision at  B.C.H. 
Died  at  home  . . 


19 

19 

63 
3 


10        6 


9 


9 


11       11 


23 
1 


42 
0 


24 
0 


21 
3 


21 
3 


•  No    available    reports    on    341     patients    who    were    discharged 
to  their  homes. 

Chabt  Ilia. 

Records  of  Other  Members  of  DLschar^reci   Patients' 

Families  Found  to  have  been  111  with  Influenza, 

Pneumonia,  or  Both,  and  who  were  Cared  for 

in  their  Own  Homes. 


Totals 

Maler 

Females 

Records   of 
Hember^   of   Families 

No.   . 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Totals    

143 

100 
64 

91 
55 

100 
61 

131 

88 

100 

Entirely  well  . . 

67 

In  care  of  pri- 

vate doctor   . . . 

11 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

In  care  of  other 

(Usix'nsariw   . . . 

6 

3 

4 

5 

0 

2 

Further   super- 

vision at,  B.C.H. 

49 

22 

22 

24 

27 

21 

Died  at  homo  . . 

13 

6 

5 

5 

8 

6 

CONDITIONS     POUND     AMONG     THE     PATIENTS    DIS- 
CHARGED TO  THEIR  HOMES. 

In  the  case  of  the  613  patients  who  were  dis- 
charged relieved,  efforts  were  made: 

1.  To  determine  their  physical  condition; 

2.  Where  necessary  to  provide,  or  see  that 
provision  was  made  for  further  adequate  medi- 
cal care,  either  in  our  own  Out  Patient  Depart- 
ment, with  private  physicians,  or  elsewhere. 

Medical  conditions  found  in  hospital  patients 
are  shown  in  Chart  III. 

The  medical  condition  of  members  of  these 
families  who  had  been  treated  at  home  is  shown 
in  Chart  Ilia. 

RESULTS  POUND  IN  THE  PAMILIBS  OF  THOSE  WHO 
HAD    DIED  IN    THE   WARDS. 

The  families  of  those  who  had  died  in  the 
wards  were  visited  in  order  to  detetrmine  the 
needs  of  other  members  of  their,  families,  medi- 
cally and  socially.  Of  the  380  addresses  visited, 
information  was  obtained  in  312  instances.  This 
312  represents  286  families.  53  of  the  286 
must  be  eliminated  because  they  were  found  to 
be  single  men  living  alone  in  lodging  houses. 

In  addition,  60  of  the  286  were  found  to  be 
families  where  there  was  no  other  member  ill 
with  influenza  and  where  there  was  no  social 
situation.  In  the  remaining  173  families,  190 
individuals  were  found  to  have  been  ill  with 
influenza,  pneumonia,  or  both.  The  following 
results  were  found: 

Well   entirely    107 

Died  at  home   ^  19 

In  care  of  private  doctor 10 

In  care  of  other  dispensary  .  .^. . . .     9 

Under  B.C.H.  supervision 45 

• 

MEDICAL  SITUATIONS  AND  HOW  THETT  WERE  MET. 

The  medical  follow-up  included  inquiry  by 
telephone  or  letter  from  private  doctors,  other 
dispensaries,  and  two  or  more  visits  to  indi- 
viduals. If  an  individual  showed  any  after- 
effects and,  according  to  investigation,  he  was 
under  no  other  medical  supervision,  he  was 
urged  to  report  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital 
Out  Patient  Department.  This  group  num- 
bered 157  persons. 

The  classification  of  after-effects  as  they  were 
recorded  on  first  vnsit  to  the  patient  is  shpwn 
on  Chart  IV.  In  many  instances  the  after- 
effects as  noted  were  found  on  further  examina- 
tion by  our  physicians  in  the  Out  Patient  De- 
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partment  to  be  only  slight  symptoms  of  a  much 
more  serious  condition.  The  subsequent  diag- 
noses as  found  on  medical  records  later  were  as 
follows : 

1.  Empyema.  2.  Loss  of  hair.  3.  Phthisis. 
4.  Tonsillitis.    5.  Cardiac  conditions. 

Other  physical  conditions,  such  as  chronic 
bronchitis,  mitral  disease,  arthritis,  that  may 
not  have  in  any  way  been  influenced  by  influ- 
enza, were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  proper  medical  care  provided. 

In  a  lyimber  of  cases  it  was  found  that  indi- 
viduals were  suffering  from  some  after-effects 
which  they  considered  slight.  They  6ould  not 
be  persuaded  to  report  to  a  free  clinic,  yet 
to  their  own  minds  their  sjTuptoms  did  not 
warrant  the  exx>enditure  of  any  money  for 
medical  care  with  a  private  doctor.  To  illus- 
trate, Mt>  McL.  has  a  cough,  excessive  fatigue, 
sweats,  sleeplessness.  He  claims  '*When  I  need 
a  doctor  I  know  where  to  get  one,  but  now  I 
have  better  use  for  the  money."  He  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  come  to  the  clinic  or  attend 
any  other  evening  clinic  that  would  not  inter- 
fere with  his  work. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  classify  the  ages 
of  the  993  patients  except  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Department.  This  classification  of  352 
shows  that  the  greatest  age  incidence  was  in 
males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty 
years.    While  this  group  is  far  too  small  to  be 


of  much  significance,  it  does  agree  with  the  find- 
ings throughout  the  country,  that  influenza 
seems  to  attack  a  person  in  the  prime  of  life. 

SOCIAL    SITUATIONS    AND    HOW    THEY    WERE    MET. 

The  social  problems  that  were  met  with  were 
many  and  varied.     Including: 

Providing  needed  convalescent  care:  The 
cooperation  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Con- 
valescent Home,  Chickering  House,  St.  Luke's, 
Wellesley,  were  secured  for  this  purpose. 

Material  Belief:  Mothers'  Aid,  Provident  As- 
sociation, Associated  Charities,  Churches, 
American  Red  Cross,  Federated  Jewish  Chari- 
ties, Adult  Poor  Department,  Catholic  Charita- 
ble Bureau,  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Society,  State 
Board  of  Charity,  and  our  own  Special  Relief 
Fund.  All  these  agencies  aided  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  situations. 

Providing  for  children  was  made  possible 
with  the  cooperation  of  Baby  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  Children's  Friend,  Children's  In- 
stitutions Department,  Home  for  Little  Wan- 
derers, Children's  Aid  Society. 

Specialized  Medical  care  was  provided  by  the 
Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital,  Norfolk  State 
Hospital,  Psychopathic  Hospital. 

The  Dietetic  Bureau  undertook  to  teach 
proper  preparation  of  food  to  families  where 
this  need  was  evident. 

The  Housing  Commission  received  reports  on 
conditions  that  were  in  violation  of  the  hous- 
ing laws  of  the  State.  Unsanitary  living  con- 
ditions found  in  homes,  not  due  to  housing, 
were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Other  agencies  who  cooperated  were  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Tufts  Dental 
School,  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  District 
Nursing  Association,  and  Prenatal  Nurse. 

Many  families  were  entirely  wiped  out, 
others  had  lost  members  of  their  families  and 
had  been  unable  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment.    To  illustrate: 

Johnnie  B.,  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  in 
the  hospital  three  months  with  pneumonia.  He 
was  ready  for  discharge  and  the  doctor  re- 
ported this  situation  to  the  social  worker.  When 
she  visited,  she  found  the  step- father  and  two 
of  six  children  ill  with  influenza  at  home.  Two 
other  children  had  died  of  the  dread  disease 
the  previous  week.  Having  no  income  during 
the  illness  of  the  father,  the  body  of  the  first 
child  who  had  died  remained  for  three  days  on 
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the  kitchen  table  until  this  condition  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Health 
Nurse.  The  family,  were  loaned  money  for 
burial  by  the  church  for  both  children.  Being 
80  in  debt  the  mother  desired  to  go  to  work,  but 
this  arrangement  would  not  prove  to  the 
best  advantage  of  Johnnie,  who  needed  his 
mother's  care  when  he  returned  home.  The 
house  they  lived  in  had  been  condemned.  Be- 
fore Johnnie's  return  home  another  better  tene- 
ment* was  found  and  the  family  moved.  Be- 
cause of  their  indebtedness  to  the  church,  they 
refused  further  aid.  Finally  they  were  per- 
suaded to  allow  social  service  to  advance  loan 
for  coal,  provisions  and  clothing,  to  be  paid  in 
small  installments.  By  this  time  the  father  was 
able  to  return  to  work,  and  the  mother  con- 
tinued to  remain  at  home  and  care  for  her 
children.  With  the  hel^  of  the  Dietetic  Bureau, 
she  is  being  shown  how  best  to  buy  and  prepare 
food  for  her  family.  The  District  Nurse  calls 
daily  to  dress  Johnnie's  open  wound,  and  he 
reports  to  the  Out  Patient  Department  every 
week,  in  the  Red  Cross  car.  A  Children's 
Aid  Society  Home  liibrary  was  installed  and 
Johnnie's  forced  leisure  hours  are  being  util- 
ized in  reading  good  wholesome  books. 

Another  situation  that  illustrates  something 
of  the  constructive  work  *  done  in  the  White 
family.  Mrs.  White  and  her  two  children  were 
all  patients  in  the  hospital.  Mr.  White  was 
overseas  fighting  for  his  country.  As  soon  as 
Mrs.  White  was  fit  to  leave  the  hospital,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  her  to  receive  con- 
valescent care  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  con- 
valescent home.  The  two  children  have  been 
placed  by  the  Children's' Mission  with  the  help 
of  the  Red  Cross,  and  when  they  are  entirely 
well  again,  this  soldier's  family  will  be  re- 
united ready  to  receive  him. 

In  our  visiting,  we  foijnd  that  a  father, 
mother  and  two  children  had  died  of  influenza, 
leaving  a  two  weeks  old  baby  the  only  living 
member  of  the  family,  in  the  care  of  grand- 
parents, well  meaning  but  ignorant.  The  Baby 
Hygiene  Association  Nurse  is  supervising  the 
feeding,  and  from  recent  reports  the  baby  is 
''doing  nicely." 

SUMMARY  OP  OUR  MEDICAL  POLLOW-UP  WORK. 

From  September  11th  to  October  31st,  1918, 
993  influenza  patients  were  discharged  from  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 


62%  were  ** discharged  relieved." 

38%  had  died  in  the  wards. 

As  these  patients  were  not  studied  as  a  group 
on  admission,  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  the 
38%  had  been  moribund  at  the  time.  We  do 
know  that  many  patients  were  admitted  in  that 
Condition. 

With  from  1  to  8  influenza  patieiits  in  each 
family  this  brought  us  in  contact  with  1006 
persons  in  554  families. 

Of  those  ** discharged  relieved,"  62%  were 
found  to  be  entirely  well  and  leading  normal 
lives  by  the  end  of  December,  that  is,  from 
about  2  to  3  months  after  discharge. 

1%  had  relapsed  and  died  at  home. 

37%  showed  after  effects. 

Of  other  members  of  the  families  of  this 
group  64%  were  entirely  well,  6%  had  died  at 
home,  and  30%  showed  after  effects. 

In  the  173  families  of  those  patients  who  had 
died  in  the  wards,  190  persons  had  had  influ- 
enza. Of  these  56%  were  entirely  well,  10% 
had  died,  and  34%  showed  after  effects. 

While  our  figures  show  a  similarity  in  the 
final  results  of  both  hospital  and  home  treat- 
ment, no  conclusions  are  possible  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  fair  to  assume  that  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  may  have  been  more  seri- 
ously ill. 

While  in  many  instances  we  were  obliged  to 
allow  too  long  a  time  to  elapse  between  the  time 
of  discharge  and  our  initial  visits,  on  the  whole 
we  were  successful: 

1.  In  securing  adequate  medical  after  care 
for  the  majority  of  those  patients  wfco  showed 
after  effects.  » 

2.  In  many  instances  some  form  of  social 
readjustment  was  needed  and  was  supplied. 

Practically  all  of  the  classification  and  tabula- 
tion involved  in  this  study  was  done  by  Miss 
Schoenfeld  as  part  of  a  required  study  for  the 
Boston  School  for  Social  Workers.  She  also 
had  charge  of  the  visiting  and  intensive  social 
case  work  necessary  to  complete  the  study  dur- 
ing January  and  February. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  involved  in  this  sort  of  inten- 
sive medical-social  after  care,  also  a  good  deal 
of  expense.  While  the  disease  has  not  again 
reached  the  height  it  did  in  September  and 
October,  there  has  been  a 'steady  flow  of  admis- 
sions, and  two  wards  have  been  kept  filled  most 
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of  the  time.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  ^reat  re- 
gret to  us  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
take the  same  intensive  work  for  all  the  influ- 
enza patients.  We  have,  however,  done  what 
we  could  to  relieve  the  worst  conditions  and 
provide  some  medical  after  care. 


INFLUENZA  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  PRECIPI- 
TATING LATENT  PSYCHOSES  AND 
INITIATING  PSYCHOSES,  WITH  A 
BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  DISEASE 
AND  ANALYSIS  OF  CASES.* 

By  a.  F.  Harsis,  MJ)..  Worcewtbr,  Mass.. 

Pathologist,  WorceBier  State  Hospital. 

Influenza  as  an  epidemic  has  occurred  since 
the  early  ages.  Hippocrates  and  Livy  refer  to  an 
epidemic  in  412  B.  C,  which  is  claimed  by  med- 
ical historians*  to  be  in  all  probability  this 
same  entity.  There  is  mention  of  epidemics 
in  the  sixth  century  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
debility,  cough,  ancj  headache  were  the  princi- 
pal factors.  In  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries 
similar  epidemics  were  described. 

Positive  knowledge  regarding  the  epidemics 
is  dated  by  Wilson^  to  1510  when  Europe  was 
swept  by  a  great  pandemic  and,  during  the 
past  four  hundred  years,  upwards  of  seventy 
epidemics  have  occurred,  some  of  which  have 
been  pandemic.  ^ 

It  has  been  known  under  various  names,  two 
of  which  are  in  common  usage,  Influenza  and  La 
Grippe.  The  name  Influenza  is  supposed  to 
have  l^en  derived  from  the  Italians  who  at 
that  time  believed  the  stars  had  an  influence  on 
the  disease.  La  grippe  is  claimed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Polish  ^*Grypka.''» 

Some  interesting'  descriptions  are   found   in 

the  literature  relating  to  the  various  epidemics. 

In  Miss  Strickland's  ''Life  of  Mary  Stuart'^  is 

found    the   following  description   of   a   disease 

,  called  the  **New  Acquaintance.'' 

** Immediately  upon  the  Queen's  arrival  here 
she  fell  acquainted  with  a  new  disease  that  is 
common  in  this  town  called  here  the  'New  Ac- 
quaintance,' which  also  pa.ssed  through  her 
whole  household  sparing  neither  lord,  lady,  or 
damoiselle — not  so  niuch  as  either  French  or 
English.    It  is  a  pain  in  their  heads  that  have 

•  Read  before  Worcester  Di»trict  Medical  Society,  April  16,  1919. 


it  and  a  soreness  in  their  stomach,  with  a  great 
cough;  it  xemaineth  with  some  longer,  with 
others  shorter  time  as  it  findeth  apt  bodies  for 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

**The  Queen  kept  her  bed  six  days;  there  was 
no  appearance  of  danger,  nor  many  that  die  of 
the  diseasfe  except  some  old  folk."' 

Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,*  in  describing  the 
epidemic  of  1789-90,  states  **that  members  of 
the  first  Congress  which  met  in  New  York  com- 
plained on  arriving  in  Philadelphia  of  colds, 
which  they  attributed  to  travelling  by  night 
in  public  stages.  The  malady  spread  so  widely 
it  was  soon  recognized  as  influenza.  Thousands 
of  people  suffered  in  Philadelphia  Without  be- 
ing confined  to  the  house.  Perpetual  coughing 
was  heard  in  everj'  street  of  the  city.  Buying 
and  selling  was  rendered  tedious  by  the  cook- 
ing of  the  farmer  and  merchant  in  the  market 
places.  It  even  rendered  divine  services 
scarcely  intelligible  in  the  churches." 

Delirium  accompanying  influenza  has  long 
been  recognized  and  is  often  an  early  and 
alarming  symptom.  Knapp,  quoting  from 
Schweich  **Die  Influenzie,''  states  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1590  in  Germany  some  of  the  victims 
were  violently  insane  and  wandered  over  the 
hills  in  their  delirium.'  Huxham  refers  to  the 
delirium  accompanying  the  disease  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1737.^ 

Bonnet  of  Bordeaux  observed  one  case  of 
acute  mania  following  the  epidemic  of  1837,  and 
Crichton-Browne  one  case  of  acute  dementia  fol- 
lowing the  epidemic  of  1874.*  Petriquin/  re- 
ferring to  the  epidemic  of  1837,  records  several 
patients  tormented  by  melapcholy  ideas  and 
four  or  live  suicides  were  accomplished  at  the 
hospital  in  Paris.  R-ush,  referred  to  by  Mariet,' 
in  .speaking  of  the  epidemic  of  1789-91,  men- 
tions several  persons  were  stricken  with  symp- 
toms of  insanity  and  one  attempted  suicide: 
he  also  speaks  of  several  having  had  hallucina- 
tions of  sight. 

In  connection  with  the  pandemic  of  1889-92, 
we  find  isolated  reports  which  are  more  or  less 
numerous  in  describing  the  pandemic  of  1889- 
92  and  considerable  discussion  by  the  French, 
Dutch,  English,  and  German,  relative  to  psy- 
choses associated  with  influenza. 

Kirn  of  Freiburg*  collected  data  on  54  cases 
and  concludes  that  where  delirium  occurs  with 
hallucinations  and  delusions  during  the  febrile 
period,  the  patients  recover  from  the  same  and 
are  rarely  found  to  have  an  hereditary  predispo- 
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sition  to  insanity.  Where  the  psychoses  develops 
post  febrile  this  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  54%  who  thus  became  insane  labored  un- 
der the  predisposition.  He  collected  thirty-nine 
cases  and  found  insanity  usually  came  on  in 
from  four  to  eight  days  after  cessation  of  fever, 
and  in  some  the  symptoms  were  not  noted  un- 
til three  weeks.  He  found  that  melancholia 
(twenty-two  cases)  was  the  most  common  type; 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Psychiatric  Society 
of  Berlin,®  Lehmann  presented  three  cases  fol- 
lowing influenza  in  which  there  was  a  history 
of  mental  disease.  Miinter  reports  observations 
from  the  clinic  of  Mendel  and  concludes  that 
the  psychoses  following  influenza  so  far  have  not 
revealed  any  particular  symptoms  which  might 
^  classify  it  as  belonging  to  or  following  influenza. 
M.  Schuele^^  states  that  in  nine  cases,  influenza 
was  not  the  only  psychogenic  factor  but  simply 
the  exciting  cause. 

Savage,^^  quoting  Greisinger,  states  ''there 
is  no  simple  and  special  neurosis  depending  on 
influenza  alone,  but  various  forms  of  neurosis 
may  arise  in  predisposed  subjects.  Influenza 
alone  does  not  produce  insanity. ' '  Savage  states 
that  in  cases  where  influenza  has  precipitated 
another  attack  of  mental  disorder  it  resembles 
the  previous  attack;  and  that  any  form  of  men- 
tal disorder  may  follow ;  but  mental  depression, 
with  various  forms  of  melancholia,  is  the  most 
common  and  frequently  follows  the  influenza 
after  an  interval. 

Dr.  Harrington^^  in  reporting  eleven  cases  at 
Danvers  finds  predisposition  either  congenital 
or  acquired  in  all  but  one,  in  which  the  Jiistory 
was  not  obtained. 

Ladame^*  holds  the  opinion  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  predisposing  cause  to  insanity  following 
influenza. 

Menninger**  found  that  depression  was  un- 
common in  the  series  of  cases  he  analyzed,  and 
J;hat  delusions  and  hallucinations  were  most 
common.  Thirty-two  of  the  eighty  cases  ana- 
lyzed had  a  predisposing  factor;  while  in  forty- 
eight  no  predisposing  factor  could  be  traced. 

.  During  the  past  five  months,  eighteen  pa- 
tients, five  male  and  thirteen  female,  have  been 
admitted  to  this  institution,  the  direct  cause 
of  whose  commitments  has  been  attributed  to  a 
comparatively  recent  attack  of  influenza.  "We 
have  ruled  out  the  case  of  one  woman  who  was 
admitted  in  a  very  delirious  condition,  with  a 
temperature  of  106  degrees,  and  died  two  days 
after  admission  from  pneumonia  following  in- 


fluenza, and  are  considering  those  in  which  the 
mental  symptoms  developed  post  febrile.  Those 
in  which  an  alcoholic  or  syphilitic  history  was 
obtained  have  also  been  excluded. 

We  have  divided  these  into  two  classes: 

1.  Those  in  which  some  predisposing  factor 
could  be  traced. 

2.  Those  in  which  no  predisposing  factor 
could  be  traced. 

In  subdividing  Group  One,  of  which  there 
are  eight  cases,  we  find,  that  in  three,  influenza 
occurred  during  puerperal  period;  in  one  case 
which  has  not  cleared  up,  a  seven-months'  mis- 
carriage occurred.  The  other  two  have  im- 
proved and  are  at  present  on  visit.  The  diag- 
nosis of  dementia  praecox  was  made  in  each 
case.  Both  were  self-accusatory,  one  attempted 
suicide  before  commitment  by  jumping  from  a 
bridge,  and  both  entertained  illy-defined  perse- 
cutory ideas.  The  case  which -has  not  cleared 
remains  in  a  manic  condition — denudative,  de- 
structive, irrelevant  with  marked  flight  of  ideas. 
The  attack  of  influenza  was  not  severe  in  these 
cases,  an  apparently  good  recovery  being  made 
in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  and  the  temperature 
did  not  exceed  102  degrees.  Mental  symptoms 
were  apparent  in  seven  days,  in  two  and  in 
three  weeks  in  the  other. 

In  three  the  influenza  instigated  a  second 
mental  attack,  two  having  been  confined  previ- 
ously in  a  hospital  on  account  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. The  diagnosis  of  manic  depressive, 
manic,  was  made  in  two  cases;  the  post-infec- 
tious in  the  other,  v  These  patients  were  ad- 
mitted in  an  excited  condition,  were  destructive 
and  remained  in  a  disturbed  condition  for  peri- 
ods of  two,  three,  and  six  weeks.  Auditory  hal- 
lucinations and  delusions  of  persecution  were 
present  in  two  cases.  The  attack  of  influenza 
was  severe  in  each  case,  each  remaining  in  bed 
for  over  two  weeks,  and  the  temperature  ex- 
ceeded 103  degrees.  The  mental  symptoms 
were  apparent  in  one,  two,  and  four  weeks  after 
recovery  from  the  influenza. 

In  two  the  family  history  showed  defects ;  in 
one  the  father  and  sister  were  insane;  in  the 
other  a  grandfather  had  been  insane.  Both  of 
these  cases  were  diagnosed  as  dementia  praecox 
and  have  shown  no  improvement  during  their 
residence.  Delusions  and  hallucinations,  au- 
ditory in  one  instance,  visual  in  the  other,  were 
apparent  in  seven  and  ten  days  after  recovery 
from  the  influenza. 
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In  Group  Two,  in  which  no  predisposition 
could  be  traced,  there  are  nine  cases  with  the 
following  diagnosis: 

Dementia  praecox,  four;  unclassified  psy- 
choses, four;   post-infectious  psychoses,  one. 

In  the  four  cases  diagnosed  dementia  praecox, 
delusions  of  persecution  were  present  in  three; 
auditory  and  visual  hallucinations  in  two. 
Three  of  these  patients  have  shown  no  improve- 
ment during  their  residence  in  the  institution. 
One  was  taken  home. on  a  visit  but  had  not 
cleared  at  the  time  he  left  the  institution.  The 
mental  symptoms  were  apparent  in  two  weeks 
to  three  months  following  the  influenza. 

In  the  undajssified  cases,  repression  was 
present  and  marked  in  three^  bilt  these 
patients  cleared  after  a  short  hospital  resi- 
dence. The  attacks  of  the  influenza  in  these 
cases  were  severe  in  two,  and  moderately  so 
in  two  eases.  Depression  became  apparent  in 
from  one  to  three  weeks  after  recovery  from  the 
influenza. 

In  the  case  diagnosed  post-infectious  psy- 
I  chosis,  excitement,  and  illy-deflned  delusions  of 
'persccutioil  were  present.  This  patient  was 
taken  home  on  a  visit. 

The  diagnoses  of  these  cases  was  made  by  the 
staff  of  this  hospital  at  general  conference  when 
the  patient  was  presented  and  the  case  dis- 
cussed. 

While  this  series  is  too  small  to  draw 
any  definite  conclusions,  the  following  are 
rather  striking  points  and  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 

1.  Influenza  does  initiate  latent  psychoses, 
and  in  a  certain  number  of  instances,  insti- 
gates same. , 

2.  There  is  no, relation  of  the  severity  of  the 
attack  of  influenza  to  the  psychoses,  but  the 
latter  may  follow  mild  as  well  as  severe  ca.ses. 

3.  While  the  symptoms  develop  in  most 
cases  in  Jess  than  two  weeks  following  the 
febrile  period,  they  may  not  be  apparent  for 
three  months. 

4.  Delusions  and  hallucinations  were  the 
most  common  symptoms  in  this  series,  being 
present  in  ten  of  the  seventeen  cases.  Depres- 
sion was  the  most  pronounced  symptom  in  only 
three  cases,  while  excitement  and  destructive 
tendencies  were  present  in  fourteen. 

5.  While  any  form  of  psychoses  may  result, 
dementia  praecox  was  the  most  common  in  this 
series,  eight  of  the  seventeen  cases  presenting 


this  picture.     The  average  age  of  the  patients 
diagnosed  as  such  was  27  years. 

*  6.    There  is  a  possibility  of  an  organic  basis  in 
some  cases  for  the  picture  of  dementia  praecox. 
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HYSTERIA  IN  A  MALE  AS  A  DEFENSE 
REACTION.    A  CASE  REPORT* 

BT  KaXL  a.  fiiBNNINGai,   lULS.,  M..D.^  BOflTON, 

Some  years  ago  in  a  paper  entitled  *'HyB- 
teria  as  a  Weapon  in  Marital  Conflicts'" 
(Taunton  State  Hospital  Papers,  1914-15) 
Myerson  advanced  the  idea  that  among  the 
meastires  resorted  to  by  women  to  bring  about 
a  reprisal  for  the  resistance  to  their  desires  of 
an  uncongenial  husband,  hysteria  was  probably 
quite  frequent. 

A  case  is  cited.  A  woman  of  38  developed 
an  hysterical  state  of  paralysis  and  anesthesia 
following  a  domestic  quarrel.  It  appeared 
that  fainting,  vomiting  spells,  and  headaches 
also  followed  their  numerous  qusCkrrels,  and  had 
at  previous  times  been  sufficient  to  put  the  vic- 
tory on  her  side.  The  immediate  condition  of 
hysteria  resulted  from  an  issue  in  which  the 
husband  remained  obdurate. 

A  case  has  recently  come  to  our  attention  at 
the  Psycopathic  Hospital  which  seems  in  many 
ways  to  be  a  male  analogue  to  the  case  given 
by  Myerson,  as  illustrative  of  an  hysterical 
reaction  to  the  unpleasantness  of  domestic 
conflicts.  The  purpose  of  the  article  is 
not  to  defend  or  elaborate  the  idea  already 
well  before  the  mind  of  the  psychiatric 
world,  that  the  reaction  to  the  disagreeable 
may  be  an  etiological  factor  if  not  indeed  the 

•  Contribution   of   the    Psychopathic    Ho«piUl,   Seriec   of  1011. 
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essential  nature  of  hysteria.  This^  is  merely 
the  report  of  a  case  in  which  hysterical. symp- 
toms developed  in  a  man,  following  domestic 
difficulties,  without  evidence  of  other  form  of 
psychosis. 

'  Case  Histobt.  Patient  is  a  man  of  32,  of 
American  birth  and  ancestry,  Protestant  faith, 
negative  family  history.  He  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  by  the  police,  to  whom  he  had  gone 
with  the  com.plaint  that  his  landlady  and  his 
wife  had  threatened  to  call  the  police  if  he  re- 
turned home. 

His  present  illness  began  with  an  attack  of 
twitching  of  the  Arms,  legs,  and  head,  and  par- 
ticularly the  shoulders.  This  attack  began 
suddenly  three  weeks  •  before  adnussion.  He 
had  come  home  from  work  one  evening  ''very 
excited,"  to  use  his  wiJEe's  description,  and  at 
that  time  accused  his  wife  of  certain  miscon- 
duct and  unfaitiifulness.  He  continued  to 
have  these  twitching  attacks  of  the  limbs  from 
that  time  until  his  admis&fion  to  the  hospitaL 
He  consulted  several  charitable  hospital  clinics 
in  the  city  and  was,  in  each  case,  diagnosed 
''tic.''  During  the  three  weeks  he  railed  much 
against  his  wife  and  at  one  time  handled  her 
somewhat  roughly.  At  these  times  of  excite- 
ment his  twitchings  would  become  much  more 
severe. 

It  appears,  from  further  study  of  the  case, 
that  the  patient  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
siderably perturbed  by  his  wife's  misconduct. 
(This  unfaithfulness  on  her  part  was  fairly 
definitely  established.)  Two  years  prior  to 
his  admission  he  had  an  attack  similar  to  the 
present  one,  but  which  subsided  without  treat- 
ment after  a  few  weeks.  This  attack  also  had  fol- 
lowed a  domestic  altercation.  Since  that  time 
the  family  difficulties  had  increased,  the  wife 
gave  more  and  more  evidence  of  being  un- 
faithful to  him.  Immediately  preceding  the 
present  attack  he  had  been  much  a^tated  by 
the  fact  that  his  wife  left  the  home  for  a 
period  of  three  days  and  nights,  and  upon  the 
day  of  the  attack  he  had  discovered  a  letter 
of  a  compromising  nature  written  by  her  to 
one  of  her  male  friends.  He  also  discovered 
that  she  had  pawned  the  wedding  ring  he  had 
given  her  and  he  declared  that  she  had  be- 
come enraged  because  he  recovered  the  pawn 
ticket  from  her.  Then  followed  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  present  attack  as  detailed  above. 

Patient's  past  history  is  essentially  negative, 
although  he  admits  that  he  has  always  been 


** nervous.''  He  was  not  alcoholic;  had  never 
been  arrested.  Did  not  have  a  seclusive  tem- 
perament. He  earned  from  $30  to  $32  a  week, 
and  had  never  been  discharged. 

His  mental  examination  was  also  essentially 
negative.  His  psychological  examination 
showed  very  good  memory  and  learning  ability, 
his  final  rating  being,  however,  only  11.8  on 
the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point  Scale.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  psychologist  that  this  rather  low 
rating  has  ho  positive  significance  and  is  in 
the  usual  compass  of  the  hysterical  patients.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  resisted,  all  sug- 
gestions in  this  test.  His  physical  examination 
showed  him  t6  be  a  well  developed  and  well 
nourished  man,  6  feet,  1  inch  tall,  with  no 
disturbance  of  the  special  senses,  the  cutaneous 
or  deep  sensations,  gait  or  speech.  There  were 
no  neurological  or  somatic  abnormalities.  The 
laboratory  fitndings,  including  spinal  fluid  and 
blood  serum  Wassermann,  were  negative. 

The  paitient  was  discussed  at  staff  rounds  at 
which  time  he  was  rather  uncooperative,  and 
would  only  say  there  was  another  side  to  the 
story  than  that  of  his  wife.  At  the  staff  meet-  ' 
ing,  held  eight  days  after  admission,  the  pa- 
tient entered  the  room  with  a  functional  tor- 
ticollis, which  was  relieved  at  once  by  merely 
mechanical  (manual)  straig'htening  and  sug- 
gestion. He  ascribed  this  torticollis  to  results 
of  the  lumbar  puncture.  It  did  not  reappear. 
He  stated  in  this  interview  that  in  the  past, 
as  in  the  present  attacks,  the  twitchings  imme- 
diately followed  his  domestic  altercations,  and 
subsided  when  he  had  been  able  to  relieve  his 
mind  in  some  degree  of  the  worry  attendant 
upon  them.  The  diagnosis  of  ''hysteria," 
rather  infrequent  at  the  Psychopathic  Hospi- 
tal, was  unanimously  made  by  the  staff  at  that 
time. 

The  suggestions  made  by  Myerson  in  the 
paper  above  cited  and  in  a  more  recent  com- 
munication, *' Neuroses  of  the  Housewife," 
may  prove  to  throw  some  light  on  the  complex 
intricacies  of  the  relation  of  domesticity  and 
psychiatry.  If  the  theories  are  tenable,  one 
should  find  manifestations  in  the  male  as  well  ^ 
as  in  the  female  of  the  species,  since  although 
ordinarily  the  domestic  interest  is  less  developed 
•and  less  intense  in  the  male,  it  constitutes  a 
definite  and  often  powerful  motive  in  the  lives 
of  manjr,  if  not  most,  men. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  case  here  cited  may  be 
some  supportive  evidence  on  this  neglected  side. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  PSYCHIATRY. 
.    By  Henby  R.  SttobIan,  M.D.,  Boston. 
CHARACTER  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  MENTALITY  FUNCTION. 

Under  this  head  G.  Fernald^  illuminates  sev- 
eral questions  in  the  field  of  mental  defect  and 
disorder,  particularly  the  nature  and  status  of 
the  mental  defective  of  the  moral  type.  He 
also  sets  forth  the  actual  medical  and  sociologi- 
cal results  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  cases 
arising  from  the  recognition  of  character  and 
its  deviations  or  anomalies  as  a  major  field  of 
investigation  in  personality  study.  The  paper 
is  a  distinct  step  in  advance  toward  adoption 
of  the  fact  that  the  moral  nature,  the  character, 
no  less  than  the  intellect,  is  a  function  of  the 
mind.  When  pathological  character-defect  be- 
comes established  on  a  sound  basis  as  an  in- 
dubitable fact  we  may  reasonably  expect  just 
and  scientific  disposition,  care,  and  treatment 
of  the  defective  delinquent  of  this  class.  In 
support  of  his  views  Femald  advances  the  jEol- 
lowing  citations: 

'*  Innate  tendencies  to  thought  and  action.  .  . 
constitute  the  native  basis  of  mind." 

Responsibility  is  referred  to  behavior  rather 
than  to  intention  or  planning.  This  tacitly 
recognizes  that  which  we  have  called  character 
as  integral. 

Character  aus  the  immediate  determinant  of 
adult  behavior  makes  for  personality  efficiency 
not  less  than  does  intellect. 

Instincts,  emotions,  conscience,  and  senti- 
ments are  subsidiary  mental  functions  referable 
to  character  rather  than  to  intellect. 

Tlje  intellect  dictates  control  of  emotional  ex- 
pression while  character  exerts  such  control — 
effectually  or  ineflPectually. 

Intellect  and  character  are  synchronous  in 
mentality  development,  but  are  neither  coinci- 
dent nor  coextensive  in  either  time  or  rate  of 
development.  Their  relative  importance  is  in- 
constant at  any  age  level. 

Personality  studies  of  those  of  childhood 
physical  ages  are  concerned  less  with  character 
than  with  intellect  since  the  former  is  then  rela- 
tively rudimentary;  but  personality  studies  of 
adolescents  and  adults  consider  character  the 
more  intently  as  its  dynamics  increases. 

Innate  intelligence  deficiency  is  stationary 
and  irremediable,  while  character  deviations  are 


theoretically  susceptible  of  correction  while 
plasticity  remains. 

The  recognition  of  character  as  a  primary 
mentality  function  makes  for  clarity  in  psy- 
chiatric case  study  and  terminology,  and  may 
perhaps  hasten  the  discovery  of  methods  of 
metric  treatment. 

Sociologically,  a  personality  is  more  inimical 
whose  character  deviations  are  grave  than  is  one 
which  exhibits  a  grave  intelligence  deficiency. 

In  psychiatry  and  sociology,  as  well  as  in  legal 
and  popular  usage,  character  with  its  subsidiary 
fields  is  immanent  in  personality  evaluation, 
both  objectively  and  subjectively. 

The  eugenic  and  sociologic  aspects  of  a  popu- 
lation survey  are  more  intimately  seen,  more 
clearly  apprehended  and  recorded,  and  more 
transparently  represented  when  character  de- 
viations are  recognized  as  an  integral  categori- 
cal entity. 

SCHIZOPHRENIA. 

Bleuler^  reiterates  his  view  that  schizophre- 
nia  is    fundamentally    a    toxic    disorder,    but 
adds  that  sexual  complexes  determine  much  of 
the  symptomatology.    Later  he  states  that  many 
symptoms  of  schizophrenia  which  we  regard  as 
direct   expression   of  the  disease  process   have 
become  deprived  of  this  dignity  owing  to  our 
understanding  of  psychic  forces.  They  proTe  to 
be  the  result  of  normal  mental  mechanisms  work- 
ing under  changed  conditions  which,  in  the  case 
of  schizophrenia,  is  brought  about  by  Bleuler's 
'^association  disorder."    Indeed,  he  admits  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  acute  psychosis  in  schizo- 
phrenia often  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  taith 
the  disease  process.     Therefore,  the  "disease" 
must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  hallucinations  or 
in  the  dementia,  but  in  the  brain  changes  which 
have  produced  the  association  disorder.     This 
knowledge  (or,  as  we  would  like  to  say  at  any 
rate,  the  recognition  of  phychogenic  factors  in 
dementia  praeeox)   is  extremely  important  for 
therapeutics.     It  is  also  important  from  other 
points  of  view;  for  example,  for  the  study  of 
heredity.    Obviously,  if  external  situations  and 
not  the  disease  process  such  as  often  produce  the 
psychosis,  many  persons  who  are  latent  schizo- 
phrenics do  not  come  under  observation,  and  the 
hereditary  disease  is  much  more  frequent  than 
the  obvious  disorder   (the  phaenopsychosds.  as 
Bleuler  calls  it) .    He  ridicules  the  childidi  sim- 
plicity with  which  many  heredity  studies  have 
been  carried  on,  and  thinks  that  one  of  the  rea- 
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sons  for  the  barrenness  of  results  is  preciselj'- 
the  fact  that  the  differei^ce  in  the  frequency  of 
the  heredopsychosis  has  not  been  appreciated. 
The  difference  also  explains  why  parents  and 
children  are  rarely  schizophrenic  in  the  same 
degree,  since  grave  schizophrenics  seldom 
marrj';  but  the  latent  schizophrenics  are,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  heredity,  just  as  important 
las  the  grave  ones.  All  this,  of  course,  makes 
the  study  of  heredity  extremely  difficult. 

THE  FAMILY  OP  THE  NEUROSYPHILifnC. 

Solomon^  has  examined  the  families  of  247 
i^yphilitics,  of  which  160  families  were  of  syphi- 
litics  suffering  from  general  paresis,  72  of  syphi- 
litics  without  definite  central  nervous  syst-em 
involvement,  and  15  with  the  diagnosis  of  tabes 
and  cerebro-spinal  syphilis.    Of  these  247  fami- 
lies, 69,  or  28  per  cent.,  showed  no  defect  as 
to  children,  30  per  cent,  in  the  paretic,  and  27 
per  cent,  in  the  other  group.    Only  61  families, 
or  25  i)er  cent.,  showed  neither  defect  as  to 
children  nor  Wassermann  reaction.     These  fig- 
ures show  unequivocally  that  the  incidence  of 
syphilis  is  tremendously  high  in  the  families  of 
the  syphilitic  and  that  it  is  as  high  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the   paretics  and  tabetics  as  in  those 
whose  feyphilis  has  not  invaded  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.    To  handle  the  problem  properly,  educa- 
tion is  essential,  education  of  the  physician,  the 
social  worker,  and  the  layman.    As  an  argument 
against  faimily  examinations  in  syphilitics,  it  is 
sometimes  said  that*  there  is  grave  danger  of 
breaking  up  the  family  if  it  is  learned  that  one 
member  has  syphilis.    This  is  a  very  weak  argu- 
ment against  examination  if  by  such  examina- 
tion steps  can  be  taken   to  eradicate   syphilis 
from  the  family.    But  the  argument  is  entirely 
fallacious.     In  Solomon's  three  years'  experi- 
ence with  the  families    of    syphilitics    and    in 
dealing  with  more  than  250  families,  not  a  single 
family  has  been  broken  up  nor,  he  l^elieves,  has 
undue  unhappiness  been  brought  into  any.    We 
^all  be  able  to  begin  to  attack  the  problem  of 
syphilis  only  when  the  knowledjje   of  syphilis 
and    its   manifestations   and    ravages    is    wide- 
^  spread.     To  those  who  fear  to  tell  a  man  or 
woman    that    general    paresis    and    locomotor 
ataxia  are  syphilitic  diseases,    he    would    give 
warning  that  before  long  this  will  be  as  com- 
mon   knowledge    as    that    consumption    means 
tuberculosis.     And  to  those  who  have  wdthheld 
this  knowledge  and  allowed  syphilis  unhindered 


to  reap  its  harvest,  not  thanks  but*  rather  re- 
criminations will  come. 

INFLUENZAL   PSYCHOSES. 

1.  One  hundred  cases  of  mental  disease  as- 
sociated with  influenza  in  the  repent  pandemic 
have  been  studied  at  the  Boston  Psychopathic  . 
Hospital.    Eighty  of  these  have  been  intensively 
analyzed  by  Menninger.* 

2.  The  variety  of  mental  disturbance  mani- 
fested is  wide,  embracing  in  this  series  nine  of 
Southard's  eleven  groups  of  mental  diseases. 
For  convenience  they  are  readily  classifiable  in- 
to four  groups:  delirium,  dementia  praecox, 
other  psychoses,  and  unclassified.  Of  these  the 
second  (dementia  praecox)  is  the  largest  group 
numerically. 

3.  That  age  may  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  form  of  psychosis  evolved  is  suggested  by 
an  analysis  of  the  average  ages  of  the  groups. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  time  relations  proves  that 
the  duration  of  the  influenzal  attacks  in  the 
patients  developing  psychoses  is  not  appreciably 
greater  than  the  average  as  reported  in  the 
present  epidemic,  nor  does  the  duration  modify 
the  form  of  i)Sycho6is  developed. 

5.  There  is  in  most  instances  an  interval  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  influenza  and  the 
first  manifestation  of  symptoms  of  psychosis,  the 
averages  varying  from  two  to  eight  days  in  all 
save  the  febrile  deliria.  Herein,  Bonhoeffer's 
principle  of  the  relation  of  interval  and  com- 
plexity of  the  psychoses  is  supported. 

6.  The  symptomatology  is  as  complex  as  the 
nosology.  Delusions  and  hallucinations  are  the 
most  common  symptoms,  and  depression  is  rela- 
tively infrequent,  contrary  to  the  case  in  men- 
tally normal  subjects. 

7.  The  states  cTf  delirium  encountered  are 
best  classified  as  of  three  forms,  on  a  temporal 
basis:  pre-febrile  delirium  (prodromes), 
(cum-)  febrile  delirium,  and  postfebrile  deli- 
rium (collapse  delirium,  exhaustion  delirium, 
confusion,  etc.).  This  accounts  for  all  cases  and 
avoids  ambiguity. 

8.  Neurologic   signs   were   few;   ophthalmr 
scopic  examination   negative,   save  for  one 
stance  of  bilateral  neuritis,  and  spinal  fl\>us 
amination   negative    save   for   one   insthree 
modified  colloidal  gold  reaction.         ^te  cure 

9.  An  organic  basis  for  some  e  of  the 
the  picture  denoted  dementia  p^es  all  of 
ported  by  the  preeminent  freqi^^ed  psychic 
currence  in  this  series  (»31  pe^  progress  to 
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factor  above  mentionecl,  the  frequency  of  schizo- 
phrenic symptoms  in  otherwise  typical  cases  of 
delirium,  and  the  occurrence  of  several  (six  or 
more)  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  could  not  be 
made  between  delirium  and  dementia  praecox, 
despite  the  presence  of  all  diagnostic  aids. 

.10.  The  psychiatric  prognosis  in  influenza 
justifiable  on  the  basis  of  the  present  series  may 
be  expressed  in  general  as  delirium  (with  re- 
covery), death,  or  dementia  praecox.  This  ex- 
cludes cases  of  previous  psychotic  bases,  such 
as  alcehol  and  neurosyphilis. 

EMOTIVE  PSYCHONEUROSES. 

De  Fleury*  agrees  with  Dupre  that  besides 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria  we  must  accept  a 
third  group  of  psychoneuroses,  the  emotive 
type,  a  constitutional  or  acquired  emotiviic. 
They  have  been  classed  hitherto  mostly  as  trau- 
matic neuroses,  but  the  traumatism  merely  re- 
veals or  aggravates  the  constitutional  instabili- 
ty. The  train  of  s\Tnptoms  from  loss  of  balance 
in  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  or  digestive  sys- 
tem, the  tremor,  the  disturbance  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart  beat,  the  exaggeration  of  the  re- 
flexes,— all  this  represents  an  enormous  total  of 
automatic  neuro-muscular  activity  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  clinical  exhaustion 
of  neurasthenia.  The  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  local  spasms  else- 
where distinguish  the  emotive  psychoneuroses 
from  hysteria.  These  two  conditions  are  not 
only  distinct  but  are  separated  by  a  deep  chasm, 
the  chasm  which  parts  honest  veracity  from  a 
morbid  tendency  to  falsehood.  With  the  emo- 
tive psychoneurosis,  the  subject  is  ashamed  of 
his  symptoms  and  seeks  to  conceal  them,  while 
with  hysteria,  the  subject  seeks  to  display  them 
theatrically,  and  the  symptoms  vanish  when 
there  are  no  longer  any  witnesses.  This  concep- 
tion of  the  hyperemotive  constitution  clears  up 
at  once  the  puzzling  field  of  psychoneuroses. 
They  all  fall  naturally  into  the  three  classes: 
neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  the  emotive  consti- 
■^ition,  sincerity  being  an  attribute  of  the  latter 

•  distinction  from  hvsteria. 

Cv 

^^.  PATHOLOGIC    WANDERLUST. 

^,  ^  ^^^' .  ^  says  that  the  morbid  impulse  to  go 
than  wit 

.    ,        '  .out  special  motive  that  others  can 
tivelv  rudi  .  ..  •    .  j.      • 

^ange,  is  a  codipion  feature  of  epi- 

adolescents      ^^  eonfined  to^^is  disease.    The 
more  intently   ,  .         .        ..      .       -l  i  a  - 

Innate    mtel    ,  ^^,^^^^^     i„  X)r,msh  litera- 
and  irremediabh . 


ture,  Helweg  has  found  records  of  only  four 
cases,  and  nowhere  has  he  been  able  to  find  rec- 
ords of  this  morbid  tendency  in  degenerates 
other  than  epileptics  and  the  hysteric.  He  de- 
scribes six  cases  in  detail  in  which  degenerates 
displa^'cd  at  times  this  morbid  wanderlust  al- 
though conscious  of  what  they  were  doing.  In 
five  of  the  cases  there  was  a  history  of  a  fall  on 
the  head  and  in  a  number  of  cases  on  record 
there  is  a  casual  reference  to  trauma  of  the 
head.  One  patient  was  a  young  'woman  of  a 
well-to-do  family  with  some  inherited  mental 
taint.  She  seemed  normal  as  a  child  but  met 
with  two  accidents  injuring  the  head,  and  not 
long  after  the  second  onC/ began  to  wander  away 
from  home.  Later  she  left  home  again  and 
again,  living  at  hotels  in  the  town,  pawning  her 
belongings  and  sometimes  stealing  to  get  money. 
On  some  of  her  wanderings  she  was  accom- 
panied by  a  man,  a  chance  acquaintance,  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  erotic  tendencies, 
and  occasionally  she  had  no  clear  remembrance 
of  the  times  she  was  away  from  home.  Placed. 
in  an  institution  for  mental  disease,  nothing 
abnormal  otherwise  could  be  detected  in  her. 
The  psychopathic  degeneration  responsible  in 
Ilelwesr's  eases  for  the  wanderlust  is  about  as 
common  in  women  as  in  men,  but  in  women  it 
is  not  fanned  into  a  flame  by  abase  of  alcohol, 
and  it  usually  manifests  itself  in  them  in  other 
ways  than  in  this  tendency  to  vagabondage. 
Usually  some  quarrel  or  other  unpleasantness 
brings  the  impulse  to  run  away.  In  one  of  the 
cases  the  man  was  in  military  service  and  re- 
peatedly ran  away  to  visit  his  wife.  The  path- 
ologic wanderlust  is  practically  the  same  thing 
whether  it  is  a  result  of  epilepsy,  of  hysteria,  or 
of  dementia  praecox,  or  psychopathic  degeneracy. 
There  is  no  need  to  invent  special  names  for  it 


like    Donath's 
'^dromoraania.'' 


'poriomania/'    and    Joffroy's 


WAR    PSYCHOSES. 

Henderson^  has  described  six  cases  of  very  un- 
usual was  psychoses.  All  of  them  fit  more  or 
less  into  the  Korsakow  syndrome,  showing  ex- 
traordinary  memory  defect,  confabulation,  and 
an  absence  of  retention  for  recent  events.  The 
first  three  showed  this  mental  picture,  following: 
burial.  Of  the  other  three,  one  followed  dysen- 
tery, one  enteritis,  one  dysentery  plus  malaria. 
These  last  three  are  good  examples  of  toxic-ex- 
haiLstive  states  and  showed  a  more  or  less  t>7)i- 
cal  Korsakow  syndrome ;  thus  the  picture  is  not 
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unlike  that  encountered  in  civil  life.  The  first 
three  cases  are  much  more  unusual  and  would 
probably  best  be  considered  as  examples  of  what 
Mott  has  termed  ** commotio  cerebri,"  and  the 
condition  in  each  may  possibly  have  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases. 

However,  all  six  cases  have  much  in  common 
as  far  as  the.  mental  history  is  concerned.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  unusual  to  see  cases  with 
amnesia  for  the  period  of  burial,  often  lasting 
hours  or  days  afterward;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
uncommon  to  see  cases  showing  the  peculiar 
confabulatory  state  described. 

The  close  association  between  cause  and  effect, 
the  patients  developing  their  peculiar  mental 
state  directly  after  the  accident,  would  seem  to 
put  the  hypothesis  of  mental  shock  out  of  the 
count.  Furthermore,  all  of  these  three  cases, 
up  until  the  accident  occurred,  had  been  able 
to  ''carry  on"  as  formerly.  Further,  the  men- 
tal picture  exhibited  by  each  was  much  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  i organic  than  of  a  functional 
type  of  reaction. 

The  observations  of  the  author. seem  timely. 
After  Mott's  first  description  of  minute  hemor- 
rhages into  the  brain  and  the  assumption  of  an 
organic  basis  for  many  cases  of  so-called  ''shell- 
shock,  ' '  a  justifiable  reaction  among  the  psychia- 
trists took  place.  Many  so-called  organic  cases 
proved  to  be  functional.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
interest  to  note  these  three  cases,  undoubtedly 
on  an  organic  basis. 

CLASSIFICATION    OP    MENTAL   DISEASES. 

Southard®  reaches  the  following  general  con- 
siderations concerning  the  recent  American 
classifications  in  psychiatry : 

1.  There  is  an  extraordinary  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  American  psychiatrists  as  to  the 
constituents  of  psychiatric  nosology,  and  this 
despite  a  number  of  nomenclatural  divergences. 

2.  The  classification  proposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medico-Psychological  Association  and 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Qovemiiient  for 
practical  war  work  is  a  suitable  reference  table 
for  statistical  purposes  of  the  major  groups  and 
clinical  types  of  mental  disease. 

3.  The  classification  may  be  somewhat  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  of  general  and  psycho- 
pathic hospital  practice,  but  a  slight  revamping 
might  resolve  this  difficulty. 

4.  The  American  Medico-Psychological  Asso- 
ciation's  classification  appears  to  follow  an  etio- 


logical ordering  borrowed  ultimately  from  re- 
putable Gkrman  sources,  and  this  etiological 
ordering  is  a  good  one  if  a  certain  etiological 
viewpoint  is  in  mind. 

5.  The  question  is  raised,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  order  the  groups  and  types  of 
mental  disease  in  a  pragmatic  rather  than  a 
theoretical  order,  that  is,  in  an  onter  having, 
therapy  in  mind  rather  than  an  order  having 
etiology  in  mindf 

6.  The  writer  proposes  such  a  pragmatic 
order  of  certain  great  groups  or  orders  of  men- 
tal disease,  corresponding  with  the  botanical  or 
zoological  orders. 

7.  The  writer  finds  that  the  22  Ameri- 
can Medico-Psychological  Association's  groups 
might  weU  be  compressed  for  practical  purposes 
of  diagnosis  into  11  groups.  He  finds  that  the 
clinical  types  sul>ordinated  to  the  great  groups 
of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Associa- 
tion's classification  correspond  more  or  less  ac- 
curately to  the  genera  of  a  botanical  or  zoologi- 
cal classification,  and  proposes  that  in  practice 
these  sub-groups  be  considere(^  in  order,  in  gen- 
eral accordance  with  the  principles  of  botanical 
or  zoological  taxonomies. 

8.  This  question  of  how  to  use  a  classifica- 
tion may  be  defined  as  the  question  of  a  key  to 
the  grouping  of  diseases.  The  key  question  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  classification  or  ref- 
erence table  of  entities  and  entity  groups,  and 
both  the  key  question  and  the  classification-list 
question  are  independent  of  questions  of  no- 
menclature arid  terminology.  Moreover,  the  writ- 
er would  insist  that  the  logical  process  of  diag- 
nosis per  excliisionem  in  ordine  here  developed 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  order  in 
which  data  can  or  should  be  collected. 

CATAPHRENIA. 

By  this  terin,  Austregesilo®  defines  a  state  of 
mental  debility  of  the  dementia  type.  It  dif- 
fers from  dementia,  however,  in  that  it  may  re- 
trogress and  complete  recovery  ensue.  He  has 
had  a  number  of  patients  of  this  type,  the  diag- 
nosis wavering  between  dementia  praecox, 
chronic  mental  confusion  and  manic  depression, 
and  insanity  of  the  confusional  or  stuporous 
form,  but  by  the  end  of  six  months  to  three 
years  the  marked  impi»vement  or  complete  cure 
upset  all  his  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
psychosis.  He  describes  jo.  few  cases,  all  of 
young  men  and  women,  of  this  acquired  psychic 
deficit  which  may  recover  or  may  progress  to 
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actual    dementia    praecox,    chronic    mental    or 
catatonoid  manic-depressive  sanity. 

PREMATURE  BLANCHING  OF  THE  HAIR.      ' 

Lutati^^  relates  that  the  hair  of  an  artillery- 
captain  of  24  turned  almost  completely  white 
during  the  two  days  of  the  battle  on  the  Piave. 
A  young  lieutenant  had  barely  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  part  of  the 
hair  on  one  side  turned  white  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two.  In  another  case  a  railroad  man  of 
38,  after  a  bombardment  of  this  train,  had  all 
his  hair,  brows  and  beard,  drop  out.  As  they 
grew  again,  they  came  in  white,  but  by  the  end 
of  eight  months  the  eyebrows  and  beard  had 
returned  to  the  former  chestnut  color  but  the 
scalp  hair  was  still  white.  Another  soldier  noticed 
a  long  patch  of  white  hairs  on  the  side  of  his 
head  th^  morning  after  a  battle.  The  white 
strip  v*s  strll  plain  eight  months  later,  when 
Lutati  first  saw  it.  He  has  witnessed  further 
the  premature  progressive  blanching  of  the  hair 
in  several  aviators,  and  this  is  not  uncommon 
in  men  who  have  spent  some  months  at  the  ad- 
vanced front.  He  regards  it  as  an  indication  Qf 
nervous  instability,  liable  to  make  trouble  later. 
In  connection  with  these  cases  personally  ob- 
served, he  cites  a  number  of  the  classic  instances^ 
on  record. 

Hbferbncbs. 
iMent  Hygr.,  Vol.  ii.  No.  3,  July*  1918. 

*  From  abstnu^t  by  A.  Hodi,  in  Arch.  of.  Neurol,  and  Psyofaiat, 
Vol.  i,  'No.  1,  of  Bleuler'8  paper  in  Arch.  f.  Neurol,  u.  P^ychiat., 
2,  11. 

•  Ment.   Hy?.,  January,  1918,  p.  76. 

*Joum.   A.M.A..  VoL   Ixxii,   No."  4,   .Ian.   26,   1919. 

•Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  Med.,  Paris,  February,  1918,  No.   8,  p.   157. 

•Ug».  f.  Laeifer,  Oopen.,  January,  1918,  80,  No.  5,  p.  161. 

'  From  an  abstract  by  Neymann,  In  Arch.  of.  Neurol,  and  Psychiat., 

Vol.   I,  No.   2,  of  Henderaon'a  paper  in  Rfev.   Neurol.   Psychlat., 

Edin.,    Kay  and   June,   1918. 
"  Amer.  Joum.  of  Inean.,  January,   1919,  n.   348. 
■Sem.   Med.,  Buenos  Aires,   September,   1918,   26,  No.   88,  p.   366. 
w  Policlinico,  Rome.  July,   1918,  26,  No.   29,  p.  680. 
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Practical  Bacteriology,  Blood  Work,  and  Ani- 
mal Parasitology,     By  E.    R.    Stitt,   A.B., 
,  Ph.G.,   M.D.     Fifth   Edition.     Philadelphia : 
P.  Blakiston's  Sons  &  Company.    1918. 

The  progress  made  by  the  medical  work  of 
the  present  war  has  necessitated  an  extensive 
revision  of  this  work,  *' Practical  Bacteriology, 
Blood  Work,  and  Animal  Parasitology.*'  The 
subject  of  agglutination  as  applied  to  group- 
ing meningococci  and  pneumococci  has  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  Dreyer  method 
for  comparison  of  agglutination  results  in  the 
use  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  vaccines  has 
been  added.     A  new  chapter  describes  poison- 


ous arthropods,  fish,  and  coelenterates  from  th^ 
standpoint  of  medicine.  Other  additions,  in- 
clude new  material  dealing  with  the  prepara- 
tion  of  Dakin's  solution,  with  Mosenthol's 
nephritic  test  diet  method  of  studying  renal 
functioning,  and  with  information  about  the 
most  important  communicable  diseases.  Many 
of  the  older  illustrations  have  been  replaced  by 
more  instructive  ones.  The  size  of  this  edition 
has  been  increased  by  sixty-two  pages. 

University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine. 

The  annual  catalog  for  1917-18  of  the  Uni- 
vesity  of  Kansas  describes  the  history,  organi- 
zation, equipment,  and  courses  offered  by  the 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1880,  the  ''Preparation 
Medical  Course,"  under  the  administration  of 
the  College,  was  established.  This  continued 
until  1899,  when  the  School  of  Medicine  was 
definitely  organized.  In  1905,  the  Kansas  City 
Medical  College,  the  Medico-chirurgical  Col- 
lege, and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons were  merged  into  the  last  two  years  of  a 
four-year  medical  course  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  hospital  has 
accommodations  for  sixty-five  patients,  fur- 
nished by  free  patients,  by  county  cases,  and  by 
recommended  patients  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  professional  services.  The  out-patient  de- 
partment offers  opportunities  for  students  to 
study  and  examine  ambulant  patients  under 
competent  supervision  in  the  clinic. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses,  established 
in  1906  at  the  Bell  Memorial  Hospital,  is  a  di- 
vision of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  offers  a 
course  extending  over  two  and  one-half  years. 
The  hospital  contains  sixty-five  beds  and  re- 
ceives all  classes  of  patients  except  those  suffer- 
ing from  dangerous  contagious  diseases  or  men- 
tal troubles. 

The  Proteomorphic  Theory  and  the  New  Medi- 
cine. By  Henry  SMrre  Wiltjams,  B.Sc, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  The  Goodhue  Com- 
pany.   .1918. 

**The  Proteomorphic  Theory  and  the  New 
Medicine*'  offers  to  the  medical  profession  a 
new  therapeutic  method.  In  this  book,  the  au- 
thor has  recorded  his  personal  discoveides  and 
experiences  in  the  use  of  proteals,  a  non-toxic 
vegetable  protein  derived  chiefly  from  seeds. 
The  theory  is  advanced  that  these  proteins,  hy- 
podermically  introduced  into  the  parenteral  sys- 
tem, result  in  non-specific  responses  which  are 
beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  practically  all  con- 
ditions of  disturbed  protein  metabolism,  such  as 
anemia,  toxemia,  asthma,  arteriosclerosis,  rheu- 
matic arthritis,  goitre,  cancer,  and  tuberculosis. 
The  theory  presented  in  this  book  is  at  present 
too  new  to  be  accepted  as*  infallible;  but  it 
opens  a  new  field  in  therapeutic  treatment  which 
deserves  consideration,  and  is  justified  by  the 
results  contained  in  this  volume. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SIR  .ARTHUR  NEWS- 
HOLME. 

Endorsing  the  public  health  program,  being 
inaugurated  jointly  in  America  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  one  of 
England's  foremost  medical  specialists,  who  has 
just  come  from  the  Red  Cross  conference  at 
Cannes,  Prance,  recently  described  the  work  of 
the  conference  at  Red  Cross  Headquarters. 

Sir  Arthur  is  one  of  the  famous  group  of 
scientists  and  health  experts  assembled  at 
Cannes  by  the  five  great  world  powers  to  advise 
the  committee  of  Red  Cross  societies  which  is 
shaping  the  program  to  be  submitted  to  the 
congress  of  Red  Cross  societies  at  Geneva  thirty 
days  after  peace  shall  have  been  declared.  At 
the  top  of  his  profession  in  his  own  country, 
where  he  has  held  many  positions  of  importance 


along  public  health  lines,  he  is  best  known  to 

the  medical  profession  of  other  countries  as  an  I  parsimony  which,  in  relation  to  public  health. 


expert  in  tubercular  work  and  in  infant  mor- 
tality matters. 

Following  his  introduction  by  Willoughby  G. 
Walling,  vice  chairman  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Sir  Arthur 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

*'It  was  a  happy  inspiration  of  Mr.  Davison, 
the  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 
led  to  his  calling  together  the  international  con- 
ference of  Red  Cross  societies  at  Cannes,  with 
a  view  to  considering  means  by  which  the  world- 
wide activities  of  Red  Cross  workers  might  be 
utilized  for  the  prevention  of  illness  as  well  as 
for  the  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  man- 
kind. It  is  d  vision  of  the  future  which,  I 
think,  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  if,  as  I  am  confident  will  be 
the  case,  the  conception  fires  the  souls  of  the 
multitude  of  Red  Cross  workers  and  contribu- 
tors in  every  civilized  country,  and  leads  them 
to  determine  against  demobilization  of  their 
forces,  and  to  continue  their  beneficent  activi- 
ties against  the  horrors  of  peace,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  even  more  serious  to  mankind 
than  those  of  war. 

''The  statement  that  the  devastation  produced 
by   disease   in   times   of   peace  is  even  greater 
than  the  loss  of  life  from  war,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  England  and  Wales. 
In   the   four  years,   1911-14,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  World  War,  2,036,466  persons  died 
in  England  and  Wales,  while,  to  official  figures, 
the  total  loss  of  men  during  the  4i/4  years  of 
war  was  835,743,  including  161,800  presumed 
dead.     The  war  figures  give  the  entire  loss  of 
the  British  Empire;  but  it  cannot  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  state  that  war  on  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  war  from  which  we  have  just  emerged 
has  killed  in  Great  Britain  about  one-third  as 
many  as  have  died^  in  the  civilian  population  in 
a  corresponding  period.     I  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  civilian 
deaths  occur  in  ripe   old   age,   and  that  28% 
of  the  total  civilian  deaths  occur  among  chil- 
dren  under   5,   while  those  destroyed  by  war 
are  adults  and  the  most  virile  of  our  race.    But 
the  greater  part  of  the  deaths  in  childhood,  as 
well  as  in  adult  life,  before  old  age  is  reached, 
are  preventable;  and  in  the  future  will  be  pre- 
vented, given  adequate  research,  intelligent  and 
unsparing  applications  of  knowledge  already  in 
our  possession,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  public 
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constitutes  the  most  serious  form  of  extrava- 
gance. That  is  the  ideal  which  Mr.  Davison  and 
his  collaborators  place  before  us;  and  it  was  to 
devise  plans  to  this  end  to  enlist  the  continued 
cooperation  of  all  Red  Cross  workers  that  the 
conference  was  called  at  Cannes. 

**The  conference  held  a  number  of  general 
meetings  in  which  the  general  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued was  discussed;  and  then  divided  itauelf  in^ 
to  sections  dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 
preventive  medicine,  child  welfare,  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  venereal  diseases,  nursing,  information 
and  statistics.  These  sections  were  not  selected 
as  covering  the  entire  ground  of  preventive 
medicine,  but  as  forming  branches  of  work  in 
which  early  investigation  and  action  appeared 
to  be  most  desirable. 

'*But  first  of  all  the  lines  of  good  policy  were 
discussed. 

''It  is  evident  that  although  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  disease  constitute  a  definite 
governmental  function — neglect  of  which  is 
treason  to  the  communal  welfare — even  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  our  governing  bodies 
have  not  lived  up  to  their  potentialities.  In 
scarcely  a  single  sphere  of  its  work  can  it  be 
said  of  any  government  or  of  any  local  authority 
that  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  disease  and 
to  avoid  human  suffering  has  been  completely 
accomplished.  To  say  this  is  merely  to  express 
the  imperfections  of  humanity  singly,  or  the 
greater  imperfections  of  committees  and  coun- 
cils entrusted  with  the  public  purse  and  the 
public  weal. 

''There  is,  and  I  think  always  will  be,  ample 
scope  for  supplementation  of  official  work  by 
voluntary  workers,  for  the  experimentation  in 
new  and  promising  work  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  initiate  in  official  circles,  and  fof  the  under- 
taking of  necessary  work  by  devoted  volunteers 
when  public  opinion  and  officialdom  refuse  to 
undertake  it. 

"This  disposes  of  the  argument  that  Red 
Cross  activities  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
merely  prevent  the  development  of  official  work. 
The  true  object  of  all  voluntary  workers  is  to 
stimulate  official  public  health  work,  and  when 
in  any  sphere  the  latter  is  fully  developed,  to 
welcome  the  disappearance  or  reduction  of  vol- 
untary non-official  work,  or  seek  the  new  means 
of  social  help  which  are  always  waiting  for  de- 
voted workers  to  initiate.  * 

"The   proposed    organization   of    Red    Cross 


agencies  for  preventive  work  has  already  re- 
ceived an  imprimature  in  the  draft  league  of 
peace;  and  it  would  be  appropriate  that* its 
headquarters  should  be  near  if  not  side  by  side 
with  the  future  home  of  that  league.  If  it  re- 
ceives the  full  development  for  which  we  hoped, 
it  will  form,  perhaps,  a  chief  instrument  in 
securing  peace  and  continued  happiness  for 
mankind. 

•  "The  relation  of  the  central  bureau  of  Na- 
tiona][  Red  Cross  societies  will  be  one  of  mutual 
cooperation.  The  central  bureau  will  provide 
information  and  facilities  for  national  work; 
the  actual  work  will  need  to  be  carried  out  in 
each  country  and  in  the  main  from  funds  sup- 
plied by  that  country. 

"It  is  not  intended  that  the  National  Red 
Cross  shall  undertake,  much  less  compete  with, 
work  already^  being  carried  out  either  by  local 
authorities  or  by  existing  voluntary  work.  H 
for  instance,  there  is  a.  society  concerning  itself 
with  child-welfare,  or  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, or  of  venereal  diseases,  the  National  Red 
Cross  would  naturally  give  such  assistance  as 
it  could  through  its  voluntary  workers  in  this 
special  work,  while  leaving  untouched  existing 
arrangements.  If  no  such  societies  existed  the 
National  Red  Cross  might  advantageously  as- 
sist in  their  formation,  retiring  as  soon  as  the 
separate  organization  was  working. 

"In  countries  in  which  official  and  existing 
voluntary  agencies  scarcely  exist,  more  active 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  organization  will  be 
called  for;  in  such  countries  assistance  may  be 
needed  from  the  Central  international  bureau- 

"I  have  referred  to  the  imperfections  of  gov- 
ernment, central  and  local,  in  the  control  of 
disease.  These  imperfections  indicate  one  of 
the  most  promising  fields  in  which  voluntary 
agencies  like  the  Red  Cross  can  assist  toward 
greater  efficiency.  Both  local  and  central  au- 
thorities are  elected  by  the  people  themselves, 
and  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  health — and  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, the  enforcement  of  existing  regulations 
— depend  for  their  efficiency  on  public  opinion 
which  we  can  all  assist  in  forming.  The  nat- 
ural tendency  on  the  part  of  the  social  enthu- 
siast who  has  been  disappointed  in  his  efforts 
at  reform,  is  eithet  to  retire  from  the  fight  or 
to  organize  a  voluntary  organization  having  the 
same  end  in  view.  This  last  may,  sometimes, 
be  the  best  line  to  pursue,  though  in  that  case 
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endeavor  should  be  made  to  secure  friendly  re- 
lationship with,  if  not  also  the  active  cooperation 
of,  the  local  authority.  But  often  the  most  helpful 
plan  is  to  fight  the  local  election  and  to  secure 
the  election  on  local  governing  bodies  of  men 
and  women  who  will  give  those  bodies  no  peace 
until  the  necessary  reforms  are  secured." 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  AVIATOR. 

Before  the  war,  there  were  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  men  in  America  who  were  int^ested  in 
a  field  of  physiology  which  has  recently  de- 
veloped and  has  been  found  to  be  oif  great  prac- 
tical, value  to  aviation.  A  recent  issue  oi  Science 
contains  an  article  by  Yandell  Henderson,  who 
discusses  the  physiolog}'-  of  the  aviator  from  the 
point  of  view  of  scientific  methods  employed  in 
testing  aviators  for  war  service,  corroborated  by 
the  experience  of  men  ^  who  have  actually  as- 
cended to  various  altitudes. 

To  sketch  briefly  the  present  scientific  knowl- 
edge regarding  life  at  great  altitudes,  it  may 
be  stated  that  it  was  first  demonstrated  by  Paul 
Bert,  1878,  that  the  effects  of  lowered  barometric 
pressure  or  alj;itude  are  wholly  dependent  on  the 
decreased  pressure  of  oxygen.  With  aviation  in 
its  present  stage  of  development,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  an  aviator  to  rise  to  a  greater 
height  than  20,000  feet,  where  the  barometer 
would  be  less  than  half  of  that  at  sea  level. 
The  influence  of  low  barometric  pressure  ap- 
pears to  be  not  mechanical  but  chemical.  When 
the  strain  on  the  oxygen-neediog  organs  is  re- 
peated daily,  it  has  been  observed  that  there 
frequently  develops  among  aviators  a  condition 
known  as  "air-staleness,"  which  becomes  so 
common  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  it  has 
been  reported  by  observers  that  the  majority 
of  the  more  experienced  aviators  in  the  British 
/service  were  incapacitated  for  high  altitude  fly- 
ing. In  order  to  test  our  men  initially,  a  labora- 
tory was  established  at  Mineola. 

The  application  of  modern  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  the  problems  of  aviation  required  a  plan 
to  be  worked  out  for  testing  the  ability  of  avia- 
tors to  withstand  altitude,  ^n  apparatus  was 
devised  which  made  it  possible  for  men  to 
breathe  air  of  a  progressively  falling  tension  of 
oxygen.  It  consists  of  a  steel  tank  holding 
about  one  hundred  liters  of  air,  connected  with 


a  small  spirometer  to  record  the  breathing,  and 
a  cartridge  containing  alkali  to  absorb  the  CO, 
which  the  subject  exhales.  Then  means  were 
devised  for  determining  functional '  changes — 
pulse  rate,  arterial  pressure,  heart  sounds,  mus- 
cular coordination,  and  psychic  condition.  From 
these  observations,  it  appears  that  perhaps  the 
easiest  way  of  making  possible  high  ascents 
would  be  by  means  of  oxygen  apparatus,  and  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  Germans  have 
made  use  of  such  a  device. 

As  no  artificial  contrivance,  however,  can  be 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  an  inherent  power  of 
resistence  to  oxygen  deficiency,  the  importance 
of  determining  this  power  in  candidates  for 
aviation  service  is  obvious.  Results  have  shown 
that  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  the  men 
who  pass  ordinary  medical  examinations  are  not 
adapted  to  ascending  to  heights  now  required  of 
military  aviators.  A  small  per  cent.,  perhaps 
five  or  ten  per  cent.,  can  withstand  oxygen  de- 
ficiency corresponding  to  altitudes  of  20,000  feet 
or  more.  When  the  rebreathing  test  is  pushed 
beyond  man's  endurance,  it  has  been  noticed 
that  there  are  two  different  types  of  physiologi- 
cal reaction.  The  first  faints  from  circulatory 
failure;  his  heart  becomes  distinctly  dilated; 
and  it  requires  an  hour  or  two  for  him  to  be 
restored  to  consciousness.  The  type  better  suited 
to  aviation  loses  consciousness  and  becomes 
glassy-eyed  and  more  or  less  rigid,  but  does  not 
faint  and  can  be  quickly  restored.  These  ob- 
servations correspond  closely  to  the  experiences 
of  aviators  who  have  ascended  to  great  heights. 

It  is  possible  that  the  application  of  this 
scientific  knowledge  to  aviation  may  contribute 
valuable  information  essential .  to  the  solving  of 
many  problems  in  medicine  and  hygiene,  and 
the  processes  involved  in  acclimatization  to  a 
change  in  atmosphere  give  promise  of  affording 
interesting  research  in  analyzing  the  problems 
of  life. 


THE     HOSPITAL    DEADLOCK     IN     TAS- 
MANIA. 

An  interesting  "account  of  the  hospital  dead- 
lock in  Tasmania  has  been  presented  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  A  con- 
troversy between  the  local  government  and  the 
honorary  medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals  arose 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  rich  as 
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well  as  i)oor  should  be  admitted.  In  each  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Tasmania,  Hobart  and 
Launceston,  there  is  a  general  hospital  with 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  beds,  chiefly 
supported  by  Government  grant.  There  are  also 
other  smaller  hospitals  on  the  island,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Devon  Hospital  at  Latrobe  with 
sixty  beds,  which  is  also  supported  mainly  by 
Government  aid. 

A  conflict  of  opinion  arose  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Tasmania  and  the  Tasmanian 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association — ^the 
Government  maintaining  that  state-aided  hos- 
pitals should  admit  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  the 
medical  profession  contending  that  this  practice 
constitutes  abuse  of  the  system  of  attendance  by 
honorary  medical  officers.  In  1916,  inquiry  was 
made  into  this  alleged  abuse.  Correspondence 
between  the  Tasmanian  Branch,  and  the  Premier 
failed  to  settle  the  difficulty,  until  the  situation 
became  acute,  when  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
1917,  the  Premier  was  informed  that  unless  well- 
to-do  persons  were  refused  admittance  to  the 
hospital,  the  honorary  staffs  would  be  instructed 
to  resign.  Further  parley  and  delay  resulted 
in  no  amicable  settlement. 

Finally,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Government 
admitting  rich  and  poor  alike  to  the  hospitals 
of  Tasmania;  and  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  staff  the  hospitals,  a  medical  act  was  passed 
permitting  the  admission  of  Americans  to  the 
medical  register  of  the  island.  It  should  be 
said  in  behalf  of  the  medical  profession,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  hon- 
orary medical  officers  to  leave  the  hospital  pa- 
tients with  no  one  to  attend  them.  Quite  to  the 
contrarj^,  they  were  willing  to  continue  their 
attendance  even  after  their  resignations  had 
been  sent  in  until  other  suitable  arrangements 
could  be  made,  and  to  attend  emergency  cases 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  resident  staff. 
Their  c^er,  however,  was  not  accepted. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  a  situation  of  this  sort. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  hospitals  supported  by  the 
state,  it  is  difficult  to  positively  deny  in  the 
interest  of  health  the  right  of  all  persons .  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  offered  by  these  hospitals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  honorary  system  is  not  to  be  entirely 
ignored.  The  deadlock  in  Tasmania  seems  to 
indicate  that  state  aid  fully  applied  to  hospitals 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  honorary  system. 


The  problem  is  not  without  significance,  both  to 
the  public  and  to  the  medical  profession  of  the 
British  Empire. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL. 

The  problem  of  venereal  disease  control  in 
military  forces  and  among  the  civil  population 
is  discussed  in  the  light  of  recent  experience 
during  the  war  by  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Puhli^^ 
Health,  The  topic  is  one  of  vital  concern. 
Through  the  draft,  new  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  among 
young  men  of  the  civil  population.  When  large 
numbers  of  drafted  men  were  being  brought  into 
the  Army,  it  was  noticed  that  the  venereal  dis- 
ease rates  increased  over  the  relatively  low  rates 
at  other  times.  Statistics  collected  at  camps 
Upton,  Dix,  Meade,  Lee,  and  Pike  for  a  period 
of  thirty-four  tveeks,  show  that  less  than  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  45,022  cases  under  consideration 
during  this  period  was  contracted  after  enlist- 
ment under  army  conditions.  It  seems  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  army  problem  is  principally 
the  result  of  civilian  conditions  existing  before 
the  war. 

Probably  the  greatest  sources  of  venereal  dis- 
ease have  been  the  towns  and  cities  from  which 
the  men  came.  In  order  to  combat  the  spread  of 
venereal  disease,  the  Wai^  Department,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  American  Red  Cross,  took  steps 
to  enforce  regulations  against  liquor,  and  vene- 
real disease,  and  established  venereal  disease 
clinics  and  isolation  hospitals  in  extracanton- 
ment  zones.  Through  the  Chamberlain-Kahn 
bill,  venereal  disease  control  has  been  put  on  a 
permanent  civilian  public  health  basis,  which 
can  carry  on  in  time  of  peace  itie  work  started 
under  the  stress  of  war. 

In  the  surgeon-general's  program  against 
venereal  disease,  emphasis  was  laid  on  prevent- 
ing exposure  to  infection.  Efforts  were  made 
to  educate  the  soldier  through  lectures,  pamph- 
lets, and  moving  pictures.  Women  social  work- 
ers cooperated  so  far  as  possible  by  winning  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  young  g^rls  and 
keeping  them,  out  of  prostitution.  Now  that  we 
have  entered  upon  the  period  of  demobilization, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  communities  to  remain 
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awakened  to  the  necessity  of  venereal  disease 
control.  No  man  with  venereal  disease  will  be 
discharged  from  the  army  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment until  he  is  no  longer  infectious.  The  Pub- 
lie  Health  Service  and  the  states  are  continuing 
their  efforts,,  and  need  the  intelligent  and  earnest 
cooperation  of  communities  in  their  struggle  to 
reduce  venereal  diseases  to  a  small  fraction  of 
their  present  incidence. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIE- 
TY.   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Journau  will  be  found  a 
revised  program  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society.  The  list  of  papers  and  the 
discussions  promise  **an  anniversary'*  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  War  time  activities  are 
to  be  found  in  the  program.  On  account  of  the 
war  the  membership  suflfered  somewhat  but  has 
now  returned  to  a  number  that  is  gradually  in- 
creasing: the  treasury  suffered  temporarily  and 
the  annual  dinner  was  omitted;  a  happening 
that  occurred  during  the  Civil  War  when  there 
were  no  dinners  in  18f)l  and  1862,  for  the  same 
reason.  With  these  exceptions  there  has  been 
a  dinner  every  year  since  the  first  one  in  1796. 
This  year  the  dinner  will  be  served  in  the  Ball- 
room of  the  Copley -Plaza  Hotel,  which  will  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  society  during  its  two 
day  meeting,  as  it  was  from  1913  to  1917. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Inter  PRETi'ATioN  of  the  Harrison  Drug  Act. 
— In  connection  with  the  Harrison  Act  it  was 
held  by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  that  a  person 
charged  with  dispensing  narcotic  drugs  in  vio- 
lation of  the  act  cannot  escape  punishment  by 
a  plea  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  the  drugs 
dispensed.  The  defendant  in  question  contended 
that  he  had  committed  no  offense  because  he 
said  the  words  of  Sect.  2  of  the  Act,  to  '*sell, 
barter,  exchange  or  give  away*'  could  only  ap- 
ply to  owners  of  the  drugs.  In  rejecting  his 
contention  the  court  said  in  part:  The  law- 
makers were  not  concerned  with  the  own- 
ership    of     the     drug,     but     with     its     un- 


lawful distribution.  It  could  matter  noth- 
ing to  the  poor  victim  in  the  fatal  clutches 
of  the  drug  habit  where  title  was  to 
the  narcotic  which  was  thus  dispensed  to  him, 
every  grain  of  which  brought  him  nearer  to  the 
grave.  Whether  the  victim  procured  the  drug 
from  the  hand  of  the  physician  or  through  the. 
druggist  on  an  order  or  prescription  of  the 
physician  can  matter  nothing,  unless  we  look 
blindly  at  the  letter  of  the  act,  wholly  forgetting 
itfe  spirit  and  purpose. 

34th  Annual  Report  op  Trudeau  Sanatori- 
um.— The  annual  report  of  the  Trudeau  Sanato- 
rium for  the  year  ending  November,  1918,  marks 
the  completion  of  its  34th  year.  Founded 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  treating  tubercu- 
losis in  its  earliest  stages  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau, 
the  institution  has  continued  to  grow  steadily 
each  year  and  to  accomplish  in  increasing  pro- 
portion the  gratifying  results  which  its  founder 
hoped  to  achieve.  Each  year  the  institution 
and  the  grounds  are  becoming  more  beautiful 
and  the  number  of  patients  treated  has  been 
very  large.  On  August  10  of  last  year  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  to  Dr.  Trudeau  was  un- 
veiled in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  friends 
ahd  former  patients.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  this 
memorial  was  raised  by  the  Sanatorium  patients 
It  is  pleasing  to  the  trustees  of  the  Trudean 
Sanatorium  to  see  that  the  work  is  progressing 
so  satisfactorily. 

The  weekly  cost  per  capita  for  the  year  1918 
has  been  injsreased  from  $15  to  $16.45  to  cover 
the  high  cost  of  materials  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  sanatorium :  and  many  generous  gifts 
from  friends  and  former  patients  have  enabled 
the  trustees  to  keep  the  expenses  within  reason- 
able limits.  Through  the  medical  department, 
109  new  patients  were  examined,  365  admitted, 
and  259  discharged.  As  an  indication  of  the 
widespread  educational  campaign  against  tu- 
berculosis which  leads  physicians  to  send  pa- 
tients for  early  observation,  is  the  fact  that  42 
persons  with  doubtful  or  ''suspected"  tubercu- 
losis presented  themselves  for  examination.  All 
kinds  of  modem  methods  are  used  to  aid  in  diag- 
nosis, and  the  treatment  of  positive  cases  is  con- 
ducted on  a  high  standard.  The  rest  cottages 
are  continued;  a  workshop  which  provides  pa- 
tients with  diversion  as  well  as  therapeutic  ben- 
?fit,  a  chapel,  a  research  and  clinical  laborator}% 
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an  x-ray  department,  a  training  school  for 
nurses,  and  a  school  for  physicians- and  medical 
students  are  maintained  at  the  institution  with 
notable  success.  During  the  war,  125  former 
patients  or  members  of  the  staff  entered  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  service.  Men  from  all  over 
the  country  attend  the  school.  Last  year  two 
were  Canadian  Army  officers  who  were  tuber- 
culous, three  entered  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  three 
are  in  the  Red  Cross  Tuberculosis  Service  in 
Prance  and  Italy.  Each  year  finds  the  opti- 
mistic spirit  of  its  founder  still  living  in  the 
inmates  of  the  sanatorium,  its  staff,  and  its 
friends. 


Psychiatry  and  the  War. — In  the  April 
18th  number  of  Science  there  is  published  an 
article  by  W.  H.  Rivers,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, entitled  ** Psychiatry  and  the  War." 
Because  both  groups  of"  physicians  (those  who 
treat  the  insane  and  those  who  treat  nervous 
diseases)  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
the  large  number  of  cases  of  psycho-neurosis 
which  the  war  has  brought  about,  each  group 
has  become  more  closely  engulfed  with  the 
other.  Shell-shook  was  a  term  used  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  to  express  the  physical  ef- 
fect of  shell  explosion,  but  later  on  it  was 
found  that  the  effect  on  the  soldier  was  essen- 
tially mental.  The  war  has  not  only  proved 
that  mental  factors  are  important,  but  that  cer- 
tain kinds  of  mental  processes  are  especially  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  those  of 
emotion  and  instinct.  Striking  effects,  both 
mental  and  physical,  have  been  produced  in 
consequence  of  war  experience  among  patients; 
and  as  a  result,  psychotherapy  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  resources  of  the  profession. 
But  there  is  still  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  this  form  of  treat- 
ment; and  although  a  mental  analysis  which 
closely  resembles  the  theory  of  Freud  has  been 
successfully  used,  it  does  not  go  as  deeply  into 
the  unconscious  as  that  of  Freud.  The  general 
attitude  towards  Freud's  doctrine  has  not  been 
a  friendly  one  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. The  influence  of  the  war  ilpon  psy- 
chiatry in  Great  Britain,  says  Professor  Rivers, 
has  been  very  great.  It  has  also  been  the  case 
in  other  countries,  and  it  is  thou<rht  that  with 
the  knowledge  already  acquired,  the  Jarge 
amount  of  added  experience  will  have  consider- 
able weight  in  brinoriiiGr  alx)ut  an  agreement  be- 


tween psychologists  and  the  medical  profession 
in  the  treatment  of  psychoneuroses  of  civil  life. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  May  10, 1919,  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  was  221  against  234  last  year,  with  a 
rate  of  14.47  against  15.56  last  year.  There 
were  30  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  against 
42  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  42;  scarlet  fever,  56; 
measles,  21;  whooping  cough,  15;  typhoid 
fever,  1;    tuberculosis,  67. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  6;  scarlet 
fever,  8 ;  tuberculosis,  4. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were :  whoop- 
ing cough,  2;   tuberculosis,  20. 

Included  in  the  above  were  the  following 
non-residents :    Tuberculosis,.  5. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  op 
Health. — The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of  Health 
was  held  April  24,  1919,  at  Hotel  Brunswick, 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  president,  Mr.  W.  6.  Kirsch- 
baum,  presiding. 

** Diphtheria,  the  Uncontrolled,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Bernard  W.  Carey, 
epidemiologist.  State  Department  of  Health. 
Discussion  by  the  members  followed,  which 
brought  out  many  interesting  facts. 

The  value  of  immunization  and  the  use  of 
toxin-anti-toxin  were  shown.  The  advantages 
of  culturing  wherever  possible  was  also  clearly 
pointed  out.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  tend- 
ency of  many  physicians  to  give  too  small  dosage 
of  anti-toxin  in  the  early  stages  of  diphtheria. 

W.  H.  AlIiEN,  M.D., 
Sec'y  M.A.B.H. 

Award  of  Citation  to  Woman  Physiciak. — 
Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gervais,  who  is  doing  relief 
work  in  Belgrade,  Serbia,  has  been  cited  for  con- 
spicuous service.  Dr.  Qervais  is  connected  with 
the  American  Women's  Hospital  Unit  of  New 
York,  and  is  located  in  Belgrade,  Serbia.  She 
graduated  from  Tufts  Medical  School  in  1912. 
Dr.  Gervais  sailed  last  Januaiy  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses. — The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class 
of  1919  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  were  held  in  the  Cheever  Am- 
phitheatre of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  on  Fri- 
day, May  23.  The  exercises  were  followed  by  a 
reception  at  the  Vose  House. 


Courses  in  Industrial  Hygiene. — The  School 
of  Public  Health  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecbnolc^y  has  an- 
nounced the  courses  to  be  offered  in  industrial 
hygiene  in  the  year  1919-1920.  They  include 
courses  in  applied  physiology  of  industry,  meth- 
ods of  air  analysis,  industrial  toxicology,  vital 
statistics,  industrial  sanitation,  preventive  med- 
icine and  hygiene,  industrial  health  administra- 
tion, employment  management,  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  the  legal  aspects  of  industrial  dis- 
ease, nutrition,  industrial  surgery,  orthopedic 
surgery,  and  industrial  medicine.  A  descrip- 
tion of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  a  cata- 
logue published  by  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Hygiene  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social 
Work.— The  Smith  College  Training  School  for 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  was  organized  a  year 
ago  as  a  war  emergency  course.  The  success  of 
thi^  school,  together  with  the  increasing  need 
of  medical  social  workers  in  dealii\g  with  social 
reconstruction  problems,  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  training  school  for  so- 
cial work  at  Smith  College,  with  courses  in  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  medical  social  work  and 
community  service,  and  child  welfare.  Social 
problems  are  approached  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  and  students  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  application  of  biology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  psychiatry,  and  medicine  to 
social  problems. 

Report  op  I-he  Boston  Association  for  the 
Relief  and  Control  of  Tubercut^osis. — The 
Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control 
of  Tuberculosis  has  made  its  fifteenth  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1918. 
The  objects  of  this  Association  are : 

To  promote  a  careful  study  of  conditions  re- 
erardihg  tuberculosis:  to  educate  public  opin- 
ion  as  to  the  canse  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 


losis ;  to  arouse  general  interest  in  securing  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  proper  care  of  tubercu- 
lous patients  in  their  homes  or  hospitals  and 
sanatoria;  and  the  work  of  the  Association  is 
carried  out  by  mftking  special  and  detailed 
studies  of  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
care  of  tuberculous  patients;  by  carrying  on 
experiments  in  social  betterment  looking  toward 
the  improvement  of  health  and  living  condi- 
tions; by  lectures,  exhibits,  and  the  distribution 
of  literature;  by  initiating  legislative  bills  per- 
taining to  health,  supporting  good  measures,  and 
opposing  unwise  ones. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  tried 
to  keep  its  various  interests  together  and  at  the 
same  time  help  the  community  in  war  activi- 
ties. The  secretary,.  Mr.  Seymour  E.  Stone,  is 
now  doing  duty  in  Rome.  The  Committee  on 
Health  and  Industry  h^  progressed  rapidly  in 
its  work  and  calls  from  all  over  Ma^-ssachusetts 
for  public  health  nurses  have  been  answered 
promptly.  Educational  propaganda  has  been 
distributed  broadcast  with  the  result  that  bet- 
ter cooperation  from  the  public  is  being  realiized 
daily.  Prendergast  Camp  for  the  treatment  of 
arrested  or  quiescent  cases .  has  cared  for  59 
patients  and  the,  work  of  the  Comfhitt;^  of 
Health  in  Industry  has  been  greatly  enlarged! 
However,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  death  rate 
in.  1917  of  200  over  1916,  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation is  still  demanding  vigorous  support. 
Post-war  tuberculosis  problems  will  have  their 
eflPect  on  industries  and  health  before»very  long. 
General  health  education  is  a  very  strong  poi^ 
in  the  campaign,  especially  since  the  recent!  epi- 
demic of  influenza.  With  the  return  to  normal 
occupations  many  who  have  been  working-  hard 
and  for  long  hours  in  war  industries  will  doubt- 
less need  to  present  themselves  for  examination. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  planned  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Boston  Association  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  in  this  event  the 
amount  of  its  funds  for  furtherance  of  the  good 
work  will  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Bed  Cross  in  this  community 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Care- 
ful study  of  tuberculosis  as  carried  out  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past  has  been  generously  aided 
during  1918  by  friends  and  members  of  the  As- 
sociation: and  the  treasurer's  report  showed  a 
balance  of  $3,830.58  remaining  on  November  1, 
1918,  after  payments  of  the  various  necessary 
expenses  had  been  met. 
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3U|t  IHaMarliiiuttfl  ArMral  l^orittff. 

Program  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  anniversary-,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
June  3  and  4,  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston.  .    

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  Bureau  of  Information  will  be  maintained 
by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  during 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Society  during  the  Annual  Meeting. 

All  Fellows  are  requested  to  register  and 
procure  their  dinner  tickets  as  early  as  possi- 
ble at  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

The  Annual  Dinner  and  all  General  and 
Section  Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel.  During  both  days  of  the  meet- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  hotel  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
parking  space  for  automobiles,  with  super- 
vision, will  be  provided. 

Fellows  of  the  Society  desiring  to  spend 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  night  in  Boston  can 
secure  rooms  by  communicating  in  advance, 
cither  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  or  directly  with  the  hotel. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library,  8  The  Fen- 
way, will  be  open  for  the  inspection  and  use 
of  the  Fellows  during  the  days  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  Harvard  Medical  School,  240  Long- 
wood  Avenue,  and  the  Tufts  College  Medical 
School,  416  Huntington  Avenue,  will  be  open 
for  inspection  by  the  Fellows  both  Tuesday 
aijd  Wednesday. 

JUNE  3,  1919 
TUESDAY  MORNING 

There  will  be  clinics  and  operations  on  the 
surgical  services,  and  ward  visits  on  the  medi- 
cal services  at  the  following  ho&pitals: 

Boston  City  Hospital. 

Operations  in  the  Surgical  Amphittieatre  and 
in  the  smaller  ojicratinj:  rocMus  on  the  Surgi- 
cal Floor,  beginning  at  10  o*clock. 

Operations  in  the  Gynecological  Operating 
Rooms,  Ward  8  and  Ward  11,  by  members  of 
the  Gynecological  Staflf,  beginning  at  10 
-o'clock. 

Exhibition  of  medieval  canes  in  the  Medical 
Wards  by  members  of  the  Medical  Staff,  be- 
ginning at  9.30  o'clock. 

Massachi'setis   General  Hospital. 
SxTBGicAL  Amphitheatre. 

1.  Dr.  G.  (\  Shattuck:  Some  Fallacies  Ck)n- 
ceming  Tercussion,  10  a.m. 

2.  Dr.      W.     Whittemore:     Acute     Empyema, 

10.10    A.M. 

3.  Dr.  G.  W.  Holmes:  X-ray  Treatment  of 
Thyrotoxicosis.  10.20  a.m. 

4.  Dr.  R.  B.  Green ough :  Diseast>s  Amenable 
to  Radium  Treatment,  10.30  a.m. 

5.  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith:  Influenza  as  Recently 
Seen  on  the  West  Medical  Service,  10.40  a.m. 

6.  Dr.  F.  T.  T^rd:     The  Crisis  in  Pneumonia, 

10.50.    A.M. 

7.  Dr.  C.  A.  Porter :  Plastic  Surgery  of  Front- 
al Defects.  11   a.m. 

8.  Dr.  r.  L.  Scudder:  Certain  Facts  Concern- 
ing Chronic  T'lcer  of  the  Stomach  and  Duo- 
denum, 11.10  A.M. 

9.  Selected  Operations  by  the  Surgical  Staff, 
11.20  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 


I*ETER  Bent  Brig  ham  Hospitau 
Ward  vi>;itK  on  the  Medical  Service  from  10  to 
12  oVlock:  oi)erations  iv  the  Surgical  Build- 
ing from  9  to  12  o'clock. 

Cabney  Hospital. 
Operations  will  lie  performed  on  the  Surgical 
Service  and  Aisits  made  in  the  wards  by  the 
Medical  Service,  from  9  to  12  o'clock. 
Ghiij>ren*s  Hospital. 
A  surgical  clinic  will  be  given  in  the  amphi- 
theatre and  ward  visits  will  be  made  by  the 
Medical  Staff  from  9.30  to  12  o'iclock. 
Free  Hospital  for  Women. 
I  H^moustrations   of  various   operative    methods 
in  plastic  surgery  of  gynecology,  beginning  at 

7.15  A.M. 

Infants'  Hospital. 
Clinics   will  be  given,  beginning  at  9   o'clock. 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 
There   will   l)e   ward   visits   and   oi)erations    at 

10.30  o'clock. 
Boston     State    Hospitai^— I'sychopathic    De- 
partment 
A  special  ward  visit  and  a  clinic  will  be  given 
at    lO.riO    oVIock.      The    laboratories   will    be 
open  for  insi)ecticHi. 

ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    SUPER- 
VISORS 
Foyer,     Oopu:y-Plaza     Hoteil,    11.30    O'clock 


TUESDAY  NOON 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
Foybb,   Ooplry-Plaza   Hotbl 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

MEETING  OF  THE  SECTION  OF 

MEDICINE 

FoTEB,  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,"  2.30  O'clock 

Ofificers  of  the  Section  of  Medicine 

Dr.  George    A.    Bancroft,    Chairman,    Natick. 
Dr.  William  David  Smith.  Secretary,   Boston. 

1.  TranamisBion  of  Influenza. 

Dr.  James  P.  Leake.  P.A.  Surgeon.  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  Hygienic  Lab- 
oratory, Washington.  D.C. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Keegan, 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea.   Mass. 

2.  The  Bacteriology  of  Secondary  Pneumonias. 

Dr.   Henry  T.  Chickering.  New  York  City. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  S.  Burt  Wol- 
'  bach.  Boston. 

3.  Lung  Pathology  in  Influenza  Pneumonia. 

Dr.  S.  Burt  Wolbach,  Boston. 
Discussion    opened    by    Dr.    Ernest    W. 
Goodpasture,  Boston. 

4.  Clinical  Thoughts  on  Influenza. 

Dr.  Everett  A.  Bates.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  P.  Challis  Bart- 
lett,  Newton. 

5.  Treatment  of  Influenza  Broncho-pneumcmia 
by  the  Use  of  Convalescent  Human  Serum. 

Dr.  William  R.  Redden,  Boston. 
Discussion    by    Dr.    Frederick   T.    Lord, 
Boston.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Locke,  Boston. 

6.  Management  of  Empyema  following  Influ- 
enza. 

Dr.   Wyman   Whittemore,    Boston. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Halsey  Beach 
Loder,  Boston. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SECTION  OF 

SURGERY 

State  Diniwo-room,  Copuby-Plaza  Hotel, 

2.30  O'CLOCK 

Ofificers  of  the  Section  of  Surgery 

Dr.   Howard    A.   Lothrop.   Chairman,    Boston. 

Dr.  Hilbert  F.   Day,  Secretary,  Boston. 
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1.  Late  Treatment  of  Bone  Infection. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Cotton,  Boston. 

Discussion  opened  by  Capt.  Allan  Rice, 

M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Springfield;  Lieut.  Frank 

W.  Marvin,   M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Cambridge; 

Lieut.    C.   W.   Peabody,   M.C.,   U.S.A., 

Boston* 

2.  The  Use  of  the  X-Ray  in 

a.  The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Common 
Bone  Lesions, 

b.  Accurate  Diagnosis  of  Injuries  of  the 
Atlas  and  Axis. 

Dr.  'A.  W.  George,  Boston. 

Discussion    opened    by    Dt.    Samuel    W. 

Ellsworth,    Quincy;    Dr.     George    W. 

Holmes,  Boston. 

3.  Certain  Diagnostic  Aspects  of  Medico* 
Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Gastrcnntestinal 
Tract. 

Dr.  C.  W.  McClure.  Boston. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt, 
Boston;  Dr.  William  C.  Quinby,  Brook- 
line.  

MEETING    OF    THE     SECTION     OF 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Ballroom,  Gopi£Y^Plaza  Hotbl,  2.30  O'clock 

Officers  of  tfa«  Section  of  Tuberculosis 
Dr.  Henry  D.  Chadwick,  Chairman,  Westficld. 
Di'.  E.  O.  Otis,  Secretary,  Boston. 

1.  Diet  in  Tuberculosis. 

(a)  Dr.  I.  J.  Clarke,  Haverhill,  President 
of  HaverhiH  Tuberculosis  Association. 

(b)  Dr.  Roy  Morgan,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent and  Physician,  Westficld  State 
Sanatorium. 

Discussion  opened  by.  Dr.  William  R.  P. 
Emerson,   Boston. 

2.  Community  Machinery  for  the  Discovery 
of  Tliberculosis. 

Di'.  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  Executive 
Officer,  Community  Health  Demon- 
stration,   Framingham, 

Discussion  by  Dr.  John  B.  Hawes,  2d, 
Boston,  and  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Palmer, 
Framingham. 

3.  Rehabilitation  of  Tuberculous  Soldiers. 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Perry,  Superintendent, 
•Hampshire  County  Sanatorium,  Late 
Captain,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Seymour  H. 
Stone,  Secretary,  Boston  Tuberculosis 
Association,  Late  Captain,  American 
Red  Cross  in  Italy,  Tuberculosis  De- 
partment. 

4.  Post-influenxal  Tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Timothy  J.  Murphy,  Assistant  Phy- 
sician, Boston  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tives. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Hunt, 
Resident  Physician,  Foston  Hospital 
for  Consumptives. 

TUESDAY   EVENING 

THE   SHATTUCK  LECTURE 
Foyer,    Copuoy-I^laza    Hotel,    8    O'clock 
By  Dr.  Francis  G.  Benedict,  Director,  Nutri- 
tion    Laboiiatory,     Carnegie     Institution     of 
Washington. 

Subject:    Energy    Requirements    of    Children 
from  Birth  to  Puberty. 

After  the  lecture  there  will  be  music  and  re- 
freshments in  the  Ballroom. 


FOTER,   Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  9.30  Cclook 

Business  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
The  following  papers  will  be  presented: 

1.  What  General   Surgery  has  Gained  from 
the  War. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  Boston. 

2.  What    Neurological    Surgery    has    Gained 
from  the  War. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  Boston. 

3.  Empyema. 

Dr.  Homer  Gage,  Worcester. 

4.  Empyema  in  Children.     " 

Dr.   Frank  S.   Churchill,   Boston. 
Discussion  of  the  papers  on  empyema  by 

Dr.  Lincoln  Davis,  Dr.  Wyman  Whlt- 

temore,   Boston. 


JUNE  4,  1919 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHTH 

ANNIVERSARY 


WEDNESDAY   NOON 
FoYBR,  CX)plby-Plaza  Hotel 

The  Annual  Discourse  will  be' delivered  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Crowell,  Dorchester.  Subject: 
The  Reflections  of  a  Physician  Who  Stayed  at 
Home.  

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

MEETING  OF  THE  SECTION  OF  HOS- 

PITAL   ADMINISTRATION 

E\>YEii,  Oopi^y-Plaza  Hotel,  2.30  O'clock 

Officers  of  the  Section  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration. 
Dr.  George  G.  Sears,  Chairman,  Boston. 
Dr.  Channing  C.  Simmons,  Secretary,  Boston. 

1.  The  Treatment  of  Venereal  Diseases  in 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  and  the  State- 
approved  Clinics  for  ^he  Treatment  of  these 
Diseases. 

Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelly,  Boston. 
Discussion    opened    by    Dr.    C.    Morton 
Smith,  Boston. 

2.  Relation  of  the  Trustee  to  the  Medical 
Staff  and  His  Duty  to  the  Hospital. 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Foster,  Trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts   Genei'al   Hospital. 

3.  The  Relation  of  the  Medical  Staff  to  the 
Trustees  and  Their  Duty  to  the  Hospital. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  Boston. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Howard, 

Superintendent,    Peter    6ent    Brigham 

Hospital. 

4.  Reconstruction  Hospitals,  Military  and 
CiviL 

Major  F.  J.  Cotton,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  R,  W.  Lovett, 
Boston. 

5.  Case  Records  and  Histories  in  the  Smaller 
Hospitals. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens,  Cambridge. 

Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Homef  Grage, 
Worcester. 

Superintendents  of  hospitals  in  New 
England  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

7   O'CLOCK 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  be  served  in 
the  Ballroom  of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel, 
promptly  at  7  o'clock.  Dress  suits  not 
necessary. 

Tickets  for  the  Annual  Dinner  at  one  dollar 
apiece  may  be  obtained  at  tiie  Bureau  of  In- 
formation during  the  two  dajrs  of  the  meeting 
by  those  Fellows  whose  current  dikes  are  paid. 
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MEDICAL  VETERANS  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR. 

Boston,  May  13,  1910. 
Mr.  Editor.-— 

A  movement  to '  organize  a  society  to  be  known  as 
Medical  Veterans  of  the  World  War  has  been  in- 
augurated by  men  connected  with  the  office  of  the 
Provost  Marshal-General^ 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  have  been  prepared  and 
a  limited  number  of  application  blanks  for  member- 
ship have^  been  sent' me  which  I  have,  distributed 
among  medical  men  connected  with  the  draft  bbards, 
as  I  happen  to  have  the  official  list  of  su2h  men.  I 
am  informed  that  a  further  supply  of. blanks  will  be 
sent  ^e  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  for  distribution. 

According  to  Section  2  of  the  constitutian  and  by-laws, 
all  medical  officers,  Contract  surgeons  of  the  Ignited 
States  Army,  and  acting  assistant  surgeons  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  who  have  served  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  United 
States  Navy,  and  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, and  all  medical  members  and  medical  examiners 
of  Local,  Medical  Advisory,  and  District  Boards,  offici- 
ally appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Provost  Marshal-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  the  Governors  of  the  various  states  are 
eligible  for  full  memibership.  Members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  allied  nations  who  have  been  in  ser- 
vice of  their  governments  during  the  World  War  are 
eligible  for  associate  membership. 

Dr.  Hubert  Work  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, is  acting  as  President,  and  Dr.  F.  F.  Russell, 
M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Army  Medical  School,  Washington.  D.C., 
Is  acting  as  Secretary. 

A  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  perma- 
nent organization  is  to  be.  held  at  Atlantic  City  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  10,  and  a  subsequent 
meeting  is  planned  for  Friday  evening,  June  13. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  aiH>Ucation  blank 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Craig,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  G.  Wheatlev. 

Application  for  MEMsEasHip  in  the  Medical  Vet- 
erans OF  THE  World  War. 

City  County  State 

Number  Street 

Date 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  (or  associate  mem- 
bership) in  the  Medical  Veterans  of  the  World  War. 
I  served  during  the  period  of  the  war  as  indicated 
below,  as 

1.  An  officer  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

2.  A  Medical  Officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

3.  A  Medical    Officer   in    the   U.    S.    Public   Health 
Service. 

4.  A  Contract  Surgeon,  United  States  Army. 

5.  An  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

6.  A  Medical  Member  Local  Board  No at 

7.  A  Medical  Examiner  Local  Board  No at 

8.  A  Member  of  the  Medical  Advisorj-  Board  at 

I    was    appointe<l    to    the    position    checked    above 

by 


as   

(Brief  hktor?-  of  service,  givlnfr  units,  dates,  and  position  hdd; 
use  revene  of  this  sheet  and  attach  additional  paper  if  nece«asT7.> 

M.D. 

(FuU  name  of  applicant) 

Applicatkm  for  membership,   with  a   fee  of  $1.00, 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Secretary, 

CoL.    F.   P.   RussEix,   M.C.,    U.8.   Army, 
Army  Medical  School,  Washington.  D.C. 


INDUSTRIAL   ETIOLOGY. 


Mr.  Editor:— 


Boston,  May  7.  1919, 


I   served  from 


to 


I  served  in   during  the  period 

(The    United   States   or   in   a   forei^rn   country;    state  where) 

from  t 

to 


It  Is  interesting  to  note  how  an  analysis  of  an 
industry,  or  particular  occupation  thereof,  will  some- 
times clear  up  an  otherwise  baffling  etiology  and 
diagnosis  of  a^  disease. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Distri<«t  Medi- 
cal Society,  Dr.  Drinker,  in  his  talk  on  ''An  Unusual 
Type  of  Metallic  Poisoning,"  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  vivid  description  of  a  gastric  and  neorologiGftJ 
symptom  complex  occurring  among  a  feiw  manganese 
workers.  The  extremely  heavily  manganese  laden 
atmosphere  and  the  wide  magnetic  field  created  by 
the  large  magnets  employed  in  that  industry  were 
descrihed  in  detail.  The  metal  was  considered  tj 
Dr.  Drinker  the  probable  etiological  factor  of  this 
disease. 

The  writer  takes  this  opportunity  to  record  anotlier 
case  of  occupational  ori^.  That  some  occapations 
are  the  direct  cause  and  etiological  factor  of  certain 
diseases,  such  as  wool-«orters'  disease,  boiler-makers' 
deafness,  etc.,  is  knovm  to  everyone.  Here  we  can 
readily  see  the  cause  and  ^ect— the  infected  wool 
in  the  former  and  the  concnssicm  to  the  labyrinth  or 
the  dislocation  of  the  ossicles  in  the  latter.  In  other 
cases  where  the  entire  toxicology  has  not  been  worked 
out  in  full,  and  where  it  happens  in  only  a  few  among 
the  very  many  i^mployed,  so  that  it  appears  like  an 
individual  idiosyncrasy,  we  are  still  justified  in  consid- 
ering it  a  cause,  though  only  empirioally  for  the  pres- 
ent The  case  I  am  about  to  describe  is  tfaatKif  a  man 
of  38^  photographer  fifteen  years,  who  became  afllicted 
with  rhinitis,  with  constant  distressing  sneesing  and 
marked  ooryza.  At  first  he  took  it  as  an  ordinary  cold 
and  used  the  usual  remedies.  On  Saturday  nights  he 
would  take  a  good  dose  of  whiskey  to  indnce  sweat- 
ing and  '*break  up"  the  cold.  He  would  feel  some 
r^ef  after  that,  lasting  until  about  l%ursday,  when 
the  symptoms  would  reach  their  height  and  continue 
till  Saturday,  when  he  would  repeat  his  r^nedles. 
This  continued  for  several  years  at  all  seasons.  It 
was  never  infectious  at  any  time.  ,  During  that  long 
peri9d  he  had  his  spurs  removed  by  a  specialist  and 
different  areas  cauterized  by  another,  thinking  that 
might  relieve  his  condition.  He  also  had  a  neuro- 
logical examination,  which  was  negative.  He  took 
a  number  of  electric  baths.  All  without  avail.  He 
felt  pretty  miserable  and  was  on  the  verge  of  giving 
up  his  trade  and  going  to  California.  On  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  he  would  develop  his  pictures 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  and,  by  analysis 
and  the  process  of  elimination  of  the  chemicals  em- 
ployed by  him,  it  was  found  that  the  platinum  pre- 
paration (potassium  chloro-platinide)  used  in  toning 
up  the  pictures,  was  the  offending  element.  Now  there 
were  many  others  who  were  using  the  same  prepara- 
tion and  have  not  been  affected  by  it.  He  must  have 
been  especially  predisposed  to  it.  Since  givlnp  up  the 
use  of  the  platinum  preparation  he  has  not  been 
afflicted.  The  writer  was  told  recently  that  platinum 
imper  is  employed  by  very  few  photographers  now. 

Joseph  I»rexx.  M.P. 
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THE  ANNUAL  DISCOURSE. 


Note. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  The  Msssachnietts  Medical 
Society,  beld  Oct.  8,  1860,  it  was 

Reaolvtd,  "That  The  Massaohusetts  Medical  Society  hereby  de- 
clares that  it  does  not  consider  itself  as  having  endorsed  or  cen- 
sured the  opinions  in  former  published  Annual  Discourses,  nor  wHl 
it  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  opinions  or  sentiments  advanced 
in  aiv>'  future  nimllar  dlaoourses." 

Reeolvedy  "That  the  Committee  on  Publications  be  directed  to 
print  a  statement  to  that  effect  at  the  oommencement  of  each 
Annual  J>iicourse  which  ma,v  hereafter  be  published." 


THE    RBFTiECTIONS    OP    A    PHYSICIAN 
WHO  STAYED  AT  HOME.* 

By  Baijuel  Cbowell.  M.D.,  Dorchesteb,  Mass. 

The  physician,  obli^d  to  stay  at  home,  shut 
out  from  the  part  the  medical  profession  played 
in  the  world's  greatest  military  tragedy,  had 
his  mind  repeatedly  disturbed  and  diverted 
from  its  normal  course  of  thought  and  purpose. 

He  assumed  greater  cares  and  responsibilities. 
He  watched  with  ever-incraasing  interest  the 
tide  of  battle  ebb  and  flow.  He  read  the  re- 
ports in  medical  journals  and  daily  press  with 
avidity,  and  admired,  with  an  admiration  tinged 
with  envy,  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  in  uniform.  He  ap- 
plauded the  devotion  of  our  women,  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  our  nurses,  and  followed,  with  pride 

•  Delivered  before  the  Mawachusetts  Medical  Society,  at  Woston. 
June  4,  1019. 


not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  the  fortunes  of  son, 
daughter,  relative,  or  friend.  It  is  as  such  an 
outsider — an  onlooker — ^that  I  address  you. 

A  marked  contrast  exists  between  the  pres- 
ent June  meetings  of  this  Society  and  those 
of  one  year  ago.  Relaxation  and  retrospection 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  tenseness  of  war  prep- 
aration and  its  attendant  anxiety.  Today  we  are 
readjusting  ourselves  to  the  ways  of  peace ;  then, 
the  country  was  facing  what  seemed  a  long  and 
bloody  war.  A  seeming  apathy  existed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  but,  in 
truth,  the  members  were  but  conscientiously  trj^- 
ing  to  arrange  their  affairs  in  order  to  make  the 
great  sacrifice  for  their  country's  sake.  A  stren- 
uous effort  was  in  progress  for  the  speedy  en- 
listment of  the  medical  profession.  No  post- 
mortem is  to  be  held  over  the  meth6ds  adopted. 
The  men  responded  as  all  true  sons  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  ever  done  in  the  hour  of  need.  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts  and  those  of  their  col- 
leagues throughout  this  country  and  abroad, 
the  wounded  soldier,  on  the  battlefields  of 
France  today,  was — in  spite  of  high  explosives 
and  modem  engines  of  destruction, — a  fortunate 
man,  compared  with  his  brother  of  bygone  days. 

Today,  he  is  cared  for  by  the  finest  medical 
skill  and  devotion  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Then,  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  dying  was 
given  little  consideration.    The  soldier  was  fitted 
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out  to  fight,  but  having  fought  and  fallen,  there 
was  accorded  him  few,  if  any,  of  the  aids  and 
comforts  to  enable  him  to  endure  his  sufiferings 
or  restore  him  to  health  and  usefulness. 

Sad  the  fate  of  many  a  man,  on  entering  such 
hospitals  as  then  existed,  festering  with  erysipe- 
las and  gangrene. 

One  sixteenth  century  battlefield  stands  out 
clear  before  us,  dominated  by  the  father  of 
French  surgery, — Ambrose  Pare.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  the  wreckage  and  the  carnage  of 
war,  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  he  refuses  in 
his  operations  the  boiling  oil  which  his  assist- 
ants proflfer  him  for  the  control  of  the  flowing 
blood,  as  before  his  doubting  and  skeptical  col- 
leagues he  demonstrates  to  them  that  the  tying 
of  a  single  ligature  around  the  severed  blood- 
vessel could  control  hemorrhage  better,  surer, 
with  far  less  pain,  more  humanely  and  rationally 
than  by  the  older  barbarous  and  frightful 
method. 

The  picture  that  comes  down  to  us  of  this 
scene,  primarily,  commemorates  a  momentous 
anatomical  and  surgical  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bleeding  arteries. 

It  also  depicts  the  physician  in  response  to  the 
call  to  serve  his  country  and  humanity,  where 
he  is  ever  to  be  found :  whether  fighting  death 
near  the  first  line  trench  or  in  some  lonely  ham- 
let; in  some  great  metropolitan  hospital  or  in 
some  quiet,  experimental  laboratory  where,  more 
frequently  than  the  world  knows,  such  men  as 
Lazear  and  Carrel  have  displayed  greater  courage 
and  bravery  in  deliberately  exposing  themselves 
to  horrible  and  fatal  disease,  so  that  future 
generations  might  live,  than  many  a  soldier  on 
the  battlefield. 

We  look  in  vain  through  the  years  preceding 
and  the  years  following  Ambrose  Par^  for  some 
organized  attempt  to  care  for  the  wounded  sol- 
diers. Pestilence  and  disease  have  pursued  and 
ravaged  every  camp  the  world  over. 

It  is  not  until  comparatively  recent  times  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  better  the  condition 
of  army  life.  There  shines  forth  from  the  dis- 
ease-ridden hospitals  of  the  Crimean  War  an 
angel  of  mercy  and  hope  in  the  person  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  who  proclaimed  the  dawn  of 
a  better  day.    But  the  day  was  slow  in  breaking. 

The  medical  aspect  of  all  past  military  op- 
erations in  this  country  down  to  the  present  war 
is  a  gloomy  picture. 


That  memorable  winter  spent  by  our  Conti- 
nental troops  under  General  Washington  at  Val- 
ley Forge  was  one  of  want,  disease,  and  death, 
with  supplies  spoiling  on  the  road  for  lack  of 
transportation,  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

The  enteric  diseases  that  accompanied  the 
Civil  War  were  very  severe, — ^more  deadly  than 
the  bullets  on  the  battlefield. 

In  '61,  it  was  not  until  the  sick  and  wounded 
began  to  come  back,  that  accommodations  were 
prepared  for  their  reception.  Then  only  were 
hospitals  speedily  established  at  Washington^ 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

Specialists  were  scarcely  known  at  that  time 
in  the  Government  service,  and  no  organize 
eflfort  was  made  to  reconstruct  or  place  the 
disabled  soldier  in  a  position  to  help  himself. 
The  less  said  about  the  Spanish  War  the  better^ 
especially  as  it  came  at  a  time  when  the  medi- 
cal world  held  its  head  pretty  high,  and  boasted 
of  its  achievements. 

Modern  events  began  to  point  to  a  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  the  medical  care  of  armies,  in  can- 
tonment and  in  the  field. 

The  world's  attention  was  attracted  toward 
the  Japanese  in  their  war  with  Russia,  and  the 
methods  there  applied  for  the  welfare  of  the 
troops.  The  intensive  study  in  recent  years  of 
communicable  diseases,  of  their  causation,  of 
their  prevention,  and  of  the  suppression  of  them 
when  developed,  had  a  special  application  to 
army  life  and  was  the  principle  Upon  which  the 
health  of  the  military  forces  was  maintained  in 
the  war  just  terminated. 

Especially  noteworthy  was  the  typhoid 
prophylactic  vaccine  used  with  such  gratifying 
results  in  this  country  amongst  the  soldiers  sent 
to  guard  the  Mexican  border  before  this  present 
war  began.  It  removed  from  this  war  one  of 
the  hitherto  great  contributing  causes  of  sick- 
ness and  death  in  army  life. 

These  facts,  accompanied  by  the  willing  sup- 
port of  the  Giivernment  and  the  lavish  gener- 
osity of  the  whole  country,  stimulated  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  do  its  best  in  conserving  the 
man  power  and  economic  force  of  the  army 
and  the  Nation  in  order  to  crush  the  Hun. 

While  the  final  accounting  of  army  deaths 
from  disease  will  be  much  higher  than  what  is 
about  to  be  quoted,  yet  the  report  issued  in  the 
oflicial  United  States  Bulletin  during  the  month 
of  September,  1918,  just  previous  to  the  out- 
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break  of  the  iafluenza,  is  illuminating:  That 
with  over  1,700,000  men  over-seas,  the  army 
death  rate  from  disease  is  only  2.18  per  1,000 
annually;  the  death  rate  for  the  same  age  of 
men  in  civil  life  is  6.7  per  1,000.  Truly  an  as- 
tonishing statement. 

This  splendid  record  of  the  health  of  our 
military  forces,  during  the  first  twelve  months 
of  the  war,  maintained  by  the  vigilance  and 
skill  of  our  doctors  in  the  army  and  navy,  needs 
to  be  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind.  Too  many  still  believe  the  wild  tales 
circulated  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  as 
to  medical  neglect  and  needless  sickness  in  the 
cantonments. 

The  study  of  communicable  diseases  is  sup- 
planting the  earlier  work  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, which,  in  reality,  is  the  foundation  rock 
upon  which  preventive  medicine  rests. 

Up  to  September,  1918,  when  we  were  visited 
by  the  influenza,  so  completely  were  communi- 
cable diseases  under  control  that  the  eastern 
menace  of  the  Bubonic  plague  seemed,  the  only 
possible  disease  that  might  obtain  a  foothold  in 
the  country  and  seriously  affect  the  health  of 
the  people. 

One  would^have  felt  safe  in  saying  that  never 
again  would  the  civilized  world,  guarded  by  its 
present  and  fast  accumulating  weapqna  of  de- 
fence against  unknown  diseases,  be  ravaged  by 
extensive  epidemics  similar  to  the  black  death 
which  carried  off  two-thirds  of  local  groups  of 
the  population  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  the  great  plague  of  London  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  68,000  people  died  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  This  influenza,  this  modem  scourge, 
made  us  doubt  as  to  our  security  for  the  future. 
The  influenza,  however,  has  passed  by,  leaving 
us  with  our  experiences  and  our  deductions,  yet 
full  of  uncertainty  as  to  future  methods  for  its 
prevention  and  treatment,  and  while  some  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  as  to  treatment,  little 
has  been  accomplished  as  to  prevention.     ^ 

It  has  taken  a  great  many  years  from  Jen- 
ner's  discovery  of  the  control  of  smallpox  by 
vaccination,  the  suppression  of  yellow  fever  in 
Cuba,  and  the  immunization  of  individuals  to 
typhoid  fever,  to  bring  about  our  present  meth- 
ods for  the  prevention  and  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases. 

The  medical  world  felt  that  it  had  arrived  at 
a  point  where  it  could  .control  the  health  of 
communities,    depending   upon   the    extent    to 


which  the  free  actions  of  people  should  be  con- 
trolled by  board  of  health  r^ulations. 

However,  until  a  prophylaxis  is  found'  for 
the  influenza,  such  regulations  as  now  exist  must 
be  more  rigidly  enforced.  Neglect  brings  its 
own  penalties. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  in  1^98,  we 
were  not  using  the  prophylatic  vaccine  for  ty- 
phoid fever,  but  our  understanding  of  camp 
sanitation  was  excellent;  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  uncontaminated  drinking  water  was 
thoroughly  appreciated ;  the  proficiency  and  ex- 
perience of  army  surgeons  was  sufficient  to  have 
thoroughly  preserved  the  health  of  our  troops 
at  that  time, — ^yet  the  cry  that  swept  over  the 
land,  of  '* Remember  the  Maine,"  caused  our 
young  men  to  rush  to  arms  unprepared,  undis- 
ciplined, and  untrained.  The  results,  in  conse- 
quence, were  disastrous  to  health  and  life.  Tt 
proved  a  good,  though  sad,  expensive,  and 
humiliating  lesson, — reflecting  no  credit  either 
on  the  military  or  the  medical  profession. 

One  class  of  infectious  disease  pervades  the 
land,  whose  etiology,  clinical  symptoms,  and 
means  of  suppression,  are  known  to  the  whole 
profession.  It  can  be  controlled,  and  its  Source 
of  infection  traced  and  suppressed  in  many 
cases  as  readily  as  typhoid  fever,  and  yet  it 
continues  to  exist.  This  is  the  age-old  curse 
of  society,  commonly  spoken  of  under  the  gen- 
eral term  of  ** venereal  disease."  In  a  discourse 
of  this  character,  one  can  hardly  go  into  de- 
tails as  to  its  extent  or  its  well-known  ravages 
in  military  and  civil  life :  neither  can  one  more 
than  casually  refer  to  the  tremendous  kmount 
of  work  undertaken  in  order  to  preserve  the 
health  of  our  troops  in  this  direction  by  the 
rigid  military  discipline  enforced  upon  the  men, 
the  work  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  by 
states  and  communities,  supplemented  by  the 
suppression  of  alcohol.  Our  own  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  started  an  excellent  work  by 
requesting  physicians  to  report  their  cases  of 
venereal  disease  and  follow  them  up,  but  it  is 
too  early,  as  yet,  to  judge  of  its  value.  Added 
to  these  agencies  were  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
whole  country  to  protect  and  preserve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  boys  in  cantonment,  in  bat- 
tle, and  in  hospital,  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  awakened  and  stimulated  a  hitherto 
unknown  amount  of  attention  toward  the  sup- 
pression of  venereal  disease. 
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Previous  to  the  war,  a  voice  was  heard  here 
and  there  sounding  a  note  of  warning,  repeat- 
ing the  story,  emphasizing  again  and  again  the 
unnecessary  burden  society  was  carrying  as  a 
result  of  this  disease.  All  would  agree  that 
what  was  said  was  true,  and  there  the  subject 
seemed  to  end;  The  important  thing  to  be  re- 
membered at  this  time  is  that  the  interest  taken 
in  the  subject  while  the  men  were  in  uniform 
must  not  flag  or  be  neglected  with  the  soldier 
returned  to  civilian  life.  The  menace  still  re- 
mains, for  with  the  army  restraints  removed,  old 
conditions  will  return. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public  that 
after  the  men  were  put  in  uniform  gonorrhea 
and  S3rphilis  were,  as  other  diseases,  less  pre- 
valent than  in  civil  life. 

Extremists  have  advocated  rigid  and  arbi- 
trary methods  in  dealing  with  this  subject.  It 
enters  so  many  social  phases  of  life  that  the 
medical  profession  and  State  authorities  are  in 
a  quandary  how  to  proceed.  It  is  a  burning 
question,  to  be  handled  wisely  and  promptly. 
Thoughtful  and  serious-minded  men  are  consid- 
ering it  from  many  angles.  It  is  being  pre- 
sented ,to  the  public  in  plainer  and  more  out- 
spoken speech,  by  educational  methods,  by  litera- 
ture, by  the  moving  picture,  and  by  attempting 
to  raise  in  the  minds  of  every  one  a  higher 
moral  responsibility  toward  others. 

To  suppress  this  tolerated  infection  circulat- 
ing unrestrained  through  the  land,  something 
stronger  is  needed  than  the  present  feeble  laws 
and  State  Board  of  Health  regulations;  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  the  controlling  of 
criminals  or  the  actions  here  and  there  of  some 
one  individual  known  to  be  infecting  others. 
Something  more  is  needed  than  educational  pro- 
paganda and  moral  suasion,  though,  exceedingly 
helpful,  they  will  aid  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
one  must  be  extremely  optimistic  to  expect  these 
agencies  alone  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  end, 
only  when  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  classed 
and  treated  by  our  boards  of  health  in  the  same 
way  as  other  coinmunicable  diseases  will  they  be 
fully  controlled. 

While  the  war  raged  and  the  reports  of  Ger- 
man atrocities  appeared  in  the  daily  papers, 
hardly  a  physician  but  reviewed  in  his  mind  the 
relations,  manj''  of  them  extremely  pleasant,  that 
existed  between  himself  and  those  of  German 
descent  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Germany, 


tryiiig  to  explain  how,  even  under  war  condi- 
tions, these  stories  could  be  true. 

As  a  medical  student  of  five  and  thirty  years 
ago  in  Germany  and  Vienna^  there  comea  to 
mind  many  unpleasant  instances  showing  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  medical  profession 
there  which  help  to  answer  these  questions. 

Then,  fresh  from  the  hospitals  of  Boston, 
where  the  care  of  the  patients  came  first,  and 
medical  instruction  so  arranged  that  the  pa- 
tients were  benefited  greatly  by  medical  teach- 
ing, one  found  that  the  patients  in  the  Vienna 
hospitals  were  simply  so  much  clinical  material, 
and  were  kept  in  the  hospitals  in  many  in- 
stances, so  it  seemed,  so  long  as  they  were  of 
use  for  teaching  purposes  rather  than  for  their 
own  benefit. 

The  general  impression  a  student  received  at 
that  time  was  that  the  height  and  brilUaney  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  were  to  have  the  find- 
ings at  the  autopsy  table  bear  out  the  cUnieal 
diagnosis  made  during  life. 

A  shameless  disregard  of  decency  or  for  the 
feelings  of  the  patients  was  daily  witnessed  in 
the  skin  and  gynaecological  clinics,  where  the 
women  patients  were  stripped  entirely  nude  and 
passed  around  amongst  a  crowd  of  gaping  stu- 
dents for  examination. 

One  instance  comes  to  mind  of  a  young 
woman  appearing  daily  at  the  throat  and  nose 
clinic  with  a  beginning  syphilitic  perforation  of 
her  nasal  septum.  She  was-  there  for  the  stu- 
dents to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease,  see 
the  perforation  take  place,  with  the  destruction 
of  the.  septum  and  the  disfigurement  •  of  her 
facial  appearance.  No  treatment  was  given,  for 
the  retarding  or  the  cure  of  the  disease  would 
have  spoiled  the  case  for  clinical  instruetion. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  class  was  exam- 
ining in  a  hospital  ward  a  patient  suffering  ex- 
treme distress,  while  the  professor  stood  by 
rather  jokingly  and  sarcastically  commenting 
on  the  stupidity  of  the  class  in  failijig  to  make 
eather  a  correct  diagnosis  or  prognosis.  The 
true  significance  of  the  situation  damned  upon 
me  about  the  time  that  the  patient  fell  back  in 
the  bed  dead. 

The  remark  that  I  made  to  my  neighbor  I  re- 
member well:  *'With  this  great  hospital  full  of 
patients,  why  could  not  the  damned  hrnte  let 
the  poor  creature  die  in  peace." 

Many  a  student  was  impressed  by  the  results 
of  German  medical  scientific  research.;  some  at 
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least  were  disenchanted  by  their  methods,  and 
felt  grateful  that  they  did  not  exist  in  Ameri- 
can institutions. 

But  to  come  Back  to  the  present. 

The  physician  who  stayed  at  home  coming  in 
closest  touch  with  our  great  military  organiza- 
tion were  those  serving  on  the  Selective  Service 
Local  and  District  Boards.  Through  the  meshes 
of  their  sieves  were  sifted  the  men  who  seemed 
fit  for  military  duty.  Quietly  and  faithfully 
working  early  and  late,  sacrificing  time  and 
strength,  they  did  a  patriotic  work  scarcely 
recognized,  and  obscured  by  more  stirring 
events,  .Out  to  secure  fighting  men,  determined 
none  should  escape  who  might  serve  the  purpose, 
men  were  occasionally  forwarded  to  the  recruit- 
ing camps  to  be  returned  as  unfit.  ^^A  man  fit 
to  do  a  day's  work  ought  to  be  fit  to  fight," 
reasoned  some  examiners,  *4f  he  did  have  a 
small  hernia  or  a  slight  apex  murmur  with  no 
heart  enlargement,"  while  other  physicians  ex- 
amined with  excessive  care,  feeling  mortified 
when  an  overlooked  defect  was  found  by  the 
army  surgeons  and  the  man  returned.  '* Better,"* 
reasoned  some,  ''to  have  now  and  then  a  man 
sent  home  than  one  escape." 

Many  physical  defects  causing  rejection  of 
the  men  in  the  first  draft  were  later 
on  in  the  war  passed  over  and  the  men 
aooepted.  The  army  surgeon's  high  physical 
standard  under  peace  conditions  had  to  be 
modified  as  time  went  on,  and  the  draft  doctor 
learned  to  appreciate  the  military  point  of  view. 

For  example:  One  drait  board  in  the  first 
draft  entrained  for  camp  270  men,  of  whom  20 
were  returned.  In  the  second  draft,  163  were 
entrained,  with  but  3  rejections  at  camp. 

The  local  board  physicians,  on  commencing 
their  work,  felt  that  they  knew  fairly  well  the 
standard  of  health  and  physical  fitness  of  the 
men  in  their  localities,  but  were  greatly  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  at  the  results  of  the 
examinations.  So  also  were  the  men  themselves. 
In  that  hurried  preliminary  sifting  of  2,501,706 
men  examined  throughout  the  U.  S.  in  the  first 
draft,  730,756,  or  29.11  per  cent.,  were  rejected. 

These  rejected  men  in  many  instances  may 
well  bless  the  doctors  who .  examined  them,  as 
well  as  the  day  they  stripped  for  examination. 
Countless  unknown  and  remediable  defects  were 
pointed  out,  and  gratuitous  and  valuable  advice 
was  freely  given  as  the  men  passed  by. 

A   prominent   manufacturer,   chairman   of  a 


Selective  Service  Board  in  one  of  our  large  mill 
towns,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  never  again 
would  he  oppose  an  increase  in  the  town's  ex- 
penses by  reason  of  the  medical  and  nursing 
supervision  of  the  children  in  the  public  school, 
especially  the  care  of  their  teeth.  The  filthy 
mouths  carried  about  by  so  large  a  part  of  the 
community  for  lack  of  early  care  and  training, 
was  unbelievable  until  pointed  out  by  the  medi-  • 
cal  examiner  on  his  board. 

The  revelation  of  these  remediable  defects  of 
the  drafted  men  should  furnish  added  proof  of 
the  value,  from  an  economic  and  business  stand- 
point, of  medical  supervision,  at  public  expense, 
of  the  individual  from  prenatal  life  to  his  grave. 

The  wonderful  transformation  which  took 
place  in  these  newly  drafted  men  astonished  no 
one  more  than  the  examiners  themselves. 

Amongst  the  men  were  frequently  found  pale, 
fiat-chested,  stoop-shouldered,  frail  fellows,  in 
whom  no  physical  defects  were  found ;  it  seemed 
a  crime  to  send  them  to  war  when  others  seem- 
ingly stronger  were  rejected;  yet  regular  liv- 
ing, physical  training,  and  army  life  soon  cre- 
ated a  manly  carriage,  the  results  of  health  and 
spirits,  which  filled  their  hitherto  apprehensive 
relatives  and  friends  with  pride  and  admiration. 

These  facts  will  prove  among  the  strongest 
arguments  for  universal  military  training  in  the 
future. 

In  other  ways,  too,  these  physicians  came  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  the  military 
and  the  civilian  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
the  soldier.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  instance 
occurring  at  a  dinner  given  during  the  early 
winter  of  1918.  A  well  known  general  severely 
criticized  a  previous  speaker  for  referring  to 
the  soldiers  of  our  army  as  our  **boys."  This 
general  said  the  soldiers  were  meyi, — ^not  boys; 
that  they  should  be  addressed  always  as  men; 
it  was  a  stern,  hard  job  they  had  to  perform, 
accompanied  by  privations,  hardships,  and 
danger.  They  should  not  be  coddled  by  such 
terms  as  **boys."  That  may  be  the  military 
point  of  view  of  it,  necessary  to  the  training 
of  a  soldier.    No  criticism  is  ptended  here ! 

The  civilian  point  of  view,  nevertheless,  will 
nlways  differ.  We  know  our  boys  are  men;  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  always 
fought  like  men  and  measured  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  American  manhooi.  But  just  so 
long  as  there  are  fathers  and  mothei's,  sweet- 
hearts and  wives  at  home,  the  men  of  our  armies 
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will  always  be  looked  upon  as  their  *'boys," 
whether  they  are  18  or  45.  Furthermore,  they 
always  have  been  so  called.  There  was  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  ** Green  Mountain  Boys''  of  the 
Revolution;  the  ''boys  in  blue"  and  the  ''boys 
in  gray"  of  the  Civil  War;  the  son^^s  that  come 
down  to  us  from  that  conflict  and  those  stir- 
ring times  tell  the  same  story  to  the  tune  of 
*' Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  march- 
ing," and  "When  Johmiie  comes  marching 
home  again,  hurrah!"  and  today  we  hear  the 
rich,  broad  accents  of  Sir  Harry  Lauder's  voice 
singing: 

"All  the  lassies  will  be  loving  all  the  laddies, 
The  laddies  who  fought  and  won." 
They  are  our  boys,  for  we  love  them — all. 

From  the  very  first  steps  taken  to  organize 
our  army  for  the  war,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  best  medical  and  surgical  care  the  country 
could  supply  was  to  be  furnished  for  the  men. 
The  impulse  came  from  our  profession  to  oifer 
its  services  and  give  of  its  best,  whatever  the 
sacrifice.  The  demand  came  froi^i  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  parents  of  the  men,  from  the 
troops  themselves.  The  generous  public,  the 
individuals  .  of  means,  lavishly  supplied  the 
funds  for  medical  units  to  go  over  seas,  for  the 
hospitals,  and  the  nurses. 

Military  medical  schools  were  established  for 
the  special  training  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  diseases  inci- 
dent to  the  war.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
"quacks  and  the  fakers  were  swept  aside"  and 
little  or  no  opposition  was  oflPered  by  them  to 
vaccination,  or  other  methods  for  the  best  and 
most  scientific  care  and  treatment  to  keep  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  fit. 

Did  this  spirit  of  patriotism  for  once  over- 
power the  fereed  for  gain  in  the  heart  of  the 
charlatan,  or  was  he  overcome  by  the  fear  of 
censure  t 

Why,  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  the  Amer- 
ican people  demand  of  the  Government  the 
same  high  standard  of  medical  proficiency  f 
What  is  good  in  times  of  war  should  be  good 
in  times  of  peace. 

It  is  a  strange  inconsistency  of  the  human 
mind  to  see  legislative  committees,  in  the  face 
of  irrefutable  and  indisputable  medical  facts, 
swayed  by  medical  commercialism  and  mis- 
guided sentimentalism,  keeping  down  deliber- 
ately and  with  malice  aforethought  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  practice  in  this  Commonwealth. 


It  is  surprising  that^  while  societies  such  as 
the  Anti-Vaccinationist,  the  Anti-Vivisectionist, 
and  like  cults,  flourish  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  there  is  not  a  strong,  energetic  so- 
ciety of  laymen  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  demanding  legislation  along 
sound  scientific  lines,  insisting  that  each  medi- 
cal problem  coming  up  year  by  year  should  be 
referred  to  and  reported  upon  by  experts  quali- 
fied to  judge  as  to  their  usefulness  or  worthless- 
ness,  and  their  judgment  accepted. 

The  burden  has  been  borne  too  long  by  the 
medical  profession  to  finance  and  to  fight  alone 
and  unaided.  Too  long  have  small  bands  of 
eafrnest  physicians  appeared  at  the  State  House 
on  vital  matters  of  public  health,  to  be  opposed 
by  a  horde  of  inexperienced  and  prejudiced  ob- 
jectors, there  to  be  reminded  by  some  commit- 
tee chairman  that  if  the  case  was  so  important, 
it  was  strange  it  was  so  poorly  represented,  or 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  reputable  physicians 
have  appeared  in  goodly  numbers,  to  have  them 
open  to  the  imputation  of  trade  unionisqi;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  every  measure  for  pre- 
venting disease,  and  .raising  the  standard  of 
public  health  lessens  the  income  of  every  doc- 
tor in  the  Commonwealth.  The  true  and  dig- 
nified position  for  scientific  medicine  is  that  of 
consultant  and  adviser  to  the  CommonwealtL 
The  demand  for  a  high  standard  of  medical  ef- 
ficiency and  public  health  regulations  should 
come  from  the  people,  and  upon  the  legislators 
should  rest  the,  responsibility  of  meeting  these 
requirements. 

At  our  annual  meeting  last  June,  we  were 
addressed  by  a  distinguished  English  guest  from 
overseas.  Care  and  anxiety  were  written  in  the 
lineaments  of  his  face.  Dread  as  to  what  the 
future  held  in  store  for  the  Allies  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal,  as  he  urged  the  speedy  and 
united  help  of  the  medical  profession  and  the 
American  people.  Hi?  remark  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  boasted  they  could  whip  the  world,  and 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  them  to  make 
good,  was  received  with  an  appreciative  smile 
by  his  audience.  None  failed  to  grasp  the  deep 
significance  of  that  remark. 

It  seemed  as  if  by  some  process  of  mental 
telepathy  his  challenge  to  make  good  was  con- 
veyed to  every  fighting  man  throughout  the 
land. 

The  American  soldiers  crossed  the  seas  and 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Prance  at  a  time  when 
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our  Allies  had  their  backs  against  the  wall. 
Fighting  and  falling  back,  fighting  and  falling 
back  to  a  point  where  disaster  seemed  imminent. 
Then  the  Yankees  struck ! 

Our  answer  today  to  Sir  William  Arbuthnot 
Lane  is  to  be  found  on  the  battlefields  of  France, 
and  in  the  depth  bombs  of  our  destroyers.  But 
let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  back  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  was  the  conscientious  work  of  the 
membeife  of  the  medical  profession  abroad  and 
in  the  cantonments  at  home ;  not  forgetting  for 
a  moment  their  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to 
perform  this  patriotic  service.  They  have 
earned  and  deserve  our  gratitude  and  unstinted 
praise,  and  they  can  safely  return  into  the  ranks 
of  civil  life  with  the  proud  consciousness  that 
they  played  an  important  part  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  world  and  of  our  great 
republic.  v 


O^ristnal  ArtirlM. 

— 7 

INFLUENZA      AND      STREPTOCOCCUS 
HEMOLYTICUS.* 

By  Davtd  B.  Mjedalia,  M.D.,  1st  Lobut.,  M.C,  Oahp 
HosprrAi.  No.  97,  American  ExPEDmoNABY  Forces. 

I  WAS  called  upon  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  this  hospital  to  write  a  paper  on  a  bac- 
teriological subject.  Since  the  notice  was 
very  short,  I  chose  to  write  on  a  very  brief 
topic  which  happened  to  be  part  of  my  work 
while  being  on  duty  at  Port  Oglethorpe, 
Georgia,  U.S.A.  The  work  consisted  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  couple  of  problems  from  the 
bacteriological  standpoint. 

After  I  completed  my  course  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  New  York,  last  April,  I  was 
sent  on  duty  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  to  take 
charge  of  a  Pullman  Red  Cross  Laboratory 
Car  called  *' Lister."  The  purpose  of  swch 
laboratory  cars  was  to  take  care  of  any  epi- 
demic which  might  break  out  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  They  were  then  simply  attached 
to  a  train  and  sent  there  for  active  work.  They 
were  completely  fitted  out  with  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  fully  equipped  large  sized  laboratory. 
On  them  were  an  office,  bath  rooms,  cooks,  din- 
ing-roomis,  sleeping  quarters,  water  reservoirs, 
telephone,  and  her  own  electric  generator. 

*Bead  before  the  Medical  Offlcera  of  Ctemp  Hospital  97,  St. 
Diiler,  France,  March  19,  1919. 


While  waiting  for  an  emergency  call,  I  was. 
doing  some  work  in  the  laborat-ory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  14.  Among  other  problems, 
there  came  up  the  question  of  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  such  a  number  of  undiagnosed 
pyrexias  in  the  hospital,  which  ran  a  course  of  a 
few  days  and  then  dropped  down  to  normal 
and  stayed  normal.  With  the  temperature 
there  was  also  a  slight  irritation  of  the  throat, 
nothing  to  amount  to  much.  The  chief  of  the 
laboratory  turned  the  problem  over  to  me  to  woj'k 
out  the  cause  of  those  symptoms.  I  proceeded 
to  make  cultures  on  blood  and  glucose  agar 
plates  as  well  as  tubes  from  the  nose,  throat, 
and  sputum.  We  also  made  direct  smears  from 
the  same  sources  and  stained  them  with  various 
dyes.  Carbol  fuchsin  brought  out  the  bacillus 
''influenza"  in  great  quantities  in  case  after 
,  case.  We  made  examinations  on  a  number  of 
[  the  non-diagnosed  p^'rexia  cases.  The  only  sat- 
I  isfactory  method  was  the  direct  smear  from  the 
j  sputum  stained  by  carbol  fuchsin,  while  the 
cultures  were  not  very  successful  except  for 
I  a  few  out  of  the  whole  number,  which  grew 
upon  blood  glucose  agar.  The  bacillus  ''influ- 
enza" is  a  very  delicate  small  coma-like  bacil- 
lus, usually  located  between  the  cillia  of  the 
trachea,  and  if  successfully  grown  upon  the 
culture  media  does  not  seem  to  live  very  long 
on  it,  even  though  it  is  transplanted  very  often. 
The  method  of  recovering  the  bacillus  from  the 
sputa  was  as  follows:  The  specimen  was 
collected  in  a  sterile  container,  a  big  lump 
of  the  sputum  was  then  put  into  a  sterile 
petri-dish  and  washed  with  sterile  salt  s<ilution ; 
smears  were  then  made  and  stained  by  diluted 
carbol  fuchsin  steamed  for  three  minutes, 
washed  off  with  water,  and  dried  between  two 
pieces  of  filter  paper.  This  investigation 
helped  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  pyrexias  and 
throat  irritation,  and  these  cases  were  diagnosed 
"influenza.'' 

The  next  problem  came  up  about  a  majority 
of  cases  which  were  operated  on  for  appendi- 
citis and  acquired  a  primary  infection  of  strepto- 
coccus. The  question  was,  where  did  it  come 
from  ?  We  started  up  the  search  for  the  cause. 
Cultures  were  made  from  every  surgeon,  nurse, 
and  attendant.  The  source  for  cultures  were 
the  throat,  nose,  finger  nails,  and  hand  gloves 
after  they  had  been  washed  and  sterilized.  We 
also  cultured  the  water,  scrubbing  brushes  and 
soap.      Plates    with    culture    media    were    left 
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open  in  various  parts  of  the  operating  room 
and  kept  open  for  fifteen  minutes  and  a  half 
hour  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  the  dust 
of  the  room.  Cultures  were  then  made  from 
the  walls  of  the  operating  room  by  means  of 
swabs  on  blood  agar  plates.  The  same  was 
done  with  the  skin  scrapings  from  a  number 
of  patients  after  they  were  prepared  a&  if  they 
were  going  to  be  operated  upon.  Some  patients 
were  sterilized  by  tincture  of  iodine  after  their 
abdomens  were  cleaned  and  scrubbed,  while  an- 
other set  were  sterilized  by  benzol  and  iodine. 
After  the  cultures  were  put  away  in  the  incu- 
bator for  24  hours  they  were  all  examined 
macroscopically  and  microscopically;  they  all 
had  one  thing  or  another  which  was  of  no  im- 
portance. There  was  one  set  of  cultures,  how- 
ever, which  proved  to  be  valuable,  and  that  was 
the  set  of  cultures  made  from  the  wall  of  one 
of  the  operating  rooms.  It  contained  a  beauti- 
ful streptococcus  hemolyticus.  This  seemed  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  investigation  and  we  soon 
found  out  that  the  habit  in  that  hospital  was  to 
have  a  number  of  adhesive  plasters  cut  and 
stuck  to  the  wall  of  the  operating  room.  After 
the  patient  was  operated  on,  sterile  pads  were 
put  .on  the  region  where  operated  and  the 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  from  the  wall  were 
quickly  put  on  the  patient  to  hold  the  dressing. 
This  being  the  case  we  concluded  that  the  in- 
fection was  introduced  by  the  adhesive  plaster 
from  the  wall.  The  commanding  officer  of  the 
hospital  then  ordered  all  the  walls  to  be  washed 
and  repainted,  and  above  all,  to  stop  the  habit 
of  sticking  the  adhesive  strips  to  the  walls. 
In  this  way,  the  almost  post  operative  epidemic 
was  stopped. 


A  SURVEY  OF  100  CASES  OF  DRUG  AD- 
DICTION  ENTERINO  CAMP  UPTON, 
N.  Y.,  VIA  DRAFT,  1918. 

Br  Major  Gex>roe  E.  McPhibson,  M.C,   (Mbdheld, 

Mass.), 
Camp  Psychiatrist, 

AND 

Lieut.  Joseph  Oohen,  Ph.D.,  (New  York  City). 
Examiner,  Division  of  Psychology. 

Early  in  June  of  this  year,  it  became  no- 
ticeable that  a  relatively  Urge  number  of  drug 
addicts  were  being  received  at  camp.  These 
men  pa^^sed  l>efore  selected  examining  teams, 
and,  as  suspected  eases,  w^re  sent  before  a  spe- 


cial board  for  disposition.  Statistics  prepared 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  show  that 
of  all  the  rejections  in  five  months,  under  the 
Neuro-Psychiatric  Service  at  this  camp,  17% 
were  drug  addicts,  which  indicates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  disease.  During  the  five  montiis 
from  May  to  September,  inclusive,  53,000  re- 
cruits were  examined.  In  this  period  of  time 
178  drug  addicts  were  rejected,  approximating 
0.35%  of  the  total  number  of  drafted  men. 

Previous  experience  in  accepting  these  re- 
cruits for  service ;  attempting  to  treat  them  with 
hope  of  improvement  at  the  base  hospital,  had 
so  uniformly  and  ingloriously  failed,  that  the 
policy  of  rejecting  all  positive  cases  was  insti- 
tuted in  June.  Most  of  such  men  gave  a  his- 
tory of  numerous  trials  at  various  "cures" 
whose  failure  was  apparently  complete. 

Where  the  statement  of  the  recruit  was  sub- 
stantiated by  positive  physical  symptoms  of 
withdrawal,  or  in  those  cases  exhibiting  reeent 
corroborative  marks  of  hypodermic  needles, 
such  men  were  at  once  rejected  from  the  draft 
and  returned  to  civil  life  as  unfit  for  military 
service;  otherwise  suspects  were  sent  to  duty 
or  to  the  base  hospital  for  further  observation. 
It  was  found  to  be  perfectly  practicable  to  ob- 
serve these  fnen  in  their  companies  and  to  have 
distress  relieved  by  the  battalion  surgeons^  un- 
til the  necessary  discharge  papers  could  be  pro- 
cured and  these  men  dismissed  from  camp. 

A  considerable  nunvber  of  such  addicts  begged 
for  a  chance  to  stay  in  the  service,  apparaitly 
thinkipg  the  army  life  offered  a  cure  where 
other  attempts  had  failed.  Several  were  al- 
lowed to  try  it,  even  against  one's  better  judg- 
ment, and  without  other  assistance  than  regu; 
lar  life  and  reasonable  physical  exercise.  Most 
of  such  experiments  failed  and  emphasized  the 
poor  material  from  which  such  addicts  are 
fashioned.  Although  not  grading  low  psycho- 
logically, these  men  are  below  par  in  moral 
sense,  judgment  or  perseverance  in  good 
habits. 

.  About  July  1  it  was  decided,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Psychological  Division,  to  attempt 
the  examination  of  a  set  number  of  drug  ad- 
dicts; to  grade  them  psychometrically ;  to  ob- 
tain their  histories;  all  with  the  hope  that  the 
resulting  information  might  prove  instructive. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  large  cities  the  Federal 
law  does  not  successfully  suppress  the  traffic 
in  narcotics.  The  majority  of  those  men  who 
had   dnisrs   in  their  possession   exhibited   vials 
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with  drag-store  labels  and  had  ''permits"  from 
physicians  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  drugs. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  men  coming  into 
camp  had  been  canght  without  sofEknent  supply 
of  drugs,  so  that  they  were,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  su£Fering  more  or  less  acutely  from 
their  withdrawal.  Eighteen  men  were  in  good 
physical  condition  and  showed  no  mental  dis- 
tress. The  remainder  (82%)  exhibited  symp- 
toms varying  from  feelings  of  weakness  and 
drowsiness  on  one  hand  to  conditions  of  ex- 
haustion and  collapse  on  the  other.  Marked 
tremors,  especially  facial,  sweats,  abdominal 
cramps,  often  severe^  and  nervousness  emphsr 
sized  the  nnhappy  condition  of  those  who  had 
run  short  in  their  supply. 

In  an  attempt  graphically  to  present  the  his- 
tories of  these  addicts,  fifty  cases  have  been 
charted.  This  lot  of  fifty  is  entirely  represen- 
tative of  the  entire  survey  of  one  hundred  or 
even  more,  and  is  evenly  divided  between 
whites  and  negroes.  While  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  prove  any  set  of  conclu- 
sions, the  following  r6sam^  deserves  some  at- 
tention. 

Mental- Age  Ratings  (Basic  Tear,  Upper 
Limit).  Mental-age  ratings  secured  by  the 
Stanford-Binet,  Point-Scale,  Performance-Scale 
and  Beta  Tests  indicate  that  the  intellectual 
level  of  drug  addicts  appearing  before  the  Be- 
cruit  Medical  Examining  Board  does  not  vary 
strikingly  from  that  of  normal  draftees.  The 
average  for  the  group  and  the  median  (ignor- 
ing fractional  parts  of  a  year)  both  lie  in  year 
12. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Division  of  Psychology 
that  the  average  soldier  rating  is  year  14.  While 
at  first  it  might  appear  that  drug  addiction 
correlates  closely  with  mental  inferiority,  a 
comjparative  examination  of  drug-addict  scores 
with  ratings  of  men  of  their  own  social  and 
educational  group  would  reveal  that  there  is 
no  striking  intellectual  inferiority.  The  occu- 
pational and  industrial  histories  of  these  men 
show  them  to  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  un- 
skilled or  poorly-trained  workers  whose  school- 
ing, in  more  than  half  the  cases,  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  fifth  grade.  The  mental  ratings  of 
healthy  men  within  this  industrial-educational 
group  is  probably  not  mudi  (if  at  all)  higher 
than  that  attained  by  the  average  drug  addict. 

The  basic  year  and  upper  limit  as  designated 
in  the  table  seem  to  indicate  that  ther^  is  no 
unusual  scatter  alonjr  the  scale.     The  appear- 


ance of  wide  scatter,  had  it  occurred,  would 
usually  have  been  taken  to  be  symptomatic  of 
either  a  psychotic  condition,  an  attempt  at 
malingering,  or  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  exam- 
ination. On  the  other  hand  a  gradual  dropping 
ofif  on  the  scale  is  assumed  to  be  indicative  of 
perfectly  normal  mental  registration.  The 
''Basic  Year''  and  *'Upper  Limit"  columns, 
if  significant  at  all,  show,  therefore,  that  strik- 
ing mental  deterioration  has  not  yet  set  in  in 
the  variety  of  cases  constituting  this  group. 
(Note:  Where  basic  year  or  upper  limit  are 
not  registered  the  scale  used  was  either  Per- 
formance or  Beta.) 

Years  in  United  States.  Ten  of  the  hundred 
cases  here  reported  are  foreign-bom;  the  re- 
mainder are  native-bom.  The  percentage  (90%  > 
remains  about  constant  when  larger  numbers  of 
drug  addicts  (not  here  reported  upon)  are  con- 
sidered. The  cases  here  presented  were  con- 
tributed for  the  most  part  by  two  army  drafts, 
one  *S¥hite'*  and  one  *' negro,"  *the  exact  nu- 
merical strength  of  whieh  it  wou^d  be  difficult 
to  register  accurately.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  the  drafts  were  of  equal  size.  Upon 
examining  the  original  data  sheets  (after  com- 
pleting the  tabulation)  we  find  the  distribution 
of  cases  according  to  race  to  (be:  White,  50; 
African,  50.  To  compare  the  incidence  of  drug- 
addiction  in  the  two  racial  groups  would  neces- 
sitate as  preliminary  a  line  of.  geographical  de- 
marcation, for  it  has  been  found  that  cases  come 
In  groups,  from  certain  urban  localities  and  to 
be  comparatively  rare  in  other  cities.  The  drug 
addict  from  a  rural  community  seems  to  be  the 
very  rare  exception. 

Schooling.  More  than  half  of  the  subjects 
here  reported  upon. advanced  no  further  than 
the  fifth  grade  in  the  elementary  schools;  26% 
are  elementary  school  graduates;  8%  of  the  to- 
tal number  reached  the  high  schools.  Two  in 
one  hundred  graduated  from  a  secondary  or  pro- 
fessional school 

Addicted  to  nse  of  herolB  ezdasively 42 

Addicted  to  use  of  morpliine  exclusively  20 

Addicted  to  use  of  opium  exclusively  8 

Addicted  to  use  of  cocaine  exclusively 2 

Addicted  to  use  of  heroin  and  some  other  drug  28 

Total 100 

Man  NEB  OF  Taking  Dbug. 

By  hypodermic  injection 04 

By  foiiffing 16 

By  hypodermic  injection  and  mouth 12 

By  smoking  8 

Total    .' 100 
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Fan:  Drug  Addict  Casms,  Comfhation  op  BIbhtal 
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Batings  and  Pbbckwal  Data.  Cakp  Upton,  New  Yobk, 


6 


Tried 

None 


Hypo. 


TaUngr    "core" 
bat  8tm   uaei 
None 

Attempted  8 

King    Co.    Hosp.    9nimi« 
abst  8  moe. 
Medicines 

BeUadonna  in  jail 

6   euree 

Abst.    8  mor.   In 

Jail 

6  cures 

8   cures 

2   cures 

1  voluntary 

1   yr.    in    prison    Sniffloir 

1  in  hoep 
S  arroBt. 

5  cures 

2  in  prison 

6  cures 


a  hyaadne 
1  belladonna 
8  in  prison 


at 

S.  and  B.   fits 
Pos.  ven. 


F.    dead 
alysis 
Poe.  ven. 


of  par- 


Hj-oo. 

Hypo,   and   sniff. 

Hypo. 

Smoking 
Hypo. 


Seg. 
Po8.  ven. 


Hypo. 


Tub.    In   family 
Po8.  ven. 

Poa.  ven. 


M.    insane:    B. 

tub. 
Neer. 


Snifflnff 


Kjufr  Oo.  Hosp., 

40  days 

Tried    self    cure  Hypo,   and  sniff. 

A  HosD.  cures  Hypo. 

5  In  jail 

None  Hypo,   aud  sniff. 

**  SnifllE^r 

•*  Hypo. 

4  days,  self  cure  Hvtxj.   and  sniff. 

None  Hyjxi. 


Self  cure 
Workhouse 

None 

Maes.  State  Hoep. 

War  Hosp. 

8  pnos. 

Woikhouse 

None 

Metr.     k     Bellv. 

Hoapis. 

4  cores 

None 

Blackweirs    Isl. 
MetropoL   Hosp. 

2  self  cures 
Metropol.   Hosp. 

Bondville  Hosp. 
Self  cure 


Hypo,    and  sniff. 

Hypo. 
It 
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SnifflnflT 
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F.  tub. 

Neg. 
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Near. 
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««       «i 


Anthrax 
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Near. 


<«o 
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Very  iKiavy  before 
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not  now 
None 


Excess    before   ad- 
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F.xcess  before  drug 
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None 


Moderate 
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Rxcess  before  drug 
addiction 

Excess  before  drug 
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Moderate 
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Moderate 
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Moderate 
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Moderate 


o  o  2 . 

Appeared  normal 
Normal 

Drowsy,    restless ;    said 
he  was  suffering 
Normal 
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Marked  tremors,  parti- 
ally under  control 
Low  spirited,  can  hard- 
ly stand;  weak 
No  nervousness ;  vacant 
itare 

Feels   weak;    mind    is 
clear  and  active 
Abet,  symptoms 


Kmild) 
(mild) 


'    i 
II 
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1   yr.  possessing   drugs;    1   yr.    re- 
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None  given 
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Arrests  for  drug  addiction 

Convicted    for    Doseession   of    drugs 

and   larceny 

1  sentence  of  8  mos.  viol,  of  liquor 

laws 

Frequent  arrests   for  use  of  opium 

None  given 


Abst.     symptoms     (re 

covefing) 

Abst.  symptoms 


Abst  symptoms  (re- 
covering) tremors  at 
mouth 

Sweats,   cramos.   weak- 
ness  and   nervous 
Normal 

Abst.  ajmptoms 


Headache,     blue,     and 

sick   stomach 

Weak    and    crampo    in 

stomach 

Sick  and  weak  all  over 

Weak   and    cramps    in 

stomadi 

Drowsy,    cramps,    weak 

General  weaknev 

Weakness 

Nervous,  giddv  k  weak 

Abet  symptoms 


l"yr.   in  prison 

1  arrest  on  chai>pe  of  manslaughter 
(severe)     2   jail  sentences,  causes  not  given 
3  mos.  in  Workhouse  for  use  of  drugs 


2  pen.  grand  larceny;  8  workhouse, 

minor  offense 

6   times    for   assault 

Arrested  but  not  convicted  for  use 
of  drugs  and  assault ;  4  jail,  drugs 

1  pen.,  larceny 
None  given 


Excess  before  drtig    tSood 

addiction 

Moderate 


Abet  symptoms 
(lood 


None 


Moderate 

Excessive   use  to 
break  drug  habit 
None 


Abst.  symptoms 

Good 

Abst  symptoms 


Weak 

Abst  symptoms 


Moderate 

None 

Excessive  use  be- 
fore drug  addiction 
Heavy  present  use 


Normal 

Abst.  symptoms  _ 

Normal 

Abst     fltymptoms 

covering) 

Sleepy 


~3i 


in- 


N^ratlve 

1   arrest  for  selling   whiskey   with- 
out license 
4   mos.    for   larceny 
Negative 

Workhouse  hosp.,  use  of  drugs 
N.  Y.  C.  pen.,  use  of  drugs. 
None  given 

Negative 

1  arrest  and  fine,  disorderiy  conduct 
Blackweirs  Island  for  use  of  drugs 
and   cure 

2  wks.  in  jail,  disorderly  conduct 
Negative 

10  days  for  disorderly  conduct 
Arrested  for  possession  and  use  of 
drugs 

Arrest  and  conviction^ for  drug  ad- 
diction 

Arrest   and    conviction    for    use   of 
drugs 
Negative 
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One  man  smoked  $4.00  worth  of  opium  per. 
day.  By  the  hypodermic  method  one  took  two, 
five  took  three,  eleven  tpok  four,  and  four  took 
six  doses  per  day ;  another  took  25  shots  in  one 
day.  By  snifSng,-the  highest  doses  per  day 
were  three  in  number.  By  the  combination  of 
sniffing  and  injection  of  heroin,  respectively, 
three  adults  took  eight  doses  of  each,  and  one 
took  twenty  doses  of  each  in  a  day. 

Da4ly  Dose.  The  relationship  between  age  of 
habit  and  daily  dose  immediately  suggests  itself 
as  a  worth-while  problem.  On  the  face  of  the 
available  data,  however^  no  positive  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  measure  of  interrelation 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  daily  dose  is  regulated  artificially  by  the  lim- 
itations of  the  individual  subject's  purse.  The 
personal  histories  of  these  men  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  drug  addict  usually 
regulates  his  budget  affairs  with  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  allowance  for  the  every- 
day requirements  of  living,  and  a  correspond- 
ingly definite  sum  for  indulgence  in  his  drug. 
Though  the  average  drug  addict  would  not  ad- 
mit that  his  habit  is  an  indulgence,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  daily  dose  is  usually  determined 
by  the  funds  available  after  food  and  shelter 
have  been  secured.  The  low  dose  per  day  was, 
for  morphine,  5  grs. ;  heroin,  4  grs. ;  cocaine,  10 
grs.  The  high  dose  per  day  was  for  morphine, 
30  grs. ;  heroin,  60  grs. ;  cocaine,  10  grs. 

Age  qt  Which  Habit  was  Contracted,  Of 
drug  addicts  within  the  old  draft  age  limits  (21- 
31 ) ,  72%  contracted  the  Sabit  before  they  were 
21  years  old.  The  average  falls  at  19.6  ye^rs; 
many  began  at  16,  and  the  oldest  in  group  at  26. 

Mamner  of  Contracting,  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
100  men  examined  attributed  their  contraction 
to  the  drug  habit  to  medication  by  professional 
advice.  Eighty  per  cent,  admitted  they  were 
introduced  to  drugs  by  their  friends,  their 
friends  very  largely  being  immoral  women.  The 
social  stimulus  seemed  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  to  be  the  active  agent  in  propagating  ad- 
diction. One  such  addict  told  of  being  kept  by 
a  widow  for  immoral  purposes  and  receiving  $15 
per  week,  which  he  invested  largely  in  drug. 

Age  of  Habit.  Of  80  men  in  this  gropp 
rejected  from  the  army  on  account  of  addiction 
to  drugs, 

20  had  contracted  the  habft  6  yeara  prior  to  this 

ezamlnatioii. 
12  had  contracted  the  habit  7  years  prior  to  this 

examination. 
12  h«d  wntracted   the  hahit  9  years  prior  to  this 

exumination. 


10  had  contracted  the  badit  10  years  prior  to  this 

examination. 
20  had  ccAtracted  the  habit  5  yeara  i^or  to  ttds 

ezamlnatioii. 
6  had  contracted  the  haMt  12  yeara  prior  to  this 

examination. 

The  other  20  cases  vary  widely  in  this  respect 
(from  1  year  to  13),  although  the  average  du- 
ration was  6.76  yeirs. 

Cures  Attempted.  Of  the  100  men  examined, 
36  attempted  to  cure  themselves  at  home  (usu- 
ally under  guidance  of  physician)^  36  were 
subjected  to  hospital  cures  (usually  by  involun- 
tary confinement  in  institutions) ;  28  addicts 
declared  that  they  had  never  tried  to  break  the 
habit  The  72  who  had  attempted  cures  give  a 
total  record  of  156 .  unsuccessful  attempts.  Be- 
fore drawing  conclusions  from  these  data  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  here 
recorded  are  based,  in  many  instances,  on  noth- 
ing more  authentic  than  the  patient's  own  state- 
ments;  the  motive  for  exaggerating  and  lying 
about  the  degree  of  addiction  and  dependenee 
upon  the  drug  was,  in  the  case  of  those  eager 
to  evad^  military  service,  a  strong  one;  a  bona 
fide  cure  would  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
circumstances  not  be  likely  to  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Neuro-Psychiatric  Examining 
Board. 

Use  of  Alcohol.  Teetotalers,  36;  moderate 
users  of  mild  intoxicants,  58  (included  in  this 
latter  group  are  18  who,  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  were  heavy  drinkers  prior  to  their 
contraction  of  the  drug  habit).  Six  declared 
that  they  still  drink  frequently;  a  symptom 
which  immediately  aroused  suspicions  about  the 
reliability  of  their  stories.  These  cases  were 
held  over  at  the  base  hospital  for  observaticm  by 
the  medical  officer;  four  were  subsequently  re- 
jected and  two  accepted  for  military  sendee. . 

Disease  Histories.  Examination  of  case  his- 
tories points  to  the  incidence  of  venereal  dis- 
ease in  at  least  38%  of  the  cases;  here,  again, 
the  true  per  cent,  may  be  somewhat  higher,  for 
the  source  of  information,  in  most  cases  was  the 
patient's  own  admission  or  denial.  Less  than 
half  the  total  number  gave  negative  histories. 
There  seems  to  be  no  distinct  connection  between 
the  addiction  to  drugs  and  hereditary  conditions, 
certainly  none  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
patients  themselves. 

Criminal  Histories.  The  total  number  of 
'*  Yes^'  answers  to  the  question,  '*Have  you  ever 
been  arrested  f"  was  56.  In  18  of  these  eases 
the  technical  charge  was  that  of  ''Addiction  to 
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drugs/'    Excluding  arrests  and  confinements  on 
this  charge,  there  are  still  38  who  served  sen- 
tences for  criminal  offenses  varying  in  serious- 1 
ness  from  ** disorderly  conduct"  to  **manslaugh-  j 
ter."     In  all  there  were  54  commitments  on 
charges  other  than  that  of  addiction  to  drugs. 

Sufficient  effort  was  spent  on  the  drug  prob- 
lem by  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  camp 
to  bring  to  light  a  well  established  system  by 
which  plenty  of  drugs  have  been  obtainable,  both 
outside  of  and  within  the  camp.  It  is  entirely 
a  problem  for  the  city,  not  the  country  district, 
although  the  statement  has  recently  been  made 
that  the  cutting  off  of  alcohol  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  drugs  in  country  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  in  the  cities  of  the  South. 

As  time  slipped  by  evidences  arose  which  be- 
spoke a  deliberate  attempt  to  foster  and,  worse 
yet,  to  increase  the  drug  habit  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  the  victim  a  discharge 
from  the  Army.  So  many  recently  acquiring 
the  habit  appeared  for  examination  that  sus- 
picions were  aroused  and  enough  was  found  to 
establish  definite  propaganda  in  this  direction. 
As  a  solution,  a  purely  local  one  for  the  Metro- 
politan District  of  Greater  New  York,  it  was 
suggested  by  the  writer  to  the  City  Board 
of  Inebriety,  that  all  drug  addicts  from 
New  York  City  be  accepted,  temporarily  at  least, 
for  service.  By  a  suitable  arrangement  such 
men  could  be  then,  bj'  military  order,  sent  to 
the  institution  for  drug  addicts.  Here  they 
might  well  remain  as  long  as  necessary  for 
proper  observation  and  classification. 

This  institution  already  in  existence  and  with 
a  fairly  complete  system  of  records,  amplified 
by  possibilities  of  social  service  investijaratidns 
could  readily  cull  out  the  old  offenders,  who 
might  be  returned  to  camp  for  discharge  from 
the  Army.  The  more  recent  cases,  who  might 
be  open  to  cure  under  proper  treatment,  could 
be  returned  for  duty  and  sent  quickly  beyond 
the  likelihood  of  obtaining  the  drug.  Certainly, 
if  such  procedure  in  such  an  institution  cannot 
cure  such  an  addict,  the  Army  will  prove,  by  the 
same  token,  unable  to  make  him  a  soldier. 

Viewed  from  any  angle  at  this  time,  the  prob- 
lem appears  to  be  very  largely  a  civil  one,  and 
must  take  into  consideration  numerous  social 
factors  of  extremely  baneful  influence  and  which 
bring  their  compelling  force  to  bear  at  a  most 
unfortunate  time  of  a  young  man's  life. 


miintrai  Qriiariuifiu. 


REPORT  OP'  TWO  CASES  OF  FRACTURE 
OP  THE  CLAVICLE. 

By    Frank    E.    rrrKHAM,    M.D..    F.A.C.S., 
Pbovidence.    U.    I. 

In  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal of  May  23,  1912,  I  published  a  method  of 
treating  fractured  clavicles. 

In  the  same  Journal  of  April  2^,  1914,  a 
case   of  non-union,   seven   and    one-half    weeks 


Case  I.  Fio.  1. — Front    view    of    strap    arrangement 


CAf^B  I.  Flo.  2. — Back  Tiew  of  straps. 
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Case  I.  Fig.  3. — .Shows    method    of    holding    shoulders   while    straps 
are  applied   arid   also   adjusted    from   day,   to   day. 


Case.  II.  Fio.  1. — Shows  fratture  with  the  shoulder  tip  down  and 
markedly  under. 

after  the  accident  was  illustrated,  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  This  identical  method  has  been 
used  continuously  ever  since.  Numerous  cases 
of  non-union  and  others  with  the  fragments 
riding  by  have  been  brought  into  position  and 
union  obtained,  without  deformity  or  excessive 
callous. 

There  are  times  when  the  outer  fragment  has 
been  pushed  dowmward  and  directly  under  the 
long  or  proximal  fragment.  With  such  condi- 
tions the  mechanics  call  for  getting  the  clavicle 
out  to  proper  length  and  vp  into  place  so  that 


Oa8E  II.  Fig.  2. — Shows  the   fragment   in  apposition. 

the  ai)positioii  will  be  perfect.  It  is  to  illus- 
trate these  conditions  that  the  two  following 
eases  are  reported: 

Case  1.  This  was  a  very  long,  oblique  frac- 
ture. Figures  1  and  2  show  the  method  of 
strapping.  Figure  3  shows  the  method  of  hold- 
ing the  shoulders  back  while  assistants  apply 
the  straps.  The  roentgenograms  speak  for 
hemselves. 

Case  2.  In  this  ease  the  outer  fragment  was 
iown  and  under  the  proximal  end.  The  same 
method  of  strapping  was  used  to  get  the  clavi- 
cle out  to  length.  After  getting  the  length  the 
•fragment  must  be  pushed  up  into  apposition. 
This  was  accomplished  by  pressing  down  on  the 
proximal  fragment  with  one  hand  while  hard 
pressure  upward  was  made  by  the  other  hand 
under  the  elbow.  The  roentgenograms  illus- 
trate the  result.  This  patient  was  a  woman, 
and  there  is  no  **lump"  of  callous  in  evidence 
at  all. 

On  account  of  the  Compensation  Act,  more 
disability  cases  are  presenting  than  formerly, 
and  in  fractured  clavicles  it  is  not  uncommoD, 
now,  to  have  the  x-ray  show  the  fragments 
riding  by  and  the  patient  unable  to  abduct  the 
arm.  This  is  evidence,  to  me,  anyway,  that  the 
old  Velpeau,  or  similar,  method,  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  With  the  method  above  demon- 
strated the  fragments  are  held  re€dly  in  ap- 
position as  really  demonstrated  by  roentgeno- 
grams. The  motion  in  abduction  is  not  limited 
by  adhesions  because  the  arm  is  allowed  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  during  the  treatment. 
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Ca*^e  I.   Km.  4. — Shows   the   oblique   fracture. 


Case  I.  Fig.  6. — Several  months  after  union. 


IH^litral  l^xosxtBB. 


PROGRESS   OF   ORTHOPEDIC   SURGfJRY. 

By  C.  Hermann  BuoHOfLz,  M.D.,  Boston. 

BONE    DEVELOPMENT. 

Intravital  staining  of  new  formed  bone  is 
known  since  Belchior's  remarkable  discovery  in 
1736.  John  Belchior,  as  Keith^  describes  in  one 
of  his  very  interesting  historical  sketches,  found 


that  bones  of  dogs  which  have  been  fed  with 
!  madder  are  stained  red.  It  was  in  direct  con- 
nection with  Belchior 's  discovery  that  Duhamel 
(1741)  discovered  the  function  of  the  perios- 
teum and  John  Hunter  discovered  that  the 
growth  of  bone  entails  two  distinct  processes, 
one  of  deposition  and  one  of  absorption.  Since 
those  times  discussion  has  not  ended  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  recent  investigators  go 
back  to  the  old  treasures  of  medical  science.  j 
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Brooks**'  has  tised  sodium  alizarine  sulpho- 
nate  which  hM  selective  vital  staining  proper- 
ties when  given  by  mouth  subcutaneonsly  and 
intravenously.  On  dogs  thus  treated  a  piece  of 
the  ulna  was  resected  and  the  defect 'filled  by  a 
graft.  The  experiments  were  done  in  three 
series:  (1)  autogenous  transplant  of  living  bone 
with  periosteum  and  endosteum;  (2)  same  with- 
out periosteum  and  endosteum;  (3)  implant  of 
dried  sterile  bone.  Possibly  the  transplanted 
bone  matrix  and  bone  cells  retain  their  viability 
for  a  short  period  of  time  but  the  identity  of 
the  transplanted  bone  is  ultimately  lost  as  a 
result  of  absorption  and  replacement  by  new 
bone.  If  the  periosteum  and  endosteum  are  re- 
moved, the  transplant  has  no  osteogenetic  proper- 
ties. An  implant  of  sterile  bone  aids  in  no  way 
regeneration ;  it  results  neither  in  a  metaplastic 
production  of  bone  nor  iij  conducting  bone 
growth.  The  preservation  of  periosteum  and 
endosteum  is  a  most  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  success  of  the  transplant.  When 
placed  in  parts  where  there  is  normally  no  bone, 
the  transplant,  even  when,  it  is  covered  with 
periosteum  and  endosteum,  shows  at  first  signs 
of  regeneration,  but  is  later  completely  absorbed. 
The  power  of  a  free  transplant  covered  with  peri- 
osteum and  endosteum  to  regenerate  bone  is  an 
intrinsic  property  and  depends  upon  functional 
demand.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
living  bone  transplant  with  the  periosteum  and 
endosteum  is  the  only  type  of  implant  which  has 
osteogenetic  properties.  [Ed.  Note — It  is  very 
interesting  to  compare  these  experimental  re- 
sults with  the  clinical  observations  of  Gallic.] 

Shipley  and  Macklin*  have  used  azo  dye  stufEs 
and  metallic  colloids  for  staining  the  young 
osSeous  tissue.  The  cells  resemble  macrophages 
in  the  avidity  with  which  they  eat  the  vital  dye 
granules.  The  ossebus  tissue  is  stained  very 
darkly,  and  this  color  is  much  more  marked  in 
the  growing  than  in  the  fully  developed  bone. 
Especially  dense  staining  marks  the  actively 
growing  areas  of  the  bone.  The  primary  ossifi- 
cation centers  are  stained  only  if  they  are  areas 
of  osteoblastic  activity  at  the  time  of  givin^r 
of  the  dye.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  thin 
bones  of  the  developing  skull,  where  the  primary 
centers  are  almost  without  color  and  the  rapidly 
advancing  edge  of  the  membrane  bone  is  heavily 
stained.  It  was  expected  that  the  osteoclasts 
would  be  found  loaded  with  blue  granules. 

Berg  and  Thalhimer*^  have  undertaken  a  series 
of  experiments  with  the  object  in  view  to  deter- 


mine the  fate  of  the  various  component  tissues 
which  make  up  bone,  where  they  are  trans- 
planted either  singly  or  in  different  combina- 
tions, and  also  to  find  out  under  what  circum- 
stances these  transplants  produce  new  bone  and 
which  elements  are  capable  of  generating  bone. 
Cats  were  used  for  autogenous  transplantation 
from  the  tibia  upon  or  into  the  spleen, 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  and,  most  frequently,  cos- 
tal cartilage.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
lead  the  authors  to  the  conclusion  that  perios- 
teum, endosteum  and  osteoblasts  lining  the 
Haversian  canals  produce  bone  when  trans- 
planted into  foreign  tissue;  also  the  cambium 
layer  when  adherent  to  transplanted  cortex.  Most 
of  the  bone  will  be  absorbed  in  time,  but  some 
of  the  cells  resist  longer"than  one  year.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  regard  to  the  activity 
of  cells:  fully  developed  adult  bone  cells  do  not 
form  bone,  whereas  very  young  lacunar  cells 
can  reproduce  themselves  and  form  bone.  The 
authors  give  some  very  excellent  microphoto- 
graphs  which  show  the  true  bone  formed  from 
periosteum  transplanted  upon  cartilage,  con- 
taining marrow  spaces  and  bone  marrow  and 
even  formation  of  an  epiph^'seal  line;  proving 
that  bone  when  it  grows  into  cartilage  does  so  in 
the  same  manner  characteristic  of  the  normal 
embryonic  development  of  enchondral  bone. 

The  opinion  of  Julius  WolflF  that  the  bone  is 
the  primary  seat  of  deformity  is  refuted  by 
Keith*  who  points  out  that  in  all  static  deformi- 
ties the  transformation  of  bone  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  defective  or  unbalanced  muscular  acticm. 
He  compares  the  osteoblasts  with  the  seleroMast 
of  sponges,  which  form  the  spicules.  In  the 
same  manner  as  one  can  study  on  the  scleroblasts, 
so  the  osteoblasts  constantly  build  and  unbuild 
bone  tissue,  according  to  the  stress  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  Stress  is  as  necessary  for 
their  health  and  activity  as  exercise  is  for  the 
living  body.  The  mode  in  which  they  build  and 
the  lines  along  which  they  will  deposit  their 
material  are  determined  by  the  forces  which  arc 
brought  to  bear  on  them. 

Davis^  has  made  experiments  on  dogs  to  com- 
pare the  permanence  of  free  transplants  of  bone 
and  Cartilage  and  has  found  that  the  former  is 
much  more  quickly  absorbed  than  the  latter. 
As  the  cartilage  is  flexible,  as  it  can  easily  be 
cut  in  any  desired  form,  and  a  large  supply  is 
always  available,  it  is  recommended  as  material 
for  grafts. 

Hodgson*^  has  studied  the  development  of  the 
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tibial  tubercle  on  x-ray  pictures  of  children  and 
young  adults  in  the  age  of  7  to  20  years  and 
comes  to  the  following  conclusions :  The  centre 
of  ossification  develops  after  the  tenth  year,  in 
girls  earlier  than  in  Jwys :  often  in  one  leg  earlier 
than  in  the  other,  but  not  necessarily  earlier  in 
the  right  leg.  The  centre  of  ossification  of  the 
tibial  tubercle  is  not  always  separate  from  that 
of  the  epiphysis;  when  separate  centres  exist, 
onion  begins  to  take  place  in  the  14th  and  15th 
year,  usually  somewhat  earlier  in  girls,  and  is 
generally  complete  at  the  ISth  year.  Some  clini- 
cally normal  cases  show  a  radiographic  appear- 
ance which  may  be  easily  mistaken,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  so  in  the  literature,  for  fracture, 
avulsion  or  eroded  condition. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

According  to  recent  discussions  there  is  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  most  orthopedic  surgeons  whether 
a  tubercular  knee  joint  of  an  adult  ever  will 
heal  with  good  function.  Osgood  and  Bull*  be- 
lieve that  synovial  tuberculosis  may  be  cured 
by  inflation  of  the  joint  with  4%  iodoTonn  oil 
after  Brackett's  device,  a  method  which  is 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  simple  injections. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  with  bone  involve- 
ment a  permanent  recovery  cannot  be  expected 
and  excision  becomes  the  method  of  •ehoice. 

There  are  two  problems  under  discussion: 
(1)  the  method  of  fixation  and,  (2)  angle  of  the 
bones.  Most  surgeons  agree  that  some  means 
of  fixation  is  necessary  to  obtain  quick  and  firm 
union.  Osgood  and  Bull  recommend  bone  plates 
when  the  bone  is  firm  and  a  ka.ngaroo  bundle. 
tie  for  atrophic  soft  bones. 

Galloway*^  takes  three  bone  grafts,  one  on 
each  side,  made  of  a  slice  of  the  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  one  in  front,  made  of  the  patella. 
The  grafts  are  held  in  place  by  four  nails;  one 
from  each  side  and  two  from  front  crossing  each 
other,  and  inserted  through  special  holes  in  the 
skin  to  allow  their  removal  after  three  weeks.  In 
some  cases  firm  union  was  seen  at  that  time. 

Hibbs^^  has  obtained  firm  union  and  con- 
pleted  cure  in  five  cases  of  severe  tuberculosis 
by  simply  fusing  the  patella,  denuded  of  its 
cartilage,  into  a  groove  made  in  front  of  the 
femur  and  tibia.  The  patients  stay  in  bed  for 
six  weeks^  and  wear  a  plaster  cast  for  six  to 
twelve  months. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  position  of  the 
fused  bones.  The  straight  line  has  been  here- 
tofore generally  accepted  as  being  the  only  one 


which  warrants  good  weight  bearing  and  proper 
function.  Recently  Brackett,  from  clinical  ex- 
perience, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  knee 
joint  ankylosed  in  an  angle  of  about  30  or  35 
degrees  is  much  morq  convenient  in  sitting  and 
reduces  limping,  more  or  less,  sometimes  entire- 
ly. Osgood  and  Bull,  utilizing  Brackett's  ideas, 
recommend  an  angle  of  35  to  40  degrees  for 
patients  with  sedtotary  vocations  and  15  to  20 
degrees  for  those  who  have  to  work  standing. 
Galloway  chooses  an  angle  of  15  degrees,  while 
Hifaibs  places  the  bones  in  a  straight  position. 

The  observations  of  Freiberg*^  leave  hardly 
any  doubt  that  direct  exposure  to  sunlight, 
heliotherapy,  represents  a  weapon  in  the  fight 
against  surgical  tuberculosis  which  is  far  su- 
perior over  the  simple  exposure  to  fresh  air  and 
general  hygiene.  He.  made  his  studies  on  three 
almost  hopeless  cases  which  had  been  at  his 
hospital  for  a  long  time,  but  had  failed  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  spite  of  treatment  in 
recumbency  in  the  open  air  under  very  satis- 
factory conditions.  All  had  open  tuberculosis; 
operations  had  been  done  without  success.  Care- 
ful ^Lposure  to  sunlight,  according  to.  Bollier's 
rules,  resulted  in  a  apeedy  improvement.  Aban- 
doning dt  heliotherapy  was  followed  by  retro- 
gression of  the  disease,  thus  suggesting  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  treatment' during  the 
winter.  Freiberg  has  undertaken  to  construct 
some  form  of  a  shelter  which  allows  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  and  its  ultra-violet  rays,  at  the 
same  time,  however,  protecting  the  body  from 
unindurable  cold  and  humid  winds. 

In  six  old  tubercular  joints  with  fibrous  anky- 
losis Nutt^'  has  obtained  a  promising  amount  of 
motion  by  the  application  of  radium  id  the  form 
of  pads  or  injections  as  well  as  by  drinking 
radium  water.  Some  of  these  cases  had  been 
previously  treated  by  forcible  manipulations 
and  passive  exercise  without  results.  The  radium 
treatment  brought  about  a  feeling  of  looseness 
in  the  joints,  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  actual 
and  constantly  increasing  motion.  The  general 
tonic  effect  of  the  treatment  has  been  especially 
noticeftble. 

Calv6^*  has  successfully  treated  three  cases  of 
Pott's  paraplegia  with  puncture  of  the  spinal 
abscess.  He  uses  an  especially  devised  curved 
instnunent  which  is  pushed  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen  into  the  spinal  canal  so  as  to 
reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
diseased  vertebra. 

(To    be    continued,) 
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THE  DOCTOR  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
conspicuous  part  which  has  been  played  by 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  British  political  his- 
tory. Demands  for  more  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  profession  in  Parliament  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  health  prompts  us  to  review  the 
influence  of  the  profession  on  parliamentary  and 
political  history. 

Perhaps  two  of  the  most  notable  examples  of 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  professional  service 
are  the  cases  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  the 
younger  Pitt.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  life  of  the  former,  when  threatened  by 
smallpox  while  an  under  graduate  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  saved  by  his  physician,  Dr.  Robert 
Brady,  himself  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  Cambridge  University.  Dr.  Brady, 
although  a  thorough  Tory,  is  stated  to  have  said 
at  the  time,  **We  must  take  care  to  save  this 
young  man,  or  we  shall  be  accused  of  having 


neglected  him  because  he  is  so  violent  a  Whig." 
In  the  second  instance,  the  life  of  the  younger 
Pitt  was  saved  by  Dr.  Addington,  a  physician 
who,  known  in  political  circles  as  ''the  doctor," 
later  held  the  position  of  prime  minister. 

In  the  development  of  Irish  political  history, 
medical  members  of  Parliament  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  An  illustration  may  be  cited 
in  the  case  of  Charles  Lucas,  who  was  an  eminent 
physician  as  well  as  an  Irish  party  leader.  He 
first  entered  public  life  through  his  desire  to 
prevent  abuses  in  the  sale  of  drugs,  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
an  act  by  the  Irish  Parliament  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  medicines.  He  then  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  municipal  administration  and  was 
finally  driven  into  exile  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. After  having  established  a  successful 
practice  in  London,  he  eventually  returned  to 
Dublin  and  sat  in  the  Irish  House  of  C<Mnmons 
until  his  death  ten  years  later. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  medical  and 
surgical*  professions  have  been  represented  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  John 
Gray,  M.D.,  by  Sir  Doming  Corigan,  Dr.  Tan- 
ner, Dr.  O'Leary,  and  others.  The  conferring 
of  the  peerage  on  Lord  Lister  was  a  tribute  to 
the  medical,  profession.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  entrance  of  Michael  Foster  and  Sir  William 
Collins  into  the  House  of  Commons  was  wd- 
comed  by  the  political  world.  Nor  is  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  having  medical  men  in  charge 
of  ministerial  departments  concerned  with  mat- 
ters of  public  health  of  recent  origin;  for  in 
1892-1895,  Sir  Walter  B.  Foster,  a  m«nbcr  of 
the  general  medical  council  and  for  a  long  time 
professor  of  practical  anatomy  and  medical 
tutor  at  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  held  the 
position  of  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  local 
government  board. 

In  reviewing  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  thai 
the  doctor  has  long  been  well  known  in  Irish 
political  life,  and  has  held  a  prominent  position 
in  representing  the  medical  and  surgical  pro- 
fessions in  parliamentary  history. 


HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS  NURSING  SERVICE. 

The  history  and  development    of    the    Red 
Cross  Nursing  Service  began  in  1908,  when  steps 
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were  taken  to  secure  a  closer  affiliation  between 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Nurses.  At  this  time,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  practical  to  establish  a  Bed  Cross 
Nursing  Service.  It  was  finally  decided  that  a 
ComAiittee  on  Bed  Cross  Nursing  Service  be 
appointed,  in  which  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Federation  of  Nurses  be 
represented.  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  first  National  Commit- 
tee on  Bed  Cross  Nursing  Service,  of  which  nine 
members  were  representatives  of  the  Federation 
of  Nurses.  Standards  adopted  for  enrollment 
by  the  Red  Cross  met  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  so 
that  regulations  were  later  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  making  the  Bed  Cross  Nursing 
Service  the  reserve  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
In  1911,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  placing  on  the  Red 
Cross  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  the  only 
relief  agency  permitted  to  render  aid  to  the 
land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  war.  In  order 
that  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  might  develop 
along  lines  acceptable  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Red 
Gross  Nursing  Service  accepted  the  appointment 
as  the  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
in  1909.  In  1912,  Miss  Delano  resigned  this 
position  in  order  to  devote  her  entire  time  to 
the  development  of  a  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service. 
Various  bureaus  were  organized  under  the 
National  Committee  on  Red  Cross  Nursing  Serv- 
ice for  conducting  the  activities  of  different  de- 
partments. In  1915,  a  Bureau  of  Nursing  Serv- 
ice, functioning  under  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Relief,  was  organized  and  was  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  assignment  to  duty  of  all 
nurses  except  Public  Health  Nurses.  A  Bureau 
of  Instruction  was  authorized,  which  was  later 
changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Nurses  Aids  and  In- 
struction. War  conditions  made  it  necessary  to 
extend  the  service  rapidly,  until  in  1917,  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  a  Bureau  yf  Enrollment. 
In  1916,  the  Bureau  of  Dietijia;!  Service  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  trained  hospital  dietitians  for  Base  Hos- 
pital Units  then  being  organized  by  the  Red 
Cross  for  overseas  service.  In  May,  1918,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing  was  reorgan- 
ized under  the  Department  of  Nursing.  The 
variety  of  activities  conducted  by  these  bureaus 


seemed  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Nursing,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  De- 
cember 7,  1917,  with  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano  as 
director  of  this  department.  More  than  thirty- 
five  thousand  American  nurses  were  enrolled 
and  supervised  by  the  Red  Cross  Nursing  Serv- 
ice. The  development  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service  has  been  one  of  the  gratest  achievements 
of  the  war. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifth  annual  report, 
Section  B,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal describes  the  medical  and  surgical  affairs  of 
the  hospital  for  the  year  1918.  The  year  has 
been  attended  by  many  diiBculties,  because  the 
staff  has  been  greatly  depleted  by  entrance  of 
oflScers  into  war  service.  This  year,  the  term  of 
service  of  surgical  house  pupils  was  reduced 
from  fourteen  to  twelve  months;  but  steps  are 
now  being  taken  to  return  gradually  to  the 
twenty-one  months'  service  of  surgical  house 
pupils  and  the  eighteen  months'  service  of  medi- 
cal house  pupils.  During  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, surgical  patients,  except  emergency  cases, 
were  not  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  the  surgi- 
cal wards  were  used  for  influenza  patients. 
During  the  epidemic,  over  eight  hundred  cases 
were  cared  for. 

In  1918,  6,702  patients  were  admitted  to  the 
wards  of  the  Masssachusetts  General  Hospital, 
with  a  total  number  of  116,321  days  of  treat- 
ment. The  average  daily  cost  per  house  patient 
was  $4.37.  There  were  1,236  trips  made  by  the 
ambulance  service.  The  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment cared  for  25,441  new  cases.  The  work  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  has  been  notable, 
and  the  service  rendered  by  volunteer  workers 
has  been  extensive  and  valuable.  The  Industrial 
Clinic,  established  in  March,  1916,  has  developed 
satisfactprily  during  the  year.  Research  work 
in  the  Children's  Medical  Department  has  been 
limited  because  three  of  the  members  have  been 
absent  in  war  service ;  at  the  request  of  this  de- 
partment, a  new  clinic  has  been  established  in 
the  Orthopedic  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  improx)er  posture  in  children.  The 
Department  of  Syphilis  has  received  an  in- 
creased number  of  patients  and  the  teaching 
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activities  have  been  amplified.  The  Clinic  for 
Pulmonary  and  Non-Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment.  The 
research  work  of  the  Dermatological  Depart- 
ment, though  somewhat  diminished,  has  been 
carried  on  with  special  study  of  the  role  of 
metabolism  and  vaso-motor  conditions  in  the 
production  of  skin  diseases,  particularly  psoria- 
sis. The  Neurological  Department  has  con- 
tinued to  conduct  its'  research  activities,  and  has 
treated  a  considerable  number  of  nerve  injuries 
of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors.  During  the 
past  year,*  there  has  been  established  by  the  Sur- 
gical Department  a  complete  system  for  the  car- 
rjang  out  of  the  Carrel-Dakin  treatment  of  sep- 
tic wounds.  The  treatment,  employed  in  all 
suitable  cases,  has  yielded  satisfactory  results. 
Nearly  two  hundred  medical  officers  have  been 
assigned  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  the  Ortho- 
pedic Department  for  an  intensive  course  in 
orthopedics.  The  Infantile  Paralysis  Clinic  has 
administered  six  thousand  treatments  at  the  hos- 
pital and  twelve  thousand  outside  the  hospital. 
Detailed  statistics  are  included  in  the  report 
concerning  patients  and  medical  and  surgical 
diseases,  together  with  a  summary  of  surgical 
operative  fatalities  for  the  year  1918. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Daylight  Saving  A  Means  op  Health. — The 
United  States  Public  Health  report  for  April  4, 
1919,  offers  a  valuable  suggestion  concerning,  the 
daylight  saving  plan  now  in  effect  which  it 
would  be  well  for  many  of  us  to  follow.  Since 
we  have  added  an  hour  of  daylight  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for,  us  to 
learn  to  enjoy  outdoor  life  a  bit  more!  Many 
people  are  shut  in  during  the  day  in  their  office^ 
or  in  shops  who  would  find  walking  all  or  part 
of  the  distance  to  their  homes  in  pleasant  weath- 
er by  far  more  agreeable  to  riding  in  stuffy 
trains  or  street  cars.  Those  who  became  en- 
thusiastic over  the  idea  of  the  war  gardens  can 
continue  this  year  by  spending  a  short  time  at 
the  end  of  the  day  in  cultivating  a  small  patch 
of  ground.  Countless  ways  suggest  themselves 
to  many  people  as  to  how  this  time  shall  be 
spent  and  it  is  urged  that  public  health  officers 
everywhere  impress  upon  the  people  the 
desirability    of    spending    this    extra    hour    in 


the  open  and  thus  make  the  daylight  aaving  a 
contribution  to  health. 

MoRTAUTY  Bate  in  Influenza  Epidemic.— • 
In  a  recent  Public  Health  Report,  an  interesting 
comparison  in  respect  to  mortality  is  made  be- 
tween the  influenza  epidemic  of  1889-90  with 
the  present  epidemic.  Statistics  which  are  pro- 
bably not  complete,  but  which  are  as  accurate 
as  can  be  obtained,  indicate  that  in  nine  of  the 
twelve  cities  considered,  the  mortality  rate  rose 
to  a  much  higher  point  during  the  primaij, 
wave  of  the  1918  epidemic  than  in  the  epidemie 
of  1889-90.  In  both  epidemics,  the  rate  m  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  Milwaukee  was  com- 
paratively low.  A  comparison  of  the  mortality 
during  eight  weeks  of  highest  mortality  for  the 
t\i^o  epidemics  in  the  twelve  cities,  considered  as 
a  single  population  group,  shows  that  from  De- 
cember 15,  1889,  to  February  8,  1890,  the  mor- 
tality rate  was  26.7,  as  against  35.2  for  the 
period  from  September  29  to  November  23, 1918. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  epidemic  the  week 
rate  rose  to  55.6  in  1916  and  to  35.4  in  1889-90. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  curves 
plotting  the  two  epidemics  show  considerable  ir- 
regularity, yet  as  a  whole,  a  striking  similarity 
is  manifested  for  the  same  cities  considered  both 
individually  and  as  a  whole.  In  all  of  the  cities, 
the  length  of  the  primary  wave  was  quite  simi- 
lar during  both  epidemics. 

Medical  Inspection  op  School  Children  a5 
A  Public  Health  Function  in  England.— A 
report  of  the  recent  action  on  the  English  Minis- 
try of  Health  Bill,  making  the  medical  inspee- 
tion  of  school  children  a  public  health  fnnctioii, 
is  included  in  a  recent  public  health  report  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  An 
amendment  has  been  adopted  providing  for  the 
immediate  transfer  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 
of  the  functions  of  the  board  of  education  ui 
regard  to  the  medical  inspection  and  treatment 
of  children  of  school  age.  Although  on  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  it  was  proposed  to  com- 
bine under  one  State  department  the  health  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  local  government  board,  the 
functions  of  the  insurance  commissions  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  the  duties  of  the  board 
of  education  in  regard  to  the  health  of  expect-, 
ant  and  nursing  mothers  and  children  under 
school  age,  it  was  not  considered  necessaiy  for 
the  board  of  education  to  resigil  immediately  it^ 
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responsibility  in  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  The  new  amendment,  however,  pro- 
poses this  additional  transfer  of  duties  to  the 
Ministry  ^of  Health,  and  was  carried  with  prac- 
tically unanimous  feeling  in  its  favor.  In  order 
'  not  to  burden  the  new  ministry  too  heavily  at 
the  outset,-  part  of  the  services,  now  rendered  by 
the  board  of  education  will  be  transferred  im- 
mediately, and  part  later  on.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  object  of  the  English  Ministry  of 
Health  Bill  was  to  take  over  the  health  services 
from  the  various  departments  of  the  State  and 
to  prevent  overlapping  of  services,  it  would  seem 
consistent  that  the  medical  inspection  and  treat-^ 
ment  of  school  children  should  not  be  left  out- 
side its  spope. 

Degrees  in  Public  Health. — ^Measures  for 
standardizing  the  various,  degrees  and  certifi- 
cates offered  in  the  public  health  service  have 
been  considered  recently  at  a  meeting  held 'at 
Yale  University.  Representatives  of  Johns  Hop- 
Hopkins  University,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitue  of  Technology,  Harvard  University, 
New  York  University,  Yale  University,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  attended 
the  conference.  A  recent  issue  of  Sci- 
ence has  published  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  at  the  meeting: 

1.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 
Health  (for  which  the  abbreviations  should  be 
Dr.  P.  H.)  for  graduates  in  medicine  should 
normally  be  awarded  after  two  years  of  work 
done  under  academic  direction,  of  which  one 
year  at  least  should  be  in  residence;  and  that 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  should  include 
class  work,  practical  field  work,  and  an  essay 
based  on  individual  study  of  a  particular  prob- 
lem. 

2.  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
or  Doctor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  or  Hy- 
giene should  be  conferred  upon  students  who 
hold  the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or 
technical  school  of  recognized  standing,  and  have 
satisfactorily  completed  not  less  than  three 
years  of  graduate  study.  It  is  understood  that 
this  degree  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  sci- 
ences associated  with  hygiene  and  public  health, 
including  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry, 
general  biology,  anatomj-,  physiology,  physio- 
logical chemistry,  pathology,  and  bacteriology, 
in  addition  to  the  thesis  and  other  usual  re- 
quirements for  the  Ph.D.  or  Sc.D.  degree. 


3.  That  the  Certificate  in  Public  Health 
should  be  granted  for  not  less  than  one  academic 
year  of  work  to  those  who  have  received  a  bach- 
elor's  degree  from  a  recognized  college  or  tech- 
nical school  or  have  satisfactorily  completed  two 
years  of.  work  in  a  recognized  medical  school, 
provided  they  have  previoi;isly  pursued  satis- 
factory courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  general 
biology,  and  general  bacteriology. 

4.  That  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Public  Health  or  Hygiene  should  be  giv^n  for 
the  completion  of  a  four  years'  course,  the  last 
two  years  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  the 
fundamental  sciences  associated  with  hygiene 
and  public  health. 

5.  That  the  authorities  having  the  appoint- 
ment of  health  officials  be  urged  to  give  pre- 
ference so  far  as  possible  to  persons  holding  de- 
grees or  certificates  in  public  health  or  hygiene. 

Antimosquito  Campaigns. — ^A  recent  Public 
Health  Report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  be- 
ginning antimosquito  measures  as  early  in,  the 
spring  as  possible.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  will  gladly  assist  local  com- 
munities in  carrying  out  antimosquito  activi- 
ties, and  is  willing  to  detail  experienced  sani- 
tary engineer  officers  to  communities  which  may 
desire  expert  supervision  of  these  activities.  In 
this  connection,  the  following  summary  of  the 
results  of  an  effective  mosquito  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  extra- 
cantonment  areas  last  year  may  be  instructive. 

It  was  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  all  Anopheles 
immediately,  as  camps  were  established  in  rapid 
succession  in  widely  separated  areas  ranging 
from  New  Jersey  to  Texas,  and  Memphis,  Tenn., 
to  Jacksonville,  Pla.  Successful  malaria  control 
work  was  carried  out  in  43  separate  areas  in  15 
States  (in  addition  to  the  cantonment  areas 
themselves) .  Anopheles  control  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  total  area  of  over  1,200  square 
miles.  Where  cantonments  have  been  located 
in  notoriously  malaria  sections,  very  little  ma- 
laria has  been  contracted  by  enlisted  men,  and 
the  malaria  sick  rate  among  enlisted  men  in 
camp  has  been  very  much  lower  than  it  would 
have  been  had  they  stayed  at  home.  The  com- 
manding medical  officers  at  the  cantonments  re- 
port mosquitoes  as  being  scarce  at  nearly  all 
camps,  and  Anopheles,  seldom  seen,  except  at 
two  of  the  aviation  camps  near  rice-field  areas. 
When  the  Army  and  Navy  sick  rate  figures  are 
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published  it  will  undoubtedly  be  shown  that, 
due  to  proper  mosquito-control  measures,  prac- 
tically very  little,  and,  in  many  instances,  no 
malaria  has  been  contracted  at  camps  located 
in  regions  noted  for  malaria.  This  demonstra- 
tion work,  distributed  over  a  wide  area,  has 
protected  a  civil  population  of  about  1,750,000, 
and  an  average,  constantly  changing,  military 
and  naval  population  of  800,000,  and  should 
lead  to  a  better  and  more  extended  general  cam- 
paign. 

Approximately  half  of  the  cantonment  towns 
of  the  South  have  planned  to  continue  mosquito- 
control  measures,  and  there  are  yet  others  to  be 
heard  from.  Among  other  benefits  that  the  war 
has  brought  is  a  tremendous  advance  in  general 
sanitation  in  many  Southern  towns  and  an 
equally  important  one  in  Anopheles  and  malaria 
control. 

In  certain  instances  where  the  town  officials 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  expense  of 
a  mosquito  drainage  campaign  would  be  beyond 
their  financial  ability,  they  were  astounded  to 
discover  that  the  annual  cost  of  screening  houses 
and  screen  repairs  greatly  exceeded  the  cost  of 
mosquito  elimination.  They  did  not  realize  the 
fact  that  it  often  costs  a  community,  and  the 
citizens  of  it  personally,  much  more  to  support 
a  mosquito  nuisance  than  to  eliminate  it. 

BOSTON  AND   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Bate  in  Boston. — During 
the  week  ending  May  17,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  202,  against  242  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  13.22  against  16.09  last  year. 
There  were  30  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  35  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were :  Diphtheria,  31 ;  scarlet  fever,  47 ; 
measles,  18;  whooping  cough,  9;  typhoid  fever, 
3;  tuberculosis,  46. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  scarlet 
fever,  3 ;  whooping  cough,  1 ;  tuberculosis,  4. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 2;  scarlet  fever,  1;  whooping  cough,  1; 
tuberculosis,  29. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following  non- 
residents :    Scarlet  fever,  1 ;  tuberculosis,  3. 

Influenza  cases,  29;  deaths,  7. 

Appointments  in  State  Department  of 
Health. — ^1.    Dr.  Bernard  W.  Carey,  epidemi- 


ologist of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Cummunicable  Disease,  to  succeed  Dr.  John  S. 
Hitchcock,  who  resigns  May  31,  1919.  . 

2.  Dr.  O.  H.  Bigelow  of  Framingham,  who 
has  returned  from  service  in  the  epidemiological 
branch  of  the  medical  corps  in  France,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Bernard  W.  Carey, 
temporary  epidemiologist  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Healtlf. 

Hampshire  District^  Medical  Society. — ^The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  District  Med- 
ical Society  was  held  at  Forbes  Library,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  on  May  21.  This  meet- 
ing took  the  place  of  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing of  June  4th.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Adams,  and  oflScers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Springpeld  Academy  op  Medicine. — The  May 
meeting  of  the  Springfield  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine was  held  on  May  13th.  An  address,  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides,  on  *' Ureteral  Occlu- 
sion: Its  Relation  to  Renal  Lesions,"  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bugbee  of  New  York. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  September  9th. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Academy  for  1919-1920 
are:  President,  Dr.  T.  G.  Alcorn;  vice  presi- 
dents. Dr.  E.  L.  Davis,  Dr.  F.  L.  Everett ;  sec- 
retary, Dr.  L.  D.  Chapin;  treasurer,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Dubois;  directors,  Drs.  H.  S.  Benner,  E.  A. 
Bates,  J.  M.  Bimie,  J.  B.  Comins,  R.  B.  Ober, 
G.  L.  Schadt,  A.  O.  Squier,  J.  M.  Tracy,  H.  W. 
Van  Allen. 

Bequests  to  Hospit.vls. — By  the  will  of 
George  William  Thym  of  Brookline,  provision  is 
made  for  a  free  bed, in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  to  be  known  as  the  ''George  Will- 
iam Thym  bed."  The  proceeds  of  his  estate 
v/ill  be  paid  over  to  the  Free  Home  for  Con- 
sumptives in  Boston.  Other  funds  were  be- 
queathed to  the  following  institutions: 

Infants'  Hospital  of  Boston,  $10,000;  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  $5,000;  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies,  $5,000 ;  and  the  Free  Hospital 
for  Women,  Brookline. 

Tribute  to  Miss  Dbi.ano. — A  memorial  serv- 
ice was  held  at  Tremont  Temple  in  Boston  on 
May  15  by  the  New  England  Division  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses' 
Association  in  honor  of  Miss  Jane  A.  Ddano. 
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who  died  at  Base  Hospital  No.  69,  at  Savenay, 
Franee,  on  April  15,  after  serving. as  director 
general  of  the  department  of  nnrsing  of  tlie 
American  Bed  Cross.  There  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred nurses  in  the  audience,  including  the 
nurses  of  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  As- 
sociation and  nurses  from  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital, Camp  Devens,  Base  Hospital  No.  10,  at 
Parker  Hill,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  the  New  England 
Hospital,  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  the 
Norfolk  Hospital,  and  the  Winchester  Hospital. 
Many  of&cers  and  privates  who  served  overseas 
also  attended  the  service.  James  Jackson, 
Keverend  Sherrard  Billings,  Dr.  Joel  E.  Groldth- 
wait,  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Riddell  paid  tribute  to 
the  life  and  woric  of  Miss  Delano.  A  posthumus 
award  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  was 
made  recently  to  Miss  Delano  and  received  by 
Dr.  Livingston  Parrand  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

Worcester  District  Medical  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester  District  Medi- 
cal Society  was  held  in  Worcester  on  May  14, 
1919.  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Kelley,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  Massachusetts,  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  Dr.  Roger  Kinnicutt  and  Dr.  Benjamin  H. 
Alton  described  their  war  experiences  in  Prance. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year: 

President,  Dr.  William  J.  Delahanty;  vice 
president.  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Baker;  treasurer. 
Dr.  George  0.  Ward ;  and  secretary,  Dr.  George 
A.  Dix. 

( 
Serbian  Appeal  for  Aid. — ^It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Massachusetts  will  have  to  raise 
$40,000  of  the  entire  quota  of  $250,000  needed 
to  send  hospital  units,  nurses,  tents,  ambulances, 
and  supplies  to  the  aid  of  Serbia.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  disease-swept  country  has  appealed 
to  the  executive  committee  of  American  Wo- 
men's Hospitals  for  aid.  The  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  executive  committee  for  securing 
sufficient  funds  for  relief  purposes  is  Dr.  Emily 

Clark  McLeod. 

I 

( 

Influenza  in  Boston. — On  May  14,  four  new 
cases  of  influenza  and  five  of  pneumonia  were 
reported  to  the  Boston  Health  Department.  This 
rate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  hours.     On  May  12,  there  were  reported 


one  death  from  influenza  and  two  from  pneu- 
monia. 

Norfolk  District  Mesdical  Society. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  District  Medical 
Society,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

President,  Dr.  F.  P.  Denny;  vice  president, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Winchester;  secretary,  Dr.  Brad- 
ford Kent;  treasurer,  Dr.  G.  W.  Kaan; 
commissioner  of  trials,  Dr.  M.  V.  Pierce; 
nominating  councillors,  Dr.  A.  N.  Broughton 
and  Dr.  D.  N.  Blakely.  The  censors 
elected  were  Dr.  M.  J.  Cronin,  supervisor;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Walton,  Dr.  B.  S.  Blanchard,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Stack  and  Dr.  E.  T.  Rollins. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — An 
action  has  recently  been  brought  before  the 
legislative  committee  on  education  by  Attomey- 
(Jeneral  Attwill',  advocating  that  the  power  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Bos- 
ton to  grant  degrees  be  revoked.  A  year  ago, 
after  the  Suffolk  county  district  attorney,  the  ^ 
district  police,  and  the  state  board  of  registra- 
tion in  medicine  had  investigated  the  matter,  it 
is'  reported  that  Attorney-General  Attwill 
originally  advocated  this  action  on  the  ground 
that  the  educational  standards  of  this  institu- 
tion did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  other  in- 
stitutions authorized  by  the  state  to  grant  de-. 
grees.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  thirty- 
seven  states  have  refused  to  accept  its  gradu- 
ates, and  that  many  have  been  placed  on  the 
ineligible  list  for  medical  service  in  the  army 
by  the  surgeon-generars  department. 

It  is  stated  that  the  counsel  for  the  college 
denied  the  statements  that  graduates  were  not 
accepted  for  medical  service  in  the  army  and  ^ 
filed  a  list  of  names  of  graduates  who  were 
officers  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army 
and  navy.  It  was  announced  that  four  years 
of  instruction  and  one  year  of  clinical  work  in 
a  hospital  is  the  requirement  to  be  met  for  ob- 
taining a  d^ree  from  this  institution. 

Conference  of  Child  Welfare  Experts. — 
On  May  15  and  16,  a  number  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  child  welfare  at- 
tended a  conference  held  at  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  The  first  session  was  opened  by  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge  with  an  address  of  welcome.  Miss 
Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  federal  children's 
bureau,   addressed   the  meeting   on  ''Working 
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Children  and  Education. "  At  a  second  session, 
the  topic,  *'The  Protection  of  the  Health  of 
Mothers  and  Children,"  was  discussed;  and  on 
May  16,  addresses  were  made  on  the  subject, 
*' Children  in  Need  of  Better  Care." 

Among  the  foreign  delegates  who  attended  the 
conference  were  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  of  Eng- 
land, late  chief  medical  officer  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment board  and  authority  on  child  welfare; 
Sir  Cyril  Jackson  of  the  London  board  of  edu- 
cation ;  R.  C.  Davidson,  director  of  the  Juvenile 
Labor  Exchanges  of  England,  leading  English 
authority  on  child  labor;  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  pro- 
fessor of  social  and  industrial  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Brussels,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Belgian  war  hospitals  in  London  and  at  the 
fighting  front;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Barton  of  the 
Women's  Cooperative  Guild  of  Great  Britain; 
Dr.  Clotilde  Moulon  of  the  French  war  depart- 
ment, who  supervised  creches  maintained  by  the 
war  department  in  connection  with  munition 
plants ;  Mr.  Takajiiki  Namaye,  an  official  of  the 
Japanese  department  of  the  interior  charged 
'  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  aflFecting  children ; 
Miss  L.  E.  Carter,  a  Belgian,  in  charge  of  a 
girls'  school  at  Brussels  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  the  war;  Mr.  Rene  de  Mot,  a  Bel- 
gian ;  Lady  Newsholme  of  England ;  Prof.  Fabio 
Frassetto,  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna;  Dr.  Radmila  La'zarevitch 
Milochevitch,  a  Serbian  physician  and  a  leader 
in  social  activities. 

The  New  England  Child  Welfare  conference 
is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  mem- 
bers^ with  Governor  Coolidge  as  chairman. 
Among  the  members  included  may  be*  men- 
tioned Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut; R.  Livingston  Beeckman,  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island;  John  H.  Bartlett,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire;  Percival  W.  Clement,  Gover- 
nor of  Vermont ;  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Governor  of 
Maine;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of 
Harvard  University ;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University;  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
president  of  Clark  University;  Prof.  Irving 
Fisher  of  Tale;  Andrew  J.  Peters,  mayor  of 
Boston;  John  F.  Moors,  Grafton  D.  Cushing, 
A.  C.  Ratshesky,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Storrow. 

Tenement  House  Service  in  Boston. — It  is 
probable  that  the  housing  conditions  in  Boston 
will  be  improved  by  the  new  plan  which  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Health  Commissioner, 


reported  in  the  Monthly  Bulleiin.  In  order  to 
make  possible  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
execution  and  enforcement  of  the  housing  laws 
of  the  city,  the  Health  Department  has  commis- 
sioned a  group  of  sanitary  inspectors  as  the 
'*  housing  service, ''  under  the  direction  of  Depu- 
ty Commissioner  Thomas  Jordan. 

Until  recently,  there  were  twenty-nine  dis- 
tricts  in  the  City  of  Boston,  with  a  sanitary  in- 
spector in  charge  of  each  who  was  responsible 
primarily  for  the  execution  and  enforcement 
of  sanitary  regulations,  housing  law&  being  of 
merely  incidental  importance.  The  present 
plan  seeks,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  areas 
and  assigning  a  definite  group  to  be  specifically 
responsible  to  the  Health  Department,  to  more 
effectively  enforce  housing  regulations.  This 
housing  service  will  consider  the  location,  plan, 
structural  condition,  and  number  of  occupant? 
of  the  building,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
health  of.  the  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  objectionable  housing  conditions  can  in 
this  way  be  rwnedied  either  under  existing  law 
or  by  enaction  of  such  new  legislation  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

Gift  of  $100,000  to  Lynn  Hospital. — ^By  the 
will  of  Walter  H.  Breed  of  Lynn,  a  fund  of 
$100,000  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Lynn  Hos- 
pital. 

Franklin  District  Medical  Society.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Franklin  District  Medical 
Society  was  held  on  May  13,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  reading  of  reports. 

Consumptives'  Hospital  Department. — The 
annual  report  of  the  Consumptives'  Hospital 
Department  for  the  year  1918  has  been  sub- 
mitted. The  number  of  admissions  to  the  hos- 
pital during  the  year,  744,  was  less  than  in  the 
two  preceding  years;  it  is  believed,  however, 
that  this  is  due  not  to  any  decrease  in  the  in- 
cidence of  the  disease,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  high  wages  during  the  war, 
all  who  could  work  have  done  so.  During  the 
period  when  the  influenza  epidemic  was  most 
severe,  new  cases  were  not  received.  A  new 
cottage  ward  of  fourteen  beds  for  women  has 
been  completed,  and  the  day  camp  has  been 
changed  to  a  night  camp.  There  were  9,671  pa- 
tients treated  by  the  out-patient  department 
during  the  year. 
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For  the"  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  hospital 
.  has  been  without  a  resident  pathologist,  because 
of  the  call  of  this  physician  to  army  service. 
For  a  considerable  time,  the  work  of  the  spe- 
cial chemical  research  laboratory  was  also  in- 
terrupted; an'd  clinical  work  has  been  handi- 
capped by  a  depleted  staff.  This  report  contains 
tabulated  records  of  admissions  and  discharges, 
condition  of  patients,  and  financial  statistics.   . 


(S0rrrat^ottbrarr. 


HISTORY    OF   A   SCARLET   FE\^R   OUTBREAK. 


Mr,  Eaitar> 


West  Newton,  Mass.,  May  20,  1919. 


The  foUowing  history  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  among  school  oMldren  in  Newton,  due  to  a 
missed  case,  seems  to  confirm  Dr.  Deyine's  contention 
that  children  are  safer  from  infection  in  the  school 
than  out,  and  show  that  children  very  seldom  con- 
tract disease  in  the  schools,  but  frequently  contract 
it  from  children  with  whom  they  play,  out  of  school 
hours.  It  also  illustrates  a  very  annoying  phase  of 
the  work  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

In  this  outbreak,  six  cases  were  traced  directly  to 
the  mis66d  caJse  and  in  four  others  probable  contact 
could  be  shown. 

The  secondary  cases  occurred  as  foUows:  Case  1, 
a  child  across  the  street  from  the  infecting  case,  not 
in  the  same  school,  but  a  playmate  out  of  school 
hours;  Case  2,  a  child  living  in  the  next  house 
(north)  ;  in  the  same  school,  but  a  different  room,  a 
playmate  out  of  school  hours — possibility  of  contact 
in  the  school  grounds  or  going  or  coming  from 
school;  Case  3,  a  boy  living  half  a  mile  away,  not 
in  the  same  school,  a  playmate  out  of  school  hours; 
Case  4,  child  in  next  house  (south) ;  same  school  but 
different  room,  playmate  and  frequenter  of  house  oiit 
of  school  hours — possible  contact  in  school  grounds 
or  to  or  from  school;  Cases  5  and  6,  brother  and 
sister  of  missed  case,  one  below  school  age,  other 
same  school  but  different  room.  Of  the  other  cases, 
three  were  pupils  at  the  same  school  but  in  different 
rooms  and.  the  fourth  was  below  school  age.  None 
of  the  cases— thofte  in  which  contact  could  be  shown 
and  those  in  which  it  was  only  probable — ^was  a 
pupn  in  the  same  room,  and  four  did  not  attend  the 
same  school  as  the  infecting  case. 

The  first  four  cases  were  reported  within  48  hours, 
and  the  histories  pointed  so  clearly  to  the  house  in 
which  the  infecting  case  lived,  that  the  inspector 
visited  it  and  found  the  missed  case,  the  other  two 
cases  in  the  house  not  developing  until  24  hours 
later. 

Other  similar  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever,  due  to  missed  cases,  have  occurred,  but  almost 
never  have  the  secondary  cases  been  puipils  in  the 
same  schoolroom. 

These  missed  cases  are  the  bane  of  the  school 
physician,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  detect  them  if 
no  nbsenoe  has  occurred. 

The  history  often  shows  that  the  child  vomitesi 
late  on  Friday  and  was  slightly  lndis.posed  on  Satur- 
day, felt  better  on  Sunday  and  wss  nacked  off  to 
school  on  Monday  morning  feeling  fairly  normal.    . 

In  such  a  case,  there  has  been  no  absence  to  draw 
attention  to  the  child:  he  doen  not  feel  ill  enon&rh  on 
Monday  to  report  to  the  physician  or  nurse  at  the 
5iohool,  but  be  is  perfectly  able  to  infect   his  pHr- 


mates   and  usually  does   so  and   is   not   discovered 
until  several  seoondary  cases  have  dev^oped. 
Fbanois  Geo,  Oubtis,  MJ>., 
Chairman^  Newton  Board  of  Health. 


INVESTIGATION    OF    SICKNESS    BXPE|CTANCT. 

Maiden,  Mass. 
Mr.  EdUor:^ 

In  connection  with  your  editorial  about  the  "investi- 
gation of  sickness  expectancy,'*  in  the  issue  of  May 
8,  1919,  the  following  lines,  I  think,  will  be  of  some 
interest. 

A  iK>rtion  of  my  practice  consists  in  attending  to 
members  of  benevolent  organizations  and  to  their 
families.  The  average  number  of  insured  persons 
under  my  care  since  January'  1st,  1919,  has  been 
about  360  to  375.  The  average  number  of  families 
has  been  about  250.  The  average  number  of  persons 
per  family  is  about  5 — a  total  of  about  1400  persons. 
T^e  patients  belong  largely  to  the  class  of  wage-earn- 
ers and  are  living  in  one  of  the  cities  adjacent  to 
Boston,  all  within  a  radius  of  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  my  offloe.  ^ 

Since  January  1,  1^19,  I  carefully  recorded  all  the 
visits  made  at  the  iwitiexits*  homes,  which  figures  are 
brought  below: 

Av.  No. 

MOITTH  No.  OF  VISITS     VWIT»  PEE  DAT 

January   224  7.22 

February   158  5.64 

March 138  4.46 

April   14S  4.76 

Total 663  5.52 

The  number  of  oflice  calls  was  not  recorded,  but  I 
should  judge  that  three  per  day  would  be  a  normal 
average. 

I  did  not  record  separately  the  number  of  visits 
made  to  the  heads  of  families,  i.  «>..  to  the  375  insured 
persons  themselves. 

Assuming  tliat  these  individuals  constituted  about 
one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of  persons  cared  for 
(1400),  this  would  make  about  115  home  visits  for  a 
period  of  four  months,  or  about  one  visit  a  day. 
This  would  make  about  three  caPs  daily  per  thousand 
persons  insured. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  oall^  made  to 
these  individuals  was  much  smaller  than  previously 
indicated.  In  looking  over  my  records,  I  could  not 
recollect  more  than  75-80  calls  made  to  these  375  in- 
sured persons  during  the  period  in  question.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  general  experience  every  physi- 
cian has.  The  doctor  is  more  frequently  called  to 
the  wife  and  to  the  children  than  to  the  husband  and 
father.  •     .  „ 

I  admit  that  the  material  brought  here  is  small, 
and  so  limited  that  practically  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  it,  which  I  hardly  intend  to  do.  I  merely 
want  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  gross  and  striking 
discrepancv  between  my  personal  experience  and  the 
figures  brought  in  the  editorial.  According  to  my  experi- 
ence, 1000  comparatively  normal  male  adults  require 
from  a  phywician  a  maximum  of  about  3  home  visits 
and  about  2  office  calls  daily,  while  according  to  the 
figures  brought  in  the  editorial,  they  should  require 
about  20-40  professional  calls  dally. 

Taking  the  figures  as  they  are.  \iithout  any  com- 
parison, they  appear  on  face  rather  dubious.  If  1000 
male  adults  engaged  in  useful  occupations  require 
about  2040  professional  calls  daily.  1000  persons 
among  the  population  at  large,  which  includes  child- 
bearing  women,  children,  the  aged,  and  invalids, 
would  at  least  require  30-50  professional  calls  dally. 
There  Is  about  one  physician  to  everv  750  inhabi- 
tants in  the  United  States.  Deducting  the  nnmlv^r  of 
physicians  who  are  not  dlre^tlv  ensrasreil  !n  the  prar- 
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tice  ot  medldiie  (retired,  insurance  men,  research 
workers,  ite,)j  there  is  prolMubly  one  active  physician 
to  every  1000  inhahltants  in  this  country.  In  this 
way  every  i^ysician  in  our  country,  which  is  noto- 
rious for  its  oversupply  of  medical  men,  has  ^  to 
make  at  least  30^  profusions!  calls  a  day  in  orde* 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  patients. 

Yours  very  truly, 
L.  Silver,  M.D. 


THE  COVENTRY  CASE  AGAIN. 


Mr,  EdUor:-- 


Boston,  May  22,  1919. 


CHEMOTHERAPELTIC     ORrHOARTBRIOTONY. 

Boston,  May  19,  1919. 
"Mr,  Editor:-^ 

An  article  from  my  hand,  on  the  dynamic  factor  of 
the  Ohemotherapeutlc  Orthoartorlotony,  printed  in 
your. issue  of  March  13th,  has  caused  physicians  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  address  to  me  in- 
puiriee  regarding  the  dynamic  factor.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  beg  leave,  through  your  c<»lumns,  to  communi- 
cate the  following: 

Ever  since  the  oncoming  of  pharmacological  science 
in  the  modem  sense  at  about  the  middle  of  the  previ- 
ous century,  alongside  with  the'  development  of  this 
new  science,  materia  medica  has  paired  through  a 
renaissauKse.  Besides  the  descriptive  requirements  of 
an  early  period  which  a  given  medicinal  substance 
must  satisfy  as  regards  its  properties  in  vitro,  the 
additional  requirement  of  a  distinctly  defined  action 
has  attained  a  gradually  ever  higher  development. 
This  demand  has,  in  a  particular  sense,  given  Mb 
character  to  a  small  number  of  medicinal  substances 
which  have  been  evolved  during  the  last  tens  of 
years.  To  this  evolution  is  attached  the  historical  in- 
terest of  the  birth  of  "chemotherapy,"  a  most  recent 
development  of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics. 

The  conception  of  the  medicinal  substance  as 
material  mass  is  thereby  placed  in  the  background, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  the  attention  is  concentrated  upon 
the  remedy  conceived  as  energy  of  certain  kind  and 
of  certain  magnitude,  carried  by  a  definite  amount 
of  a  certain  substance  which  biochemically  is  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  Thus  the  purpose  of  exactitude  in  in- 
temal  therapeutics  attains  a  higher  degree  of  realiza- 
tion than  has  been  possible  in  earlier  periods  of  medi- 
cine. 

This  development  has  not  been  capable  of  realiza- 
tion without  an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount 
and  the  manifoldness  of  the  work  which  muRt  be  done 
in  order  to  actualize  a  new  form  of  pharmacodynamic 
energy  and  to  make  it  materialize  through  a  suitable 
ca  rrier-flubstance. 

My  purpose  has  been  and  continues  to  be  to  attain 
such  completeness  of  knowledge  regarding  the  phar- 
macodynamic action  which  I  have  proposed  to  name 
"orthoartheriotony"  and  its  caiTier-substance,  that  the 
survival  of  this  form  of  action  should  be  assured  and 
that  it  should  be  described  in  the  mediisal  literature 
together  with  the  knowledge  of  its  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  uses. 

Beyond  that  I  can  accomplish  no  more,  pending  the 
consensus  of  the  medical  profession  at  large,  and  I 
do  not  know  at  present  when  or  where  this  dynamic 
factor,  properly  standardized,  will  be  obtainable.  The 
description  in  my  article  is  sufiident  as  such.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  continue  my  researches  and  describe 
the  same  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  without  fear  of 
anachronistic  formalities,  trusting  this  matter  with 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  freedom  of  research 
under  American  institutions  and  American  ideals. 
Yours  sincerely, 
•  ClaSs  JuLirs  Enebuske,  M.D. 


The  heavy  damages  found  against  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  for  conspiracy,  etc.,  proved  impossihle 
to  escape,  and  so  the  appeal  was  abandoned.  Befier- 
ences  printed  in  my  letter  Dec.  12, 191S,  page  747,  can 
now  be  supplemented  by  Briiiah  Medical  Journal^ 
Nov.  9,  1918,  p.  581  (giving  a  page  of  the  didaian, 
omitted  in  reading  by  the  Judge) ;  and  by  British 
Medical  Journal  Supplement,  May  3,  1919,  pp.  75  and 
76  (in  the  annual  report  to  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1918-1U^).  ^niis  refers  to  a  document  (con- 
taining case  submitted  by  a  Special  Committee  to  the 
best  procurable  counsel  and  opinion  thereon)  wUkli 
has  not  yet  been  received  by  the  Boston  Medical  li- 
brary. 

Under  the  head  of  Medical  Ethics,  this  report  says 
in  pUrt:  "It  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  two 
alternative  courses  were  open  to  the  Association  in 
view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  counsel: 

(i)  To  lay  down  a  line  of  action  in  any 
matter  of  policy  and  issue  wamings 
to  non-members,  but  to  take  no  further 
action,  or 

{ii\  To  keep  Etliical  Rules  28  and  29  in 
an  amended  form  and  be  prepared  to 
accept  any  liaibility  arising  from  action 
taken  thereunder. 

The  Council  considers  that  the  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Association." 

After  lengthy  discussions,  it  was  last  month  _ 
to  amend  the  Rules  aSd  take  the  consequenoea. 

The  "far-readiing  Importance"  of  the  dedsioo  is 
this  case  has  already  appeared  by  its  appUcahflity  to 
somewhat  similar  problems  in  the  Antipodes,  and  Isf 
its  being  pertinent  to  the  fish  conspiracy  cases  hoe. 
Details  are  too  voluminous  to  discuss. 


SOCIETY  NOTICES. 

Thb  AiOBiCAiv  Medical  Dibraby  Association  will 
hold  its  twenty-first  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  CSty. 
The  sessions  begin  Monday,  June  9.  at  3  p.m.,  at  the 
Hotel  Marlborough-Blenheim.  All  interested  in  the 
subject  are  welcome,  and  the  date  likewise  permits 
attendance  on  the  A.  M.  A. 

Thb  Habvabd  Mmdical  AI/Umni  Associatiow. — ne 
annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alvmni  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  on  Wednesday. 
June  4,  at  2  p.m.,  at  the  Copley-Plawt  HoteL 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Db.  K.  H.  v.  Babi«usen  died  recently  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine.  Dr.  B|irdeleben  was  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  author  of  a  long 

series  of  works  on  anatomy  and  evolution. 

I 

Dr.  R.  Kobebt;  professor  of  pharmacology,  physio- 
logic chemistry,  and  the  history  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Rostock,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years.  Dr.  Kobert  was  considered  tB 
authority  on  materia  medica  and  physiologic  chem- 
istry'. 
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MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OP  THE  WORKMAN'S 
COMPENSATION  LAWS.* 

By  Jambs  Wabbkn  Sevbb,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Middlesex 
SotUh  District  Medical  Society: 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  responsibility 
that  I  accepted  this  honor  of  being  your  duly 
elected  orator  for  this  occasion.  When  one 
speaks  of  orators  one's  mind  unconsciously  wan-i 
ders  back  to  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  others  of 
even  later  days.  The  title  of  orator  is  most 
awe-inspiring  and  the  duty  equally  urgent.  To 
have  attempted  this  task,  however  welcome,  now 
seems  to  me  most  presumptuous  on  my  part 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  all  bear  with  me,  for 
the  burden  is  bound  to  fall  on  each  of  you  in 
turn  sooner  or  later,  and  it  will  be  my  turn 
then  to  forbear. 

The  subject  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
today  is  One  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us 
all  as  physicians.  Probably  not  many  of  us 
have  stopped  to  realize  just  what  is  being  ac- 
complished by  the  various  industrial  accident 
boards  of  the  several  states  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  that  soon  practically  everyone  engaged 

•Oratton  ddivend  bsfora  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mlddleaez 
Sccth  Dirtrict,  Maflachuastta  Medical  Society.  April  16,  1919. 


in  an  industrial  occupation  of  any  kind  will  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  these  boards,  if  he 
should  need  compensation  for  an  injury  re- 
ceived. This  control  will  not  only  be  a  medi- 
cal control,  not  always  direct  but  generally  su- 
pervised, but  the  control  will  also  be  a  quasi- 
legal  one. 

The  importance  of  the  physician' as  a  factor 
in  the  administration  of  these  Industrial  Acci- 
dent or  Compensation  Boards  cannot  and  should 
not  be  overestimated  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  that  in  any  accident  the  presence  and  re- 
port of  a  physician  is  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  the  patient  and  to  complete  the  op- 
eration of  the  law.  In  thirty-nine  of  the  forty- 
two  states  having  enacted  compensation  legis- 
lation it  is  directed  that  medical  aid  be  fur- 
nished. In  one  state,  Wyoming,^  "there  is  a 
negative  sort  of  notice  taken  inasmuch  as  the 
employee  is  to  be  denied  compensation  if  he  re- 
fuses to  submit  to  suitable  medical  treatment." 
Second,  another  point  is  that  many  compensa- 
tion boards  now  employ  or  designate  physi- 
cians, reco^ized  specialists  in  their  own  lines, 
to  act  as  impartial  examiners  in  disputed  cases, 
to  examine  the  injured  workman,  and  to  make 
an  impartial  report  to  the  Board,  and  on  his 
findings  many  cases  are  settled.  In  Massachu- 
setts, according  to  the  5th  Annual  Report  of 
the   Industrial    Accident   Board,   two  hundred 
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and  forty  cases  were  referred  to  impartial  phy- 
sicians for  examination  in  regard  to  discon- 
tinuance of  compensation.  In  569^  approval 
was  granted  and  in  44%  it  was  not.  In  the 
cases  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court-  of  Mas- 
sachusetts by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board 
for  decision,  fifteen  were  decided  largely  on 
medical  testimony  and  sixteen  on  points  of  law. 
Two  others  had  to  do  with  the  legality  of  the 
collection  of  physicians'  fees.  This  gives  one 
approximately  a  50%  average  on  these  decisions 
and  again  supports  my  statement  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  physician  in  these  aflFairs. 

HI- TORY  OF  THE  COMPENSATION  LAWS  IN  GENERAL. 

^The  original  compensation  law  is  of  German 
Socialistic  origin  and  was  adopted  in  1871.  It 
was  adopted  on  an  experimental  basis  and  made 
applicable  only  to  the  more  hazardous  occupa- 
tions because  of  its  radical  departure  from 
hitherto  legal  procedures.  It  led  later  to  a  gen- 
eral compulsory  accident  law  in  1884.  Follow^- 
ing  this,  other  European  countries  adopted  laws 
compensating  workmen  for  injuries  as  follows: 
Austria,  1887;  Hungary,  1891;  Xorw^ay,  1894; 
Finland,  1895;  France,  Italy,  1898;  Spain, 
1900;  Holland,  1901;  Russia,  1904;  and  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece, 
Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Peru,  and  even  Iceland,  have 
adopted  and  are  enforcing  such  laws. 

England  passed  the  Employer's  Liability  Act 
in  1880  and  the  Workman's  Compensation  Act 
in  1897.  All  the  British  colonies  soon  followed 
suit.  Maryland,  in  1902,  was  the  first  state  in 
this  country  to  pass  a  compensatipn  law,  which 
was  later  declared  unconstitutional  because  it 
deprived  parties  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
and  conferred  on  an  executive  judicial,  or  at 
least  quasi-judicial,  function.  It  was  of  re- 
stricted application  and  included  only  mining, 
quarrying,  railways,  and  municipal  construction 
work.  Now-  more  than  forty  states,  territories, 
and  insular  possessions  have  followed  and  passed 
such  acts.  These  acts  all  vary  somewhat,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  local  ideas  and  conditions, 
but  all  have  the  basic  idea  of  compensating  the 
w^orkman  for  an  injury  received  as  a  result  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  fur- 
nishing him  with  some  medical,  surgical,  or  hos- 
pital treatment,  not  always  adequate,  however, 
for  at  least  a  ten-day  or  two-week  period  in  most 
cases.  The  first  compensation  laws  were  en- 
acted by  Washington  and  Kansas  on  March  14, 
1911.    The  first  to  become  effective  was  one  en- 


acted by  Wisconsin  May  3,  1911,  which  took  ef- 
fect immediately  on  its  passage.  The  first  Em- 
ployer's Liability  law  in  the  United  States  was 
pasvsed  by  Massachusetts  in  1887.  This  act  had 
for  its  purpose  the  modification  of  the  idea  of 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  then  operative 
under  the  common  la\v.  In  1904  an  attempt  was 
made  to  pass  a  Compensation  Act  in  this  state 
but  it  failed,  and  not  until  July  1,,  1912,  was  a 
law  made  effective  in  this  State.  The  parts  of 
this  Massachusetts  lawj  as  amended,  and  of  in- 
terest to  physicians,  I  will  quote  as  follows: 

Medical  and  Hospital  Services.  Section  5 
(as  amended  by  Section  1  of  Chapter  708, 
Acts  of  1914,  and  Chapter  198,  General  Acts 
of  1917.)  During  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  injur}%  and,  if  the  employee  is  not  imme- 
diately incapacitated  thereby  from  earning  full 
wages,  then  from  the  time  of  such  incapacity, 
and  in  unusual  cases,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board,  for  a  longer  period,  the  association  shall 
furnish  ade(|uate  and  reasonable  medical  and 
hospital  services,  and  medicines,  when  they  are 
needed. 

Right  of  Employee  to  Select  Physiciati  other 
than  One  Provided  hjt  Association,  The  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  phyf^ician 
other  than  the  one  provided  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  in  case  he  shall  be  treated  by  a  phy- 
sician of  his  own  selection,  or  whether-  in  case 
of  emergency  or  for  other  justifiable  cause,  a 
pbysiciau  other  than  the  one  provided  by  the 
association  is  called  in  to  treat  the  injured 
employee,  the  reasonable  cost  of  his  services 
shall  be  paid  by  the  association,  subject  to  the 
approval  of.  the  industrial  accident  board. 
Such  approva;l  shall  be  granted  only  if  the 
board  finds  that  the  employee  was  so  treated 
by  such  physician,  or  that  there  was  such 
emergency  or  justifiable  cause,  and  in  all  cases, 
that  the  services  were  adequate  and  reasonable 
and  the  charges  reasonable.  (In  effect  Mav  23, 
1917.) 

Section  8  (as  amended  by  Section  12  of 
Chapter  708,  Acts  of  1914,  and  Chapter  72. 
General  Acts  of  1916).  The  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board  or  any  member  thereof  may  ap- 
point a  duly  qualified  impartial  physician  to 
examine  the  injured  employee  and  to  report. 
The  fee  for  this  service  shall  be  five  dollar? 
and  travelling  expenses,  and  the  Board  may 
allow  additional  reasonable  amounts  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  and  the  association  shall  reim- 
burse the  board  for  the  amount  so  paid.  The 
report  of  the  physician  shall  be  admissible  as 
evidence  in  any  pi^oceding  before^  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board  or  a  committee  of  arbi- 
tration, provided  that  the  employee  and  in- 
surer have  seasonably  been  furnished  with 
copies  thereof.     (In  effect  March  23,  1916.) 
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Fees  Subject  to  Approval  of  Board.  Section 
13  (as  amended  by  Section  12  of  Chapter  708, 
Acts  of  1914,  and  Section  12  of  Chapter '297, 
General  Acts  of  1917.)  Fees  of  attorneys  and 
physicians  and  charges  of  hospitals  for  ser- 
vices under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Inditstrial  Accident  Board. 

Hearing  by  a  Member  if  no  Agreement  is 
Reached.  If  the  association  and  any  physician 
or  hospital,  or  the  employee  and  any  attorney, 
fail  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  paid  for  such  services,  either  party  may 
notify  the  board,  which  may  thereupon  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  by  a  member  of  the  board 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  member  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  indus- 
trial accident  board  for  decision,  and  the  de- 
cision shall  be  enforcible  as  provided  bv  Part 
3  of  Section  11.  (Approved  May  24,  1917;  in 
effect  June  23,  1917.) 

*  Workman's  Compensation  Laws  are  now 
enforced  in  different  ways  in  different  states. 
Twenty-four  states  have  industrial  boards  or 
commissions,  six  states  each  have  a  single  com- 
missioner, and  in  ten  states  the  act  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  courts.  In  Connecticut,  each  distrist 
has  its  own  industrial  commissioner,  who  is 
supreme  in  his  own  district.  Five  states  have 
a  monopolistic  state  insurance  fund  from  which 
the  compensation  is  paid.  In  the  other  states 
there  are  different  methods  of  insurance,  com- 
petitive in  character,  which  furnish  the  means 
of  compensation  and  which  are  broadly  divided 
as  follows  into  four  groups: 

1.  State  monopoh'. 

2.  Competitive  state  fund. 

3.  Privale  insurance — either  stock  or  mu- 
tual. 

4.  Self-insurance,  or  where  employers  are 
permitted  to  c^rry  their  own  risks. 

In  the  states  having  the  monopolistic  state 
insurance,  that  is  the  only  form  permitted. 
There  are  various  laws  throughout  the  states, 
differing  a  great  deal  in  character  and  method 
of  procedure  and  means  of  procuring  insur- 
ance, but  the  four  ways  outlined  above  will 
give  one  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral scheme. 

In  thirty-five  states  only  is  insurance  obliga- 
tory or  compulsory  under  one  of  the  four  meth- 
ods previously  outlined.  In  the  other  states 
the  act  is  elective,  but  if  the  employer  does 
not  accept  the  act,  he  loses  his  several  com- 
mon law  defenses  and  is  so  penalized.  Three 
states  now  have  the  so-called  state  mutual  in- 
surance companies,  of  which  Massachusetts  was 


the  first.  The  original  purpose  of  this  type 
of  insurance  was  to  create  an  insurance 
monopoly  conducted  by  an  Employer's  Mutual 
Company  and  supervised  by  the  State.  Before 
the  law  w*as  enacted  in  this  State,  however, 
private  companies  were  given  practically  the 
same  privileges  as  the  so-called  State 
company.  In  Massachusetts  carrying  so-called 
self-insurance  is  not  permitted. 

Under  these  various  laws  administered  by 
the  courts,  the  State  Funds,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Commissions,  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
in  the  status  of  the  medical  adviser.  In  the 
states  where  the  act  is  administered  by  the 
courts,  the  medical  testimony  is  determined  by 
expert  medical  witnesses,  with  all  the  usual 
faults  that  we  all  know  go  with  this  method. 
In  the  states  which  have  a  monopolistic  insur- 
ance fund,  the  medical  testimony  and  report 
of  the  accident  is  submitted  to  the  board,  with 
the  bills  for  attendance,  and  the  compensation 
is  paid  by  the  State.  In  the  other  states  where 
the  compensation  is  paid  direct  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  duplicate  receipts  are  sent  to 
the  industrial  boards.  Disputed  medical  ques- 
tions are  determined  in  these  states  generally 
by  an  examination  by  an  impartial  physician 
appointed  by  the  board,  whose  testimony  goes  a 
long  way  towards  determining  the  necessity 
for  the  continuation  of  or  the  cessation  of  the 
compensation  payments.  This  'impartial  ex- 
amination is  paid  for  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany through  the  state  treasurer.  In  some 
states  this  work  of  impartial  examination  is 
carried  out  by  the  State  through  a  physician 
who  holds  the  post  of  medical  director  of  a 
state  medical  department,  created  by  the  board 
for  its  own  use. 

Medical  Service.  In  regard  to  medical  ser- 
vice under  the  various  state  acts,  most  of  the 
different  legislatures  and  compensation  boards 
have  at  last  recognized  the  fact  that  adequate 
medical  and  hospital  treatment  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
injured  workman.  There  is  also  a  close  state 
supervision  of  the  type  of  service  rendered, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  but  only  in  some 
states.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wash- 
ington give  the  employee  the  right  to  select 
his  own  physician.  This  factor  alone,  while 
seeminsrly  constitutionally  right,  will  tend  in 
the  end  to  be  a  boomerang  unless  the  medical 
profession  awakes  in  time  and  gives  these  in- 
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jured  people  adequate  and  proper  treatment. 
Insurance  eomj^anies  are  not  in  business  for 
pleasure  or  on  a  charity  basis.  They  are  pri- 
marily to  make  money  and  pay  dividends.  When 
they  see  the  cost  of  medical  benefits  varying 
from  10%  to  30%  of  the  total  cost  of  com- 
pensation, with  the  various  restrictions  as  to 
medical  services  as  applied  in  the  different 
states>  as  well  as  the  equally  marked  variation 
in  medical  results,  they  are  not  going  to  stand 
idle  long,  and  be  content  to  pay  out  these 
large  sums  without  adequate  results.        ' 

I  have  received  on  rather  good  authority  the 
statement  that  the  total  cost  per  capita  of 
compensation  in  this  state,  by  practically  all 
the  private  insurance  Companies,  amounts  to 
$1.40  as  against  $1.00  taken  in,  leaving  a  de- 
ficit, as  you  see,  of  40  cents  per  case.  The 
insurance  companies  cannot  stand  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  will  either  have  to  raise  their  rates, 
provide  a  better  checking  up  system  of  their 
cases  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  or  else  get 
out  of  the  compensation  business  altogether. 
I  believe  that  this  per  capita  cost  can  be  re- 
duced considerably  by  having  an  adequate, 
medical  follow-up  system,  and  it  certainly  will 
be  worth  their  while  to  try  it. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  in  Massachu-, 
setts  alone,  industrial  accidents  have  risen  in 
number  from  90,631  in  1912-1913,  to  174,372 
in  1916-1917,  covering  about  88.8%  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  State,  you  can  see  what  a  prob- 
lem you  have  before  you.  If  you  will  forgive 
me  for  quoting  statistics,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  ,iust  what  these  figures 
mean,  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  disability 
and  then  from  the  standpoint  of  medical  pay- 
ments. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  96,054', 
the  duration  of  total  disability  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  day  on  which  the  injury  occurred. 
This  figure  represents  55.1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cases  reported.  . 

In  11,697  cases,  or  6.7  per  cent.,  total  dis- 
ability extended  from  one  to  three  days. 

In  19,421,  or  11.1  per  cent.,  total  disability 
extended  from  four  to  seven  days. 

In  6,885  cases,  or  4  per  cent.,  total  disability 
extended  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

In  7,341  cases,  or  4.2  per  cent.,  total  disability 
extended  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days. 

That  is,  45,344  lasted  only  the  two  weeks, 


for  which  they  are  entitled  to  the  medical  ben- 
efits. 

In  14,166  cases,  or  8.1  per  cent,  incapacity 
extended  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  days. 

In  11,167  cases,  or  6.4  per  cent.,  incapacity 
extended  from  twenty-nine  to  fifty-six  days. 

In  4,118  cases,  or  2.4  per  cent.,  incapacity 
extended  from  fifty-seven  to  ninety-one  days. 

In  2,194  cases,  or  1.3  per  cent.,  incapacity 
extended  from  ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  days. 

In  744  cases,  or  .4  per  cent.,  incapacity  ex- 
tended from  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  days. 

In  576  cases,  or  .3  per  cent,  incapacity  ex- 
tended beyond  this  period,  or  over  a  year. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  medical 
benefiits  under  the  Massachusetts  Workman's 
Compensation  Act  are  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration : 

The  first  table  (Table  1)  shows  medical  pay- 
ments made  on  the  injuries  that  occurred  each 
year,  the  number  of  medical  benefit  cases,  and 
the  average  cost  per  case.  These  figures  cover 
treatment  cost  only.  There  may  be  some  ad- 
ditional contract  cost,  cost  of  plant  hospitals 
run  by  employers,  etc., — ^the  expense  cost  per 
case,  you  should  note,  is  a  simple  average  Based 
on  the  cases  shown  and  is  undoubtedly  de- 
pressed considerably  by  the  volume  of  treat- 
ment in  cases  which  require  only  a  small 
amount  of  attention. 


Tabub  I. — MMxacAL  Patiisnts  uiniBit  trk  Gomfbetsa- 
TiON  Act.  July  1,  lW2-JuinB  30,  19ia 

n    n 


^t 


Z-cV 


1912-1913  $414,195.42  37^23  90,631  $11.M 

1913-1914  606,260.45  66,827  94729  9.T9 

1914-1916  587,769.99  62,814  96,769  9.36 

1916-1916  834,804.62  89,608  187,696  9.32 

1916-1917  1,063,808.72  104,367  174,372  10.09 

1917-1918  1,019,618.84  86,387        11.80 


Totals  $4,405,842.94      437,606 


$10JJ0 


In  the  six-year  period  for  which  figures  are 
here  shown,  there  was  paid  on  account  of  all 
benefits  under  the  Workman's  Compensation 
Act,  $20,252,915.81 ;  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
table  for  the  same  period,  there  was  paid  on 
account  of  medical  benefits,  $4,465,842.94. 
Thus,  medical  payments  in  this  period  repre- 
sented 22%  of  the  total  compensation  benefits. 
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Medical  attendance  was  given  on  more  than 
50%  of  the  total,  accidents  in  Massachusetts. 

MiaoiCAL  Payments 

Increase  in  2nd  year  over  1st  year ^ 34.3% 

Increase  in  3d  year  over  2nd  year  5.7% 

Increase  in  4th  year  over  3rd  year 42.0% 

Increase  in  6th  year  over  4th  year 26.2% 

July  1,  1916  to  June  30,  1917 

Numiber  of  employees  received '  medical  ser- 
vices only   76,904 

Numl)er  of  employees '  received  both  medical 
services  and  compensation 27,453 

You  must  remember  that  in  Massachusetts 
the  compensation  period  begins  at  the  eleventh 
day,  instead  of  at  the  14th,  as  formerly,  thus 
giving  the  injured  workman  a  shorter  wait  for 
his  money  than  he  formerly  had. 

In  all  cases  of  injury  which  require  medi- 
cal attention,  proper  and  reasonable  medical 
bills  are  paid  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  injury,  or  if  the  employee  is  not 
immediately  incapacitated  by  the  injury,  then 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks  from  the  time  when 
incapacity  began.  In  unusual  cases,  so  decided 
by  the  board,  the  medical  fees  may  be  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  by  the  insurer,  provided  the 
board  agrees. 

In  1917,  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
300,000  men  disabled  and  3,000,000  minor 
accidents  in  industr3^  ^Taking  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  an  example  of  a  state 
having  a  large  body  of  industrial  work- 
ers and  many  accidents,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  make  some  comparison  between  industrial 
accidents  and  war  casualties.  The  population 
of  Pennsylvania  is  approximately  the  same  as 
Canada,  8,000,000,  and  if  Pennsylvania  raised 
an  army  approximately  the  same  size  as 
Canada  raised,  400,000  to  500,000  men, 
which  it  was  expected  Pennsylvania  would 
do,  the  army  of  employees  remaining 
in  Pennsylvania  would  be  six  times  as 
great  as  the  army  sent  to  war.  The  number 
of  industrial  workers  injured  in  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  Pennsylvania  is  greater  than  the 
army  that  either  Canada  or  Pennsylvania  is 
sending  to  war  against  Germany.  There  were, 
on  an  average,  3,000,000  Pennsylvania  workers 
at  work  continuously  during  the  two  and  one- 
half  years  from  Januarj%  1916  to  July,  1918, 
and  the  injuries  amounted  to  577,053  in  that 
time.  In  other  words,  if  the  number  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  injured  in  the  war  equals  in  two 
and  one-half  years  the  number  injured  in  the 
industries  of   Pennsylvania   during  the   same 


period,  every  man  in  an  army  of  500,000  will 
be  injured  once,  and  more  than  75,000  in  that 
army  will  be  twice  wounded  during  these  two 
and  one-half  years. 

Question  of  Medical  Benefits.  Compensation 
boards  in  general  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  adequate  surgical  or  hospital 
treatment  is  essential  in  restoring  the  injured 
workman  to  his  position.  Six  states,  enacting 
these  law  in  1917-1918,  all  provided  medical 
and  sui^ical  aid  at  the  expense  of  the  employ- 
er, while  of  five  older  laws  which  had  omitted 
such  provisions,  two  were  amended  in  1917 
so  as  to  ^ant  assistance  of  this  nature.  There 
are  still  three  states  which  provide  no  medical 
treatment  in  these  cases,  namely,  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, and  Wyoming.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
these  will  soon  come  into  line  with  adequate 
amendments  of  their  laws.  / 

^"In  three  states  the  provision  for  medical 
aid  is  limited  only  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case  or  the  discretion  of  the  Administrative 
Board.  •  These  are  California,'  Connecticut,  and 
Idaho.  Medical  aid  varies  from  a  definite  time 
limit  of  two  weeks  in  nine  states  to  ninety  days 
in  four,  or  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  amount 
that  is  required  to  be  expended,  ranging  from 
$150  to  $250,  or  again,  both  restrictions  may 
be  employed.  Two  of  the  states,  which  have  a 
two  weeks'  limitation,  also  restrict  the  em- 
ployers' liability  for  medical  expense  to 
$25." 

These  last  low  limits  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  financial  and  medical  relief  in  minor 
injury  cases,  but  take  into  no  account  the  cases 
whose-  disability  extends  over  a  longer  period, 
who  constitute  about  35%  to  40%  of  the  in- 
dustrial accidents.  Does  this  seem  reasonable 
or  fair,  either  for  the  injured  workman  or  the 
doctor  who  has  to  treat  himf 

In  Argentine,  the  law  there  states  that  ^  the 
employer  furnish  medical  and  'pharmaceutical 
,aid  until  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  following 
events : 

a.    The  death  of  the  injured  man. 

?).  The  restoration  of  conditions  enabling 
him  to  return  to  work. 

a.  The  determination  of  permanent  inca- 
pacity. 

I  know  of  no  law  which  goes  so  far  as  this 
in  the  United  States. 

"'^No  state,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  looks  beyond  the  healing  of  the 
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wound,  with  perhaps  some  supply  of  artificial 
limbs,  and  compensation  more  or  less  adequate 
for  the  resultant  disability,  the  matter  of  re- 
habilitation being  as  yet  generally  unprovided 
for." 

Selection  of  Physician.  This  right  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  employee  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington,  at  the  expense 
of  the  employer.  In  three  other  states,  Con- 
necticut, Idaho,  and  Illinois,  the  employee  has 
the  right  to  furnish  his  own  medical  service 
at  his  own  expense.  Sixteen  states  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  the  employer's  neglect,  in- 
ability, or  refusal  to  furnish  adecpate  treat- 
ment, the  employee  may  provide  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  employer.  In  three  states,  the 
board  is  authorized  to  order  a  change  of  phy- 
sicians if  it  finds  such  action  necessary,  while 
in  California,  the  employer  must  change  phy- 
sicians if  requested  by  the  employee,  but  only 
to  such  as  are  vouched  for  by  the  Board,  and 
shall  nominate  at  least  three  additional  physi- 
cians competent  to  treat  his  particular  case, 
from  whom  the  employer  may  choose.  I  un- 
derstand that  also  in  California  there  is  in 
vogue  an  adequate  medical  supervision  by  the 
State  of  the  treatment  rendered  the  patient 
and  that  unless  the  treatment  is  adequate  and 
properly  carried  out  by  competent  men,  the 
State  steps  in  and  orders  a  change  of  physi- 
cians. This  may  seem  a  bit  arbitrary,  but  who 
can  deny  its  justice  and  propriety?  The  ar- 
rangement there  has  not  raised  the  average 
per  capita  cost  of  medical  treatments  greatly, 
as  in  the  year  1916-1917  it  was  $11.69,  includ- 
ing all  cases,  fatal,  permanent,  or  temporary, 
which  contrasted  with  the  average  compensa- 
tion paid  each  case  of  $16.52  does  not'  seem 
large. 

California  has  brought  to  the  front  the  ques- 
tion of  having  poorly  equipped  medical  men 
accept  the  treatment  of  industrial  accidents, 
and  feels  that  only  the  best  equipped  men, 
who  can  and  do  give  the  best  medical  service, 
should  treat  these  cases.  It  is  obvious  that 
service  of  this  latter  type  would  reduce  to  its 
minimum  the  untoward  results  and  long-con- 
tinued periods  of  compensation.  In  regard  to 
Qontract  practice  on  the  part  of  insurance 
companies,  thej-  feel,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
who  has  thought  much  about  contract  prac- 
tice in  general  feels  the  same  way,  that  the 
results  are  not  apt  to  be  good.     Many' poorly 


equipped  men  are  acquired  for  comparatively 
little  financial  remuneration/  and  consequently 
the  product  is  bad.  There  is  no  definite  check- 
ing up  of  results  and  no  real  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  the  resist  is  inevitably  poor. 

Osteopathy,  chiropractics,  neuropaths,  and 
various  other  ** paths,"  are  engaged  in  this 
type  of  work,  even  in  Massachusetts,  under  the 
apparent  cognizance  and -pay  of  the  insurance 
companies.  Several  of  these  instances  are 
known  to  me  and  so  far  the  results  are  about 
as  one  would  expect  from  the  type  of  service 
rendered.  It  does  not  help  a  crush  fracture 
of  the  spine  to  manipulate  it  three  or  four 
times  a  week  and  leave  the  fracture  unsup- 
ported, neither  does  it  help  the  insurance 
companies.  They  seem  to  think  that  medicaY 
men  are  all  cut  from  thie  same  piece,  and  ap- 
parently are  quite  as  willing  to  class  the  vari- 
ous '* paths"  with  the  better-trained  and  edu- 
cated physicians.  The  medical  profession  has 
really  only  itself  to  blame  for  this  situation. 
They  can  give  pills  and  liniments,  but  when 
the  mechanical  treatment  begins,  they  are  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  turn,  and  as  a  result^  of  ten 
do  nothing,  or  at  best,  talk  osteopathy,  which 
is  fatal.  The  time  is  coming  when  either  the 
State  or  insurance  companies,  or  both,  will  se- 
lect the  medical  men  best  qualified  to  treat 
these  industrial  accidents,  and  when  that  time 
comes,  the  patient  will  lose  through  legisla- 
tive amendment,  the  right  to  choose  his  own 
physician. 

The  right  to  choose  one's  own  physician  is 
really  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
workman  to  treat  his  own  case,  as  he  sees  fit. 
If  he  goes  to  one  doctor  and  asks,  for  treat- 
ment, which  is  outlined  to  him,  he  can  accept 
it  or  not  as  he  pleases.  If  he  does  not 
like  it,  especially  if  it  implies  a  splint, 
crutches,  cast  or  what-not,  he  goes  to 
another  and  another  until  he  gets  what 
he  wants  and  is  willing  perhaps  to  carry 
out.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
but  is  literally  true.  Under  the  plan  where 
the  physician  is  supplied  by  the  insurer,  he 
has  an  acceptable,  somewhat  standardized 
treatment  by  qualified  men,  and  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  accept  it,  he  is  likely  to  have  to  pay 
for  his  own  medical  advice,  as  well  as  to  lose 
his  compensation.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  injured  workman,  this  latter  plan  is  really 
the  only  sensible  method  of  procedure.     From 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  fraternity, 
t]iey  lose  their  patients  and  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood.   What  is  to  be  the  final  stand  ? 

To  go  a  little  further  in  this  ar^iment,  I 
will  discuss  the  problem  first  from  the  point 
of  view  of  selection  of  the  physician  by  the 
employer,  and  secondly,  the  selection  of  the 
physician  by  the  employee. 

Selection  by  the  Employer.  First,  the  bur- 
den of  paying  the  medical  costs  generally  falls 
on  the  insurance  company,  and  through  it  on 
the  employer,  and  on  the  public  through  the 
cost  of  the  goods  manufactured.  Therefore, 
it  seems  only  reasonable  and  just  that  he  should 
have  a  voice  in  and  a  choice  of  the  selection  of 
the  physician  to  treat  the  injured  workman. 
As  I  have  before  stated,  it  is  only  by  adequate 
medical  services,  and  I  mean  that  in  its  fullest 
sense,  that  these  compensation  costs  can  be  re- 
duced, for  these  costs  depend  wholly  on,  not 
only  the  number  of  accidents  in  his  plant,  but 
the  total  weekly  compensation  benefits  paid. 
Good  medical  treatment,  ^  however,  is,  as  you 
have  seen  by  previous  statements  in  regard  to 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  various  .state 
laws,  not  always  in  the  control  of  the  em- 
ployer, who  is  generally  better  aJble  to  judge  of 
a  medical  man's  ability  than  the  workman 
himself.  Workmen  often  turn  to  their  family 
physician  who  may  or  maj*^  not  be  able  and 
competent  to  treat  their  injury,  and  there  is 
always,  especially  in  the  more  serious  cases, 
the  reasonable  question  if  he  is  so  competent. 
Again,  it  is  not  an  unknown  condition  and 
practice  for  certain  physicians  to  string  out 
the  treatment,  make  many  uncalled  for  and 
frequent  visits,  and  pad  their  bills  accordingly, 
for  the  first  two  weeks.  It  is  not  a  rare  oc- 
currence for  the  board  to  find  that  an  injured 
workman  received  as  many  as  three  visits  a 
day  for  the  first  two  weeks,  with  frequent 
change  of  presciptions,  the  medicines  sup- 
plied by  the  physician  himself,  but  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  fifteenth  day,  all  need  for  such 
careful  attention  immediately  ceased,  and  no 
more  visits  were  made.  There  is  a  reason,  and 
happily  this  practice  is  being  stamped  out  by 
the  rule  in  Section  13  of  the  Act  above  quoted, 
that  all  physicians'  bills  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Board.  The  Board  knows  pretty  well  by 
now  the  men  who  have  done  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  they  can 
no  longer  do  it  and  get  away  with  it.     Cases 


which  should  have  expert  hospital  care  aire 
often  cared  for  at  home  during  the  first  two 
weeks  and  then  unloaded  on  the  hospitals,  too 
late  often  for  good  results.  All  these  above 
mentioned  facts  have  led  and  are  leading  large 
manufacturing  interests  and  insurance  com- 
panies to  insist  on  their  legal  rights  to  select 
their  own  physician  for  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  and  many  of  them  have  established  hos- 
pitals in  connection  with  their  plants,  for  it 
is  maintained  that  better  medicalf  service  can 
be  so  furnished  with  better  results  at  less  cost. 
They  should  be  in  a  position  to  judge,  and 
surely  they  are  not  doing  it  on  a  philanthropic 
basis.  Early  attention  to  minor  injuries,  which 
they  require  reported  at  once,  often  cuts  down 
the  danger  of  sepsis  and  leads  to  an  early  re- 
covery. If  not  reported,  and  a  septic  hand  re- 
sulted from  an  injury  and  the  man  went,  after 
a  few  days,  to  his  own  physician,  the  result 
might  be  long  deferred,  due  to  lack  of  imme- 
diate aid  and  treatment,  the  compensation  cost 
and  medical  cost  increased,  and  probably  the 
ultimate  earning  capacity  of  the  man  reduced 
on  account  of  a  partially  disabled  hand.  Do 
you  wonder  they  want  to  control  the  medical 
treatment?  And,  on  the  whole,  apart  from 
the  physician's  point  of  view,  is  it  not  better 
for  the  man  who  is  injured? 

Finally,  in  cases  where  employees  are  at- 
tended by  their  own  physicians,  the  employer 
should  have  the  legal  right  to  make  periodic 
examination  of  the  injured  party  to  check  up 
the  treatment  and  results.  This  is  fair,  legally 
equitable  and  just,  and  should  cause  no  obvi- 
ous objection  if  everything  is  as  it  should  be. 

Selection  by  the  Employee,  We  now  turn  to 
the  second  point  of  view,  namely,  the  choice 
of  the  physician  by  the  employee.  There  is 
and  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  system  by 
which  the  employer  furnishes  the  medical  treat- 
ment, and  three  reasons  are  generallj'^  advanced 
in  favor  of  free  choice  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployee. In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  it  is  nearly  a  constitutional  right  for 
an  individual  to  have  the  right  to  choose  his 
own  physician.  He  prefers  a  man  to  treat  him 
whom  he  knows  and  in  whom  he  has  confi- 
dence, and  with  whom  he  can  discuss  his  case 
without  the  fear  fhat  he  is  telling  something 
he  should  not  to  an  agent  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  which  later  may  be  used  against 
him.     Again,  the  employee  has  to  accept  treat- 
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ment  from  men  either  doing  the  work  on  a 
contract  basis,  or  in  plant  hospitals,  generally 
under  young  and  inexperienced  men.  There 
are  a  number  of  exceptions,  of  course,  to  this 
statement,  but  in  the  main  it  holds  true.  The 
contract  work  is  attended  with  all  the  evils 
usually  associated  with  that  type  of  work, 
namely,  incompetence,  lack  of  time  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  on  account  of  having  too  much 
to  do,  and  consequently,  inadequate  treatment. 
There  is  another  factor  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  contract  and  plant  hospital 
treatment,  which  is  the  question  of  disability. 
There  is  often  a  wide  variance  between  the 
opinions  of  the  family  physician  and  the  medi- 
cal man  from  the  company,  as  to  the  injured 
man's  ability  to  go  to  work,  and  as  to  the  de- 
gree and  duration  of  his  disability. 

Naturally  ike  contract  surgeon  wants  to  make 
as  good  'a  showing  ais  possible  in  regard  to 
his  results  and  is  again  often  unconsciously 
forced,  perhaps,  by  his  employer  to  state  that 
men  are  able  to. go  back  to  work  and  are  no 
longer  disabled,  when,  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  probably  not  do  so.  Naturally 
the  workmen  are  aware  of  this  condition  and 
prefer  to  be  cared  for  by  someone  who  will 
not  try  to  make  them  work  when  they  are 
really  not  able  to  do  so. 

Now,  the  third  factor,  in  the  idea  that  the 
employee  should  be  able  to  choose  his  own  phy- 
sician, is  the  question  of  medical  fees.  Here 
we  are  treading  on  delicate  arid  much  har- 
rowed ground  which  is  still  being  turned.  Be- 
fore the  enactment  of  any  of  these  compensa- 
tion laws,  there  was  no  distinction  as  regards 
the  method  by  which  a  man  w^as  hurt,  either 
by  accident  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of 
his  employment.  He  chose  his  own  physician, 
was  treated  by  him,  and  paid  him,  if  possible. 
Generally  the  medical  man  was  not  paid.  If 
the  case  went  to  a  hospital,  the  loss  was  on 
the  institution,  and  the  physician  there  did 
the  work  necessary  without  pay,  as  a  part  of 
his  usual  routine.  The  enactment  of  the  com- 
pensation laws,  however,  made  the  employer 
liable  for  adequate  medical  and  hospital  ser- 
vices, for  a  while  at  least,  but  the  laws  made 
and  have  made  no  provision  as  to  fees.  They 
state  only  that  they  should  be  reasonable.  In 
thirteen  states  they  state  they  should  be  lim- 
ited to  such  chaises  as  prevail  in  the  same 
community   for   similar   treatment   of   injured 


persons  of  a  like  standard  of  living.  Onee 
the  employer  became  liable  for  the  financial 
end  of  the  case,  the  physicians  maintained  that 
these  cases  being  no  longer  on  a  charity  basis, 
they  should  pay  regular  fees,  medical  and 
hospital,- for  services  rendered.  They  also  ob- 
jected, and  reasonably  I  believe,  to  adopting 
a  sliding  scale  for  these  cases,  when  they  knew 
that  the  factories  where  these  men  were  in- 
jured were  not  operating  on  any  such  basis, 
nor  were  the  insurance  companies  in  business 
for  their  health  or  charity. 

At  first,  under  the  law,  when  the  physi- 
cians' bills  were  submitted  many  disputes 
arose,  and  still  arise,  but  the  general  tendency 
now  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  and  to  work 
the  whole  thing  out  on  the  basis  of  a  compro- 
mise— only,  bear  this  in  mind,  it  is  the  physi- 
cian who  does  the  work,  has  the  worry,  trouble, 
expense,  and  responsibility,  and  who  also  coid- 
promises, — ^not  the  insurance  companies.  To  be 
sure,  perhaps  we  get  paid  in  part  now  for  what 
we 'do,  when  before  we  got  nothing.  That  does 
not  make  the  matter  any  more  equitable,  how- 
ever. In  regard  to  this  point,  the  English  ex- 
perience, as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  illness  of  workman, 
in  1911,  may  be  noted.  The  passage  of  this 
Act  was,  as  you  may  remember,  followed  by  a 
veritable  strike  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  spite  of  that,  the  law  was  enforced, 
differences  were  adjusted  and  compromised, 
and  the  loss  of  income,  feared  by  the  British 
physician,  did  not  materialize.  Under  the  op- 
eration of  the  law,  the  incomes  of  a  great  body 
of  the  medical  men  of  great  Britain  have  in- 
creased and  better  services  have  been  rendered 
the  workingman.  If  that  is  the  result  there, 
it  will  probably  be  the  result  here  under  this 
fee  regulation  regime  in  accident  work,  and 
will  probably  hold  true  in  health  or  sickness 
insurance,  when  it  comes,  as  it  is  bound  to, 
sooner  or  later. 

The  compensation  boards  try  to  settle  claims 
on  physicians'  bills  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
their  word  is  generally  final  with  both  the  in- 
surance companies  and  the  physicians. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  discussion  on  medical 
fees,  employers  and  insurance  companies  are 
beginning  to  employ  surgeons,  establish  hos- 
pitals, and  engage  nurses  to  make  home  to 
home  visits  on  the  injured  man.  This  all  be- 
cause a  number  of  men  have  refused  to  treat 
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industrial  accidents  unless  paid  their  regular 
fees.  This  idea  broadly  carried  out  will  event- 
ually lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  general 
medical  man  from  seeing  or  treating  such  ac- 
cidents, and  there  will  be  established  indus- 
trial hospitals  and  industrial  surgeons,  who  are 
a  goodly  number  now,  and  who  will  increase 
in  number  without  fail.  Many  men,  I  believe, 
have  definitely  come  into  thje  army  medical 
corps,  in  the  orthopedic  section,  with  the  idea 
that  when  they  are  discharged,  they  wiU  be 
better  equipped  than  ever,  because  of  their 
army  orthopedic  training,  to  do  such  indus- 
trial work.  A  number  of  these  men  were  do- 
ing this  type  of  work  before,  but  have  wished 
to  broaden  their  horizon.  The  field  looms 
large,  and  it  looks  bad  for  the  inalienable 
rights  of  men  and  their  own  physicians.  War 
has  brought  about  many  new  things,  among 
which  is  the  reborn  and  revivified  idea  of  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished only  in  hospitals  or  definitely  estab- 
lished centers,  properly  equipped  with  appar- 
atus and  personelle.  The  idea  of  treating  a 
man  for  two  weeks  after  a  severe  and  disabling 
accident  belongs  to  a  past  geologic  age,  and 
now  the  individual  must  be  made  fit  to  go 
back  to  work  of  some  kind,  if  not  to  his  old 
job,  then  some  other,  and  his  medical  expenses 
during  this  period  should  be  covered,  and 
eventually  in  all  cases  will  be.  At  present  it 
is  hard  for  the  insurance  companies  to  grasp 
the  idea  that  adequate  medical  attention  is  nec- 
essary, and  that  any  kind  of  non-supervised 
treatment  will  not  do.  They  apparently  had 
much  rather  go  on  paying  weekly  compensa- 
tions indefinitely  than  to  get  into  something 
they  know  not  of.  For  one,  I  can  assure  them 
that  they  will  save  money  in  the  end,  get  bet- 
ter results,  and  pay  less  weekly  compensation 
benefits,  also  pay  larger  medical  bills,  but  get 
larger  dividends,  financial  as  well  as  moral,  if 
they  will  adopt  this  course.  It  is  boun^,  like 
woman's  suffrage,  to  come,  and  they  might  just 
as  well  accept  it  now  and  say  they  thought  of 
it  first,  as  to  have  to  swallow  it  later.  After 
they  have  had  it  for  a  while  you  could  never 
get  them  to  give  it  up,  on  a  financial  basis, 
at  any  rate.  Massachusetts,  to  her  credit  last 
year,  established  a  vocational  department  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  reeducation  of  injured 
workmen.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the 
only  state  which  has  so  far  done  so. 


I  have  been  wandering  a  bit  and  will  now 
get  back  to  my  subject  of  medical  fees.  As  a 
solution  of  the  fee  problem,  it  has  beon  sug-  * 
gested  that  the  injured  man  be  allowed  to  se- 
lect the  physician,  but  that  his  choice  be  lim- 
ited only  to  those  who  are  competent  and  ex- 
perienced in  industrial  surgery,  which  is  really 
a  field  by  itself,  but  closely  allied  to  ortho- 
pedics. This  plan  at  once  raises  the  question 
as  to  who  is  qualified,  and  who  is  to  determine 
who  is  so  qualified?  Selection  o£.  these  men 
might  be  determined  by  the  Legislature  and 
Compensation  Boards,  acting  upon  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  • 
like  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  through 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  for  that 
purpose.  In  some  states,  I  believe,  this  prac- 
tice is  carried  out  to  a  modified  extent,  but 
only  from  physicians  nominated  by  the  in- 
surance companies  or  employer.  This  would 
give  free  choice,  but  not  the  individual  choice 
always  desired.  % 

The  laws  of  sevferal  states  provide  a  medical 
adviser,  Massachusetts  being  one  of  them,  to  ad- 
vise the  boards  in  regard  to  medical  decisions. 
Some  states  have  also  provided  medical  com- 
mittees, composed  of  representatives  from  the 
medical  societies  and  ilisurance  companies,  to 
study  and  report  on  the  fee  question.  In  Mas^ 
sachusetts  we  have  a  medical  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Governor  to  which 
certain  definite  medical  and  fee  questions  are 
submitted  by  the  industrial  accident  board  for 
advice. 

They  have  no  real  power.  They  act  only  in 
an  advisory  way.  This  committee,  however, 
has  been  of  great  use  and  value  and  I  will 
quote  from  a  report  made  by  them  on  the  ques- 
tion of  medical  fees  under  the  Compensation 
Act,  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  what  the 
situation  is  in  this  Commonwealth.  They  say  :• 
'*  There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  physicians,  not  many  of  them  members 
of  our  societies,  but  still  physicians  ostensibly 
respectable,  to  pad  bills  and  raise  their  rates ; 
in  other  words,  to  treat  this  law  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  medical  graft.  In  many  of  these 
matters  the  medical  advisory  board  has  been 
able  to  help  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  to- 
wards a  solution The  board  reached, 

before  we  came  into  this  matter  at  all,  a  sort 
of  working  agreement  with  the  insurance 'men 
that     the     company     should    pay     reasonable 
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chargres  for  work  actually  rendered 

It  has  been  necessary-,  to  keep  peace  under  this 
agreement,  to  adopt  an  *' industrial  rate/'  as 
to  bills,  not  a  fixed  rate,  but  an  understanding 
that  services  paid  for  under  this  act  shall  be 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  average  minimum 
rate  in  the  localities  where  such  services  were 
rendered.''  **It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole. in- 
tent of  the  law  is  not  charity,  but  rather  to 
lift  the  injured  workman  out  of  the  pauper 
class  and,  at  least  for  the  fortnight  following 
the  injury,  to  furnish  him  with  the  best 
care,  to  give  him  the  best  possible  chance 
for  complete  and  early  recovery  and  re- 
turn to  working  power.  Some,  of  the  in- 
surance men  regard  the  whole  matter,  seem- 
ingly, as  a  partially  cWaritable  service,  and 
argue  that  cut  rates  and  charity  were  granted 
the  sufferers  by  doctors  and  hospitals  l>efore 
this  Act  went  into  effect,  therefore  this  sort 
of  thing  should  continue.  This  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  lap  has  worked  out  well  so  far, 
for  a  new  law,  and  that  on  the  whole,  the  med- 
ical profession  has  lost  nothing  by  it." 

'''The  State  of  Washington  in  1917  tried  a 
notable  medical  administrative  experiment. 
**This  State,  which  had  previously  not  re- 
quired employers  to  furnish  any  medical  aid 
whatever,  amended  its  law  so  as  to  provide  for 
practically  unlimited  medical  and  hospital  ser- 
vice." The  law  then  provides  for  a  State  Med- 
ical Board,  composed  of  the  medical  advisor  of 
the  Industrial  Insurance  Department,  and  one 
.  representative  each  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate rules,  issue  a  maximum  fee  table,  ap- 
prove physicians'  and  hospitals'  bills.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  work  was  carried  out  by 
the  organization  of  these  local  medical  boards, 
who  had  to  provide  care  and  treatment  for  the 
injured  workman,  report  the  Ibleginning  and 
termination  •  of  the  disability,  cause  of  injury, 
and  certify  medical  bills.  v 

In  order  to  organize  properly,  the  State  was 
divided  into  districts,  where  a  phj'^ician  doing 
industrial  work  lived.  This  scheme  has  not 
worked  very  well,  however,  for  the  employer 
was  too  busy  to  serve  on  the  board,  the  work- 
man representative  was  making  more  than  the 
three  dollars  a  day  allowed  for  such  service 
and  did  not  want  to  give  up  a  larger  wage  for 
a  smaller,  and  inasmuch  as  the  injured  work- 
man was  allowed  free  choice  of  physician,  th** 


accidents  were  not  always  reported,  and  the 
local  board  was  not  aware  of  them  until  the 
physician's  bill  was  presented  on  certification. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  work  out  the  various 
details,  and  the  plan  may  work  well  eventu- 
ally. 

Hospital  Fees.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  •  board  allows  hospitals  to 
charge  only  $15  a  week  for  the  care  of  a  pa- 
tient who  is  receiving  compensation.  In  a  re- 
cent decision  they  allowed  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Ji«17.50  a  week,  when  they  were 
shown  that  it  was  not  a  discriminatory  rate, 
but  was  the  standard  rate  charged  by  the  hos- 
pital to  all  patients  able  to  pay.  If  one — ^why 
not  another?  Few,  if  any,  hospitals  today 
can  lodge  and  board  a  patient,  much  less  take 
medical  and  surgical  care  of  him,  for  $15  a 
week.  Most  hospitals  find  that  they  are  losing 
money  even  at  $18  to  $22  a  week.  Why  should 
not  .the  board  recognize  this  fact  and  allow  the 
hospitals  to  receive  this  non-discriminatory  rate 
for  their  industrial  cases,  as  they  do  for  their 
other  cases?  To  my  mind  it  certainly  puts  the 
insurance  companies  on  the  defense  as  recipi- 
ents of  charity  to  which  they  are  not  entitled 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive.  They 
should,  to  my  mind,  pay  cost,  and  the  board 
should  see  to  it  that  they  should  do  so.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  Philadelphia  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  hospitals  have  joined  in  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  industrial  accident  cases,  except  as 
emergencies,  unless  a  flat  rate  of  $20  a  week  is 
paid  to  cover  cost. 

Another  much  disputed  point  is  the  advisa- 
bility of  allowing  physicians  connected  with 
hospitals  to  charge  fees  for  industrial  accident 
cases  which  come  under  their  care  in 
that  particular  hospital.  The  ruling  of  the 
board  is  that  they  should  not  do  so.  If 
they  took  care  of  them  outside  of  the  hospital 
they  would  be  entitled  to  a  fee,  but  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hospital  they  are  not.  The  board 
feels,  I  believe,  that  a  physician  on  the  .staff  of 
a  hospital  is  in  a  peculiar  and  favored  position, 
and  that  to  allow  him  to  charge  for  his  services  in 
these  cases  would  be  discriminatory  and  unfair 
to  the  rest  of  the  medical  profession  in  that  they 
did  not  have  the  same  opportunities.  This  may 
seem  off  hand  a  reasonable  attitude,  but  to  my 
mind  is  no  defense  for  the  board  or  insurance 
companies  in  asking  the  physicians  connected 
with  hospitals,  who  have  enough  to  do  anyway, 
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to  take  care  of  the  eases,  who  should  pay  for 
their  medical  services  as  the  law  requires,  for 
nothing.  This  attitude  will  inevitably  prevent 
the  hospitals  in  gfcneral  from  accepting  these 
cases  for  treatment  unless  they  pay  full  rates 
as  private  patients,  or  they  will  open  wards  for 
these  eases,  to  be  treated  at  ward  rates  as  pri- 
vate cases,  the  wards  to  be  private  ones,  and 
for  whose  treatment  the  physician  in  charge 
may  then  properly  collect  a  fee. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  now  had  put  before  you  a 
general  statement  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the 
various  compensation  laws  of  the  several  states 
of  our  Union.  I  have  neglected  to  state  that 
there  is  also  a  Federal  Compensation  law  which 
covers  railroad  employees  and  those  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  We  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  our  state  in  our  industrial  accident 
board  and  in  its  administration  of  the  work- 
man's compensation  law.  It  has  certainly  tried 
to  play  fair,  to  one  and  all,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, the  workman,  and  the  physician.  Its 
lot  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  We  have  also 
been  fortunate  in  having  as  a  medical  adviser 
to  our  board  a  skillful  organizer,  and  a  man 
whose  ability  has  certainly  found  a  welcome 
outlet  in  the  development  of  the  medical  work 
of  the  Compensation  Law  in  this  State.  I 
firmly  believe  that  he  has  had  a  most  difficult 
and  arduous  job,  which  was  started  with  no 
guide  posts  and  has  been  developed  along  broad 
and  constructive  lines.  The  work  of  our  medi- 
cal adviser  has  been  followed  and  copied  in 
many  respects  by  other  states,  as  has  also  cer- 
tain other  aspects  of  our  compensation  laws, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  fitting  in  closing,  that  I  should  quote 
the  following  sentence  from  Dr.  Francis  Ponog- 
hue's  paper  in  regard  to  medical  fees,  and  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  fee  tables.  He 
states  that,  '*Fee  tables  are  simply  makeshifts. 
The  great  principle  underlying  all  compensation 
is  adequate  treatment  from  start  to  finish,  and 
the  measure  of  medical  services  should  not  be 
the  measure  of  medical  costs,  but  the  measure 
of  medical  results.'' 

That  is  most  excellent  advice.  Gentlemen,  and 
until  we  can  show  better  results,  and  more  ade- 
quate care  in  these  cases,  let  us  be  careful  about 
asking  for  larger  fees. 

BEFERBVCBA. 
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p.  216. 
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(§r\9iml  ArtirUa. 

THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  NEW 
ENGLAND  MEN  BETWEEN  THE  AGES 
OP  21  AND  31  YEARS  OF  AGE  AS 
SHOWN  BY  THE  EXAMINATIONS 
MADE  FOR  THE  ARMY  UNDER  THE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  LAW  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1917  AND  1918. 

By  Isaac  W.  Breweb,  M.D.,  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
City  Health   Officer, 

The  physical  examinations  made  under  the 
selective  service  law  by  the  local  boards  and 
the  surgeons  at  the  mobilization  camps  are  a 
cross  section  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  31  years  of  age.  When  they  shall 
have  been  tabulated  and  studied  they  will  form 
a  reliable  basis  upon  which  to  build  plans  for 
better  health  throughout  the  countr>\  Until  the 
reports  shall  be  so  published  we  will  have  to  be 
content  with  the  summaries  found  in  the  two 
aftinual  reports  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 

From  his  first  report,  which  covers  the  period 
from  June  5th  to  December  15th,  1917,  we  find 
that  2,510,706  were  examined  and  that  29.11% 
were  rejected  as  unfit  for  military  duty.  At  the 
mobilization  camp  an  additional  4%  were  re- 
jected, making  a  total  of  33.1%  unfit  for  service. 
In  addition  2%  must  be  added  for  men  who  had 
venereal  disease  when  they  arrived  at  the  camp. 

In  Table  1  are  8ho\\Ti  the  percentages  of  men 
rejected  in  the  several  New  England  States  to 
include  December  15,  1917. 

Table  1. — Pebcentage  of  Mbn  Rejected  by  the  T.,ocal 

Draft  Boabos  ix  the  Several  New  England  States 

TO  INCLUM  Dec.  15.  1918. 

Percevtaoe 
State  Rejected 

Connecticut   4^.30 

Vermont   43..S2 

Maine   42.57 

Xew  Hampshire 3S.70 

Massachusetts  r>5.4.S 

Khode  Island 32.73 

Average  for  the  T'nitwl  States 29.11 
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From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  re- 
jections does  not  depend  entirely  on  density  of 
population,  for  while  Connecticut  is  largely  a 
manufacturing  state  and  the  population  is  fair- 
ly dense,  Vermont  and  Maine,  occupying  second 
and  third  place,  are  classed  as  rural  communi- 
ties. Possibly  the  character  of  the  work  done 
has  much  to  do  with  the  physical  condition  of 
the  iKypulation,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  effectiveness  of  the  health  administration 
is  a  large  factor,  which  is  shown  by  the  com- 
paratively low  rate  in  Massachusetts,  which  is 
not  only  fairly  densely  populated  but  also  a 
manufactu;ring  state. 

Why  the  New  England  States  should  have  a 
rate  higher  than  the  average  in  the  United 
States,  remains  for  future  study  to  determine. 

Early  in  1918  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
directed  that  the  local  boards  classify  the  mien 
called  for  examination  according  to  their  fit- 
ness for  military  duty.  Class  **A''  was  to  contain 
those  men  who  were  fit  for  all  military  duty; 
Class  '*B,''  those  men  with  defects  that  could 
have  been  remedied  by  treatment  or  operation; 
a  lai^e  number  of  these  men  had  hernia;  Cla^s 
'*C.''  In  this  class  were  placed  men  who.  were 
unfit  for  full  military  duty,  and  whose  defects 
could  not  have  been  bettered  by  treatment.  In 
this  group  were  found  many  defects  from  poor 
vision  to  wooden  legs,  and  observation  of  some 
2,000  such  men  sent  to  Camp  A.  A.  Humphreys 
showed    that    many   of    them    were    unfit    for 


limited  service.    In  Class  *'D"  were  placed  men 
who  were  totally  unfit  for  service. 

The    data    for   New    England  is   shown   in 
Table  2. 

Tabm:    2. — Classification    op    the    New    Eugulnd 
Draftees  FBOM  Dec.  15,  1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918. 


CoKir. 


Table  2. 
Ujm,       MAimD       N.  H. 


R.  I. 


Vt. 


Total 

examined    38,631  108,356  22,646   12,258  15,398  10,761 


Class  '*A" 
Class  "B" 
Class  "C" 
Olasfl  "ly*     20.8 


Per 

Ctent. 

58.8 

4.4 

16.0 


Pa- 
Cent. 

57.4 

3.5 

20.5 

18.6 


Per 

Cent. 

e6J2 

2.7 
14.9 
17.2 


Per 
OenL 

63.6 

2.0 

20.8 

13.6 


Per 

Oeot 


Per 
Cent 


53.7  56.3 

3.7  a4 

13.9  17.8 

28.7  22.5 


This  1918  classification  rather  changes  the  per- 
centages of  rejections  and  the  order  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  point  is  that  both  taMes 
show  a  large  number  of  men  physically  unfit 
for  military  duty.  Possibly  many  of  them  were 
earning  a  living  before  the  draft  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  case. 
We  are  not  endeavoring  to  make  what  we  can 
out  of  a  bad  thing  but  to  have  strong  citizens 
who  can  follow  the  occupation  that  most  pleases 
them  without  physical  handicap. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevention  of 
disease  the  cause  of  rejection  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  For  New  England  these  data  are 
presented  in  Table  3.  In  reading  this  table 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  only  the  caxises  of 
rejection  are  given;  for  instance,  enlarged  ton- 


Tabi^e  a. — Cause  of  Physical  R£je}ction  in  Nbw  England.    Combined  Feb-  , 

CBNTAOB  of  LOCAL  BOABDS,  BXAMINEBS  AT  CaMPS,  AND  I^OHABOBS  FOB  DIS- 
ABILITY OF  Men  Rbcently  Inducted  FJeb.  10  to  Nov.  1,  1918. 


U.S.  OoNir.  MAuni  Mass.  N.  H.  R.  L  Vt. 

Total  rejected 467,6^  9,427  1,911  22,425  1,384  2,863  966 

Per  Pear  Per  Per  Per  Per  Per 

Cent.  Cent.  Oent  Cent  Oent  Cent  OenL 

Alcohol  and  drugs   0.4  0.3  0.3  0.5  0.1  0.9  0.1 

Bones  and  Joints 12.3  9.1  10.3  8.8  10.0  7.5  11.0 

Developmental  defects 8.4  9.6  9.2  13.7  11.9  15.2  3.7 

Diseases  of  digestive  system       0.6  0.5  0.5  0.5  0.4  0.4  0.5 

Diseases  of  the  ears     4.4  6.9  3.5  5.8  5.6  5.6  2.4 

Diseases  of  the  eyes   10.6  17.1  6.1  14.0  11.8  13.4  11.3 

Flat-foot    (pathological)    ...        3.8  2.4  13.1  3.3  6.8  5.8  &3 

Genito-urinary  (venereal)  ..        1.3  0.4  1.3  0.4  0.5  0.4  1.0 

(non-venereai)        1.3  1.5  2.2  1.3  2.3  0.7  a4 

Heart  and  blood  vessels 13.1  14.8  14.1  14.9  12.7  10.0  11.0 

Hernia    6.0  3.1  8.3  3.6  4.9  5.4  8.5 

Mental  deficiency 5.2  4.4  7.2  3.7  4.3  3.5  S.B 

Nervous  and  mental  disorders       2.5  5.4  4.9  4.0  5.5  4.2  &6 

Respiratorj-  tuberculosis  ...        8.7  10.1  3.6  7.8  7.3  7.9  2.1 

Respiratory,   non-tuibercular.        1.7  1.9  .  2.5  1.6  2.0  1.5  3.3 

Diseases  of  the  skin 2.7  3.3  1.3  3.2  0.5  1.9  2.6 

Teeth   3.1  1.6  5.5  4.2  5.5  4.9  5.8 

IDiseases  of  thyroid 1.8  0.8  0.4  0.3  0.3  0.5  1.9 

Tuberculosis,    non-tubercular       0.9  1.5  0.1  1.0  1.7  0.9  — 

All  other  defects 3.1  3.0  1.0  4.4  2.2  3.0  8.3 

Cause  not  piven  5.4  2.4  5.8  3.0  4.6  5.2  SA 
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sils  was  a  very  common  occurrence,  but  as  it  was 
not  a  cause  for  rejection  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  table.  Venereal  disease  was  not  a  cause  for 
rejection  except  in  rare  cases,  so  that  the  num< 
ber  is  probably  in  excess  of  what  is  shown  in 
the  table. 

Diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  are  appar- 
ently not  so  serious  as  in  other  portions  of  the 
country.  Excepting  in  Vermont  development 
defects  are  above  the  average.  Defects  of  the 
eyes  are  also  above  the  average  excepting  in 
Maine.  The  standard  of  vision  adopted  by  the 
army  was  rather  low.  A  man  with  2Q/70  vis 
ion  in  one  e^e  would  be  passed  provided  he  had 
20/30  in  the  other  eye,  after  correction  by 
len£ies.  The  large  number  of  men  with  serious 
flat  foot  in  Maine  is  worthy  of  some  study  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  medical  inspection  in 
the  schools.  It  is  rather  disquieting  to  find  so 
many  young  men  with  organic  heart  lesions. 
The  large  niunber  of  men  disqualified  because 
of  mental  and  nervous  'disorders  and  mental 
deficiency  should  at  once  attract  the  attention  of 
the  law  makers  as  well  as  the  physicians  and 
social  workers.  The  number  rejected  because  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  does  not  mean  that  that 
number  are  new  cases  but  rather  that  manj' 
men  who  were  known  to  have  the  disease  were 
called  for  examination.  However,  many  new 
cases  were  found  by  the  local  boards  and  at  the 
camps.  Their  discovery  indicates' the  great  need 
of  periodical  physical  examinations.  The  same 
applies  to  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  question  of  comparative  health  of  the 
city  boy  and  the  country  boy  is  partly  an- 
swered by  the  following,  based  upon  a  study  of 
200,000  men  equally  divided  between  rural  and 
urban  communities.  (The  Provost  Marshal 
General  defines  a  rural  district  as  one  which  has 
less  than  1200  registrants  on  June  5,  1917.) 
Subject  to  this  definition  he  finds  that  21.68% 
of  the  city  men  were  rejected,  while  in  the  rural 
districts  the  percentage  was  16.89%. 

It  is  regretted  that  the  data  given  in  the 
reports  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  do  not 
give  the  rejections  by  ages.  However,  we  find 
a  valuable  side  light  upon  the  eflPect  of  age  in 
the  following  table,  which  classifies  the  men 
of  tjie  first  draft  who  were  from  21  to  31  years 
of  age,  according  to  their  fitness  for  military 
duty,  and  compares  them  with  a  similar  classi- 
fication of  men  who  registered  when  they  be- 
came 21  years  of  age. 


Total  examined 


Tablb  4. 

AQB  21  TO  SI  TlABfi 

...  2,093,448 


I^BrOent. 

CUu»  A. . .       60.17 

f Class  B...        2.79 

Disqualified  \  Class  C. . .       10.57 

[Class  D...       17.47 


AOB  21  Yeam 
514,998 

Percent. 
76.89 

2.59 
10.59 

9.83 


The  above  table  shows  a  loss  in  military  efii- 
eiency  of  7.72  in  a  period  of  eleven  years,  and 
is  probably  a  minimum,  as  many  of  the  men 
examined  in  the  first  draft  were  just  21. 

Of  the  venereal  diseases  we  have  some  very 
definite  information  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  for  the  year  1918, 
containing  data  for  the  year  1917,  which  is^ 
shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  5. — Pkhcbntage  of  Men  Rejected  at  Mobiliza- 
tion Camps. 


State 


GONOIUIHBA      STPHIUS     OHANCtOID        TOTAIi 


0.48 

0.03 

1.79 

0.13 

0.26 

0.14 

1.49 

0.38 

0.01 

1.66 

0.61 

2.63 

0.34 

0.03 

1.61 

Maine    1.29 

'Sew  Hampshire  0.13 

Vermont  .. 1.35 

Mas8achuaert:ts  .  1.26 

Rhode  Island  . .  2.02 

Connecticut    . . .  1.25 


The  data  regarding '  gonorrhea  are  approxi- 
mately correct,  but  as  no  Wasserman  tests  were 
made  in  the  routine  examinations  thie  number  of 
cases  of  s^yphilis  represents  only  those  with  clin- 
ical symptoms  at  the  time  of  examination. 

The  data  here  presented  should  be  studied 
with  care  by  those  charged  with  the  prevention 
of  disease  in  the  several  New  England  States. 
It  surely  argues  for  better  health  administra- 
tion and  for  a  campaign  of  health  education. 

In  another  section  we  publish  some  figures 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  showing  the  result  of  the  physical  ex- 
aminations made  by  the  local  boards  and  by 
the  army  surgeons  at  the  mobilization  camps. 
While  these  data  are  in  a  measure  tentative 
they  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  health  officials  of  the  New  England  States, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  several  Legisla- 
tures. 

In  these  days  when  reoonstruction  is  in  the 
mitid  of  every  one,  we  hope  that  in  the  plans 
that  are  evolved  for  the  betterment  of  the  States 
our  law  makers  will  not  forget  that  health  is 
the  greatest  asset  of  the  nation  and  the  states, 
and  unless  the  vitality  of  the  nation  is  guarded 
in  the  new  laws  that  are  to  come  out  of  this 
world's  war,  we  will  have  failed  **to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.*' 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  PNEUMO- 
THORAX THERAPY  AS  ASSOCIATE 
TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 

By  Leon  A.  Alley,  M.D.,  Rutland,  Mass., 

Assistant  Superintendent  and  Physician,  Rutland  State 
Sanatorium. 

When  artificial  pneumothorax  therapy  for 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  introduced  at  the 
Rutland  State  Sanatorium  in  August,  1011,  it 
\^as  looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  and  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  was  tried  out  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  the  different  stages  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  The  results  obtained  were 
more  or  less  doubtful  and  the  larger  percentage 
of  cases  were  considered,  after  a  fair  trial,  as 
unsuccessful.  In  1914  the  results  reported  were 
as  follows:  23,  or  31%,  of  the  74  patients  com- 
ing under  observation  were  benefited  by  this 
form  of  treatment,  Avhile  51,  or  69%,  received 
no  benefit  from  it.  Many  of  the  unsuccessful 
cases  were  due  to  dense  pleural  adhesions,  or 
were  cases  with  extensive  bilateral  disease. 

"We  have  found  in  this  institution  during  the 
past  three  years,  as  has  been  found  in  many 
other  sanatoria  using  this  form  of  treatment, 
that  artificial  pneumothorax  is  not  the  universal 
treatment  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  whether 
in  the  first,  second,  or  third  stage,  or  whether 
the  lesion  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  believe  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  treating  certain  selected  cases  which 
do  not  respond  to  the  routine  sanatorium  treat- 
ment, and  in  serious  cases  of  hemoptysis. 

Profiting  by  the  results -noted  in  the  cases 
treated  from  1911  to  1914  in  this  sanatorium, 
during  the  past  three  years  we  have  given  the 
course  of  nitrogen  gas  treatment  to  but  21 
patients.  Our  results,  however,  have  been  much 
more  gratifying  and  successful,  and  we  feel  that 
our  cases  thus  treated  have  shown  improvement 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
brought  about  otherwise. 

Our  cases  have  all  been  carefully  selected,  but 
the  number  includes  patients  in  the  three  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  disease,  and  bilateral  as  well 
as  those  with  involvement  in  but  one  lung. 

Of  the  21  cases  treated,  2  were  in  the  incipi- 
ent stage  of  their  pulmonary  disease,  10  were 
moderately  advanced,  and  9  were  in  the  far 
advanced  stage. 

The  two  incipient  cases  had  unilateral  disease. 
Both  of  these  cases  showed  marked  improve- 
'^1  'lit.     One,  a  man,  left  the  sanatorium  over  a 


year  ago,  has  been  working  in  Boston  daily 
since  that  time,  and  to  date  has  had  no  recru- 
descence. The  other,  a  woman,  discharged  last 
June,  is  working,  and  to  date  has  shown  no 
signs  of  returning  activity. 

Of  the  ten  moderately  advanced  cases,  six 
had  unilateral  disease,  and  four  had  bilateral 
involvement.  In  the  six  instances  where  the 
disease  was  confined  to  one  lung,  five  showed 
marked  improvement  following  the  treatment. 
The  other  patient  developed  a  tubercular  en- 
teritis, and  after  ^  few  months  of  treatment, 
at  her  own  request,  was  discharged  from  this 
institution  to  enter  a  private  sanatorium  in 
another  part  of  the  State.  Physical  examina- 
tion at  the  time  of  discharge  showed  the  lung 
to  be  in  good  collapse,  the  other  lung  clear. 
Two  of  the  five  cases  mentioned  above  have 
been  working  about  this  institution  for  over  a 
year  now  and  are  getting  along  very  well. 
Three  of  the  four  patients  whose  disease  in- 
volved both  lungs  showed  satisfactory  improve- 
ment. One,  after  a  few  doses  of  gas,  decided 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  treat- 
ment, so  it  was  discontinued. 

Of  the  nine  in  the  far  advanced  stage  of 
their  pulmonar}'-  disease,  two  were  suffering 
from  unilateral  involvement  and  seven  had  ac- 
tive processes  in  both  lungs.  In  the  two  uni- 
lateral cases  improvement  was  marked  and 
very  satisfactory.  Two  of  the  seven  patients 
suffering  from  bilateral  disease  were  improved 
by  the  treatment.  In  the  five  cases  where  the 
treatment  was  considered  unsuccessful,  except 
temporarily  in  two  hemorrhage  cases,  it  failed 
in  two  on  account  of  recrudescence  in  the  un- 
coUapsed  lung.  One  failed  on  account  of  the 
acute  exacerbation  of  a  previously  quiescent  tu- 
bercular laryngeal  process.  Unfortunately  one 
of  the  hemorrhage  cases  developed  a  hemor- 
rhage from  the  uncollapsed  lung  so  that  the 
treatment  was  discontinued.  In  the  other  case 
of  hemoptysis  the  gas  could  not  be  continued 
because  of  the  extensive  process  in  the  opposite 
lung.  The  patient '§  life  was  prolonged  for 
several  months,  however,  by  the  temporary 
benefit  received  from  the  treatment. 

Therefore  from  the  above  data  we  may  say 
that  fourteen,  or  66-/3%,  of  the  21  patients  re- 
ceiving this  form  of  treatment  were  benefited, 
and  seven,  or  38V3%/were  unimproved  by  it. 

We  have  met  with  such  succesvS  in  treating 
eases  of  hemoptysis,  especially  the  unilateral 
eases,  with  nitrogen  gas,  that  it  seems  justifia- 
Me    at    least    to   attempt   to   check   the  lass  of 
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blood,  if  only  temporarily,  by  the  pressure  ob- 
tained from  gas  in  the  ple^ural  cavity.  From 
that  point  alone  the  writer  believes  that  the 
artificial  pneumothorax  treatment  can  be  prac- 
tically applied  in  every  institution  treating 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

To  obtain  good  results,  a  factor  of  vital  im- 
portance, in  fact  it  niay  be  considered  the  most 
important  in  regard  to  artificial  pneumothorax 
treatment,  is  the  proper  selection  of  cases.  This 
is  possible  only  after  the  individual  has  been 
under  observation  for  several  months,  faithfully 
following  out  the  routine  sanatorium  treat- 
ment. The  general  make-up  of  the  patient  must 
be  noted, — ^age,  mental  condition,  condition  of 
heart  and  kidneys,  complications,  if  any,  pres- 
ent; and  the  individual  immunity  and  resist- 
ance. The  hearty  cooperation  and  confidence 
of  the  patient  are  essential. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  cases  Had  fol- 
lowed the  strictest  routine  m  regards  fresh 
air,  rest,  regulated  diet  and  exercise  for  sev- 
eral months  previous  to  the  gas  treatment,  and 
still  failed  to  improve. 

By  this  careful  consideration  of  the  individ- 
ual merits  of  each  case,  we  have  been  able  to 
pick  out  with  greater  precision  the  cases  which 
have  given  us  the  higher  i)ercentage  of  satis- 
factory results. 

Absolute  rest  in  bed  during  the  early  weeks 
of  the  artificial  pneumothorax  treatment,  in- 
creases the  vitality  and  resistance  of  the  pa- 
tient, so  necessary  at  that  time,  to  take  care  of 
the  extra  function  called  forth  from  the  un- 
coUapsed  lung,  the  absorption  from  the  col- 
lapsing lung,  and  displacement  of  the  heart. 
The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  always 
carefully  noted  and  improved  whenever  possi- 
ble and  as  healthy  a  condition  as  possible  main- 
tained. 

There  can  be  no  fitted  dosage  of  gas,  the 
amount  given  at  each  treatment  varies  and  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  individual  and  the  in- 
terval between  the  doses. 

We  have  yet  to  observe  the  many  untoward 
effects  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
form  of  treatment,  and  feel  that  with  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  technique  as  regards  asep- 
tic surgery,  a  thorough  anesthetization  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  and  pleura,  and  regula- 
tion of  the  interval  between  doses,  the  amount 
and  temperature  of  the  jras,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  introduced,  the  dangers  gen- 
erally in  mind  may  be  prreatly  overcome. 


CONDITIONED  REFLEXES  AND  PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS.* 

By  Donald  Gbego,  M.D.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Physiologists  speak  of  conditioned  reflexes 
and  unconditioned  reflexes.  Unconditioned  re- 
flexes are  those  in  which  a  given  stimulus  is  an- 
swered by  a  response  such  as  might  normally  be 
expected.  For  example,  when  a  dog  is  shown 
a  piece  of  meat,  the  resulting  flow  of  saliva  is 
the  unconditioned  reflex  to  such  a  stimulus.  If, 
however,  a  bell  is  rung  when  the  meat  is  shown, 
and  this  process  is  repeated  again  and  again, 
the  dog's  saliva  will  soon  start  flowing  when  the 
bell  is  rung,  regardless  of  the  appearance  of 
the  meat.  Such  a  stimulus  artificially  associ- 
ated with  the  unconditioned  reflex,  produces  a 
conditioned  reflex. 

Observation  of  psychoneurotic  individuals 
shows  them  to  be  sensitive  both  to  slight  emo- 
tional stimuli,  and  to  stimuli  from  many  sources. 
Such  emotional  sensitiveness  is  both  their 
strength  and  their  weakness,  their  joy  and  their 
despair.  Our  poets,  artists,  and  musicians  are 
almost  without  exception  emotionally  sensitive. 
But  unfortunately,  accompanying  such  emo- 
tional sensitiveness,  goes  a  facility  to  develop 
condition  reflexes  which  may  easily,  seriously 
interfere  with  the  eiBciency  and  happiness  of 
the  individual.  Examples  of  such  conditioned 
reflexes  are  familiar,  but  to  the  individual  who 
is  not  psycho-neurotic,  such  reflexes  are  faint 
and  memories,  rather  than  sharp  reactions.  A 
smell  of  rubber  and  disinfectant  may  remind 
one  of  shipboard,  but  is  nauseating  to  the 
psycho-neurotic.  Certain  music  may  remind  us 
of  a  sad  occasion  but  does  not  start  us  sobbing. 

Psycho-neurotics  usually  have  an  abundance 
of  reactions  of  all  sorts.  In  fact,  *' being  nerv- 
ous*' usually  boils  down  on  analysis  to'  a  reali- 
zation on  the  part  of  a  patient  that  stimuli  pro- 
duce excessive  or  bizarre  reactions  upon  him. 
Recognition  of  such  excessive  or  bizarre  reac- 
tions, by  arousing  fear,  gives  rise  to  other  re- 
actions and  stimuli,  and  quickly  complicates  the 
situation. 

Does  not  psycho-analysis  mean  merely  the 
study  of  the  mechanism  of  the  origin  of  such 
reactions?  Considered  from  the  viewpoint  of 
physiolog>%  are  not  many  of  the  cases  that  we 
see  analogous  to  the  dog  whose  saliva  flows 
when  the  bell  rings — though  the  piece  of  meat 

•  Rpfld.  April  17,  1919,  at  the  Bopton  Society  of  PBychiatry  nnd 
Neurology. 
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may  be  long  since  lacking?  And  is  not  psycho- 
analysis, stripped  of  its  glamour  and  mysticism, 
'  a  hunt  for  the  piece  of  meat  that  formally  as- 
sociated the  ringing  bell  and  the  physiological 
reaction  f 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  two.  cases  exemplifying 
extreme  and  bizarre  reactions  to  emotional 
stimuli.  One  was  a  young  woman  who  found 
out  in  childhood  that  by  going  on  a  hunger 
strike,  she  could  get  her  desires.  This  reaction 
later  became  so  extreme  that  although  she  de- 
sired to  eat  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do 
so  while  emotionally  upset,  but  in  order  to 
keep  Tip  her  nourishinent,  she  readily  con- 
sented day  after  day  to  have  a  nasal  feeding  tube 
passed  into  her  stomach,  and  connected  with 
a  bottle  of  egg  nog  suspended  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  Another  case  had  gone  through  some 
family  misunderstandings  during  the  time 
that  one  of  her  babies  was  arriving.  Subse- 
quently, family  difficulties  would  arouse  pain 
simulating  labor  pain.  She  complained  of 
bearing  down  pain  and  of  feeling  a  mass 
thrusting  against  her  perineum.  Her  discom- 
fort and  subsequent  fatigue  were  serious  and 
interfered  with  her  health. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  psycho-analysis,  the  sub- 
conscious, buried  complexes,  mental  catharsis, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  if  it  is  our  object  to  help  our 
patients  to  understand  their  mental  life,  is  it 
not  our  duty  to  have  catharsis,  like  charity,  be- 
gin at  home,  and  to.  think  simply  and  clearly 
ourselves,  and  not  to  float  oflf  into  deep  ,water 
if  we  can  explain  most  of  our  cases  in  terms 
of  conditioned  reflexes,  an  exaggerated  fear  in- 
stinct, and  the*  universal  impulse  of  self-  pres- 
ervation ? 


PROGRESS  OF  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 

By  O.  HSBICANN  BUGHOLZ,  M.D.,  BosTOir. 

(Continued  from  po^e  6^5.) 
ARTHRmS. 

Nathan"  has  made  another  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  chronic  arthritis. 
This  time  he  has  attacked  the  problem  of  arthri- 
tis from  the  experimental  side.  Three  series  of 
twelve  dogs  each  were  inoculated  with  a  hemo- 
lytic   streptococcus,    a    pneumococcus,    and    a 


staphylococcus.  The  animals  were  killed  at  3 
to  90  days  and  all  joints  with  epiphyseal  ends 
were  examined.  He  found,  thus,  that  all  the 
marked  changes  in  joint  diseases  are  simple 
phenomena  of  an  inflammatory  process  (with 
the  exception  of  the  specific  changes  caused  by 
certain  micro-organisms  such  as  the  tubercle 
bacillus  or  the  spirochaeta.)  Variations  are  due 
to  variations  in  location,  intensity,  and  duration 
of  the  process,  to  the  mechanical  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  particular  joint,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  central  or  peripheral  nerve  involve- 
ment. From  Nathan's  findings  the  damfica- 
tion  into  infectious  and  metabolic  arthritis 
seems  to  have  jio  standing  any  longer,  and  he 
argues  that  all  forms  of  polyarthritis  are  due  to 
infections  or,  on  the  other  hand,  all  deleterious 
substances,  whatever  their  nature,  will  cause 
fundamentally  the  same  changes.  In  regard  to 
the  focal  treatment  he  says:  *' Though  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  focus  in  a  tooth  is  sometimes, 
and  in  the  throat  is  often,  the  point  of  entry  for 
bacteria,  it  must  be  remembered  that  once  a 
micro-organism  has  entered  the  Wood,  its  con- 
nection with  the  port  of  entry  ceases.  For  this 
reason,  though  the  removal  of  the  affected  teeth 
or  tonsils  will  prevent  reinfection  from  this 
source,  such  procedures  have  absolutely  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  joint  condition  as  it  already 
exists.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
focus  in  the  joint  structure,  like  a  focus  any- 
where else,  beside  causing  the  local  changes,  may 
be  a  source  of  general  infection  and  metastases.'* 

[Ed.  Note — ^Not  a  very  long  time  ago  the 
treatment  of  chronic  arthritis  used  to  consist 
chiefly  in  local  applications,  besides  perhaps, 
general  hygienic  advice  and  indefinite  internal 
medications.  In  recent  years  the  tide  has 
turned  in  favor  of  the  so-called  focal  treatment 
and  now  everybody  is  extracting  teeth,  remov- 
ing tonsils,  or  cutting  out  some  feet  of  the  colon, 
expecting  to  heal  the  joint  condition  in  this 
way.  And,  we  suppose,  everybody  has  seen 
some  results  and  many  failures,  just  as  before, 
though  perhaps  a  few  more  results.  Nathan's 
point  of  view  is  refreshing  in  that  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  infected  state  of  the  joint  in  many 
cases  and  that  he  reminds  us  that  foci  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  teeth  or  the  ton- 
sils, are  generally  coordinate  and  not  necessarily 
commanding  a  position  of  furnishers  of  the  in- 
fectious material.  This  point  of  view,  however, 
should  not  induce  us  to  stop  on  the  road  U 
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bring  our  patient  on  '*a  good  health  basis"  by 
removing  from  his  body  all  the  infections  foci 
which  are  accessible,  leaving  not  out  of  sight, 
however,  the  local  treatment  of  the  affected 
joint.] 

Soper,*®  in  extending  the  work  of  Billings, 
who  in  his  book  on  focal  infection  referred  to 
pus  infections  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  and 
the  anal  canal,  calls  attention  to  the  infections 
of  the  mucosa  and  the  rectal  and  sigmoid  regions, 
which  are  in  his  experience  quite  common,  often 
escape  recognition  for  years,  and  are  etiologic 
factors  in  the  production  of  systemic  diseases. 
He  reports  cases  of  rheumatic  pains  and  swell- 
ing of  joints,  backache,  extreme  nervousness,  etc., 
which  had  frustrated  focal  treatment  until  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid 
was  detected  by  proctoscopy.  Treatment  con- 
sisting of  daily  inflations  of  calomel  powder 
and  oil  enemata  brought  about  remarkable  re- 
sults. In  the  cases  presented  the  inflammation 
was  restricted  to  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  as  the 
mucosa  above  appeared  to  be  normal  in  the 
protoscope.  In  other  cases  the  whole  colon  is 
affected;  these  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  re- 
port. 

Swett^^  has  observed  that  arterial  hyper- 
tension and  chronic  hypertrophic  arthritis  or 
osteo-arthritis  deformans  occur  simultaneously 
in  a  large  number  of  instances.  The  effect  of 
treatment  directed  against  the  hypertension  by 
means  of  general  regime,  or  by  specific  medica- 
tion, is  to  improve  or  arrest  the  progress  of 
both  conditions.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  etiology  of  both 
diseases  is  often  the  same  thing.  The  possible 
influence  of  syphilis  by  means  of  the  affection 
of  the  adrenal  glands  is  just  lightly  touched. 

Encouraged  by  the  results  of  Miller  and  Lusk 
with  the  injections  of  foreign  proteins  in  pa- 
tients suffering  from  chronic  arthritis,  Thomas^® 
has  applied  this  method  in  86  cases.  Intra- 
venous injections  of  a  typhoid  vaccine  were 
given  in  intervals  of  two  to  three  days,  from 
50  millions  up  to  75  millions  each  time,  and  the 
treatment  was  carried  on  for  one  to  two  months. 
Rest  in  bed  and  search  for  and  elimination  of 
the  focus  of  infection  is  made  a  prerequisite  to 
the  injections  in  all  cases,  save  in  those  in  which 
the  patients  need  the  immediate  relief  from  suf- 
fering which  the  vaccine  gives.  The  immediate 
results  consist  in  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  chill, 
rise  of  temperature,  and  emesis.     A  few  hours 


after  the  injection  there  is  practically  complete 
relief  of  pain.  In  two  days  the  pain  reappears, 
but  this  interval  becomes  extended  with  re- 
peated injections.  The  relief  of  pain  has  not 
been  permanent  in  more  than  30%.  The  re- 
maining cases,  however,  have  done  much  better 
than  previously  treated  patients.  The  author 
consideifs  this  method  superior  to  others  he  has 
used  and  pledges  for  a  more  general  use. 

Kreuscher^*  describes  a  form  of  hypertrophic 
villous  synovitis  of  the  knee  joint  which  has 
often  been  confused  with  tubercular  disease.  It^ 
is  of  an  obscure  infectious  origin  and  begins  as 
an  acute  synovitis  which  becomes  chronic  with 
or  without  enlargement  of  the  joint.  The  path- 
ological change  consists  of  overgrowth  of  the 
synovial  membrane  and  fringes  from  irritation 
by  the  invading  organism  and  repeated  trauma- 
tism. On  opening  of  the  joint,  masses  of  villous 
tissue  are  seen.  Partial  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lage, crucial  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane 
may  be  observed,  but  no  destruction  of  the  bone. 
The  clinical  symptoms  consist  in  a  dull  pain 
and  feelings  of  stiffness ;  sharp  pains  may  be  en- 
countered after  a  long  continued  traumatiza- 
tion.  For  the  differential  diagnosis  must  be  con- 
sidered: chronic  synovitis,  rheumatic  arthritis, 
Charcot's  joint,  tuberculosis  and  sarcoma 
(syphilis?).  The  treatment  consists  of  the  re- 
moval of  foci,  absolute  rest,  traction,  vaccine, 
and  injections  of  formaline  and  glycerine  into 
the  joint.  In  advanced  cases  a  complete  cap- 
sulectomy  is  indicated. 

Brackett  and  HalP®  give  an  exhaustive  and 
extremely  interesting  report  of  their  experi- 
ences with  osteochondritis  dissecans  of  the  knee 
joint.  They  agree  with  other  observers  that 
trauma  plays  an  important  r81e  in  the  etiology. 
Generally  there  is  no  evidence  of  structural 
changes  except  such  as  have  been  caused  by  con- 
tinued irritation  by  the  foreign  body.  Most  of 
the  patients  are  men  with  an  occupation  requir- 
ing a  more  or  less  violent  use  of  the  knee.  The 
history  in  typical  cases  is  quite  suggestive.  A 
long  period  of  weakness  and  slight  disability  is 
followed  by  an  occasional  catching  or  giving 
out.  These  catching  symptoms  show  a  great, 
variety  and  are  not  so  typical  as  in  cases  with  a 
displi^ed  semilunar  cartilage.  Synovitis  may 
be  present.  The  x-ray  findings  are  quite  charac- 
teristic. A  faint  but  distinct  irregular  area  is 
noticed  on  the  articular  edge  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle. The  lateral  view  shows  an  ai)parent  break 
of  the  articular  line  of  the  inner  condyle.    One 
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or  two  loose  bodies  are  found  in  any  part  of  the 
joint.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that 
not  all  cases  are  so  typical.  For  the  removal  of 
the  loose  bodies,  the  authors  recommend  strong- 
ly the  anterior  approach  and  give  a  few  import- 
ant notes  for  the  technic.  Above  the  patella  the 
incision  is  to  turn  slightly  outward  in  order  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  quadriceps  tendon. 
The  patella  should  be  split  slightly  inward  of 
the  median  line,  because  the  outer  fragment  can 
be  more  easily  dislocated.  The  quadriceps  tendon 
is  split  in  layers  because  of  the  spiral  arrange- 
ment of  its  fibres.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  ligamentum  mucosum.  When  the  joint  is 
opened  one  sees  an  irregular  depression,  usually 
on  the  lateral  edge  of  the  inner  condyle.  A 
cartilaginous  body  is  found  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  joint  which  corresponds  more  or  less  to 
the  depressed  area.  One  case  has  been  especial- 
ly interesting  because  it  has  furnished  the  miss- 
ing link.  In  this  case,  the  body  was  still  con- 
nected with  the  condyle  by  a  thin  pedicle.  In 
cases  of  long  duration  the  loose  body  takes  on 
hypertrophy  by  additional  layers  of  connective 
tissue  and  cartilage  and  a  bony  deposit  is  found 
in  the  center.  ^ 

Legg2i  reports  the  different  theories  on  the 
etiology  of  the  flattening  of  the  upper  femoral 
epiphysis  and  states  that  the  study  of  75  per- 
sonally observed  cases  has  strengthened  him  in 
his  original  conviction  that  this  affection  is 
caused  by  a  circulatory  disturbance  at  the  epi- 
physeal line  due  to  traumatism.  Twenty-six  cases 
recorded  a  distinct  trauma,  24  were  cases  of  con- 
genital dislocation  reduced  with  a  considerable 
traumatism,  while  the  rest  gave  an  insidious 
history,  leaving  a  possible  injury  in  doubt.  This 
is  convincing  evidence  to  the  author  that  trauma 
is  the  chief,  if,  not  sole,  etiological  factor  which 
causes  the  circulatory  disturbance  leading  to 
the  flattening  and  atrophy  of  the  head  of  the 
femur. 

In  studying  200  cases  of  orthopedic  conditions 
produced  by  congenital  syphilis,  Roberts^^  has 
found  several  cases  of  so  called  Perthes'  disease. 
This  led  him  to  believe  that  this  affection  is  of 
specific  origin  and  he  supports  his  theory  with 
the  following  arguments:  (1)  A  negative  Was- 
sermann  reaction  as  often  found  in  those  oases 
does  not  exclude  syphilis.  ('2)  Perthes'  patho- 
logical findings  coincide  with  syphilitic  osteo- 
chondritis. (3)  The  course  of  osteochondritis 
of  the  hip  is  similar  to  that  of  many  other  syphi- 
litic  joint    conditions,   in    that   the   destructive 


process  is  self  limited,  and  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  a  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of 
function.  (4)  In  his  cases  of  Perthes'  disease 
Roberts  has  sufficient  dental  evidence,  especially 
erosions  and  malformations  of  the  first  per- 
manent molars.  He  points  out  that  we  should 
not  necessarily  look  ior  fully  developed  Hutch- 
inson's  teeth. 

The  experiments  of  Eloesser''  will  help  to 
shed  light  on  the  difficult  question  of  the  nature 
of  Charcot's  joint.  By  producing  an  operative 
trauma  to  joints  of  cats  which  were  previously 
subjected  to  reaction  of  the  posterior  roots,  he 
was  able  to  produce  lesions  similar  in  all  essen- 
tials to  Charcot's  arthropathy,  and  draws  the 
logical  conclusion  that  this  affection  is  caused 
by  the  combination  of  trauma  and  the  lack  of 
the  warning  sense  of  pain.  The  operated  ani- 
mals showed  typical  tabetic  symptoms:  ataxy, 
atony,  incontinence,  cystitis,  etc.,  but  no  atro- 
phy of  bones  was  found  as  tested  by  the  deflec- 
tion method.  If  it  is  possible  to  produce  tabe- 
tic fractures  and  arthropathies  in  healthy  ani- 
mals, the  explanation  of  these  lesions  as  caused 
by  the  affection  of  hypothetical  trophic  nerves, 
or  as  luetic  or  infectious  arthritis,  or  arthritis 
deformans  should  be  rejected. 

BURsrris. 

Brickner-*  is  convinced  that  lime  salt  deposits 
are  not  found  within  the  subacromial  bursa,  but 
beneath  its  floor,  generally  within  the  substance 
of  the  supraspinatus  tendon.  The  error  of 
many  surgeons  to  locate  the  seat  of  such  de- 
posits within  the  lumen  of  the  bursa  is  easily 
explained  by  the  presence  of  adhesions  which 
make  the  exact  location  of  the  bursa  difficult. 
Brickner  objects  to  the  third  heading  in  Cod- 
man's  division:  chronic  nonadherent  bursitis, 
because  adhesions  are  found  in  all  cases.  To 
overcome  stiffness  in  these  cases  Brickner  places 
the  patient  in  half  sitting  position  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bed,  with  the  arm  fastened  as  high 
as  possible;  gradually  the  patient  will  slide 
down,  elevating  the  arm  more  and  more,  and  in 
many  cases  complete  relief  of  stiffness  is  ob- 
tained the  following  morning  with  a  minimum 
of  discomfort. 

Operative  treatment  is  indicated  (1)  in 
chronic  cases  showing  exacerbations,  (2)  in 
acute  and  chronic  cases  in  which  automatic  ab- 
duction in  bed,  as  just  described,  fails  to  fp- 
lieve  pain  and  spasm  and  to  restore  function. 
In  those  cases  where  the  deposit  enters  the  ten- 
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don  its  removal  necessitates  excision  of  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  tendon;  the  defect  thus 
made  is  closed  by  a  few  catgut  sutures. 

In  the  discussion  the  question  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  lime  salt  deposit  is  taken  up 
by  "Walsh  and  Dunlop,  who  doubt  that  this  is 
proved  and  believe  that  bursitis  and  deposits 
ar:  different  things  and  need  not  be  coincident. 
Dunlop  particularly  states  that  four  of  his 
patients  with  deposits  got  well  without  an  op- 
eration.. "Wolff  points  out  the  question  of  the 
infectious  origin  and  recommends  searching  for 
the  focus.  This  is  rather  antagonistic  to  a 
statement  of  Brickner,  who  found  the  deposit 
in  all  cases  sterile  and  found  no  signs  of  infec- 
tion in  200  cases.  Moschcowitz  has  examined 
the  pathological  specimens  of  Brickner 's  cases 
and  gives  the  results  of  his  examinations  as  fol- 
lows: The  lesion  is  a  tendonitis,  characterized 
by  necrosis  or  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  ten- 
don with  secondary  calcification  and  a  reactive 
granulation  tissue  around  these  areas  of  necro- 
sis and  calcification.  The  morphologic  changes 
parallel  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  thus  in  long 
standing  cases  abundant  scar  tissue  is  present, 
while  in  early  cases  the  granulation  tissue  is 
richly  cellular.  The  absence  of  blood  pigment 
suggests  that  the  necrosis  is  due  to  actual  death 
of  tendon  tissue  and  not  of  hemorrhagic  origin. 
It  is  probably  caused  by  cutting  off  the  meager 
blood  supply  of  the  tendon  consequent  of  the 
trauma. 

PARALYSIS. 

In  reop>erating  uAsuccessful  cases  of  tendon 
transplantation,  Steindler^**  has  found  the  trans- 
planted tendon  degenerated  into  a  fine  and  in- 
significant bundle  of  a  few  **  fibres,  stretched  out 
and  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  mechani- 
cal action."  These  grave  changes  are  explained 
by  a  vital  damage  due  to  destruction  of  the  circu- 
latory apparatus.  In  order  to  warrant  success  in 
tendon  transplantation  two  points  are  of  funda- 
mental importance:  (1)  The  reconstruction  of 
the  gliding  mechanism  (Biesalski  and  Mayer) ; 
(2)  The  preservation  of  the  mesotendineum 
which  is  the  nutritional  basis  of  the  tendon. 
The  anatomical  relations  of  the  tendon  and 
mesotendineum  have  been  made  subject  of  care- 
ful studies  by  the  author,  and  he  describes  a 
few  operative  problems  where  those  fundamen- 
tal points  are  carefully  considered:  (1)  sub- 
stitution of  the  anterior  tibial  by  the  extensor 
hallucis;   (2)   substitution  of  the  Achilles  ten- 


don by  the  peroneals.  (3)  combination  of  num- 
ber 1  and  2. 

Biesalski  and  Mayer*^^  have  worked  out  a 
technic  of  what  the}'  call  physiologic  tendon 
transplantation.  Proceeding  from  careful 
studies  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
tendon  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  care- 
fully .  preserving  the  gliding  mechanism  and, 
under  certain  conditions  the  mesotendon  and 
the  sheaths  of  the  transplanted  tendon.  They 
acceixt  neither  the  tendinous  nor 'the  periosteal 
insertion  alone  but  insert  the  transplanted  ten- 
don exactly  in  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  para- 
lyzed tendon.  The  authors  have  carefully  lined 
out  a  number  of  operative  plans  of  which  we 
shall  give  two  in  detail  as  they  show  the  idea  in 
the  simplest  way :  ( 1 )  Transplantation  of  the  ex- 
tensor hallucis  upon  the  anterior  tibial  through 
the  sheath.  From  an  incision  above  the  ligamen- 
tum  cruciatum  the  sheaths  of  both  muscles  are 
exposed  and  a  communication  between  them  is 
established.  Then  the  insertion  of  the  anterior 
tibial  is  exposed  and  the  bed  for  the  new  tendon 
is  prepared  in  that,  the  lower  end  of  the  tendon 
is  split  down  through  the  periosteum  into  the 
bony  substance.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  hal- 
lucis is  now  cut  near  its  insertion,  pulled  out 
from  the  upper  end  and  pulled  through  the 
sheath  of  the  anterior  tibial,  with  or  without 
removal  of  the  tendon  of  the  latter,  and  fastened 
into  the  bed  prepared  for  it  within  the  place  of 
insertion  of  the  anterior  tibial.  There  the  ten- 
don is  fastened  to  the  periosteum  and  the  split 
lower  end  of  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  tibial. 
(2)  Incision  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  ex- 
posing the  tendon  sheaths  of  the  extensor  hallu- 
cis and  anterior  tibial,  the  thin  fascia  is  npw 
incised  on  both  sides  of  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor hallucis,  fascia,  sheath  and  tendon  are 
cut  below  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  and  this 
entire  strip  of  tissue  is  transferred  and  fixed  on 
the  place  of  insertion  of  the  anterior  tibial  in 
the  same  way  as  described  above.  Thxis  not  only 
the  gliding  mechanism  but  also  the  mesotendon 
remain  intact,  warranting  safe  function  and  nu- 
trition of  the  transplanted  tendon. 

Peckham"  has  used  the  following  method  for 
stabilizing  the  foot  in  infantile  paralysis.  In  a 
case  where  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibials  are 
paralysed  lie  inserts  a  long  strip  of  fascia  lata ; 
its  upper  end  is  attached  to  the  muscle  bellies 
while  the  lower  end  is  split  and  fastened  around 
the  tendons  with  the  foot  in  overcorrected  posi- 
tion. 
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Yergason^*  has  tried  to  solve  the  old  problem 
of  stabilizing  the  hip  joint  in  paralytic  cases 
by  using  the  upper  tendon  of  the  semimembran- 
osus as  a  band.  An  incision  is  made  from  above 
the  gluteal  fold  to  four  inches  below.  The  up- 
per tendon  of  the  semimembranosus  is  cut  where 
it  enters  the  muscle  belly  and  pulled  through  a 
slit  made  into  the  femur.  The  belly  of  the  semi- 
membranosus is  stitched  to  the  semitendinosus. 
The  operation  is  best  done  while  the  patient  is 
lying  on  the  anterior  shelf  of  a  long  spica  which 
is  put  on  with  the  hip  in  hyperextended  posi- 
tion. The  fixed  tendon  prevents  flexion  of  the 
hip,  but  allows  a  certain  amount  of  abduction 
and  adduction.  ^ 

Tendon  transplantation  and  implantation  of 
silk  ligaments  ought  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
astragalectomy,  in  the  opinion  of  McAusland,*® 
who  bases  his  point  of  view  on  the  observation 
of  135  cases.  Astragalectomy  gives  stability 
and  yet  preserve^  an  amount  of  motion  fully 
sufficient  for  decent  function  of  the  foot.  The 
best  age  is  that  between  six  and  sixteen  years. 
If  done  at  a  later  age  pain  and  sensibility  are 
liable  to  follow.  The  operation,  although  recom- 
mended by  Whitman  only  for  pes  calcaneus  and 
calcaneo-valgus,  gives  excellent  standard  results 
in  all  foot  cases,  even  when  only  one  miiscle  is 
paralysed.  The  statements  of  this  article  have 
not  been  generally  accepted  in  the  discussion; 
on  the  contrary,  Ryerson,  Preibei^,  and  others 
are  strong  advocates  of  the  tendon  transplanta- 
tion. The  editor  is  in  agreement  with  these  sur- 
geons and  believes  that  astragalectomy  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  cases  of  pes  calcaneiis  and 
calcaneo-valgus  and  perhaps  a  few  well  selected 
cases  of  other  types,  but  ought  not  to  become  a 
method  of  choice,  in  paralyzed  feet  of  any  kind. 

Ashhurst'®  discusses  at  length  the  much  dis- 
puted question  of  the  primary  lesion  in  cases  of 
birth  paralysis.  It  has  been  recently  empha- 
sized by  Sever  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves 
are  the  first  to  be  stretched  and  eventually  torn. 
Why,  then,  a^ks  Ashhurst,  do  we  never  see  a 
paralysis  of  the  scapularis  and  teres  major?  He 
warns  against  placing  too  much  reliance  on  de- 
scriptions of  operative  findings  soon  after  birth, 
because  they  are  too  vague.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  later  stages,  sear  tissue  renders  exact  dissec- 
tion difficult.  So  far  his  negative  considerations; 
in  a  positive  sense  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  muscles  constantly  paralyzed  are 
supplied  by  nerves  which  pass  very  close  to  the 
shoulder  joint  (suprascapularis,  musculo-  cuta- 


neus,  circumflex,  often  the  muscolo-spiral 
nerve),  whereas  the  muscles  whioh  habitually 
escape  paralysis  are  supplied  by  nerves  which 
at  no  part  of  their  ^ourse  come  into  dose  con- 
tact with  the  shoulder  joint  or  the  bones  whieh 
compose  it  (subscapularis,  medianus,  ulnans, 
posterior  thoracic  nerves  to  rhomboidei  and 
thoraealis  longus  to  serratus  anticus). 

Ashhurst  is  inclined  toward  the  theory  of 
Thomas  and  Lange  that  the  shoulder  lesion  is 
primary  and  the  paralysis  secondary,  and  rejects 
Sharpe's  advice  of  operative  treatment  in  early 
infancy.  He  advises  reduction  of  the  generally 
existing  dislocation  *  under  ether  after  Davis' 
method  in  prone  position,  at  the  age  of  six 
months.  The  arm  is  kept  in  plaster  for  three 
months.  In  older  cases,  over  four  years,  op»i 
operation  is  indicated:  Stem's  incision,  tempor- 
ary resection  of  the  acromion  from  behind,  in- 
cision of  the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis ;  after 
that  reduction  is  easy.  If  necessary,  the  snpra- 
and  infranspinatus  tendons  are  shortened. 

Sever**  reports  the  results  of  operative  treat- 
ment of  birth  paralysis  after  the  method  ad- 
vised by  him  and  consisting  in  a  tenotomy  of 
the  pectoralis  major  and  subscapularis  and,  if 
necessary,  an  osteotomy  of  the  acromion.  He 
makes  it  an  important  point  to  dissect  carefully 
in  order  to  avoid  opening  of  the  shoulder  joint 
because  this  is  apt  to  lead* to  the  formation  of 
adhesions.  After  the  operation  a  wire  splint  is 
applied,  fixing  the  arm  at  or  above  the  level  of 
the  shoulder  in  full  outward  rotation  and  full 
supination.  The  splint  is  kept  on  day  and  night 
for  three  months  and  during  the  day  only  for 
the  same  period.  So  far  25  cases  have  been  op- 
erated a  sufficiently  long  time  ago  to  allow  con- 
clusions as  to  the  results  qbtained.  These  have 
been  very  encouraging,  consisting  in  a  free  and 
full  active  outward  rotation,  and  marked  im- 
provement of  elevation  and  supination. 

The  patients  became  thus  enabled  to  reach  the 
mouth  and  raise  the  hand  on  top  of  and  be- 
hind the  head.  The  gain  so  far  has  been  per- 
manent. Sever  advises  strictly  previous  exercise 
treatment  for  at  least  one  year  and  does  not 
operate  under  the  age  of  three  years. 

[Ed.  Note — It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
two  surgeons  proceeding  from  entirely  different 
theories  in  regard  to  the  etiology  of  birth  paraly- 
sis come  to  some  sort  of  a  common  ground  in 
regard  to  the  therapy.  This  at  least  seems  so  if 
one  compares  the  operative  methods  of  Ashhurst 
and  Sever;  in  both  operations  a  tenotomy  of  the 
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subscapularis  and  osteotomy  of  the  acromion  is 
done,  evidently  the  essential  factors  to  obtain 
proper  results.] 

Thomas^^  confirms  his  conclusions  reached  six 
years  ago  that  in  cases  of  traumatic  brachial 
paralysis  the  flail  shoulder  is  the  result  of  a  dis- 
location and  that  it  is  the  cause  and  not  the 
result  of  paralysis.  This  is  proved  by  the  cure 
of  paralytic  cases  after  the  early  operative  re- 
-pair  of  the  flail  shoulder.  Recovery  could  not 
have  been  expected  so  uniformly  if  the  rupture 
of  the  brachial  plexus  had  been  the  primary 
lesion  causing  th^  flail  shoulder  and  paralysis. 

In  operating  on  injured  nerves  Bristow"^ 
recommends  carefully  testing  by  the  electrical 
current.  He  uses  an  apparatus  allowing  steril- 
ization and  applies  the  interrupted  faradic  cur- 
rent. Thus  it  is  possible  to  detect  incomplete 
lesions  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  brachial 
plexus  and  even  frequent  in  the  sciatic  nerve. 
In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  the 
affected  part  of  the  nerve  only. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(^bitisarg. 

JOSEPH  WEBSTER  HEATH,  M.D. 

Joseph  Webster  Heath,  M.D.,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Wakefield,  May  15,  1919,  as  he 
was  about  to  start  on  his  day's  calls. 

He  was  bom  in  Bristol,  N.  H.,  March  16, 
1854,  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, N.  H.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  Bowdoin  College  in  1877.  He 
practised  in  Rumney,  N.  H.,  until  1882,  when 
he  settled  in  Wakefield,  joining  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  the  following  year,  and 
serving  the  Middlesex  East  District  Medical 
Society  as  censor  and  as  vice-president.  For 
twenty-three  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Wakefield  Board  of  Health  and  part  of  the  time 
its-chainiian. 

Dr.  Heath  was  an  ardent  collector  of  antiques, 
and  his  collection  is  said  to  be  among  the  best 
to  be  found  in  New  England.  He  was  the  own- 
er of  a  poultry  farm  at  Lynnfield  Centre.  Dr. 
Heath  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Green,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1879,  and  one  son,  Stanley  W.  Heath,  who  man-t 
ages  his  father's,  poultry  farm.  Another  son, 
Charles  E.  Heath,  died  while  a  medical  student. 


liiweUattg* 


COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  ON  PHYSICAL  EX- 
AMINATIONS OF  PUPILS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FROM  PEC.  1.  1915,  TO 
MABCH  1,  1919. 

By  William  H.  Devine,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 

1918  TO 
/  Mab.  1, 

1915-16   1916-17    1917-18    1919 

Total  number  pupils 

examined    99,862    104,287     104,762    80,840 

Total  number  with- 
out defects    ....       30,781      38,318      43,128    35,002 

Total  number  with 
defects    09,061      65,969      61,634    45,838 

Defects  as  follows: 

Defective     nasal 

breathing : 

Anterior    1,292        1,297        1,108         635 

Posterior    5,966        5.282        4,975      4,163 

Hjpertrophied  ton- 
sUs   18,444      14,806      14^087      9,762 

Defective  palate  . .  351  109  121  60 

Cervical  Glands  . .       18,841        7,746        7,201      3,507 

Pulmonary  disease : 

Tuberculous 44  22  28  9 

Arrested  T.  B.  . .  5 

Non-tuberculous.  683  453  456         392 

Question   1 

Cardiac   disease: 

Organic 1,330        1,406        1,624      1,250 

Functional   1,668        1,716        1,864      1,731 

Nervous  disease: 

Organic 74  48  46  39 

Functional   221  179  138         129 

Chorea    43  23  33  12 

Orthopedic  defects: 
Tuberculous  ....  88  76  63  35 

Non-tuberculous.         1,698        1,770        1,774      1,921 

Skin 3,071        2,978        2,306      1,680 

Rickets    383  326  284         109 

Malnutrition    2,110        1,712        2,087      1,840 

Mental  deficiency  .  431  448  627         465 

Totals    56,738      40,458      38.779    27,789 

Defective  teeth  . . .       56,750*    55,638*    50,507    36,501 

Gband  Totals   ...     113,488      96,006      89,286    63,240 

Comparative  statistics  are  of  gneat  value  as  show- 
ing the  benefit  derived  from  medical  inspection,  in 
eluding  the  work  of  physicians,  nurses,  tind  teachers. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  school  physidban  Is 
inclined  to  report  fewer  cervical  glands  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  as  he  finds  from  his  experience  that 
many  of  these  glands  are  secondary  to  throat,  pedic- 
ulosis, skin  diseases,  etic,  the  table  shows  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  the  number  of  defects. 

The  diminution  in  anterior  defective  nasal  breath- 
ing and  hypertrophied  tonsils  is  probably  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  operations  and  treatments.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  shows  &  steady  decrease. 

Cardiac  disease  remains  practically  the  same  for 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  in  previous  reports. 

Malnutrition  has  increased.  This  is  probably  due 
to  unusual  conditions  due  to  the  war. 

This  ytar  a  decrease  of  5%  in  defects  of  teeth  is 
noted.  It  is  not  surprising  that  dental  prophylaxis 
as  carried  out  in  the  schools  for  many  years  should 
show  this  improvement. 

•  Duriiv  the  year  1915-16.  and  from  October  1,  1916,  to  Janu> 
aiy  1.  1917,  defective  teeth  were  clajsed  as  primary  and  lecondary. 
In  some  inatances,  if  a  pupil  had  defective  primary  and  defective 
■econdaiy  teeth,  it  was  recorded  as  two  defects  instead  of  one. 
In  order  to  avoM  duplication  of  defects,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  record  defective  teeth  as  one  defect,  without  ras«rd  to  whether 
they  were  primary  or  secondary.  This  method  was  adopted  com- 
mencir^  January  1,  1917,  snd  precludes  comparison  for  the  two 
years. 
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THE     JOTTRN^AL     OF     INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE, 

It  is  with  deserved  commendation  and  a  recog- 
nition of  its  promise  that  we  welcome  the  first 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  Indvstrial  Hygiene, 
published  for  May,  1919.  This  publication  is  of 
international  interest,  and  is  edited  by  a  repre- 
sentative both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain— David  L.  Edsall,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  S.D., 
representing  the  former,  and  A.  F.  Stanley 
Kent,  A.M.,  D.Sc,  the  latter  country.  The  hon- 
orary consultintr  editor  is  Thomas  M.  Legge, 
M.D.,  D.P.H.,  and  the  following  associate  editors 
and  managing  editoi's  are  included  in  the  staff. 

Associate  editoi's :  W.  Irving  Clark,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Alice  Hamilton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Every  R.  Hayhurst, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  ^r.D.,  Yandell  Hencferson,  Ph.D., 
William  H.  Howell,  Ph.D..' M.D.,  ScD.,  LL.D., 
Frederic  S.  Leo,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Harry  E." 
:\rock,  M.D.,  J.  W.  Scheresehewsky,  M.D.,  C.  E. 
A.  Wiiislow,  !M.S.,  A.M.,  Dr.P.H. ;  managing  edi- 


tors :  Cecil  K.  Drinker,  M.D.,  and  Katherine  R. 
Drinker,  M.D. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene  is  divided 
into  sections:  The  first  presents  papers  by  vari- 
q^is  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  intereste^l 
particularly  in  the  field  of  industrial  medicinp: 
the  second  part  is  devoted  to  abstracts  of  the 
literature  of  industrial  hygiene. 

The  first  number  contains  articles  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  A  paper  by  Harry  E.  Mock. 
M.D.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  presents 
a  resume  of  the  development  and  scope  of  in- 
dustrial medicine  and  surgery.  He  points  out 
that  this  a.spect  of  medicine,-  which  has  become 
a  recognized  specialty  in  the  medical  profession, 
includes  every  sientific  branch  of  medicine  and 
requires  in  addition  a  keen  understanding  of 
practical  sociology.  It  covers  a  broad  field,  in- 
cluding problems  presented  by  the  individual, 
the  family,  a  large  group  of  fellow-employees, 
and  an  employer.  It  involves  the  pre\'ention  of 
disease  and  accidents,  constant  health  super- 
vision, adequate  medical  and  surgical  care,  and 
a  study  of  working  conditions,  hours  of  labor 
and  wages,  the  home  environment,  disability, 
compensation  and  benefits,  individual  physical 
(lualifications  for  various  occupations,  with  tie 
end  that  *'The  workman  shall  live  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor."  The  author  comments  upon 
the  problems  of  consen^ation  of  man-power  and 
maximum  production  which  every  country  has 
been  forced  to  face  by  entrance  into  the  World 
War,  and  upon  the  application  of  our  awakened 
consciousness  of  responsibility  to  all,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  disabled  in  industry-.  He 
traces  the  histor\'  of  the  development  of  indus- 
trial hygiene  from  its  beginning  about  ten  years 
ago,  through  the  development  of  State  laws,  the 
definite  formation  in  1912  of  the  Division  of  In- 
dustrial Medicine  and  Hygiene  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  medicine  and  surgery  as  a 
war  measure,  to  the  present  day,  when,  throusrh 
the  combined  efforts  of  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, employers,  and  various  state  and  federal 
agencies,  approximately  eight  million  of  the 
workers  of  our  nation  are  being  benefited  by  the 
enlightened  era  in  industry  and  thirty  million 
more  are  recognized  as  needing  more  adequate 
protection. 

The  subject  of  lead  poisoning  in  American  in- 
dustry is  considered  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.. 
x\ssistant   Profe^^sor  of   Industrial  Medicine  at 
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the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Iler  paper  is 
limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  contributions 
which  have  been  made  by  Americans  to  tlie 
theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  industrial 
plumbism.  She  discusses  the  most  important 
lead  industries  in  the  United  States,  compares 
them  with  similar  European  industries,  and  em- 
phasizes the  features  peculiar  to  this  country. 

''The  Problem  of  Fatigue"  is  discussed  by 
Reynold  A.  Spaeth,  Ph.D.,  from  both  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  aspects.  He  considers 
fatigue  in  terms  of  chemical  equilibrium,  and 
the  relation  existing  between  muscular  work 
and  fatigue,  various  statistical  and  psycho- 
physiological tests  for  fatigue,  <and  the  signifi- 
cance of  industrial  fatigue  in  ultimate  efficiency. 
An  extensive  bibliography  is  a  valuable .  contri- 
bution to  those  who  may  wish  to  make  further 
study  of  this  subject. 

Another  topic  of  interest  discussed  in  this 
numlper  is  '* Telephone  Operating/'  by  Anna  6. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  for  nine  years  employed  as 
a  physician  by  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  In  this  article  are  pre- 
sented general  hygienic  problems  observed  in 
central  telephone  exchanges,  and  statistics  are 
given  showing  eflfects  of  this  industry  on  the 
eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  digestive  organs,  and  ner- 
vous system. 

The  second  section  of  The  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial  Hygiene  presents  abstracts  of  the  litera- 
ture of  industrial  hygiene,  with  a  list  of  period- 
icals which  will  be  examined  for  material  perti^ 
nent  to  the  subject  of  industrial  hygiene.  Ab- 
stracts of  American  periodicals  will  begin  with 
the  January,  1919,  issues;  abstracts  of  foreign 
periodicals  ^vill  begin  with  the  latest  issues  cur- 
rent  in  the  United  States  in  January,  1919. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  Hygietie  is  a  jdur- 
nal  devoted  to  a  subject  of  increasing  import- 
ance; it  covers  a  wide  field  of  international  in- 
terest, and  should  prove  a  contribution  of  great 
value  and  interest  to  the  medical  profession. 


INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  AND  MEDICINE. 

The  application  of  medical  and.  sanitarj' 
service  to  industrial  conditions  promises  an 
important  field  for  development  in  the  future. 
A  pamphlet  which  has  been  issued  recently  by 
the  Director  General  of  the  Working  Condi- 
tion Service  Department  of  Labor,  describing 


**  Treatment  of  Industrial  Problems  by  Con- 
structive Methods,''  contain^  an  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Division  on 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Medicine,  The  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  that  industrial  hygiene 
is  essentially  a  public  health  concern,  which  af- 
fects the  social  \velfare  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  men,  women,  and  children  industrially  em- 
ployed. An  arrangement  has  been  made,  there- 
fore, whereby  personnel  from  the  United  States 
Public  Servjce,  including  industrial  physicians, 
hygienists,  sanitarians,  and  specialized  engi- 
neers familiar  with  problems  of  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  production,  should  function  under 
the  Working  Conditions  Sersico  as  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Medicine. 

The  national  program  for  promoting  indus- 
trial health  attempts  not  only  to  control  physi- 
cal working  conditions,  but  also  to  secure  the 
approval  and  cooperation  of  workers.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Division. of  Industrial  Hygiene  and 
Medicine  is  to  install  and  supervise  depart- 
ments of  health  and  sanitation,  to  introduce 
and  standardize  records  and  reports,  to  develop 
and  standardize  systems  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal relief,  formulate  systems  of  records  and  re- 
ports, develop  facilities  in  industrial  centers  for 
medical  and  surgical  care  of  workers  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  maintain  a  register  to 
assist  employees  in  obtaining  industrially 
trained  physicians,  nurses,  and  sanitarians. 

The  research  work  of  the  Division  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  and  Medicine  undertakes  to  un- 
cover the  causes  of  industrial  sickness  and  bring 
about  improvements.  Specific  occupational  dis- 
eases are  investigated  to  determine  their  causes, 
effects,  and  methods  of  prevention;  and  at-* 
tempts  are  made  to  determine  the  physiological 
requirements  of  various  occupations  as  the 
basis  for  developing  methods  of  proper  place- 
ment of  workers  with  regard  to  physical  ability. 

The  field  of  industrial  medicine  is  becoming 
recogiiized  as  ^a  wide  and  important  branch  of 
medical  service.  The  measures  otitlined  in  this 
pamphlet  give  promise  of  its  future  develop- 
ment. 


MEDICAL    RESEARCH    IN    GREAT 
'  BRITAIN. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Science  there  has  ap- 
peared an  article  which  was  published  previous- 
ly in  the  British   Medical  Journal,  concerning 
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the  passage  of  the  *'Dogs^  ^*rotection  Bill"  in 
England.  That  this  bill  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
its  second  reading  almost  without  discussion  is  a 
matter  pf  deep  concern  to  many  British  physi- 
cians ;  for  it  would  render  anyone  who  made  an 
experiment  upon  a  dog  liable  to  prosecution. 
It  is  believed  by  many  .that  its  enactment  would 
cripple  progress  in  some  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  medical  investigation. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  in  this  British  paper 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  prevalent  ignorance 
of  the  public  has  made  possible  the  unintelli- 
gent agitation  and  the  sentimental  appeal  which 
has  nearly  achieved  its  purpose  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  That  the  dog  had  deserved  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  is  unquestionably  true; 
yet  it  is  for  the  public  to  inquire,  and  to  judge 
after  due  consideration  of  the  facts,  whether  or 
not  it  is  essential  for  the  progress  of  medical 
science  that  dogs  should  be  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  without,  of  course,  any  un- 
necessary amount  of  pain.  It  is  urged  that  lay 
opinion  be  formed  after  competent  medical  ad- 
visors, who  can  be  trusted  and  who  have  fully 
realized  their  responsibility  to  the  public  in  this 
matter  have  been  consulted. 


MEDICAL  ETHICS  FUND  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

Probably  many  physicians  are  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  a  Medical  Ethics  Fund  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Two  years  ago  Dr. 
George  W.  Gay,  realizing  the  fact  that  young 
physicians  not  infrequently  make  embarrassing 
mistakes  in  medical  ethics  through  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness,  and  that  physicians  are  pro- 
verbially poor  business  men,  established  at 
Harvard  University  a  permanent  fund  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  annuallj-  for  two  or  more  lectures  to 
the  advanced  or  graduating  classes  in  the  Med- 
ical School  upon  Medical  Ethics,  and  upon  wise 
and  proper  methods  of  conducting  the  business 
of  phj'^sicians. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Maga- 
zine for  September,  1917,  in  accepting  this  gift 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity expressed  their  gratitude  to  Dr.  George  W. 
Gay  **for  his  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
establish  a   fund,  the  income  to  be  expended 


annually  for  lectures  upon  Medical  Ethics  and 
upon  wise  and  proper  methods  of  conducting 
the  business  of  physicians,  as  relates  to  fees, 
collections,  investments,  etc.,  to  the  advanced 
or  graduating  classes  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School." 

In  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  its  donor,  this 
fund  will  render  valuable  service  to  inexperi- 
enced physicians. 


ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  held  in  Boston  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  June  3  and  4,  was  ocm- 
cluded  by  the  annual  dinner  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  whidi 
over  five  hundred  Fellows  and  guests  were  pres- 
ent. The  retiring  President,  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Woodtrard  of  Worcester,  presided.  It  has  been 
his  well  merited  distinction  to  hold  this  office  for 
three  years,  instead  of  the  usual  term  of  two 
years,  an  event  which  has  not  occurred  since  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  John  Homans  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  his  address  at  the  dinner,  Dr.  Wood- 
ward expressed  his  belief  that  physicians  should 
participate  more  actively  in  political  affairs  and 
that  a  larger  number  of  them  should  become 
members  of  State  and  National  legislative 
bodies. 

Other  speakers,  introduced  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
were  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  P.  Davies, 
Bishop  pf  Western  Massachusetts,  Chief  Justice 
Arthur  P.  Rugg  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dr.  Joel 
E.  Goldthwait  of  Boston,  Colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  Dr.  Alfred 
Worcester  of  Waltham,  President-dect  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Governor  Coolidge  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  example  set  by  physicians  of  the  Com^ 
monwealth  in  their  public  service  during  th* 
war  in  both  military  and  civilian  capacities. 
Bishop  Davies  described  his  own  experiences  in 
military  service,  and  emphasized  the  comnMm 
duty  of  the  clerical,  medical,  and  legal  profes- 
sions in  thdr  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity. Chief  Justice  Rugg,  discussing  the  medical 
functions  of  the  courts  and  the  legal  functions 
of  medicine,  defined  the  important  field  of  prac- 
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lice  of  the  general  or  family  physician  as  con- 
trasted with  the  narrower,  expert  field  of  the 
specialist.  Colonel  Qoldthwait  described  the 
organi^tion  of  the  overseas  medical  corps,  and 
expressed  abundant  praise  for  the  work  of  army 
sui^eons  during  the  war. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  this  year  has  been  a  notable  success, 
marking  as  it  has  done  the  return  to  normal 
conditions  following  the  war,  summarizing  in 
review  the  accomplishments  and  advances  of  the 
profession  id  war  medicine  and  surgery,  and  de- 
fining new  aspects  of  the  duties  of  physicians  to 
their  communities  and  to  mankind  in  the  future. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Rheims  Memorial  Hosi^itaij. — The  New  Eng- 
land branch  of  the  American  fund  for  French, 
wounded  is  endeavoring  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
plan  to  erect  an  American  memorial  hospital  at 
Rheims,  and  to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose. 
The  building  fund  for  the  hospital  has  already 
been  contributed  by  the  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  New  England  branches.  The  endowment 
fund  is  to  take  the  form  of  beds  endowed  at 
six  thousand  dollars  each. 

Latest  reports  showed  that  the  New  England 
branch  has  siAce  1915  received  contributions 
amounting  to  $470,614.89  and  has  forwarded 
supplies  overseas  valued  at  $1,852,872.  It  is 
estimated  that  14,962,354  surgical  dressings, 
318,366  yards  of  gauze,  314,124  towels  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  711,128  hospital  «nd  civilian 
garments  Were  shipped  to  allied  soldiers.  The 
association,  in  addition,  forwarded  seven  deliv- 
ery motors  and  one  ambulance. 

War  Ebliep  Funds. — On  June  5,  the  totals 
of  the  principal  New  England  War  Relief 
funds  reached  the  following  amounts: 

Belgian   fund    $732,411.67 

French  Orphanage  fund  . .  490,218.16 

Italian  fund    289,031.42 

Russian  fund 78,445.57 

New  Jersey  REHABiLrrATiON  Commission. — 
Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee,  of  New  York,  and  Chief  of 
the  Surgical  Service  at  U.  S.  Army  General 
Hospital  No.  3,  Colonia,  N.  J.,  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  Rehabilitation  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  Commission  was 
created  under  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature, 


the  first  law  of  its  kind  to  be  passed  by  any 
state,  which  provides  especially  for  the^  rehabili- 
tation of  those  crippled  in  industry. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  Colonia,  Governor  Edge 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  made  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  methods  of  organized 
surgical  reconstruction  at  U.  S.  Army  General 
Hospital  No.  3  with  the  aim  of  employing  simi- 
lar rehabilitory  measures  in  the  treatment  of 
those  oases  of  industrially  crippled  which  shall 
come  with  the  new  law. 

AMEBiOAik  Red  Cross  Relief  in  Sbsbbu. — A 
cablegram  recently  received  from  Vladivostok 
announces  that  a  train  load  of  hospital  supplies 
and  drugs  is  now  belug  distributed  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  among  the  hospitals  on  the 
Siberian  front.  The  commander  of  the  Siberian 
Army  has  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  ' 

Ambwoan  Assocution  op  Ompicial  Sur- 
geons.— The  thirty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Orificial  Surgeons 
will  be  held  on  September  15-16-17, 1919,  at  the 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago.  The  program  will  in- 
clude addresses  and  papers,  clinics,  and  opera- 
tive demonstrations.   * 

Oklahoma  Tuberculosis  Sanatoru. — 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Oklahoma  Tuberculo- 
sis Association,  funds  to  erect  three  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  two  for  white  and  one  for  colored 
persons,  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Oklaho- 
ma Legislature. 

BOSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS.    , 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — ^During  the 
week  ending  May  24,  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported was  220,  against  215  last  year;  with  a 
rftte  of  14.41,  against  14.29  last  year.  There 
were  37  deaths  under  one  year  of  age^  against 
30  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were:  Diphtheria,  49;  scarlet  fever, 
65;  Measles,  22;  whooping  cough,  17;  typhoid 
fever,  2;  tuberculosis,  38. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  fSllowing 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  9;  scarlet 
fever,  11 ;  measles,  2 ;  whooping  cough,  1 ;  tuber- 
culosis, 5. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 1;  whooping  cough,  8;  tuberculosis,  19 
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.   Included   in   the   above,   were   the   following 
non-residents:    Tuberculosis,  2. 

Influenza  cases,  21 ;  influenza  deaths,  4. 

Infu'enza  in  l^osTON. — On  May  20,  four 
new  cases  of  influenza  and  two  of  pneumonia 
were  reported  to  the  Boston  Health  Depart- 
ment. On  May  21  there  were  reported  five 
cases  of  influenza  with  one  death  and  six  cases 
of  pneumonia  with  four  deaths. 

Examining  Physicians  Club  op  Massachi:- 
SETTS. — A  meeting  of  the  Examining  Physicians 
Club  of  Massachusetts  was  held  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston  on  May  20.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Percy  Brown  and  Major  A.  W.  George 
spoke  on  the  part  which  the  x-ray  played  in  the 
war.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Dr.  Herbert  H.  How- 
ard; vice  presidents.  Dr.  C.  S.  Benson  and  Dr. 
H.  F.  Day;  secretary,  Dr.  W.  P.  Cones;  treas- 
urer. Dr.  Robert  C.  Gvvin;  executive  council, 
Drs.  J.  S.  Phelps,  J.  F.  Edgerly,  F.  J.  Cotton, 
J.  H.  Stevens,  and  D.  E.  Brown. 

Boston  Lying  in  Hospital. — During  the 
year  1918,  the  Boston  Lying-ln  Hospital  ad- 
mitted 1208  patients,  and  S98  babies  w^ere  born 
and  cared  for.  The  Out-Patient  Department 
has  recorded  7,687  visits  to  the  pregnancy  clinics 
made  by  2842  patients;  1892  patients  were  at- 
tended at  delivery  in  their  homes,  involv- 
ing approximately  14,000  visits  by  attending 
house  officers  and  externes.  In  this  department, 
1400  babies  were  born  and  cared  for. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  shows  that 
fh'e  house  physicians  have  been  given  six 
months'  obstetrical  training  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  medical  .students  or  graduates 
have  been  given  special  training.  The  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  graduated  fifty-seven 
nurses  with  special  obstetrical  training. 

During  the  last  forty-six  years,  25,791  pa- 
tients have  been  treated  in  confinement  in  the 
Hospital,  and  25,266  babies  hjave  been  cared  for. 
49,796  patients  have  been  attended  in  their 
homes,  and  49,354  babies  cared  for. 

Westboro  State  Hospital. — ^Major  Walter 
E.  Lang  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Westboro  State  Hospital,  to  succeed  Dr. 
H.  0.  Spalding,  who  has  resigned.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  Major  Lani?  is  stationed  at  Debarka- 
tion Hospital  3,  New  York.    Before  he  entered 


the  service,  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  AUentown  Hospital. 

Hospital  Aid  for  Serbia. — In  order  that  the 
American  Women's  Hospital  may  render  the 
aid  which  the  Serbian  Government  had  asked 
for,  the  sum  of  $250,000  must  be  raised.  Of 
this  amount,  the  sum  of  $40,000  has  been  alloted 
to  Massachusetts.  If  the  necessary  funds  can 
be  raised,  two  mobile  hospitals,  automobile  dis- 
pensaries, doctors,  nurses,  and  full  equipment, 
will  be  sent  to  Serbia. 

The  service  which  this  organization  has  al- 
ready rendered  to  the  French  Government  is 
notable,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment that  it  can  be  continued  for  two  years 
longer.  Hospital  No.  1  is  at  Luzancy  cooperat- 
ing with  the  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France,  and  is  equipped  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  beds.  Hospital  No.  2  is  at  La 
Fere  Milon,  France,  and  is  the  center  of  a 
small  group  of  dispensaries. 

The  contemplated  unit  will  work  in  Serbia 
as  Red  Cross  hospitals,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Scottish  Women's  Hospitals.  The  director  of 
the  American  Women's  Hospitals  is  Dr.  Inez 
Bentley.  Women  physicians  of  this  country 
are  ready  to  go  Serbia  as  spon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  raised. 

Wellesley  College  is  also  assembling  a  unit  to 
go  overseas  under  the  American  Women's  Hos- 
pitals. The  money  needed  for  this  unit  will  be 
raised  by  the  Alumnae  Association.  When  or- 
ganized, this  group  will  operate  at  Belleau 
Wood. 


SOCIETY   NOTICE. 

The  Habvabd  MiancAL  Alumni  Association  win 
hold  a  meeting  in  Canibridge' on  Commencement  Day, 
June  19,  1919.  at  12.30  p.m.,  in  Harvard  HaU,  Room 
No.  5. 


RECENT  DEATH. 

Ds.  FlLANK  Justin  Babkeb  died  a  few  months  ago 
at  his  home  in  Concord.  He  was  bom  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass..  in  September,  1860.  In  1888  he  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College,  and  began  the  practice  of  medi 
cine  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  in  the  same  year.  He  later 
practised  in  Acton,  Mass.,  for  about  nineteen  years, 
after  which  he  studied  rectal  surgery  at  the  New  York 
I*olycllnlc.  In  1912  he  moved  to  C<Micord  where  be 
resided  until  his  death.  Dr.  Barker  served  on  the 
Public  Health  Board  of  Concord  and  was  doctor  for 
the  Middlesex  School  for  a  period  of  two  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Pediatric  Society 
and  Honorary  Member  of  the  State  Board,  His  death 
was  cau.sed  primarily  by  overwork  during  the  inflt- 
euza  epidemic.  He  went  to  Carthage,  New  York,  far 
a  ten  days'  rest  and  was  stricken  with  an^na  pe*^ 
toris  and  died  in  December,  1918.' 
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ORTHOPEDIC  PROBLEMS  IN  WAR.  A 
LECTURE  AT  THE  ARMY  SANITARY 
SCHOOL,  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES. 

By  Colonel  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  Boston, 

Senior  Consultant  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

That  which  I  have  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
afternoon  has  to  do,  of  course,  primarily  with 
that  which  the  Division  of  Orthopedic  Surgery 
has  to  offer  the  Army  Medical  Corps;  but  I 
hope  that  apart  from  the  military  aspect  of  the 
work,  some  of  the  principles  that  have  been 
worked  out  will  be  of  interest  to  you  because 
of  the  advantage  which  these  principles  are 
bound  to  exert  upon  civil  practice.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  most  obvious  things  in  con- 
nection with  this  war  experience  is  that  we  are 
never  going  back  to  the  same  conditions  in  our 
•civil  practice  that  we  have  been  willing  to  fol- 
low before.  Certainly  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
dustrial accidents  at  home  is  never  going  to  be 
on  the  same  plan  that  it  was  before,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  the  exsperience  that  we  have 
bad  over  here  means  that  the  services  in  our 
civil  hospitals  will  have  to  be  pretty  much  re- 
vised. The  fundamental  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  one  thing  that   all  are  interested  in — ^the 


Army,  the  public,  and  the  wounded  men — ^is: 
**What  can  he  do  with  himself  when  he  is 
through  with  that  which  the  Medical  Corps  can 
do  for  him?"  Ponnerly,  of  course,  in  the  army 
organization,  the  policy  was  simply  to  get  the 
man  out  of  service  as  soon  as  possible  after  he 
had  been  injured,  but  with  the  immense  num- 
bed of  casualties  which  the  British  and  the. 
French  armies  had — the  German  Army  also — 
it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  them^  to  think 
in  terms  not  just  of  the  immediate  treatment 
of  the.  wound  but  such  treatment  as  would. in-^ 
sufc  the  seriously  wounded  man  being  the  least 
burden  to  the  nation  and  also  to  insure  to  the 
Army  the  return  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  men  to  the  ranks  for  further  service.  It 
would  seem  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  French  armies  to  have  been  maii^- 
tained  at  their  proper  strength — the  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Gterman  Army — ^had  it  not  be§n 
for  the  work  of  the  medical  corps,  which  was 
made  responsible  for  getting  these  men  as  nearly 
perfectly  well  as  w:as  possible  so  to  do.  In  the 
British  Army  it  was  demonstrated  that  nearly 
75  per  cent,  of  all  the  wounded  men  were  re- 
turned to  the  line  or  returned  to, the  Army  for 
duty  after  their  treatment  had  been  completed. 
That  made  it  necessary  to  plan  treatment  and 
care  entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  care 
which    the    armies    had    previously    considered 
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necesBary;  and  in  the  British  armies,  after  two 
years  of  experience  with  a  great  many  non-ef- 
fectives, the  nation  turned -to  Sir  Robert  Jones, 
the  orthopedic  surgeon  at  Liverpool,  and  gave 
to  him  practically  the  whole  responsibility  for 
trying  to  assist  the  seriously  wounded  in  the 
hope  that  he  could  do  something  in  the  way  of 
returning  them  to  duty.  Entirely  apart  from 
what  it  meant  to  the  man  himself,  the  British 
nation  needed  man  power  and  it  turned  to  Sir 
Robert  Jones  to  work  out  the  problem.  He 
took  it  up  with  the  result  that  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  men  were  returned  to  the 
service. 

Now  when  war  was  'finally  declared  against 
Germany  by  our  Government,  the  first  two  re- 
quests that  came  to  us  for  help  were  that  our 
nation  send  six  base  hospitals  to  help  the  Brit- 
ish, and  twenty  orthopedic  surgeons  to  help 
Sir  Robert  Jones.  These  were  the  two  greatest 
needs  which  the  British  Empire  had  at  that 
time.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  asked  to  get 
together  this  group  of  orthopedic  surgeons  and 
go  over  with-  them,  study  the  situation,  and  then 
plan  the  organization  for  our  own  army. 
Twenty  ofBcers  sailed  within  three  weeks  of 
the  time  the  request  was  received  and  were  as- 
signed upon  arrival  to  British  orthopedic  cen- 
ters. This  group  of  men  has  been  the  nucleus 
around  which  practically  all  the  structure  of 
the  orthopedic  organization  which  we  are  using 
in  the  A.  E.  P.  at  the  present  time  has  been 
built.  The  oflicers  were  picked  in  the  first  place 
because  of  unusual  fitness,  and  the  training 
which  was  given  them  in  the  British  orthopedic 
centers  has  enabled  them  to  oflPer  to  the  Ameri- 
can A.  E.  F.  most  useful  service. 

As  you  will  see  as  we  go  on,  the  work  of 
orthopedic  surgery  in  time  of  war  is  of  very 
different  magnitude  from  that  which  existed  in 
civil  life.  In  civil  life  the  number  of  cases  that 
are  of  an  orthopedic  nature  is  relatively  small, 
while  in  the  army,  especially  in  combat,  the 
number  is  very,  very  large  indeed. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Orthopedics  di- 
vides itself  quite  clearly  into  two  parts:  One 
which  has  to  do  with  getting  the  men  fit  for 
combat  or  full  military  duty,  and  the  other 
taking  care  of  the  men  and  restoring  fimction 
after  they  have  been  wounded.  These  are  two 
perfectly  distinct  parts  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  place  (that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  pre-combat  or  training  period)  the 
problem  consists  in  getting  men  physically  fit. 


so  .that  the  human  machine,  which  if  used 
rightly,  will  stand  severe  strain,  is  ready  for 
that  strain  when  it  is  applied.  In  a  nation  that 
has  developed  as  has  ours,  with  its  educational 
system  based  practically  entirely  upon  the  in- 
tellectual training  and  paying  no  attention 
whatever— except  in  isolated  cases — to  the 
physical  development  or  physical  education 
of  our  people,  the  natural  result  is 
that  when  war  was  declared  there  were 
in  our  country  a  large  number  of  young  men 
who  were  physically  far  from  being  fit  for  the 
physical  effort  that  would  be  required  for  mili- 
tary duty.  As  you  probably  know,  if  you  re- 
member the  figures,  in  the  first  draft  that  was 
made  for  the  National  Army,  19  per  cent,  of 
all  the  men  that  were  examined  were  considered 
unfit  for  service  because  of  flat  feet  alone.  This 
is  just  one  physical  defect.  Nineteen  per  cent, 
—nearly  a  fifth  of  the  total  of  our  young  man- 
hood !  And  of  course,  beside  this,  there  were  a 
lot  of  other  conditions  of  physical  weakness. 

The  same  conditions  were  shown  to  exist  in 
the  first  divisions  with  which  we  were  obliged 
to  work  in  the  winter  of  1917.  The  first  units 
that  were  sent  over  here — ^the  1st,  2nd,  26th, 
and  42nd  Divisions — ^were  made  up  either  of 
regulars  or  National  Guardsmen — and  of  course 
the  regulars  were  simply  skeleton  units  of  regi- 
ments with  the  personnel  almost  all  recent  vol- 
unteers, some  of  whom  had  not  had  a  gun  in 
their  hands  until  they  were  put  on  ship.  They 
were  naturally  not  trained  men:  they  were 
fresh  volunteers,  and  with  those  four  divisions 
the  men  were  in  such  condition  with  so  much 
difficulty  with  feet  and  backs  that  unless  there 
had  been  some  method  worked  out  for  handling 
the  conditions,  the  wastage  would  have  been 
very  large.  The  number  that  would  have  been 
scrapped  because  of  •feet  and  back  troubles, 
would  have  been  such  a  large  per  cent, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  maintain  the  units.  That  led  to  a 
study  of  the  problem  and  to  a  decision 
upon  a  plan  that  was  applicable — ^not  simply 
to  an  individual  but  applicable  to  groups  of 
men,  since  the  need  was  for.  hundreds  and  not 
for  fives  and  tens.  It  became  quite  obvious  as 
the  matter  was  studied  that  the  flat  feet  or 
weak  backs  which  so  many  of  our  young  men 
have  is  nothing  but  a  question  of  the  use  of 
the  body:  the  flat  feet  or  local  trouble  being 
only  result  and  not  the  primary  condition.  If 
vou  will  studv  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body 
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you  will  see  tliat  if  a  person  stands  fally  erect 
the  muscle^  of  the  feet  and  lower  leg  are  ip 
such  position  of  physiological  tension  that  the 
bones  of  the  feet  .are  held  in  podtion,  and  you 
need  have  no  anxiety  or  concern  regarding  week 
or  flat  feet.  Flat  feet  are  frequently  due  to 
the  way  the  body  is  used,  and  the  treatment 
consists  in  showing  the  man  the  proper  way 
to  use  his  body.  If  you  view  it  that  way  your 
problem  is  a  simple  one.  A  man  with  flat  feet 
should  rarely  be  on  sick  report:  he  should  not 
be  in  a  hospital  because  of  that,  except  for  tem- 
porary acute  strain.  It  is  a  question  of  train- 
ing and  not  of  medicine,  and  the  moment  you 
put  it  on  this  basis  you  relieve  your  regimental 
surgeon  of  an  enormous  amount  of  wprk  which 
otherwise  results  at  **9ick  call.*'  You  put  the 
man  where  he  should  be;  you  make  him  under- 
stand that  it  is  his  own  fault;  that  if  he  will 
only  do  certain  things  he  will  get  over  it.  If 
he  has  trouble  with  his  feet  he  should  stand  up 
strsighter,  and  you  practically  eliminate  the 
weak-footed,  flat-footed  men  that  have  been 
such  a  nuisance  in  the  army  up  to  the  present 
time. 

.The  problem  was  presented  in  such  magni- 
tude last  winter  that  it  became  necessary  to  do 
something — ^not  for  individuals,  but  for  groups 
—and  after  working  the  thing  over  it  became 
obvious  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  take 
these  men  with  weak  feet  and  badly  poised 
bodies — the  type  that  we  have  seen  so  much  at 
home,  that  has  prided  itself  upon  its  slouched 
carriage — and  properly  train  them.  The  hu- 
man body  was  never  made  to  be  used  in  this 
drooped  manner  and  when  so  used,  weakness 
will  inevitably  develop  under  strain. 

The  problem  was  finally  worked  out  B8  fol- 
lows :  The  men  with  weak  feet  or  weak  backs  or 
with  badly  poised  bodies,  were  assigned  to  a 
special  organization.  They  were  segregated, 
and  a  military  camp  was  started  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  them.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  these  early 
units— there  was  one  28-hour  period  of  military 
maneuvers^  last  winter  with  one  battalion,  and 
after  the  maneuvers  were  over  there  were  138 
men  sent  to  the  hospital  out  of  that  battalion, 
with  trouble  with  their  feet:  That  was  out  of 
one  battalion  alone,  and  it  was  not  a  whole  bat- 
talion at  that;  138  men  after  only  28  hours  of 
maneuvering,  and  they  were  not  hard  maneu- 
vers and  it  was  evident  that  if  our  army  was  go- 
ing to  be  made  up  so  much  of  that  type  of  man- 


hood there  was  not  much  question  as  to  what  the 
end  would  be.  These  men  were  put  in  a  special 
training  o]^;ani^tion«  They  wore  there  told 
the  reason  why  the  human  body  diould  be  used 
erect  and  what  happens  when  a  man  is  standing 
up,  with  his  body  fully  erect,  with  the  ohin 
pulled  in,  and  with  the  weight  on  the  balls  of 
the  feet.  In  such  position  one  naturally  will 
get  the  spring  of  the  arch  of  the  feet  and  the 
muscles  will  be  in  such  ph3n3iologic  contraction 
that  they  will  hold  the  bones  together.  It  is  the 
position  of  ease,  not  of  strain,  once  you  have 
learned  it.  It  was  explained  to  the  men  and 
they  were  told  over  and  over  again.  They  were 
made  to  realize  that  the  way  they  stood  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  with  their  feet  and  that 
the  cure  was  to  get  the  proper  carriage  of  a  sol- 
dier. They  were  told  to  pull  in  their  chins  and 
it  was  explained  to  them  that  one  cannot  ''suok 
up  his  guts'' — ^which  the  drill  sergeant  is  al- 
ways talking  about— unless  he  pulls  his  chin  in. 

You  should  all  realize  if  you  hold  your  head 
forward  you  cannot  pull  up  the  diaphragm;  5n 
the  other  hand,  that  you  cannot  pull  the  chin 
in  without  pulling  the  diaphragm  up  (indi- 
cating) since  the  suspensary  ligament  of  the 
diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  neck 
at  the  side  of  the  low  cendcal  spine.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  since  yawning  or  sighing  are  efforts 
to  raise  the  diaphragm  and  relieve  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  it  is.  almost  impossible  to  do  either 
without  drawing  in  the  chin.  It  is  difficult  to 
yawn  with  your  head  forward;  it  is  difficult 
to  sigh  with  your  head  forward.  This  is  all  ex- 
plained to  the  men  as  a  simple  piece  of  me- 
chanics, in  order  to  breathe  rightly,  and  to  get 
the  digestion  to  work  properly.  A  short  lecture 
was  prepared — talk  it  had  better  be  called :  talk 
which  the  men  could  understand — and  the  or- 
thopedic surgeons  of  the  divisions  gave -that  to 
all  of  the  men  of  the  divisions  and  then  looked 
the  men  over,  those  having  trouble  with  their 
teet  or  backs  being  put  by  themselves.  The 
special  training  was  largely  military  in  char- 
acter— ^manual  of  arms,  squad  drill,  bayonet 
drill,  etc.,  but  always  from  the  erect  position. 
The  periods  of  any  drill  were  made  short  but 
with  constant  emphasis  on  the  form :  short, 
snappy  periods  of  marching  or  other  duty  with 
quick  recovery  until  the  action  became  auto- 
matic. 

If  there  was  much  difficulty  so  that  real  flat 
foot  existed  with  marked  weakness,  Jhe  heels 
of  the  shoes  were  raised  on  the  inside  so  that 
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the  weight  was  more  properly  borne.  With  this 
position  the  gait  will  be  better  and  the  man  is 
made  to  realize  that  in  walking  he  should  walk 
with  the  feet  nearly  straight  ahead.  With  the 
eases  of  extreme  flat  feet  it  became,  of  course, 
a  question  of  possible  treatment.  What  could 
be  done  to  save  the  man  for  the  army?  Of 
course,  with  actual  flat  feet  the  man  couldn't 
be  depended  upon  for  a  long  hike.  Therefore, 
he  had  to  have  some  special  treatment,  and  the 
treatment  that  was  worked  out  had  to  conform 
to  military  needs  and  possibilities.  Foot  plates 
were  out  of  the  question,  and  while  in  civil  life" 
these  may  be  necessary  because  people  will  not 
pay  attention  to  instruction,  having  to  do  with 
curing  the  weakness  with  the  army  it  was  dif- 
ferent. We  had  that  large  group  under  au- 
thority where  we  could  say,  '*Do  such  and  such 
things.''  And  the  result  was  that  after  a  rea- 
sonable period  under  thii^  special  training  a 
large  number  of  these  men  were  returned  to 
duty  without  flat  feet  and  fit  for  whatever  ser- 
vice was  required  of  them.  Where  special  sup- 
port was  needed  temporarily  a  leather  strap 
worn  as  a  figure  of  eight  about  the  ankle  and 
under  the  instep  has  met  the  requirements  and 
not  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  mus- 
cles. This  can  be  worn  inside  the  shoe  without 
chafiing.    ( Demonstrating) . 

Now,  of  course,  when  the  weight  is  on  the  foot 
and  the  foot  is  relaxed,  the  foot  sags  to  the  in- 
side and  the  cuboid  will  be  pushed  to  the  out- 
side. The  cuboid  should  be  under  the  tarsal 
bones  and  the  weight  should  come  on  this  (in- 
dicating) and  with  the  cuboid  in  place  you 
rarely  get  flat  feet.  -On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
foot  spreads  that  way  (showing)  as  it  does 
when  the  arch  drops,  the  cuboid  is  pushed  out 
to  the  side  and  you  not  only  have  flat  feet  but 
you  will  never  cure  the  condition  as  long  as 
the  cuboid  is  displaced.  If  the  cuboid  is  out  of 
place  you  will  always  have  the  foot  wrong  me- 
chanically. To  correct  this  we  simply  made  a 
strap  that  would  go  round  the  foot  over  the 
stocking  (Pig.  1).  This  is  an  ordinary  piece 
of  goat  skin  which  was  the  only  thing  we  could 
get  at  that  time,  but  they  have  been  made  of 
pretty  much  everything,  and  many  thousands 
have  been  used.  The  strap  comes  directly  over 
the  cuboid,  just  behind  the  fifth  metatarsal,  and 
then  under  the  foot  and  around  the  ankle.  The 
buckle  should  lie  directly  behind  the  inner  mal- 
leolus, where  there  is  a  natural  depression.  A 
man  can  march  all  day  with  such  a  device  and 


Flo.  1.— Figun-of-dffbt   ankle    itnii. 

every  time  he  steps  he  steps  into  a  stirrup, 
which  tends  still  farther  to  correct  the  position. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  muscle  action  but 
it  simply  gives  the  needed  support  and  little  by 
little  the  foot  comes  back  to  proper  shape  and 
the  condition  of  weak  feet  or  flat  feet  ig  cor- 
rected. This  simple  strap,  which  is  called  the 
figure  eight  strap,  is  extremely  useful  for  flat 
feet,  both  in  civil  and  military  practicei  since 
it  acts  in  a  constantly  corrective  manner.  The 
manufacture  of  the  straps  has  been  carried  on 
by  men  who  were  ^ot  of  combat  fltness. 

There  is  another  type  of  foot  difficulty  that 
is  very  common  and  the  result  of  the  type  of 
shoe  that  has  been  worn  so  much  with  a  pointed 
toe  and  especially  with  a  short  shoe.  This  type 
of  foot  is  spread  across  the  front  and  affects  the 
big  joints  and  causes  more  or  less  of  crumpled 
toes.  These  men  always  get  sore  joints;  they 
have  to  wear  a  shoe  that  is  much  too.  wide  and 
they  also  have  calluses  on  the  bcdls  of  the  feet 
— «  very  troublesome  foot  and  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  to  the  man  and  a  nui- 
sance to  the  regimental  surgeon.  This  repre- 
sents, when  you  analyze  it,  simply  a  spreading 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  a  stretching  of 
the  lig^ents  that  hold  the  foot  together;  and 
all  you  need  is  something  to  hold  the  foot  to- 
gether that  will  not  interfere  with'  the  use  of 
the  foot  for  marching,  such  as  thc^  little  stn^ 
(Pig.  2).    A  strap  of  this  kind  applied  around 


Fio.  2. — ^Anterior    arcfa   strap. 
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the  front  of  the  foot,  just  behind  the  joints,  with 
the  buckle  placed  in  the  depression  which  there 
is  just  back  of  the  head  of  the  fourth  metatarsal, 
will  hold  the  foot  together  with  no  pressure  over 
the  joints.  The  support  comes  directly  back  of « 
the  joints,  and  as  the  foot  is  held  together  the 
heads  of  the  three  middle  metatarsal  bones  will 
be  raised  and  the  common  painful  calluses  re- 
lieved. You  cannot  hold  the  foot  together  with- 
out raising  these  bones  and  the  troublesome  cal- 
luses will  disappear  in  a  short  time  without 
local  treatment.  So  with  these  two  straps  the 
figure  of  eight  for  the  long  arch,  and  the  short 
one  for  the  transverse  arch,  you  have  two  sim- 
ple measures  which  make  it  possible  really  to 
cure  conditions — ^not  only  relieve  but  really  cure 
conditions  which  have  represented  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  problems  in  the^rmy  previous 
to  this  time.  When  you  realize  that  19  per 
cent,  of  the  first  draft  army  was  exempted  from 
service  because  of  that,  I  think  you  will  realize 
what  it  means. 

The  other  condition  which  you  find  commonly 
in  the  period  of  training  or  preparation  is  weak 
back — ^the  fellow  with  the  crick  in  the  back, 
backache,  and  lumbago  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  low  back,  together  with  the  feet, 
are  the  two  naturally  weak  parts  of  the  body. 
The  spine  and  pelvis  are  held  together  by  mus- 
cles and  ligaments.  The  bones  in  the  foot  are 
held  together  by  muscles  and  ligaments.  There- 
fore, if  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  not  rightly 
used  or  are  overtired,  it  is  an  inevitable  thing 
that  you  will  have  strain  and  weakness  with 
later  joint  weakness;  not  that  you  may  have 
it ;  it  is  inevitable.  Just  the  same  as  if  you  use 
the  body  wrongly  you  will  have  trouble  with  the 
feet,  so  if  the  trunk  is  used  wrongly  you  will 
have  trouble  with  the  back.  One  is  just  so  much 
a  mechanical  certainty  as  the  other.  Now  if  a 
person  stands  drooped  as  T  am  standing  now 
(demonstration),  the  abdominal  fnuscles  are  en- 
tirely out  of  commission.  The  abdominal  wall 
is  entirely  relaxed.  If  I  am  struck  even  a  light 
blow  on  the  abdomen  in  this  condition  it  will 
knock  me  out  because  there  is  no  muscular  pro- 
tection. In  this  positioil  now  the  back  or  spinal 
muscles  are  holding  the  entire  support  of  the 
body.  The  muscles  in  that  position  are  under 
strain  and  no  muscle  can  stand  strain  for  more 
than  a  certain  length  of  time  before  relaxing. 
If  you  stand  drooped,  as  I  am  standing  now, 
the  muscles  of  the  back  are  under  strain;  in 
a  short  time  they  become  tired  and  you  change 


to  the  other  side ;  the  muscles  getting  more  and 
more  tired,  until  the  strain  is  put  upon  thi^ 
ligaments,  and  no  ligaments  are  made  that  will 
not  stretch  after  a  time  if  undue  strain  is  put 
upon  them.  Then  you  begin  to  have  aching  in 
the  back,  the  back  being  tired,  and  difficulty  in 
sleeping  because  of  backache,  and  extreme 
weariness  in  marching. 

You  will  always  have  a  large  number  of  men 
in  any  military  organization  with  these  weak  ' 
backs  and  weak  feet.  These  are  the  two  most 
common  things.  If  you  can  eliminate  them  you 
needn't  worry  much  about  the  other  conditions. 
Now  the  same  things  that  apply  to  foot  condi- 
tions apply  to  back  conditions.  The  men  with 
weak  backs  were  sent  into  the  training  organiza-  \ 
tions  the  same  as  men  with  weak  feet,  and  it 
was  explained  that  the  trouble  with  the  back 
was  due  to  the  way  the  body  was  used.  If  you 
stand  erect,  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the 
back  are  all  in  normal  physiological  use.  Every 
movement  is  made  from  the  correct  position, 
and  that  position  can  be  maintained  for  an  in- 
:lefinite  time  almost  free  from  weariness.  Once 
that  is  gotten  into  the  mind  of  a  man  and  he 
realizes  it,  he  comes  in  from  his  hike  much  less 
tired  than  he  was  before  and  it  doesn't  take 
long  before  he  carries  himself  that  way  natur- 
ally. Now  remember  that  the  question  of  pos- 
ture is  just  as  easy  to  train  a  man  to  as  it  is 
to  train  a  man  in  any  other  thing  that  requires 
physical  eflFort.  The  shaping  of  letters  as  we 
train  the  children  is  just  a  question  of  muscle 
training,  so  also  is  the  manual  of  arms,  and 
after  a  time  both  become  automatic.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  use  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  Once 
a  man  has  been  well  trained  he  uses  his  body 
automatically,  and'  he  becomes  conscious  of 
doing  it  otherwise  "rather  than  conscious 
of  doing  it  properly.  And  one  of  the 
great  things  this  army  of  ours  is  going 
to  do  for  our  nation  is  to  put  back  into  our 
population  a  large  number  of  strong,  healthy 
men,  well  poised,  vigorous  specimens,  who  are 
qroing  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  next  generation. 
One  of  the  best  things  that  is  coming  out  of  the 
war  is  that  our  manhood  is  going  back  to  the 
States  and  our  men  back  to  their  homes,  strong 
healthy  specimens.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  at  all,  and  their  children  will  be  strong 
and  well,  and  we  won't  have  so  many  poor  un- 
healthy children  bom  into  the  world  as  we 
have**  had  in  the  past,  nor  the  constant  strug- 
f^le  to  keep  them  here. 
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When  you  realize  the  way  it  has  been  han- 
dled at  home  you  will  see  many  good  things 
coming  out  of  all  this.  Tou  saw  in  the  paper 
tiie  other  day  that,  among  the  units  first  to  be 
demobilized  were  the  development  battalions. 
Orders  said  no  man  suffering  from  flat  .feet 
would  be  exemp1;^d  from  the  service  in  the 
army^  they  should  be  taken  in  and  trained  and 
not  scrapped;  and  given  a  chanoe,  and  that  idea 
developed  at  home  into  so-called  developmental 
battalions.  Now,  among  the  first  units  to  be 
demobilized  are  these  developmental  battalions, 
and  in  them  at  that  time  there  were  93,000  men. 
In  other  words,  among  our  camps  at  home  we 
have  93,000  men  who  have  come  in  the  last 
draft  and  put  in  there  because  of  weakness. 
These  men,  while  perhaps  not  yet  perfect,  will 
be  much  better  for  the  training  and  they  have 
had  much  explained  that  will  be  helpful.  It 
has  been  made  clear  that  each  can  be  just  as 
good  as  any  man  if  he  goes  at  the  thing  rightly. 
^  Each  can  be  a  strong,  fine  physical  specimen  of 
mankind  just  like  any  of  his  mates. 

Now  just  one  word  in  illustration  to  make 
you  realize  the  thing  I  have  just  said,  that  once 
a  man  has  learned  to  use  his  body  rightly  he 
will  never  forget  it.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
a  broken-down  physical  wreck  of  a  man  was 
under  my  charge  at  one  of  the  hospitals;  he 
was  all  shot  to  pieces,  but  after  a  couple  of 
years  the  man  was  well  enough  for  duty,  and  he 
was  given  a  job  in  our  office  as  doorman  and 
porter,  and  there  he  worked  for  a  good  many 
years.  One  day  a  British  Lieutenant-General, 
an  old-time  British  war-horse  type  of  general, 
came  to  the  office  by  appointment  and  this  man 
opened  the  door  and  let  the  General  pass  on, 
indicating  to  him  the  room  in  which  he  could 
find  me.  That  was  the  only  intercourse  these 
two  men  had.  The  General  came  into  my  office 
and  said,  * 'Where  did  you  get  that  fellow?" 
I,  not  knowing  what -he  meant  at  first,  he  added, 
*'That  fellow  at  the  door,"  and  then  I  told  him 
hurriedly  what  I  knew  about  him,  and  he  said : 
*'I  dent  mean  that.  He  has  been  m  our  army." 
I  said  that  I  didn't  think  so;  that  he  had  been 
in  our  country  13  years,  but  the  (Jeneral  scoffed 
and  said,  ''He  has  been  in  our  army,''  and  noth- 
ing I  could  say  changed  his  opinion.  WTien 
he  went  out  John  opened  the  door  for  the  Gen- 
eral and  when  he  passed  him  he  said,  "What 
regiment  were  you  in?"  John  snapped  to  at- 
tention, saluted,  and  told  him.  The  next  day 
when  I  asked  the  General  how  he  picked  the 


man  out,  he  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
infinite  pity.  ''Why,  once  a  man  has  be^ 
trained  in  our  army  he  never  loses  it."  The 
only  interest  he  had  was  the  regiment  in  which 
he  had  been  drained.  He  had  been  a  cripple  a 
long  time  but  the  General  saw  something  that 
meant  only  one  thing  to  him  and  that  was  that 
he  had  been  in  the  British  Army,  and  the  only 
thing  that  interested  him  was  that  regiment. 
Now  this  war  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
get  our  men  trained  so  they  will  not  have  lame 
bacics  and  flat  feet,  and  when  the  country  needs 
them  we  won't  have  to  scrap  20  per  cent,  right 
off,  or  especially  train  them  before  we  can  make 
them  fit  for  combat. 

President  Lowell,  the  other  day,  made  the 
remark,  according  to  the  daily  press,  that  if  our 
nation  does  not  see  as  a  result  of  this  war  ex- 
perience the  need  of  putting  into  our  educa- 
tional system  that  which  has  to  do  with  proper 
physical  training  of  the  body  as  weU  as  intel- 
lectual training,  we  have  missed  a  very  great 
opportunity.  When  that  sort  of  thing  is  re- 
alized it  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
stronger,  finer  looking  lot  of  men  to  depend 
upon  for  every  detail  in  our  national  and  pri- 
vate life. 

Now  it  hardly  needs  any  further  ai^ument 
than  this.  A  min  going  over  the  top  doesn't 
want  to  be  slouchy  and  relaxed;  he  wants  to 
be  up  on  his  toes  ready  to  jump,  run,  or  hide, 
or  hit;  a  man  isn't  at  his  best  if  he  can't  jump 
oi:  run  quickly,  and  he  can't  do  it  if  he  isn't 
well  trained.  He  want^  to  be  up  erect  so  that 
he  can  hit  a  blow  that  has  the  full  power  of 
his  body  behind  him  when  he  needs  a  strike. 

On  the  strength  of  this  a  great  many  men 
have  been  made  well  and  saved  for  the  A.  B.  F. 
During  the  winter  of  1917,  when  there  was  rel- 
atively small  call  for  our  men  for  combat,  it 
was  possible  to  keep  the  men  long  enough  at 
>the  special  training  to  make  Class  A  men  of 
them.  In  the  last  four  months,  however,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  change  the  policy  and 
make  a  compromise,  due  to  the  military  neces- 
sity. Since  last  July  there  has  been  such  a 
demand  for  men  of  military  units,  and  there 
has  been  such  a  constant  stream  of  men  going 
through  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the 
men  in  training  battalions  long  enough  to  make 
them  fully  well.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  fix  these  men  up  as  fully  as  possible  and  as- 
sign them  for  Class  C  duty.  They  could  not 
be  made  well  because  of  lack  of  time.    The  work 
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consisted  in  fixing  their  shoes,  giving  them 
8trax)s,  giving  them  a  few  talks  and  as  much 
training  as  the  time  allowed.  Since  the  army 
began  its  active  oflPensive  in  July,  which,  of 
course,  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  great  num-' 
bers  of  C  men  have  been  used,  and  A  men,  who 
would  otherwise  be  employed,  could  be  released 
to  fill  up  the  combat  units.  For  instance,  in  a 
a  very  short  period,  1,200  Class  C  men  from  the 
training  organization  were  sent  at  one  time 
in  one  group  to  staff  the  hospitals  in  the  Toul 
area,  men  who  were  not  equal  to  the  long  strains 
of  combat.  One  thousand  men  went  for  prison 
guard  duty;  another  thousand  for  extra  per- 
sonnel duty  around  hospitals;  a  lot  of  chauf- 
feurs and  motor  mechanics  have  come  from  the 
training  camp,  men  who  have  had  suitable 
technical  training  but  whose  physique  was  not 
up  to  combat.  So  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
the  camp,  not  as  a  place  to  make  men  really  fit, 
but  to  show  them  how  to  get  fit,  and  to  serve 
as  a  sorting  station.  The  men  who  were  used 
for  the  special  splint  teams,  were  taken  from 
the  training  battalions — ^men  not  equal  to  com- 
bat but  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  kind  of 
work  they  were  given  to  do.  The  average  man 
you  see  isn't  yellow;  he  isn't  a  quitter;  he 
wants  to  do  the  thing,  but  physically  he  may 
not  have  the  stuff  in  him.  The  minute  you  put 
the  thing  up  to  the  man  and  make  him  realize 
that  it  is  a  weakness  which  he  can  correct  and 
of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  as  much  as 
any  other  weakness,  the  man  is  usually  saved. 

Pabt  II. 

There  is  a  remark  which  should  have  gone 
with  the  talk  just  completed.  I  have  just 
stated  to  Major  Boothby  a  remark  made 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  a  man  who  has  studied 
the  situation  quite  fully:  that  while  we  have 
lost  a  good  many  men  over  here  we  have  un- 
doubtedly caused  a  much  larger  number  then 
those  killed  by  developing  and  making  them 
physically  well  men,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I 
think  that  a  very  fair  statement. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  combat  and 
injuries  of  combat,  certaiu  principles  have  been 
worked  out  for  taking  care  of  the  problem  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  immediate  treatment 
but  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  condition  of 
the  man.  As  the  subject  was  studied  in  the 
very  beginning  of  our  activities  it  was  evident 
that  the  remark  of  the  Director-General  of  Med- 


ical Services  of  the  British  Service,  '^Remem- 
ber that  your  reconstruction  work  begins  in  the 
trenches,"  was  true,  and  to  meet  this  the  fol- 
lowing organization  was  planned. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  army  that  was  being  planned  for  us,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  standard  system 
of  splinting,  or  standard  types  of  splints  that 
would  be  used  by  everyone.  You  can  see  it 
would  be  hopeless  and  cause  great  confusion  if 
Smith,  Green,  Brown,  and  Jones  had  their  own 
special  splints.  The  supply  department,  in  the 
first  place,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
meet  the  demand  and  the  wounded  man  would 
have  suffered;  because,  as  he  was  moved  from 
hospital  to  hospital  and  the  splints  changed 
every  time,  it  would  not  only  be  harmful  for  him 
but  he  would  soon  get  the  idea  that  nobody 
knew  anything  about  it.  In  June,  1917,  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  one  of  our  hospitals  then 
serving  with  the  British,  and  recommendations 
were  made  for  standard  splints  to  be  provided 
in  our  army,  and  in  October  the  *' Splint  Man- 
ual" was  issued.  In  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  meet  the  need  it  was  necessary  to  have  splints 
that  were  the  simplest  possible  for  construction ; 
they  had  to  be  miide  over  here  and  only  certain 
materials  were  available.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  splints  that  could  be  made  by  ordinary 
labor  and  that  could  be  made  by  the  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  must  also 
be  easy  to  transport  as  well  as  simple  to  apply. 
Of  course  in  this  proposition  we  had  the  benefit 
of  the  immense  experience  of  the  British  and 
the  French,  and  seven  types  of  splints  were  fi- 
nally decided  upon  that  weire  to  meet  practically 
every  need  that  would  come  into  the  army. 
When  you  see  in  the  museums  the  number  of 
patterns  of  splints  that  have  been  devised  and 
realize  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  seven,  you 
appreciate  what  an  immense  saving  that  has  been 
to  the  army,  and  what  a  great  advantage  that 
has  been,  not  only  to  the  wounded  men,  but  the 
cause  of  medicine  in  general.  A  principle 
is  involved  in  this  that  should  be  reflected  into 
civil  life,  which  is,  that  there  cannot  be  six  6r 
more  different  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing  that 
are  equally  good.  In  civil  life  there  have  been 
any  number  of  ways  of  doing  things  and  each 
man  thought  his  way  was  the  best.  But  here, 
with  the  help  of  the  experience  of  the  British 
and  French,  simple  sufficient  standards  were 
decided  as  being  the  best. 

The  principles  of  the  splints  come  down  to 
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two  very  simple  ones.  One  is  that  of  fixation 
of  the  wounded  part  so  that  undue  harm  will 
not  be  put  upon  the  tissues  in  handling,  and 
the  other  that  of  traction  to  overcome  the  pull 
of  the  muscles  which  have  been  bruised  and  are 
thrown  into  a  state  of  spasm.  So  that  the  two 
principles  of  fixation  and  traction  were  the 
basis  of  the  desired  treatment  and  the  splints 
which  have  been  adopted  not  only  meet  the 
requirements,  but  are  much  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  British  organization.  For  the  in- 
juries of  the  leg  the  Thomas  splint  has  been 
adopted,  and  this,  without  question,  has  saved 
more  lives  than  any  other  one  appliance  that 
has  ever  been  devised   (Fig.  3).     The  splint  is 


Fio.  3. — ^Thocnag   leg   splint. 

adaptable  for  almost  all  injuries  of  the  leg, 
from  the  hip  joint  down^-except  injuries  of  the 
foot ;  you  have  to  have  something  else  for  that. 
It  consists,  as  you  see,  of  the  ring  and  two  rods. 
The  pressure  of  the  ring  should  be  an  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  ischium,  and  the  extension  is 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  splint.  The  Brit- 
ish have  used  this  splint  not  only  for  the  treat- 
ment of  fractures  in  hospitals,  but  they  have 
used  this  in  the  transport  of  patients  from  the 
field.  For  our  own  organization  we  have 
adopted  for  the  field  splint  a  difiPerent  pattern 
because  it  is  easier  to  apply  and  meets  the 
needs  almost  as  well.  This  is  a  pattern  of  splint 
devised  by  Colonel  Keller  (Fig.  4),  of  the  Medi- 


Fio.  4. — ^Hinged    half    ring    splint    applied    for    transport. 


cal  Corps,  and  by  Colonel  Blake,  M.C.,  so  it  is 
called  the  Blake-Keller  raodifi.cation.  It  is  a 
half  ring,  so  you  can  use  it  on  either  side.  It 
is  simpler  for  packing  and  transport,  and  it  is 


the  best  splint  in  the  forward  area.  For  the 
stretcher  cases  in  the  battlefield  this  is  the 
splint  that  we  have  made  standard,  and  it  has 
been  used  in  all  our  work  since  the  first  of  last 
July.  It  is  very  simple,  as  you  see.  It  is  used 
in  the  field  where  the  man  is  picked  up,  since 
it  can  be  applied  in  a  hurry,  thus  saving  your 
stretcher-bearers  as  well  as  the  wounded  (Pig. 
5).    This  loop  is  put  over  the  boot,  and  buckled. 


X  5aooi.c     Girth     Mitch 

Fio.  6. 

The  loose  end  of  the  strap  is  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  splint  to  get  as  much  extension  as  you 
think  necessary.  It  is  always  put  on  over  the 
boot ;  never  take  the  boot  off,  as  the  strap  with- 
out the  boot  would  interfere  with  the  circula- 
tion. The  other  supports  are  obtained  by  using 
slings  tied  about  the  splint,  as  here  shown 
(Fig.  4). 

So  that  you  have  with  a  splint  like  this,  a 
splint  that  can  be  applied  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, and  with  which  the  man  can  be  handled 
and  gotten  to  the  rear  fairly  easily.  Now  the 
importance  of  this  is,  of  course,  tremendous, 
and  you  who  haven't  been  at  the  front  and  seen 
the  work  and  studied  the  thing  can  hardly  ap- 
preciate just  what  its  great  value  is. 

Previous  to  the*  battle  of  Arras,  in  1917,  the 
mortality  for  fractured  femurs  alone  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  was  80  per  cent,  in  the  forward  area ; 
80  per  cent,  of  all  femurs  died  in  the  forward 
area.  Because  of  the  great  mortality,  just  he- 
fore  the  battle  of  Arras  the  third  British  Army 
started  to  apply  splints  in  the  field.  The  Thomas 
splint  was  used  for  the  thigh  injuries  and 
trained  stretcher  bearers  were  used  who  could 
apply  a  splint  like  this  with  extension,  with  a 
field  dressing  to  thigh  and  get  away  with  it  in 
no  more  than  two  minutes'  time.  Now.  I  fancy 
there  aren't  many  men  in  this  room  who  can 
put  that  on  a  man  with  a  broken  femur  and 
put  a  dressing  on  it,  and  tie  the  slings  in  two 
minutes'  time.     They  were  trained  to  do  that. 
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and  our  men  are  similarly  tr^ned.  Every  move 
ooTints.     These  splints  have  been  put[  on  right 
on  the  battlefield ;  and  this  has  been  .icontinued 
since  last  January  when  onr  men  began  their 
raiding   parties.     The  stretcher   beaners  have 
rivaled  each  other  to  see  how  far  forward  they 
could  carry  these  splints,  until  finally  when  a 
raiding  party  went  over  the  top  every  party 
carried  with  it  a  certain  number  of  stretcher 
bearers  and  stretchers  and  with  them  went  the 
Thomas  splints,  leg  and  arm  splints,  and  they 
were  applied  in  No  Man's  Land  or  the  Oerman 
trenches,  wherever  the  man  fell.    When  such  a 
system  of  training  was  worked  out  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  and  which  has  been  practically  copied 
by  us,  it  meant  the  difference  between  a  mor- 
tality of  80  per  cent.,  for  femur  cases  such  as 
they  had  in  the  beginning,  and  a  mortality  of 
not  over  30  per  cent.     At  the  battle  of  Arras 
the  British  Third  Army  had  over  60,000  casu- 
alties pass  through  the  casualty  clearing  station 
— our  evacuation  hospital.       Of  that  ntimber 
1,009  had  fractured  femurs,  and  the  mortality 
in  that  fight  when  the  stress  was  the  greatest, 
when  they  had  things  working  under  great  dis- 
advantages, the  mortality  in  that  fight  was  cut 
from  80  per  cent,  down  to  30  per  cent.    Many 
times    men    died,    not   because  of  the  original 
wound,  but  from  the  injury  of  transport.     A 
man  may  be  badly  wounded  and  lie  out  in  the 
field  two  days  and  not  be  badly  shocked  when 
you  find  him.    On  the  other  hand,  a  man  may 
be  picked  up  a  couple  of  hours  after  he  is 
wounded  and  be   brought   back,   however,   in 
great  shock.     Moving  a  man  around  with  the 
bones  loose  inside  the  muscles  may  lacerate  the 
muscles  and  tear  the  blood  vessels  or  the  nerves 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  man  either  loses  his 
leg  from  the  rupture  of  the  vessels,  or  develops 
such  a  state  of  shock  that  he  doesn't  get  to  the 
evacuation  hospital  alive.    This  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  as  a  principle,  and  Colonel  Crile, 
in   his  last  article  on  "Shock,"  in  his  short, 
terse  sentences  on  his  things  that  you  are  to  do, 
says:    ''Put  on  the  Thomas  splint  as  far  for- 
ward   as   possible,"    and    he    is  talking  about 
shock.     Now  that  is  the  first  principle  of  the 
treatment  of  your  wounded  man — get  him  in 
alive.    That's  the  first  thing,  and  to  get  him  in 
alive  and  in  condition  so  that  the  surgeon  can 
operate  on  him,  or  fix  him  up;    this  splinting 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.     Previous  to  the 
use  of  the  splints  in  the  British  Army,  not  only 
a  large  number  of  femur  cases  died,  but  a  large 


number  of  them,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
C.  C.  S.,  were  in  such  a  state  of  shock  that' they 
could  not  be  operated  upon  and  had  to  be  de- 
shocked  before  they  could  undergo  operation, 
whicb,  of  course,  lessens  the  chances  of  recov- 
ery and  gives  the  infection  a  better  start.  Now, 
in  the  battle  of  Arras,  not  only  did  a  large 
number  come  in,  but  every  one  arrived  in  such 
condition  that  the  surgeons  could  perform  the 
operation  immediately. 

This  is  so  important  that  it  has  been  made  a 
definite  part  of  the  training  of  stretcher  bear- 
ers and  ambulance  corps  men  in  all  our  units, 
and  this  has  been  one  of  the  special  ta^ks  of  the 
orthopedic  surgeon.  The  orthopedic  surgeons 
assigned  to  the  divisions  have  given  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  for  the  stretcher  bearers. 

When  you  get  your  man  into  the  evacuation 
hospital,  the  closing  of  the  wound  is  carried  out 
by  the  surgeon,  and  in  our  organization  the 
chief  of  the  surgical  division  has  taken  charge 
of  the  case  at  this  period;  getting  him  there 
is  the  duty  of  the  divisional  orthopedic  sur- 
geons. After  he  has  had  his  operation  per- 
formed, then  the  question  of  putting  him  up 
in  proper  splints  begins  again,  and  at  first  the 
surgeons  tried  to  treat  and  splint  the  cases  they 
were  responsible  for  themselves.  But  since  this 
did  not  work  out  satisfactorily,  splinting  teams 
were  organized.  And  since  the  St.  Mihiel  fight 
as  soon  as  the  surgeon  has  finished  the  opera- 
tion he  steps  aside  from  the  table  and  the  splint 
team  assumes  charge  for  dressing,  splinting, 
and  transport.  The  team  is  composed  of  one 
orthopedic  ofBcer  and  two  enlisted  men  and 
these  enlisted  men  have  all  been  Class  C  men 
salvaged  through  the  training  battalions.  The 
splints  are  put  on  and  arranged  in  standard 
position.  Then  they  see  that  they  are  started 
oflF  properly  to  the  rear,  or  follow  them  to  the 
wards  to  see  that  they  are  taken  care  of  there, 
if,  for  any^  reason,  the  cases  are  to  remain. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  surgeon  he  is  free 
when  he  has  finished  the  operation.  He  steps, 
to  the  next  table  and  goes  on  with  his  operating. 
The  organization  which  is  now  in  use  has  re- 
sulted in  a  saving  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  output  of  the  hospital. 

In  the  war  work,  of  course,  you  do  not  have 
a  patient  in  one  hospital  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  At  home  we  expect  to  keep  a 
patient  in  a  hospital  until  he  is  well.  In  war 
this  is  impossible.  You  have  the  man  perhaps 
a  day  at  this  hospital;    probably  two  days  at 
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the  liext  one;  a  day  or  two  at  the  next,  and 
80  on,  and  the  man  may  be  in  half  a  dozen  be- 
fore lie  gets  to  the  base  port  to  go  home.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  you  see,  because  of  this, 
to  decide  upon  methods  or  i>ositions  as  well  as 
splints,  that  will  be  used  everywhere,  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  If  you  do  ad  was  done 
in  the  beginning,  put  up  the  leg  with  a  broken 
femur  much  flexed,  and  the  order  comes  to 
evacuate  the  case  the  next  day,  you  cannot 
evacuate  him  in  that  position ;  you  have  to  pull 
it  down.  If  you  have  had  him  up  there  three 
or  four  weeks  and  ossification  or  repair  has 
started,  and  you  pull  that  leg  down,  you  dam- 
age the  tissue,  and  delay  in  healing  naturally 
results.  After  much  study  it  was  decided  that 
certain  positions  were  most  favorable  for  trans- 
port, and  that  if  the  man  was  put  in  that  posi- 
tion on  the  operating  table  in  the  evacuation 
hospital  he  could  be  easily  handled  and  trans- 
ported without  disturbing  the  position  of  the 
bone.  The  positions  which  have  been  stand- 
ardized are  positions  which  will  be  pictured 
in  the  new  splint  manual,  which  will  be  a  hand- 
book on  the  treatment,  as  well  as  types,  of 
splints. 

You  can  put  the  man  up  in  30  degrees  of 
flexion  with  a  wound  of  the  thigh,  with  trac- 
tion, and  in  that  position  the  man  can  be 
moved  perfectly  well.  He  can  be  moved  in  am- 
bulance, he  can  be  taken  in  a  hospital  train, 
or  put  on  shipboard  and  sent  home  without 
once  disturbing  the  position.  Tn  that  way  you 
shorten  the  x>^riod  of  recovery  and  once  the 
splints  are*  applied  they  are  not  disturbed, 
and  the  splints  that  are  put  on  in  the  evacua- 
tion hospital  are  continued  wherever  the  man 
goes,  except  that  for  the  upper  leg  cases  when 
you  have  the  lacerated  wounds  around  the  but- 
tock, the  ring  cannot  be  used.  For  those  we  use 
•the  Hodgen  splint  (Pig.  6),  or  the  long  Listen 
(Fig.  7). 

'  The  other  type  of  splint  (Cabot  posterior 
wire  splint.  Fig.  8)  for  the  leg  is  this  one  here 
(showing)  which  was  designed  for  the  lower 
leg  and  ankle  injuries,  and  it  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  Thomas  splint  if  you  wish. 

Now,  for  the  arm  conditions,  the  principles 
are  the  same,  and  for  transport  in  the  field 
this  (Fig.  9)  is  the  splint  that  is  used,  similar 
to  this  one  for  the  leg.  It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple exactly.  The  Thomas  splint  has  be^n 
adapted  for  the  arm  and  the  arm  is  put  in  here. 
With  a  splint  like  this  on,  a  man  found  in  the 


Fxo.  e.^Hodgen  fplint  ^fspended  od  Balkan  fnme. 


liftoa  splint  M>plied  for  transport. 


Fie.  8.— Cabot  potterior  aplint 


tio.  9. — ^Thomaa  arm  splint  applied  for  transport  from  fidd. 

field  having  a  smashed  humerus  can  be  han- 
dled, in  the  field  in  an  ambulance,  or  on  a 
train,  with  little,  if  any  difficulty.  In  chang- 
ing dressings  the  traction  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. This  is  the  hinged  arm  splint  (show- 
ing) which  we  are  now  using  entirely.  At  the 
beginning  we  had  two  types :  one  with  a  fixed 
ring  and  the  other  with'  a  hinged  ring,  and  in 
the  new  splint  manual  this  will  be  the  only 
one.  We  won't  have  a  stiff  ring  for  the  arm 
at  all.  If  you  want,  for  instance,  the  arm  fixed 
at  the  elbow,  it  is  easy  to  bend  to  get  the  posi- 
tion. Every  case  in  the  field  of  arm  injurr 
would  be  brought  in  with  this  type  of  a  splint 
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on.  You  wouldn't  use  that  type  of  splint  for 
an  injury  to  the  wrist,  but  this  will  meet 
everything  above  the  wrist  that  you  have  to 
take  care  of  in  the  field. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  treat- 
ment, ,it  is  desirable  to  have  something  that 
makes  it  possible  to  get  traction  on  the  humerus 
with  the  elbow  flexed,  with  the  fracture  low 
down,  in  which  so  commonly  the  dower  frag- 
ment drops  backward  and  you  want  to  get  trac- 
tion downward  and  forward  on  the  arm.  This 
(Pig.  10)  i}  the  type  of  splint  that  we  use  for 


Pio.  10. — Jones   humerus   extemioo  qpliiit. 

that.  It  is  the  Jones  humerus  traction  splint, 
which  works  in  this  way  (illustrating).  With 
it  fastened  in  this  way  you  get  the  moderate 
pull  that  you  want  to  draw  the  fragment  into 
place  and  hold  it  there.  It  also  gives  you  a 
chance  to  put  the  hand  in  a  supinated  position 
so  that  when  it  ultimately  heals  the  lower  part 
will  be  in  normal  relation  to  the  upper  iiistead 
of  twisted  inward,  as  it  frequently  is.  This  is 
the  splint  you  see  much  used  in  the  low  hu- 
merus injuries. 

A  type  of  splint  has  been  devised  that  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  that  one  can  find  and 
that  is  this  wire  ladder  splint  (Pig.  11)   (show- 
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BoHom  View 
Fio.  11. — Wire    ladder    splint    material. 

ing),  which  is  nothing  but  two  pieces  of  steel 
with  these  cross  wires  soldered  on  to  it.  It 
hasn't  been  possible  to  supply  them  in  the 
numbers  required;    the   demand  has  been   so 


great.  You  can  use  it'  in  a  badly  smashed 
thigh  to  get  added  support.  You  can  put  it 
on  the  aide  of  a  splint  like  this.  The  number 
of  ways  in  which  you  can  use  it  is  infinite. 

For  the  forearm  there  is  nothing  better  tlian 
that  type  of  splint.  If  you  have  a  forearm 
badly  injured,  you  many  times  need  traction 
just  as  much  as  you  need  traction  of  the  leg 
for  the  femur  injuries.  You  can  accomplish 
it  perfectly  well  with  this  splint,  and  it  will 
give  the  satisfactory  supination.  (You  should 
never  put  a  forearm  in  pronation  position). 
With  the  splint  bandaged  to  the  upper  arm, 
with  your  traction  here,'  you  practically  have 
all  that  is  needed.  Then  for  the  rest  of  the 
splints: 

Where  you  want  a  support  for  a  smashed 
hand  this  wire  ladder  splint  (showing)  can 
be  bent  double  and  you  have  an  ideal 
splint.  That  has  been  supplied  to  our 
army. in  great  numbers;  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  have  been  used  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  the  most  useful  rough  and  ready  thing 
that  you  can  possibly  have.' 

Now,  there  is  one  simple  splint  that  is  used 
for  a  large  number  of  cases.  This  is  the  so- 
called  Jones  cock-up  splint  (Pig.  12).    This  is 


FW.  12. — Jones  oock-up  8|dlnt 

used  in  a  great  many  cases  of  gunshot  wounds. 
In  these  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  the 
hand  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  function 
of  the  member  will  be  the  best  possible.  It 
should  be  put  up  in  the  position  most  feasible 
for  ultimate  function.  It  leaves  the  fingers 
free  and  with  the  .wrist  dorsally  extended.  It 
is  also  a  very  good  splint  for  musculospiral 
cases  and  for  wrist  drop,  which  is  common  from 
all  these  battle  casualties. 

Now,  with  this  small  group  of  splints  that  I 
have  shown  you  here  you  have  splints  that  will 
meet  almost  everything  that  is  necessary  for 
army  work.  To  show  how  well  they  work,  when 
it  came  to  the  question  of  transporting  a  large 
number  of  our  seriously  wounded  to  the  States 
— the  reason  for  sending  them  being  that  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  army  there  was  dif- 
ficulty in  establishing  hospitals  fast  enough  to 
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take  care  of  the  wounded' — it  was  necessary  to 
try  out  a  system  of  handling  cases  to  see  if  we 
could  get  them  home  without  harm  to  the  men. 
At  first  it  was  thought  impossible,  but  the  mili- 
tary necessity  made  it  necessary.  When  the 
first  group  of  men  were  taken  down  to  the  ship 
and  put  aboard  I  went  myself  with  the  convoy 
to  the  ship.  I  went  on  board  each  ship  and 
explained  to  each  ship's  surgeons  the  type  of 
splints  which  the  men  in  the  convoy  had,  and 
demonstrated  four  splints — ^that's  all — and  I 
was  able  to  say  to  them  that  the  only  thing 
they  need  learn  would  be  four  splints  and  that 
would  cover  everything  we  would  send  home. 

What  I  have  shown  you  now  represents  the 
splints  that  are  standard  in  the  United  States 
Army.  They  will  meet  practically  all  needs,  and 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  these  same  things,  which 
have  shown  such  splendid  results  for  the  army, 
will  be  used  in  civil  hospitals,  so  that  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  We  are  never 
going  back  to  the  .Buck's  extension  and  T 
splints  for  femur  cases  if  we  are  to  get  the  best 
results. 

Care  of  Avvputation  Cases,  Another  respon- 
sibility which  has  been'  put  upon  the  Division 
of  Orthopedic  Surgery  is  the  car^  of  the  cases 
in  which  amputation  of  one  or  the  other  ex- 
tremity has  been  necessary.  It  has  been  found 
that  if  these  cases  are  handled  rightly  that  their 
stay  in  the  hospital  is  relatively  short  and  that 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks  from  the  time  of  the 
amputation,  the  majority  of  the  cases  can  be 
up  and  about,  the  leg  cases  walking  about  ui>on 
temporary  artificial  limbs.  The  chief  matter 
of  importance  in  these  cases  was  to  prevent  un- 
necessary retraction  of  the  stumps  in  healing 
and  to.  prevent  the  contracture  of  the  joint 
next  above.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  very 
largely  over  here  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Philip  D.  Wilson,  who  has  been  assigned  to  the 
orthopedic  division,  and  the  men,  upon  their 
return  to  the  States,  will  in  proper  time  have 
the  permanent  legs  fitted  under  the  direction  of 
the  army  organization. 

Occupational  Therapy.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  thorough  the  organization  of  the  army 
is  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  function  of 
the  injured  part  with  our  men,  the  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  use  of  the  injured  part  up  to 
the  limit  of  toleration  assists  in  healing  and 
prevents  harmful  contractures  has  been 
constantly     borne     in     mind,     and     a     corps 


of  reconstruction  aides  baS'  been  created 
and  curative  workshops  established.  In  the 
first  place,  while  the  patient  is  still  lying 
in  bed  he  is  encouraged  to  use  his  hand  or 
damaged  part  as  much  as  possible  and  special 
occupations  have  been  arranged  to  encourage 
such  activity.  Not  only  does  this  assist  in  the 
healing  of  the  part  locally,  but  the  general  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  patient  (a  very  imx)ortant 
factor)  is  of  course  much  improved  and  his 
restlessness,  which  otherwise  would  naturally  be 
expected,  is  largely  controlled.  Even  tiiougfa 
the  injured  part  may  be  of  the  lower  leg,  early 
occupations  in  which  the  halids  alone  are  in- 
volved assist  in  the  recovery,  since  when  the 
man  is  fully  occupied  he  is  much  less  resUess, 
there  is  much  less  unnecessary  moving  about  in 
bed — ^with  the  natural  improvement  of  the  local 
part.  When  it  is  possible  for  the  patients  to 
be  up  and  about,  the  curative  shops  are  used  for 
the  same  general  reasons. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  the  organization 
of  the  Orthopedic  Section  of  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army  has  been  planned  largely  to  insure 
the  most  perfect  restoration  of  function  that  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  with  the  wounded  men, 
and  this  emphasis  upon  the  function  as  the 
basis  of  the  ultimate  test  or  result  must  be 
carried  into  civil  life  the  same  as  it  has  been 
insisted  upon  in  the  army  organization. 

These,  in  general,  gentlemen,  are  the  plans 
under  which  our  Division  has  been  operating 
and  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  in  compliment 
of  the  men  who  have  done  so  much  of  the  work 
or  of  the  way  in  which  the  regular  Medical 
Corps  has  supported  us  in  our  activities.  Be- 
cause of  this  work  and  knowing  personally  of 
the  results  as  -they  are  coming  to  the  base  ports, 
I  have  a  very  strong*  feeling  that  when  we  go 
home  there  will  not  be  many  of  the  wounded 
men  whom  we  will  see  about  of  whom  we  will 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  or  who  will  be  re- 
flections upon  the  medical  care  received  over 
here. 


Suffering  in  the  Far  East. — At  a  recait 
meeting  of  workers  for  the  American  Women's 
Hospitals,  prior  to  opening  a  campaign  for 
$40,000  in  this  state,  the  sufferings  of  the  people' 
in  devastated  portions  of  France,  Serbia,  and 
Armenia  were  described  by  Dr.  Barbara  Hunt. 
An  effort  will  be  made  through  the  country  to 
raise  $250,000. 
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(Original  Artirk. 

APPLIED  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Bt  Capt.  C.  L.  Lowman,  San  Francisco. 

To  most  of  us  the  term  anthropology  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  archeology  and  conveys  lit- 
tle meaning  except  in  reference  to  dead  bones 
and  prehistoric  remains.  Few  of  us  ever  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  a  live  subject  and  deals  with 
matters  of  practical  value  to  us  as  medical  prac- 
titioners in  our  every  day  work.  We  presume, 
of  course,  that  to  professors  of  comparative 
anatomy  in  our  colleges  it  would  be  a  subject 
of  value;  but  most  of  us  will  immediately  think 
of  the  college  museum  when  the  term  is  men- 
tioned. About  the  closest  that  most  of  us  get 
to  the  subject  is  in  taking  the  weight  height, 
and  occasionally  girths  in  connection  with  phy- 
sical examinations  or  for  vital  statistics.  A  lit- 
tle more  exact  application  of  anthropometry  is 
in  use  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  physi- 
cal educational  departments  of  our  high 
schools  and  colleges,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  many  of  them 'the  information  recorded  has 
not  been  translated  into  action  designed  to  meet 
or  correct  physical  needs  demonstrated  by  the 
examinations. 

We  all  of  us  use,  every  day  in  our  practice, 
isolated  anthropologic  facts,  but  we  are  apt  to 
lay  most  of  the  stress  on  symptoms,  pathology, 
and  therapy.  It  is  only  when  we  have  some 
very  obvious  symptoms  which  we**  recognize  as 
occurring  usually  in  certain  types;  for  ex- 
ample, in  some  endocrine  disturbances,  or  in 
enteroptosis,  which  we  know  is  usually  found 
in  types  with  relaxed  backs,  that  we  give  any 
consideration  to  facts  referring  to  types  of 
body  or  variations  from  some  vague  norm  which 
lurks  in  the  dimmer  recesses  of  our  thinking. 
Very  comprehensive  and  valuable  data  will  be 
obtained  if,  in  beginning  our  examinations  of 
patients,  we  approach  the  matter  primarily,  not 
with  symptoms  or  pathology  in  mind,  but  with 
the  idea  of  noting  the  general  type,  then  the 
smaller  variations  peculiar  to  the  type.  We 
should  not  prejudice  our  opinion  or  conclusion 
in  advance  even  when  there  is  a  perfectly  obvious 
pathologic  fact  staring  us  in  the  face.  For  in- 
stance, a  case  of  obvious  Pott's  disease  may 
present  itself  for  examination;  we  should  not 
just  look  at  the  case,  diagnose  tuberculosis  of 
the  spine  and  recommend  treatment  for  that 


condition  only.  If  we  woiild  temporarily  for- 
get the  obvious  lesion,  and  note  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  of  the  thin  flat-chested  type,  and 
would  be  apt  to  have  other  postural  defects, 
we  would  strip  the  patient  and  record  the  ex- 
act anthropologic  findings — noting  faulty  body 
mechanics  which  are  usually  in  accordance  with 
the  type.  Or  take  another  illustration — ^that 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Our  first  observa- 
tion, plus  a  few  sentences  in  the  history,'  make 
us  suspicious  at  once,  and  the  patient  is  stripped 
to  the  waist,  lungs  examined,  and  treatment 
for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  outlined.  If  we 
bad  gone  a  little  further  and  momentarily  dis- 
regarded the  essential  diagnosis,  we  should 
have  correlated  in  our  mind  that  most  tu'ber- 
cular  individuals  have  other  conditions  which 
cause  disturbances  of  function.  Consequently, 
on  having  the  patient  stand,  wholly  stripped, 
we  might  note  more  or  less  abnormal  spinal 
and  pelvic  alignment,  some  knock-knee  and  flat 
or  weak  feet.  Now,  if  it  is  important  to  at- 
tend to  the  correction  of  these  static  deviations 
in  otherwise  normal  individuals  on  a  basis  of 
relieving  their  strain  and  increasing  their  ef- 
ficiency, how  much  more  essential  is  it  to  do  so 
in  the  case  mentioned.  Yet  the  fact  is  that 
seldom  are  all  these  disturbing  elements  con- 
sidered, the  pathologic  process  only  being 
treated.  As  rest  and  conservation  of  nerve 
force  are  vital  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular 
cases,  is  it  wise  to  allow  ^  woman  with  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis  and  weak  feet,  to  continue  to 
walk  around  on  a  narrow-heeled  shoe  and  wear- 
ing an  improper  corset? 

For  purposes  of  quick  observation,  a  very 
rough  classification  is  sufiiciently  practical  for 
everyday  use  in  the  general  sizing  upl  of  pa- 
tients. 

1.  The  slender,  lythe  type. 

2.  The  short,  wide,  stout  type. 

3.  The  intermediate  type. 

In  the  latter  class  fall  the  medium,  or  what  we 
actually  think  of  as  the  average  normal.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  several  writers,  espe- 
cially Goldthwait,  certain  physical  findings  are 
met  with  in  each  group,  i.e.,  the  temperamental- 
ly nervous,  high  strung  individuals  are  usually 
in  class  1.  They  are. quite  apt  to  be  neurotic, 
likely  to  be  over  ambitious,  and  to  try  to  carry 
a  40  h.p.  load  with  a  10  h.p.  body.  They  usual- 
ly have  static  deviations  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Long  backs  are  apt  to  be  weak  backs :  long  nar- 
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row,  low  arched  feet  are  potentially  weak  feet. 
The  long  flat  chest  which  we  know  as  phthisi- 
cal occurs  in  this  type,  and  as  the  name  implies, 
it  predisposes  to  tuberculosis.  The  usual  re- 
laxed posture  predis-poses  to  visceroptosis,  which 
in  adults  is  a  marked  factor  in  functional  dis- 
turbances of  many  kinds.  Similarly,  those  of  the 
^ort  type  are  apt  to  be  phlegmatic,  slow  mov- 
ing, and  sluggish;  are  apt  to  develop  obesity; 
oxidize  slowly;  are  hypo-thyroidal,  with  skin 
perhaps  dry,  fingers  stubby,  hands  squared,  etc. 
Posturally,  they  may  have  droop  shoulders, 
hollow  backs,  knock  knees,  pronated  and  weak 
feet  and,  later  on  depressed  arches.  Still  later 
they  are  prone  to  develop  such  joint  conditions 
as  hyp^rtrophied  synovial  linings  with  fatty 
fringes  and  villous  arthritis;  varicose  veins  and 
poor  circulation  in  the  extremities;  pendulous 
breasts  and  abdomen;  toxaemias  due  to  intesr- 
tinal  stasis,  and  neuritic  disturbances.  Those 
of  the  middle  type,  who  are  more  apt  to  be 
nearer  our  ideal  normal,  are  not  the  ones  who 
make  up  the  general  run  of  the  practitioner's 
eases.  They  seek  medical  relief  only  for  inju- 
ries, acute  infections,  and  such  conditions.  It  is 
in  the  other  two  groups  that  most  chronic  ail- 
ments are  developed  and  they  make  up  by  far 
the  greater  number  who  have  lowered  physical 
efSciency  of  so-called  functional  disturbances. 

Now  if  the  correlation  of  these  facts  is  borne 
in  mind,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  more  com- 
prehensive and  valuable  examinations  will  be 
made  and  the  appreciation  and  correction  of  ele- 
ments of  faulty  bodily  alignment  will  be  the 
means  of  curing  or  improving  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  functional  disturbances.  Those 
potential  weaknesses  that  reduce  efficiency  and 
,  waste  the  vital  energy,  which,  is  so  much  needed 
to  combat  pathological  processes,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  the  highest  degree  of  good 
results  is  to  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  skele- 
tal faults  must  be  noted  and  corrected  in  all 
cases,  both  functional  and  pathological,  or  re- 
sults will  not  be  as  highly  satisfactory  as  they 
should  be.  When  we  come  to  realize  that  at- 
tention to  postural  faults  in  the  adult  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  and  that  certain  types  are 
more  prone  than  others  to  have  potential  weak- 
nesses, we  will  pay  closer  attention  to  these  facts 
in  relation  to  the  growing  generation. 

One   of  the  most  instructive  lessons  of  this 
^reat    war    is    that    the    number    of    recruits  i 


and  that  a  great  percentage  even  of  those  ac- 
cepted have  filled  up  development  battalions 
and  convalescent  detachments.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  numbers  and  percentages  will  be 
known  and  this  information  shouldbe  thoughtful- 
ly weighed  and  oiir  future  policy  modified  by  it. 
Our  schools  and  colleges  must  change  their  poli- 
cies in  regard  to  their  physical  educational 
methods.  More  corrective  elements  must  be  intro- 
duced; in  fact  special  departments  for  handling 
corrective  posture  work  must  be  established. 
Heretofore  this  work  has  been  left  almost  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  educators  and  physical  direc- 
tors who  have  not  had  the  proper  cooperation 
or  supervision  of  the  medical  fraternity,  and 
consequently  this  phase  of  the  situation  has  not 
been  deeply  appreciated  or  fully  enough  devel- 
oped. .  The  appreciation  by  the  physician  and 
surgeon  of  the  relation  of  postural  faults  to  the 
physical  deficiencies  and  ills  of  adult  life  will 
open  the  way  to  one  of  the  greatest  applications 
of  preventive  measures  that  has  ever  taken 
place.  I  do  not  think- it  is  too  visionary  a 
thing  to  suggest  that  with  the  establidmient  of 
some  form  of  universal  physical  training,  or  uni- 
versal military  training,  the  government  an- 
thropological service  could  readily  be  expanded 
and  universal  physical  examinations  of  all  chil- 
dren be  made  by  it.  Such  records,  preserved, 
would  be  invaluable  during  the  life  of  that  in- 
dividual. 

The  work  ^ready  accomplished  in  connection 
with  the  recent  national  baby  saving  campaigns 
demonstrates  how  this  sort  of  thing  could  be 
done.  With  reasonably  simple  and  easily  un- 
derstood charts,  and  an  organization  developed 
from  the  nucleus  of  trained  workers  already  in 
government  service,  the  task  would  be  no  more 
diSOScult  than  the  baby  saving  campaign  already 
mentioned.  Speed  or  time  would  not  be  so  es- 
sential as  to  necessitate  making  the  examina- 
tions at  the  same  time  for  all  the  children.  Any 
time  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  child 
enters  the  grade  school  would  be  satisfactory. 
This  need  not  in  any  limited  sense  be  a  medical 
examination,  but  a  purely  physical  one,  and  be- 
ing a  government  survey,  it  would  be  imper- 
sonal and  ought  not  to  be  objectionable  to  aoy 
large  group  of  citizens. 

Many  points  worked  out  in  the  recent  exam- 
inations of  large  groups  of  men  for  army  serv- 
ice would  be  helpful  for  this  general  examina- 
rejected  for  physical  defects  has  been  very  larpre,  I  tion    of    school    children.      Triplicate    records 
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would  be  of  value,  one  for  the  government,  one 
for  the  school,  and  one  for  the  parents.  The 
most  important  data  should  jbe  strictly  an- 
thropologic ;  especially  the  measurements  of  leg 
and  body  lengths,  the  few  important  girths, 
type  of  chest  and  back,  foot  conditions  in  ref- 
erence to  weight  bearing,  and  the  notation  of 
potential  weak  points  and  such  static  faults 
as  are  already  manifest.  Other  important  data, 
such  as  condition  of  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat, 
teeth,  etc.,  should  also  be  r^stered.  .  The  ques- 
tion of  mental  testing  and  examination  might 
also  be  undertaken,  but  would  not  be  essential 
from. the  standpoint  of  anthropometry. 

This  could  serve  as  a  proper  guide  in  the 
growth  and  development  work  throughout  the 
school  life.  It  would  be  of  very  great  value  to 
any  physician  or  surgeon  handling  a  given  case, 
as  a  matter  of  reference.  It  would  aid  in 
straightening  out  many  a  medico-legal  tangle 
involved  in  accident  compensation  cases.  Going 
back  to  an  early  government  record  would  be 
of  great  value  in  establishing  facts  regarding 
physical  conditions.  Its  chief  value  would  be 
in  its  aid  to  the  early  establishment  of  correc- 
tive prophylactic  therapy. 

We  should  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
lessons  learned  during  the  past  four  years  and 
there  is  none  more  evident  than  the  necessity  of 
increasing  to  the  highest  possible  point  the 
strength  and  eiBciency  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion. We  shall  undoubtedly  advance  to  a  more 
prosperous  and  intensive  stage  of  progress,  ne- 
cessitating greater  exactions  on  the  strength 
and  nerve  power  of  the  nation — and  how  better 
can  we  prepare  to  meet  such  an  advance  than 
by  taking  stock  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  of  today?  The  medical  profession 
should  be  among  those  most  interested  in  this 
matter,  because  by  training  and  inclination 
they  stand  for  advance  in  all  preventive  meas- 
ures. With  this  in  view,  greater  importance 
must  be  attached  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
those  facts  of  anthropology  which  will  enable 
our  medical  students  to  recognize  that  devia- 
tions of  skeletal  alignment,  as  well  as  organic 
malfunction,  ultimately  result  in  symptoms, 
and  that  the  time  to  treat  such  deviations  of 
alignment  is  in  their  incipiency,  which  occurs 
in  early  childhood. 


Attierirait  Hf biral  Vingrattlrif  b. 


DAVIS,  NATHAN  SMITH  (1817-1904)  .• 

Untiring,  irrepressible,  uncompromising  and 
incorruptible,  Nathan  Smith  Davis  occupied  for 
half  a  century  a  shining  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  father  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  author  of  a  History  of  Medical 
Education  and  Institutions  of  the  United  States 
(1851).  In  Chicago,  which  became  his  adopted 
home  in  1849,  he  soon  distanced  all  rivals  in  the 
race  for  fame,  popularity  and  material  success. 

He  was  bom  in  Greene,  Chenkngo  (bounty. 
New  York,  January  9,  1817.  His  parents,  Dow 
Davis  and  Eleanor  (Sjnith)  Davis,  were  pioneers 
and  the  fitst  16  years  6f  his  life  were  spent  on 
a  farm.  From  early  childhood  he  was  spare  of 
habit,  his  apparently  frail  body  being  dominated 
by  an  unusually  active  and  tireless  mind.  His 
forehead  was  high  and  broad,  and  his  head, 
which  seemed  too  large  for  his  body,  gave  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  his  chief  characteristic,  an  in- 
tense and  dominating  intellectuality.  His  intel- 
lectual superiority  first  manifested  itself  in  his 
work  at  the  village  school  and  led  his  father  to 
give  him  the  advantages  of  a  l^igher  course  of 
study  at  Cazenovia  Seminary  in  Madison 
Oounty.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
ofSce  of  Dr.  Daniel  Clark  of  Smithville  Flats, 
and  continued  it  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Jackson  of  Binghamton  until  he  graduated,  in> 

1837,  from  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Western 
New  York  at  Fairfield,  before  he  was  21  years 
of  age.  His  thesds  on  ** Animal  Temperature" 
was  selected  by  the  faculty  to  be  read  at  the 
annual  Commencement  exercises. 

Dr.  Davis  practised  in  Vienna,  N.  Y.,  1837- 

1838,  and  in  Binghamton  from  1838  to  1847.  In 
1838  he  married  Anna  Maria  Parker  of  Vienna, 
N.  Y.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  a  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons.  Both  of  the  sons  became  physi- 
cians. The  elder.  Dr.  Frank  Davis,  showed  prom- 
ise but  died  of  miliary  abscess  of  the  kidneys 
after  about  ten  years  of  practice.  The  younger 
son,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  2nd,  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  practice  and  teaching,  and,  later,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Northwestern  University  Med- 
ical School.  A  grandson,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  3rd, 
is  already  well  started  in  a  successful  career. 

At  Binghamton  he  soon  became  prominent  in 

♦  From  the  forthcoming  "American  Medical  Biography,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Burra^e.  Any  important 
ad'litions  or  corrections  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 
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medical  matters.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Broome  County  Medical  Society  from  1841  to 
1843;  librarian,  from  1843  to  1847;  and  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  censors  for  several  yeats. 
From  1843  to  1846  he  represented  the  county 
society  in  the  New  York  State  Society.  He  of- 
fered resolutions  at  the  State  Society  in  1843 
calling  for  a  lengthening  and  grading  of  the 
medical  course  of  instruction.  The  discussions 
of  these  resolutions  led  to  the  calling  of  a  na- 
tional medical  convention  in  New  York  in  1846, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  The  acquaintance  he  formed 
during  the  time  of  his  activities  in  the  state 
medical  society  and  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Medical  Society  and  in  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  led  him  to 
move  to  New  York  City  in  1847.  Here  he  took 
charge  of  the  dissecting  room  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  lectured  on  medical 
jurisprudence  in  the  spring  course,  and  took 
editorial  charge  of  the  Annalist,  a  semi-monthly 
medical  journal. 

In  1849  he  moved  to  Chicago  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  physiology  and  general  pathol- 
ogy in  Rush  Medical  College.  In  1850,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine.  Mercy 
Hospital,  which  was  opened  to  the  public 
through  his  invitation,  was  the  first  public  hos- 
pital in  Chicago.  In  1851,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
took  charge  of  it  and  have  controlled  it  since,  in 
affiliation  with  the  Northwestern  University. 

In  1859,  he  and  a  few  other  Rush  College 
professors  founded  the  Medical  Department  of 
Lind  University.  Upon  the  extinction  of  that 
college,  they  founded,  in  1863,  the  Chicago  Med- 
ical College,  of  which  he  was  professor  of  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine,  and  later  enter- 
itus  professor,  until  his  death.  He  was  dean  of 
the  faculty  until  he  ceased  active  work  in  the 
college.  Here  his  pioneer  ideas  about  system- 
atic medical  instruotion  were  carried  out,  and 
Chicago  Medical  College  became  the  first  medi- 
cal college  to  adopt  a  three  years'  graded  course. 
In  the  70 's,  and  mainly  through  his  eflPorts,  the 
college  became  the  medical  department  of  the 
Northwestern  University. 

Dr.  Davis  was  one  of  those  who  organized  the 
Illinois  Medical  Society  and  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Society.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  the  Illinois  State  Microscopical  Society, 


the  Union  CoUege  of  Law,  and  the  Wasftiingtoa 
ian  Home.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
many  medical  and  scientific  societies  in  this  and 
foreign  countries,  and  was  honored  by  most  of 
the  societies  to  which  he  belonged  by  election  to 
official  positions. 

His  ability  shone  brightest,  perhaps,  as  a 
writer  and  orator.  Besides  having  edited  the 
Annalist  at  New  York,  he  was  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  Jowmal  from  1855  to  1859.  la 
1860,  he  founded  the  Chicago  Medical  Exam- 
iner and  edited  it  until  it  became  merged  with 
the  Chicago  Medical  Journal,  in  1873.  He  was 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  from  its  establishment,  in  1883, 
until  he  resigned,  in  1889.  At  diflPerent  times 
he  was  also  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  of  the  Eclectic  Journal 
of  Education  and  Literary  Review,  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Medical  Temperance  Quarterly.  He  wrote 
a  textbook  entitled,  **  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,'*  1884;  second  edition, 
1887,  Chicago;  a  ** Textbook  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,''  New  York,  1848,  for  whieh  he  re- 
ceived a  prize  from  the  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society;  a  *' History  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation," Chicago,  1855;  **  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Various  Important  Diseases"  (two ^editions), 
edited  by  his  son,  Frank  H.  Davis,  and  many 
monographs  upon  medical  subjects,  of  which 
those  on  alcohol,  temperance  and  medical  educa- 
tion attracted  most  attention. 

As  an  orator,  he  excelled,  and  he  made  good 
us  of  his  oratorical  ability.  Temperance  was  one 
of  his  favorite  topics,  and  he  lectured  fre- 
quently on  subjects  connected  with  hygiene  and 
popular  science.  As  a  medical  lecturer  he  had 
few  equals  in  his  d«ty.  His  exposition  of  a  sub- 
ject in  the  classroom  was  clear  and  sy^ematic, 
and  but  few  of  his  students  began  practice  with- 
out knowing  how  to  use  the  Davis  treatment  in 
successful  competition  with  their  rivals.  But 
it  was  when  giving  advice  to  his  students  and 
discoursing  upon  their  duties  and  opportunities, 
and  revealing  to  them  the  ideals  of  conduct  and 
achievement  which  they  saw  carried  out  so 
faithfully  in  him,  that  he  became  eloquent  and 
inspiring.  As  his  student,  the  writer  does  not 
remember  so  much  what  he  said  about  achieve- 
ment, as  how  he  made  him  feel  about  it  The 
words  are  gone  but  their  influence  remains.  Our 
knowledge  was  acquired  from  all  of  our  profes- 
sors, but  our  inspiration  came  from  him. 

Dr.  Davis  died  June  16,  1904,  at  the  ripe  fwre 
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of  87  ^ears,  and  is  remembered  as  one.,  of  the 
greatest  and.  most  influential  Chicagoans  of  his 
time.  .He  was  ever  active  as  a  leader  and  pro- 
motor  oi  reforms  and  improvements  in  public 
and  private  life.  He  was  a  family  physician  in 
tiie  old  and  best  sense  of  the  term.  Although 
he  had  a  large  consultation  practice  he  never 
refused  to  visit  the  poor,  and  never  made  his 
charges  out  of  proportion  to  their  means.  HLs 
capacity  for. work  was  extraordinary.  His  pri. 
vate  practice  and  consultation  work  were 
enough  to  monopolize  the  energies  of  an  ordi- 
nary man;  his  doUege  and  hospital  and  medical 
organization  work  were  enough  for  another; 
while  his  editorial  duties,  his  medical  writings 
and  scattered  work  on  temperance  and  other 
public  reforms  would  be  considered  sufB'cient  to 
take  up  the  time  of  still  another.  Probably  no 
man  ever  made  better  use  of  his  evenings  and 
nights  than  he.  Every  moment  not  utilized  in 
sleep  was  utilized  in  work.  Such  was  his  devo- 
tion to  his  work  and  so  ardent  his  desire  to  ac- 
complish his  ideals  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  amusements  and  vacations.  Different 
kinds  of  work  constituted  all  of  the  change  he 
required.  He  was  glad  to  get  home  at  night 
from  the  cares  of  his  practice  to  the  peace  of 
his  editoriaUor  other  literary  work,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  glad  to  see  his  patients  again. 
The  world  is  changing.  This  type  of  man  is  be- 
coming a  rarity.  What  have  we  to  make  up  for 
it?  It  is  good  for  us  to  preserve  the  records  of 
such  lives  that  we  may  compare  notes  and  have 
a  standard  for  self-<*riticism  in  these  days  that 
are  so  different. 

Henry  T.  Byfobd,  M.D. 


THACHBB,  JAMBS  (1754-1844)  .• 

St^vnding  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  medical 
historical  writers  in  this  country  is  the  name  of 
James  Thaoher,  son  of  John  Thacher  of  Barn- 
stable and  of  a  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Norton  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachusetts.  James  was 
bom  at  Barnstable,  February  14,  1754.  As 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  common  school  edu- 
cation he  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Abner  Her- 
sey  of  Barnstable  and  then,  aroused  to  enthusi- 
asm by  the  opening  events  of  the  American  Rev- 

*  From  the  forthcoming  "American  Medical  Biognphy,"  by  Dr. 
Howard  A.  "  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  U  Bunage.  Any  important 
additions  or  coriections  will  be  welcomed  by  the  authors. 


olution,  he  went  up  for  examination  as  surgeon's 
mate  in  the  army,  passed  high  in  his  tests,  and 
obtaining  his  appointment,  served  under  Dr. 
John  Warren  at  various  small  hospitals  in  Cam- 
bridge for  a  year.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the 
position  of  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  during  the 
succeeding  feeven  years  traversed  the  colonies 
from  Castine,  Maine,  to  Yorktown,  in  Virginia; 
next,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  sharpshooters; 
once  on  the  ill-f ated  Penobscot  expedition ;  then 
in  charge  of  a  chain  of  hospitals  containing  al- 
together 500 -beds;  and,  finaBy,  he  was  present 
at  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  During  that 
time  he  obtained  wide  experience  in  medioine 
and  in  military  surgery.  Retiring  from  the 
army  ttanuary  1,  1783,  he  settled  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  married,  in  the  following  year, 
Susannah  Hayward  of  Bridgewater,  near  at 
hand,  and  to  the  very  end  of  his  long  life  con- 
tinued active  in  practice  or  in  medieo-litemry 
labors.  In  childhood  he  had  acquired  a  slight 
deafness,  which  gradually  increased  with  age; 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  harden  and  a  distressing  tin- 
nitus, he  labored  cheerfully  to  the  end,  devoting 
his  declining  yeare  to  the  preservation  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to  act  as  a  guide 
to  strangers  in  Plymouth,  every  historic  charac- 
ter and  mansion  of  which  he  knew  by  heart. 
There  he  died,  May  24, 1844,  when  in  his  ninetyr 
first  year. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  a  voluminous  writer,  begin- 
ning as  early  as  1802,  when  he  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  art  of  making  marine  salt  from 
sea  water  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  His  "American  New  Dispensatory'' 
appeared  in  1830,  a  fourth  edition  in  1821^ 
and  ** Modem  Practice  of  Physic"  in  1817, 
followed  by  a  second  edition  in  1821.  Next 
year  came  a  charming  book,  '^The  American 
Orchardist,"  in  which  he  not  only  showed 
how  to  grow  fine  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
grapes,  but  gave  space  to  the  manufacture  of 
cider  and  wine  from  apples  and  currants.  A 
modt  interesting  book  was  his  ''Military  Journal 
during  the  American  Revolutionary  War," 
(1853) ,  written-day  by  day  for  nearly  eight  years, 
Amongst  the  many  noteworthy  episodes  in  this 
splendid  volume  are  the  visit  of  Washington  to 
the  hospital  of  which  Dr.  Thacher  had  charge, 
his  accounts  of  the  personality  of  our  national 
hero  at  the  bedside  of  the  wounded,  on  horse- 
back, or  standing  amidst  his  staff,  or  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  General  and  Mrs.  Washington,  to 
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whieh  Thadier  wu  inyhed  as  a  partieular 
gruest.  Then  we  paas  to  a  word  pictare  of  the 
eapbare  and  execuikm  of  Major  Andri,  the  pa- 
thetic seene  of  the  eourt-martial  of  mutineem  in 
the  midflt  of  the  depths  of  winter;  that  silver 
bullet  swallowed  by  a  spy,  with  its  ineriminating 
letten  inside,  brouerht  back  to  the  world  by 
Thacher's  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  and  personal 
meetings  with  Lafayette,  who  was  his  patient 
for  a  while.  The  end  of  this  famous  book  i^ 
enriched  with  unexcelled  lives  of  Lafayette, 
Steuben,  and  other  men  of  army  -fame  during 
the  Revolution. 

Although  Dr.  Thaoher  wrote  many  papers  for 
the  medical  journals  of  his  era,  on  such  topics 
as  ''Hydrophobia"  and  ''Medical  Plants"  his 
moffnufn  opus  is  the  "American  Medical  Biog- 
raphy,"  published  as  two  volumes  in  one,  in 
1828.  This  is  made  up  of  163  biographies  in  716 
octavo  pages  with  14  delightful  portraits  of  the 
eminent  physicians  of  his  time  and  of  the  past, 
introduced  with  a  very  readable  history  of  med- 
icine in  America.  In  his  preface  he  say^ :  ' '  Ma- 
terials for  this  work  have  been  so  abundantly 
accumulated  that  the  author  has  been  obliged  to 
suppress  some  memoirs,  and  to  retrench  others, 
lest  the  volume  should  be  augmented  to  lui- 
wieldly  size  ..."  This  work  remiains  the 
fountain  head  of  American  medical  biography 
and  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  fame  of 
James  Thacher.  Not  only  does  it  reveal  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  the  character  and  works 
of  the  leaders  in  medicine,  but  it  proves  his 
wide  friendship  with  his  contemporaries,  for  he 
received  assistance  from  a  large  number  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  day,  notably  Hosack  and 
Francis  of  New  York,  Mease  of  Philadelphia, 
Thomas  Miner  and  S.  B.  Woodward  of  Con- 
necticut, and  G.  C.  Shattuck  of  Boston. 

Other  works  of  Dr.  Thacher  were  a  '* Practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Bees," 
(1829)5  **  Essay  on  Demoiiolojary,  Ghosts,  Ap- 
paritions and  Popular  Superstitions/'  (1831)  ; 
and  a  ** History  of  Plymouth,"  (1832). 

In  writing  even  a  brief  notice  of  this  once 
well-remembered  physician  we  should  not  forget 
to  point  out  that  he  stood  so  well  as  a  teacher 
in  medicine  that  he  was  invited,  but  declined, 
to  lecture  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine at  the  Faii-field  Medical  School  in  1813, 
when  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck  resigned,  owing  to  dif- 
ficulties of  winter  travel.  Thacher  was  one  of 
those  men  who  love  to  write  letters,  and  those 
of  his  that  have  been  preser\'ed  only  eaase  re- 


gret that  more  were  not  Mtved,  exhaling  aa  tiiej 
do  the  charming  peraooal  traits  of  the  writer. 
He  beliered  in  medicine,  laughed  at  little  doae^ 
favored  phlebotomy,  at  least  in  desperate  pneu- 
monia, and  gave  mueh  time  to  bo^y  and  its 
development  for  the  usee  of  medicine. .  Harvaid 
conferred  on  him  her  A.M.,  in  1806,  and  in  1810 
both  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  gave  him  their 
honorary  M.  D.'a. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  w(N!tU  the  full  life  of  this 
able  phyaician  it  should  be  said  that,  in  spite 
of  the  misfortune  of  deafness^  whieh  long  de- 
barred him  from  a  satisflactory  speaking  ac 
quaintance  with  people  around  him,  he  studied 
assiduously  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients  and 
posterity,  and  in  his  published  works  he  has  left 
a  name  that  will  endure  so  long  as  American 
medicine  has  a  history. 

James  A.  Spalding,  M.D. 

•nUOaBAPKT. 

SMto»  MediMl  m4  Smgictl  Journal,  1891/ enlT.  (J.  B.  Bn 
Oommun.  ICMt.  Med.  Soci«tr,  1844,  wiL  pL  8,  16t. 
"LlTca  ot  Emin.  Ahmt.  Phjiiciana^"  S.  D.  Qxom,  ILD. 
Amer.  Med.  Bl<«..  S.  W.  WUIUbm,  M.D.,  OraeirfMd.  1845. 
Mas.  letters  in  poflBeaiion  of  J.  A.  Spaldiiv,  IC.D. 


WARREN,  JONATHAN  MASON  (1811-1867)* 

Jonathan  Mason  Warren  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton on  February  5,  1811,  in  tiie  house  No.  2 
Park  Street,  then  occupied  by  his  parents,  and 
died  there  on  August  19, 1867. 

He. was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  John  CoUins 
Warren  and  grandson  of  Dr.  John  Warren.  In 
1820  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  re- 
lAaining  there  through  the  full  term,  graduated 
with  his  class  in  1825.  After  studying  two  years 
with  a  private  tutor  he  entered  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Sophomore  class  of  Harvard  in  1827.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  owing  to  ill  health,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  college.  He  retained,  how^ 
ever,  his  associations  with  the  class  of  1830,  and 
in  1844  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard 
and  iu  1849  became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society.  Invalidism  due  to  dyspepsia 
brought  on  probably  by  too  close  an  adherence 
to  the  system  of  the  day  of  much  and  exacting 
attendance  at  school  exercises  which  left  but 
little  time  for  hygienic  recreation,  prevented 
liini  from  continuing  his  studies  at  Harvard. 
.After  a  trip  to  Cuba  in  search  of  health,  in  the 
sprinpr  of  1828  he  returned  to  begin  his  medical 

•  Fnwn  the  forthcomlnsr  "American  Medical  iBiogi»iAjt"  br  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Walter  L.  Bkimffe.  Anr  impcrtuit 
a<il{tion«  or  correcticma  will  be  welcomed  bj  the  autliozv. 
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studies  mider  the  tutelage  of  his  father.  The 
old  homestead  had  been  the  resort  of  medical 
students  who  served  an  apprenticeship,  after  the 
custom  of  the  time.  The  class  occupied  a  room 
with  sanded  floor  near  the  entrance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study  and.  took  their  meals  under  the 
same  roof;  a  custom  datii^g  from  the  period 
when  the.  Medical  School  was  still  at  Cambridge 
and  probably  at  the  time  in  question  ^gradually 
yielding  to  a  more  modem  system.  In  the  fall 
of  1830  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student  at  the 
Medical  School  on  Mason  street,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

In  March,  1832,  Dr.  Warren  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton for  Europe,  the  ship  "Dover''  shaping  its 
course  first  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  reached 
Liverpool  at  the  end  of  May  where  he  found  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  progress,  which  visited 
Europe  that  year.  After  visiting  the  clinics  of 
Astley  Cooper  and  Charles  Bell  in  London  and 
Syme  and  Liston  in  Edinburgh,  he  arrived  in 
Paris  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Here  he  studied 
surgery  under  Dupuytren,  Lisfranc  and  Rous 
and  medicine  under  Louis.  Among  his  fellow- 
students  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Jack- 
son, Bowditeh,  Holmes,  Bethune,  Hooper  and 
Inchas  of  Boston,  and  Gerhard,  Peace  and 
Pepper  of  Philadelphia,  forming  a  group  of 
])rominent  Americans  afterwards  known  as  the 
^*  pupils  of  Louds.'^  After  two  winters  of  study 
in  Paris  he  visited,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  Dublin, 
where  Kennedy  was  master  of  the  lying-in  hos- 
pital and  Macartney  was  presiding  over  his  in- 
teresting museum  at  Trinity  College.  The  win- 
ter of  '34-35  was  passed  in  Paris,  where  he  saw 
DieflPenbach,  on  a  visit  from  Vienna,  perform  his 
rhino-plastic  operations.  He  also  learned  from 
Boux  his  method  of  operating  for  cleft  palate, 
an  ailment  with  which  his  own  name  was  des- 
tined later  to  be  intimately  associated.  He  re- 
turned home  in  June.  1835,  prepared  to  begin 
his  professional  career. 

On  the  departure  of  his  father  for  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  1837  a  large  practice  was  entrusted 
to  his  care.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful 
and  became  prominent,  both  as  a  medical,  and 
.  later,  as  a  surgical  practioner.  He  was  well 
qualified  for  these  duties  not  only  by  personal 
traits  but  by  sound  education  backed  by  good 
judgment. 

In  1843  he  published  his  first  article  on 
btaphylorraphy*  an  operation  in  which  he  was 

•^New  KnerlaDd  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  SorwiTi 
April,  1848. 


the  pioneer  in  this  country,  the  method  which 
he  devised  being  substantially  that  which  is 
employed  today.  A  full  account  of  this  opera- 
tion is  given  in  his  book,  '' Surgical  Observa- 
tions and  6a8e8,"  puiblished  in  1867,  in  which 
he  refers  to  one  hundred  operations  for  fissure- 
of  the  soft  and  hard  palate  performed  by  him. 

On  April  30,  1839,  he  married  Anna  Caspar, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams  Crowninshield, 
Congressman,  and  at  one  time  secretary  of  the 
navy  under  Madison. 

In  Februipy,  1846,  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
>nsiting  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  on  October  16  of  the  same  year  he 
assisted  his  father  in  the  operation  at  this  hos- 
pital, which  was  destined  to  be  known  as  the 
first  public  demonstration  of  surgical  anesthesia. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  substituted  for  Morton's 
apparatus  the  cone-shaped  sponge  which  was 
used  for  the  purpose  of  administering  ether  at 
the  hospitals  for  twenty  years. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1853,  while  returning 
from  a  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciated in  New  York,  he  was  a  passenger  on  the 
train  which  met  with  the  so  called  "Norwalk 
accident"  in  which  the  cars  went  at  full  speed 
through  an  open  draw  into  the  river:  Several 
members  of  the  Association  were  on  the  same 
train  and  Dr.  Peirson  of  Salem  was  killed.  Dr. 
Warren  superintended  the  resuscitation  of  one 
of  the  first  victims  removed  from  the  water,  arti- 
ficial respiration  being  kept  up  for  two  hours. 

Dr.  Warren's  health,  never  robust,  seems  to 
have  permanently  sufFered  from  the  shock  of 
the  experience  and  necessitated  twa  visits  to 
Europe  in  the  following  years.  In  1864  he  de- 
livered the  annual  address  before  the  M^ssa- 
chusetts  Medical  Society  on  "Recent  Progress  in 
Surgeay,"  which  summarizes  well  the  status  of 
sur^rj''  immediately  preceding  the  antiseptic 
era. 

He  was  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital  for  sev- 
eral years  preceding  his  death  in  1867.  He  was 
survived  by  his  wife  and  four  daughters  and  a 
son.  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren. 

Dr.  Warren  was  a  man  of  delicate  frame  and 
of  refined  and  distinguished  bearing.  He  com 
bined  a  cheerful  disposition  with  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  which  made  him  popular  with 
patients  and  friends  alike  who  fiocked  in  large 
numbers  to  pay  him  a  final  tribute. 

J.  Collins  Warren,  M.D. 
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LBAGTJB  OP  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES. 

A  LEAGUE  of  Red  Cross  Societies  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  unified  and 
systematic  effort  to  anticipate,  diminish,  and  re- 
lieve misery  produced  by  disease  and  disaster. 
This  league  has  been  founded  by  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties of  the  United  States,  Qreat  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  subsequent  to  the  con- 
ference of  Red  Cross  leaders  and  medical  ex- 
perts which  has  been  in  session  in  Paris  and 
Cannes  for  the  past  five  months.  The  following 
statement  defining  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
League  has  been  issued  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  objects  of  the  League  as  formally  set 
forth  in  its  Articles  of  Association  are:  1.  T(5 
encourage  and  promote  in  every  country  in  the 
world  a  duly  authorized  voluntary  National  Red 
Cross  organization,  having  as  purposes  the  im- 


provement of  health,  prevention  of  disease,  and 
mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  such  organiza- 
tions for  these  purposes.  2.  To  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind  by  furnishing  a  medium  for 
bringing  within  reach  of  all  peoples  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  present  known  facts,  and  new 
contributions  to  science,  and  medical  kuowledge 
and  their  application.  3.  To  furnish  a  medium 
for  coordinating  relief  work  in  cases  of  great 
national  or  international  disasters. 

The  original  members  of  the  league  are  to 
invite  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  other  nations  to 
join,  each  organization  to  preserve  its  national 
autonomy  and  all  to  remain  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Red  Cross  of  Geneva. 
The  control  of  the  League  will  be  by  general 
council,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  mem- 
bers of  Red  Cross  societies  meeting  at  designated 
periods.  A  governing  board  of  fifteen  members 
will  be  chosen  by  the  general  council  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  League  in  the  intervals  between 
such  meetings.  Henry  P.  Davison  of  New  York, 
formerly  chairman  of  the  War  Council  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  since  January  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
which  formulated  the  League's  program;  is 
chairman  of  the  League's  first  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. Other  members  of  the  board  chosen  thus 
far  are:  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  of  the  British  Red 
Cross,  Comte  Kergorlay  of  the  French  Red  Cross, 
Count  Frascara  o  fthe  Italian  Red  Cross  and 
Professor  Ninagawa  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross. 
The  board  selected  Geneva  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  League  and  took  steps  toward  putting  in- 
to practical  effect  the  world  health  program 
shaped  during  the  recent  conference  at  Cannes. 

The  purposes  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties are  recognized  by  the  League  of  Nations 
in  article  No.  25  of  the  latter  organization 's  cove- 
nant, which  reads:  **The  members  of  the 
League  agree  to  encourage  and  promote  the  es- 
tablishment and  cooperation  of  duly  authorized 
voluntary  National  Red  Cross  organizations, 
having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health, 
the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  mitigation  of 
suffering  throughout  the  world.'' 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies  will  establish  intimate  relations 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  it  should  be  under- 
stood clearly  that  the  former,  being  a  purrfy 
voluntary,  non-political,  non-sectarian,  non-gov- 
ernmental organization,  has  no  statutory  connee- 
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tdon  with  the  Leagae  of  Nations  or  with  any 
government. 

Mr.  Davison,  commenting  on  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  said : 

**The  Bed  Cross  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
have  for  several  months  worked  incessantly, 
through  their  representatives,  to  devise  an 
agency  which  could  adequately  cope  with  the 
world  problems  of  disease  and  disaster.  From 
the  outset  it  was  clear  to  us  all  there  was  no  in- 
stitution in  the  world  so  well  adapted  to  this 
task  as  the  Bed  Cross  because  of  the  peculiar 
hold  which  it  has  upon  the  hearts  of  all  peoples, 
irrespective  of  differences  of  race  and  religion; 
because  of  its  fifty  years  of  honorable  service  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe;  l)ecause  of  the  amazing 
development  of  its  powers  in  the  recent  war; 
because  of  the  anxiety  of  its  membership  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  for  service  when  war^ 
service  was  no  longer  needed ;  beeaiise,  in  short, 
of  consensus  of  opinion,  medical  and  lay,  that 
hfealth  problems  of  the  world  can  never  be  solved 
by  doctors  alone,  nor  by  governments  alone,  but 
must  enlist  hearty  volunteer  cooperation  of  the 
peoples  themselves;  and  no  organization  can 
mobilize  the  peoples  of  divergent  views  as  can 
the  Bed  Cross.  Becognizing  this  phenomenon, 
the  five  largest  Bed  Cross  societies  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  bring  about  Bed  Cross 
cooperation  everjmdiere. 

**For  a  practical  starting  point,  we  have  the 
wdl  concerted  recommendations  of  one  of  the 
most  remiarkable  medical  assemblies  that  ever 
appKed  itself  to  a  set  of  practical  problems.  The 
Leagae  which  has  been  created  will  extend  to- 
Bed  Cross  societies  throughout  the  world  and  we 
hope  will  in  time  be  universal  in  membership. 
The  spirit  of  the  founder  members  of  the 
League;  the  practical  form  of  organization  de- 
termined upon ;  the  close  ties  established  between 
the  League  and  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Bed  Cross  of  Geneva,  each  complementing 
the  work  of  the  other;  the  interest  and  active 
cooperation  already  evidenced  by  government 
heads  everywhere  and  so  well  expressed  in  ^the 
recent  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant, 
the  love  of  all  peoples  for  their  Bed  Cross  so- 
cieties, and  the  compelling  need  throughout  the 
world,  all  combine  to  give  assurance  that  this 
League  of  Bed  Cross  Societies  will  quickly  be- 
come that  great  agency  for  the  people's  welfare 
which  the  founders  determined  it  should  be." 


OCCUPATIONAL      AND      INDUSTBIAL 
THEBAPY  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of  occupa- 
tional and  industrial  therapy  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  should  receive  more  adequate  at- 
tention. A  pamphlet  by  L.  Vernon  Briggs, 
M.D.,  reviews  the  research  work  in  this  field 
which  has  been  reported  in  medical  literature, 
and  surveys  the  occupational  work  being  done 
in  our  schools  and  hospitals  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  policy  adopted 
toward  the  insane  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  compared  with  the  attitude 
which  is  taken  toward  this  class  of  sufferers  to- 
day. Then,  such  methods  as  the  straight-waist- 
coat, the  tranquillizing  chair,  the  deprivation  of 
customary  pleasant  food,  and  **the  pouring  of 
cold  water  under  the  coat  so  that  it  descended 
to  the  armpits''  were  some  of  the  methods  to 
which  physicians  resorted. 

One  physiioian  of  this  time,  however,  dis- 
agreed with  these  modes  of  coercion  and  advo- 
cated bodily  labor  as  one  of  the  measures  nec- 
essary for  the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane.' 
Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  superintendent  of  the 
Utica  Asylum,  recommended  that  workshops 
where  dressmaking,  tailoring,  basket-making 
and  other  industries  could  be  taught  should  be 
connected  with  institutions.  For  some  patients, 
he  believed  that  mental  training  would  be  bene- 
ficial, and  that  reading,  drawing,  music,  arith- 
metic, natural  sciences,  and  other  studies  oould 
be  taught  with  good  results.  In  1847,  he  ad- 
vanced his  theories  against  the  prevailing  views 
on  coercive  treatment  of  the  insane,  saying  that 
he  believed  that  employment  in  order  to  bene- 
fit the  patient  should  be  for  its  own  sake  and 
separated  from  the  idea  of  gain.  He  organ- 
ized an  asylum  school,  and  introduced  a  great 
variety  of  occupational  instruction;  he  estab- 
lished  a  whittling  shop,  a  printing  office,  and 
other  industries  in  connection  with  his  institu- 
tion. These  schools  were  a  part  of  the  hospital 
routine. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  believes  it  proba- 
ble that  except  for  the  addition  of  gymnastics 
and  dancing,  and  the  development  of  the  more 
strictly  artistic  handicrafts,  little  has  been  de- 
vised in  any  state  hospitals  in  this  country  since 
Dr.  Brigham 's  day  for  the  diversion  and  occu- 
pation of  patients.  Would  it  not  be  advantage- 
ous, perhaps,  to  put  these  matters,  still  under 
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medical  direction,  into  the  hands  of  educators 
trained  in  the  knowledge  of  occupational  thera- 
peutics? Compared  with  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  fields  of  therapeutic 
occupation  for  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and 
other  handicapped  individuals,  therapeutic  oc- 
cupation for  the  mentally  ill  has  not  received 
the  impetus  which  it  should  have  received.  A 
comparison  of  statistics  covering  the  work  of  a 
purely  therapeutic  nature  shows  little  increase 
in  the  past  two  years.  Although  ward  and 
farm  work  has  increased,  this  is  probably  due 
to  economic  reasons  rather  than  therapeutic  ap- 
plication of  this  work  to  individual  needs. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  have  all  the 
patients  working,  an  adequate  hospital  force  is 
one  of  the  first  requisites.  In  addition  to  ex- 
X)ert  teachers,  a  corps  of  instructors  among  the 
nurses,  who  had  taken  a  course  in  therapeutic 
occupation  in  the  training  school,  would  be  of 
valuable  assistance  in  studying  the  needs  of 
patients.  A  careful  study  made  last  year  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Insanity  of  the 
working  capacities  of  the  State  institutions  un- 
der their  care  shows  that  they  had  on  June  1, 
1916,  a  total  of  17,«683  patients,  and  that  the 
working  capacities  of  the  institutions  could 
have  provided  employment  of  some  sort 
for  92.54  per  cent,  of  the  patients.  On  that 
date,  72.66  per  cent,  of  all  patients  were  re- 
ported as  occupied.  Of  these,  only  3.03  per 
cent,  were  occupied  in  shops  and  8.94  in  indus- 
trial rooms,  making  a  total  of  11.97  per  cent, 
of  the  patients  in  scientifically  directed  branches 
of  occupation  under  special  trained  teachers. 
Many  of  these  patients  work  but  a  small  part  of 
the  day. 

The  importance  of  occupational  therapy  is 
recognized,  and  a  more  thorough,  systematic 
oi^anization  of  occupational  and  industrial 
work  and  educational  instruction  would  benefit 
the  patients  and  contribute  valuable  material  to 
scientific  research. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE  AND  VENE- 
REAL DISEASE  CONTROL. 

It  is  probable  that  few  outside  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  knew  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
venereal  diseases  before  our  entrance  into  the 
world  war.  When,  however,  the  examination 
of  recruits  from  all  over  the  country  made  it 


possible  to  collect  data,  the  problem  was  found 
to  be  so  great  that  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  was 
called  for.  In  order  to  make  this  possible,  the 
Public  Health  Service  cooperated  with  the  State 
boards  of  health  in  establishing  for  the  control 
of  these  diseases  an  organized  campaign,  with 
four  principal  objects  in  view. 

First  of  all,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
secure  the  reporting  of  venereal  infections  in 
accordance  with  State  laws  or  State  boards  of 
health  regulations;  second,  that  repressive 
measures  be  carried  on,  with  isolation  and  treat- 
ment of  infected  persons  in  detention  hospitals; 
third,  that  free  clinics  be  established  with 
proper  facilities  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases;  and  fourth,  that  a 
general  educational  plan  be  conducted  to  inform 
the  public  as  well  as  infected  individuals  re- 
garding the  nature  of  these  diseases  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  spread. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Chamberlain-Kahn  bill^ 
there  was  created  on  July  9,  1918,  an  Int^- 
departmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  and  a 
Division  of  Venereal  Disease  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Among  other 
things,  this  act  provides  for  the  allotment  to 
State  boards  of  health  of  one  million  dollars 
each  year  for  two  fiscal  years,  for  use  in  con- 
trolling venereal  diseases.  In  order  that  the 
various  States  might  be  entitled  to  receive  this 
suiA,  it  was  stipulated  that  they  must  agree  tb 
require  the  reporting  of  all  venereal  diseases, 
to  the  assignment  of  an  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  State  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  health  officer,  to  make  available  local 
or  legislative  funds,  to  extend  educational  meas- 
ures, to  secure  additional  legislation  necessary 
for  developing  the  control  of  the  spread  of 
venereal  infections,  and  to  expend  the  State 
allotment  along  general  standard  lines  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  system  to  be  advocated  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board.  The 
payment  of  the  allotment  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1919,  is  conditioned  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  like  amount  by  the  State.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  eighteen  States  have 
already  had  the  necessary  laws  passed. 

A  recent  Public  Health  Report  defscribes  the 
duties  and  policy  of  the  Division  of  Venereal 
Disease.  It  is  specified  by  law  that  this  de- 
partment study  and  investigate  the  cause,  treat- 
ment, and  method  of  prevention  of  venereal  dis- 
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eases,  cooperate  with  State  boards  of  health  in 
carrying  on  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
venereal  infections,  and  promulgate  and  enforce 
interstate  quarantine  regulations  governing  the 
travel  of  venereally  infected  persons.  *  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  in  carrying  out  this 
program,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  been 
admirably  supported.  Druggists  pledged  them- 
selves not  only  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  vener 
real  disease  nostrums  and  to  refuse  to  prescribe 
remedies  for  self-treatment,  but  also  to  dis- 
tribute to  sufferers  circulars  advising  them  to 
seek  competent  professional  service;  the  re- 
sponse of  the  medical  profession  in  reporting 
cases  of  venereal  disease  has  been  prompt ;  and 
the  people  as  a  whole  h^ve  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  support  the  campaign  against 
venereal  diseases. 


YEAST  AS  A  FOOD  FOR  MAN  AND  THE 
GROWING  ORGANISM. 

Attention  has  been  caviled  to  the  value  of 
yeast  as  a  food  for  man  and  the  growing  organ- 
ism by  two  articles  which  have  been  reprinted 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology.  One 
considers  the  food  properties  of  bakers'  yeast 
as  a  source  of  food  protein.  The  Germans  were 
the  first  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
nutritive  possibilities  of  the  yeast  plant.  Re- 
ported investigations  have  shown  that  such  im- 
portant amino  acids  as  the  following  have  been 
found  to  be  present:  glyeoeoll,  alanine,  valine, 
leucine,  phenylalanine,  tyrosine,  proline,  aspar- 
tic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  tryptophan,  lysine, 
arginine,  and  histidine. 

Some  investigators  report  that  from  their 
studies  it  is  apparent  that  dried  yeast  has  at 
least,  three  times  the  calorific  value  of  beef  of 
"moderate  fat  content;  that  it  may  be  readily 
digested  and  utilized  by  the  animal  organism; 
and  that  yeast  diet  can  produce  an  average 
daily  gain  of  about  0.4  gram  of  nitrogen  per 
man.  Baking  tests  have  demonstrated  that  even 
when  flour  is  replaced  by  dry  yeast  to  as  high 
as  twenty  per  cent.,  loaves  of  pleasant  flavor 
can  be  made.  Other  experiments  show  that  in 
adding  yeast  to  meat  preparations,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  meat  protein  can  be  replaced 
by  yeasit  protein  without  making  the  mixture 
unpalatable.  It  is  probable  that  from  ten  to 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  an  ordinar?^ 


mixed  diet  may  be  replaced  by  yeast  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  compressed  yeast  without  detri- 
ment to  the  best  nutritive  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Experiments .  with  compressed  yeast  on  ani- 
mals indicate  the  value  of  this  substance  as  food 
for  the  growing  organism.  Thirty-two  white 
rats,  divided  into  four  groups,  were  fed  by  four 
different  diets :  meat  diet,  casein  diet,  meat  and 
yeast  diet,  and  casein  and  yeast  diet.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  showed  that  the  addition  of 
compressed  yeast  to  a  diet  lacking  the  water- 
soluble  vitamine  caused  an  immediate  and  pro- 
nounced increase  in  body  weight.  This  in- 
crease was  found  to  be  more  rapid  and  greater 
when  the  diet  contained  casein  than  when  the 
protein  of  the  diet  was. furnished  by  lean  meat. 
Compressed  yeast  can  be  heated  to  105  ®C.  with- 
out losing  its  growth  promoting  properties. 
These  observations  may  prove  to  be  of  practi- 
cal value  to  physicians. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Review  op  the  Influenza  Epidemic. — It  is 
interesting  to  review  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
in  Boston  as  outlined  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Health  Department  of  Boston  covering 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber. Probably  the  climax  in  the  daily  incidence 
of  new  cases  was  reached  about  the  first  of 
October;  during  the  week  ending  October  5, 
there  was  a  total  of  1,214  deaths  attributed 
either  to  influenza  or  to  pneumonia.  This  total 
had  fallen  to  six  hundred  by  the  third  week  in 
October,  and  to  forty-seven  by  the  week  ending 
November  5.  A  week  later,  the  number  of  cases 
appeared  toi  increase,  but  subsided,  until  about 
the  first  of  December  influenza  suddenly  be- 
came more  prevalent  until  a  climax  of  a  severe 
recrudescence  was  reached  about  December  31. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  November  out- 
break occurred  three  days  after  the  Peace  Day 
celebration;  the  December  epidemic  manifested 
itself  after  the  Thanksgiving  gatherings;  and 
during  the  Christmas  shopping  periods,  the 
number  of  cases  increased  rapidly. 

As  influenza  was  not  made  a  reportable  dis- 
ease by  the  State  Department  of  Health  until 
October  4.  after  the  climax  of  the  first  epi- 
demic had  been  reached  in  Boston,  it  is  probable 
that  this  fact,  together  with  the  demands  upon 
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the  time  of  physicians,  may  have  resulted  in  a 
wider  statistical,  discrepancy  between  the  num- 
ber of  cases  and  deaths  in  Boston  than  in  other 
cities  which  have  profited  by  Boston's  experi- 
ence. During  the  December  epidemic,  however, 
the  reporting  was  as  prompt  and  complete  as 
possible.  Reported  statistics  show  that  during 
the  year  1918,  there  were  reported  altogether 
6,393  deaths  from  influenza  and  all  forms  of 
pneumonia  in  Boston.  Of  this  number,  5,157 
deaths  occurred  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  November,  and  December. 

Social  Service  Departt^ient  op  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. — The  object  of 
the  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  is  to  train  its  workers 
to  know  what  the  doctor  wishes  his  patient  to 
understand,  to  be  able  to  phrase  his  directions 
in  simple  language,  to  gain  the  patient's  confi- 
dence and  encourage  him,  to  make  use  of  all  the 
sanatoria,  convalescent  homes,  vacation  funds, 
employment  and  charitable  agencies,  and  to 
teach  good  hygienic  habits.  The  thirteenth  an- 
nual report  describes  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  year. 

A  total  of  597  patients  have  been  treated  in 
the  medical  clinics  for  tuberculosis,  debility, 
cardiac,  thyroid,  nephritis,  diabetes,  gynecolog- 
ical, and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances.  In  the 
surgical  clinics,  there  have  been  80  patients,  in 
the  throat  clinic  11,  in  the  genito-urinary  clinic 
42,  in  the  skin  clinic  42,  in  the  nerve  clinic  238. 
The  children's  clinic  has  cared  for  a  total  num- 
ber of  409  patients,  the  infantile  paralysis  clinic 
137,  and  the  genito-urinary  clinic  47.  Tubercu- 
losis has  been  the  greatest  problem  with  which 
the  department  has  had  to  xdeal.  The  work  in 
following  up  a  total  number  of  3,861  syphilis 
patients  treated  at  the  South  Medical  Clinic 
has  been  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  individ- 
uals, but  also  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
live. 

In  addition  to  its  service  in  time  of  peace,  the 
Social  Service  Department  has  assumed  the 
added  responsibilitj'  of  trying  to  adjust  its  pa- 
tients to  the  living  conditions  made  more  difil- 
cult  because  of  the  war.  Its  workers  have  en- 
deavored to  assist  and  encourage  men  who  dis- 
covered chronic  ailments  at  the  time  of  the 
draft,  and  have  cooperated  with  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  in  the  care  of  the  families  of  sol- 
diers. 


The  GtoDDAHD  Hospital^  Brockton.— The 
Ooddard  Hospital  in  Brockton  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  care  of  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  a  limited 
number  of  medical  patients.  Its  activities  have 
been  increased  during  the  past  year  by 
the  opening  of  the  New  (Joddard  Hospitiil 
in  September,  1918.  The  new  building 
is  centrally  located,  yet  in  a  quiet,  pleasant 
section  of  the  city.  On  the  main  floor 
are  private  offices,  examining  rooms,  laboratory, 
the  x-ray  department,  reception  rooms,  and 
library.  The  east  side  of  the  second  floor  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  medical  department, 
but  has  been  utilized  in  part  for  obBtetrical  and 
surgical  cases.  On  the  third  floor  is  the  main 
obstetrical  department,  delivery  room,  and 
nursery.  The  surgical  department,  includini? 
operating  rooms,  sterilizing,  and  recovery  rooms, 
occupies  the  fourth  floor.  The  hospital  has  no 
open  wards,  no  room  containing  more  than  two 
beds,  and  has  a  present  capacity  of  thirty-seven 
beds. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Goddard  Hospital 
for  the  year  1918  indicates  that  this  hospital, 
in  common  with  others,  has  suffered  both  be- 
cause of  war  conditions  and  the  epidemic  of 
influenza.  During  the  year,  636  cases  were  ad- 
mitted: 343  surgical,  256  obstetrical,  and  37 
medical,  an  increase  of  83,  or  15  per  cent.;  over 
the  previous  year.  The  total  death  rate  was  1.1 
per  cent. :  surgical  0  per  cent. ;  obstetrical  1.17» 
per  cent.,  medical  11  per  cent.  The  report  con- 
tains records  of  obstetrical  cases,  and  a  som- 
mary  of  surgical  operations. 

Award  of  Distinguished  Sebvige  Medals  to 
American  Surgeons. — In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal,  there  was  noted  editorially  the  award 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  General 
Pershing  to  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  of  Boston. 
This  medal  has  also  been  awarded  to  five  other 
American  military  surgeons,  whose  qualifica- 
tions for  its  receipt  have  been  published  as 
follows  in  Science: 

Francis  A.  Winter,  Brigadier-Gteneral  As 
chief  surgeon  of  the  lines  of  communication, 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  from  June  to 
December,  1917,  he  organized  medical  units  at 
the  base  ports  and  in  the  camps  in  France.  He 
established  large  supply  depots  from  which 
medical  supplies  were  distributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces,  and  by  keen  fore- 
sight and  administrative  ability,  made  these 
supplies  at  all  times  available  for  our  armies. 

Joseph  A.  Blake,  Colotiel.  As  chief  consolt- 
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ant  for  the  district  of  Paris,  and  commanding 
officer  of  Red  Cross  Hospital,  No.  2,  he  efficient- 
ly standardized  surgical  procedures  especially 
in  the  recent  methods  of  treating  fractures. 
His  remarkable  talent  has  materially .  reduced 
the  suffering  and  loss  of  life  among  our 
wounded. 

George  W.  Chile,  Colonel.  By  his  skilly  re- 
searches, and  discoveries,  he  saved  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  wounded  wldiers.  flis  tireless  ef- 
forts to  devise  new  methods  of  treatment  to  pre- 
vent infection  and  surgical  shock  revolutionized 
Army  surgery  and  met  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. 

William  H.  Wtlmee,  Colonel.  As  surgeon 
in  charge  of  medical  research  laboratories,  air 
service,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  since 
September,  1918,  he  has  rendered  most  distin- 
guished service.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
p^chology  of  flying  officers  and  the  expert  tests 
applied  efficiently  and  intelligently  under  his 
direction^  have  done  much  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  at  the  flying  schools  in  France 
and  have  established  standards  and  furnished 
indications  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  all  future  work  to  determine  ^the  qualifica- 
tions'of  pilots  and  observers.  The  data  col- 
lected by  him  is  an  evidence  of  his  ability,  his 
painstaking  care,  and  his  thorough  qualifloa- 
tions  for  the  important  work  intrusted  to  him. 
The  new  methods,  instruments,  and  appliances 
devised  under  his  direction  for  testing  candi- 
dates for  pilots  and  observers  have  attracted  the 
attention  and  been  the  subject  of  enthusiastic 
comment  by  officers  of  the  allied  services,  and 
will  be  one  of  great  importance  in  promoting 
the  safety 'and*  more  rapid  development  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Thomas  W.  Salmon,  Colonel.  He  has,  by  his 
constant  tireless  and  conscientious  work,  as  well 
as  by  his  unusual  judgment,  done  much  to 
conserve  manpower  for  active  front  line  work. 
He  w^  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  war  neuro- 
sis could  be  treated  in  advanced  sanitary  units 
yijth  greater  success  than  in  base  hospitals. 


(91rttisarira. 


MYRON  LAWRENCE  MARR,  M.D. 

Myeon  Lawrence  Marr,  M.D.,  died  in  New 
York  City,  May  20,  1919,  aged  67  years. 

He  was  bom  in  Alna,  Maine,  February  28, 
1852,  Was  a  graduate  of  the  medical  department 
of  Bowdoin  in  1879,  and  practised  in  Athens 
Me.,  until  1888,  when  he  moved  to  Skowhegan. 
In  1897  he  settled  in  Dorchester,  joined  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society  the  following  year, 
and  practised  until  1914,  when  his  health  failed. 
For  several  years  he  had  spent  the  winters  in 


Florida.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who 
was  Miss  Nellie  Dodds  of  Dorchester,  by  a  son. 
Dr.  Myron  Whitmore  Marr,  now  practising  at 
his  father's  former  home  in  Dorchester,  and  by 
two  daughters.  Dr.  Marr  was  a  member  of  St. 
John's  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  while  in  Florida 
was  president  of  the  New  England  Association 
which  had  its  headquarters  at  St.  Petersburg. 


EVERETT  JONES,  M.  D. 

In  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Everett  Jones 
of  Brookline,  April  25th,  there  passed  from  ac- 
tive life  a  highly  respected  and  distinguished 
physician. 

A  number  of  basic  elements  are  essential  in 
the  make-up  of  the  really  successful  phyisician; 
mere  numbers  of  patients,  or  a  large  bank  ac- 
count, or  even  an  extended  reputation  are  not 
alone  sufficient  to  stamp  a  man  a  success.  A 
man  may  have  any  or  all  of  these  evidences  of 
success,  yet  may  through  a  selfish  motive  or  a- 
mercenary  spirit,  stultify  his  real  professional 
growth  and  leave  his  work  poorer  because  of 
having  subtracted  from  rather  than  added  to  it. 
In  such  cases  the  accumulations  have  been  to 
the  man  and  not  to  the  profession,  and  perish 
with  his  ashes. 

Dr.  Jones  gave  himself  to  his  profession  and 
in  his  giving,  his  profession  was  the. richer  for 
his  living.  But  the  gencfrous  giving  of  himself 
brought  his  untimely  death. 

He  began  life  51  years  ago  in  Corinna,  Maine, 
and  graduated  fron^  Boston  University  in  1898. 
He  began  practice  in  Brookline  immediately 
after  his  graduation,  but  a  few  doors  from  his 
residence  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Jones  was  successful  at  once  in  estab- 
lishing a  lucrative  general  practice ;  but  his  de- 
sire was  to  enter  the  field  of  special  surgery 
on  nose  and  throat  work.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital  in  1909  and  had  a  large  clinic 
both  in  the  Out  Patient  Department  and  the 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Jones  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Bos- 
ton the  LaForce  method  of  bloodless  tonsillec- 
tomy. He  performed  the  operation  first  at  the 
Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  in  the 
presence  of  an  interested  audience;  it  was  some 
time,  however,  before  it  was  generally  adopted 
by  other  specialists,  but  is  now  the  method  quite 
generally  employed. 
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Dr.  Jones  was  an  active  member  of  the  0.  0. 
&  L.  Society  to  which  he  made  a  nnmbi&r  of  val- 
uftble  contributions.  He  had  under  prepara- 
tion a  paper  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  to  be  read  at  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  that  body  at  Asbury  Park. 

Dr.  Jones  belonged  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  and  other  similar  organizations.  He  boi 
longed  to  the  Masons  in  Brookline,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Tedesco  Country  Club  in  Swamp- 
scott.  He  had  a  summer  home  on  Bockaway 
Avenue,  Clifton,  on  the  North  Shore. 

In  1900  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Lowe, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Lowe,  of  Brookline. 
She  died  in  1906  and  four  years  later  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Janet  Hartley  of  Brookline.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  also  by  a  son  of  the  first 
marriage  and  a  daughter  of  the  second.  He 
leaves  also  his  venerable  father  as  well  as  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Merton  Baynes  of  Melrose,  and  a 
brother,  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Jones,  a  Brookline 
physician.  DbWitt  G.  Wnxjox,  M.D. 


lEiarrllattj]. 

MEMORIAL  TO  LOTUS  WHITMORB 
GILBERT. 

The  Brookline  Medical  Club  desires  to  ex- 
press its  appreciation  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Louis  Whitmore  Gilbert  He  served  the  Cbib 
most  efficiently  as  secretary  and  later  as  presi- 
dent. His  contributions  to  the  discussions  at 
the  meetings  were  always  helpful  and  stimu- 
lating, largely  because  he  approached  any  prob- 
lem with  a  refreshing  directness,  getting  imme- 
diately at  what  was  essential.  No  one  had  high- 
er ideals  in  the  conduct  of  life  or  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  can 
testify. 

In  his  work  as  a  practitioner  he  combined,  in 
a  remarkable  manner  modem  scientific  meth- 
ods with  wholesome  common  sense,  and  added 
thereto  a  selfsacrificing  devotion  to  his  patients' 
interests.  He  was  not  content  to  limit  himself 
to  general  practice  but  had  devoted  himself 
with  success  to  the  subject  of  pediatrics  and 
was  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his 
own  illness,  he  faced  for  several  years  with  won- 
derful calmness  and  cheerfulness  the  inevitable 
result.  His  was  a  courage  which  did  not  re- 
quire the  stimulus  of  war. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Gilbert  many  have  lost  a 
true  friend  and  devoted  physician. 


R£SUM£    OF    OOMiBlLNIOABLB    DISEASES    FOR 
AiPIRIL,  1919. 


AivnJB  total  of  7,726  reported  cases,  inchidlng 
1,060  cases  of  influenza,  showB  a  marked  decresse 
from  the  corresponding  month  of  1918^  when  14,752 
cases  were  reported ;  the  case  rate  per  100,000  being 
198.5  and  376.2  respectively. 

The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  flact  that 
there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  any  size  during  the 
month  and,  with  the  exception  of  measles,  no  disease 
has  even  approached  its  median  endemic  index  for 
the  month. 

Diphtheria  was  reported  in  582  instances,  scattered 
over  the  entire  State;  the  case  rate  being  ia.3  per 
100,000. 

Measles  reached  the  total  of  1,046  cases.  Fan  River 
with  247  cases,  Worcester  with  182,  and  Lynn  ¥rith  68 
showed  the  greatest  incidence. 

Influenza  continues  to  dedine.  There  were  but 
1,069  cases  reported  for  the  month  as  compared  with 
2,928  for  the  preceding  month. 

Typhoid  Fever  was  reported  in  44  instances;  cases 
being  reported  from  aU  sections  of  the  State  witb  no 
outbreaks  apparent.  With  health  ofllcers  viewing  and 
treating  each  case  as  the  possible  beginnlQg  of  an 
outbreak,  it  appears  as  if  our  ccmtrol  and  preventioa 
were  in  a  reasonably  efficient  state. 

Lohar  Pneumonia  continues  to  be  reported  in  de- 
creasing numbers,  only  466  cases  were  reported  dur- 
ing April. 

Venereal  Diseases.  Gonorrhea  and  syphilis  still 
continue  to  be  reported  in  goodly  numbers,  showing 
that  all  are  cooperating  in  handling  this  serious  cod- 
diUon.  Gonorrhea  was  reported  in  818  instances  and 
syphiUs  in  ^9. 

Bmallpow  was  reported  in  6, instances,  3  cases  in 
Boston,  2  of  unknown  origin  and  1  a  direct  contact 
with  a  case  from  the  schooner  FlaviUa.  Two  cases 
were  reported  from  Indian  Orchard  due  to  contact 
with  a  case  from  out  of  the  State;  one  from  Qlouces- 
ter,  on  the  schooner  Hesperus,  contracted  by  contact 
with  a  patient  from  the  schooner  FlaviOa.  No  deaths 
have  attended  these  cases  to  date. 


I 


RABE  DISEASES. 


Actinomucosis  was  reported  from  Boston,  1. 

Anterior  Poliomyelitis  was  reported  from  Abington, 
1;  Boston,  1;  Lawrence,  1;  and  Lowell,  1;  total,  4. 

Anthrax  was  reported  from  Wobum,  1. 

Doff-Hte  requiring  anii-rabic  treatment  was  re- 
ported from  Attleboro,  1;  Dighton,  2;  Lowell,  1:  Wd- 
dleboro,  1;  Somerset,  1;  and  Worcester,  3;  total,  9. 

Dysentery  was  reported  from  Camp  Devens,  1. 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Mendngiiis  was  reported 
from  Beverly,  1;  Boston,  15;  Brockton,  1;  Camp  Der- 
ens,  3:  Chelsea,  1;  Everett.  2;  Gardner,  1;  Hudson, 
1:  Maiden,  1:  Newton,  1;  Northboro.  1:  Somerville, 
2:  Sudbury,  1:  Watertown,  1;  Worcester,  2;  and 
Worthington.  1;  total,  33. 

Malaria  was  reported  from  Boston,  2;  and  Way- 
land,  1 ;  total,  3. 

Sepfic  Sore  Throat  was  reported  from  Arlington.  1 : 
Boston,  6;  Fitchburg,  1;  Haverhill,  1;  Lynn,  1;  Med- 
ford,  2;  and  Newburyport,  5;  total,  17. 

Smallpox  was  r^wrted  from  Boston,  3;  Gloucester, 
1;  and  Springfield,  2;  total,  6. 

Tetanus  was  reported  from  Braintree,  1;  New 
Bedford,  2;  and  Quincy,  1;  total,  4. 

TracTioma  was  reported  from  Boston,  8;  Cambrid^. 
1;  Chelsea,  1;  Fall  River,  1;  FHtchburg,  1;  Lawrem*, 
1 ;  Norwood,  1 ;  and  Worcester,  1 ;  total,  10. 
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(Driguial  ArtirUa. 

MEDICOLEGAL  PHASES,  WITH  PARTIC- 
ULAR REFERENCE  TO  TORT  CASES, 
COMPENSATION,  'AND  MALPRACTICE 
SUITS.* 

By  H.  H.  Habtuno,  M.D.,  Boston, 

Member  of  American  Medical  Asaodation,  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society;  Ex-president  of  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  Examining  Surgeons. 

These  are  rather  broad  subjects  to  talk  about 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  Volumes  have  been 
written  on  these  subjects,  but  I  will  endeavor 
to  deal  with  the  most  salient  points  of  interest 
to  the  general  practitioner. 

Taking  up  the  first  subject,  tort  cases,  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  all  questions,  and  this 
holds  good,  of  course,  in  these  cases.  There  is 
the  side  where  the  attending  or  family  physi- 
cian is  interested,  and  the  other  side,  where  the 
medical  examiner  for  the  insurance  company, 
or  corporation,  is  interested. 

Nowadays,  where  there  is  almost  every  kind 
of  insurance  written,  such  as  public  liability, 
team,  automobile,  and  elevator  insurance,  the 
public  is  pretty  well  educated  to  this  -fact,  and 
in  most  instances  when  they  know  that  the  per- 
sons directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  the 

♦  Read  before  the  Cambridge  Medical  Improvement  Society, 
March  24,  1919;  East  Boston  Medical  Society,  March  28,  1919. 


acbident  are  insured  they  are  ready  to  make 
claim  for  damages,  many  times  for  the  most 
trifling  kind  of  injury. 

After  a  person  has  met  with  an  accident,  and 
is  being  treated  for  various  kinds  of  injuries, 
and  sometimes  even  before  the  case  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney,  one  of  the 
first  things  arranged  for  by  both  parties  is  a 
medical  examination,  to  'determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury.  In  most  instances, 
where  the  physicians  of  bofh  sides  are  men  of 
integrity  and  high  standing  in  the  profession, 
it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  an  examination  and 
practically  agree  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  injuries,  come  to  a  fairly  inutual  under- 
standing as  to  the  probable  length  of  disabil- 
ity, and  in  this  way  quickly  dispose  of  the  case, 
satisfy  the  injured  party  with  a  prompt  settle- 
ment, and  many  times  this  money  comes  m 
handy  where  an  injured  person  of  limited 
means  is  shut  oflf  temporarily  from  earning  his 
weekly  stipend,  has  verj'  little  money  saved  up, 
and  carries  no  personal  accident  insurance. 

Personally,  I  make  it  a  point  never,  know- 
ingly, to  examine  a  case  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  attending  physician,  who  is 
usually  present  in  the  interests  of  the  injured 
person.  .  Sometimes,  where  the  attending  physi- 
cian is  personally  acquainted  with  me,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  too  busy  (as  has  happened  recently 
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during  the  influenza  epidemic),  permission  is 
given  me  to  make  the  examination  without  his 
being  present.. 

The  average  plaintiff's  physician  is  usually 
willing  to, lay  his  cards  on  the  table,  is  honest, 
his  patient  is  honest,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
conceal.  These  are  the  physicians  and  cases  that 
we  like  to  deal  with. 

There  are,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  some 
physicians  who  are  not  so  honest,  and  who  en- 
courage their  patients  to  exaggerate  their 
symptoms,  pain,  and  suffering.  Tn  fact,  coach 
their  patients  as  to  what  they  are  to  say  to  the 
examining  surgeon.  Then  again,  there  are 
others  who  are  closely  associated  with  lawyers 
and  who  work  together;  in  other  words,  build 
op  a  claim.  Such  men  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  are  well  known  to  the  adjusters  and 
attorneys  of  insurance  companies  and  corpora- 
tions, and  are  certainly  no  credit  to  the  medical 
profession. 

Some  injured  people  have  an  idea  that  by 
grossly  exaggerating  their  subjective  symptoms, 
pain,  etc.,  that  they  make  a  profound  impression 
on  the  medical  examiner,  and  thereby  improve 
their  chances  of  a  larger  settlement.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  a  rule,  they  injure  their  claims 
by  so  doing.  Genuine  injuries  do  not  require 
exaggeration, — they  are  self-evident. 

I  might  say  here  that  I  recall  a  case  a  few 
years  ago,  where  claim  was  made  for  an  alleged 
accident.  The  attending  physician  was  notorious 
for  accident  cases,  and  in  this  particular  case 
he  injected  tincture  of  iodine  under  the  skin  of 
the  ankle  to  simulate  the  appearance  of  a 
sprained  ankle.  No  money  was  paid  in  this 
case,  as  it  was  proved  that  it  was  a  fake  case; 
that  there  never  had  been  such  an  accident,  and 
that  all  the  parties  involved  had  faked  the 
claim. 

At  times  there  are  some  really  amusing  fea- 
tures about  these  eases.  You  are  probably  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  struck 
and  knocked  down  by  an  automobile,  and  when 
asked  as  to  whether  he  was  hurt  or  not  replied, 
"How  can  I  tell  until  I  see  my  lawyer.'' 

An  authentic  story  is  told  of  an  Italian  land- 
ing in  New  York  City.  Five  minutes  after 
leaving  the  dock  he  was  struck  and  knocked 
down  by  an  electric  car,  and  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  an  adjuster  of  the  street  railway 
company  handed  him  $25  and  got  him  to  sign  a 
release.  Within  a  few  days  after  this  he  started 
in  with  a  push  cart  selling  bananas,  was  run  into 


and  knocked  down  by  a  team,  and  his  bananas 
scattered  all  over  the  street.  In  this  case  he 
collected  $75  or  $100.  In  the  meantime  his 
price  of  settlement  was  going  up.  During  the 
course  of  several  years  this  man  met  with  nu- 
merous accidents,  breaking  an  arm  at  one  time 
and  a  leg  at  another,  and  managed  to  accumu- 
late four  or  five  thousand  dollars  for  these  vari- 
ous damages,  and  then  went  "back  to  Italy, 
happy  and  content  with  his  experiences  in 
America. 

Many  people  who  meet  with  accidents  are  ig- 
norant as  to  their  rights;  are  improperly  ad- 
vised by  friends  and  relatives,  and  formerly 
easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  runners  for  attor- 
neys. The  latter,  however,  are  rare  today,  for- 
tunately. The  attending  physician  can  not  only 
treat  the  injured  party  and  relieve  him  of  his 
pain  and  suffering,  but  advise  him  what  to  do 
in  regard  to  making  a  claim  and  how  to  go 
about  it.  Some  people  consult  a  lawyer  be- 
fore they  consult  a  doctor  in  accident 
cases.  The  attending  physician,  however, 
should  not  personally  attempt  to  adjust  or  set- 
tle the  claim.  He  is  not  an  attorney  and  has 
no  right  to  settle  the  claim.  A  law  has  been 
recently  passed  making  it  an  offense  for  anyone 
to  settle  a  claim  unless  he  is  entitled  to  practise 
law. 

The  average  layman,  and  many  attorneys, 
seem  to  have  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  medical 
examiner  for  defendants.  They  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  we  always  examine  with  the  object 
in  view  of  not  finding  anything  the  matter  with 
the  injured  person,  and  that  the  medical  exam- 
iner is  paid  not  to  find  injuries.  Of  course; 
there  is  nothing  to  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
insurance  companies  want  to  know  aU  the  facts, 
for  if  the  claimant  is  actually  suffering  from 
genuine  injuries,  and  they  are  given  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  by  their  expert  examiner,  and 
are  advised  by  him  as  to  the  probable  len^h 
of  disability,  then,  through  their  statistics  and 
trained  and  expert  adjusters  and  attorneys,  who 
have  handled  thousands  of  similar  cases,  they 
are  able  to  determine  what  such  a  case  is  worth 
to  settle  from  their  point  of  view. 

Of  course,  when  this  stage  is  reached,  if  the 
case  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  mutual  satisfac- 
tory agreement  and  settlement,  then  the  average 
case  goes  to  court.  This  often  means  months, 
and  sometimes  several  years  before  the  case 
comes  to  trial.  In  the  meantime,  particularly 
in  nervous  and  hysterical  individuals,  it  tends 
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to  prolong  and  aggravate  the  mental  condition 
of  the  claimant,  until  he  firmly  believes  that 
he  has  been  permanently  injured,  and  will  never 
1  c:c vcr  from  his  injuries.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  case. 

Now,  for  a  few  words  as  to  court  matters,  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  attending  physician :  Most 
general  practitioners  dislike  going  to  court  to 
testify  in  tort  cases  for  various  reasons.  They 
are  obliged  to  give  up  several  hours  and  some- 
times several  days  from  their  practice,  losing 
their  normal  income  for  that  time.  T}^e  average 
general  practitionfer  is  not  accustomed  to  court 
procedures,  and  oftentimes  makes  a  poor  wit- 
ness, and  many  times,  if  the  injured  party  does 
not  get  a  verdict  he  never  receives  payment  for 
his  testimony  and  treatment  of  the  case,  and 
goes  home  vowing  that  he. will  never  testify  in 
another  accident  case. 

Many  physicians  go  to  court  with  no  idea  of 
what  is  expected  of  them.  They  bring  no  notes 
as  to  when  the  accident  happened  or  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  no  record  of  the  number  of  visits 
made,  and  the  amount  of  their  bill,  all  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

They  rely  on  their  memories,  or  guess  at  the 
facts,  and  expect  to  let  it  go  at  that.  As  a 
matter  of-  fact,  these  are  gross  errors  on  the 
part  of  the  attending  physician,  and  tend  to 
harm  his  patient's  case  in  the  eyes  of  the  court 
and  jury,  and,  left  to  the  mercies  of  a  trained 
and  experienced  defendant's  attorney,  the  care- 
less physician  can  be  made  to  feel  very  much 
embarrassed,  to  say  the  least. 

The  attending  physician  can,  as  a  rule,  make 
the  average  case  comparatively  simple,  and  as- 
sist the  attorneys  for  both  sides,  the  court,  and 
the  jury,  to  understand  the  case  clearly  if  he 
brings  his  notes  with  him,  also  his  records  of 
the  number  of  his  visits,  and  whether  or  not  his 
bill  has  been  paid.  He  should  describe  in  a 
dignified  manner  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
the  injuries,  his  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and 
his  opinion  of  the  case.  Speak  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  talk  directly  to  the  jury;  remem- 
ber they  are  the  ones  to  determine  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Avoid  medical  and  technical  terms 
as  far  as  possible ;  use  every-day  English.  Re- 
member you  are  talking  to  a  jury  and  not  to  a 
gathering  of  medical  men. 

Think  carefully  before,  answering  questions, 
particularly  on  cross-examination.  Remember 
that  in  many  instances  you  are  in  the  hands  of 
expert  trained  trial  attorneys,  who  have  tried 


thousands  of  silnilar  eases,  many  of  them  being 
more  familiar  with  the  medical  and  surgical  as- 
pects of  court  cases  than  the  average  general 
practitioner,  who  are  ready  to  pick  you  up  at 
the  least  slip  you  make,  and  who  are  inclined 
to  make  life  miserable  for  a  careless  medical 
witness. 

In  giving  testimony  the  physician  is  first 
called  upon  to  state  his  medical  qualifications, 
is  then  asked  when  and  where  he  first  saw  the 
injured  party,  and  what  he  found  upon  exam- 
ination. In  stating  his  findings  he  should  state 
the  objective  symptoms  first,  and  then  he  may 
or  may  not  be  allowed  to  state  the  subjective 
S3miptoms,  as  related  by  the  injured  person. 
Because  of  the  possibilities  of  legal  procedure 
in  all  accident  cases,  it  is  advisable  for  the  at- 
tending physician  to  make  careful  notes  of 
every  accident  case  coming  to  his  notice,  so  that 
a  complete  history  may  be  available  when 
needed.     (Moorhead.) 

At  times  the  physicians  will  be  asked  by  the 
attorney  to  answer  **Yes"  or  **No."  If  he  is 
unable  to  answer  **Yes"  or  ** No"  he  should  say 
so  at  once,  and  not  try  to  hedge  or  beat  about 
the  bush.  It  will  only  lead  him  into  entangle- 
ments difiicult  to  crawl  out  of.  Under  some 
circumstances  the  judge  may  rule  that  he  can 
answer  the  question  in  his  own  way. 

After  the  physician  has  testified  as  to  his  find- 
ings he  is  often  asked  a  hypothetical  question 
that  seeks  to  embody  all  the  essential  facts  of 
the  case,  beginning  with  the  usual  form,  ''As- 
suming that  on  such  and  such  a  date"  and  then 
follows  an  account  of  the  accident,  the  symp- 
toms, etc.,  and  ending,  "Now  assuming  the  facts 
in  the  hypothetical  question  to  be  true,  can  you 
state  with  reasonable  certainty  whether  or  not  an 
accident  of  the  type  described  would  or  would 
not  be  a  competent  producing  cause  for  the  con- 
ditions you  found?"  (Moorhead.)  The  usual 
answer  expected  to  such  a  question  is  ''Yes"  Or 
"No,"  and  many  times  it  is  diflScult  for  a  wit- 
ness to  answer  "Yes"  or  "No,"  particularly 
when  the  question  asked  involves  hundreds  and 
sometimes  thousands  of  words.  If  the  physician 
feels  that  he  is  unable  to  answer  the  question 
"Yes"  or  "No,"  the  best  answer  is  that  he  is 
unable  to  answer  "Yes"  or  "No." 

COMPENSATION. 

Prior  to   July,   T912,  very  little  was  known, 
about  Workmen's  Compensation  in  this  country. 
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although  it  had  been  in  existence  in  England, 
Germany,  and  France  for  a  number  of  years. 

Formerly,  if  a  workman  was  injured  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  whether  the  accident 
was  due  to  his  own  neglect  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  his  employer  or  his  fellow  workmen,  he 
was  usually  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  service 
of  an  attorney  to  make  claim  for  his  injuries 
against  his  employer,  bring  suit^  and  oftentimes 
have  to  go  to  court,  after  waiting,  sometimes, 
several  years,  dnd  take  his  chances  of  proving 
his  case  before  a  jury,  and  for  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  was  entitled  to  damages, 
many  times  having  the  jury  decide  against  him, 
or,  if  the  verdict  was  in  his  favor,  there  might 
be  ^  further  delay  by  the  defendants  appealing 
the  case,  or  in  some  rare  cases  where  the  attor- 
ney collected  a  good-sized  judgment  he  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  attorney  saw 
fit  to  give  him. 

In  Massachusetts,  prior  to  July  1,  1912,  when 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  went  into  ef- 
fect, a  workman  injured  in  industry,  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  found  himself  without  any 
legal  claim  for  the  loss  of  his  wages,  his  doctor's 
bills,  and  his  suffering.  He  bore  the  whole  bur- 
den himself,. or,  if  his  wages  were  small,  and  his 
opportunities  to  save  for  a  rainy  day  limited, 
he  often  found  himself  and  his  family  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  kindness,  and  perhaps  the 
charity,  of  the  commuity  in  which  he  lived. 

Since  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  went 
into  eflPect,  this  has  been  done  away  with,  and 
the  workman's  rights  and  interests  arising  out 
of  accidents  in  the  course  of  their  occupations 
are  protected  and  administered  by  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Board,  consisting  of  a  chairman 
and  six  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth.  ' 

Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first  states  to 
enact  such  legislation,  and  since  then  other 
states  have  followed,  until  it  is  now  in  existence 
in  about  thirty  of  the  states.  At  first  the  laws 
enacted  covering  such  a  broad  subject  were 
crude  and  in  some  instances  unfair  to  the  work- 
men and  the  insurance  companies  affected  by 
this  new  legislation,  but  from  year  to  year  there 
have  been  amendments  and  improvements,  un- 
til, at  the  present  time,  it  is  working  out  fair 
and  just  to  all  parties  concerned.  As  usual,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  led,  and  the 
others  followed. 

Today  the  workman  has  the  choice  of  two 
methods  of  claiming  indemnity  for  his  injuries. 


He  must  select  one  of  the  two;  he  cannot  bene- 
fit under  both.  He  may  select  his  rights  under 
the  Compensation  Act,  which  entitles  him  to 
two-thirds  of  his  weekly  wages  ($14  maximum 
compensation)  until  he  is  able  to  return  to 
work,  beginning  at  the  end  of  ten  days  after 
having  been  injured,  or  he  may  elect  to  claim 
damages  under  the  Common  Law,  in  which  case 
he  cannot  benefit  under  the  Compensation  Aet. 
If  he  elects  the  common  law,  under  these  sta- 
utes  he  must  give  written  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion to  his  employer  at  the  time  of  his  going  to 
work,  and  this  must  be  done  with  each  and 
everj'  employer,  and  in  cases  of  death  his  estate 
forfeits  all  rights  to  recover.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  readily  understood  that  the  av- 
erage workman,  not  being  familiar  with  the 
law,  very  seldom  elects  common  law,  and  for 
that  reason  the  average  workman,  therefore, 
comes  under  the  benefits  of  the  Compensation 
Act. 

At  first  the  medical  profession  was  slow  to 
familiarize  itself  with  the  medical  features  of 
the  Act,  and  even  today  there  are  some  physi- 
cians who'  know  very  little,  and  care  very  little, 
about  what  it  would  mean  to  them  as  physicians 
of  their  communities.  The  Compensation  Act 
has  been  in  force  now  since  1912,  and  is  here 
to  stajr.  There  have  been  numerous  changes 
from  time  to  time,  and  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  further  changes. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  the  profession  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  Act,  I  should  advise 
their  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  issued  by  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  (from  which 
I  am  freely  quoting).  Read  it  through  care- 
fully, and  familiarize  yourselves  with  the  vari- 
ous rules,  keeping  the  book  handy  for  ready  ref- 
erence. By  doing  this,  many  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  past  can  be  cleared  up  and  avoided 
in  the  f uiture.  , 

In  order  to  make  certain  portions  of  the  Act 
clear  to  you  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  quotinjr 
certain  sections : 

'*In  all  cases  of  injury  which  require  medi- 
cal attendance,  proper  and  reasonable  medical 
bills  are  paid  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  injury,  or,  if  the  employee  is  not 
immediately  incapacitated  by  the  injury,  then 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks  from  the  time  when 
incapacity  began.  This  medical  attendance  may 
be  furnished  by  the  employee's  own  doctor  if 
he  desires.    Also,  in  unusual  cases,  medical  hilL<! 
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may  be  paid  for  a  longer  period  than  two 
weeks."  (The  unusual  element  is  determined 
by  the  Board.) 

**If  incapacity  for  performing  work  extends 
for  a  period  longer  than  ten  days  after  the  in- 
jury, then  weekly  eompensatjon  on  this  account 
dates  from  the  eleventh  day  following  the  in- 
jury, and  such  payments  continue  during  the 
period  of  total  disability,  subject  to  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  five  hundred  weeks,  or  gi'oss  pay- 
ments of  $4,000,  unless,  in  some  cases,  the  case 
is  disposed  of  by  agreement  of  both  parties  un- 
der what  is  known  as  a  lump  sum  settlement, 
this,  of  course,  being  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

Compensation  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  regular  weekly  wages  during  the 
time  when  no  work  can  be  done;  these  pay- 
ments, however,  may  be  not  less  than  $4.00  nor 
more  than  $14  per  week.  (On  injuries  which 
occurred  on  or  after  April  26,  1918,.  the  mini- 
mum weekly  compensation  is* $5.00.) 

If  the  injury  is  such  that  the  employee  can 
do  some  work  but  is  unable  to  earn  as  much 
money  as  before  4he  injury,  then  compensation 
is  payable  on  account  of  partial  incapacity  at 
the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the  difference  between 
the  earnings  before  the  injury  and  the  earn- 
ings thereafter,  but  in  no  case  may  these  pay- 
ments exceed  $10  per  week. 

If  portions  of  fingers,  toes,  feet,  and  hands 
are  amputated  or  rendered  permanently  incapa- 
ble of  use,  additional,  sometimes  called  specific 
compensation,  is  due  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the 
total  incapacity,  except  that  the  maximum 
weekly  payments  on  account  of  this  type  of  ben- 
efit are  limited  to  $10  instead  of  $14.  The  pe- 
riods for  which  such  additional  payments  may 
be  mad^  range  from  twelve  weeks,'  for  the  am- 
putation of  a  finger  joint,  to  fifty  weeks  for  the 
amputation  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  for  the 
permanent  incapacity  of  the.se  members. 

If  an  injury  causes  the  reduction  of  the  em- 
ployee 's  vision  in  either  eye  to  one  tenth  normal 
with  glasses,  additional  compensation  is  due  for 
a  period  of  fifty  weeks;  for  the  reduction  in 
\nsion  in  both  eyes  additional  compensation  is 
due  for  a  period  of  100  weeks." 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  /as  to  what  is 
meant  by  reasonable  bills  for  the  treatment  of 
compensation  cases,  and  among  a  certain  class 
of  medical  men  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  dis- 
^mtisfaction  and  that  they  were  not  being  treated 
fairly.     At  first  when  compensation  went  into 


effect,  a  certain  class  of  men  thought  they  were 
going  to  get  rich  out  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, that  the  insurance  companies  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  and  they  proceeded  to  put  in 
as  large  bills  as  possible.  Many  of  these  cases 
were  slight  injuries,  which,  if  the  injured  party 
were  paying  the  bill  himself,  might  have  neces- 
sitated two  or  three  visits,  but  these  men  started 
in  making  two  visits  a  day  for  14  days,  present- 
ing bills  for  $28  in  each  case,  and  sometimes 
more,  and  at  first  they  got  away  with  it.  After 
the  first  two  weeks,  w^hen  they  knew  that  the 
insurance  companies  were  not  responsible  for 
any  further  bills,  they  ceased  making  visits,  and 
if  the  injured  party  needed  further  treatment 
they  refused  to  treat  him,  or  referred  him  to  a 
hospital.  Even  today  there  are  men  who  insist 
on  sending  in  bills  for  $5.00  for  a  house  or  of- 
fice visit.  Of  course  the  Act,  never  intended 
such  fees  to  be  charged,  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies naturally  protested,  and  were  upheld  by 
the  Board.  It  was  assumed  that  the  charges 
for  professional  services  to  injured  workmen 
under  the  Compensation  Act  would  be  along  the 
lines  of  what  they  would  be  able  to  pay  them- 
selves if  they  were  injured  and  no  compensation 
existed. 

Most  insurance  companies  are  willing  to  pay 
from  three  to  five  dollars  for  the  first  treatment, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injury  and  upon  the  amount  of  time  and  work 
done  at  the  time  of  the  first  treatment.  For  ex- 
ample, where  it  is  necessary  to  stop  hemorrhage 
and  suture  wounds;  subsequent  treatment  calls 
for  fees  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  depending  upon 
what  the  treatment  is  and  where  it  is  given.  For 
giving  ether  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  usual.  ^VTiere 
there  is  a  simple  fracture  to  reduce,  such  as 
Colics  fracture,  or  fracture  of  the  tibia  or 
fibula,  fees  from  $20  to  $25  are  considered  rea- 
sonable. Of  course,  there  are  some  bad  cases, 
such  as  compound  fractures,  and  fractures  of 
the  skull,  which  require  hospital  treatment,  and 
most  of  the  hospitals  have  made  arrangements 
to  handle  such  cases  at  a  fiked  price;  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  small  injuries  hap- 
pening to  workmen  can  be  treated  so  that  the 
injured  workman  can  return  to  work  from 
within  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  Of  course,  where 
there  are  bad  fractures  and  septic  conditions  a 
much  longer  time  is  required,  and  these  are  the 
cases  where  the  surgical  treatment  extends  be- 
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yond  the  first  two  weeks,  and  the  bills  extend 
over  a  longer  period.  The  principal  idea,  how- 
ever, is  to  get  the  man  well  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  he  can  get  back  to  the  condition  of 
earning  his  own  living. 

Prevention  is  more  desirable  than  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  and  workers  are  more  de- 
sirable than  non-workers,  as  they  are  more  valu- 
able to  themselves,  their  employers,  and  the 
community.  The  prevention  of  accidents  and 
sickness  among  workers  is  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  industrial  life, 
and  the  insurance  companies,  with  the  tjoopera- 
tion  of  the  industrial  accident  boards,  through 
their  inspection  departments,  are  educating  em- 
ployers to  take  every  precaution  to  guard  and 
protect  their  employees  from  injury  (by  the 
protection  of  gears,  saws,  shafting,  elevator 
wells,  etc.),  and  in  this  way  are  cuting  down 
the  number  of.  accidents  and  reducing  the 
amount  of  lost  time  and  wages;  for  example, 
men  working  about  emerj''  wheels,  where  pieces 
of  steel  and  emery  frequently  flew  into  the 
eyes,  causing  serious  injury  to  the  eyesight,  and 
frequent  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Such 
injuries  at  one  time  constituted  the  largest  per- 
centage of  injuries  to  workmen.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  accidents  workmen  are  provided 
with  strong  goggles,  and  are  required  to  wear 
them.  As  a  result  of  such  protection,  injuries 
to  the  eyes  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

From  time  to  time  the  cry  has  been  raised  by 
a  certain  class  of  medical  men  that  they  were 
being  prevented  from  treating  compensation 
cases,  and  that  these  cases  were  all  being 
treated  by  doctors  selected  by  the  insurance 
companies.  This  resulted  in  the  legislature 
passing  the  law  that  the  injured  workmen  could 
select  their  own  doctors.  Frequently  the  in- 
jured man  has  no  regular  doctor,  and  does  not 
know  to  whom  to  go,  and  sometimes  gets  to  a 
doctor  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  treatment 
of  industrial  accident  cases,  and  instances  are 
on  record  where  such  cases  improperly  treated, 
such  as  septic  wounds,  etc.,  have  become  so  bad 
as  to  require  amputation  of  fingers,  hands  and 
arms,  and  even  caused  death,  whereas  if  prop- 
erly treated  from  the  very  start  such  complica- 
tions might  not  have  arisen. 

After  a  certain  length  of  time  following  the 
passage  of  this  law,  it  was  found  that  the  best 
results  were  not  being  obtained,  and  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board  the  law  was 
changed,  requiring  insurance  companies  to  fur- 


nish full  medical  treatment,  giving  them  the 
privilege  of  advising  them  who  should  treat  the 
cases. 

There  is  very  good  reason  why  the  insurance 
companies  are  interested  in  this  matter.  Hav- 
ing a  large  financial  interest  in  all  these  cases, 
they  naturally  desire  to  see  the  men  return  to 
work  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  as  is 
consistent  with  good  recover>%  and,  therefore, 
they  employ  the  best ' skilled  men;  men  who 
are  trained  in  the  handling  of  industrial  in- 
juries. 

At  first  compensation  was  intended  to  cover 
injuries  arising  o\x¥  of  and  in  the  course  of  the 
workmen's  employment.  Gradually,  however, 
there  has  been  a  more  liberal  interpretation 
given,  so  that  diseases  arising  out  of  or  ag- 
gravated by  the  occupation  are  included  in  the 
working  of  the  Compensation  Act,  such  as  tu- 
berculosis, rupture,  lead  and  gas  poisoning,  etc. 

Malingering  and  exaggerations  will  prevail 
to  some  extent  in.  both  personal  accident  and 
compensation  cases.  It  is  almost  a  maxim  that 
subjective  complaints  are  exceedingly  rare  mi- 
less  the  injury  is  made  an  item  of  gain,  finan- 
cial or  otherwise.  Hurts  received  in  sports  or 
those  due  to  the  carelessness  or  ill  fortune  of 
the  recipient  are  usually  recovered  from  when 
objective  evidences  disappear,  but  identical 
hurts,  which  are  being  charged  to  the  financial 
accounts  of  others,  are  rarely  wholly  relieved 
until  adjustment  is  made.  '  (Moorhead.) 

MALPRACTICE. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  in  which  I  be- 
lieve you  are  most  interested  as  individuals 
and  as  a  group. 

Dunglison's  definition  pf  malpractice  Ls  bad 
management  or  treatment;  also  criminal  abor- 
tion. From  our  experience,  however,  with  the 
defense  of  so-called  malpractice  suits  in  the  past 
few  years,  the  better  definition  might  be  black- 
mail or  legal  abortion,  if  such  a  phrase  can  be 
used.  Dr.  George  W.  Gay,  of  Boston,  published 
an  article  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Suroical 
Journal  of  September  7  and  14,  1911,  entitled 
** Suits  for  Alleged  Malpractice,"  and  revie¥red 
the  conditions  that  confronted  the  profession 
in  Massachusetts  at  that  time  very  compre- 
hensively. 

Conditions  have  not  been  changed  much  since 
that  time,  except  possibly  to  become  worse. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Massachusetts 
since  1912,  when  compensation  became  effective. 
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The  care  of  injured  workmen  under  the  Com- 
petisation  Act  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
field  of  a  certain  class  of  attorneys  who  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  bringing  of  personal  in- 
jury claims  and  suits.  There  has  been  a  very 
noticeable  increase  in  malpractice  isuits. 

Dr.  Oay  calls  special  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  profession  giving  this  subject  more 
crinsideration,  thereby  developing  some  means 
of  overcoming  the  tendency  of  such  claims  and 
suits  to  multiply.  He  emphasizes  his  belief 
that  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  such  suits 
is  the  willingness  of  doctors  to  pay,  or  permit 
their  insuring  company  to  pay,  money  for  set- 
tlement in  these  cases,  instead  of  defending 
them  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  I  quote  hie 
language,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  improve 
upon. 

"Settlement  of  these  claims  encourages  im- 
position and  extortion.  The  principle  is  wrong 
and  the  practice  worse." 

**  While  malpractice  suits  against  reputable 
physicians  may  and  generally  do  give  rise  to  an 
infinite  amount  of  trouble,  anxiety,  and  no  lit- 
tle expense,  yet  the  writer  cannot  believe  that 
they  do  much  permanent  harm  to  their  reputa- 
tions and  business." 

**So  long  as  there  are  ungrateful  patients  and 
pernicious  law^'ers  and  doctors,  physicians,  how- 
ever accomplished  and  renowned,  must  run  the 
risk  of  being  haled  into  court  upon  the  most 
unjust  charges  and  put  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  defending  themselyes,  their  reputa- 
tions, their  characters  and  their  bank  accounts, 
if  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one,  against 
blackmailers  and  ** ambulance-chasers"  that  in- 
fest every  community." 

''Making  due  allowance  for  human  limita- 
tions, the  cases  are  rare  in  which  a  respectable 
physician  should  be  haled  into  court  and  made 
the  victim  of  public  criticism,  censure  and  pe- 
cuniary profit.  And,  furthermore,  the  instances 
are  still  more  rare  in  which  it  is  the  physician's 
duty,  or  in  which  he  is  justified  in  appearing  in 
court  as  an  expert  against  a  reputable  practi- 
tioner who  is  defending  himself  in  a  suit  for  al- 
leged malpractice." 

'*In  the  interests  of  a  'square  deal/  of  right 
and  justice,  the  honorable  physician  should  be 
safe  with  his  fellows  and  associates." 

/'Care,    forethought,    and    discretion    would 
seem  to  be  our  only  safeguards." 

"The  physician  is  legally  and  properly  bound 
to  exercise  due  care  and  skill  in  the  treatment 


of  his  patients.  Having  done  this  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  results  in  the  case,  whatever 
they  may  be." 

"No  qualifications  suffice  to  protect  the  phy- 
sician from  these  assatdts." 

"The  law  does  not  sanction  experiments  in 
our  profession  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  mo- 
ment the  physician  departs  from  the  usual  and 
accepted  mode  of  treatment  of  a  case  he  ren- 
ders himself  liable  to  action  should  the  termi- 
nation be  unsatisfactory.  The  consent  of  the 
patient,  given  before  witnesses  and  duly 
recorded,  would  be  the  best  possible  defense  un- 
der these  circumstances." 

"Reasonable  and  ordinary  care  of  the  case 
submitted  to  him ;  exercise  of  his  best  judgment 
in  cases  of  doubt, — these  promises  he  takes  with 
him  to  every  sick  room." 

"Prompt  and  repeated  consultations  should 
be  requested  in  difiicult  and  obscure  cases,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  error  and  di- 
viding responsibility." 

"Careful  and  explicit  explanations  of  tlie 
nature  of  seriolis  cases,  together  with  the  com- 
plications liable  to  arise  and  their  probable 
termination,  may  well  be  given  the  patient  or 
some  reliable  person  early  in  the  attendance. 
This  for  our  own   protection." 

"No  physician  is  legally  obliged  to  respond 
to  any  call  for  his  professional  services." 

"A  doctor  is  not  a  public  servant,  as  is  a 
policeman  or  a  fireman,  etc." 

"Anesthetics  should  never  be  given  to  women 
except  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  their 
own  sex." 

"The  value  of  careful  records  of  our  cases  is 
in  evidence  under  many  different  conditions, 
hence  the  importance  of  complete  notes  as  to 
dates,  events,  names  of  consultants,  assistants, 
etc." 

"Under  certain  conditions  complete  notes 
might,  prevent  legal  proceedings,  and  in  many 
other  conditions  may  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance." 

"Tn  the  event  of  suit,  or  of  a  threatened  suit, 
the  defendant  should  neither  talk  nor  wriie  let- 
ters relating  to  the  ease  in  question,  as  any- 
thing he  may  say  or  write  may  be  used  against 
him  in  Court." 

"Have  no  communication  with  the  plaintiff, 
except  with  or  through  your  counsel.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  attorney  to  handle  these  af- 
fairs." 

"Reputable  physicians  recognize  their  duty 
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and  their  responsibility  to  the  public.  They 
have  prepared  themselves  by  hard  work  and  the 
expenditure  of  time-  and  money  to  fulfill  those 
duties  in  a  reasonable  manner.  Their  fitness 
to  practise  their  profession  has  been  certified 
by  the  State.  They  are  ready  at  all  times  to 
respond  to  demands  for  their  services  regard- 
less of  compensation.  Their  services  are  for 
the  rich  and  poor." 

'*No  profession  does  so  much  gratuitous  work 
for  the  public  as  does  the  medical  profession. 

*'The  public,  having  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  facts  mentioned  in  this  paper,  cannot  in 
justice  and  reason  blame  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  for  their  detennination  to 
stand  together  in  opposing  and  contesting 
claims  brought  ^against  them  for  alleged  mal- 
practice ;  claims  brought  more  frequently,  per- 
haps, by  their  charity  patients  than  by  others; 
for  rejecting  all  overtures  looking  to  a  settle- 
ment of  these  claims  out  of  court;  jfor  resort- 
ing to  justifiable  measures,  as  medical  defense 
organizations,  etc.,  to  protect  themselves  against 
imposition  and  blackmailing  schemes  for  extort- 
ing money ;  for  declaring  that  an  unjust  claim 
against  a  reputable  physician  lies  against  not 
an  individual  but  an  association  of  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  individuals,  whose  policy 
and  whose  practice  is  to  contest  all  claims  of 
this  sort  to  the  last  extremity  rather  than  com- 
promise or  settle  them  out  of  court/' 

'*Let  the  public  understand  that  reputable 
physicians  are  a  unit  in  this  matter;  that  they 
will  stand  by  each  other  in  their  defense  of  the 
right  as  against  the  wrong,  regardless  of  time, 
trouble,  and  expense;  that  we  mean  to  do  our 
best  for  the  welfare  of  our  patients,  and  hav- 
ing done  that  we  naturally  resent  being  called 
upon  to  defend  such  an  action  at  law." 

I  have  quoted  Dr.  Gay  at  such  length  for  the 
reason  that  I  feel  that  his  thoughts  are  the 
result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and  are 
presented  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  I 
could  hope  ,to  present  the  same  views.  I  might 
say  that  Dr.  Gay  was  of  great  assistance  to  Dr. 
H.  T.  Weston  of  the  Home  Office  of  the  ^tna 
in  formulating  the  ^^tna  Group  Plan  of  in- 
surance for  handling  these  matters. 

For  a  number  of  years  various  insurance 
companies  and  mutual  physicians'  organiza- 
tions, in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  and  unsystem- 
atic manner,  oflPered  to  insure  physicians 
against  malpractice  suits.  Owing  to  competi- 
tion, there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  cost 


of  policies  and  the  contracts  were  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory. 

It  finally  resulted  in  the  ^tna  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  after  a  great  deal  of  carj?ful  tliought 
and  effort  by  the  best  experts  on  the  subject, 
issuing  their  Physicians'  &  Surgeons'  Defense 
Policy,  which  -  they  have  copyrighted.  This 
policy  may  be  bought  by  the  indiridual  or  in 
the  form  of  a  group  policy,  where  the  individ- 
ual is  a  member  of  a  medical  society,  branch 
medical  society  or  club  whenever  25%  of  the 
membership  of  the  district  or  branch  society 
comes  in  under  the  group  form  policy.  The  in- 
dividual policy,  of  course,  is  more  expensive; 
the  group  form  costing  less. 

Being  more  familiar  wdth  the  JEtna  policies, 
having  had  considerable  experience  in  assist- 
ing counsel  in  the  defense  of  a  number  of  cases, 
perhaps  I  may  be  privileged  to  speak  more  spe- 
cifically about  the  ^Etna  policies.  And  right 
here  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  all 
forms  of  insurance.  While  at  times  an  insur- 
ance agent  may  be  considered  a  pest  by  some 
people,  really  the  medical  man  should  consider 
an  agent  who  solicits  physicians'  defense  in- 
surance, a  blessing  in  disguise. 

If  you  own  property  you  would  not  think  of 
being  without  fire  insurance;  if  you  own  an 
automobile  you  would  not  consider  being  with- 
out liability,  fire,  and  theft  insuranee;  then 
why  refuse  to  consider  a  defense  policy  t  You 
may  argue  that  you  have  been  in  practice  for 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  and  have  never 
been  sued  or  threatened,  but  nevertheless  thi^ 
does  not  render  you  immune;  you  may  wake 
up  tomorrow  and  find  an  officer  waiting  to 
serve  you  with  papers  for  some  alleged  mistake, 
the  same  way  as  you  might  wake  up  during  the 
night  and  find  your  garage  on  fire.  You  would 
not  feel  so  terribly  put  out  about  the  fire,  be- 
cause you  knew  you  were  protected  by  a  good 
fire  insurance  policy,  but  in  case  you  were  not 
insured,  or  had  allowed  your  policy  to  expire 
without  renewal,  you  would  curse  yourself  for 
beiiig  all  kinds  of  a  fool.  Therefore,  does  not 
the  same  argument  hold  good  in  reference  to 
the  dangers  of  malpractice  or  blackmail  suits? 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  always  on 
the  lookout  to  see  how  and  where  they  can  force 
other  people  to  pay  money,  legitimately  or 
otherwise,  mostly  otherwise,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
medical  man  is  the  easiest  mark,  whether  it  is 
oil,  mining,  or  other  stocks,  or  a  claim  for  some 
alleged  mistreatment.    Some  of  these  people  an» 
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professionals  at  the  game ;  others  mere  ama- 
teurs. The  professional  is  a  dangerous  menace 
to  the  medical  profession ;  the  amateur  a  bung- 
ler but,  nevertheless,  a  nuisance  and  a  source 
of  worry  to  the  busy  practitioner. 

Most  high  class  attorneys  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  cases.  However,  there  are  at- 
torneys who  will  not  hesitate  but  will  even  urge 
suits.  Foreigners  and  the  ignorant  class  are 
more  prone  to  bring  malpractice  suits  than  any 
other  class.  Many  times  these  people  will  not 
only  refuse  to  pay  legitimate  bills  for  profes- 
sional services,  but  will  threaten  suit,  adding 
insult  to  injury.  In  most  instances  it  is  purely 
blackmail,  the  individual  suing  or  threatening 
suit  hoping  that  the  doctor  will  be  induced  to 
give  up  a  few  hundred  dollars  rather  than  go 
to  court  and  get  his  name  in  the  newspapers. 
In  the  majority  of  these  threatened  suits,  and 
even  where  suits  have  been  brought,  they  have 
no  intention  of  going  so  far. 

I  myself  was  threatened  several  years  ago 
with  a  suit  for  malpractice  by  a  patient  who 
refused  to  pay  a  bill  which  had  been  on  my 
books  for  months,  and  I  finally  notified  him 
that  if  the  bill  was  not  paid  on  such  and  such 
a  date  I  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  my  at- 
torney. He  came  back  with  the  answer  that 
if  I  persisted  in  my  claim  he  would  sue  me 
for  malpractice.  I  was  absolutely  sure  of  my 
position,  and  kn«w  that  he  had  no  claim  against 
me  whatever,  and  I  called  his  bluff.  I  intended 
to  get  satisfaction,  if  only  a  judgment  in  my 
favor.  My  attorney  brought  suit.  The  patient 
had  the  case  postponed  and  postponed  from 
time  to  time,  until  finally  he  saw  there  was  no 
way  of  stalling  any  longer,  and  finally  offered 
a  settlement.  He  paid  me  and  failed  to  sue 
me  for  malpractice.  Fortunately  my  mind  was 
at  ease  all  the  time,  for  even  if  he  had  sued 
me  I  was  protected  by  a  policy  in  the  JEtna, 
and  I  felt  certain  that  their  able  counsel  would 
protect  my  interests  to  the  limit. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  all 
forms  of  insurance,  and  in  buying  insurance  be 
sure  that  you  are  in  a  good  reliable  company. 
Individuals,  as  well  as  firms,  cannot  afford  to 
attempt  to  carry  their  own  insurance;  it  re- 
quires too  much  capital.  You  know  of  instances 
where  one  bad  automobile  accident  with  a  judg- 
ment against  the  individual  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  more,  or  a  bad  fire  without 
insurance,  has  resulted  in  the  individual  being 
wiped  out  financially,  and  these  arguments  hold 


good  in  favor  of  the  Physicians'  Defense  Pol- 
icy. Some  argue  that  it  is  commercializing  the 
profession  and  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession, etc.,  which  is  not  true,  of  course.  While 
we  are  indeed  in  an  age  of  commercialism,  it 
should  be  the  means  of  banding  the  medical 
profession  closer  than  it  ever  has  been  before, 
to  protect  its  sacred  rights  and  interests  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past 
ages,  when  such  measures  as  blackmail  were 
unheard  and  unthought  of,  and  in  a  way  in- 
fuse some  good  business  methods  and  systems 
into  'our  daily  routine,  of  which  the  medical 
fraternity  is  in  some  ways  sadly  in  need. 

Always  read  your  policies  at  the  time  they 
are  delivered  to  you,  and  if  there  is  anything 
you  do  not  understand,  immediately  get  in 
touch  with  your  agent  or  broker  and  have  an 
explanation.  Do  not*  wait  until  something  hap- 
pens, or  at  a  too  late  date  get  out  your  policy 
and  find  that  there  is  some  clause  of  some  kind 
missing,  and  that  your  particular  case  is  not 
covered.  This  advice  holds  good  for  all  forms 
of  insurance  policies.  The  average  busy  practi- 
tioner is  hastily  solicited,  gets  his  policy,  pigeon- 
holes it,  or  puts  it  away  in  his  safe,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  forget  all  about  it. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  physician  and  sur- 
geon should  own  a  defense  policy,  whether  he 
is  a  specialist  or  a  general  practitictoer.  There 
seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  general 
practitioner  does  not  need  a  defense  policy,  that 
it  is  only  the  specialist  and  particularly  the 
surgeon,  who  is  liable  to  be  sued.  Our  statis- 
tics prove  that  this  is  not  the  case;  no  physi- 
cian is  immune.  It  is  true  in  many  cases  that 
the  individual  suing-  looks  into  the  financial 
standing  of  the  physician,  informs  himself  that 
he  has  a  large  practice,  owns  property,  has  one 
or  more  automobiles  and  naturally  must  have  a 
good  fat  bank  account,  and  if  he  thinks  he  has 
a  good  chance  of  obtaining  easy  money,  suit  is 
brought  or  threatened.  Or,  where  the  attend- 
ing physician  is  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
a  prominent  consultant  is  brought  into  the  case,, 
the  consultant  is  usually  the  one  sued,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  merits  of  the  case  are. 

If  you  are  insured  under  a  physicians'  de- 
fense policy  in  a  reliable  company  you  are  re- 
lieved of  all  worries  and  responsibilities.  There 
is  no  need  of  retaining  personal  counsel  and 
spending  a  lot  of  money  on  legal  expenses,  etc. ; 
your  insurance  company  does  all  this  for  you 
and  more.  They  know  how  to  handle  such  cases  ,- 
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you  do  not.  They  have  eminent  counsel,  men 
trained  in  the  intricacies  of  the  defense  of  such 
cases.  You  might  select  a  man  who  had  had 
no  experience  in  such  cases. 

If  you  are  not  insured,  and  a  suit  is  brought 
against  you,  or  you  are  even  threatened  with  a 
suit,  it  means  all  kinds  of  trouble,  mental,  finan- 
cial, and  otherwise;  attachment  of  your  prop- 
erty, automobiles,  and  bank  accounts;  visits 
from  constables,  sherifife,  and  other  disagreeable 
people,  and  while  you  may  be  able  temporarily 
to  get  some  relief  by  giving  a  bond,  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  your  troubles. 

Incidentally  with  all  the  every  day  details 
and  troubles  that  the  busy  practitioner  carries 
around  with  him,  you  have  all  of  a  sudden  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  unexpected  trouble  of  this  nature 
added  to  your  ordinary  burden  to  carry  around 
with  you ;  worrying  about  th.e  possible  outcome, 
figuring  out  that  if  judgment  is  obtained  against 
you  for  $5,000  or  $10,000,  or  more,  how  you 
will  pay  it;  perhaps  some  sleepless  nights,  and 
the  possibility  of  carrying  this  problem  around 
with  you  sometimes  for  several  years  before 
the  case  is  reached  in  court.  Therefore,  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  answer  to  this  problem: 
insure  in  a  good  company ;  and  as  for  you  gen- 
tlemen who  are  already  insured  in  the  JBtna, 
all  I  can  say  is  there  is  none  better. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  mere  buying  of  the  policy 
does  not  end  the  matter  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. Remember  you  are  entering  into  a  con- 
*  tract  with  a  corporation  in  consideration  of  so 
many  dollars.  The  corporation  agrees  to  do  so 
and  so,  but  you  should  realize  that  naturally 
in  consideration  of  the  special  reduced  pre- 
mium the  Company  expects  something  from  you 
in  return.  There  has  been  in  the  past  an  ap- 
parent lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
doctors,  as  individuals  and  as  groups.  We  mu.st 
and  you  must  pull  together;  in  union  there  is 
strength.  In  matters  of  this  kind  we  should 
mentally  adopt  some  standards  and  mottoes, 
such  as  ''United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.'' 
Our  fraternal  pride  should  demand  ''Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  blackmail,'' 
and  the  only  way  we  can  destroy  this  blackmail 
bacillus  is  by  taking  a  firm  stand  with  the  in- 
surance company  and  fighting  every  case  to  a 
standstill.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  ^Etna 
has  issued  to  you  a  group  policy  at  a  greatly 
reduced  premium,  in  consideration  of  your 
imited  cooperation,  and  this  is  the  only  com- 
pany that  has  not  advanced  its  premium,  and 


under  the  circumstances  it  would  aeem  that  it 
is  entitled  to  your  greatest  support  in  this 
serious  and  important  problem. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  cite  a  case  of  suit 
for  malpractice  against  one  of  your  well-known 
fellow  practitioners,  and  its  defense  by  the 
^Etna,  whose  able  handling  of  the  case  by  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Morse,  resulted  in  a  clean 
verdict  for  the  doctor. 

A  woman  had  some  trouble  with  one  of  her 
teeth.  She  went  to  a  dentist,  had  the  tooth 
treated,,  and  finally  had  the  tooth  capped.  As 
frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  the  root  be- 
came infected  and  she  went  back  to  her  dentist, 
but  he  was  away;  she  went  to  another  dentist 
and  he  advised  extraction.  The  tooth  was  ex- 
tracted, but  the  root  cavity  was  not  curetted 
and  the  abscess  formation  continued,  involving? 
a  large  area  of  the  jaw.  Finally  she  .entered 
a  hospital  and  came  under  the  service  of  your 
friend  the  surgeon.  He  treated  the  case  aloni? 
the  usual  lines,  and  poultices  were  applied  to 
the  face  to  bring  the  pus  to  a  focus.  The  ab- 
scess was  opened  and  .drained,  *  and  after  the 
course  of  about  two  weeks  the  woman  recovered 
sufliciently  to  be  discharged,  apparently  re- 
lieved. Subsequently  the  infection  extended  to 
the  jaw  bone  and  resulted  in  osteomyelitis.  She 
was  finally  x-rayed  by  an  x-ray  expert,  who  re- 
ferred her  to  one  of  the  best  oral  surgeons  in 
Boston.  The  osteomyelitis  finally  spread  all 
over  the  lower  jaw,  requiring  the  removal  of  all 
her  teeth  and  several  operations  for  the  removal 
of  dead  bone. 

This  woman  was  a  working  woman  and  had 
no  money  of  her  own,  but  some  women  friends 
of  hers  urged  her  to  bring  suit,  and  the  party 
selected  to  sue  was  the  surgeon  who  operated 
on  her  free  of  charge,  but  who  exercised  due 
care  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  The 
reason  given  for  bringing  the  suit  was  that  the 
surgeon  had  made  a  mistake  iit  applying  poul- 
tices to  the  face,  and  in  this  way  spread  the  in- 
fiammation.  During  the  course  of  the  trial  the 
defense  submitted  evidence  through  two  women 
witnesses  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  sued  the 
surgeon  because  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  man 
of  wealth  and  the  dentists  had  nothing  tangible. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  our  counsel, 
the  Honorable  William  A.  Morse,  in  preparing? 
the  defense  of  this  case,  and  also  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  examine  the  plaintiff  before  the  trial, 
and  I  must  admit  that  the  oral  surgeon  who 
treated  the  plaintiff  offered  me  every  means  in 
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his  power'  to  investigate  the  ease  from  a  medi- 
cal point  of  view,  showing  me  all  his  x-ray 
plates  and  his  notes,  which  were  very  concise 
and  complete  in  every  way.  In  fact,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  he  had  advised  the  plain- 
tiflf  to  drop  her  suit  against  the  surgeon,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  advice,  she  persisted,  and 
the  case  was  fought  to  the  limit. 

The  trial  of  this  case  occupied  nine  days  in 
court,  and,  of  course,  it  was  a  contest  of  medi- 
cal evidence.  Our  defense  put  on  nine  promi- 
nent expert  medical,  surgical,  x-ray,  and  oral 
surgeon  witnesses,  and  the  final  result  was  a 
clean  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  wholly 
exonerating  him.  I  might  state  here  that  the 
defense  of  this  case  cost  the  company  something 
over  two  thousand  dollars. 

Another  ease  several  years  ago,  where  a  very 
prominent  eye-specialist  of  Boston  was  sued  for 
an  alleged  mistake  in  treatment;  in  this  case 
a  verdict  was  brought  in  against  him  for 
$8,000;  this  man  had  been  in  practice  for  over 
forty  years,  had  treated  thousands  of  cases  gra- 
tuitously and  had  been  imposed  upon  by  many 
people  who  could  well  afford  to  pay ;  this  action 
broke  him  up  so  completely  that  he  gave  up 
his  practice  and  retired. 

A  recent  case  in  Middlesex:  a  prominent 
member  of  the  profession  was  sued  for  alleged 
failure  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis  and  render 
the  proper  treatment.  In  this  particular  case, 
he  was  called  in,  in  emergency,  to  deliver  the 
patient  of  a  brother  practitioner  who  was  away 
from  his  ofiSce  at  the  time*;  he  delivered  the 
woman,  and  before  leaving  the  case,  the  fam- 
ily physician  arrived  and  he  turned  the  case 
over  to  him;  several  months  after  the  woman 
sends  for  the  doctor  who  had  delivered  her,  the 
baby  was  improperly  nourished,  the  mother  was 
anemic,  and  her  milk  was  poor;  the  doctor  ad- 
vised modified  milk  and  saw  nothing  further 
of  thfe  mother  or  child  until  some  time  in  Oc- 
tol)er,  when  he  was  again  called  in  to  see  the 
child,  whose  only  symptom  was  that  it  cried 
when  the  right  leg  was  moved ;  the  mother  ad- 
mitted that  she  might  have  injured  the  child, 
while  putting  it  in  a  high  chair;  thinking  of 
the  possibility  of  injury  to  the  hip  joint,  the 
doctor  took  the  child  to  the  hospital  and  had  it 
x-rayed;  x-ray  was  negative;  after  gi\'ing  the 
child  a  careful  examination,  he  decided  the  child 
was  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  treated  the 
child  accordingly^  and  the  child  improved ;  after 
a  number  of  weeks  the  doctor  called  at  the 
house  but  the  mother  refused  to  allow  him  to 


see  the  child.  This  was  the  last  the  doctor  saw 
of  the  case;  months  after,  ^hen  his  bill  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  collector,  he  was  noti- 
fied thatsuit  was  being  brought  against  him. 

While  the  case  was  being  tried,  plaintiff's  at- 
torney introduced  a  medical  witness,  who  testi- 
fied that  he  saw  the  child  once  and  in  his  opin- 
ion the  child  was  suffering  from  scurvy;  this 
medical  witness,  when  asked  if  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  an- 
swered no,  that  he  had  never  been  invited  to  be- 
come a  member,  any  more  than  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  become  a. member  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association. 

This  only  goes  to  show  that  attorneys  who 
handle  these  cases  can  find  medical  witnesses, 
outside  the  Medical  Society  fold,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  testify  against  reputable  phyBicians. 

The  trial  of  this  case  was  short,  as  the  plain- 
tiff had  no  case  and  resulted  in  the  jury  bring- 
ing in  a  clean  verdict  for  the  defendant  in  fif- 
teen minutes. 

At  the  present  time,*gentlemen,  many  of  you 
are  insured  by  the  -^tna  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany under  its  new  group  form  policy,  the 
terms  and  agreements  of  which  I  believe  you 
are  all  familiar  with  and  for  which  no  increase 
in  premium  was  made. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  must  be  ex- 
tremely careful  about  criticizing  or  knocking 
the  acts  of  our  fellow  practitioners,  whether  we 
are  personally  acquainted  with  them  or  not, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  others,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  a  patient,  who,  perhaps,  has 
come  dissatisfied  from  some  other  doctor. 

Sometimes  a  thoughtless  remark  is  picked  up 
by  the  disgruntled  patient  and  starts  him  think- 
ing, and  the  next  thing  we  know  there  is  a  suit 
started;  this  has  happened  in  many  instances, 
whereas  a  diplomatic  handling  of  the  situation 
might  have  prevented  such  an  unfortunate  hap- 
pening. 

The  Golden  Rule  happens  to  fit  the  medical 
profession  as  well  as  the  public,  therefore  we 
should  be  ever  ready  to  assist  and  protect  our 
fellow  practitioners  to  the  utmost  of  our  abil- 
ity, and  in  this  way,  the  evils  of  malpractice 
suits  will  be  lessened. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  thanks  to  Dr.  George  W.  Gay  of  Boston, 
Dr.  John  A.  Moorhead  of  New  York,  Dr.  H.  T. 
Weston  of  the  ^Etna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Ct. :  also  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  of  IVTaasaehusetts,  for  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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PREMATURE   SEPARATION  OF  THE 
PLACENTA.* 

By  Paul  Afpibton,  M.D.,  Pbovidencs,  R.  I., 
Out'paHent  PihyHcian,  Providence  Lying-in  Hospital 

By  premature  separatioi^  of  the  placenta  is 
meant  the  partial  or  complete  separation  of  the 
previously  nonnally  implanted  placenta,  at  any 
time  before  the  completion  of  the  second  stage 
of  labor.  By  normal  implantation  is  meant  im- 
plantation of  the  placenta  in  the  uterus  above 
the  point  later  developed  as  the  contraction 
ring  of  Schroede, — that  is  in  the  fundus  or 
either  cornu.  A^  placenta  may  have  been  nor- 
mally implanted,  subsequently  separate  and 
prolapse,  and  later  become  reimplanted  as  a 
partial  or  total  previk,  with  the  latter  diag- 
nosis at  the  time  of  delivery. 

The  condition  has  been  known  since  the  tipie 
of  Hippocrates,  and  by  most  of  the  older 
writers  on  obstetrics,  but  it  has  not  been 
sharply  distingnished  from  placenta  previa  un- 
til recent  years.  In  facl|  the  differential  diag- 
nosis is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossi- 
ble until  discovered  by  post-natal  inspection  of 
the  placenta  itself. 

Frequency,  Analysis  of  the  statistics  of  hos- 
pitals and  those  given  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
vject  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement 
as  to  thei  frequency  of  the  condition.  The  rea- 
son for  this  variation  in  figures  is  due  to  indi- 
vidual inaccuracy  of  different  observers,  fi^rst, 
in  diagnosing  the  condition,  and  second,  in 
making  sharp  distinction  between  the  prema- 
ture separation  and  placenta  previa.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  prepared  from  statistics  where 
the  condition  was  accurately  diagnosed  from 
the  fact  that  separation  led  to  definite  charac- 
teristic symptoms. 


Hospital 


Casbs 

OP  LaBOH     SF.PAIUTIONR 


Sloan  Maternity   5,900  57 

Dublin  Botnnda 6,453  70 

New  York  I^yincr-in  ....  10,000  0 

Chicago  Lying-in 15,000  43 

Chicago  Lying-in  (later)  3,600  6 

Providence  Lying-in  . . .  914  7 


Ratio 

1  to  104 
ItO    92 

1  to  348 
lto600 
ltol30 


Most  writers  state  the  ratio  as  one  case  in 
five  hundred,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  oc- 
curs more  frequently.  The  figrures  above  give 
a  ^neral  average  of  one  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  eases  and  these  all  diagnosed.  Judg- 
ing by  the  frequency  of  placental  disease  and 
clots  found   postpartum  one  would   almost   es- 

•  Read  before  the  Pro\Wen<«e  Medical   A««5tKiation,  April  7,  1919. 


timate  that  separation  occurred  at  least  in  part, 
in  about  one  out  of  every  fifty  cases.  Carefnl 
observation  of  the  clinical  cases  of  antepartum 
hemorrhage  together  with  minute  inspection  of 
every  placenta  delivered  will  again  revise  these 
figures  in  time,  and  no  doubt  shoi^  that  prema- 
ture separation  of  the  placenta  is  a  common 
condition. 

Etiology,  Prjevious  observers  have  assigned 
all  sorts  of  conditions,  both  systemic  and  local, 
as  being  the  etiological  factor  of  the  separation 
before  the  second  stage  of  labor  is  complete, 
principal  among  them  being  endometritis, 
syphilis,  uterine  infarcts,  and  true  placental 
disease.  The  evidence  in  many  reported  cases 
shows  only  coincident  complicating  disease 
without  any  pathological  basis  for  blaming 
such  disease  as  the  causative  factor.  True  en- 
dometritis is  only  caused  by  the  pus  forming 
organisms,  and  such  an  endometritis  is  also 
usually  puerperal,  the  result  of  introducing 
pyogenic  bacteria  by  the  vagina  through  faulty 
technique  in  delivery.  Conceivably  such  bac- 
teria might  be  introduced  during  pregnancy,  by 
dirty  instrumentation,  pelvic  examination  or 
even  coitus.  Then  the  bacteria  migrating  back 
of  the  memlbranes  could  set  up  an  inflammatory 
process  back  of  the  placenta  on  the  uterine 
wall,  causing  a  separation.  Local  pyemia  from 
a  distant  focus  might  lead  to  similar  condition, 
the  organisms  traveling  in  the  maternal  circu- 
lation. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  gonococcus 
rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  the  uterine  mucosa,  ex- 
cept in  the  cervical  portion.  It  produces  an 
endocervicitis  riot  an  endometritis.  The  fun- 
dus uteri  is  extremely  resistant  to  the  gonococ- 
cus, but  even  assuming  that  this  organism  led 
to  inflammation  of  the  fundus,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  .a  subsequent  pregnancy 
could  lead  to  a  normal  implantation  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  to  placenta  previa,  partial  or  com- 
plete, or  immediate  abortion.  The  tubes  are 
most  often  aflPected  of  all  the  internal  organs 
of  generation,  and  the  same  holds  true  of  tu- 
berculosis. Syphilis,  according  to  most  pathol- 
ogists, attacks  by  preference  the  portio  cervi- 
calis,  setting  up  an  endocervicitis,  never  an  en- 
dometritis. Even  if  true  gummata  were  pres- 
ent in  the  endometrium, — ^a  condition  rarely 
met  with  post  mortem, — it  is  doubtful  if  the 
ovum  would  be  normally  implanted  in  the  be- 
ginning, on  accoiint  of  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tion for  its  settlement  in  the  body  of  the  uterus. 
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What  is  erroneusly  termed  endometritis  by 
many   gynecologists   is  really   a   gland   hyper- 
trophy due  to  congestion.     It  occurs  normally 
premen&trually    and    is    essentially    a  normal 
physiological  process.    A  somewhat  similar  con- 
gestion might  be  set  up  by  extraneous  factors 
such  as  tumors  exerting  a  mechanical  pressure, 
and  thus  by  altering  the  maternal  and  foetal 
circulator}'  relation  mechanically  lead  to  a  sep- 
aration of  the  normally  implanted  and  firmly 
attached  placenta.     Inasmuch  as  we  know  that 
fibromyomata     which     have     been     previously 
unrecognized  may  take  o\i  a  rapid  growth  in 
pregnancy,  such  a  condition  might  logically  be 
considered    as    a    predisposing    cause    for  the 
placental   separation.      I    have    not,    however, 
seen  such  a  case  reported  in  the  literature.    In- 
farction of  the  uterus  probably  occasionally  oc- 
curs, subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  pla- 
centa, as  a  result  of  emboli  or  other  mechanical 
conditions  cutting  off  the  circulation  to  a  part 
of   the    uterus   and    its   mucosa.     This  would 
cause  a  separation.     Arteriosclerosis   has  been 
reported  to^  have  caused  a  separation  through 
a  circulatory  disturbance  at  the  foetal  maternal 
junction.     It  would  doubtless  be  rare  because 
marked  arteriosclerosis  is  a  gradual  disease  and 
gives  symptoms  only  as  a  result  of  a  long  stand- 
ing chronic  process.     It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  such  a  condition  should  occur  in  the  uter- 
ine   vessels    between    the    time  of  normal  im- 
plantation of  the  ovum,  land  parturition.    Such 
serious    arteriosclerosis    at    the   time    of    con- 
ception would  probably  prevent  a  normal  im- 
plantation. 

It  would  seepi  that  most  of  these  causes  of 
preniature  separation  of  the  placenta  assigned 
to  constitutional  disorders  might  be  diarmissed. 
Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  admit  'the  possibility  of 
infarction  of  the  uterus,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
tumors  as  predisposing  causes,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly so  rare,  if  they  occur  at  all,  to  be 
only  of  academic  interest. 

In  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  placenta 
itself,  there  are  true  predisposing  causes  of  its 
9ej>aration.  In  chronic  diseases  like  syphilis 
and  tuberculosis,  the  placenta  may  be  the  seat 
of  the  characteristic  lesions.  Definite  tubercles 
and  gummata  have  been  frequently  observed. 
Such  cases  may  also  lead  to  fatty  and  amyloid 
degenerations  of  the  placenta.  The  most  po- 
tent and  common  cause  of  placental  disease 
is  hemorrhage  from  rupture  of  the  plat*ental 
sinuses.     The  blood  may  escape  either  on  the 


foetal  or  maternal  surface.  More  often,  and 
serious,  however,  is  the  case  when  the  blood 
sinuses  rupture  directly  into  the  parenchyma  of 
the  placenta,  causing  the  feo-called  **  placenta 
apoplexy."  This  results  in  clotting,  organiza- 
tion, and  later  scar  formation,  which  scar  tis- 
sue may  contract  and,  exerting  pressure  on  the 
placental  margins,  weaken  their  attachment  or 
even  that  of  the  entire  tissue.  Again,  without 
evident  rupture  of  a  sinus,  parts  of  the  pla- 
centa may  become  infiltrated  with  blood  and 
present  the  characteristics  of  a  tnie  infarct, 
which  may  later  be  replaced  by  a  fibrous  tis- 
sue or  undergo  a  true  degeneration,  thereby 
extensively  damaging  the  plaAenta  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  its  function  as  well  as  seriously 
weaken  its  attachment  to  the  decidua  basal  is. 
Tumor  formation  and  cystic  degeneration  are 
of  occasional  occurrence.  The  latter  does  not 
properly  enter  this  discussion,  for  we  know  it 
leads  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  **hyda- 
tidiform  mole," — a  well  recognized  condition 
with  a  distinct  train  of  symptoms  and  results. 
I  have  not  seen  a  true  case  of  premature  sepa- 
ration reported  to  be  the  end  result  of  cystic 
degeneration.  , 

Four  cases  are  on  record  of  premature  sepa- 
ration of  the  placenta  occurring  coincidently 
with  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  in  the  mother. 
In  two  of  these  cases  there  was  a  family  his- 
tory of  true  hemophilia.  The  relation  of  the 
one  condition  to  the  other  has  not  been  per- 
fectly explained,  but  Barchat  in  analyzing  one 
of  the  latter  cases  post  mortem  says,  *'The 
findings  in  such  placentas  suggest  a  toxic  in- 
fluence from  the  products  of  foetal  metaibolism, 
evidences  of  which  were  also  present  in  other 
organs." 

While  coincident  maternal  systemic  disease 
often  occurs  with  a  premature  separation,  no 
direct  casual  relation  can  actually  be  assigned 
to  it,  except  in  those  rare  reported  cases  which 
have  been  already  referred  to. 

Of  the  local  causes,  trauma  is  the  most  often 
recorded  and  also  the  most  important  factor. 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  plays  a  very 
large  part,  separations  must  often  be  the  re- 
sult of  only  the  vei^y  severe  traumas.  While 
exact  data  as  to  the  pressure  or  tension  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  well  implanted  placenta  are 
lacking,  it  is,  of  course,  a  well  known  and  fre- 
quently encountered  fact  in  obstetrical  prac- 
tice; the  placenta  may  be  so  firmly  adherent 
to  the  uterine  wall   that   it  is  dislodged   only 
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with  great  difficulty  and  sometimes  requires 
manual  removal.  It  is  a  common  experience 
to  have  some  trouble  in  delivering  a  placenta 
even  when  exerting  extreme  extrauterine  pres- 
sure by  the  method  of  Crede.  Such  pressure, 
if  exerted  previous  to  labor,  would  lead,  no 
doubt,  in  many  cases  to  a  premature  separation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  traumas  during 
pregnancy  are  rarely  as  forceful,  and  it  is 
therefore  unreasonable  to  presume  that  they 
alone   are   responsible   for   early  detaichments. 

But  in  those  cases  in  which  the  placenta  is 
alreado^  extensively  damaged  by  pathological 
disease,  a  very  slight  trauma  may  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  in  the  separation.  Holmes 
makes  the  more  exact  distinction  when  he 
enumerates  slight  trauma  plus  placental  dis- 
ease as  one,  and  severe  trauma  as  another 
cause.  That  severe  traumas  in  the  form  of 
accidental  or  intended  violence  to  the  mother 
from  external  sources  are  a  common  caus^  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  cases  reported  in 
which  such  a  history  was  obtained,  especially 
when  post  partum  examination  of  the  placenta 
shows  no  inherent  long  landing  pathological 
process.  Typical  of  these  traumas  are  kicks, 
and  blows,  and  in  some  cases  the  mechanical 
over  exertion  of  the  mother,  especially  if  she 
is  nearly  at  full  term. 

Irregular  uterine  contractions  have  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  source  of  the  detach- 
ment. Mechanically  this  is  conceivable,  but 
there  are  in  almost  evety  pr^nant  uterus  some 
irregularities  of  uterine  contraction,  whereby 
more  pressure  is  exerted  in  one  direction  or 
at  one  point  than  4t  others,  but  these  diflfer- 
ences  are  verj''  slight,  and  frequently  equal- 
ized at  the  placental  site  by  the  ,mere  mechani- 
cal fact  of  the  presence  of  the  placenta. 

Another  and  more  definite  cause  for  detach- 
ment may  be  attributed  to  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  true  or  relative  abnormally 
short  cord-  In  such  cases  separation  would 
not  occur  until  well  along  in  the  progress  of 
labor  and  would  not,  therefore,  lead  to  serious 
results  to  either  mother  or  child  if  dealt  with 
by  a  skilled  obstetrician. 

Also  the  negative  pressure,  produced  by  the 
sudden  evacuation  of  an  acute  hydramnios  may 
result  in  a  separation. 

To  tabulate  the  causes  of  the  condition  im- 
der  discussion,  we  may  sum  up  as  follows: 


Predisposing  Causes. 

1.  Arterioederoeis. 

2.  Infarction  Uteri.    ' 

3.  Tumors. 

4.  Placental  Disease. 

1.  Fatty  and  Amyloid  degeneration. 

2.  Syphilis. 

3.  Tuberculosis. 

4.  Infarction. 

5.  Tumors. 
Direct  Causes. 

1.  Trauma. 

2.  Short  Cord. 

3.  Rapid  evacuation  of  hydramnios. 

4.  Irregular  uterine  contractions    (possibly). 

Types.  Placental  detachment  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete,  and  of  the  partial  separa- 
tions, the  union  with  the  uterine  wall  may  be 
broken  either  centrally  or  marginally,  as  re- 
gards the  placenta. 

Which  of  these  types  takes  place  is  deter- 
mined by  the  causative  factors  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  individual  case,  and  no  definite 
law  can  be  laid  down  as  to  which  of  our  series 
of  causes  or  which  combination  may  lead  to 
any  specific  Xy^e  of  separation.  The  clinical 
pourse  of  the  condition  in  its  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment,  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  hemorrhage  depends  upon  the 
anatomical  type  of  the  separation,  and  the  ob- 
stetrician cannot  size  up  the  case  and  insti- 
tute appropriate  treatment,  unless  he  be  aware 
of  the  pathological  possibilities.  The  all  im- 
portant fact  clinically,  is  whether  the  hemor- 
rhage is  exte.mal  or  concealed  or  both. 

In  pure  central  detachment  of  the  plaeenta, 
the  bleeding  is  always  totally  concealed,  for 
it  does  not  have 'access  to  the  uterine  cavity, 
being  retained  between  the  placenta  and  the 
subjacent  uterine  wall  by  the  still  patent  mar- 
ginal attachment  of  the  placenta.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  types,  if  the  separated  atrea 
be  large,  for  the  counter  pressure  exerted 
even  by  a  large  foetus  and  a  large  unruptured 
amniotic  sac  is  not  sufficient  to  act  as  a  me- 
chanical tampon  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
uterine  blood  from  the  opened  sinuses.  The 
patient  may  readily  bleed  to  death  in  this 
waj",  if  the  condition  is  not  discovered  and  the 
uterus  promptly  emptied.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  central  separation  be  small,  and  if  labor 
is  at  hand,  no  serious  loss  of  blood  may  fol- 
low, although  with  the  increasing  hemorrhage 
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behind  the  placenta,  there  is  great  danger  that 
the  resulting  pressure  will  cause  a  more  ex- 
tensive parting. 

Such  a  result,  if  carried  further,  will  re- 
sult in  a  part  of  the  blood  wedging  its  way 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  afterbirth,  detaching 
the  weakest  part  of  the  margin,  when  the 
blood  will  escape  into  the  uterine  cavity.  This 
is  probably  the  mechanism  by  which  the  sec- 
ond type,  marginal  separation,  is  produced, 
with  its  accompanying  external  and  visible 
hemorrhage.  In  this  type  we  are  not  dealing 
with  such  a  serious  condition,  for,  naturally 
enough,  the  true  state  of  affairs  is  discovered 
early,  and  remedial  measures  began.  External 
hemorrhage  does  not  always  result,  however, 
for  the  blood  may  be  retained  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  foetal  membranes  against  the  uter- 
ine wall,  and  the  bleeding  continue  concealed 
with  all  of  the  symptoms  of  internal  hemor- 
rhage. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  free  blood 
may,  through  its  own  pressure  or  that  of 
formed  clots,  break  through  the  foetal  mem- 
branes near  their  attachment  to  the  placenta 
and  escape  into  and  mingle  with  the  amniotic 
fluid,  still  being  completely  concealed,  if  that 
portion  which  presents  at  the  os  be  still  in- 
tact. 

A  third  type  of  detachment  is  that  in  which 
the  entire  placenta  is  stripped  off  of  its  uter- 
ine attachment,  leaving  all  of  the  sinuses  open. 
Under  such  conditions  one  would  lexpeet  at 
least  some  visible  hemorrhage,  especially  if  the 
membranes  have  ruptured.  Often  there  is,  but 
there  is  just  as  often  the  added  factor  of  the 
prolapse  of  the  loose  placenta  which,  falling 
over  the  internal  os,  acts  as  a  cover,  and  the 
blood  behind  is  thereby  retained. 

Naturally  enough,  the  rapidly  collecting 
blood  tends  by  its  ever  increasing  pressure  more 
and  more  firmly  to  impact  the  placenta  in 
its  aibnormal  position.  Of  course  in  such  case, 
the  child  dies  promptly,  and  the  mother's  life 
is  in  imminent  danger. 

Not  only  may  the  hemorrhage  be  external  and 
visible,  or  internal  and  concealed,  but  a  com- 
bination of  both  may  occur  in  which  a  part  of 
the  blood  escapes  into  the  vagina  and  a  part 
remains  behind,  collecting  and  increasing  in 
amount.  It  is  therefore  a  fallacy  to  judge  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  case  by  the  amount  of 
hemorrhage  that  is  observed  upon  examination. 
This  combination  of  both  external  and  internal 
hemorrhage  may  result  from  a  partial  separa- 


tion provided  that  it  involves  the  margin  of 
placental  attachment:  Strictly  central  separa- 
tions  never  lead  to  external  hemorrhage. 

Clvniccd  Course.  The  clinical  course  of  the 
condition  under  discussion  may  be  described -as 
follows:  The  onset  is  always  aibrup't,  and 
sharply  demarcated  from  the  previous  condition 
of  the  patient,  whether  or  not  she  has  normally 
begun  labor.  If  labor  has  not  abeady  begun, 
it  is  suddenly  and  sto.rmily  begun  by  extremely 
sharp  rending  pains  much  more  severe  than 
usual,  and  the  multiparous  patient  will  often 
volunteer  the  remark  that  she  has  never  ex- 
perienced such  severe  early  labor  pains.  They 
simulate  more  the  pains  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  stage,  but  are  rather  more  irregu- 
lar. The  intervals  are  much  shorter  than  one 
would  expect.  The  patient  is  suddenly  changed 
in  her  altitude  of  fortitude  to  one  of  anxiety, 
and  is  in  the  most  agonizing  labor.  Even  though 
she  has  previously  begun  labor  the  change  is 
just  as  marked,  and  while  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  onset  of  .the  second  stage,  a  keen  ob- 
server will  notice  the  abnormal  intensity  of 
labor.  Vaginal  examination,  too,  wiU  put  the 
attendant  on  his  guard,  for  the  amount  of  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  and  effacement  of  the  cervix 
is  far  less  tiian  would  be  expected  from  an 
observation  of  the  character  of  the  uterine  con- ' 
tractions,  both  subjective  and  objective. 

This  characteristic  onset  is  a  very  valuable 
diagnostic  point,  and  so  striking  as  to  be  al- 
most unmistakable.  At  any  rate,  it  should 
serve  to  put  the  obstetrician  on  his  guard  and 
stimulate  him  to  look  for  further  evidence  of 
a  premature'  placental  separation,  especially  if 
corroborated  by  the  relatively  slight  dilatation, 
and  apparently  slow  progress. 

Along  with  the  generally  tumultuous  labor 
pains  there  are  exacerbations  of  excruciating 
pain  of  a  colicky  character  lasting  from  a  few 
seconds  to  two  or  three  minutes.  Sometimes 
there  is  localized  pain,  and  if  present,  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  at  a  point  where  tender  assymetry 
is  observed  in  the  abdominal  tumor.  This  point 
of  assymetry  while  not  definite  or  of  itself 
pathognomonic  of  the  condition,  may  usually  be 
found  upon  careful  observation,  and  palpation 
over  it  will  elicit  a  boggy-like  feeling,  giving 
the  sensation  of  a  spongy  mass,  gradually  shad- 
ing off  to  the  firmer  consistence  of  the  surround- 
ing abdominal  wall.  The  general  feel  of  the 
abdomen   is   one   of  extreme  tenseness, — much 
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more  so  than  that  of  the  normal  belly  of  the 
full  term  pregnant  patient. 

The  patient  herself  may  smbjectively  feel  an 
increasing  distention,  with  or  without  a  great 
increase  followed  by  a  great  decrease  of  foetal 
motion.  As  labor  progresses  one's  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patient.  She 
gives  tlfe  impression  of  impatience  for  labor 
to  terminate  and  seems  to*  be  fearful  of  the  re- 
sult, with  a  sense  of  impending  disaster.  Ver- 
tigo and  syncope  follow.  She  is  nauseated  and 
vomits.  Gradually  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
hemorrhage  and  its  associated  shock  supervene, 
depending  on  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
bleeding.  There  may  be  precordial  distress, 
air  hunger,  and  abnormal  thirst,  going  on  to 
drowsiness  and  coma,  and  finally  death.  One 
can  judge  somewhat  of  the  extent  of  the  hem- 
orrhage by  the  tension  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  old  rule  holds  that  when  the 
hemorrhage  is  serious  the  pulse  is  affected.  In 
the  end,  the  whole  picture  is  one  of  internal 
concealed  hemorrhage  combined  with  that  of 
collapse. 

The  picture  described  is  much  the  same 
whether  or  not  there  is  visible  hemorrhage,  but 
the  latter  naturally  facilitates  the  diagnosis  and 
therefore  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

Diagnosis,  The  diagnosis  of  premature  de- 
tachment of  the  placenta  is  of  course  of  vital 
importance  to  both  mother  and  child  and  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  inaccurate  observation, 
careless  examination,  or  general  lack  of  inter- 
est may  easily  lead  to  a  fatal  result  to  both. 
The  condition  can  be  easilj^  overlooked  in  its 
early  stages  if  the  bleeding  is  entirely  con- 
cealed and  the  diagnosis  not  made  until  too 
late.  In  such  a  case,  the  danger  signals  which 
stand  out  preeminently  are:  1,  A  history  of 
trauma  plus  the  statements  of  the  mother  as 
to  the  onset  of  labor,  and  her  subjective  sen- 
sations regarding  foetal  motion  and  viability; 
2,  the  physical  examination,  showing  a  large 
tense  abdominal  wall  with  assymetry  and  lo- 
calized tenderness,  coupled  with 'a  boggy  sen- 
sation on  palpation ;  3,  the  stormy  character  of 
the  labor;  4,  the  signs  of  hemorrhage,  eispe- 
cially  the  pulse  rate;  and  5,  the  gradual  rising 
of  the*  height  of  the  fundus  of  the  uteriis.  With 
these  symptoms  and  signs,  especially  if  grouped, 
one's  suspicions  should  be  enough  aroused  to 
find  the  precise  cause. 

If  hemorrhage  antepartum  is  visibly  present, 
a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  ruling  out 


placenta  previa  and  rupture  of  the  uterus,  by 
examination, — the  only  conditions  to  be  con- 
fused. Rupture  occurs  during  labor.  Placenta 
previa  rarely  shows  signs  before  the  onset  of 
labor.  Premature  detachment  occurs  during 
pregnancy  and  initiates  labor.  In  rupture  of 
the  uterus,  no  presenting  part  is  felt,  the  uterus 
no  longer  contracts,  and  often  the  rent  itself 
can  be  felt  bimanually,  and  occasionally  the 
child  and  uterus  can  be  felt  as  separate  enti- 
ties. Placenta  previa  is  not  present  if  there  be 
no  antepartum  hemorrhage,  and  is  easily  felt 
either  partly  or  totally  encroaching  on  the  in- 
ternal OS. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  visible  bleeding, 
the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  for  here  we  have 
the  added  factors  of  the  many  aj^ute  abdominal 
conditions  met  with  surgically,  such  as  local  or 
general  peritonitis,  from  any  of  their  causes, 
abdominal  and  pelvic  inflammatory  conditions, 
tumors,  especially  ovarian  cyst  with  twisted 
pedicle,  renal  calculi,  and  even  pancreatitis, 
cholecystitis,  and  referred  pain  of  pneumonia. 
In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  such  condi- 
tions an  accurate  and  complete  history  is  very 
essential,  and  upon  that  alone  the  choice  may 
be  made  in  most  cases.  Complete  and  thorough 
physical  examination,  with  all  the  appropriate 
laboratory  methods,  is  ideally  desirable,  but 
often  impracticable  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
emergency.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  no 
pains  should  be  spared,  often  with  the  aid  of  a 
competent  consultant,  to  make  an  early  and 
prompt  diagnosis. 

Acute  h>'dramnios  might  sometimes  be  con- 
fused with  placwital  detachment,  but  tiie 
former  occurs  to  give  symptoms  earlier  in 
pregnancy,  often  before  pregnancy  is  even  pos- 
itively ddagnosed.  Hydramnios  does  not  give 
the  symptoms  of  hemorrhage,  rather  those  of 
shock. 

Prognosis,  The  prognosis  is  of  course  al- 
ways much  worse  for  the  child  than  for  the 
mother.  Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
for  the  baby  it  is  absolutely  bad,  but  that  de- 
pends upon  the  time  and  extent  of  the  separa- 
tion. In  cases  of  complete  detachment,  the 
chances  of  birth  of  a  viable  child  are  practically 
nil,  for  in  spite  of  a  fortunate  early  diagnosis, 
and  rapid  delivery,  the  foetal  circulation  must 
of  necessity  be  cut  ofiP  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
produce  death.  The  mother's  chances,  too,  are 
poor  in  such  case,  for  there  is  a  very  large  area 
of  bleeding  surface  exposed,  and  brisk  hemor- 
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rhage  is  apt  to  go  on  without  adequate  clotting, 
until  mechanical  methods  of  control  can  be  in- 
stituted. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  placental 
separation  is  slight,  and  especially  when  the 
bleeding  is  visible,  the  chances  of  life  and  re- 
covery are  good  for  the  mother,  though  still  du- 
bious for  the  child.  Here,  of  course,  we  have 
the  added  factor  in  Kletermining  prognosis,  that 
being  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  Should  the 
lesion  occur  before  term,  or  before  active  labor 
has  taken  place,  the  difficulty  of  operatively 
dilating  a  rigid  cervix  will  be  unfavorable  re- 
garding the  outcome  to  mother  and  child,  but 
if  la'bor  is  already  well  along  and  the  dilatation 
considerable,  the  prognosis  is  proportionately 
better.  It  frequently  happens  that,  at  the  very 
last  minute  of  the  second  stage,  the  presence  of 
a  short  or  badly  twisted  cord  "will  literally  tear 
the  placenta  from  its  attachment.  Birth  being 
at  hand,  the  prognosis  for  the  child  is  perfectly 
good,  and  that  for  the  mother  not  necessarily 
serious  or  troublesome.  Clinically  it  amoiints 
simply  to  a  shortened  third  stage. 

The  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
may  be  no  visible  hemorrhage,  perhaps  even  a 
slight  detachment,  but  a  long  continued  ooze 
will  have  the  same  fatal  result.  Also,  resulting 
anemia  from  any  obstetri<ial  hemorrfiage  is  a 
marked  predisposing  cause  for  infection. 

Prophylaxis.  An  understanding  of  the 
•causes  of  this  condition  gives  us  a  clue 
to  the  prophylactic  measures  which-  will 
lead  to  its,  prevention.  Chief  among  these  con- 
trollable factors  to  avoid  is  therefore  trauma, 
either  slight  or  severe.  This  includes  the  trauma 
from  over-exertion  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
as  well  as  avoiding  those  amusements  and  oc- 
cupations which  may  lead  to  personal  injury. 
An  understanding  and  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  attendant  in  insisting  upon  the  proper  hy- 
giene of  pregnancy  is  naturally  the  best  prophy- 
laxis; Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  importance  of  the  avoidance  of  coitus  dur- 
ing pregnancy.  More  and  more  are  we  coming 
to  realize  that  this  is  a  powerful  cause  in  pre- 
disposing to  pathological  labor.  It  should  be 
the  rule  of  serious  obstetrics  to  emphasize  the 
avoidance  of  this  danger. 

Treatment.  Whenever  premature  detach- 
ment of  the  placenta  is  diagnosed,  it  is  a  situa- 
tion that  demands  active  measures  of  treatment. 
That  means  as  rapid  delivery  of  the  patient  as 
is  consistent  with  her  condition  and  environ- 
ment.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  there  must 


usually  be  some  sort  of  pperative  interference, 
and  here  is  where  sane  judgment  is  so  impor- 
tant. Naturally,  excluding  other  factors,  the 
average  operator  will. select  those  methods  in 
which  he  is  most  skillful.  Generally  the  opera- 
tion of  choice  is  manual  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
followed  either  by  high  forceps,  or  version  and 
breech  extraction.  Manual  dilatation  means 
shock,  and  methods  of  combating  it  must  be  at 
hand,  and  naturally  the  dilatation  should  be 
slow,  and  careful  to  minimize  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  shock.  High  forceps  is  not  only  dif- 
ficult but  always  dangerous,  even  in  the  most 
skilled  hands,  whereas  version  has  the  same 
characteristics. 

Should  a  positive  diagnosis  of  foetal  death  be 
made,  a  destructive  operation  would  probably 
give  the  best  results  in  saving  the  mother. 

Caesarian  section,  while  theoretically  an  ap- 
propriate way  out  of  the  difficulty,  is,  in  these 
cases,  eontraindicated.  The  patient  who  is 
bleeding,  anemic,  and  in  more  or  less  shock,  is 
a  poor  operative*  risk,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  previous  vaginal  examination  should  pre- 
vent Caesarian  section  on  account  of  the  great 
danger  of  infection. 

Slow  dilatation  of  the  cervix  with  the  Voor- 
hees  bag,  is  a  relatively  safe  but  slow  method. 
I  do.  not  favor  it  in  any  case  where  there  is 
hemorrhage,  because  one  is  inclined  to  get  an 
impression  of  false  security  from  the  fact  that, 
after  introduction  of  the  bag,  bleeding  is  no 
longer  visible. 

Simple  rupture  of  the  membranes  may  facili- 
tate and  hasten  labor  if  the  cervix  is  well  di- 
lated, but  the  rapid  evacuation  of  amniotic 
fluid  may  result  in  a  further  loosening  of  the 
placenta.  Of  course  where  the  cervix  is  already 
well  dilated,  operative  and  rapid  delivery  is 
easy  and  relatively  safe. 

Any  method  of  relatively  rapid  delivery  is 
then  the  appropriate  treatment,  after  the 
method  which  under  the  individual  circum- 
stances seems  wisest  and  safest,  but  a  word  of 
warning  is  not  inapropos  to  the  effect  that 
here  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where  one  must 
treat  the  patient,  not  the  disease.  Oftentimes 
it  would  be  advisable  to  react  the  mother  from 
shock,  give  stimulants,  and  intravenous  salt 
solution,  or  better,  transfusion  previous  to  any 
operative  method.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
child's  life  is  already  or  must  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  save  the  mother. 

Whatever  the  immediate  treatment,  one  must 
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provide  for  the  supplementary'  treatment  after 
delivery.  If  bom  alive,  the  baby  will  be  in 
pallid  asphyxia,  and  very  strenuous  measures 
should  be  at  hand  for  resuscitation.  That 
nieans  thiat  a  skilled  consultant  is  almost  a 
necessity,  for  one  must  simultaneously  care  for 
the  mother,  who  may  be  in  shock,  or  may  have 
a  fatal  post  partum  hemorrhage.  Post  partum 
bleeding  is  coinmon  in  these  eases,  and  will  fre- 
quently require  packing  of  the  uterus,  for  one 
must  remember  that  there  must  already  have 
been  considerable  loss  of  blood,  and  only  a  few 
ounees  unnecessarily  lost  after  birth,  may  turn 
the  balance  against  the  mother's  recover^'. 

Conclusion,  In  conclusion,  may  T  emphasize 
again  the  seriousness  of  the  condition  and  the 
necessity  for  its  recognition. 

Premature  detachment  of  the  placenta  stands 
out  as  an  all-important  cause  of  both  foetal 
and  maternal  mortality  in  childbirth,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  occurs  much  more  often  than 
we  suppose.  Progress  is  made  in  recognizing 
and  eliminating  such  dangers  and  in  aiding  na- 
ture safely  to  consummate  what  should  be  a 
normal*  physiological  process. 

It  is  the  accurate  kjH)\vl«flep  of  ^uch  condi- 
tions as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  coupled 
with  prompt  diagnosis  and  sane  treatment,  usu- 
ally with  adequate  help,  that  will  materially 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  obstetrical 
practice. 
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The  Priiiciples  of  Menial  Hygiene,  By  Wn*- 
LTAM  A.  White,  M.D.  12  mo.  pp.  323.  The 
Macmillati  Co.,  New  York.  1917.  Price, 
$2.00. 

The  author  proceeds  to  discnss  the  mental  fac- 
tors which  have  to  do  largely  with  social  rela- 
tions. The  effects  npon  character  of  the  inter- 
play between  the  developments  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  developments  of  society  are  dis- 
cussed. The  nature  of  emotional  reactions  to 
various  problems  are  interestingly  handled  in 
such  portions  of  the  book  as  those  on  the  treat- 


ment of  crimC;  and  criminals,  the  scapegoat, 
and  in  regard  to  other  aspects  are  taken  up  and 
contrasted  with  the  intellectual  type  of  reac- 
tions of  civilized  man.  There  is  outlined  the 
struggle  of  the  individual  between  the  same 
emotional  and  intellectual  reactions  in  our  com- 
plex modem  social  life,  and  the  outlines  of 
the  bearings  of  these  struggles  upon  mental  dis- 
ease, and  some  of  the  psychoneuroses. 

The  book  is  one  of  a  clear  and  forceful  writer, 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  is  stimu- 
lating and  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the 
thoughtful  reader,  even  though  one  cannot  fol- 
low the  author  in  all  details  of  his  applications 
of  the  principles,  he  describes. 

Jiesif  Suggestion,  and  other  Therapeutic  Meas- 
teres  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By 
Francis  X.  Dercum,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  2nd 
Edition.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
&  Co.    1917. 

The  great  experience  of  the  author  of  this 
book  and  the  simple  and  lucid  style  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  readable  books  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  that  we  have.  The  description  of 
the  use  of  the  rest  treatment  for  the  various 
forms  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases  in 
which  it  is  of  advantage  is  particularly  full  and 
adequate,  with  careful  attention  to  details,  many 
of  which  are  so  often  neglected,  and  the  same 
is  true^  of  the  treatment  of  the  various  methods 
of  suggestion  in  their  application,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  neurosis  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  use  of  the  rest  treatment. 

The  handling  of  the  treatment  of  the  various 
mental  diseases  is  also  admirable,  and  we  note' 
with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
most  recent  methods,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
treatment  of  delirium  tremens  of  Hogan's 
method  of  the  use  of  hypertonic  and  glucose  in- 
jections given  intravenously. 

The  third  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of 
suggestion,  takes  up  the  subject  very  fully  and 
adequately.  The  chapter  on  the  mystic  and  re- 
ligious methods  of  healing  is  both  interesting 
and  fair,  both  in  the  description  of  various 
forms  in  the  past,  as  mesmerism,  and  also  of 
thqse  of  the  present  day.  The  description  of 
hypnotism,  and  the  conclusions  as  to  its  useful- 
ness are  clear  and  convincing.  Most  neurolo- 
gists of  experience  agree  with  the  author  that 
its  field  as  a  method  of  cure  is  very  limited,  as 
distinguished  from  it^  use  as  a  means  of  inves- 
tigation, or  for  the  rapid  relief  from  some  par- 
ticularly troublesome  sjrmptom. 

The  discussion  of  the  method  of  psychoanaly- 
sis is  quite  complete,  and  the  exaggerated  claims 
of  the  followers  of  this  form  of  pseudo-psychol- 
ogy in  regard  to  its  applicability  to  all  fields  of 
knowledge  are  well  set  forth  in  their  prpper 
light,  and  the  warning  ©f  the  possible  evil  ef- 
fects of  this,  method  of  treatment  of  the  psycho- 
neuroses  is  not  amiss. 
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A  NEW  ASPECT  OF  THE  MEDICOLEGAL 
'      SITUATION. 

Probabt-y  the  medical  profession  is  the  most 
impoeed  upon  and  the  least  protected  by  law  of 
all  vocations.  That  this  is  a  well  known  fact  to 
the  public  at  large  is  attested  by  the  extraordi- 
nary growth  in  the  number  of  cases  for  mal- 
practice that  are  on  the  docket.  A  prominent 
attorney,  in  speaking  on  this  .subject  recently, 
stated  that  in  a  period  of  ten  years  suits  against 
doctors  increased  from  two  thousand  to  nearly 
ten  thousand.  Even  our  own  code  of  regula- 
tions is  so  indefinite  that  we  hesitate  or  pro- 
crastinate in  punishment  of  unprofessional  con- 
duct. 

The  profession  not  only  lacks  suitable  defen- 
sive legislation,  but  it  literally  encourages  action 
against  it  by  the  frank  and  artless  manner  in 
which  it  conducts  its  business.  No  group  of  men 
so  freely  expose  their  weaknesses  and  mistakes, 
their  diflFerences  of  opinion,  and  encourage  out- 


side criticism  as  do  the  doctors.  Their  daily 
doings  are  displayed  on  the  pages  of  their  jour- 
nals, or  divulged  in  open  debate,  where  anyone 
can  read  or  he^r  them.  It  has  even  been  argued 
that  it  is  dishonest  for  them  to  insure  against 
blackmail. 

Some  of  our  venerable  and  far  seeing  leaders 
reason  that  our  weakness  is  our  strength.  This 
may  be  true;  but  sometimes  the  most  philo- 
sophical amongst  us  become  cynical  of  our  ideal- 
ism, when  we  cogitate  on  our  comparative  help- 
lessness against  those  who  would  prey  upon  us. 

There  has  recently  come  to  light  what  is  per- 
haps an  entirely  new  form  of  spoiliation.  In 
character  it  is  subtle  and  wicked,  for  its  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  utilization  of  some  mis- 
fortune that  happens  to  overtake  the  victim. 
Within  the  month  there  has  been  mailed  to 
physicians  by  an  insurance  firm  a  blatant  com- 
munication, consisting  oiP  a  circular  letter  and  a 
reprint  of  a  newspaper  articJe  which  reports  the 
trial  and  the  verdict  against  a  doctor,  and  gives 
the  physician's  name.  The  circular  goes  on  to 
state  that  all  doctors  should  have  liability  insur- 
ance, and  that  the  accompanying  newspaper 
clipping  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  advice. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  doctor  could 
deal  with  such  a  firm  when  it  undertakes  to 
capitalize  its  business  by  exploiting  and  send- 
ing broadcast  tfirough  the  mails  the  misfortunes 
of  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  profession.  De- 
cency of  the  commonest  form  would  have 
prompted  the  firm  to  omit  names,  In  an  effort 
to  build  up  its  business,  the  companj'-  either 
never  thought,  probably  didn't  care,  that  they 
were  adding  injury  to  the  doctor  by  accentuat- 
ing his  ill  luck.  Such  advertising  methods,  as 
seen  in  this  instance,  are  a  gross  prostitution 
of  commercial  ethics. 

We  can  hurl  at  the  insurance  agents  depreca- 
tion, or  ridicule,  or  protest,  but  that  is  all  thr> 
redress  the  doctors  can  obtain.  Or  it  may  even 
be  wiser  to  say,  nothing,  and  simply  smother  the 
pent  up  feelings.  The  profession  might  retort 
by  resorting  to  the  *'We  do  not  patronize"  of 
the  labor  union;  but  the  loose  organization,  or 
want  of  fratemalism  among  doctors,  would  de- 
feat any  attempt  to  boycott.  Prevention  and 
retaliation  are  not  possible.    We  are  helpless. 

To  be  always  on  the  defense  and  never  able 
to  attack,  is  intolerable,  but  it  is  the  only  alter- 
native we  have  under  the  present  state  of  the 
medical  profession.     The  **  changing  order  of 
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things/'  with  its  social  reconstruction,  may 
bring  relief  through  unionization  of  the  medi- 
cal profession — a  movement  already  afoot  in 
Great  Britain,  and  dimly  discerned  on  the 
American  horizon.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  find 
solace  in  the  Hippocratic  oath. 


SPHAGNUM  MOSS. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  world  war  and  the  consequent  expectant  re- 
sults of  battle,  it  became  necessary  for  the  medi- 
cal service  to  plan  for  conservation  of  supplies. 
A  shortage  of  cotton,  one  of  the  chief  essentials 
in  the  making  of  surgical  dressings,  had  forced 
the  Allied  medical  service  to  use  spha^um  moss 
as  a  substitute.  At  first  there  was  a  diversity 
of  opinion-  among  American  surgeons  as  to  the 
eflftoacy  of  these  dressings,  but  during  the  vari- 
ous campaigns  on  the  Allied  fronts  in  France, 
Malta,  Alexandria,  Salonika,  Italy,  Palestine, 
and  in  the  hospitals  of  Great  Britain  as  welL 
the  success  of  sphagnum  had  proved  its  worth 
both  financially  and  surgically. 

This  moss  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  world,  especially  in  damp  climates.  The 
supply  for  Great  Britain  was  gathered  chiefly 
from  the  moors  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Canada 
and  the  United  States  drew  Ber  supply  fi^m 
along  the  Northern  Atlantic,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Newfoundland  and*  from  the  coast  of  Oregon 
and  Alaska.  .  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
sphagnum  had  been  used  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
— as  a  fertilizer,  in  the  making  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  paper,  for  packing  and  shipping  fruit, 
and  for  medical  purposes.  It  was  employed 
during  the  Napoleonic  and  Franco-Prussian 
wars  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  collec- 
tion of  sphagnum  moss  and  in  differentiating 
between  the  various  species.  The  surgical  pads 
made  from  the  moss  were  prepared  in  various 
ways,  according  to  the  requisites  of  the  medical 
servitje  of  the  several  countries ;  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  if  cotton  were  used  exclusively 
in  the  hospitals,  the  cost  would  be  not  less  than 
$200,000  per  annum  for  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  cost  of  the  moss  is  practically  negligible. 

The  value  of  sphagnum  as  a  surreal  dressing 
is  manifold.  Financially  it  is  an  immense  sav- 
ing to  the  cost  of  hospital  supplies;  it  will  ab- 


sorb  10  to  20  times  its  weight  of  water:  it  does 
not  have  to  be  subjected  to  any  special  treat- 
ment except  that  of  sterilization ;  it  is  abundant 
in  almost  every  country,  and  its  usefulness  is 
constantly  being  improved  upon.  Modem  hos- 
pitals will  now  doubtless  add  this  natural  pro- 
duct to  their  list  of  supplies ;  atid  instead  of  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  an  emergency  makeshift, 
sphagnum  will  have  won  for  itself  a  place 
among  commercial  products. 


WORK  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  HOS- 
PITALS. 

WrrH  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  re- 
turn to  this  country  of  disabled  men,  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  Reconstruction  Division  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army 
has  been  most  .satisfactory.  Detailed  reports 
from  the  Surgeon-General's  oflSee,  authorized 
for  publication  by  the  War  Department,  tell  us 
of  the  efforts  to  restore  men  to  usefulness.  From 
the  simple  **ward  occupations"  many  patients 
have  progressed  to  the  point  where  they  can  b<* 
instructed  in  shops  and  schools.  The  following 
courses  have  proved  popular  with  the  men  and 
in  a  large  measure  successful  in  alleviating 
much  of  the  discouragement  incident  to  the  pa- 
tient's disability:  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
printing,  business,  agriculture,  gardening,  teleg- 
raphy, carpentry  and  bench  work,  telephone, 
furniture  repairing,  painting,  and  electrical 
work;  and  some  of  the  men  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  following  trades:  blacksmith,  con- 
crete work,  brick-laying,  plumbing,  commercial 
law,  printing,  shoe  repairing,  woodwork,  sign 
painting,  cabinet  work,  cartooning,  drawing, 
bookbinding,  and  willow  work. 

Records  of  many  hundreds  of  cases  treated  in 
these  reconstruction  hospitals  show  that  the  task 
is  an  extensive  one  and  that  the  need  for  train- 
ing men  to  earn  a  livelihood  under  adverse  con- 
ditions of  phj'sical  fitness  is  most  important. 
The  policy  of  the  hospitals  is  that  no  man  dis- 
abled in  line  of  duty  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  service  until  he  shall  have  attained  as  com- 
plete a  recovery  as  may  be  expected  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  his  disabilities. 
Close  cooperation  is  maintained  between  the  War 
Department  Committee  on  Education  and  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which 
is  authorized  by  law  to  provide  vocational  train- 
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ing  for  disabled  men  ^fter  their  discharge  from 
the  service.  The  following  hospitals,  where  all 
methods  recognized  by  modem  medicine  will  bo 
used  in  promoting  cure,  have  been  designated 
by  the  Surgeon-General  for  the  work  of  physi- 
cal reconstruction: 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

General  Hospital  No.  2.  Port  McHenry,  Md. 

General  Hospital  No.  3,  Colonia,  N.    J. 

General  Hospital  No.  6,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

(Tcneral  Hospital  No,  7,  Boland  Park,  Balti- 
more (for  the  blind). 

General  Hospital  No.  8,  Otisville.  N.  Y. 

General  Hospital  No.  4,  Port  Porter,  N.  Y. 

General  Hospital  No.  9,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

General  Hospital  No.  11,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

General  Hospital  No.  16.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

General  Hospital  No.  17,  Markleton,  Pa. 

Letterman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

United  States  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Plattsburg  Barracks  Hospital,  Plattsburg  Bar- 
racks, N.  Y. 

General  Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 


DR.  JOHN  HALL. 

An  account  'of  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Hall, 
Shakespeare's  son-in-law,  was  recently  read  be« 
fore  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  This 
man,  who  practised  without  a  medical  degree, 
married  Shakespeare's  elder  daughter,  Susanna, 
in  1607.  Because  of  his  affiliation  with  the 
illustrious  poet,  much  has  come  to  light  concern- 
ing his  treatments  and*  cures.  Dr.  Hall  at- 
tended many  famous  people  related  to  and  well 
known  by  William  Shakespeare  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  he  who  prescribed  for  the 
poet  in  his  last  illness.  During  the  nine  years 
or  more  in  which  he  was  known  to  Shakespeare, 
it  is  believed  that  Dr.  Hall  acquainted  his 
father-in-law  with  ,a  great  deal  of  medical 
knowledge.  In  favor  of  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  most  of  Shakespeare's 
reference  to  medical  subjects  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tragedies  written  toward  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  Dr.  Hall  kept  a  case-book  in  Latin 
which  was  later  translated  and  published  and 
proved  xery  popular  reading  among  the  laity. 


Cases  of  various  kinds  were  described,  and  their 
treatment  outlined  by  an  extensive  materia 
medica.  The  popularity  of  this  book  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  general  public  a  man  who 
would  otherwise  undoubtedly  have  passed  into 
oblivion  with  his  generation.  A  brief  ttceoimt 
of  the  poet's  illness  and  death  on  April  23, 1616, 
is  contained  in  this  case-book.  After  Shake- 
speare's death  Dr.  Hall  was  made  executor  of 
the  estate  and  it  is  thought  that  he  may  have 
been  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  plays.  Dr.  Hall  died  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon  in  1635  at  the  age  of  sixty. 


MEDICAL  NOTES. 

Study  op  Nutrition  in  Germany. — ^A  recent 
dispatch  from  Christiania  states  that  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  present  state  of  nutrition  in 
Germany  and  Austria  has  been  requested  by  a 
number  of  German  and  Austrian  universities. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain,  and  possibly  America,  will  be  Irepre- 
sented.  The  Swedish  representatives  are  Pro- 
fessors Johansson  and  Gadelius. 

United  States  Genbr.4L  Hospital  at  St. 
Louis. — ^United  States  General  Hospital  No.  40 
has  been  opened  in  St.  Louis,  and  several  hun- 
dred wounded  soldiers  are  now  being  treated 
there.  The  hospital  has  facilities  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  over  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
patients.  There  are  at  the  hospital  a  staff  of 
forty  doctors  of  the  medical  service  of  the  army, 
one  hundred  nurses,  and  about  tviCo  hundred  en- 
listed men  from  the  medical  branch  of  the 
service. 

Typhus  in  Herzegovh^a. — The^ American  Red 
Cross  has  sent  several  doctors  and  nurses  to 
Herzegovina  with  a  large  quantity  of  medicines 
and  clothing  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  returned  from  Austria  and  many  civil- 
ians suffering  from,  typhus.  Many  patients  were 
found  dying  of  septic  wounds  and  pooif  medical 
attendance.  In  some  cases,  paper  surgical 
dressings  were  being  used :  in  others,  old  dress- 
ings, unwashed  and  unsterilized,  were  employed. 

The  Red  Cross  mission,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  F.  C.  Thwaits  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  has  established  relief  stations  at 
Ragusa,  Spalato,  Sarajevo,  Mostar,  and  other 
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points.     Sanitary  methods  are  being  improved 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  typhus. 

Reorganization  of  Hospital  Facilities. — 
The  rapid  demobilization  of  military  forces  ,has 
made  i^  possible  to  reorganize  army  hospital 
facilities.  A  total  reduction  of  5500  beds  at 
various  camp  hospitals  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  Nine  hospitals  to  be  reserved 
for  the  public  health  service  to  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  war  risk  insurance  beneficiaries  in- 
clude the  hospitals  at  Camps  Beauregard,  La.; 
Cody,  N.  M.;  Freemont,  Calif.;  Hancock,  Gku; 
Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Fla.,  and  Logan,  Tex. ;  Gen- 
eral Hospital  13,  Danville,  N.  Y. ;  General  Hos- 
pital 15,  Corpus  Christie,  Tex.,  and  Emergency 
Hospital  4,  New  York  City.  The  base  hospital 
at  Camp  Sevier  will  be  transferred  to  the  health 
service. 

The  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  institution  is  to  be  aban- 
doned before  June  1.  Preparations  already  are 
under  way  to  close  the  hospitals  at  Hot  Springs, 
N.  C. ;  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y. ;  Long  Beach, 
N.  Y.;  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City; 
Richmond,  Va. ;  and  at  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City. 

Gift  op  $12,000  to  Stanford  Univbrstty 
Medical  Schoou — ^A  gift  of  $12,000  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  to  the 
medical  school  of  Stanford  University,  for  the 
purchase  of  one  gram  of  radium  for  use  in  the 
actinography  department  of  trhe  University  Ho^ 
pital.  The  net  income  will  be  devoted  to  clinic 
beds  for  the  use  of  indigent  patients,  especially 
those  who  have  need  of  either  x-ray  or  radium 
treatment. 

ToTAii  Deaths  in  American  Expeditionary 
Forces. — The  United  States  War  Department 
has  announced  that  deaths  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  and  among  troops  in  the 
United  States  from  all  causes  numbered  107,444. 
In  the  Expeditionary  Forces  the  total  was 
72,951.  Of  these,  20,829  were  caused  by  dis- 
ease, 48,768  by  injuries  in  battle,  while  3,354 
resulted  from  other  causes.  The  deaths  from 
disease  amounted  in  all  to  32,737  and  from  other 
causes  to  1,756,  making  a  total  of  34,493.  The 
deaths  from  disease  exceeded  the  battle  casual- 
ties by  5,000. 

Virginia  TuBE»ctTiiOSis  Sanatorium. — The 
third  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  of  the  Virginia 


State  Board  of  Health,  to  be  situated  at  Char- 
lottesville, is  now  being  designed.  The  State 
Board  of  Health  will  affiliate  with  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  conduct- 
ing this  institution.  It  is  planned  to  have  stu- 
dents from  the  school  and  the  nurses  from  the 
University  Hospital  Tarining  School  have  regu- 
lar periods  of  service  in  the  sanatorium,  which 
will  open,  with  one  hundred  beds  or  more,  in 
the  autumn. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  op 
Tuberculosis. — ^A  fund  of  $10,000  has  been 
granted  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Stijidy  of  Tuberculosis  for  making  an  exhaxutive 
scientific  study  in  Baltimore  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  tuberculosis.  This  grant  will  defray 
expenses  of  investigation  and  study  for  one  year, 
and  the  work  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  investi- 
gators can  be  organized.  Although  the  city  of 
Baltimore  appropriates  annually  the  sum  of 
$30,000  to  the  health  department  for  its  tuber- 
culosis work,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry 
the  investigation  far  enough  to  make  the  prog- 
ress as  definite  as  officials  hope  may  be  possible. 

The  following  men  are  included  in  the  com- 
mittee of  investigations:  Dr..  Henry  Barton 
Jacobs,  Baljtimore,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis ;  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  professor  of 
biometry  and  vital  statistics  in  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Howard,  Balti- 
more, assistant  commissioner  of  health. 

New  York  Clinic  for  Drug  Addicts. — A  clin- 
ic to  be  known  as  The  Narcotic  Relief  Station 
has  been  established  in  Manhattan  for  the  free 
treatment  of  drug  addicts.  Such  drugs  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  consulting  physi- 
cian will  be  administered.  Practically  all  of  the 
patients  who  have  at>plied  to  the  Relief  Station 
have  been  heroin  or  morphine  addicts:  many 
have  stated  that  they  have  been  taking:  from 
forty  to  sixty  grains  a  day.  The  plan  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  New  York  Health  Depart- 
ment makes  a  reduction  daily  of  one-twenty- 
oneth  of  the  amount  taken.  Hospital  care  for 
those  who  require  it  has  been  provided  for  in 
the  Riverside  Hospital  on  North  Brother  Island. 

A  total  number  of  1403  patients  addicted  t» 
drugs  has  been  given  treatment.  Of  these,  four- 
teen per  cent,  were  colored,  eighty  per  cent. 
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were  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  and  eighty-one  per  cent,  were  males.  The 
cause  of  the  initial  use  of  drugs  was  found  to 
be  in  twenty-one  per  cent,  of  cases  illness  or  the 
relief  of  pain;  the  remaining  seventy-nine  pet 
cent,  probably  adopted  the  habit  merely  through 
association  with  evil  companions.  Heroin  was 
the  only  drug  taken  in  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  morphine  in  thirteen  per  cent.,  and  eocain 
in  the  case  of  four  patients.  All  except  seventy- 
three  patients  had  been  using  drugs  for  over 
two  years. 


^  Infant  MoRTALrrv  Rate  jn  New  York  City. 
— The  City  of  New  York  had  the  lowest  mor- 
tality rate  of  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  during  1918.  The  rate  per  thousand 
births  reported  was  91.7. 


Influenza  Among  American  Indians. — . 
During  the  period  from  October  1,  1918,  to 
March  13,  1919,  there  were  reported  73,651 
cases  of  influenza,  with  6,270  deaths,  among 
American  Indians.  These  figures  indicate  that 
the  epidemic  was  extremely  severe  among  the 
Indians,  with  a  mortality  rate  during  a  six 
months'  period  of  41.2  per  thousand,  which  is 
about  four  times  as  high  as  that  for  the  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States  durfng  the  same 
epideipic  period.  \ 

Red  Cross  Relief  Work  in  Eastern  Europe. 
— The  distress  of  the  people  of  Poland,  Lithu- 
ania, the  Balkans,  and  in  all  the  countries  east 
of  the  former  Central  Empires,  has  been  em- 
phasized by  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Europe  He  has  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  present  conditions 
will  become  aggravated  during  the  coming  year, 
making  greater  relief  work  a  vital  necessity, 
and  urges  that  the  appeal  which  will  be  made 
next  faU  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  wholeheartedly  supported 
by  the  American  people. 

Toronto  Universtty  Medical  School. — The 
department  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  received  a  gift  of  $25,000  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  for  providing  for  a 
full-time  clinician  in  the  medical  department 
and  a  half-time  clinician  in  pediatrics. 


Appointment  op  Sir  Arthur  Nkwsholmb, 
K.C.B.— Sir  Arthur  Nowshohne,  K.C.B.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  hygiene  in  the 
new  school  of  public  health  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School  for  the  year  1919-1920. 

Warning  Aoainst  Shaving  Brushes. — ^A 
warning  has  been  issued  against  the  use  of 
shaving  brushes  which  may  possibly  contain  ma^ 
terial  contaminated  with  anthrax.  Cases  of  this 
disease  are  continually  appearing  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  still  infected  brushes 
which  will  be  sold.  It  has  been  advised  that 
brushes  that  do  not  bear  the  name  or  trade- 
mark of  the  manufacturer  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  returned.  The  following  recom- 
mendation has  been  issued  by  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral. 

''The  brush  should  be  soaked  for  four  hours 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  Of  formalin  (40  per 
cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde).  The  solution 
should  be'  kept  at  a  temperature  of  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  the  brush  so  agitated  as  to 
bring  the  solution  into  contact  with  all  hair  and 
bristles." 

Druggists,  barbers,  and  storekeepers  handling 
brushes  are  urged  to  heed  this  warning  in  the 
interest  of  their  patrons. 

Congress  of  American  Physician  f?  and  Sur- 
geons.— The  Eleventh  Triennial  Session  of  the 
Cpngress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons? 
was  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  June  16  and  17, 
1919.  ** Surgical  Aspects  of  Reconstruction" 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  session,  and  the  fol- 
lowing papers  were  read  and  discussed: 

**The  Surgieal  Aspects  of  Reconstruction," 
by  Dr.  J(dm  M.  T.  Finney;  '"'ITie  Neurological 
Aspects  of  Reconstruction,  *'  by  Dr.  Harvey 
Cushing;  and  ''The  Orthopedic  Aspects  of  Re- 
construction," by  Dr.  Joel  E,  Goldthwait.  In  the 
evening,  Simon  Plexner,  M.D.,  President  of  the 
Congress,  addressed  the  members  on  the  st^bject, 
''Epidemiology  and  Recent  Epidemics." 

At  the  meeting  on  June  17,  "Medical  and 
Neurological  Aspects  of  ReccMistruction"  was 
the  subject  considered.  Dr.  W.  S.  Thayer  dis- 
cussed **The  Medical  Aspects  of  ^leconstruc- 
tion;"  Dr.  A.  E.  Cohn,  "The  Cardiac  Phase  of 
War  Neuroses;"  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  "Neuro- 
. Psychiatry  and  Reconstruction;"  and  '*The 
Physical  and  Mental  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled 
Soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army." 
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The  follo^^ing  component  Associations  and 
Societies  held  meetings  on  June  14,  15,  16,  17, 
and  18:  The  American  Ophthalmological  Socie- 
ty, American  Otological  Society,  American 
Neurological  Association,  American  Gynecologi- 
cal Association,  American  Dermatological  Asso- 
ciation, American  Laryngological  Association, 
American  Surgical  Association,  American  Cli- 
matological  and  Clinical  Association,  Associa- 
tion of  American  Physicians,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Grenito-Urinary  Surgeons,  American  Or- 
thopedic Association,  American  Pediatric  So- 
ciety, American  Association  of  Pathologists  and 
Bacteriologists,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Tropical  Medicine. 

6OSTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Week's  Death  Rate  in  Boston. — During  the 
week  ending  May  31,  1919,  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  was  203,  against  188  last  year, 
with  a  rate  of  13.29,  against  12.49  last  year. 
There  were  33  deaths  under  one  year  of  age, 
against  33  last  year. 

The  number  of  cases  of  principal  reportable 
diseases  were :  Diphtheria,  48 ;  scarlet  fever,  58 : 
measles,  20;  whooping  cough,  11 ;  typhoid  fever, 
1 ;  tuberculosis,  36. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  following 
cases  of  non-residents:  Diphtheria,  2;  scarlet 
fever,  4 ;  typhoid  fever,  1 ;  tuberculosis,  7. 

Total  deaths  from  these  diseases  were:  Diph- 
theria, 2 ;  scarlet  fever,  1 ;  whooping  cough,  2 ; 
typhoid  fever,  2 ;  tuberculosis,  21. 

Included  in  the  above,  were  the  follomng 
non-residents:  Scarlet  fever,  16:  typhoid  fever, 
1 ;  tuberculosis,  2. 

Influenza  cases,  12 ;  influenza  deaths,  3. 

Admission  of  Dr.  Woodward  to  Massachu- 
setts Bar. — Dr.  William  C.  Woodward,  Health 
Commissioner  of  Boston,  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar.  While  acting  as  health 
commissioner  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Dr. 
Woodward  passed  the  examinations  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.-  <  <  ,     . 

Tuberculosis  Hosphal  at  Hanson. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  County  Com- 
missioners, it  was  voted  to  hold  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Tuberculosis  Hosjpital  at  Hanson  on 
May  24.    Dr.  Bradford  H.  Pierce  of  Cambridge 


will  serve  as  physician  in  charge  of  the  iiwtitu- 
tion. 

Boston  University  School  op  Medicine. — ^At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 
held  in  Boston  on  June  2,  President  Nelson  M. 
Wood,  M.D.,  outlined  his  plans  for  changing 
the  system  of  teaching  from  the  homeopathic  to 
the  allopathic  school,  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
opening  of  the  college  year  in  the  fall. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  Major  Wert- 
ley  T.  Lee,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  who  addressed  the 
meeting  on  ''Impressions  of  the  War,"  and  Cap- 
tain Cooper  of  the  British  recruiting  service. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Dr.  M.  A.  Leavitt,  president;  Dr.  A. 
S.  Briggs,  vice-president :  Dr.  C.  W,  Clark.  New- 
ton, secretary;  and  Dr.  Howard  Moore,  treas- 
urer. 

Harvard  Infantile  Paralysis  Commission 
FiTND. — The  funds  of  the  Harvard  Infantile 
Paralysis  Commission  is  reported  to  have 
reached  a  total  amount  of  $40,253.63. 


(§b\X!xax\tB. . 


FREEMAN  DODD  BOSWORTH,  M.D. 

Dr.  Freeman  Dodd  Bdsworth,  who  died  at 
the  Lancaster  Hospital,  on  Lancaster  Terrace  in 
Brookline,  June  2,  1919,  had  been  active  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  as  a  physician,  since 
his  college  days,  despite  the  fact  that  all  that 
time  he  had  been  in  poor  health.  He  was  bom 
forty-three  years  ago  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Freeman  D.  Bosworth. 
Following  his  graduation,  cum  laude,  from  Har- 
vard, in  1901,  Dr.  Bosworth  attended  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1906.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital,  as  well  as  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  and  he  served  as  exam- 
ining physician  for  the  Boston  Society  for  the 
Care  of  G-irls.  He  was  a  founder  of  Lancaster 
Hospital,  several  years  ago,  and  since  had  been 
actively  identified  with  that  institution.  In  the 
active  days  of  the  war,  Dr.  Bosworth  was  in 
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Government  service,  training  aids  in  reconstruc- 
tion work.  While  in  college  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  promotion  of  the  Harvard  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. He  was  a  bachelor  and  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Leatherbee,  of  West  Rox- 
bury.  * 

Joining  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1906  he  allowed  his  membership  to  lapse  in  1913 
because  of  poor  health.  He  was  restored  by 
action  of  the  Council  as  of  February  5, 1919. 


maaaarlpwttB  HUMral  #orUtg. 

ANNUAL    MEETING    OF   THE    COUNCIL, 
JUNE  3,  1919. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
in  the  foyer  of  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston, 
Tuesday,  June  3,  1919,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon. 
The  President,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  was 
in  the  chair  and  the  following  116  Councilors 
present : 


OSCAE  FITZALLAN  SWASEY,  M.D. 

Dr.  Oscar  Fitzallan  Swasey,  the  oldest  grad- 
uate of  Bowdoin  Medical  School,  died  June  4, 
1919,  at  his  home,  24  Hale  street,  Beverly.  He 
was  bom  in  Danville,  Vt.,  on  Dec.  25,  1826,  the 
son  of  Parker  and  Anna  (Bunker)  Swasey,  and 
was  educated  in  the  Danville  schools  and  at 
Peacham  Academy,  before  going  to  the  Bowdoin 
Medical  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1853. 
He  practised  for  one  year  in  Essex,  then  moved 
to  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  where  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Philbrick  on  July  25,  1855.  The  following 
March  they  moved  to  Beverly,  where  for  twenty- 
five  years  Dr.  Swasey  served  as  ^  member  of  the 
school  committee.  He  had  been  also  city  physi- 
cian and  an  active  member  of  the  Beverly  Hos- 
pital staff. 

Dr.  Swasey  belonged  to  Liberty  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M. ;  Bass  River  Tiodge  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Beverly  Improvement  Society,  Essex  South 
District  Medical  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities;  and 
he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Fisher  Charitable  Society, 
of  Beverly,  a  member  of  the  Essex  Institute  for 
many  years,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in 
1863  and  was  retired  in  1900. 

He  is  survived  by  three  children :  Mrs.  Clara 
(Swasey)  Woodberry  and  Miss  Marion  Swasey, 
both  of  Beverly,  and  George  0.  Swasey  of 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


'BABN  STABLE. 

W.  D.  Kimiey. 

J.  ?.  Niekerson,  M.N.C. 
Berkshuus. 

Henry  Colt. 
Bbistol  Nobth. 

W.  O.  Hewitt 

F,  A,  Hubbard,  M.N.a 
Bbkstql  Soxtth. 

E.  F.  Cody. 
W.  A.  Dolan. 
R.  W.  JacksoiL 

Essex  Nobth. 

B.  V.  Baketel,  M.N.O. 
I.  J.  Clarke. 

G.  E.  Kurth. 

F.  D.  McAllister. 
Essex  South. 

W.  T.  Hopkins,  V.-P. 

C.  H.  Bangs. 
H.  P.  Bemiett 
R.  E.  Bicknell. 
H.'  K.  Foster. 
J.  F.  Jordan.         * 
Emile  Polrier. 
R.  B.  Stone. 

Hampdidn. 
T.  S.  Bacon. 

G.  L.  Taylor,  M.N.O. 
Hampshire. 

A.  G.  Minshall. 
MiDDUBSEX  East. 

H,  a.  Gale. 

E.  S.  Jack. 

G.  N.  P.  Mead. 
Middlesex  North. 

W.  B.  Jackson. 

T.  G.  Livingston. 

J.  A.  Meban. 

M.  A.  Tlgrbe. 
Mii»iJ»EX  South. 

H.  T.  Baldwin,  V.-P. 

E.  H.  Bigelow,  C. 

C.  H.  Cook. 

F.  G.  Curtis. 

D.  C.  Dow. 
A.  W.  Dudley. 
John  Duff. 

G.  W.  Gay.  Bx-P. 
C.   B.  Hills. 

A.  A.  Jackson. 
S.  R.  Lancaster. 

C.  E.  Mon^ran. 

B.  M.  Pelrce. 

F.  W.  Rice. 
W.  D.  Ruston. 
Godfrey  Ryder, 
r.  H.  Staples. 

E.  H.  Stevens,  M.N.C. 

F.  R.  StUibbS. 

G.  L.  West. 

G.  W.  W.  Whiting. 
Alfred  Worcester. 

Norfolk. 

E.  E.  Bancroft. 
W.  H.  Bennett. 

D.  N.  Blakely.     • 


Norfolk  {contmued), 
E.  H.  Brigham,  Libra. 
A-  N.  Broughton,  M.N.C. 
W.  L.  Burrage,  Sec. 
G.  W.  Clement. 
M.  J.  Cronin. 
Samuel  CroweU. 
H.  W.  Dana. 
W.  C.  Emery. 

C.  S.  Francis. 
G.  W.  Kaan. 
Bradford  Kent. 

D.  T.  0*Keefte. 
M.  V.  Pierce. 
H.  H.  Powers. 
S.  H.  Rubin. 
M.  V.  Safford. 
R.  D.  Schmidt. 

Plymouth. 
W.  C.  Keith. 
O.  E.  LoveU. 
A.  E.  Paine,  M.N.C. 
F.  J.  Ripley. 
F.  G.  Wheatley. 

BUTFOLK. 

J.  B.  Blake,  V.-P. 
J.  L.  Ames. 

E.  S.  Boland. 

F.  J.  Cotton. 
J.  W.  Cummin. 
L.  J.  Cummins. 

E.  G.  Cutier. 
Lincoln  Davis. 

C.  M.  Green,  C. 

G.  S.  HiU. 

J.  C.  Hubbard. 

F.  L.  Jack. 

D.  F.  Jones. 

F.  T.  Lord. 

R.  W.  Lovett,  M.N.C. 

E.  H.  Nichols. 
Abuer  Post 
Stephen  Rushmore. 

G.  G.  Sears. 
G.  G.  Smith. 
P.  M.  Smith. 
R.   M.  Smith. 
Beth  Vincent. 

Worcester. 
W.  J.  Delahanty,  V.-P. 

F.  H.  Baker. 

W.  P.  Bov«rers.  Bx-P. 
M.  F.  Fallon. 
Homer  Gage. 
J.  O.  G^n^reux. 
David  Harrower. 
A.  G.  Hurd. 
W.  L.  Johnson. 
F.  H.  Washburn. 
C.  D.  Wheeler. 
S.  B.  Woodward,  P. 
Worcester  North. 
E.  L.  Fiske.  M.N.C. 
J.  G.  Henry. 
A.  P.  Mason. 
W.  F.  Sawyer. 
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The  reading  of  the  record  of  the  hist  meeting 
was  dispensed  with  bj'  vote.  The  names  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  were  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary by  districts  and  the  following  answered  to 
their  names,  and  the  Committee  retired : 


BaHN  STABLE. 

J.  P.  Nickerson. 
Bristol  Nosth. 

F.  A.  Hubbard. 
BSSEX  Nobth. 

R.  V.  Baketel. 
Essex  South. 

E.  Poirier. 
Hampmsn. 

G.  1j.  Taylor. 
MiDi>LEREX  North. 

.T.  A.  Meban. 


Middlesex  South. 

E.  H.  Stevens. 
Norfolk. 

A.   N.  Broughton. 
Plymouth. 

A.  E.  Paine. 
Suffolk. 

K.  W.  Loyett. 
Wobobster. 

D.  narrower. 
Worcester  North. 

E.  1j.  Fiske. 


Dr.  Charles  M.  Green  presented  the  followinj? 
report  for  the  Committee  on  Membership  and 
Finance,  and  it  was  accepted  and  its  recom- 
mendations adopted  by  vote. 


Heport  of  Committee  on  Membership  and  Finance 
AS  TO  Membership. 

The  Ck)mmittee  on  Membersiiip  and  Finance  makes 
the  following  recommendations  as.  to  membership : 

1.  That  the  following  named  Fello»Nv,  who,  in  1912. 
was  i)ermitted  to  retire,  under  Chapter  I,  Section  5, 
of  the  By-Laws,  be  now,  under  the  provision  of  the 
same  chapter  and  section  of  the' By-Laws,  and  on  his 
own  request,  restored  to  active  Fellowship  as  of  Janu- 
ar>'  1,  1919,  and  subject,  therefore,  to  the  dues  of  the 
current  year : 

Berry,  John  Cutting,  of  Worcester. 

2.  That  the  following  named  Fellows  be  allowed 
to  retire,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  I,  Section 
5,  of  the  By-Laws: 

Doggett,  Frederic  Fobes,  of  South  Boston. 

Greenwood,  Sewell  Elliot,  of  Templeton,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919. 

Hammond,  William  Penn,  of  Charlestown,  as  of 
January  1,  1919,  and  with  remission  of  the  dues 
of  1918. 

Perry,  George  Lewis,  of  Athol,  as  of  January  1, 
1919. 

Phlpps,  Walter  Andros,  of  Wollaston. 

Pope,  Emily  Frances,  of  Boston,  as  of  January  1. 
1919. 

Rand.  John  William,  of  Amesbury,  as  of  January 
1,  1919. 

3.  That  the  following  named  Fellows  be  allowed 
to  resign,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  I,  Section 
7,  of  the  By-Tjftws: 

Cowles,  Frank  Augustus,  of  Beverley,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and  Disci- 
pline. 

Goloib,  Meyer,  of  New  York,  as  of  January  1,  1919. 

Hydemann,  Martin,  of  2757  Euclid  Heights  Boule- 
vard, Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  of  January'  1,  1919. 

Spauldin^,  Edith  Rogers,  formerly  of  Framingham. 
now  of  Stony  Brook,  as  of  January  1,  1919,  and 
with  remission  of  dues  for  1918. 

4.  That  the  following  named  Fellows  be  granted 
remission  of  dues,  under  Chapter  I.  Section  6,  of  the 
By-I^ws : 

O'Brien,  Charles  Thomas,  of  Wolnirn,  for  the  years 
1910,  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  on  account  of  serious 
niness. 

Khoury,  Kamel.  of  Boston,  for  the  year  1918. 

5.  That  the  following  named  Fellow  be  deprived  of 


the  privileges  oif  fellowship,  under  the  provislonB  of 
Chapter  I,  Section  8,  of  the  By-Laws : 
Glnn,  David  Richards,  of  DenniBport 

6.  That  the  following  named  FellawB  be  allowed 
to  dbange  their  district  membership  without  dianfe 
of  legal  residence,  under  the  proyision  of  Oha^r  III, 
Section  3,  of  the  By-Laws: 

Jack,  Edwin  Everett,  from  Norfolk  to  Suffolk. 
•  Jantzen,  Francis  Thomas,  from  Norfolk  to  Suffolk. 

Little,  John  Mason,  Jr.,  from  Norfolk  to  Suffolk. 

Smith,  William  David,  from  Worcester  North  to 
Suffolk. 

Swift.  John  Baker,  from  Norfolk  to  Suffolk. 

Tuttle,  George  Thomas,  from  Suffolk  to  Mlddleaex 
South. 

For  the  Committee  on  Membership  and  Finance. 
Chaslbb  M.  Grbbn,  Chairmen. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics  and 
Discipline  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  ac- 
cepted by  vote.     (See  appendix.) 

Dr.  W.  L.  Johnson  commended  the  work  done 
by.  the  chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
on  State  and  National  Jjegislation.  He  said  that 
they  had  both  given  much  time  to  the  work,  the 
President  especially,  and  that  without  his  de- 
votion so  much  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Bowers  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  State  and  National  Le^slation,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  vote.     (See  appendix.) 

The  following  passage  was  especially  approve^! 
by  Dr.  C.  H.  Cook,  and  it,  with  the  summary  of 
the  report,  is  repeated  here  by  request : 

Status  of  the  Coujcge  of  Physicians  atto  Subgeoks 
OF  Boston. 

Several  hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Collet  of 
Physicians  and  Sursceons  of  Boston  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why  the  charter  issued  to  this  inatitation 
should  not  be  revoked.  These  hearings -were  a  con- 
tinuation of  sessions  of  the  Committee  of  the  previous 
year  and  resulted  from  tjie  recommendations  of  the 
Attotney-General  that  the  charter  of  this  coUege  be 
revoked.  This  action  of  the  Attorney-General  was 
taken  because  of  the  fillDg  of  twelve  or  more  sworn 
statements  by  students  of  this  college  alleging  fraud 
and  extortion.  Fraud  in  not  providing  the  instruction 
advertised  in  the  catalog  of  the  college,  and  extortioii 
in  withholding  diplomas  and  requiring  additional 
money  payments  after  all  published  requirements  had 
been  met 

The  committee  of  the  preceding  year  evidently 
wished  to  be  lenient  and  referred  action  to  the  next 
General  Court,  with  the  desire  to  give  the  college  an 
opportunity  to  Improve  its  work  so  that  drastic  action 
might  not  be  indicated.  So  far  as  seems  to  be  shown 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  instruction  given.  ' 

In  order  to  gain  first  hand  information  three  mem- 
l)ers  of  this  Committee  visited  the  college.  In  relat- 
ing the  results  of  their  inspection,  the  language  used 
l)y  this  delegation  was  neither  commendatory  or  even 
parliamentary. 

Thi«  matter  has  not  been  decided  up  to  thlB  time. 

A  very  pertinent  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  member  of  this  Society  may  properly  be  a  sup- 
norter  of  an  institution  which  is  discredited  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  states  In  the  Tnlon,  bv  the 
rouncil  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  about  which  there  is  reanonable 
ground  to  suspect  that  the  management  of  its  afTair*; 
ftuggests  more  than  inefBdency. 
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An  analysis  of  tJbis  report  shows  that  there  were 
twenty-nine  (2S))  bills  opposed.  Of  these,  five  have 
been  referred  to  the  next  General  Court,  three  are 
yet  before  the  Legislature,  eighteen  given  leave  to 
withdraw,  and  three  definitely  rejected.  7%at  is,  the 
Legislature  has  taken  the  same  attitude  as  your  Com- 
mittee on  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-nine  in  this  group. 

Of  the  twenty-six  (26)  bills  approved  by  this  Com- 
mittee, five  have  been  enacted  into  law,  two  have 
been  referred  to  the  next  General  Court,  eleven  have 
been  rejected,  and  eight  are  still  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

This  shows  that  the  effort  for  constructive  legis- 
lation has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  should  be. 

The  Committee  which  will  be  elected  today  may 
find  opportunity  to  enter  ui>on  active  duty  so  far  as 
a  few  of  these  bills  are  concerned  and  it  is  hoped 
will  have  better  success  next  3fear. 

Dr.  E.  IT.  Bigelow  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Health  and  it  was 
accepted.     (See  appendix.) 

Dr.  C.  E.  Mongan  made  the  following  report 
for  the  Committee  on  Health  Insurance  and  it 
was  accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the  Committee 
he  continued 


Repobt  of  the  Committee  on  Heai,th   Insttra-NCE. 

The  Committee  on  Health  Insurance,  because  of 
the  fact  that  no  definite  legislation  affecting:  the  work 
of  this  Committee  was  presented  this  year,  has  not 
been  called  together.  Nevertheless,  the  appearance 
of  a  health  insurance  bill  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  further  pushing  of  such 
le^nlation  this  coming  winter,  ronke  it  seem  desirable 
that  the  Committee  be  continued. 

Arthur  K.  Stone. 
For  the  Committee. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Quinby  reported  orally  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Control  of  Venereal  Diseases. 
He  stated  that,  as  this  department  had  been  so 
well  organized  by  the  State  Health  Commission, 
it  seemed  unwise  for  the  Committee  to  pursue 
its  work  further,  and  he-  recommended  that  the 
Committee  he  discharged.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  be 
discharged. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Control 
of  Cancer  was  presented  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Greenough, 
and  was  accepted.     (See  appendix.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
this  report,  Dr.  C.  M,  Green  of  the  Committee 
on  Membership  and  Finance  stated  that  his 
Coifimittee  had  considered  the  recommendation, 
and  he  moved  and  it  was  voted,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $200  be  appropriated  for  mailing  of 
the  report  to  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee. 

The  following  report  was  read  and  it  wias 
.  unanimously  voted  to  continue  the  committee: 

Rktort  of  the  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  has 
not  been  called  upon  for  any  work  this  year,  as  no 
biUs  markedly  affectinp  the  fdtuation  were  introduced. 


In  February,  Mr.  A,  N.  Jb>ost  of  Lawrence,  who  has 
acted  as  legislative  coansel  for  this  Committee,  went 
through  all  bills  brought  in  and  reported  to  the  Chair- 
man that  only  two  bills  bearing  on  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation offered  any  changte  that  would  interest  the 
Oommittee.  Those  changes  were  not  deemed  import- 
ant enough  to  need  opposition,  so  that  the  Committee 
was  not  called  together. 

While  no  work  has  been  done,  ther^ore,  this  year, 
the  Committee  feels  that  every  year  attempts  will  be 
made  to  revert  to  the  old  methods  of  handling  acci- 
dents and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Committee 
to  be  continued.  Its  machinery  is  ready  for  quick 
action  when  nec^sary,  and  1  therefore  recommend 
that  such  action  be  taken  by  the  Council. 

A.  N.  Broughton,  Chairman. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford  concerning? 
the  Oommittee  on  establishing  a  Chair  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine  in  Massachusetts  was  read  by  the 
President,  and  after  discussion  it  was  voted  that 
this  Committee  be  discharged  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Smith  introduced  a  motion  as  fol- 
lows : 

Moved:  That  the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  establish  a  Section  on  the  .Dis-' 
eases  of  Children,  and  appoint  for  the  first  offi- 
cers :  Chairman,  John  Lovett  Morse,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton ;  Secretary,  J.  Herbert  Young,  M.D.,  Boston. 
The  motion  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bigelow  spoke  of  the  coming  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  President  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  President  shall  act  as 
chairman,  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Commis- 
sion of  Health  in  the  celebration  of  this  anni- 
versary. The  motion  being  put  was  adopted,  and 
the  President  appointed  (June  4)  the  following 
Committee:  Alfred  Worcester,  E.  H.  Bigelow, 
Victor  Saflford,  R.  T.  Lee,  E.  F.  Cody,  and 
Annie  L.  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Homer  Gage  raised  the  question  of  re- 
vising the  By-Laws  and  the  Code  of  Ethics  of 
the  Society.  He  stated  that,  according  to  past 
custom,  the  time  had  arrived  for  revision,  that 
the  edition  of  the  By-Laws  printed  in  1913  was 
exhausted,  and  that  since  the  last  revision  there 
had  been  made  four  amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws,  including  one  entire  chapter.  He  moved 
that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  Committee  of  five 
to  revise  the  By-Laws  and  Code  of  Ethics  and 
report  to  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council, 
and  it  was  so  voted.  The  Chair  appointed  this^ 
Committee :  Homer  Gage,  J.  W.  Bartol,  W.  P. 
Bowers,  G.  Q.  Sears,  and  W.  L.  Burrage. 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought  in  the 
following  ticket  for  officers  and  orator  for  the 
year  1920:  President^  Alfred  Worcester,  Wal- 
tham;  Vice-President,  Arthur  R.  Crandell, 
Taunton ;  Secretary,  Walter  L.  Burrage,  Jamaica 
Plain;  Treasurer,  Arthur  K.  Stone,  Fpaming- 
ham  Center;  Librarian,  Edwin  H.  Brigham, 
Brookline;  Orator,  Hugh  Cabot,  Boston.  The 
President  appointed  Dr.  Cody  and  Dr.  Quinby 
tellers:    proceeding    to  ballot   the   ticket   was 
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elected  as  brought  in, — 94  ballots  being  cast, 
and  the  officers  and  orator  were  declared  elected. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Hampshire 
District  Medical  Society,  having  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  May  20,  five  days  after  the  limit 
fixed  by  the  By-Laws  (Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  5),  those 
offices  of  the  Society  then  filled  were  consequent- 
ly declared  vacant.  He  read  the  names  of  the 
officers  as  nominated  by  the  Hampshire  District 
and  they  were  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  by 
vote  of  the  Council.  (See  Proceedings  of  So- 
ciety for  officers.) 

The  committees  appointed  to  consider  the 
petitions  of  R.  H.  Thompson,  P.  P.  McGann  and 
P.  P.  Ela  for  restoration  to  fellowship  reported, 
favoring  their  restoration  under  the  conditions 
specified  in  each  report.  The  committers'  re- 
ports were  accepted  severally  by  the  Council  and 
their  recommendations  adopted. 

The  following  petitions  for  restoration  were 
received  and  committees  appointed  to  consider 
them  respectively  as  follows: 

Geor^  D.  McGauran;  Committee,  R.  C.  Hurd,  E.  H. 

Noyes,  R.  Xm  Toppan. 
James  J.  Hoban;  Committee,  E.  M.  Murphy,  F.  P. 

Murphy,  F.  E.  Vamey.  , 

H.  P.  Blodgett;  Committee,  A.  P.  Mason,  H.  P.  HaU, 

A   A.  AVheeler. 
Ralph  C.  Fish ;  bonmilttee,  A.  C.  Getchell,  I^.  C.  Mil- 
ler, O.  A.  Sparrow. 
George  J.  Connor;  Committee,  C.  E.  Durant,  J.  F, 

Croston,  F.  W.  Anthony. 
John  J.  Maney ;  Committee,  W.  H.  MerrlU,  V.  A.  Reed; 

J.  Parr. 
John  A.  CarroU ;  Committee,  Joseph  Cogan,  J.  T.  Bot- 

tomley,  A.  R.  Kimpton. 
Nicholas  M.  Crofts;  Committee,  W.  E.  Brown,  F.  D. 

Stafford,  G.  H.  Thompson. 

H.  W.  Dana  spoke  of  the  prolonged  illness 
of  his  friend,  Freeman  Dodd  Bosworth,  who  be- 
came a  fellow"  of  the  Society  in  irrOB  and  because 
of  poor  health  had  allowed  his  membership  to 
lapse  in  1913.  Dr.  Bosworth  had  presented  a 
petition  for  restoration  to  the  privileges  of  fel- 
lowship and  Dr.  Dana  moved  that  he  be  restored 
to  fellowship  as  of  February  5.  191 9,  and  it  was 
so  voted. 

Dr.  Broughton  spoke  of  the  efficient  work 
done  by  the  Committee  on  State  and  National 
Legislation  and  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  passed  unanimously : 

*  Resolved: — That  the  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical Society  in  such  a  manner  that  all  legislative 
matters  shall  be  supported  in  committee  hearing, 
and  elsewhere  if  desirable,  by  the  two  committees 
acting  jointly  rather  than  separately. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Gay  said : 

It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  a  member  of  The 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  has  occupied  the 
President's  chair  for  more  than  two  years. 
Through    a    peculiar    combination    of    circum- 


stances the  present  incumbent  has  broken  the 
record  of  over  half  a  century.  He  did  not  have 
the  ** third  term  bee  in  his  bonnet,''  but  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  he  was  elected  for  the 
year  now  closing.  He  was  practically  compelled 
to  accept  the  position  for  the  third  term.  You 
^11  know  how  well  he  has  performed  its  arduous 
duties.  Not  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
member  has  the  Society  had  a  more  faithful 
and  efficient  presiding  officer. 

As  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  preside  over 
this  Council,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  some 
formal  action  be  taken  at  this  time  to  show  our 
high  appreciation  of  his  active  and  efficient  serv- 
ice.   I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  motion : 

Moved:  That  the  Council  of  The  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  in  its  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled, hereby  extend  a  most  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  as  a  slight 
token  of  our  appreciation  of  his  energetic,  en- 
terprising and  efficient  services  during  the  past 
three  years  as  president  of  this  Society.  May 
his  future  career  be  as  pleasant  as  his  past  has 
been  successful. 

The  motion  being  put  was  voted  unanimously. 

The  Librarian  presented  his  annual  report 
and  it  was  accepted  by  vote. 

Report  of  thc  Libbabian. 

Jmie  3,  1919. 
The  Librarian  presents  his  36th  annual  report  and 
would  state  that  during  the  past  year  he   has  en- 
deavored to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office   to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

Respectfuly  submitted, 
Edwin  H.  Bbioham. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  of 
the  Treasurer,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

RSPOBT  OF  THE  TREASURER,   JUNE   1,   191^. 
WORKING    FITND. 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1919  $  2,276.05 
Rec'd  from  funds  and  assessments    17,560.07 


Total 


Payments,  Including  two  payments 
to  the  JouBNAL  of  approximate- 
ly $2300  each,  and  dividend  of 
$2500  to  the  District  Societies 

Balance,  June  1  

INACrnrE   FUND. 

Fund  in  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Co. 


$19,845.12 


10J54,12 
$  9.591.00 


$3JJ27.36 


370  odd  members  have  not  paid  in  full  or  ha^e  been 
exempted:  about  11%  of  the  total  memberadiip. 
Abthub  K.  Stonk.  Tre€L9wrer. 

The  President  nominated  and  the  Council  ap- 
pointed these  standing  committees  for  the  ensii- 
inj?  vear: 
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Standing  Committees  for  1919-1020. 

arhangemsnts. 

R.   H.   Miller,  C.  H.   Lawrence,  Jr.,   Donald   Mac- 
ember,  A.  W.  Reggio,  J.  B.  Swift,  K.  G.  Percy. 

rUBUCATIONS    AND   SUIENTUTIC   PAPEBS. 

E.  W.  Taylor,  R.  B.  Osgood,  F.  T.  Lor^,  R.  M.  Green, 

A.  C.  Getchell. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND  UNANCB. 

C.  M.  Green,  Algernon  Ck)olidge,  Jr.,  Samuel  Orow- 
ell,  GUman  Osgood,  Homer  Gage. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE.  \ 

J.  W.  Bartol,  Henry  Jackson,  T.  J.  Robinson,  David 
Cheever,  F.  W.  Anthony. . 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION   AND  MEDICAL  DIPLOMAS. 

Channing  Frothingham,  C.  F.  Painter,  J.  F.  Bum- 
ham,  A.  G.  Howard,  R.  L.  De  Normandie. 

6TATC  AND  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

Alfred  Worcester,  F.  G.  WheaUey,  B.  H.  Stevens, 
J.  S.  Stone,  A.  R.  Cran'dell. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

B.  H.   Bigelow,   Annie   L.  Hamilton,   E.   F.   Cody, 
Victor  Safford,  R.  I.  Lee. 

Adjourned  at  1.40  p.m. 

Walter  L.  Burrage,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  PROOBBDINGS  OF  THE 
OOUNOIL. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ii^rHios  and  Discipline. 

Four  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year  and 
one  board  of.  trial  was  convened  by  the  President,  ^t 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee  acted  as  prose- 
cuting officer,  under  the  terms  of  the'By-I^ws,  with 
the  result  that  a  conviction  was  obtained  and  the 
finding  will  be  reported  to  the  Society  at  its  meeting 
tomorrow. 

Complaints  have  been  received  of  unethical  adver- 
tising, of  unethical  practising,  unethical  conduct,  il- 
legal commitment  as  an  insane  person  to  an  insane 
hospital,  making  unwarranted  claims  of  ability  to 
cure  and  advertising  methods  of  treatment.  As  a  re- 
sult of  investigations  carried  out  by  the  committee, 
two  Fellows  have  been  asked  to  resign  their  fellow- 
ship, and  their  resignations  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Council,  one  Fellow  was  tried  by  a  board  of  trial 
and  found  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
several  of  the  charges  were  found  to  be  baseless ;  two 
or  three  are  still  pending. 

The  question  of  revising  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
Society  that  was  adopted  June  10,  1884,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  this  committee  on  many  occasions  during 
the  past  five  years.  Whether  they  should  be  specific 
and  adapted  to  the  many  phases  of  the  physician's 
relations  with  his  brother  practitioners,  his  patients, 
and  the  public,  like  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  l>y 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  1913,  or  in  gen- 
eral terms  only,  like  the  existing  Code  of  Ethics), 
was  discussed  at  various  times.  The  general  feeling 
was  that  in  any  event  the  code  •should  have  a  careful 
going-over,  and,  if  nothing  more,  that  its  language 
should  be  modernized,  and  its  provisions  adapted  -to 
the  needs  of  the  practitioner  of  today. 

J.  Arthub  Gage,  Chairman, 


Rb^»ort  OF  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education  and 
Medical  Diplomas. 

! 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education 
and  Medical  Diplomas,  I  beg  to  present  the  follow- 
in  sr   report : 

Exercislnc  its  authority  to  rule  upon  the  diplomas 
from  schools  not  on  the  accepted  list  and  presented  bv 
candidates  for  Fellowship  in  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  six  cases  were  acted  upon  during  the 
past.  year.  The  only  difficulty  that  seems  to  bccnr 
in  the  handling  of  these  cases  is  the  fact  that  the 


secretaries  of  the  District  Societies  do  not  In  all 
cases  recognize  that  doubtful  diplomas  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Eklueation  and 
Medical  Diplomas  before  the  owners  are  admitted  to 
examination  by  the  Censors.  Occasionally  somewhat 
embarrassing  situations  have  arisen  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  have  not 
been  strictly  adhered  to. 

A  matter  that  seems  to  the  Chairman  to  be  of 
considerable  imi>ortance  is  the  survey  that  is  being 
made  of  the  hospitals  of  the  country  to  determine 
which  of  them  may  be  considered  capable  of  fur- 
nishing adequate  intern  service.  This  investigation 
was  started  some  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Tour  Committee  was  later  re- 
quested to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  but  felt 
itself  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  its  members  was  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  country  in  one  way  or  another.  The  matter  has, 
howevw,  not  been  allowed  to  drop  by  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Medical  Diplomas,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
conduct  the  desired  investigation  during  the  coming 
year.  This,  however,  may  very  properly  be  delegated 
to  others. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
£iducation  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of 
the  Federation  of  the  State  Udedical  Boards  of  the 
United  States^  and  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges  was  held  In  Chicago  on  March  3  and  4, 
1919. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  striking  points 
brought  out  The  surplus  medical  population  in  this 
ooontry  is  well  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Oolwell,  that  we  have  one  Doctor  of  Medicine  to  a 
little  over  700  of  the  population,'  whilst  in  Europe 
there  is  but  one  to  every  1500  or  2000. 

The  need  for  a  study  of  the  hospitals  asking  for 
interns  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  years  ago 
there  were  7000  institutions  of  some  twenty-five'  to 
one  thousand  beds  asking  for  interns,  and  that  un- 
questionably a  large  number  of  these  do^not  give  an 
adequate  return  to  the  young  medical  men  acquiring 
positions  in  them. 

The  further  need  for  the  closer  study  and  control 
of '  medical  education  was  ^hown  ii^  the  paper  by 
Brigadier  General  Munson,  in  which  he  showed  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  examinations  conducted  at  the  end 
of  certain  of  the  training  courses  offered  by  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Army,  those  holding  the  degree  of 
Doctor  o^  tMedicine  ranked  lower  than  any  other 
class — ^below  the  dentists,  veterinarians,  members  oT 
the  Sanitary  Corps,  and  so  on. 

Much  regret  was  expressed  that  by  reason  of  the 
armistice,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  planned 
upon  so  extensive  a  scale  and  begun  under  such 
brilliant  auspices,  was  not  given  a  full  year's  trial. 
This,  in  the  minds  of  many  individuals,  should  have 
been  done,  tiot  only  by  reason  of  the  moral  obligation 
believed  to  have  been  incurred,  but  in  order  to  give 
the  educational  Imowledge  that  the  experience  would 
have  furnished.  The  desirability  of  Units  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  in  medical  schools  was 
argued  at  lengtii  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arnold, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army.  The  scheme  sug- 
gested was  of  an  elaborate  character,  covered  ten 
hours  a  week  for  a  year,  and  involved  two  summer 
training  camps.  It  was  not  carried  out  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  the  appropriation,  and  its  somewhat 
elaborate  character.  Since  that  meeting,  later  indi- 
cation seems  to  show  that  something  of  the  kind 
may  be  proposed  and  successfully  adopted  in  the 
near  ifuture. 

**Hospital  Standardization  and  Intern  Year"  formed 
the  subject  of  a  paper  and  of  discussion  for  thfe  after- 
noon session.  Dr.  A.  R.  Warner,  who  opened  the 
discussion,  urged  a  rotating  service  so  that  the  in- 
ternship should  include  medial,  surgical,  obstetric, 
and  gynecological  experience.  Weoretioally,  of  course. 
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such  a  rotating  service  is  of  great  Importauce.  Prac- 
tically, however ,  it  will  he  a  long  time  before  it  can 
he  secured  in  many  of  the  large  hospitals. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Bevan  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
internship  and  spoke  at  length,  urging  the  universal 
requirement  of  a  hospital  fifth  year  before  the  grant- 
.  ing  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  he  thinks  the  contr<A  of  this  year 
should  be  in  the  liands  of  the  state  boards  of  regis- 
tration in  medicine. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Logons,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Medical  School,  suggested  that  the  reasion  that 
intern  work  is  so  poor  is  because  the  hospital  staff 
does  not  recognize  its  obligations.  Giving  his  idea  of 
hospital  training,  he  places  three  periods  of  six 
months  each  in  the  lasrt  two  years  of  medical  study. 
One,  the  first  period,  should  be  didactic,  covering  ele- 
mentary mediciiie;  two,  a  course  in  a  university  hosr 
pital,  covering  work  in  general  medicine  and  the 
specialties;  the  third,  a  student  internship  involv- 
ing residence  in  one  of  .the  hospitals  affiliated  with 
the  school,  which  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  for 
a  degree.  This  hospital  training  should  include  also 
some  lectures  and  thesis  work,  and  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  hospital  fifth  year,  excepting  so  far  as 
making  the  men  better  fitted  for  it. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Registration  and  Education,  Springfield, 
IlL,  spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  Licensing 
Boards,  argued  in  favor*  of  small  community  hospitals, 
saying  that  they  were  to  be  more  and  more  the 
centers  of  hygiene  in  the  places  where  they  were  lo- 
cated. Speaking  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
which  forces  the  state  to  have  knowledge  of  good 
hospitals  and  what  on6s  are  oapab>le  of  training 
nurses,  he  said  that  his  Board  must  also  grade  the 
hospitals*  but  that  he  believed  that  this  grading 
should  he  done  by  some  central  authority  and  not 
by  boards  of  registration  in  medicine. 

Other  speakers  argued  that  no  intern  should  be  ad- 
mitted who  had  not  been  licensed  to  practise,  and, 
<m  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  no  intern  in  a 
hospital  can  be  licensed  to  practise.  The  diversity 
of  these  speakers  and  the  varied  points  of  view  Just 
spoken  of  will  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem under  discussion. 

A  title  that  attracted  attention  and  excited  much 
anticipatory  interest  was  "Freedom  in  Medical  Mh- 
cation,"  to  be  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Bardeen  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but  Dr.  Bardeen  was 
ill  and  not  able  to  be  present,  so  the  paper  was  not 
given.  A  personal  letter  informs  me  that  not  only 
was  the  paper  not  presented  but  it  was  not  written — 
by  reason  of  his  illness.  In  this  letter  he  speaks  as 
follows : 

"I  feel  that  it  Is  a  very  important  subject,  and 
that  since  we  have  gone  way  to  the  extreme  in 
defining  the  medical  curriculum  and  pre-medlcal 
preparation  during  the  last  few  years,  we  must 
now  give  an  effort  to  swinging  back  into  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  freedom,  while  not  giving  up  Ideals 
of  ^clency." 

This  is  a  position  with  which  many  of  us  may 
-sympathize. 

Habold  C.  Ernst,  Chairmnn, 

t  I 

BEPOBT    of    the    COMMrTTEE    ON    STATE    AND    NATIONAL 
IJSGISLATION. 

The  Committee  on  State  and  National  Legislation 
herewith  presents  a  report  of  the  work  done  during 
the  year: 

The  number  of  bills  presented  to  the  T^prfslature 
this  year  has  been  IBrger  than  usual.  The  President 
has  scrutinized  every  bill  filed  and,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  attitude  of  your  Committee,  has  appeared  at 
every  important  hearing  where  matters  pertaining 
to  physicians,  medicine,  and  miblic  health  have  been 
considered.  He  has  <»ontinued  his  devotion  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  vaccination  laws  now  in  force,  and  has 


maintained  an  active  educational  campaign  for  the 
extension  of  compulsory  vaccination  in  private 
schools.  His  correspondence  relating  to  these  mat- 
ters has  been  voluminous,  and  he  has  secured  the 
endorsement  of  practically  every  influential  factor  in 
educational  and  public  health  organizations  in  tlie 
State.  The  result  dt  this  work  has  apparently  placed 
the  present  vaccination  law  on  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion in  this  State  than  ever  before.  The  opposition 
has  grown  distinctly  less  forceful  and  aggressive,  and 
the  attitude  of  legislators  is  more  intelligent,  but  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  new  legislator  is  bom 
with  great  frequency  and  the  need  for  education  of 
the  future  law  makers  will  exist,  for  the  opposition 
will,  if  it  follows  precedent,  employ  every  resource 
which  prejudi!ce  and  ignomnce  can  use  to  obscure  the 
real  truth.  After  attending  these  hearings  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  one's  expressions  to  the  moderate 
language  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

The  Bill  1749  provides  that  a  pupil  who  lias  not 
been  vaccinated  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  public  or 
private  school  except  upon  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate signed  by  a  registered  physician  stating  that  the 
health  of  the  pupil  would  be  endangered  by  vaccina- 
tion. It  further  provides  that  the  physician  must 
make  a  personal  examination  at  the  time  of  signing 
the  certificate.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  secured  much  support  for  this 
act,  and  the  considerable  majority  of  the  House  in 
favor  at  this  time  is  a  tribute  to  the  diplomatic  work 
conducted  for  the  past;  two  years.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, failed  to  concur  in  the  action  of  the  House. 
Committee  on  Public  Health,  and  matters  relating  to 

All  bills  relating  to  milk  have  been  left  with  your 
industrial  accidents  to  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

The  labor  and  pension  bills  were  not  considered  ex- 
cept where  there  seemed  to  be  a  medical  question 
involved. 

Bills  Opposed. 

Senate  Bill  No.  42. 
That  school  physicians  shall,  at  the  request  of  teach- 
er, parent,  guardian,  etc.,  prescribe  in  writing  for  a 
child  examined  by  him.    Not  yet  disposed  of. 

Senate  Bill  No.'  49. 
To  repeal  the  requirement  for  vaccination  upon  pre- 
sentation of  a  written  statement  submitted  by  a  par- 
!ent  or  guardian,  or  by  the  pupil  himself  in  case  lie 
!has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  stating  that  the 
I  person  signing  the  statement  is  opposed  to  vaccina- 
tion.   (Petition  of  Medical  EYeedom  League.)    Lewfe 
to  withdraw.  y 

House  Bill  No.  68. 
One  drug  store  in  each  town  and  city,  if  maintain- 
ing a  publie  telephone,  shall  ranain  open  all  night 
Rejected. 

HooBE  Bill  No.  82. 
Sale  of  narcotic  drugs  to  a  <Aild  under  17  ^all  be 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  life.  (Under  this  Mil 
a  druggist  could  not  deliver  a  narcotic  drug  ordered 
by  a  physician  in  a  prescription,  to  a  child  under  17.) 
Rejected. 

House  Bill  No.  83. 
First  aid  articles  to  be  kept  In  drug  stores  to  be 
loaned  to  any  one  applying  for  the  same  to  be  used 
In  cases  of  accident    All  losses  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Commonwealth.  Rejected. 

HousB  Bill  No.  84. 
Furnishing  county   with    rural   nurses    to   be   ap- 
pointed  after  examination  by  any  physician   in   the 
county.  Next  (General  C^rt. 

Senate  Bill  No.  91. 
Providing  for  maternity  benefits  and  the  creation 
of  a  Maternity  Board,  consisting  of  three  women.  Bill 
provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000.     Nest  Gen- 
rral  Cnitrt. 
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Hous^  Bux  No.  119. 
To  prevent  the  practice  of  medidne,  etc,  by  those 
w1h>  are  not  citizens  of  .the  country.  Leave  to  tcith- 

Senate  Bill  No.  157. 
Providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  haq^ital  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health.  (Opposed  because  it  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Health  Department.) 
Nfext  General  Court. 

House  Bill  No.  166. 
BiU  giving  Boards  of  Health  jceiponsibility  for  the 
care  of  all  diseases  dangerous  to  public.   (This  bill 
was  not  approved  by  the  estate  Depaitment  of  iiealth.) 
Leave  to  withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  210. 
To  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  investigation  of  Spanish  influenza.  Leave 
to  toUhdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  211. 
For  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  voluntary 
**mental  patients."  (Opposed  because  the  Oommissioa 
on  -Mental   Diseases   saw   no   good   reason    for    the 
measure.)  Leave  to  loithdraw. 

House  Bux  No.  217. 
To  authorize  the  Commonwealth  to  employ  all  sane 
physically  crippled,  blind  and  partially  blind  persons 
who  are  25%  crippled  of  65%  blind.  In  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Senate  Bill  No.  269. 
Relating  to  investigation  and  reporting  of  venereal 
diseases     (Opposed  because  not  quite  in  conformity 
to  State  Department  of  Health.)  Next  Qcneral  Court. 
Senate  Bill  No.  270. 
To  ccmtrol  the  sale  of  coal  tar  derivatives.   (This 
bill  would  have  placed  these  drugs  in  much  the  same 
position  as  opium.)  Leave  to  icithdraw.  * 

Senate  Bill  No.  271. 
Sought  to  have  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Osteopathy 
equivalent  to  the  degriee  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Lea/ve 
to  withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  279. 
To   prevent    the    transportation    of   passengers   in 
excess  of  the  seating  capacity  by  street  railways  dur- 
ing epidemics.  Leave  to  tcithdraw. 

House  Bills  Noe.  294,  904,  995,  996,  1129. 
For  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  non-contribut- 
ing old  age  pensions.    Leave  to  tcithdraw. 
House  Bill  No.  295. 
For  the  establishment  of  old  age  annuities.    Leave 
to  withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  290. 
For  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  -on^  milli<»i 
dollars  for  aiding  sufferers  from  influenza.    Leave  to 
withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  327. 
Recommendation  of  State  Supervisor  of  Administra- 
tion to  transfer  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
the  powers  and  duties  of  Trustees  pf  Hospitals  for 
Consumptives.    Not  yet  disposed  of. 
House  Bill  No.  969. 
For  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Narcotic  Drug 
Law  which  refers  to  the  sale  of  certain  medical  in- 
struments.   Leave  to  withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  971. 
Providing   for    removing   certain    restrictions    con- 
nected  with   the   sale   and    distribution   of   narcotic 
drugs.    Newt  General  Court. 

House  Bill  No.  973. 
Appropriating  a   sum   not  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand    dollars   for    the   control,    suppression    and 
treatment  of  influenza  and  pneumonia.    Leave  to  tcith- 
draw. 

House  Bill  No.  1051. 
To  prevent  the  publication  of  information  relating 
to  the  death  of  any  person  dying  as  a  result  of  tak- 
ing poison.    Leave  to  withdrair. 

HoiTSE  Bill  No.  1654. 
To  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  of  hospital  nurses 


and  attendants.  (Prevents  nurses  working  over  eight 
hours  or  sleeping  in  room  with  patient.)  Leave  to 
withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  1090. 

Providing  for  the  licensing  of  foreign  physicians 
upon '  recommendation  of  the  ambassadot  or  other 
diplomatic  representative  of  his  country  at  Washing- 
ton, and  written  petition  of  at  least  one  hundred  citi- 
zens, including  three  physicians  and  three  Judges. 
Leave  to  withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  1253. 

For  registration  and  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
feeble  minded.     ( Hesponsibility  of  ministers  and  phy- 
sicians to  report.  Fine  $100.)     Leave  to  withdraw. 
House  Bill  No.  1254. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  mental  de- 
ficients.   Leave  to  vHthdraw. 

A  protest  was  made  against  grouping  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Mental  Diseases  with  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, Board  of  Parole,  and  State  Board  of  Charity. 

Status  of  the  College  of  Physiciai^s  and  Surgeons 
OF  Boston. 

Several  hearings  were  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  College  of 
Physicifms  and  Surgeons  of  Boston  to  appear  and 
show  cause  \vhy  the  charter  issued  to  this  institution 
should  not  be  revoked.  These  hearings  were  a  con- 
tinuation of  sessions  of  the  Committee  of  the  previous 
year  and  resulted  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  charter  of  this  college  be 
revoked.  This  action  of  the  Attomey-Creneral  was 
taken  because  of  the  filing  of  twelve  or  more  sworn 
statements  by  students  of  this  college  alleging  fraud 
and  extortion.  Fraud  in  not  providing  the  instruction 
advertised  in  the  catalog  of  the  college,  and  extortion 
in  withholding  diplomas  and  requiring  additional 
money  payments  after  all  published  requirements  had 
been  met 

The  Committee  of  the  preceding  year  evidently 
wished  to  be  lenient  and  referred  action  to  the  next 
General  Court,  with  the  desire  to  give  the  college  an 
opportunity  to  improve  its  work  so  that  drastic  acti<m 
might  not  be  indicated.  So  far  as  seems  to  be  riiown 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  instruction  given. 

In  order  to  gain  first  hand  information,  three  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  visited  the  college.  In  relat- 
ing the  results  of  their  inspection,  the  language  used 
by  this  delegation  was  neither  commendatory  or  even 
parliamentary. 

This  matter  has  not  been  decided  up  to  this  time. 

A  very  pertinent^question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  member  of  this  Society  may  properly  be  a  sup- 
porter of  an  institution  which  is  discredited  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  states  in  tms  Union,  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi* 
cal  Association,  and  about  which  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  that  the  management  of  its  alfalrs 
mig^sts  more  than  inelficiency. 

Bills  Appboved. 

House  Bill  No.  31. 
Kelative    to    cleaning   receptacles,    and   in    serving 
beverages  and  ice  cream.     Rejected. 
House  Bill  No.  119. 
To  prevent  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  state  by 
any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     (Ap- 
proved if  amended  to  provide  that  if  a  person  had 
taken  steps  to  become  a  citizen,  he  should  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill.)     Leave  to  tcithdraw. 
House  Bill  No.  278. 
For  the  appointment  of  temporary  medical  examin- 
ers in  case  of  absence  or  disability  of  the  medical 
examiner.    Rejected. 

House  Bill  No.  318. 
That  part  of  bill  providing  for  an  appr<^riation  of 
five  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  by  the  State  De- 
partment   of   Health    for   expenses   incident    to   the 
spread  of  influenza.    Enncted  into  law. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  348. 

Bill  accompanying  report  of  iiecess  Committee  to 
promote  tlie  practice  of  school  hygiene  and  health  and 
the  physical  development  of   school   children. 

The  bill  provides  fon  the  appointment  of  school 
physicians,  school  dentists,  school  nurses,  and  a  di- 
rector of  physical  education  and  training,  and  pre- 
scribes the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these  officials. 
The  bill  places  the  responsibility  for  the  application 
of  these  measures  primarily  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  Department  of  Health,  and  the 
local  re^)onsibillty  is  placed  with  the  local  school 
committee  and  local  board  of  health. 

This  bill  was  given  considerable  attention  and 
several  hearings  held,  during  which  General  Edwards, 
speaking  of  the  findings  of  military  authorities,  con- 
tended that  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  suffering 
because  of  inadequate  supervision  and  training.  The 
State  Commission  of  Health,  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  many  educators, 
physicians  and  social  workers  spoke  most  earnestly 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

But  there  were  objections  from  some, that  the  con- 
joint responsibility  of  boards  of  health  and  school 
committees  would  lead  to  friction,  and  by  others  that 
state  supervision  of  pupils  in  private  schools  is  an 
invasion  of  personal  rights,  so  that  little  progress  has 
been  made  to  date.  This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant constructive  measures  before  the  Legislature 
this  year  and  even  if  not  adopted  now,  should  be  the 
basis  for  continued  study  and  effort.  If  the  intent  of 
the  measure  could  be  effectively  applied  it  would  be 
a  step  in  advance  in  the  development  of  future  citi- 
zens and  the  pre>'ention  of  disease.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  representatives  of  this  Society  will  keep  in  touch 
with  this  effort  and  assist  in  a  solution  of  these 
problems. 

House  Bill  No.  384. 

To  provide  further  supervision,  care  and  control 
of  the  neglect^  dangerous,  or  uncontrolled  feeble 
minded.    Newt  General  Court, 

Senate  Bill  No.  ^5. 

To  determine  the  number  of  children  retarded  in 
mental  development  and  to  provide  for  their  instruc- 
tion.   Not  yet  disposed  of. 

House  Bill  No.  388. 

To  provide  a  penalty  for  assisting  in  the  escape  of 
patients    from    institutions.    (Recommended    by    the 
Commission  on  Mental  IMseases.)     Enacted  into  law. 
House  Bill  No.  503. 

Providing  for  raising  the  standards  of  training 
schools  for  nurges,  and  the  compulsory  registration  of 
nurses  who  cannot  qualify  as  graduate  nurses.  Por^ 
tion  of  hill  relating  to  standkirdization  of  training 
schools  enacted  as  House  BiU  No.  1600, 
Senate  Bill  No.  511. 

To  provide  for  the  regulation  ah^  licensing  of  day 
nurseries. 

Children  shall  be  under  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
shall  be  received  for  not  less  than  four  hours  and  not 
in  excess  of  twelve  hours  in  a  day.  Shall  be  under 
supervision  of  local  boards  of  health.  Provable  en- 
actment. 

House  Bill  No.  560. 

To  investigate  the  results  of  the  prevailing  hours 
of  labor.    Leave  to  vcithdraic. 

House  Bill  No.  799.  > 

Providing  for  the  inclusion  of  paregoric  and  similar 
drugs  in  flie  Narcotic  Drug  Law.  (Endorsed  by  Asst. 
Dist.  Atty.  Webber,  Dr.  Wheatley  of  the  Committer, 
and  the  State  Department  of  Health.)  Leave  to  ^iHth^ 
draw. 

House  Bill  No.  800. 

For  the  approval  of  receptacle  for  expectoration  in 
factories.    Leave  to  withdraw. 

House  Bill  No.  802. 

Providing  for  the  care  of  incurables  in  the  State  In- 
firmary.   Still  before  committee. 

House  Bill  No.  1004. 

To  regulate  the  establishment,  operation,  and  man- 


agement of  day   nurseries,   an|l  for  licensing  same. 
Not  disposed  of. 

House  Bell  No.  1100. 
For  authority  of  Dept.  of  Health  of  City  of  Boston 
for  cleaning,  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  street  cars. 
Leave  to  withdroAJO, 

House  Bill  No.  1142. 
Recommendations  Commission  of  Blind  for  care  and 
instruction  of  adult  blind  in  their  homes.    Enacted. 
Hou^  Bell  No.  1143. 
Helative  to  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  per  week  to  a  blind  person  without  means  of 
care   or    support.      With    Com/nUttee   on    Ways    and 
Means, 

House  Bill  No.  1144. 
Providing   for   an    appropriation   of   ten   thousand 
dollars  to  provide  sight-saving  glasses  for  children. 
Engrossed  May  22. 

House  Bill  No.  1145. 
liecommendations  State  Department  of  Health.  Not 
yet  disposed  of. 

House  Bill  No.  1140. 
Appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health  for  securing  in- 
formation relative  to  the  prevention  of  cancer  and  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  the  disease.  No  legisla- 
tion necessary. 

House  Bill  No.  1147. 
Providing  for  appointment  of  a   D^uty  Commis- 
sioner of  Health.    Not  yet  disposed  of. 
House  Bill  No.  114S. 
Authorizing  the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
(Board  of  Education  to  malse  an  investigation  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools.     No  legistatiom  neces- 
sary. 

House  Bill  No  1176. 
For  the  medical   treatment  of  inmates  of  public 
charitable  institutions  or  of  persons  in  penal  institu- 
tions afflicted  with  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  or  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.     Nemt  General  Court, 

House  But  No.  1234. 
Providing  for  the  physical  examination  of  persoos 
engaged  for  hire  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
foods.  Lea^e  to  withdraw. 

SUITMABT. 

An  analysis  of  this  report  shows  that  there  were 
twenty-nine  (29)  bills  opposed,  of  these  five  have  been 
referred  to  the  next  General  CJourt  and  three  are  yet 
before  the  Legislature,  eighteen  given  leave  to  with- 
draw and  three  definitely  rejected.  That  is,  the  Legis- 
lature has  taken  the  same  attitude  as  your  Commit- 
tee on  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-nine  in  this  group. 

Of  the  twenty-six  (26)  bills  approved  by  this  Com- 
mittee, fire  have  been  enacted  into  law,  two  have 
been  referred  to  the  next  G^ieral  Court,  elevoi  have 
been  rejected,  and  eight  are  still  before  the  Legis- 
lature. 

This  shows  that  the  effort  for  constructive  legisla- 
tion has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  should  be. 

The  Committee  which  will  be  elected  today  may 
find  opportunity  to  enter  upon  active  duty  so  f^r  as 
a  few  of  these  bills  are  concerned  and  it  is  hoped  will 
have  better  success  next  year. 

Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Chairman. 
Edmxtnd  H.  Stevens, 
Frank  G.  Wheatley, 
Arthur  R.  C^randell. 
Walter  P.  Bowers,  Secretary. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  the  past  year  has  been 
mainly  along  three  lines : 

First,  in  helping  to  secure  speakers*  for  the  IMs- 
trict  Societies  on  public  health  matters. 

Second,  assisting  in  bringing  various  public  and 
orivate  health  organizations  of  Massachusetts  into 
?o(5peration,  to  the  end  that  the  activities  in  paUic 
;velfare  called  into  being  by  the  war  may  be  con- 
served and  team-work  promoted  between  these  organ- 
izations. 
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Third,  making  plans  for  a  public  health  demonstra- 
tion in  Springfield  this  summer. 

The  epidemic  of  influenza  which  swept  our  state 
last  fall  and  winter  emphasized. the  helplessness  of 
the  physician  to  deal  single  handed  with  the  disease. 
Only  by  a  widespread  knowledge  of  ways  and  means 
of  fighting  the  threatening  scourge,  and  an  enthusias- 
tic purpose  to  back  up  local  and  state  health  admin- 
istration by  the  physicians  x)f  M;issachusetts  can 
serious  outbreaks  of  disease  be  met  and  controlled. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  by  your  Committee  to 
bring  to  the  members  of  the  District  Societies  first 
hand  information  by  experts  on  the  various  phases 
of  public  health  work  and  the  control  of  diseases 
in  the  state,  the  following  gentlemen  gave  their  ser- 
vices through  the  winter  and  spring,  speaking  at 
district  meetings:  Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick,  Dr. 
Jos^  P.  BiU,  Dr.  John  Papst  Blake,  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Femald,  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  Dr.  C.  Morton  Smith, 
Dr.  Edwin  H.  Place,  Dr.  Victor  Safford,  Dr.  WilUam 
C.  Woodward,  Dr.  George  H.  Wright 

We  gratefuly  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  by 
these  speakers  to  our  state. 

We  also  wish  to  record  our  appreciation  of  the 
hearty  response  made  by  officers  of  the  District 
Societies  to  this  plan.  It  is  desirable  that  a  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  this  work  be  made  the 
coming  year.  In  April,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  live  organizations  identified  with  some  form  of 
public  health  work  was  held  at  the  Medical  Library. 
This*  meeting  was  called  in  response  to  suggestions 
made  to  your  Committee  that  closer  relationship  be 
brought  about  between  public  and  private  health 
agencies  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  utilize  for  our 
people  the  splendid  welfare  agencies  called  into  be- 
ing* by  the  war.  The  idea  of  a  central  association  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  and  to  promote  team  work 
among  the  organizations  was  fuUy  discussed  and 
approved,  in  principle,  by  representatives  of  fifteen 
associations  present 

A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed^ to  report  a 
plan  of  organization.  Your  Committee  is  hopeful  of 
the  formation  of  a  central  organization  which  shall 
appeal  to  and  command  the  confidence  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Can  we  in  this  way  help  the  health  work  of  the 
state  not  only  to  hold  its  own  after  the  people  begin 
to  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
which  the  war  has  produced,  but  to  advance  the  work 
and  keep  Massachusetts  to  the  front  among  state 
organizations  in  the  fight  for  healthy  homes? 

There  is  keen  and  widespread  interest  in  public 
health  in  the  western  part  of  our  state.  This  interest 
has  been  fostered  by  the  district  health  officer  in 
Springfield,  Dr.  George  T.  O'Dontiell,  who  makes  his 
appeal  for  better  health  conditions  before  various 
organizations  and  in  the  town  meetings  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

With  the ,  cooperation  of  Governor  Coolidge.  the 
National  and  State  Departments  of  Health,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  of  Boards  of  Health,  physicians, 
local  health  officials,  and  public  school  teachers,  we 
plan  a  health  demonstration  in  Springfield  this  year 
which  will  exceed  in  interest  th^lt  held  last  May  in 
Boston.  We  ask  the  help  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  in  promoting  this  plan. 

Tour  Committee  finds  an  increasing  public  interest 
in  health  administration  throughout  the  state.  An 
educated  public  insists  oii  trained  local  health  officials 
to  administer  the  laws  and  save  lives  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

We  honor  today  the  memory  of  two  Massachusetts 
men,  public  health  workers,  who  have  passed  on: 
Capt.  William  Wright  Walcott  and  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Ingham,  C.P.H.  Dr.  Walcott,  who  died  to  France 
of  miliary  tuberculosis  following  wounds  and  gas, 
was  district  health  officer  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ingham  was  agent  for  this  Committee,  going  to 
Oallfomia  as  district  health  officer.  He  died  of  in- 
fluenza, flghtlng  the  epidemic.  These  lives  of  heroic 
and  unselfish  service  are  an  Inspiration  to  every  pub- 


lic health  worker.  They  brighten  the  outlook  and 
give  us  fresh  courage  for  the  future  of  public  health 
work  in  the  old  Commonwealth. 

ENoe  H.  BiGKLOw,  Chairman, 
Edmond  F.  Codt, 
Victor  Saftobd, 
Annie  Lab  Hamilton. 

Repobt  of  the  CoMMinvB  on  the  Control  or  Cancxs. 

The  permanent  Committee  on  the  Control  of  Can- 
cer desires  to  make  a  report  to  the  Council  on  its 
work  since  its  appointment 

During  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  difficult  to 
interest  the  community  in  anything  except  war  work 
and  the  Committee  judged  It  unwise  to  attempt  as 
active  a  campaign  as  had  been  planned.  It  believes 
that  the  4:ime  has  now  come  when  its  work  may 
profitably  be  taken  up  with  more  activity. 

It  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  maintained  cor- 
respondence with  the  secretaries  of  the  District  So- 
cieties, urging  upon  them  the  necessity  for  the  devo- 
tion of  a  portion  of  their  meetings  to  a  consideration 
of  cancer,  and  has  furnished  specially  qualified  speak- 
ers for  such  meetings  whenever  they  were  Arranged. 

It  has  prepared  the  following  so-called  Decalogue  on 
Cancer : 

CANCER  DECALOGUE. 

1.  The  classical  signs  of  cancer  are  the  signs  of 
its  incurable  stages.  Do  not  wait  for  the  classical 
signs. 

2.  Early  caticer  causes  no  pain.  Its  symptoms  are 
not  distinctive  but  should  arouse  suspicion.  Confirm 
or  overthrow  this  suspicion  immediately  by  a 
thorough  examination  and,  if  necessary,  by  operation. 
The  advice,  "Do  not  trouble  that  lump  unless  it 
troubles  you,"  has  cost  countless  lives. 

3.  There  is  no  sharp  line  between  the  henignand 
the  malignant.  Many  benign  new  growths  become 
malignant  and  should,  therefore,  be  removed  without 
delay.  All  specimens  should  be  examined  microscopi- 
cally to  confirm  the  clinical  diagnosis. 

4.  Precancerous  stage.  Chronic  irritation  is  a 
source  of  cancer.  The  site  and  the  cause  of  any  chronic 
irritation  should  be  removed.  AH  erosions,  ulcera- 
tions, and  indurations  of  a  chronic  character  should 
be  excised.     They  are  likely  to  bec(Hne  cancer. 

5.  Early  ca/ncer  is  usually  curable  by  radical 
operation.  The  early  operation  is  the  effective  one. 
Do  not  perform  less  radical  operations  on  favorable 
cases  than  you  do  on  unfavorable  ones.  The  chances 
for  a  permanent  cure  are  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  first  operation.  Make  wide  dissections, 
incision  into  cancer  tissue  in  the  wound  defeats  the 
object  of  the  operation  and  leads  to  certain  local  re- 
currence. 

6.  Late  cancer  is  incurable  though  not  always  un- 
relievable.  Badium,  x-rays,  ligation,  cautery,  or  palli- 
ative operations  may  change  distress  to  comfort  and 
may  even  prolong  life. 

7.  Cancer  of  the  breast.  All  chronic  lumps  in  the 
breast  should  be  removed  without  delay.  Benign  tu- 
mors can  be  removed  without  mutilation.  Examine 
all  specimens  microscopically.  An  immediate  micro- 
scopical examination  is  desirable  since,  if  positive,  it 
permits  a  radical  operation  at  the  same  sitting.  A 
radical  operation  performed  ten  days  after  an  ex- 
ploration is  almost  never  successful  in  curing'  cancer 
of  the  breast 

&  Cancer  of  the  uterus.  Any  irregular  fiowing 
demands  thorough  investigation.  Offensive,  or  even 
very  slight  serous  flows  are  especially  suspicious. 
Curette  and  examine  microscopically.  Amputate  all 
eroded  cervices  which  do  not  yield  promptly  to  treat- 
ment.   Do  not  wait  for  a  positive  djjagnosis. 

9.  Cancer  of  the  digestive  system  is  difficult  of 
early  diagnosis  and  therefore  unfavorable  in  progno- 
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sis.  All  persistent  aud  recurriiiij  iudlgestious  (more 
especially  if  ^tteuded  by  chauge  of  color  aud  loss  of 
weight)  and  any  bleeding  or  offensive  discharges  de- 
mand prompt  and  thorough  Investigatiou.  Do  not 
wait  for  a  positive  diagnosis. 

10.  Cancer  of  the  skin.  Auy  warts,  moles,  or  birth- 
marks which  enlarge,  change  color,  or  become  irri- 
tated should  be  removed  promptly.  They  are  likely 
to  become  cancer.  Do  not  wait  for  a  positive  diag- 
nosis. 

This  was  published  many  times  at  intervals  (if  a 
few  weeks  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Memoal 
AND  SuBOiCAL  JOURNAL;  and,  through  the  collabora- 
tion of  your  committee  with  the  American  Society 
for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  has  also  been  utilized  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Your  Committee  has  kept  in  correspondence  with 
the  above  named  society  and  with  other  cancer  or- 
sanizations  in  the  state  and  elsewhere.  Its  members 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
and  is  now  being  published  jointly  by  that 
society  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  This 
Is  brief  but  exhaustive,  and  it  is  a  thoroughly 
authoritative,  statement  of  the  essential  facts  in  the 
natural  history,  prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  malignant  disease  in  its  various  forms  and  situa- 
tions. It  is  intended  for  general  distribution  ^mong 
the  medical  profession.  The  American  Society  for 
the  Control  (ft  Cancer  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
<*iation  hope  to  secure  this  general  distribution 
through  collaboration  with  the  several  state  societies. 
Tour  Committee  believes  that  there  can  be  no  more 
effective  means  of  combating  this  disease  than  by  the 
distribution  of  such  a  pamphlet  to  the  profession. 
The  pamphlets  can  be  procured  through  the  Ameri<»n 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  at  the  actual  cost 
price  of  printing  and  binding,  and  it  is  estimated  by 
Dr.  F.  K.  Green,  Secretary  of  the  Council  on  Health 
and  Public  Instruction  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  that  the  price  will  prove  to  be  flfty-flve 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Tour  Committee  earnestly  urges  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  should  take  its  share  in  the 
campaign  of  education  of  the  profession,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  should 
purchase  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  pamphlets  and 
distribute  them  to  its  members  throuf?hout  the  state. 
If  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  will  do  this, 
your  Committee  believes  that  it  can  induce  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Control  of  Cancer,  and  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  to  undertake  Jointly  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tributi(xi  of  the  same  pamphlet  to  the  2000  Massachu- 
setts practitioners  who  are  not  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society. 

Cancer  is  the  most  destructive  of  all  diseases  in 
adult  life,  killing  one  out  of  elevein  of  all  those  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  forty,  and  is  believed  by 
statisticians  to  be  steadily  upon  the  increase.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  enormous  death  rate  Is  preventable 
and  can  be  prevented  if  the, public  and  the  profession 
can  be  waked  up  to  the  Importance  of  radical  treat- 
ment of  the  so-called  pre-cancerous  conditions  and 
of  the  earliest  and  tloubtful  i^tages  of  the  actual  dis- 
ease. Statistics  which  have  been  obtained  by  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  O'flncer,  by  the 
insurance  companies  of  the  country,  and  bv  some  of 
the  now  many  cancer  control  committees  of  the  state 
medical  societies,  show  that  a  great  part  of  the  de- 
ploraWe  delay  nml  conj»ennpnt  mortality  is  due  to 
the  persistence  with  whfob  the  medical  profession 
flings  to  the  old  fashioned  idea  a  about  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Tour  Committee  desires  to  continue  Its  efforts  along 
the  lines  already  mapped  out  and  contemplates,  in 
addition,  collaboration  with  the  State  Committee 
of  the  Americpn  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cfencer 
and  with   the  State  Conimlsi^ioner  of  Health  In   the 


pursuit  of  a  campaign  of  popular  education  among 
Che  laity,  w^hlch  was  under  way  before  the  war,  which 
is  believed  to  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good 
and  which  it  is  planned  to  resume  in  the  immediate 
future.  Tour  Committee  hopes  that  you  will  approve 
the  work  that  it  has  already  done,  and  direct  its 
contlnuaivce. 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

'  £dw.    Reynou>8,    Chairman, 
J.  Collins  Wabren, 
John  T.  Bottomlbt, 

KOBEBT    B.    GBEENOUGU, 

Db.  Edward  P.  IUchasd80!« 
is  absent  in  service. 


(EaxvtBfiBnhfntt. 


THE  PLACE  OF  MEDICINE    I\    i'()LlTI(*S. 

Mr.  EdUor:-^ 

During  my  three  years'  presidency  of  the  Massacba- 
setts  Medical  Society,  I  thought  I  saw  certain  thinss 
that  the  medical  profeseion  ought  to  do  |ind,  at  the 
annual  dinner,  brought  these  things  to  the  mttentloD 
of  those  present. 

May  I  use  your  columns,  which  reach  a  larger  audi- 
ence, lest  the  press  statement  that  **I>r.  Woodward 
thinks  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  ought  to*get 
into  polities'*  be  not  considered  the  <»ily  coiMdiision 
arrived  at. 

I  stated  that  I  was  convinced  that  more  medical 
men  should  come  out  of  their  retirement  and  take 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  that  we  had  too  loog  re- 
mained indifferent  to  the  opp<Mtonities  offerM  us  to 
help  in  the  shaping  of  legislatiMi  which  concerns  the 
public  health,  the  public  welfiai^,  and  the  interests 
of  the  profession. 

I  asked  why  we,  of  all  tbe  professions  and  ooeopa- 
tions,  should  be  expected  never  to  think  of  ooTBelres, 
to  give  without  receiving,  to  be  legislated  fdr  and 
legislated  .against  with  never  a  thooi^t  of  our  <mn 
wishes. 

I  stated  that  it  liad  been  thrown  In  my  teeth  by  a 
legislator  of  prominence  that  he  would  see  if  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  should  get  into  pontics 
and  I  asked  why  this  Society  had  not  Jost  as  much 
right  to  get  into  politics  in  a  proper  manner  as  any 
other  organization  that  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  its  duty  to  do 
this  and  that  it  must  do  it.  if  it  fnlfiUed  its  function 
as  a  representative  body  of  physicians. 

I  stated  that  it  ought  to  co5perate  in  close  union 
with  any  other  body  of  reputable  physicians  not  af- 
filiated with  it,  and  thus  present  a  united  frmit  in 
matters  that  concern  the  profession  of  medicine,  the 
•great  questions  of  public  health,  and  in  those  questioDs 
of  public  policy  on  which  we,  as  educated  men,  should 
have  decided  opinions;  that  we  did  not  in  America 
grasp  our  opportunities  as  they  were  taken  advantage 
of  in  other  countries,  notably  in  those  where  the 
Latin  races  were  in  control;  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  see  an  occasional  medical  senator  or  repre- 
sentative of  parts  in  Washington,  ahd  that  right  here 
at  home  we  needed  more  medical  men  in  our  own 
Legislature. 

There  are  always  a  few  in  the  House  but  rarriy 
one  in  the  Senate,  where  a  medical  man  could  do  work 
of  special  importance. 

In  .45  years  one  physician  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
place  in  the  Governor's  Council  and  here  a  physician 
could  have  great  Influence  for  good. 

I  stated  that  we  ought  to  become  more  prominent 
in  civic  affairs  and  active  on  other  boards  than  on 
those  in  control  of  our  schools. 

That,  in  conclusion,  we  should  take  more  Interest  in 
public  health  matters,  should  urge  the  appointment 
of  full  paid  health  officers  throughout  the  Oommon- 
wealtti.  co<5perate  with  local  health  boards,  the  .^tate 
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Board  of  Health,  and,  In  fact,  come  out  in  the  open 
and  not  be  content  to  occupy  ourselves,  as  so  many 
of  us  are,  with  the  welfare  of  our  own  little  circle 
of  iMitients  and  with  that  only. 

I  said  all  this  because  it  has  been  favorably  im- 
pressed upon  me  during  my  occupancy  of  the  office 
with  which  the  Society  had  honored  me,  as  it  will,  I 
think,  be  impressed  upon  my  successor.  And  I  repeat 
them  now  becaus^  of  their  importance  if  we  are  to 
-hold  our  place  in  the  changed  world  now  being 
moulded  into  new  shape.  Samuel  B.  Woodward. 


A  CASE  OP  ENODPHAIilTIS  M>THARGIOA  WITH 
PROGRESSIVE  PARALYSIS. 

Boston,  May  15,  1919. 
Mr,  Editor:^ 

Genia  (Jennie)  Kemetski  (Kernicki)  of  72  North 
Margin  Street,  Boston,  bom  in  Boston  in  December, 
1914,  of  Austrian  parents. 

P<i8t  History,  Has  never  been  ill.  1  was  called  to 
treat  her  on  March  25,  1919,  when  she  had  been  ill 
for  two  (2)  days  with  a  high  fever,  headache,  chills, 
slight  nose  bleed  and  i>ain  in  the  extremities. 

Mother  had  given  her  castor  oil  and  sponged  her 
with  alcohol. 

Child  bright  and  answers  ever^  question  (pro- 
pounded by  me  in  her  native  tongue— Polish)  intelli- 
gently.   • 

Patient  complaised  of  headachy,  backache,  pain  In 
the  extremities,  slight  diarrhea,  did  not  vomit. 

Physical  Eaamination,  Child  well  developed  and 
nourished.  Pupils  equal,  react  to  light  and  distance. 
Fauces  reddened.  Tongue  coated,  papillae  slightly 
raised.  No  stiffness  or  tenderness  of  neck.  No  re- 
traction of  head.  No  cardiac  enlargement.  No  mur- 
murs. 

Slight  bronchial  breathing  and  mucous  rftles 
throughout  left  lung  and  right  base. 

No  abdominal  tenderness,  no  masses,  no  rose  spots, 
no  enlargement  of  liver  or  spleen.  No  paralysis  of 
extremities.  No  Koemig,  no  Bablnski.  Temperature 
103.4*,  pulse  110,.  respiration  40.  Ijrine  negative  ex- 
cept for  slight  traces  of  albumin. 

Diagnosis  made  of  Influenza  and  case  report^  to 
the  local  board  of  health. 

Patient  visited  dally. 

The  disease  ran  an  uneventful  course  for  five  (5) 
days,  the  temperature  reaching  104.2*'  on  March  27 
(maximum)  and  101*  on  March  28  (minimum). 

March  30  the  disease  began  co  show  its  promethic 
nature.  A  complete  change  suddenly  took  place  In 
the  patient  as  though  by  some  powerful  magic  hand. 
The  wide-awake,  restless,  active  child,  with  handsome 
mobile  features,  became  transformed  into  a  drowsy, 
apathetic,  somnolent,  lifeless  creature  who  all  at  once 
loPt  her  entire  interest  in  everything  surrounding  her. 

While  talkative  before,  she  could  not  be  made  to 
answer  queries  by  threat  of  force  on  part  of  mother, 
whom  she  generally  feared.  She  refused  to  take 
food  voluntarily,  but  fluids  were  given  her  by  force. 
In  small  quantities.  Child  subsequently  fell  Into 
most  profound  stupor.  On  April  1st,  left  eye  developed 
slight  nystagmus,  later,  pupil  becoming  fixed.  Both 
extremities  on  right  side  became  paralyzed. 

At  this  Juncture  the  paren'&  of  the  patient  became 
resigned  to  child's  death,  and  my  visits  to  the  house 
were  not  greeted  with  outstretched  arms. 

I,  however,  by  some  diplomatic  means,  managed  to 
continue  my  studies  of  patient  daily. 

Cn  April  6,  right  pupil  became  fixed. 

On  April  7,  paralysis  of  both  extremities  on  left 
side  had  taken  place. 

April  9,  child  died. 

OONCLUSIOX. 

Absence tof  history  of  trauma  excluding  hemiplegia, 
of  active  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  precluding 
possibility  of  embolus,  a  five  day  period  during  which 
child  was  responsive  to  external  stimuli,  fever  last- 


ing five  days,  temperature  after  fifth  day  dropping 
to  below  100** ;  symptoms  characteristic  of  an  infec- 
tious dii^eaae,  exceedingly  profound  stupor, — all  this 
lured  me  into  my  diagnosis  of  encephalitis  lethargica. 
Were  the  symptoms  of  the  first  five  days  those  of 
true  infiuenza  or  was  it  a  peculiar  syndrome  of  the 
initial  stage  of  the  yet  unexplored  disease  encepha- 
litis lethargies^?    I  cheerfully  invite  discussion. 

Habbt  Bkun,  M.D. 


WARNING. 

•    Boston,  June  7,  1919. 
Mr.  Editor:^ 

Some  months  a^o  a  man  giving  the  name  uf  George 
A.  Bartlett,  residence  as  362  Rivington  Road,  North 
Beverly,  Mass.,  called  upon  me,  complaining  of  great 
pain  in  the  abdomen  and  seeking  relief.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  I  found  a  large  scar  upon  the  abdo- 
men and  a  hernia  such  as  is  not  infrequent  after 
abdominal  operations.  He  refused  to  accept  my  opin- 
ion and  go  at  once  to  a  hospital  for  observation  and 
treatment  but  stated  that  he  would  prefer  to  go  tq 
the  Beverly  Hospital  where  he  had  been  operated 
upon. 

He  was  apparently  in  great  pain,  with  occasional 
paroxysms  of  greater  intensity.  He  represented  that 
h^  lived  in  Brookllne,  but  he  had  been  robbed  of  all 
his  n^oney  on  the  car  or  as  he  was  leaving  the  car 
on  his  way  to  my  house. 

I  gave  him  morphia  sufiicient  to  control  the  acute 
pain  and  enjoined  upon  him  the  urgency  of  Immediate 
treatment  and  gav^  him  money  for  his  ftire  to  Brook- 
line,  and  he  dlsat>peared  on  hto  waj  home. 

My  reason  for  issuing  this  warning  is  t^iat  a  man 
later  called  upon  several  other  physicians  in  this 
vicinity,  with  the  same  histinry*  one  of  whom  offered 
the  use  of  his  automobile  to  transport  him  to  a  hos- 
pital, which  was  refused  by  the  patient  I  suspect 
that  the  man's  name  is  fictitious  and  his  residence,  as 
given  me,  is  also  problematical. 

This  person  obtained  three  doses  of  morphia  from 
as  many  physicians,  refused  the  offer  of  hospital  care, 
and  located  the  place  of  his  former  treatment  always 
in  towns  on  the  north  side  of  Boston. 

It  would  seem  that  he  Is  fjfiJdng  the  physicians  in 
turn  in  and  about  the  city,  in  order  to  obtain  hypo^ 
dermic  injections  of  morphia,  which  his  symptoms 
would  seem  to  demand  from  any '  sympathetic  prac- 
titioner. 

This  may  be  a  novel  way  of  appeal  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  It  has  been  successful  In  a  cumber  of 
instances  and  seems  to  be  a  mode  of  Imposition  which 
would  warrant  this  effort  to  save  other  doctors  from 
fraudulent  cases.  Yours  very  truly, 

Albbbt  N.  Blodgett. 


A   MORPHINE  THIEF. 

Mr,  Bd4tor>- 

On  May  30,  1919,  morphine  tablets  were  stolen  from 
my  ofllce.  The  day  following,  one  of  my  colleagues 
a  f^w  doors  away  was  relieved  of  his  morphine.  I 
think  other  doctors  have  had  a  like  experience.  Per- 
haps a  word  in  the  Joubnal  would  reach  those  who 
do  not  at  the  present  time  realize  that  active  thieving 
is  going  on.  Beware  of  the  "sick"  stranger  who  "must 
wait  for  the  doctor  to  return."  Keep  your  office  door 
locked  and  your  morphine  securely  hidden — mine  was 
in  my  desk  drawer,  but  the  drawer  was  not  locked. 
Some  of  the  doctors  around  here  have  returned  and 
found  the  "sick"  man  before  he  had  time  to  steal — 
he  is  the  fellow  who  asEs  you  for  a  hypodermic  of 
morphine.  I  understand  one  of  these  crooks  is  operat- 
ing as  a  sample  man.  If  the  doctor  returns  before  he 
has  had  time  to  get  out,  a  few  samples  are  offered. 
In  the  meantime  the  sample  man  has  filled  his  grip 
with  anything  from  morphia  to  instruments. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Knowtton. 
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>iBSPHENAMINB    AND    VA80-DILAT0RS. 

Boston. 
Mr,  Editor:— 

I  was  glad  to  read  a  very  interesting  article  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  George  E.  Barnes  in  the  May 
15th  issue  of  the  Journal.  The  subject  has  been  ably 
discussed  by  the  writer.  What  he  says  therein  is  a 
new  application  of  Bartholom's  original  suggestion 
concerning  the  use  of  nitroglycerin  (trinitrin)  con- 
jointly with  iron  in  the  treatment  of  anemia.  The 
master  American  therapeutist  thus  epitomizes  his 
doctrine  of  the  treatment  of  anemia: 

**Under  its  (nitroglycerin's)  action,  the  heart  con- 
tracts more  frequently  and  energetically,  the  arteri- 
oles dilate,  and  thus  the  organs  of  circulation  are 
helped  in  two  modes :  in  facilitating  the  distribution 
of  the  blood  by  lessening  the  pressure  In  the  arterioles 
at  the  periphery ;  and  in  improving  the  power  of  its 
own  muscular  tissue  by  the  increased  amount  of 
l^lood  passing  into  It  through  the  coronary  artery. 
If  we  add  to  these  good  effects  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  nutrition  by  a  suitable  diet  and  exer- 
cise, we  have  a  satisfactory  solution  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  given  us  to  solve.  It  should 
be  understood,  also,  that  the  improvement  of  nutrition 
by  increased  alimentation  is  the  more  complete  be- 
cause, by  the  action  of  trinitrin,  a  muclx  larger 
amount  of  blood  is  obtained  by  the  tissues  and  hence 
more  of  the  nutritious  matters  than  would  be  other- 
.wise  available.  The  heart  may  be  feeble  and  act  im- 
l)erfectly,  the  peripheral  arteries  may  contract  on 
their  lumen,  and  thus  hinder  the  passage  of  the 
blood.  To  bring  about  a  proper  activity  of  the  nu- 
trition it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  organs  of  circu- 
lation and  admit  the  fullest  nutrient  supply  to  all 
the  tissues.  It  is  this  function  of  trinitrin  that 
I>laces  it  in  the  front  rank  of  remedies  for  anemia." 

Does  this  dictum  also  apply  to  the  action  of  the 
virus  of  syphilis  upon  the  circulatory  vessels?  If  It 
d<K»s.  then  trinitrin  has  some  value  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  as  Rartholom  held  it  had  In  that  of  anemia. 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  action  of 
trinitrin  Is  purely  mechanical.  By  its  own  essence 
it  has  no  nutritive  or  chemical  value  upon  the  blood. 
It  simply  opens  up  the  floodgates,  so  to  speak,  to  let 
the  life-g*ving  fluid  march  on  in  its  mission  •  of  re- 
generation. The  only  -danger  in  its  administration 
would  be  the  lowering  oT  the  blood  pressure,  as  Dr. 
Barnes  well  remarks,  with  the  consequent  symptoms 
of  vertigo,  faintness,  tension  of  the  head.  etc.  Dr. 
Barnes  admits  that  Its  action  Is  rather  fugacious. 
Why  not,  theh,  use  some  other  vaso-dilator  which  has 
a  steadier  action  upon  the  nerves,  for  Instance,  sodium 
nitrite,  which  Is  mildly  saline  in  taste  and  soluble 
in  flve  parts  of  water?  Suppose  with  eacB"  dose  of 
arsphenamine  we  mix  one  grain  of  sodium  nitrite.  The 
dose  of  one  per  ceflt  alcoholic  solution  of  nitro- 
glycerine Is  from  1  to  5  minims.  At  its  best,  an 
alcoholic  solution  is  not  an  ideal  preparation  to  be 
frequently  administered  intravenously.  But  the  great- 
est drawback  to  the  use  of.  nitroglycerine,  especially 
in  intravenous  administration.  Is  the  fact  that  the 
suscentlbllity  to  it  In  different  subjects  varies  so 
greatly.  It  Is  ver>'  efficacious  fcr  Instantaneous  use 
in  emergency  cases,  but  It  Is  not  dependable  for  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  protracted 
disease  as  syphilis. 

But.  Mr.  Editor.  I  have  another  purpose  in  view 
in  writing  these  lines,  which  has  been  agitating  my 
mind  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  and  concern- 
ing which  I  have  spoken  to  some  of  my  brother 
practitioners  and  I  have  also  written  to  our  Health 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelley. 

Arsphenamine  is  now  being  administered  In  solu- 
tion, mostly  intravenously  and  occasionally  subcu- 
taneously.  Is  this  the  best  or  the  only  way  of  ex- 
hibiting thl»  drug?  Is  there  any  authenticated  evi- 
dence of  Us  being  dangerous  to  health  and  life  If  It 
is  administered  by  the  mouth?  Is  there  any  other 
drug  In  the  whole  category  of  medicines  in  Materia 


Medica  which  can  be  administered  only  intravenously 
and  becomes  dangerous  if  given  by  the  mouth?  In 
my  conversation  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Watters  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  told  me  that  arsphenamine  would  bfe  decom- 
l)osed  by  the  gastric  juice  If  given  by  the  mouth.  If 
so,  why  not  "sugar  coat'*  It  with  another  harmless 
and  antiseptic  drug,  for  instance,  with  salol,  which  is 
"insoluble  in  the  gastric  juice  but  dissolves  freely 
in  the  intestinal  juices  after  the  pancreatic  has 
joined"  (Bartholom). 

If  1  may  oe  permitted  to  quote  from  a  private  let- 
ter. Dr.  Kelley  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject says  that  "all  of  those  best  qualified  as  experts 
in  arsphenamine  admlniatratlon  not  only  agree  that 
Intramuscular  or,  preferably.  Intravenous  methods 
of  administration  are  the  only  possible  ones  now,  but 
also  because  of  the  peculiar  chemical  nature  of  the 
substance,  that  they  have  no  expectation  that  it  can 
ever  be  successfully  administered  by  any  other 
methods."  If  this  Is  the  verdict  of  experienced 
scientists  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  ars- 
phenamine is  the  only  drug  which  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth.  But  still  the  question  re- 
mains obscure.  Why  cannot  we  administer  It  by  the 
mouth?  Who  will  kindly  come  forward  and  give 
a  rational  explanation  on  the  subject?  Osier  advises 
to  give  one  grain  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  in  com- 
bination with  one  grain  of  Dover's  powder,  and  says 
one  pill  from  four  to  six  times  a  day  will  suffice.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  substituting  one  grain  of  ars- 
phenamine for  the  mercury  in  Osier's  combination 
and  then  administer  it  by  the  mouth? 

The  limitation  of  the  administration  of  arsphena- 
mine to  the  Intravenous  method  is"  apt  to  make  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  an  Institutional  affair  under 
circumstances  where  there 'are  facilities  which  can- 
not be  obtained  in  a  private  office.  But  a  good  many 
patients  would  hesitate  to  go  to  a  public  Institution 
for  the  ieure  of  their  disease  in  this  case,  while  they 
would  readily  open  their  hearts  to  their  private  phy- 
sicians. 

Again,  In  the  hands  of  specialists  and  under  the 
auspices  of  highly  organized  institutions,  the  intrav- 
enous method  may  be  safe,  but  I  have  recently  seen 
a  patient  treated  In  a  suburban  town,  presumably 
cured,  whose  right  arm  was  in  a  horrible  condition, 
the  median  cephalic  and  median  basilic  veins  were  in- 
durated and  edematous  from  frequent  venepuncture, 
and  all  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  elbow  was  an 
Inflamed  condition.  Is  It  necessary  to  discourage  tiie 
patient  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  disease  as  syphilis 
where  the  unfortunate  victim  needs  all  the  moral 
courage  we  can  possibly  give  him?  Why  not  give  the 
drug  by  the  mouth? 

Db.  H.  S.  Jelauan. 


MARRIAGE. 

Db.  Wintved  Ovebholskb.  First  lieutenant,  U.S.A., 
married  Miss  Dorothy  Stebbins  on  June^  4. 


REC5BNT  DEATHS. 

John  Ruooles  Greenubaf,  MJ>.,  a  retired  Fellow 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  died  at  his 
home  in  Gardner,  June  8,  1919,  aged  78  years, 

Db.  Oscab  Fttzaixan  Swaskt  died  recently  at  his 
home  In  Beverly,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  He 
was  bom  In  Danville,  Vermont,  was  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  Medical  School,  and,  after  practising  for  a 
vear  in  Essex,  Massachusetts,  he  went  to  Seabrook. 
New  Hampshire,  and  later  to  Beverly.  Dr.  Swasey 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Beverly  Hospital  Staff, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 
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